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or hang to the inner side of a hollow shell which may 
break off. The use of hollow blocks is not extensive in 


Tue education committee of the London County | this country, but they have many advantages, and could 


Council contemplate for their institutes and schools of | 
art the establishment of new classes in subjects for 
which there have been frequent applications in the 
present session; the holding of additional meetings of. 
existing classes rendered necessary to accommodate 
the increased number of students in classes which are 
highly successful ; the establishment of classes in craft 
subjects in respect of which there is likely to be a 
demand for skilled workers in the immediate future ; 
classes for practical instruction in artistic handicrafts 
to complete the facilities for instruction in certain 
branches of such work; the provision of the requisite 
equipment of materials to enable the classes to be con- | 
ducted on the lines and up to the standard approved 
by the Council, or to meet the needs of extensions in 
the work of the institutes which have been already 
Sanctioned by the Council; the continuance of free 
instruction to promising students from elementary | 


schools, and the delivery of special courses of lectures 
on various subjects by well-known specialists, who | 
;are to be paid out-of-pocket expenses. _ Among the 
*proposals are the delivery of a course of twenty-five 
‘lectures on architectural history at the Camberwell 
‘School of Arts and Crafts, and also twelve lectures 
/on subjects of general interest in the same school, 
the employment of a teacher of costume drawing at 
pe Hammersmith Technical Institute, organised visits 
,to museums, &c. The Council is an influential body, 
sand many technical students are 
‘advantage of the facilities offered 
those of the Government schools. 


likely to take 
in preference to) 


THE American National Fire Protection Association | 
have arrived at the conclusion that a hollow concrete 
block wall is better than a frame wall, for the simple 
reason that it is incombustible and will withstand 


| lighted from above, 


moderate fires which would feed upon and destroy 
wood, but it is inferior to a brick wall on account of 
liability to breaking from unequal expansion, proba- 
bility of continuous cracks through wall at imperfect | 
mortar joints, and especially on account of tendency to | 
poor workmanship in manufacture. The highest fire 
resistance will be found in the block that has (1) the | 
thickest shell, or the nearest to solid (it should never be 
less than 2 inches thick). (2) That contains a good 
brand of Portland cement. (3) That contains one part 
-ement to not more than four parts sand or other aggre- | 
gate. (4) Is made with the wettest mixture practicable. 
5) Is most carefully cured or aged not less than thirty 
lays before using, during which it~ is | frequently 
moistened by water spray or steam. (6) Which pro- 
vides solid’ blocks for the course on which joists or 


ly 4 


be produced under more favourable conditions than 
those prevailing in many parts of the United States. 


An area of 4,200 square feet in Old Broad Street 
was certain of realising a large sum. It is true the 
property consisted of a church. But nowadays City 
churches can be regarded simply as survivals which may 
have architectural or -historic interest, but whose re- 
moval would not cause much regret to congregations. 
At the opening of the sale of the site and fabric of St. 
Peter-le-Poer on Tuesday, Mr. Tewson, of the firm of 
Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEwson, RicHARDSON & COuneaich 
that 100,o00/, would be a fair value for the property. 
The price obtained was not far short of that sum, for 
the amount was 96,o0o0/., or about 23/. per square foot. 
The origin of the title is unknown. According to 
Stowe it was “so-called for a difference from other of 


_ that name, sometime peradventure a poor parish, but at 


this present there may be many fair houses, possessed 
by rich merchants and other.” The church which was 
sold on Tuesday does not date from further back than 
1788, when the old structure was taken down on account 
of its decayed condition. The building was designed 
by JEssE Gipson and was consecrated in 1792. On 
plan it was circular with a recess for the altar, and was 
The church was restored in 1888, 
when the gallery which surrounded the interior was 


_removed. As an example of architecture it possessed 
| little interest, and it seemed out of place in modern Old 
| Broad Street. 


THERE is some Satisfaction in knowing, when incon- 
venience is caused by motor-cars hurrying along ordi- 
nary roads, that the inhalation of dust is not always 
dangerous. Dust from any hard stone (such as flint, 
granite, sandstone, &c.) is undoubtedly very injurious to 
the lungs, producing a marked predisposition to phthisis. 
On the other hand coal dust, cement dust, and probably 
many other varieties of organic and inorganic dust have 
by no means the same serious effects. During the 
inquiry by the Departmental Committee appointed to 
inquire into the ventilation of factories and workshops 
many experiments have been made. by Professor 
RitcHie with a view to finding a means of experi- 
mentally distinguishing the more injurious from less 
injurious dusts, but unfortunately no satisfactory results 
have as yet been reached. The committee recommend 
the use of respirators for workmen only in exceptional 
cases, where the air contains poisonous or otherwise 
dangerous dust, and for that purpose a sheet of cotton 


sirders rest, instead of allowing said timbers to cab) age found to form an efficient respirator, 
Kot a 
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SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL." 

F considered as a seat of episcopal authority the 
cathedral in Southwark may be said to date from 
yesterday, for ‘the see was only inaugurated on May 
Day 1905. But the history of the building which is 
used goes back to an early time. Srowe has recorded 
the interesting tradition of the founding long before the 
Conquest of a nunnery on the river bank by a maiden 
named Mary, who possessed the monopoly of a ferry 
over the Thames previous to the erection of the earliest 
London Bridge. As the watermen continue to have 
privileges in our day, itis not unlikely that some remote 
representative of theirs claimed the sole right to carry 
people across the river. The nunnery, according to 
Stowe, afterwards became a college for priests, who 
erected a bridge of timber, and then one of stone to 
supersede the ferry. Subsequently the monastery was 
used as a priory for Augustinian canons, the founders 
being the Norman knights, Wittiam Pont DE L’ArcH 
and Wittram Dauncy. The priory church of St. Mary 
Overy would, of course, have been in the Norman style, 
A few fragments still exist, but they are not sufficient 
to indicate the character of the building. Near it the 

Bishop of WINCHESTER erected a palace. 

In 1212 there was a fierce fire in Southwark, and 
the priory church did not escape. Crowds of citizens 
rushed across London Bridge to witness the spectacle. 
The wooden buildings on the bridge were caught by the 
flames, and almost simultaneously another fire broke 
out at the London end of the structure. Efforts were 
made by boatmen to save the unfortunate people who 
were massed between two quickly extending fires. 
But owing to the excitement the boats were overturned, 
and it is supposed 3,000 or 4,000 lives were sacrificed. 
The church was restored and a large chapel dedicated 
to Mary MacpaLen was added by PETER DE Rupisus, 
who was Bishop of Winchester. The works were 
completed in 1235. Ihe columns, it is said, were 
cylindrical. But some years afterwards they were 
encased in order to present a polygonal section 
which was then in favour. According to STowE, it was 


necessary to rebuild the churchin the reign of Ricuarp II 
and Henry IV., and “the roof of the middle west aisle 
fell down in the year 1469.” The priory was surrendered 
to Henry VIII. in 1539, and, continues Stowr:— 
“About Christmas next following, the church of the 
said priory was purchased of the king by the inhabitants 
of the borough, Doctor StEpHEN GaRDNER, bishop of 
' Winchester, putting to his helping hand; they made 
thereof a parish church for the parish of St. Mary 
Magdalen, on the south side of the said choir, and St. 
Margaret-on-the-Hill, which were made one parish of 
St. Saviour.” 

It is well to note that in 1539 there was also 
surrendered an abbey in Bermondsey which was known 
as St. Saviour’s, and the two are sometimes con- 
founded. The abbey was originally established for the 
Cluniacs, and its position is recalled by Crucifix 
Lane, &c., while the church of St. Mary probably stands 
on the site of the monastic church. The cathedral is 
the church of St. Mary Overy. 

The Crown held possession of the new St. Saviour’s, 
the inhabitants of the borough paying an annual rent of 
5o/. In 1614 nineteen of the parishioners were able to 
purchase the property for 800/, The parishioners then 
became patrons of the living until 1885, when an Act 
was passed by which the right of presentation was 
transferred to the Bishop of Rocuester. There was 
consequently the unique arrangement in force during 
a long time by which, instead of a vicar or rector of the 


* See Illustration. 


parish, there were two chaplains. As they were a law 
to themselves, or were entirely controlled by the 
parishioners, it is easy to understand the neglect of the 
building after 1614. 

There was likely to be another cause which was 
unfavourable to the parishioners taking an interest in 
the church. Southwark is closely associated with the 
early history of the English drama. It contained 
numerous inn yards in which theatrical performances 
could be witnessed from the surrounding balconies. 
Several theatres were also erected in Southwark. 
There was a bull ring in the High Street, and a bear 
garden was another popular institution, A large 
number of actors preferred it for a residence. In St. 
Saviour's were buried a _ brother of SHAKESPEARE, 
FLETCHER and Massincer the dramatists, HENSLOWE, 
who owned a theatre, and other worthies. Crowds of 
the citizens of London crossed to Southwark for amuse- 
ment. The manor belonging to the Bishop of WINCHESTER 
was allowed to enjoy some immunity from the general 
law, and in consequence taverns and other resorts were 
erected there in which more freedom prevailed than 
elsewhere. With such an environment it was not 
likely that much attention would be given to services in 
the church or to the building itself. It is possible the 
church of St. Saviour was also disliked because within 
it Hooper, who had been Bishop of Gloucester, RocErs, 
a prebendary of St. Paul’s, SAuNDERS, a rector of All 
Hallows, and others were tried for their alleged heresy 
and sentenced to the stake. There must have been 
extraordinary causes, or so important a church, which 
might be considered as belonging to the City of London, 
would not be allowed to fall into so discreditable a 
condition. : 

It is not necessary for us to trace the progress of 
neglect. It is said that Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN mutilated 
the fine altar-screen in order that it might serve to. 
support a partition of wood and plaster which was to, 
act as an altar-screen in keeping with the Renaissance 
spirit. Joun Carter visited the church in 1797 and 
again in 1808, and in the interval he says the work 
of dilapidation was so rapidly and silently carried on, to 
make room for stables, manufactories, &c., that he 
feared that in another year. every vestige of antiquity 
would be consigned to oblivion. 

In 1822 it was decided that some steps should be 
taken to secure the safety of the congregation, who used’ 
then to worship in the choir and lady-chapel. The 
whole of the groined roof of the choir was taken down 
as well as the upper part of the walls. ‘The chapel of| 
St. Mary Magdalen was demolished. GErorGE GwiLt, 
who obtained the commission, took care to make his, 
work appear new. For the masonry a sharp grit-stone| 
from Houghtree, near Kirkstall Abbey, was used. In 
other parts white surface flints were employed. In 1829) 
and 1830 Ropert WaALLAcE acted as architect, and in 
restoring the south transept he believed it was necessary} 
to shorten all the windows, In the north transept he! 
introduced a window with circular tracery. The nave! 
was not much used. It was therefore considered prudent 
to avoid any chance of casualties, and the whole of the 
nave was in consequence removed. We givean engraving! 
to show the appearance of the lady-chapel in 1834, and, 
it is enough to suggest the difficulty of attempting 
to restore order in such a chaos. The arch which is 
filled up in the view led to the bishop’s chapel, of which 
the founder was unknown. It was supposed to date 
from the time of Epwarp III., and it was taken down 
in 1830. After a time a Mr. Rose was entrusted with 
the work of the nave, and he, like the other restorers, 
was allowed to follow his own sweet will. Ten years 
ago we published the reproduction of a drawing by 
Joun Bucxter, F.S.A., representing a part at the west 
end of the nave and south aisle which had been con- 
cealed for more than three centuries, and most of the 
details were thought to be characteristic of early thir 
teenth-century work. The groined vaulting of the nave 
was regarded as necessary, owing to an unaccountable 
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deviation from parallel lines in the position-of the newer 
pillars in the nave.” There could have been no careful ex- 
amination, or the discovery of this secret chamber would 
have been made earlier. Rose had hardly completed the 
nave in his own way when Puen, who was in his com- 
bative youth, made it the subject of a fierce attack. It 
was an instance of what he called “the horrible repairs, 
alterations and demolitions that have taken place in our 
venerable edifices, ever directed by a tepid and parsi- 
monious clergy, brutal and jobbing parochial authori- 
ties, and ignorant and tasteless operatives.” The 
Ecclesiologist was no less severe, for in the first volume 
we have the following description of the renovated 
church in 1842 :— 


The nave of the church of St. Saviour, Southwark, has 
recently been destroyed, and in its place has arisen a struc- 
ture in the modern Lancet style, composed of a nave and 
two aisles of equal height. The great south porch, although 
in a mutilated state, was of great value as an architectural 


most glorious. The east end of the nave is separated from 
the transepts by a slight partition of wood, against which 
the new altar is placed. Over the altar are perspective 
paintings upon the flat wall of four Lancet panels, in which 
are the Decalogue, &c., and above these five large glazed 
Lancet apertures through which a glance of the choir may 
be obtained ; and to complete the whole a mean pulpit with 
its modern appurtenances is piaced in front of this disgrace- 
ful altar. After this it will be unnecessary to say that a 
very striking contrast exists between the nave and choir. 
The tomb of the poet Gower was removed some years ago 
into the south transept, where it now stands with the head 
of the effigy northward. It is lamentable to think that an 
opportunity should have been lost which, if improved, 
would have rendered St. Saviour’s Church second to none in 
London, except the venerable minster of St. Peter. 


After such terrible vicissitudes it was impossible to 
deny that the famous church of St. Mary Overie, which 
history and legend superadded to art had made a 
glorious English memorial, was a thing of the past. 


example of Early English date; this, however, has been ' The building, however, debased by meddling, served 
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removed, although it does not appear that any inconvenience 
would have resulted from its preservation. The south side 
of the new nave is faced with flint and ashlar, but the 
north, not being so much exposed to view, consists entirely 
of brick. The splendid choir is now merely a vestibule, and 
the services of the church are conducted in the nave, the floor 
of which is now about ro feet higher than that of the choir. 
The principal entrance into the nave is through a door lately 
made in the south wall of the south transept, from which 
‘one flight of stairs leads to the floor of the new building on 
each side of the new altar, and another to the east ends 
of the galleries, which occupy the whole width of the aisles 
as well as the west end. There are other entrances at the 
west end under the organ. The roof, which is intended to 
resemble a stone vault, is supported, or supposed to be 
supported, by two rows of shafts of about one-fourth the 
diameter proportionate to their height. The church is 
lighted by two rows of lancets; those above the galleries 
are all triple. Internally they have a very poor effect, being 
without splays or mouldings of any sort whatever. But 
the most miserable part is that which should have been the 
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for such uses as the good people of Southwark 
required. Year after year was allowed to run on 
without any vigorous effort to recall the appearance of 
the noble church in its palmy days. In 1877 the late 
Dr. THOROLD was appointed Bishop of Rochester. He 
was inspired to believe that the removal of Rose’s nave 
was a duty which was incumbent on him. He was able 
to persuade many people to share in his eagerness, but 
it was not until 1890 that the financial arrangements 
could be completed. On July 24 His Majesty, then 
Prince of WALEs, was able to lay the foundation-stone. 
Dr. THOROLD, to the regret of all who knew him, was 
destined to be among the men who die without being 
able to see the fruition of their labours. His spirit, 
however, still survives, and it may be confidently antici- 
pated that whatever is necessary for the completion of 
the cathedral will be accomplished. The last restora- 
tion was entrusted to the late Sir ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, 
A.R.A., and his sons have charge of the building. 
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THE EXPLORATION OF MEMPHIS. 


HE appeal of representatives of the British School 
of Archeology in Egypt for funds to undertake 
explorations at Memphis may by some be supposed to 
resemble a great many other requests for money by 
archeologists. Every ancient city might easily be con- 
sidered to present opportunities for increasing our 
knowledge, and the humble spade in the hands of 
native labourers has already accomplished so much, 
there is no reason why it should not lead to further 
discoveries. The operations on the temple sites at 
Memphis are estimated to cost about 3,oo0/ a year 
during fifteen or twenty years, while a clearance of the 
ancient capital would require about 500,o00/. ‘The 
sums may appear startling, but the object in view is 
well deserving of a costly enterprise for its attain- 
ment. 

Every tourist who has visited Cairo could hardly 
escape from seeing the supposed site of the earliest 
capital of Egypt. As little else than several mounds 
are apparent, many people may imagine that the great- 
ness of Memphis was no more than a myth which. was 
not worth the trouble of investigation. Collections in 
museums present few objects which are suggestive of 
the wealth or dignity of the ancient capital. When 
MaRIETTE undertook the systematic exploration of the 
Necropolis it was expected that many revelations would 
follow. 
work, and it may therefore be said that we still have to 
take the greatness of Memphis, as shown by works of 
art or industry, on trust. We can imagine that the 
early city was not surpassed by any of its’rivals. But 
the site offers no evidence to support that view, 
and the ordinary visitor to museums is unable to 
see small or large objects from which he can 
draw conclusions about the people, who are said 
to have rejoiced in an advanced stage of civilisation 
wherever it came from. There was no place of equal 
note in the ancient world which has afforded so little for 
tie amazement of posterity. What makes it more 
strange is that in the fourteenth century so many 
remains of ancient buildings were said to be visible 
there could be no doubt about the accuracy of the 
early descriptions. 

Memphis is recorded to have been founded by MEnEs, 
who is believed to have commenced his reign 3,900 
years prior to our era. Modern conclusions are in 
favour of the supposition of his reign beginning still 
more remotely. According to Heropotus, when MENEsS 
gained his power the whole of Egypt, except the part 
around Thebes, was only a morass. MENEs, by raising 
embankments and forming channels for the river, anti- 
cipated the work of modern English engineers and the 
Egyptian Irrigation Department. When he had diverted 
the course of the Nile, says HrEroportus, he built the 
city of Memphis within the ancient bed of the river 
and founded the magnificent Temple of Vulcan. It is 
also said he was able to excavate a lake or reservoir 
outside his city. The efforts of MENEs were successful, 
for the Greek traveller was amazed at the fertility of 
the land, by which agriculture became a pleasure rather 
than a toil. He had 330 successors before his dynasty 
ended. 

Some writers, from the resemblance of the names, 
have said that Menes may have been Minos, who 
gained fame in India as well as in Greece. Whether 
this is more than a plausible theory cannot be deter- 
mined, for up to the present no monument has been 
discovered to confirm the duration of the reign or even 
the existence of Menes. It is well to remark that 
Dioporus ascribes the foundation of Memphis to 
Oucuoreus. Menges, he says, was once saved by a. 
.crocodile in the lake Moeris, and in consequence 
erected Crocodilopolis, which apparently was very 
inferior to Memphis, which was under the protection of 
the god Pruau or Vutcan, who was more powerful 
than a legion of crocodiles. From this it will be seen 
how much uncertainty prevails about the origin of the 


Unfortunately he did not live to complete his - 


i 
city, and which can never be removed until ‘some 


memorial has been brought to light. 

Although the first dynasty lasted for 253 years, 
there is no monument known which recalls any of its 
other representatives. The pyramid of Sakkarah is 
supposed to be the tomb of a king of the second 
dynasty. On plan it is not a square and therefore does 
not correspond with the later pyramids. The door 
leading to the sepulchral chamber was carried off by 
Lepsius, who directed an expedition sent to Egypt in 
1842, and it is’ now one of the treasures of the 
Berlin Museum. The chamber itself, it may be 
remarked, was lined with blue tiles resembling those 
made in Holland, thus showing that vitrified porce- 
lain was known from a remote age in Egypt. The 
third dynasty was originally from Memphis, and it is 
believed thata bas-relief found at Wadee Maghara relates 
to one of the later kings. It represents the king hold- 
ing a prisoner by the hair and about to strike him with 
a mace. Although coarsely executed it anticipates the 
representations of kings which were afterwards 
common. The Great Pyramids of Ghizeh are supposed 
to have been erected by two kings of the fourth dynasty, 
and the Sphinx belongs to the same period. In the 
course of three or four centuries various ways of erect- 
ing memorials arose and the Egyptian kings were not 
backward in using them. But they were mainly occu- 
pied with their own renown, and they adopted no 
means to glorify Menges, from whom they may have 
claimed descent. The first king might be only a 
fabulous being, and it would be a strange event if 
English labour demonstrated the truth of his existence 
as well as imitated his arrangements for fertilising the 
Nile Valley. 

Heropotus when he visited Memphis took more 
interest in the country around the city, which recalled 
parts of Greece to him, than in the city itself: He 
imagined that the land at one time was covered by the 
sea, and he apprehended a time of great misery when 
the soil would be elevated and could not be watered by 
the Nile, especially as there was little rain to take the 
place of the river. About the city itself he says little. 
He refers to the magnificent Temple of Vulcan which 
Menes had erected and to which Maris added a large 
portico. There is also mention of the palace of Nito- 
CRIS, with its spacious subterranean hall, which she 
employed to drown her enemies. SEsosTRIS, who was 
a great builder, left memorials at which the Greek 
traveller wondered, but that ruler lived a thousand 
years after Menes and belonged to a different dynasty. 
In the Temple of Vulcan was a chapel dedicated 
to Venus the Stranger, and Herropotus assumed 
HELEN or Troy was celebrated under the title. He 
also relates the strange story of the treasure-house of 


-Ruampsinitus, which Heme employed as a subject 


for one of his most irreverent romanceros. It is a 
curious legend, especially as suggesting the occasional 
mistrust of architects in the ancient days when 


‘Memphis was a great city. One thing is worth remark- 


ing, viz. that just as Mr. Dicx, no matter what pains 
he took, could not prevent the head of Cartes I. from 
coming into his memorial, in the same way the Temple 
of Vulcan is always cropping up in the narrative of 
HeEropotus, which relates to Egypt. It might be not 
only the centre of Memphis, but Memphis itself. So 
many porticos were erected, that unless others were 
demolished to make room for them the temple must. 
have appeared insignificant in the midst of such 
accessories. One monarch, after erecting a portico, 
is described as placing another’ spacious edifice 
with sculptured figures and colossi 12 cubits high in 
front of his addition. Another king placed before the 
temple a recumbent figure of 50 cubits, or 75 feet in 
length, with two statues standing near it each 20 feet 
in height. By the terms of the arrangement made with | 
the English Government the British School is to have 
one-half of the sculpture which is found, and if they can 
secure some of the figures at which the Greeks won= 
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-dered another enlargement of the British Museum will 
‘be inevitable. 

Dioporus wished to outdo his predecessor, and from 
‘him we learn that the circuit of Memphis was 150 stades, 
ar over 17-English miles. He does not mention that it 
was surrounded by a wall, and the dimensions given 
may have included the suburbs. - But the area is so 
Jarge, the half-million pounds sterling for clearing the 
‘whole of the ground does not appear to be excessive. 
The size of the buildings is suggested by the fact that 
‘tthe enclosure of one of the temples was sufficiently 
‘large to allow of bull-fights. 

The decline of Memphis dates from the time of the 
Persian invasion under CAmByseEs, or five centuries 
‘before our era. It was recognised as the nominal 
capital until the rise of Alexandria, which through the 
influence of the Greeks and Romans was better adapted 
to serve as the capital of a country which possessed a 
maritime trade. As in other places, the palaces and 
temples were in course of time used as quarries for 
the erection of meaner buildings. But it is not im- 
possible that the drifts of sand to which the city was 
liable may have overwhelmed some of the remains, and 
that it was not considered worth the trouble to seek 
them with so much stone in higher places. In all 
explorations an element of speculation must necessarily 
enter, and the treasures of Memphis which have sur- 
vived may not be worth the trouble found in seeking 
them. But in archzeology it is well never to open a 
profit and loss account. Memphis is the last of the 
great fields which remain covered. Other countries 
have wished for the chance of making researches in it. 
‘To some extent it resembles the efforts to reach the 
North Pole. Success in such an enterprise is worthy 
of a great nation. Since Great Britain has undertaken so 
many offices in Egypt, there are reasons which make it 
incumbent that this country should also take up the 
noble task of revealing Memphis. 


ARCHITECTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


T a recent meeting of the Transvaal Institute of Archi- 
tects a paper on “The Qualifying Examinations in 
South Africa of the Royal Institute of British Architects ” 
was read by Mr. G. A. H. Dickson, past president of the 
Transvaal Institute. 

The Council, said Mr. Dickson, when discussing the 
syllabus of papers to be read, were of opinion that the 
‘subjects to be treated should as far as possible be of local 
interest, and treated from the standpoint of an architect 
practising in South Africa. It was not intended to encourage 
academic discussion on, say, the history of architecture, 
about which it is improbable, though certainly not impos- 
sible, that anyone of us could contribute any original infor- 
mation, although a thesis treating of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our art viewed from a modern and local standpoint 
would be interesting. I certainly did not feel equal to any- 
thing of this sort. Most of such Papers are culled from 
standard works which are open to us all, and are for that 
reason, as a rule, in danger of being intolerably dull. In 
my case I was not, as I say, prepared to deal with these 
‘subjects, and it occurred to me to take as my text the pro- 
posed compulsory examination of the Royal Institute, with 
which I am connected as chairman of the examining board, 
as it will offer an opportunity for discussing a subject of 
general interest to us all—the status of our profession in 
South Africa. 

The announcement that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects intends holding an examination for membership 
in Johannesburg for South Africa is of interest not only to 
those directly connected with the architectural profession, 
but also to all classes of the community. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects was incorporated in the 

' reign of William IV. by royal charter, in which it is set 
_ forth that it is for the advancement of architecture and for 
' promoting and facilitating the acquirement of the know- 
ledge of the various arts and sciences connected therewith : 
it being an art esteemed and encouraged by all enlightened 
nations as tending to promote the domestic convenience of 
citizens and the public improvement and embellishment of 
the towns and cities. Fellows and associates of the Royal 


Institute are granted the right under this royal charter o 
using after their names the affixes that they do. The Royal 
Institute requires a high standard of technical and general 
education, and thetendency in South Africa must undoubtedly 
be for good, and will result in time in the raising of the 
standard of taste in architecture in this Continent. 

After all is said and done, the public are, speaking 
generally, led by the profession, and their taste is formed to 
a great extent by what is provided for them, and by what 
they see around them in their daily life, rather than by any 
conscious effort of education, The stimulating effect on 
the profession therefore must mean a general levelling up 
of the popular taste in architecture and kindred subjects. 
This higher standard of education in the public and the 
profession will, we may confidently hope, prevent in the 
future many of the vulgarities in architecture for which the 
principal towns in South Africa are now unfortunately 
notorious. There can be no doubt that the profession in 
South Africa in the past has been discredited, and that 
architecture has suffered from certain nondescript adherents 
who have neither the technical training nor the general 
education which are necessary in this as in all other liberal 
professions. The effect of the proposed examination will 
be, in time, the elimination of these. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the Government and the Transvaal University 
College will be able and willing to collaborate with the 
Transvaal Institute of Architects in the cause of higher 
education in architecture in South Africa. 

It would be a worthy object for one of our millionaires 
with wide artistic sympathies who has shown an apprecia- 
tion of art, archzeology and architecture in Europe, if he 
would espouse this cause in South Africa, and institute at 
the Transvaal University a chair of architecture. There is 
a chair of architecture at Melbourne University, and, of 
course, at various universities in England. A Bill has been 
prepared, and it is more than probable ‘that in the near 
future it will be introduced in the Imperial Parliament, 
instituting some form of compulsory examination and 
registration of architects, as is the case in most other 
European countries, and tliese examinations by the Institute 
are preparing the way for such ultimate legislation. No 
doubt the colonies would follow the example of the home 
country in this matter, and the institution of this qualifying 
examination in the colonies is a step forward. No living or 
national architecture can be created in a country without a 
knowledge of the history and philosophy of the art, in 
addition to the technical requirements which are necessary 
in architecture in common with civil engineering. We hope 
that in time there will be developed in South Africa a style 
distinct and characteristic. We have conditions that require 
and suggest a departure from the European models, and 
there is undoubtedly a tendency among the more intelligent 
architects in South Africa to evolve designs, whether secular 
or ecclesiastical, that have some characteristic feature sug- 
gested by a wide knowledge of our art and an appreciation 
of our requirements. 

With regard to the election to membership of the Royal 
Institute, it is open to the following objection :—There are 
practising in South Africa (and elsewhere) firms who are 
“reputable,” but who are in the real sense of the word not 
architects or professional men, as the latter word is under- 
stood in other professions. Their work is in no sense 
architecture, although it satisfies the class for whom they 
cater, and their contracts are no doubt carried out in a 
businesslike way. These gentlemen are accepted at their 
own value as architects by the uninitiated, and we have no 
quarrel with them except that their work is too often a 
misfortune from an esthetic point of view. There are 
others of this class practising who are ignorant of the 
elementary rudiments of engineering science, and cannot 
say what part of a roof is in tension and what part in com- 
pression. We have, as I say, no quarrel with these gentle- 
men and do not object to their practising, but it is most 
strongly contended that the exequatur of the Royal Insti- 
tute should not be extended to them, although they may be 
practising reputably, as either class would bring discredit 
on the Institute as a professional body. We are here, per- 
haps more than elsewhere, constantly brought into contact 
with civil and mining engineers with high qualifications, 
and to them and other learned professions the fact that 
Fellowship of the Royal Institute does not preclude igno- 
rance and absence of any professional training as under- 
stood in other professions is bound to havea most prejudicial 
effect on the standing of the Royal Institute in this country, 
and is, I venture to urge, most unjust to those members 
who have submitted to the educational tests of the Institute, 
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whose status is thereby impaired and whose claims to be 
regarded as members of a professional institute are liable 
to be questioned. We object to those nondescript adherents 
of the profession who only wish to cover their deficiencies 
with the cloak of the Institute, and whose inclusion in that 
body is, we submit, unfair to the members and to the 
reputation of the Royal: Institute itself as an examining 
body, and would be, we think, undoubtedly misleading to 
_ the law tribunals and to the public, who cannot be expected 
to learn to differentiate between one class of Fellowship 
and another. — 

The Institute will in future not only insist on certain 
attainments, but, which is very important, they will put a 
definite face value on those attainments. Under present 
conditions a man may have had a most expensive training 


in his profession, but how are the public or the Courts to_ 


assess his value? A man cannot go about saying I was a 
pupil of so-and-so, the well-known architect, and my train- 
ing has been of such-and-such a character. In my own 
case, I was a pupil of the late George Edmund Street, R.A., 
and of Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A. When I went into 
the world, unless I had passed the Royal Institute qualifying 
examination I should for all practical purposes in the eyes 
of the public have been on the same footing as, say, the 
office-boy who was there at the same time, and who, as a 
matter of fact, is at this moment, I believe, practising in 
a small way as an architect in London. These are domestic 
details, but they serve to illustrate the necessity for our 
making an effort as a profession to get into line with the 
other liberal professions, one result of which would be the 
constitution of what I have called a face value, as in other 
professions, for men who have been through the prescribed 
preparation, and who have been successful in passing the 
ordained qualifying examinations of the profession. 

That the existing condition of affairs has worked 
altogether unsatisfactorily I do not contend ; it has perhaps 
played into the hands of men with well-known names, 
owing to the qualifications of the younger men having 
no official imprimatur and being an unknown quantity to 
_the public. It is not contended that the Institute examina- 
._ tions will discover whether a man has the gifts necessary 
“for a great architect; it only guarantees that he has the 
. hecessary technical and general education to enable him to 
practise. If it is thought desirable, in order to bring as 
many architects as possible under the zegis of the Institute 
_in order to insure uniform practice, I submit that some 
different and clearly-defined class with a different denomi- 
nation might be created, or that the honorary fellowship of 
the Institute should only be given, as it has been in Johan- 
nesburg, in cases of unquestioned eminence, on which point 
the whole of the members of the Institute practising in the 
country, wherever it may be, should be asked for an almost 
_ unanimous vote, which, although we are singularly free 
here from local jealousy, has many obvious difficulties. In 
order to meet these and other objections and difficulties in 
connection with the selection of members, the Institute are 
proposing to hold a special qualifying examination in the 
various parts of the British Empire. This does not, I 
admit, altogether cover the ground, as there are numerous 
gentlemen belonging to this Institute who cannot, for per- 
fectly legitimate reasons, undertake to undergo this ordeal, 
but it is a step in the right direction, and will in time bring 
about a standardisation of recognised architects. The 
tendency to eliminate the nondescript adherent must be to 
raise the status of the profession in this country. 

With regard to our position, I suppose I am within the 
mark when I say that some half-dozen leading members of 
our local Institute have had the spending of some millions 
of pounds since the war, money entrusted to them by the 
public. We project and carry through large schemes, from 
the initial stages to the most minute detail of the com- 
pletion. This argues the possession of certain mental 
qualifications and exceptional organising power. We are, 
however, consistently overlooked by the powers that be 
when any public commission is appointed in a matter of 
importance, and we have not been asked to contribute or 
_ Suggest a member of the Legislative Council. I think that 
as a profession we are too retiring and self-contained. I 
believe that a wise hospitality would advance our art and 
its recognition. The public hears too little of art and 
architecture. We should have an annual dinner, to which 
public men should be asked, as is done by most of our 
kindred societies. We should let it be seen that we are of 
some importance in the world as_ professional men, 
as business men, as scientists and also as artists. Archi- 
tecture is an art that has always been esteemed and 


students employed upon it. 
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encouraged by all enlightened nations; it has been taken as 
a gauge of the civilisation and culture in all times; it is. 
necessary that we as professors of the art should see that: 
it does not suffer from neglect and ignorance in South’ 
Africa. ae 

It is surely nothing less than a national misfortune when 
public buildings are erected which are a travesty of our 
art, and when our suburbs, which might have been 
beautiful, and for which nature has done so much, are com- 
posed to such a large extent of the commonplace and drab 
type of house instead of the beautiful homes, either large 
or small, which it is proved are possible. The older 
suburbs of Pretoria, and a considerable part of our older 
Johannesburg suburbs, are full of examples of the baneful 
influence of the “nondescript adherent of the profession,” 
and of an uninformed and uncritical public, who show an 
absence of any appreciation of the charm of simplicity, 
dignity or truth. 

To revert to my text, it is certainly a most extraordinary 
anomaly that a mechanical engineer in a mine, and even @ 
plumber, should have to pass an examination and obtain a 
certificate, while an architect can practis2 without anything 
of the sort. He can simply put up a board with “ architect ” 
after his name, and he becomes at once a member of the 
professional classes. Should he appear in Court his 
evidence is taken down by the judges as being expert 
technical evidence, when he may possibly know less of the 
subject than the man who is opposed to him. These 
gentlemen, to whom I referred as nondescript adherents of 
the profession, have no knowledge of the underlying 
principles of architecture and employ empirical methods, 
which are out of place in a profession. _To remedy this 
state of affairs is the desire of all qualified men: At 
present, of course, it cannot be said that all members of the 
Royal Institute are qualified men, but the Royal Institute is 
slowly and surely achieving her object, which is that they 
shall be. ‘Still less do I wish to seem to infer that the 


members of this Institute and others who in the past have — 


for various legitimate reasons been unable to find time or 
have not had an opportunity of going up for the Royal 
Institute examinations are not fully qualified. I am deal- 
ing rather with the fuiure of our profession and justifying 
the line taken by the Royal Institute in holding these 
examinations, and in making them a condition of member- 
ship, and also to justify the intention of getting a Registra- 
tion Act passed through Parliament at an early date. How 
the desired end will ultimately be attained is not within 
the scope of this discussion ; I merely wish now to point 
out that this is the end in view, and | think we all agree it 
is a desirable one. 


GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART... 


HE new art school when completed will have, along 
Renfrew Street, a total length of 148 feet and a depth 

of 77 feet. The existing eastern section is 56 feet in height, 
but the roof is to be removed and an attic storey added, giving 
a uniform height over the whole extent of the building of 
72 feet. The frontage to Renfrew Street is a continuation 
of the design of the eastern section, but the western eleva- 
tion to Scott Street will form a special feature. At the 
south-west corner of the building on the second floor the 
library is situated. Here the building rises to a height of 
100 feet, and the wall will be broken by the library windows, 
20 feet in height, between which will be placed a series of 
emblematic figures, representing art, sculpture, architecture 
and music. The basement floor of the building is set apart 
for the modelling school and a series of technical studios 
for metalworkers, wood-carvers and enamellers, book- 
binders, house decorators, &c., and there is a sub-basement, 
in which there are rooms for stone-carvers, pointers and 
casters. The modelling school measures 120 feet by 
48 feet, and has elementary, advanced and life classrooms. 
Altogether on the basement floor there is accommodation 
for about 200 students. The life modelling-room is lighted 
from the roof and is 30 feet in height, an all-important 


| Matter in connection with colossal statuary, as the largest 


piece of sculpture may be worked inside and a number of 
On the basement floor there 
is also a lecture theatre, seated for 150 students, with an 
independent entrance from Scott Street. On the ground 
floor are situated the still life and architectural schools. 
The ornament and still-life classes occupy the correspond- 
ing floor of the eastern section, and this portion of the new 
section, which will accommodate about 200 students, will be 
set apart for the architectural school. Passing to the first floor, 
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there will be here also a rearrangement of classes. The 
eastern section, when the building is completed, will be given 
over entirely to the antique school, and in the new or western 
section will be the life school, the school of design, a large 
and finely-lit museum, a school library, and the head- 
master’s private roomand studio. The lifeschool measures 
120 feet by 35 feet, with a height of 28 feet, and it will 
accommodate about 150 students. It is splendidly lighted 
from the front, and it has also roof lights, the second or 
attic floor being recessed about 10 feet to permit of this 
arrangement. The library is a handsome apartment, 
35 feet square and 28 feet high. The bookcases are so 
placed that there will be recesses all» round the room, 
giving ample opportunities for private study. Adjoining 
the library is the librarian’s room. The second or attic 
floor will be appropriated entirely for studios. In the new 
section there will be five private studios for professors, 
while in the old section over the existing building there will 
be nine studios for advanced students or for artists visiting 
the city. Hitherto there has been a lack of facilities for 
artists from a distance who might desire the use of a studio 
temporarily to do some special piece of work, and the 
arrangement to be made in the school of art, when it 
reaches completion, will be a great convenience to such 
visitors. Classrooms for flower painting and composition 
will likewise be provided on this floor immediately over 
the library, and connected with these rooms will be a con- 
‘servatory with light from the south-east. 

Sixty-seven years ago, in the upper rooms of a house in 
Ingram Street, at the foot of Montrose Street, diverted for 
the time from its purpose as business premises into a 
medium for the study of other arts of peace, the Glasgow 
School of Art started on its career. And there are not a 
few among the older citizens of Glasgow and the neighbour- 
hood, says a correspondent of the Glasgow Herald, who can 
still recall, with a sense somewhat of physical discomfort, 
the cheerless wintry mornings that saw them wending their 
ante-auroral way to receive those lessons in drawing which, 
though rigorous and circumscribed in dexterity, were yet 
in certain instances to prove of fruitful issue to the re- 
cipients, and in all cases to serve as an incentive to further 
progress and to higher and more purely artistic attain- 
ments, 

For from this humble beginning, in these chilling yet 
courageous circumstances, the Glasgow School of Art has 
grown in power and broadened in development, until the 
stately but utilitarian building pictures the present ideal 
which those charged with the care of art education in the 
Western Metropolis have decided to complete, in order to 
satisfy the demands of a school whose pupils are as 
numerous and as earnest as those of any art institution in 
the three kingdoms, and whose work is receiving a recog- 
nition. that begins in Glasgow but extends among the 
majority of civilised communities. The strength of the 
school has grown with the recognition of art as a vital factor 
in the commercial and social life of the city. It was the fore- 
sight of a few of the leading citizens of Glasgow, interested 
in art education, that gave the institution its birth. Just as 
a small body of equally intelligent civic fathers saw in the 
MacLellan collection of pictures the nucleus of the present 
famous gallery of paintings, and as the Municipality has 
just crowned their art collections by building in Kelvin- 
grove Park a palace fit to contain such treasures, so 
have the citizens and the State combined to erect an institu- 
tion wherein the sons and daughters of the citizens of 
Glasgow may receive an art education rendering them 
capable in the present of appreciating art, whether pictured, 
carved or manufactured, and Possibly give to certain of 
their number that cunning of hand that may either enable 
them to add their picture or their sculpture to the galleries, 
or widen that knowledge of design and application that 
shall enrich the product of the factory and of the work- 
shop. Certain it is that it is long since Glasgow relied 
upon any hands other than those of her own artists to 
place her among the art centres of the world, and just 
as surely it is that designers working in Glasgow 
are capable of more than holding their own among 
the demands made by the world’s markets. In -the 
education alike of painter, designer and craftsman the 
Glasgow School of Art has played an important part, and 
the governors, fully alive alike to the needs of the hour and 
the question of future developments, have met the respon- 
sibility committed to their charge with commendable fulness 
of thought and action. Their untiring efforts to make the 
school in every way a success have been munificently 
acknowledged by the State, acting through the Scotch 


Education Department, and as equally responded to by the 
Municipality and by the growing circle of warm-hearted 
friends interested in the work and development of the 
school. 

The building, whether studied internally or viewed from 
the outside, may be said to be, in more senses than one, the 
latest development in architectural thought, but when all is 
said and done there is little doubt that as a workshop it 
thoroughly meets all demands, and the six years that 
have been spent in the portion now standing have 
found out new faults in the outer structure or in 
the inner arrangements. So much is this the case 
that the new half is virtually to be a repeat of that 
now standing. Certain changes in external treatment 
appear, but the Spacious, well-lighted rooms that now 
exist are to be repeated, and the whole building when com- 
pleted, will be another noteworthy addition to the wealth of 
architectural art in Glasgow. The design is from the firm 
of Honeyman, Keppie & Mackintosh, the work being 
carried out under the personal supervision of Mr. Mack- 
intosh. And it may be, perhaps, a practical testimony to 
the character of the education given that Mr. Mackintosh is 
an artist who received his early training in the school, and 
who by this, his latest work, adds to his reputation as an 
architect, and gives an added lustre to his Alma Mater. 
Living and working in the school as a pupil, and having a 
knowledge at first hand of the requirements of an art school, 
Mr. Mackintosh has conceived these requirements as from 
the inside outwards, and he has embodied his knowledge 
and experience in a building that sums up the necessities of 
the art education of to-day in a spirit that testifies to the 
beautiful in the essential. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FIRE STATIONS. 


As the meeting of the London County Council on the 

18th ult. a question was asked whether there was an 
excessive amount of steel. used in the construction of the 
Council’s fire stations. The fire brigade committee have 
inquired into the matter. The steelwork in fire stations is, 
they are informed, designed as far as possible upon the 
basis of the following loads and working stresses, viz. :— 
The maximum stresses allowed in the steel are 7 tons per 
square inch for exposed girders, and 9 tons per square inch 
for steel joists and girders embedded in concrete. The 
portions of steelwork in the fire stations which would be 
likely to appear to an observer to be excessive generally 
occur at the first-floor level over the appliance room. Here 
somewhat heavy girders are necessary owing to the 
exceptional loads which they have to bear as the result of 
the special planning required in the case of a fire station. 


‘The appliance room usually occupies the greater part of 


the area of the ground floor, and has to be kept as free as 
possible from piers and walls, and practically the whole of 
the frontage of the room is required for the run-out from 
the station. Provision has therefore to be made for carry- 
ing the greater portion of the upper structure (which is 
divided into small rooms), consisting of floors, walls, par- 
titions and chimneys, and most of the steelwork is thus 
concentrated at the first-floor level. In some of the fire 
stations the supporting power of the central pier at the 
run-out is ignored in order to allow for its removal, and in 
certain stations provision has been made for building an 
additional storey whenever required, and the weight of this 
would have to be carried by the main girders. 

In the new Tooting fire station the main girders extend 
over three spans, and were originally designed as plate 
girders, but the steelwork contractors in order to expedite 
delivery offered to supply heavier girders from their stock 
without additional cost to the Council, and this offer was 
accepted. 


The Right Hon. Charles Booth has addressed the following 
letter to the Chapter of St. Paul’s through the Archdeacon 
of London :—"I have already expressed to you privately my 
wish to present to the cathedral the picture by Mr. Holman 
Hunt entitled The Light of the World, and I would now beg 
you to be so good as to bring my offer formally before the 
Chapter. My wish and that of Mr. Holman Hunt would be 
that a place should be found for the picture in the body of 
the church, so as to be readily seen by those who come and 
worship there.” This munificent gift has been gratefully 
received by the Chapter. The picture is on its way home 
from its journey round the world, and will not be placed in 
the cathedral before October. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In modern exhibitions examples of French art are 
considered to be essential.: But the artists “who 
contribute works no less than those who are not invited 
to contribute are often dissatisfied with the results. 
If there are sales they are found to be subjected to 
unexpected commissions and many other grievances 
arise. In order to obviate disappointments which have 
been too common a committee of leading artists was 
lately organised, and this permanent committee of fine 
arts will be responsible for the arrangement of the 
French section in foreign exhibitions. M. Bonnat was 
unanimously nominated as president and has accepted 
the office. The vice-presidents are M. Bernarp, the 
painter, and M. Merciz, the sculptor. There are special 
committees to represent architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, engraving and etching, and decorative arts. The 
members of the architectural committee are MM. pre 
Baupot, DrEGLANE, GUILLEMoNAT, Latoux, Moyaux, 
Normand, Piumet, Ravin, VAupREMER. With so 


tions of many French artists will be removed and the 
public in general will be gainers. 


AFTER spending three months in Buenos Ayres 
M. Bouvarp has returned to his duties in the Hotel de 
Ville, Paris, where he directs the services of architec- 
ture. He was solicited to visit the capital of the 
Argentine Republic in order to suggest the works 
necessary to place it.on an equality with the European 
capitals. Never was a projector less hampered. 
M. Bouvarp might be a magician, and the authorities, 
his faithful servants, were prepared to do whatever. he 
commanded. Apparently the positions were reversed. 
The citizens of Buenos Ayres saw.only wide thorough- 
fares and splendid buildings. It was the architect who 
had to put a check on their imagination by explaining 
the cost of improvements. M. Bouvarp has prepared 
a scheme which reveals what is possible in the course 
of several years if money is forthcoming and the inhabi- 
tants continue to be enthusiastic about building. But 
he has prepared other plans which are limited ‘to the 
works which should be commenced without delay, and 
which will be an earnest of those which are to follow. 
Two of M. Bouvarn’s assistants will remain in Buenos 
Ayres in order to superintend the works and to keep 
him informed of the progress of events. Next year 
M. Bouvarp will again visit the South American city. 


Tue clergy are bound to set an example of reverence 
for the Sabbath. We may therefore take it for granted 
that when they learn from the latest report of the 
Tariff Commission that the stained glass which is im- 
ported in such large quantities from Belgium and 
Germany is in part a product of Sunday labour they 
will cease to give orders to foreigners. 
have been reported about the glaring colours and the 


unfitness of the treatment for quiet English churches 


without avail. But possibly the breach of a Command- 
ment may have more effect on the clergy. The high 
tariff, which amounts to 45 per cent. of value, has 
diminished the trade between «this country and the 
United States in stained glass. The duty in Canada is 
likewise so high, less glass is exported to the colony 
than formerly. An architect and surveyor informed the 
Commission that the cheaper .and_ thinner grades of 
glass especially are derived very largely from foreign 
importation. The superior kinds hold their own much 
better, though even “ British” plate is made abroad and 
sent here. Difficulty and cost of transit seem the only 
important, bar to heavy dumping. Certain kinds of glass 
for the lining of walls in lieu of glazed tiling are arising 
in considerable quantities. A variety of suggestions are 
made in the evidence in the way of remedial measures, 


Complaints. 


| the prevailing opinion being in favour of achange in the 


British fiscal system to equalise conditions in the home 
market, to secure fairer treatment in foreign markets. 
and especially to encourage trade with what are 


regarded as the most promising export markets for the . 


glass industry, namely, those of the British colonies. 


Tue biennial prize of 12,000 francs founded by the ° 
late Baron ALpHonsE DE RoruscHILp will next year be 
It is intended to encourage - 


awarded for the first time. 
a French artist having merit, or'as a recompense of an. 


artist’s career, and the Académie des Beaux-Arts will - 
be the judges. Their awards for other prizes which 
were available this year have been! announced. M. - 
Leport-Maenizz has gained the Maurand prize of 


1,000 francs destined for a young landscape-painter. 


One founded by Henrt LEHMANN of | the value’ of — 


3,000 francs for painters who are under twenty-five 


F ee i? .._ | years of age was divided between M. UrzBain BourGEois 
many zealous artists to.control exhib‘tions the objec- | y 8 


and M. AnprE Leroy. M. Raset has gained the Prix 
Deprez of 1,000 francs for sculptors. The Prix Brigard 
valued at 3,000 francs for a marine painting was 
awarded to M. Atrrep STIVAL. 


Mdlle. Jeanne Burty. Another prize worth 2,000 francs, 
offered for a painting of a nude baby from eight to: 
fifteen months old, was awarded to M. Guepy. A prize 
of 3,000 francs to recompense a painter without fortune: 
was bestowed on M. Batanpe. For the Prix Ary Scheffer 
of 6,000 francs for an engraver M. LaGuILLERMIE was 
the successful applicant. 


AccorpiInc to the Greek legends the venerable 


Nestor, whose name is likely to live for ever as the . 


designation of a wise and faithful councillor, was born 
in Pylos. 
the Trojan war, and when it was over the gods who 


favoured the Trojans did not interfere with his voyage - 
homewards, and he is supposed to have continued his — 
Whereabouts in — 


rule for several years in Pylos. 
Greece was his city? It appears there were three. 
towns which bore the name, and the ancient geographers 


could not decide in which of them Nestor reigned. In — 
modern times it was thought to be Navarino Vecchio. . 


Dr. DorpreLp has been superintending explorations on 
the supposed site. He discovered a vaulted grave of 
the type of those in Mycenze,-which was approached by 
a tortuous passage. Apparently the researches were 


anticipated some centuries ago, for the vault or treasury — 
All that could be ~ 


had been cleared of its contents. 
discovered was a very small figure of a frog in gold. 
and a few vases which in style had some resemblance 
to those brought to light at Knossos by Dr. Evans. 


The masonry of the walls was not of a high class, and. | 
at present there is nothing to justify HomeEr’s description - 


of Pylos as a well-built city, which was a common 
expression with him. But it is hoped that when the 


exploration is resumed in the autumn there will be more » 


success. 


- Attuoucn L’Art has no longer the benefit of the - 


guidance of the regretted Pau LrEro1, the new number 
must be considered satisfactory by the subscribers. An 
etching ofa child by M. WaLtneEr after Pau. Dusois is 


a characteristic example of that master’s vigorous treat- _ 


ment. . There are also six phototype plates after 


different masters. 
painter, CHALLAMEL Lecour, the publicist, Early Salon 
Exhibitions, German Art in the Eighteenth Century 
(with reproduction of the lithograph of GorTHE by 
DeELacrorx) and other subjects. Under the new 
management the reputation of the periodical acquired. 
during twenty-seven years will be sustained. 


The prize Maxime » 
David of 400 francs for miniature painting falls to 


Old as he was he took a prominent part in. . 


Articles appear on Lancret, the . 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 

HIS illustration is reproduced from the drawing 
now in the Royal Academy, and shows the 
administration blocks of the infirmary at present in 
progress under the direction of Mr. Epwin T. Hatt 
and Mr. Joun Brooke. Plans and elevations of the 
buildings represented appeared in The Architect for 
January 4, 11 and 18 of the present year. The institu- 
tion is to be completed next June and nearly all the 
buildings are already roofed in. The contractors are 
Messrs. ARNoLD & Sons, of Doncaster, and the clerk 
of works, Mr. A. Turner. Among the sub-contractors 
are—The Trafford Park Steelworks, Ltd., iron fire- 
escape staircases; Messrs. E. Heaton & Son, boilers 
and fittings; Messrs. J. & E. Haut, Lrp., refrigerating 
plant; Messrs. Gopparp, Massry & Warner, dis- 
infector ; Messrs. MrtpRum Bros., Lrp., refuse 
_ destructor; Mr. Gipert Sear, carving; Messrs. 
JAMES SLaTER & Co., kitchen fittings ; Messrs. D. & J. 
Tuiis, Lrp.,’ laundry fittings; Messrs. Vincent 
Roperts & May, drying machines in laundry ; Messrs. 

Morris & Son, fire hydrants, &c. 


NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICEs : PARLIAMENT STREET FRONT. 
HE remarkably fine block of new Government 
offices which face Parliament Street, West- 
minster, is now approaching completion, and we are 


‘ therefore enabled to give an illustration of the 
same. The exterior is ali of Portland stone. The 
sculptors of the pediment are Messrs. HorsEMAN 


& GuntTHorPE, while the carvings on the arch- 
way facing Charles Street, as well as the keystone 
heads and panels, were done by Messrs. Fritu & Co., 
and the capitals of the columns are by Messrs. Daymonp. 
The roof has been covered with Limmer asphalte, and 
the Fletton bricks to the number of nearly 20 millions 
were supplied by Messrs. Hicxs, GARDENER & CG, Of 
Peterborough. Altogether there were about 28 millions 
of bricks utilised. _ 

The joinery is of teak and oak, and pitch-pine 
blocks have been used for flooring. The mosaicwork 
has been executed by the Mosaic Marble and Tile 
Company and Messrs. DirsprKer, Lrp._ The plastering- 
work is by Messrs. A. & S. Wueater, the tiling by 
Messrs. Carter & Co., of Poole, and Epwarps, of 
Ruabon, Mr. W. E. Bone is responsible for the 


plumbingwork, and the ironwork has been sup- 
plied by Messrs. Dorman, Lonc & Co. The 
Staircases and steps are of hard York stone, 


supplied by Messrs. J. Brook & Sons, Halifax. 
The lavatory basins were by Messrs. G. & D. Mus- 
GRAVE, Horwich, Lancs, and the urinals and closets by 
Messrs, Doutton, ‘of Lambeth. The sashweights, of 
which about 75 tons were used, are from the Carron 
Company, The heating has been carried out by Messrs. 
STRODE & Co. The contractors for the whole work are 
Messrs. SPENcER, SANTO & Co., and the architect was the 
late Mr. J. M. Brypon. We may add that the manager 
of the works is Mr. P. H. PaTTEn, and the clerk of the 
works is Mr, SEaRcHFIELD. 


THE NEW ROYAL LIVER BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


\ N YE publish this week an illustration of the import- 

ant building designed as a substitute for the 
Tower Buildings which now exist at the bottom of 
Water Street, extending towards St. Nicholas Church. 
As the view indicates, there will eventually stand in 
this important thoroughfare a building of imposing pro- 
portions calculated to dwarf any other building in the 
city devoted exclusively to mercantile offices. 

It has for some time been recognised that the buildings 
have been unsuitable to present-day business require- 
ments, and with their numerous awkward staircases 
and no lifts communicating with the different floors 

they are considered out of date. Baron GLANUSK, for 


this reason, some time ago decided that the whole of | 


-family. 


the existing buildings should be pulled down and a 
building of a modern character erected in their place,. 
adhering still to the same name, and thus maintaining. 
the traditional interest attaching to the historic associa- 
tions already referred to. As emblematic of this it will 
be noticed that a tower occupies a prominent position 
on the top of the building. 

According to Picton’s ‘* Memorials of Liverpool,” the 
site of Tower Buildings during the early years of the 
nineteenth century was occupied with a grim-looking, 
castellated structure, the ‘ Tower” of Liverpool, which 
in the olden times was the fortalice of the Earls of 
Derpy: indeed, its history is closely connected with 
the fortunes of the Sranteys of Knowsley. For many 
years it was the seaside residence and embarkation 
place for the Isle of Man and Ireland for the Dersy 
During its later years the ancient structure was 
used as a common gaol, and notwithstanding the erec- 
tion of the new borough gaol in 1786, the old Tower 
continued to be occupied both by felons and debtors 
down to July 1811. It then remained unoccupied until 
1819, when the building was pulled down for necessary 
improvements in Water Street, and the materials were 
sold by auction for 200/. During the sailors’ riots in 
August: 1775, some of the rioters were’ secured and 
lodged in the old Tower. A mob of about 2,000 men 
assembled and attacked the gaol, which surrendered at 
discretion, and the prisoners were carried off in triumph, 
At one period, balls and assemblies were held in the 
ancient chapel of the Tower. Those whose business 
takes them to the offices in Tower Buildings may have 
seen on a stone tablet on the south wall of the inner 
quadrangle the following inscription :— 

Has Aedes 

Situm olim castelli 

Comitum de Derby 

Denuo construxit 
Negotiis pacisque artibus fovendis 

Dedicavit 

Jos. Bailey Eq. Aur. 

Anno Salutis MDCCCLVII. 
Architecto J. A. Picton. 


The new colossal pile will rise up eight storeys in 
the main body, and eleven storeys with the tower. The 
building altogether will cover a site of half an acre, the 
whole of the ground floor, having that great area, 
being already taken by the Booth Steamship Line, 
James Street. This will rank as perhaps the largest 
single office in Liverpool. ' Half the first floor will be 
occupied by the Ellerman and Hall Steamship Lines, 
which are located in the present building. Messrs. F. H. 
PowELL & Co., shipowners, will have a suite of offices 
on the second floor, and many of the present tenants 
will again be seen in the new premises. The height of 
the structure to the top of the main tower will be 
152 feet, compared with 136 feet, the height of the 
existing tower. There will be three public entrances— 
one in Water Street, one in the Strand and another 
from the churchyard—and inside the building there will 
be three main staircases and four lifts. The premises 
will be lighted with electricity, and heated throughout 
by the landlord. Whilst architecturally the building 
will be of handsome and striking appearance, light and 
utility are the main features of the design. It is 
expected to be ready for occupation in the year 1908. 
An arrangement has been come to whereby the lessees,. 
in return for the permission of the Corporation to the 
absorption of a portion of Prison Weint in the building 
site, will give up the portion of the site required for the 
widening of Water Street. This will constitute an im- 
portant public improvement, allowing more room for the 
electric-car and vehicular traffic, which is constantly 
pouring into Water.Street from the pierhead and the 
docks. 

The architect for the new building is Mr. W. AuBREY 
Tuomas, State Insurance Buildings, Dale Street, Liver- 
pool, to whom we are indebted for the photograph. 
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URBAN AND SUBURBAN PLANNING.* 


T is still a somewhat new idea in England that a city can 
consciously assume a beautiful shape, though this 
Conference is a good witness to the strength of the idea 
now that it has been born among us. In England we have 
too long looked for beauty in towns as a kind of accidental 
by-product brought about by the fortuitous combination of 
age and situation. Given a new manufacturing town in the 
centre of a flat expanse of country, we at once imagine it 
of necessity some hideous thing to be shunned by all except 
those unhappy ones who are compelled to spend a portion 
of their lives within its gates. As such towns are usually 
constituted by sheer haphazard the feeling is a very natural 
one. Yet such a town presents the easiest problems in 
symimetrical and monumental planning—the type of plan- 
ning suited to a plain. 

There seem to me to be two chief reasons to account for 
the fact that in this matter we, in the nineteenth century, 
fell so far behind our continental neighbours. The first, 
which is still with us and may be always so, is the average 
Englishman’s desire to get rich quickly and shut himself up 
in his own castle, careless of the community which has 
helped him to achieve his ends. The second, which is 
slowly disappearing, was that every cultured person in 
the latter part of the last century suffered from a surfeit 
of the picturesque. The Gothic revival in architecture, 
the romantic spirit in literature, the teaching of Mr. 
Ruskin and the works of the pre-Raphaelites all led in 
this direction and did infinite harm to the dignity of 
our towns. I suppose since the beginning of the last 
century no square or circus or any other symmetrical Alace 
of any importance has been laid out in any English 


town, and yet it is only with the use of such forms that the | 


finest architectural effects are possible. It must not be 


imagined from this that there is no scope for the picturesque. 


or romantic in civic architecture. The very supposition is 
absurd. The real fact is that the picturesque is properly 
inherent in the site and cannot be artificially brought about. 
It would, for instance, be impossible for Edinburgh with its 
rock to be anything but picturesque. But on a plain the 
right treatment of plan is a broad symmetrical balancing of 
effects, the type of plan which is in essence monumental and 
classical. This was the kind of plan Sir Christopher Wren 
first suggested in England after the Great Fire of London, 
of which the best English example is the city of Bath, laid 
out in the eighteenth century by the Woods, father and son, 
the architects of the building we are occupying at the present 
moment. Inthe nineteenth century Paris is the obvious 
instance. 

If, then, it is conceded that this is the spirit in which we 
should plan the level and principal portions of the town, it 
follows as a necessary corollary that the planning of such 
new parts or the alterations of existing parts must be con- 
sciously directed towards some definite scenic effect. The 
direction of the main thoroughfares can no longer be 
dictated by that of the primitive sheep track. It ‘means 
further, that in these portions of the town the scope of the 
individual builder must be limited for the public good. In 
the picturesque portions the reverse is the case. Here the 
very individuality of the buildings enhances the picturesque- 
ness. We all know the charm and romance conveyed by 
the varying outline of roof upon roof as buildings climb a 
hill. To prohibit variety of form and colour would here be 
to lessen the beauty of the town, not to increase it. 

In the last century in England we carried our indi- 
vidualism through our towns from end to end, respecting 
neither our neighbours nor the general good. It was pos- 
sible less than ten years ago for Nash’s fine architectural 
scheme in Regent Street to be broken up by two odd and 
ugly domes erected to advertise certain shops. It is still 
possible in Liverpool to introduce a yellow terra-cotta 
dressed building into the quiet dignity and repose of 
Rodney Street, for it has unfortunately been done. Castle 
Street, too, which had the makings of one of the finest 
streets in England, though in our happy-go-lucky way it 
just manages to miss being centred on the domes of the 
custom house and the town hall, has never maintained the 
example of dignity and stateliness set by these two build- 
ings and by Cockerell’s Bank of England. Good as the 
street is by its width and position, how much better it 
might have been were the buildings on either side of one 
height and one material, not to mention the more debateable 
point of one style. 


* A paper by Professor C. H. Reilly read at the City Beautiful 
Conference, Town Hall, Liverpool, on Thursday, June 27. 


While, however, this riot of individual fancy and in- 
dividual advertisement was playing havoc with our modern 


English towns, France was laying out, not only in Paris but 


in all her provincial centres, broad streets and boulevards 
on architecturally conceived lines. 
which had some architectural relation to one another, being 
either focussed at some important centre or having their 
vista closed by some monumental building. The broad- 
ness of effect was certainly olktained in the majority of cases 


at some sacrifice of the picturesque, but sufficient old and — 


irregular streets remain in Paris round Notre-Dame or give 
varied outline to the Montmartre Hill to even enhance by 
contrast the grandeur of the great boulevards. 

The lesson for us is that this could only be consciously 
brought about by strict building regulations which took into 
consideration other things beyond hygiene and the public 
safety. To increase the beauty of the town was the patriotic 
duty of the municipality and the rights of individuals were 
curtailed for this end. French and lately American towns 
have, in fact, lived a conscious regulated life, while our 
towns as towns have in this respect slept. 
this foresight, as of all foresight in such matters, has not 
only been an increase in dignity and beauty, but, if Paris 
may be taken as typical, an increase in material prosperity 
as well, 

It may be useful then to state in general terms the way 
in which these results have been brought about and to see 
if the same methods could not be adopted here. eee 


The first main distinction between Parisian methodsand 


ours is that in Paris all schemes involving in any way the 


beauty of the town, whether they be for the laying out of . 


new streets, the drafting of new building regulations, or 
merely the decoration of some public building, are reported 
on by specially appointed commissions of experts assisted 
by the permanent officials. It has become an honour for 
any artist, whether he be an architect or painter or a 
sculptor, to serve on these commissions and give freely and 
without remuneration the best of his ability to the public 
service. For instance, the Paris building laws were revised 
in 1896 on the report of a commission which consisted of 
the following persons :—Two municipal councillors, the 
official who corresponds to our building surveyor, the chief 
of the department which deals with building lines, the chief 
engineer, the chief inspector and the honorary architect to 
the town of Paris, that is, seven official personages. So far 
it might have been an English departmental committee. 
But here is the difference, in Paris sixteen other outside 
architects of distinction were added so as to insure to the 
town the best ability, which is not generally willing to sub- 
mit itself to the trammels of an official position. Sucha 
commission it will be at once seen would possess 
enormous weight. It dared to legislate on many other 
matters besides those affecting the health and safety of 
the public. It imposed a large number of restrictions 
on buildings which we have not arrived at in England, 
but it did them with knowledge of the effect to be produced. 
To take an apparently small matter but one which has been 
large in the result. As in Edinburgh and London, though 
not yet in Liverpool except for domestic buildings, the 
limiting height of all buildings in Paris is proportioned to 
the width of the street, but in addition to that the roof is to 
be contained within a quadrant of a circle of given radius. 
The result of this simple regulation has been to bring about 
a striking uniformity of roofs, which is most important to 
the regular and monumental appearance of a street, for in 
a wide thoroughfare it is the masses of roof seen against 
the sky which are the dominating features of the facades. 
The Avenue del’Opéra and Rue de Rivoli are good examples 
of this. Another by-law, more strictly dealing with pro- 
jections over the public way, has led to the flatter and 
quieter treatment of town fronts which is so characteristic 
of a French town. But granting the existence of such a 
commission as I have related above, it is possible for the 
municipality to exercise a much greater control over build- 
ings than it exercises already, and to definitely prohibit 
buildings of bad design, as well as to encourage good ones. 

In Edinburgh, where the Guild Court, which is largely 
composed of architects, controls all building operations, the 
designs for the exterior of buildings about to be erected 
have to be submitted for approval together with a statement 
of the materials to be used. Edinburgh can thus control 
the appearance of its streets in a way neither Liverpool nor 
indeed any other English town can. But Brussels and Paris 
go much further than this. When a new street is to be 
opened up they offer definite encouragements to good build- 
ing by awarding prizes for the best designs for the buildings 


By this I mean streets — 


The result of - 


, ee 
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about to be erected in it. Paris even not only gives a prize 
to the architect but gives a remission of part of the street 
tax, that is, of the rates, to the owner of the building. No 
such direct encouragement to build beautifully has ever 
been proposed, as far as I am aware, in England, nor would 
it be much use unless we accepted the system of trusting 
the awards to juries of experts. In England the building 
by-laws are drawn up and administered by lay bodies, 
assisted by officials who in most cases make no claim to 
be architects or to have had any education in the fine arts. 

But if this question of expert advice is necessary in 
dealing with the details of buildings, how much more 
necessary does it become when a big improvement scheme 
is projected. For consider what the cutting of a single new 
street in a town involves, in addition to the sewering, the 
lighting and paving, for which the borough engineers and 
surveyors are the proper authorities. The intersections the 
new street makes with every cross street mean important 
building sites, and the shapes of these sites determine for 
ever the shapes of the buildings to be put upon them. Are 
they good shapes, conducive to beautifully-shaped buildings ? 
For it is not a sound canon of architectural criticism to say 
of buildings, as was once humorously said of the University 
Buildings in Liverpool, that we greatly admire them, but 
much dislike their shape. The ground plan of a building 
is its most important factor. Will the sites provided make 
balanced, symmetrical, dignified buildings ? These are all 
questions, I submit, of a purely architectural character, and 
the city beautiful of the future depends for its existence on 
the solutions arrived at, and as such they are as important 
as those problems of traffic and sewerage which have till 
now completely held the field. 

Weare having at this very moment in Liverpool a striking 
example of the simple disaster which follows the neglect of 
these questions. The famous George’s Dock sites are, it 
will be admitted, among the most important in the town. 
They stand at its very gates and a worthy treatment of them 
should have been the town’s first care. Yet the shape and 
size of these three sites has been determined solely by the 
carrying through to the river front of Water Street and 
Brunswick Street, regardless of the fact that the sites so 
left are of most unequal shape and size. This being so, we 
are beginning too late to realise that we can never have a 
balenced composition of the three buildings such as the 
position demands, and it is consequently rather useless now 
to complain of one building being higher than the rest. 
Again, there being in existence no architectural scheme for 
the whole, we find the Dock Board on one of the end sites 
putting up a building with a very dominant dome led up to 
by lesser ones, which is essentially the type of building to 
form the centre of a composition, not one of the wings. I 
do not know in this case what difficulties, if any, there were 
in the way of laying out these sites in an architectural 
manner. If, for instance, it were necessary for Brunswick 
Street and Water Street to be carried through, why the 
buildings on the river front could not have been carried 
over them on arches or with a.colonnade; but whatever 
the difficulties were, I feel in France a proper architectural 
solution would have been obtained even at the cost of a 
short Act of Parliament. The best architecture can now 
never make a success of these sites, though beautiful 
materials and good detail may alleviate the disaster. 

In London we have recently had an example of the 
opposite method of dealing with town property—the French 
method, if I may call it so, though it was the English method 
too from the time of Wren till the end of the eighteenth 
century. The Crown, in dealing with its Piccadilly and 
Regent Street property, have formed just such an advisory 
committee of artists as is commissioned in Paris. Two 

_ leading independent architects—Sir Aston Webb and Mr. 

Belcher—were asked to form a committee to join Sir John 

Taylor, the official architect, in advising the Crown. The 

result has been that, after a century of individualisin, we 

are to have once again a complete scheme of harmsnious 
architecture from one end of a street to the other. 

Perhaps enough has been said for the establishment of 
advisory committees of artists. When once established, 
and if the municipality at its back is endowed with sufficient 
power, everything becomes possible. To begin with, an 
ideal plan of the city—ideal only in the sense that it is 
waiting to be realised—such as Washington and Boston 
already possess, should be drawn up, towards the ultimate 
realisation of which all improvement should lead. If 
Wren’s for London, after the Great Fire, had been adopted 
how many expensive latter-day improvements would have 
been forestalled. As in Berlin, certain districts could be 


set apart for certain purposes. The development being no 
longer haphazard the character and consequent value of 
districts could be maintained. Just as much or just as 
little variety as the district requires could be allowed to 
buildings, and not only buildings and streets but whole 
districts could be made parts of one harmonious composi- 
tion. But the possibilities are endless. The one thing 
necessary for a city, as for an individual, is to have faith, 
and all else is added to it. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


PAPER was read before the Conference of the Royal 

Sanitary Institute, Dublin, by Mr. P. C. Cowan 
on “The Economic Housing of the Working Classes in 
Town and Country.” He directed special attention to what 
had been done in Ireland. The waste of capital and 
revenue involved in the conditions of life in slums or 
insanitary hovels was now being generally recognised, and 
the perils to all classes of the community caused thereby 
had become manifest. Professor Koch said:—‘It is the 
overcrowded dwellings of the poor that we have to regard 
as the real breeding-places of tuberculosis ; it is out of them 
that the disease always crops up anew, and it is to the 
abolition of those conditions that we must first and foremost 
direct our attention if we wish to attack the evil at its root 
and wage war against it with effective weapons.” The first 
Labourers (Ireland) Act was passed in 1883, and at 
March 31, 1906, 20,634 cottages had been built, and 887 
were in course of erection. For these cottages loaus 
amounting to 3,415,280/. were sanctioned, equal to about 
159/. per cottage with plot. These loans were repayable by 
an annuity, covering interest and sinking fund, of 4/. 17s. 2d. 
per cent., with a period of fifty years. By the Labourers 
(Ireland) Act, 1906, a great improvement in the financial 
facilities for building cottages was effected, and the District 
Councils might now obtain loans not exceeding, in all, 
4,250,000/,, repayable by an inclusive annuity of 34 per 
cent., and the Government had undertaken to pay 36 per 
cent. of the loan charges, so that only 64 per cent. of 3/. 5s., 
or slightly less than 2 1-12 per cent., would be payable by 
the District Councils for interest and repayment of the 
loans, for which the period was 68% years. During the 
passage of the Bill of 1906 it was stated that the cost of a 
cottage and plot should not exceed 170/. On this assump- 
tion the 4} millions made available should provide for the 
erection of 25,000 cottages with plots. With a rent of 
1s. 3d. a week for a cottage and plot costing 170/, a deficit 
of 5/. os. 2d. on loan charges alone was inevitable until 
the Act of 1906 was passed, but, under the terms of the 
Act, a similar deficit of only 5s. 9d. per cottage would 
fall upon the local rates. Up to 19c6 only about 2 per cent. 
of the total number of cottages were erected in Connaught, 
and less than 10 per cent. in Ulster. In the latter province 
a number of cottages with weaving-room attached have been 
erected for hand-loom weavers of linen. The rents now 
charged throughout the country for a cottage and plot of at 
least half an acre, provided under the Labourers (Ireland) 
Acts, varied from 63d. to 2s. 6d. per week, the general 
average being 11d. a week. Until the present year designs 
for cottages under the Labourers (Ireland) Acts were prepared 
by architects for the local authorities, in accordance with 
simple general requirements framed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board; but, in accordance with a somewhat general 
desire, the Board lias now issued a set of eight plans for 
homes with three or four apartments, and a general form of 
specification which contained a number of alternative 
clauses to suit varying local conditions. Four of the plans 
were obtained by means of an open competition, the terms 
of which called for a kitchen and three bedrooms, an open 
shed and simple pail closet, a height of ceilings on the 
ground floor of 8 feet, and a minimum net cubic capacity 
in the apartments of 3,300 cubic feet, at a cost not exceed- 
ing 130/. Two enterprising firms of contractors had 
erected for the home industries committee at the Irish 
International Exhibition cottages on the designs which 
obtained the first and second prizes in the competition. He 
understood that these firms were prepared to erect cottages 
according to the prize design, with or without slight modifi- 
cations, for a price closely approximating to the sum of 
130/. already referred to. In Ireland, as might be expected, 
the operations of the sanitary authorities as to building 
houses under the Housing of the Working Classes Acts 
had not been very extensive, though the attention of the 
various councils had been carefully directed to the purpose. 
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Up to March 1906 the local authorities in Ireland under | were occupiers each of a single room. The poverty of a 


these Acts provided accommodation for 4,279 families, at a 
“cost of about 180/. per family, or 789,874/. in all. The 
average rent was about 2s. 4d. per week, and the average 
annual loss about 3/. 5s. per annum. In the Dublin dis- 
trict, including the townships, most interesting examples of 
municipal effort in this direction could be seen; and the 
magnificent rehousing schemes of Lord Iveagh were worthy 
of special attention, as were also the varied and able designs 
of the city architect. In the Dublin district the Dublin 
Artisans’ Dwelling Company had provided 3,500 excellent 
dwellings at a cost of about 600,000/.; and if to these were 
added the dwellings provided by the Iveagh and Guinness 
Trusts, the Suburban Artisans’ Dwelling Company and the 
Association for the Housing of the Very Poor, a total of 
4,665 dwellings, costing about 750,164/, was reached. It 
was interesting to observe that these associations had pro- 
vided more houses in the Dublin district than had been 
provided by the town authorities in the whole of Ireland. 
The great influence of a good caretaker on the condition of 
working-class dwellings and on the cost for maintenance 
was not sufficiently regarded, and he was convinced that a 
city might possess an abundant supply of cheap homes in 
fair condition and yet be in great part insanitary on account 
of the domestic habits of the people. An improvement in 
these habits was urgently required, and could only be 
secured by education in simple hygiene and a much more 
rigorous inspection of the sanitary condition of houses than 
was now provided for. As to the provision of new houses 
for the working-classes in towns, the operations of voluntary 
societies or companies should probably be looked to as the 
most hopeful factor, and it was most desirable that such 
operations should be aided as far as possible by the State. 


SANITARY ADMINISTRATION OF DUBLIN. 


HE inaugural address at the Sanitary Congress in Dublin 
was delivered by Sir Charles Cameron, the chief 
medical officer for the city. He said that the city of Dublin 
contained a population estimated in this year to be 300,691. 
Together with four townships, it constituted the Dublin 
metropolitan registration area of the Registrar-General, 
which contained a population of 390,691. In comparing the 
vital statistics of Dublin with cities like London, those of 
the city alone were often taken, not those of the whole 
registration area, which really included the suburbs of the 
city. Forty years ago the sanitary staff of the Corporation 
of Dublin consisted of the whole of one man (an inspector 
of nuisances) and a small part of another man (the secretary 
of the markets committee). Now the staff included a 
medical superintendent officer of health, who was also ex- 
ecutive sanitary officerand publicanalyst ; 20ex-officio officers 
of health, who were the Poor Law medical officers ; an 
assistant executive sanitary officer, a veterinary surgeon, 
two building surveyors, a superintendent of sanitary sub- 
officers (sanitary inspectors), 32 sanitary sub-officers, six 
lady sanitary sub-officers, two inspectors (one a lady) under 
the provisions of the Shop Hours and Shop Assistants’ Seats 
‘Act, three inspectors of food under the Public Health Acts, 
two inspectors of food under the Sale of Food and Drugsand 
Margarine Acts, an inspector of slaughter-houses, caretaker of 
refuge for persons whose dwellings were being disinfectedand 
persons who had been in contact with cases of infectious dis- 
ease ; 12 clerks, caretaker of smallpox hospital, six labourers, 
a superintendent of disinfecting department and a staff of 
twenty-three disinfectors, ambulance men, drivers, white- 
washers and charwomen. The total number of persons 
employed in the public health department, and including 
the superintendent and staff of the Corporation baths and 
washhouses, was112. This large staff had for main objects 
the betterment of the sanitary condition of the city. Perhaps 
in no other city in the United Kingdom was the work of the 
sanitary department more extensive and difficult. A 
hundred years ago Dublin was the largest town in the 
United Kingdom outside London; now it was exceeded in 
population by six cities, which, during the hundred years, 
had grown from moderate size to enormous proportions. 
They were comparatively new as regarded their. houses, 
* but the Dublin of 1907 was much the same as regarded its 
residential houses as it was in 1807, except that the houses 
formerly occupied by single families were now largely 
tenement houses, and were so old that it was difficult to 
keep them in repair. In these houses thirty-seven out of 
every 100 families in Dublin occupied each a single room. 
In many English towns not 10 per cent. of the families 


large. proportion of the people was shown by the fact 
that whilst about 16 or 18 per cent. of deaths in English 
towns occurred in’ workhouses, hospitals and other 
institutions, more than 4o per cent. of the deaths in the city 
of Dublin take place in these institutions. One-third of the 
inhabitants of Dublin were not natives. Many of the 
persons who had come to Dublin from the country had not 
added to its wealth or health. The Dublin hospitals were 
largely supplied with country patients. It was not fair to 
compare a city which, as in the case of Dublin, contained 
an abnormally large poor population, with cities like 
London, in which there were higher standards of wealth 
and comfort. In 1906 the expenditure of the public health 
committee amounted to 15,593/., and the revenue, including 
the liberal contribution of 2,091/. from the Local Government 
Board, was 4,339/. 9s. 4d. A large proportion of the expen- 
diture was in relation to the maintenance of fever patients, 
payment for notifications of infectious diseases, fees to the 
registrars of cemetery boards, working the Act relating to 
the street trading of children, contributions towards the 
maintenance of open spaces, proportion of law agents and 


accountants’ expenses, expenses. in connection with 
the. Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, and in 
providing dwellings for the working classes. The 


Corporation jhad expended 485,ooo0/. in clearing unhealthy 
areas, and a very large sum in the erection of baths, wash- 
houses, refuse-destructors, abattoirs, &c. The Corporation 


of Dublin had expended 345,o00/. in providing dwellings — 


for the working-classes, and a large sum in the erection of 
baths and washhouses, abattoirs and a disinfecting house 
refuge for persons whose residences were undergoing dis 

infection or who had been in contact with cases of infectious 
disease. A sum considerably over half a million had been 
expended in main drainage works, designed to free the 
river Liffey from pollution and to prevent the blocking of 
the street sewers. They maintained, as he had shown, a 
large sanitary staff.. Had there been any substantial results 
to justify so great an expenditure? There had been good 
results; very good as regarded the lessening of zymotic 
diseases, but it was somewhat disappointing that the general 
death-rate had not been reduced to a greater extent. As 
he had already said, this might be owing to so large a pro- 
portion of the population coming under the heading of the 
very poor. Still, he thought the following statistics would 
show that the money spent upon improved sanitation had 
produced a good result :— 


General Zymotic 
Death-Rate. Death-Rate. 
Dublin Dublin 
Dublin Regis- Dublin Regis- 
City. tration City. tration 
| Area. Area. 
i i} 
Mean of ten years— 
Period 1879 to 1888 Bis. 28.6 4.2 3.8 
Mean of ten years— 
Period 1889 to 1898 28.9 26.0 2.9 Bee 
Mean of five years— 
Period 1899 to 1903 28.1 DOT. 2.9 2.5 
Mean of three years— 
Period 1904 to 1906 Ber, 2258 AXA) 1.8 


In 1906 the zymotic death-rate in Dublin was below that of 
the sixty-seven largest English towns, and even below that 
of London. 

Dublin was built partly on stiff boulder clay, partly on 
loose gravels. Having studied the incidence of typhoid 
fever in Dublin for many years, he ascertained that the 
disease prevailed to a greater extent in the districts on the 
gravels than it did on the clays. This seemed to him to 
indicate a connection between the soil and the disease. It 
appeared to him that the disease was of semi-malarial 
character, and that the micro-organism causing it might for a 
time exist in filthy soils. Some years ago Dublin was 
largely a midden city; but since he became chief medical 
officer of health incessant efforts had been made to adopt 
the water-carriage system of filth removal, and now Dublin 
had practically got rid of the objectionable midden system— 
a system which, existing still in some English towns, 
helped to raise their death-rates. Some years ago Dublin 
had the highest death-rate from typhoid fever amongst the 
towns in the United Kingdom, with the exception of 
St. Helens in Lancashire. Now typhoid fever is an insigni- 
ficant factor amongst the causes of death. In 1906 fifteen 
persons out of every 100,000 died from enteric fever. 
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GYPSUM AND ITS WORKING. 


alte members of the North Staffordshire Institute of 
Mining and Mechanical Engineers had an interesting 
excursion last week to the gypsum mines and works of 
Messrs. J.C. Staton & Co. at Fauld and Tutbury, where 
they had excellent opportunities of learning the manner in 
which gypsum is mined, how it is manufactured and the 
uses to which it is put. The visitors were met by Mr. 
Trafford Wynne, the engineer of the mines. On 
arrival the dressing sheds were first inspected, says the 
Staffordshire Advertiser, and the visitors observed how the 
stone brought from the mine is sorted into its various 
qualities and despatched to the mills at Tutbury. The 
members then entered the mine by means of the tunnel 
running into the hill-side, and proceeded over the extensive 
workings for a considerable distance, observing the system 
of mining, the method of getting the gypsum rock destined 
for conversion into plaster and the method of obtaining 
the blocks of alabaster. At one point a block, 12 feet 
long and 43 feet in width, had recently been got, 
and the men were seen cutting out a similar block. 
Afterwards they inspected Messrs. Staton’s plaster mills, 
where they were able to see the various methods adopted 
for converting the gypsum rock into plaster and cement. 
The water turbines, which supply the whole of the power 
necessary for the working of these huge mills and which 
produce a minimum of 300 horse-power, proved a great 
source of interest, this economical means of obtaining 
motive-power being generally commented upon and 
probably envied by engineers who have to resort to 
expensive means of driving plant under their control. 
Next the visitors observed the various means—generally 
simple in character—of converting the gypsum into plaster. 
Ordinary plasters, such as those used for potters’ mould- 
making and that used by builders, are made by first crush- 
‘ing the stone, next grinding it to the finest possible powder, 
and then driving off the water by the process known as 
boiling. The powdered gypsum is placed on _ large 
circular hearths under which are furnaces and flues, 
and constantly stirred by mechanical means. At the 
conclusion of this operation the plaster is packed 
and ready for sale. The finest plaster used for 
artistic work and various other plasters are first 
calcined in kilns, then scrupulously brushed to re- 
move foreign matter, and then ground as _ finely 
as possible in mills. Keene’s cement, parian cement and 
patent cements are first calcined, next treated chemically, 
then “baked” again and finally ground up. A variety of 
plaster known as “pink plaster,” owing to the colour it 
gains from the iron in certain classes of gypsum, is made 
by the firm, and in order to meet the requirements of mould- 
makers and others who require a finely-ground plaster at a 
cheap price, the firm make a high grade of “ pink plaster ” 
by first grinding it as finely as possible and then boiling it 
in the manner described.above. 

According to Mr. Wynne, the use of alabaster by 
‘sculptors, especially for monumental work and church 
decoration, dates back to ancient times, and so far as he 
could learn the whole of the stone so used came from the 
mines lying between Tutbury Castle and the site of the 
present Fauld mines. “The Register of John of Gaunt,” 
now in the office of the Duchy of Lancaster, records that a 
monument was erected by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
to the memory of his duchess in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1363, 
the chief material being alabaster sent from Tutbury, and the 
cost, including carriage, being 486/. At an earlier date than 
this alabaster was largely used in the archway of the great 
western doorway of Tutbury Church, commenced in 1080. 
This shows that its use in sculpture dates back to the 
Norman Conquest, and it was probably well known in 
France at an even earlier date. The use for monumental 
purposes is also shown by the fact that when Tutbury 
Church was restored, in the early part of the last century, 
several large alabaster slabs were found with inscriptions 
dating from 1622 to 1681. Recently Messrs. Staton’s mine 
at Fauld produced eighteen huge blocks of alabaster, each 
weighing about 15 tons, which were sent to be used as 
columns (14 feet 6 inches long by 4 feet 6 inches in diameter) 
for the entrance-hall of the sumptuous and ornate mansion 
of Mr. J. K. Vanderbilt, the New York millionaire. It 
should, however, be stated that it is only in a few places 
that the gypsum is found sufficiently massive and whole 
as to be suitable for use as alabaster bl cl, and hence it 
may be considered almost as a by-product of gypsum- 
mining, fexcept in the Dove Valley. The bulk of the 
gypsum extracted from the mines is used for a more 


commercial purpose, being sent to the. plaster mills, 
where it is manufactured into Italian plaster, plaster of 
Paris, parian cement, Keene’s cement, floor plaster and 
various patent plasters which are secret mixtures. The 
finer varieties are used for artistic purposes—for the casting 
ot sculpture and modelled works of all descriptions, for the 
making of potters’ moulds and for various industrial pur- 
poses. The best and commoner varieties of plaster, parian 
cement and Keene’s cement are also used for the internal 
lining and ornamentation of buildings, and a large quantity 
is used in manufacturing blocks or slabs of plaster for use 
as fireproof partitions, &c. 

The gypsum deposits in the Dove Valley, with which 
the excursionists were concerned, lie near the village of 
Hanbury and just to the south of the road which leads from 
Tutbury Castle to Sudbury. The three mines which are 
now working are situate close to this road. Two of the 
mines are situate at Fauld and one at Draycott-in-the-Clay. 
The mine operated by Messrs. J. C. Staton & Co. at Fauld 
has been worked by them or their predecessors for very con- 
siderably over 100 years. It was originally an open quarry, 
and there is still to be seen the old kiln where the gypsum 
was burnt, and the threshing-floor, where the burnt stone 
was beaten with flails into powder, in which condition it 
was sold as plaster. Messrs. J. C. Staton & Co. had 
another quarry adjoining the old one, but both are now 
abandoned owing to the cost of removing the overburden, 
and the deposit is worked as a mine by means of a 
tunnel running into the hillside. The stone is dressed 
and sorted at the tunnel entrance, then sent over a private 
railway to the North Staffordshire Railway at Scropton, and 
thence conveyed tothe mill at Tutbury. This mill, origi- 
nally the corn-mill for Tutbury Castle, is now worked by 
turbines, the motive-power being furnished{by the waters of 
the Dove, conveyed in a flume cut so long ago as the reign 
of Henry VII. Another mine is worked at Fauld, and 
adjoins that of Messrs. Staton, and the third is near by, at 
Draycott-in-the-Clay. The gypsum found in this deposit is 
of the massive variety, crystals being very rarely met with. 
All classes of the stone are mined from large alabaster blocks, 
either pure white or veined or coloured. The best white 
gypsum, from which the highest grades of plaster are made, 
pass through the various grades down to stone so mixed with 
marl as to be valueless. Anhydrite, or, as it is locally 
called, “hard stone,” is met with in varying quantities. 
Anhydrite differs from gypsum in that it is practically pure 
calcium sulphate, and lacks the water of the latter. Con- 
sequently it is useless for conversion into plaster, and it is 
a problem for the chemist to discover as to whether it can 
be hydrated by some simple means and so made of com- 
mercial value. 

As to the methods of working the mineral, Mr. Wynne 
says the system adopted is a kind of pillar-and-stall. There 
is, however, not the regularity in the size of the stalls and 
pillars that is usual in coal mines, as this depends so much 
on the varying conditions in different parts of the mine, 
how the roof stands and the quality of the rock. ‘The great 
aim being to leave as little good stone as possible in the 
mine, the pillars are, so far as possible, left where the 
stone is inferior. They are generally left large enough to 
be cut through again, when the working places are finished. 
The rock is soft and easily bored with auger drills, which 
is done by hand so quickly that there seems no encourage- 
ment to go in for mechanically operated drilling plant. 
Powder is used entirely for blasting. The method of 
obtaining blocks of alabaster is more complicated, as it is 
of the utmost importance that they shall not be in any way 
shaken by blasting. Where good solid rock occurs and it 
appears suitable for cutting into alabaster blocks, all blast- 
ing in the immediate neighbourhood is stopped. The roof 
is undercut just above the good stone, and it is then blown 
down with lightly-charged shots, until the rock is cleared 
for about 44 feet to 5 feet back and about 22 feet to 3 feet 
in height above the block, and this space is then available 
for the workmen. A gutter about 10 inches wide is then 
cut along the back of the block for such a length as may be 
considered advisable, and others at each end, so that the 
block, generally 4% feet wide and from 4 feet to 20 feet in 
length, is entirely separated from the rest of the block, 
except at the bottom. The thickness of the block is then 
determined, and usually it will be half the thickness of the 
rock, so as to obtain two blocks of equal size. A line is 
marked along the block at the height required and auger 
holes are bored through the block. Steel feathers and 
wedges are then inserted in the auger-holes and the block 
of alabaster is forced from its bed. It is then turned over, 
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examined and any inferior stone dressed off. If too large 


or if one end should prove to be inferior or shaken the | 


block is sawn into such lengths as may be desirable, and it 
is then ready to be loaded on to waggons and sent to the 
artist or manufacturer. It is unfortunate that every block 
does not turn out to be good alabaster, and a large per- 
centage prove, after going to considerable expense, to be 
valueless. 


RESTORATION IN SCOTLAND. 


T the opening of an art exhibition in Peebles on 
Saturday, Sir J. R. Fergusson said the exhibition 
contained many meritorious works, and probably there 
were some scenes from the neighbourhood of the ancient 
‘royal burgh of Peebles which, beautiful in its situation, had 
near it many a spot well worthy of the painter’s brush. To 
mention one, where would they find a more romantic scene 
than Neidpath Castle, the grim old tower perched on a 
rocky eminence overlooking a winding of the silvery Tweed, 
shadowed by wooded heights, looking down to Peebles and 
the hill-environed valley below? That old Border peel had 
been well cared for. The father of the present venerable 
but evergreen Earl of Wemyss repaired and strengthened 
it with kindly care, except that part that was battered by 
the ruffian Cromwell. Pity it was that similar considera- 
tion had not been the lot of Holyrood chapel. The failure 
of the patriotic bequest of the late Earl of Leven and 
Melville was much to be deplored, and could only give 
satisfaction to those very superior zesthetic individuals who 
would rather see a noble and time-honoured edifice crumble 
away and fall to ruin than lift a hand to help it. He was 
glad to see that the chapter-house of the old church of 
Restalrig was to be restored by the liberality of the Earl of 
Moray, and that the work was to be in the able hands of 
Mr. Ross, the architect named by Lord Leven to carry out 
what he intended at Holyrood. 


PLANNING OF SANATORIA. 


HE “ Role of Sanatoria as a Factor in Checking Tuber- 
culosis”” was treated by Professor M‘Weeney at the 
meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute in Dublin. He said 
that a sanatorium played the most important part in the 
campaign against tuberculosis, because it was the only 
curative institution; because, without a place whither 
curable cases could be sent, the work done against tuber- 
culosis could be at best only advisory, and therefore in- 
effective; because it provided the best centre on which 
popular endeavour might be focussed, and from which hope- 
ful and hygienic streams of influence could radiate on to 
the community at large; and because it might be provided 
out of local taxation under the existing law. He expressly 
disclaimed the position that the struggle against consumption 
had for its only weapon the sanatorium. On the contrary, 
he held that the following measures were also called for :— 
(a) Compulsory notification under a special Act of Parlia- 
ment so as not to impose upon consumptives the penalties 
entailed by the existing notification law. (6) The provision 
of bacteriological aid in the diagnosis of early cases before 
the physical signs had developed. This meant that the 
physician who attended the poor should, in a doubtful case, 
be enabled to send the sputum to the munieipal 
bacteriologist for gratuitous examination as to the pre- 
sence of bacilli, his report when positive to be taken 
as a notification of the case at the Public Health Office. 
(¢) Consequent on the thorough disinfection of rooms vacated 
by consumptives through removal or death, the movable 
articles to be dealt with, so far as possible, by superheated 
steam in the public disinfection apparatus, the immovable 
ones to be dealt with locally by formic aldehyde vapour and 
(or) limewash. _ The bactericidal efficacy of the measures 
adopted not to be taken for granted, but to be actually tested 
from time to time by animal experiment. (d) The establish- 
ment of special dispensaries in populous centres, with the 
object of giving counsel to those threatened, so as to enable 
them to avoid the disease; paying domiciliary visits to poor 
consumptives, applying the best modern methods to the 
diagnosis of the tubercular affection and sending those found 
already affected to the appropriate institution, viz. the early 
cases to the sanatorium and the advanced and highly infec- 
tive ones to the special hospital. (e) The provision of 
the special hospital just referred to. It should be called 
the consumption hospital, to rob it of its hopeless 
character and prevent confusion with the sanatorium. 
It should be made comfortable, so as to:induce infective 


cases to stay there, but in case of resistance there 
should be powers to bring and keep them against their 
will. (/) The provision of spittoons wherever possible in 
places of public resort and the formal prohibition of spitting 
in public, under penalties which should not be allowed to 
become and remain a dead letter. (g) A thorough system 
of inspection of all milk-producing establishments within 
the administrative area, and the bacteriological control of 
milk coming in from without, with the object of detecting 
the sources whence milk containing the virus of tuber- 
culosis is supplied to the public and putting a stop to the 
practice, with suitable compensation when due to want of 
knowledge, and with the severest penalties when wilful 
neglect is proved. (4) Appointment of expert medical men 
to visit primary schools and periodically examine the 
pupils, segregating declared cases, and marking off those 
threatened for attendance on a special “open air school.” 


His view was that since the campaign against consumption 


must begin somewhere, the point at which to start was the 
provision of a working-class sanatorium in each populous 
centre. Conditions sive guibus non for the success of the 
sanatorium were (1) the reception of early cases only. When 
tubercle bacilli had appeared in the sputum the case had 
already passed out of its earliest stage and into that of lung 
destruction. Modern methods, such as X-rays, agglutina- 
tion and diagnostic injections with Koch’s old tuberculin, 
should be resorted to in order to assure the diagnosis before 
the sputum became bacilliferous. (2) The conduct of the 
institution by a genuine expert, 7.c. a medical man who had 
previously devoted all his attention for several years to 
sanatorium work. (3) The situation should be suitable and 
the construction specialised. (4) The patients must not be 
allowed to return to their unhealthy avocations and sur- 
roundings, but must be provided with suitable, light, out-of- 
door employment after their “cure.” He trusted that one 
result of the present discussion would be the still closer 
focussing of public attention on this matter, and consequent 
speedy action, with the result of saving the lives of hundreds 
of poor consumptives, and maintaining for several years the 
Wage-earning power of many others. 

Dr. H. Handford, of Nottingham, spoke of the work 
carried on in the Nottingham and Notts Sanatorium for 
Consumption. He expressed himself in favour of the 
development of the plan for taking into sanatoria a much 
larger number of persons for educative purposes. Injury 
had been done to sanatoria by making too great claims as 
to their curative powers. It was the best'means known at 
present for controlling this disease. As to the permanence 
of the results he quoted returns of the work in the Notts 
Sanatorium, from which it appeared that in the last four 
years out of 359 patients 174 were well and at work, 98 
were dead and tie others were in different stages of 
recovery. 

Professor Anthony Roche did not deny the benefit of 
Sanatoria, but thought it had been exaggerated. The 
decrease in the death-rate from this disease in England 
took place before sanatoria were established, and was 
mainly due to improvement in. the sanitary conditions, 
whilst in Ireland the neglect of these improvements had 
been followed by an increased death-rate. If the local 
sanitary authorities in Ireland were to bear the expense of 
the establishment and upkeep of sanatoria, he would rather 
see the money required for these purposes spent on 
improving the housing of the people and other general 
Sanitary reforms. 

Dr. Willoughby, of Eastbourne, stated that from 20 to 
25 per cent. of the persons suffering from consumption in 
Brighton had been through an educative course. The 
educative value of sanatoria was, in his opinion, a long way 
ahead of the curative value. To the two main ideas of 
education and cure he should add prevention. They must 
have two sorts of institutions—one for the advanced cases, 
and the other for the second class of cases, but every man’s 
home should be a sanatorium. Means must be found for 
avoiding the very expensive sanatoria, which did a great 
deal of harm in prejudicing public opinion against this form 
of cure, and providing less expensive institutions. 

Mr. E. T. Hall, F.R.I1.B.A., London, agreed that evil had 
been done by the large sums of money spent in costly 
sanatoria, and stated that he was engaged in devising some 
cheaper institution. 


Mr. G. Plufiamer, of Mortlake, has been appointed sur- 
veyor and sanitary inspector by the Haywary s Heath Urban 
District Council at a salary of 170/. a year. 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL LECTURES. 


HE first of a series of four lectures to be delivered in 
connection with the architectural exhibition being 

held in the Royal Scottish Academy was given by Mr. 
Alexander N. Paterson, Glasgow, on “Scottish Domestic 
Architecture of the Seventeenth Century.” The remark- 
able development of house building throughout Scotland 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries produced, 
he said, a special type of house. With variations the 
same type was found, notwithstanding an entire lack of 
facilities for travel, throughout all Scotland from Kirkwall 
to Carlaverock and from St. Andrews to Dunvegan. This 
simultaneous development was due to a common origin, 
common needs, common limitations and common senti- 
ments. The common origin was the square peel 
tower or Norman keep; its common needs were in 
the first instance shelter and defence; the limitations 
were the lack of possibility of introducing foreign mate- 
rials or transporting heavy loads ; the common sentiments 
were a certain conservatism or patriotism which clung to 
characteristics after they had lost their meaning—a love of 


Scotsmen for things Scottish. On the square peel tower: 


were grafted special characteristics for defence, the corbelled- 
out bartisan and the salient wing, instead of the square plan, 
the L-shaped plan, with a door in the re-entering angle. The 
roof was always formed with gables. Where in France the 
roof was a steep hipped roof, in England there was a flat 
platform roof, while in Scotland there was always a steep 
sloping roof and crow-stepped gables. From these features 
were developed the national characteristics which pervaded 
all this type of work—corbelling the gable, the crow steps, 
the dormer windows. Mr. Paterson traced the submergence 
and the partial revival under Sir Walter Scott of this archi- 
tecture and its further development in our owntime. Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A., who presided, moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Paterson. The next lecture is by Professor 
Charles Gourlay, Glasgow, on “ Thessalonica.” 


JUBILEE OF THE EDINBURGH ASSOCIATION. 


HE Edinburgh Architectural Association, whose jubilee 

is being celebrated just now, says Mr. G. S. Aitken in 

the Scotsman, began with the small number of nine 

members, of whom four survive, one being in Australia 

reaping the golden harvest of agriculture, another is in 

Lancashire engaged in rural occupations, the third is Mr. 

Morham, who has so long honourably occupied the position 

of city architect in Edinburgh, and who was the second 

president of the Association ; the fourth is the writer, who 
was the first president. 

The preliminary meeting was held in a private house 
and the succeeding ones in more neutral premises ; we were 
enthusiastic young men, and probably our meeetings had 
more of the literary than of the practical element about 
them. 

An early paper was on Druidical and Celtic remains, 
another on symbolism in architecture. Our custom was to 
have two formal criticisms on each paper, and I find from 
the notes of the critique which fell to my lot that the author 
of the latter paper held the usual theory about the threefold 
doctrine implied in the triple arrangements of plan and 
section in church architecture, believing further that a rose 
window signified Providence and an eight-sided font 
Regeneration. In our discussions on the comparative 
merits of Gothic and Classic architecture we were greatly 
influenced by Ruskin’s writings, who, as it happened, was 
lecturing in Edinburgh on architecture at that time. One 
of his illustrations showed the iniquity of Classic architec- 
ture, and was taken from the conventional lion’s head on 
the eaves of the Royal Institution, contrasted with a sketch 
iby Millais of a real lion’s head. 

The rules of the Association provided that its committee 
should annually make a selection of the papers read before 
it during the previous year, which were to be bound and 
deposited with the Society and published if it saw fit. It 
was not till the year 1889 that this resolution was carried 
out, and we have since that date a most valuable set of 
Transactions, 

Competitions in design and construction were to take 
place among the professional members and a selection 
appended to the Transactions. This idea was also taken 
up in another form at a later date. 

Meanwhile, from 1856 to 1859 the Architectural Institute 
of Scotland, then nearing the sunset of its career, had 


established a system of prizes for architectural designs and 
perspective. 

A year earlier (1855) the School of Design at the Royal 
Institution began its course of prizes for similar work, 
adding the measuring of old buildings to the list. A very 
interesting class‘of practical geometry was begun by Mr. 
E. W. Dallas, the second master, who published a text- 
book on that science. 

Mr. Alexander Christie, A.R.S.A., the chief director of 
the school, conducted the class for measuring old buildings, 
taking St. Anthony’s Chapel as the first subject; drawings 
of what we supposed to have been its original condition 
were prepared in competition, and the first prize gained by 
Robert Anderson, now Sir Rowand, and the second by 
a clever Herioter, Walter Turbett, who died many years 
ago. Duddingston Church was another building studied, 
in which we were supervised by Mr. Andrew Kerr, to whom 
was afterwards entrusted the restoration of Roslin Chapel. 
The crown of our labours was Holyrood Abbey Chapel in 
1856-7, the first prizeman for it being Robert Morham, the 
second Thomas Arnold, now retired after a successful 
career in London. The next year the first prize fell to the 
present writer for some work at Jedburgh Abbey, and the 
second to Francis Stanley. 

Some names of Royal Institution students are interest- 
ing, either from their relationship with eminent people or 
for their own after career, and immediate success as prize- 
takers. William Miller, the son of the Quaker engraver, 
was one; Walter Smith, who I believe became the principal 
of an American art school, was another; Robert Anderson, 
now Sir Rowand, as already mentioned ; David Robertson, 
A.R.S.A.; Francis Stanley, son of Montague Stanley, 
R.S.A.; Edward Traquair, brother of the lately resigned 
Director of the Natural History Collection in the Royal 
Museum of Science and Art; and Robert Morham, the 
present city architect. 

Among the Architectural Institute’s successful students 
may be noticed the name of William Leiper—now R.S5.A.— 
who has risen to eminence as an artist-architect, and 
Thomas Ross, the joint author with the late Dr. Macgibbon of 
a goodly number of volumes on the castellated and domestic 
architecture and the ecclesiastical edifices of Scotland. 

Contemporary with all these, and students in the same 
place, were young men who have since become famous 
as artists, such as William M‘Taggart, Peter Graham, Hugh 
Cameron, Thomas Graham, John Pettie, John Smart, John 
and Alexander Barr, all of whom, as well as Alexander 
Brodie and John Hutcheson, sculptors, were pupils and 
prize-takers in the year 1855-6. John Macwhirter’s name 
does not appear, but he was probably at work before this 
in the Institution classes, and was, at any rate, at that time 
regarded as a rising landscape-painter. His position to-day 
justifies the high esteem in which he was then held by 
Lord Cockburn, who took much interest in his Colinton 
Dell and other studies near his native village of Slateford. 

It is interesting to note the evolution of one of our 
Edinburgh architects and his architecture. Robert Burn 
builds Gillespie’s Hospital and the Nelson Monument on 
the Calton Hill ; in due time his son William Burn succeeds 
to his practice, and after a successful career in Scotland, 
part of the time in collaboration with David Bryce, crosses 
the Border and becomes the architect of a phenomenal 
number of large mansions distinguished for the excellence 
of their planning. 

Several English architects have been engaged in adding 
to the beauty of Edinburgh during the jubilee period. Sir 
Gilbert Scott in St. Mary’s Cathedral; Alfred Waterhouse 
in his Prudential Buildings; William Slater in St. Peter’s, 
Lutton Place; Captain Fowkes in the Museum of Science 
and Art. C. R. Cockerell, associated with Playfair, in the 
National Monument on the Calton Hill, belongs of course to 
an earlier time. 

Edinburgh, like other ancient cities, obliged to sacrifice 
many of. its old buildings and much of its city wall, has on 
the whole been conservative of what was worth preserving. 
The choir and transepts of the demolished Trinity College 
Church, whose stones long lay on the slopes below the 
Calton Hill, easily accessible to us architectural students for 
sketching from, have been re-erected not far from the 
original site; and William Adam’s Old Infirmary front was 
removed to Dreghorn by the late Mr. Macfie, and put up 1n 
fragments on the outskirts of his estate within view of the 
high road. St. Margaret’s Well has been transferred from 
its original site under the railway works at Restalrig to a 
more appropriate locality in the King’s Park, opposite Holy- 
rood Palace. 
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The King has honoured Mr. P. A. Laszlo, the Hungarian 
artist, with sittings at Windsor Castle for his portrait in 
ordinary dress, not in uniform. This is the first time that 
His Majesty has been painted in ordinary dress. 

Mr. W. E. Cattanach, architect, Kingussie, has been 
appointed one of the chief assistants in the Architectural 
Department of the Egyptian Soudan. Mr. Cattanach has 
had a successful career in his profession both in the north 
of Scotland and in London prior to securing his Government 
appointment. 

Among the Birthday Honours gazetted last week were 
knighthoods for Professor H. von Herkomer, CVO. RYAS 
and Mr. William Q. Orchardson, R.A. 

The Gloucestershire standing joint committee on Tuesday 
unanimously resolved that instructions should be given for 
the provision of plans for a new petty sessional court at 
Gloucester on land adjoining the police station, and that 
as soon as possible offices for the Education Department 
and the county accountant should be provided at the shire 
hall. 

The Liverpool Museum committee have received this 
week on loan from the Southport Corporation an ancient 
dug-out canoe, formed of a single tree trunk, 162 feet long 
by 4 feet broad. It was found nearly eight years ago on 
the southern extremity of the old Martin Mere, one of the 
largest lakes in Lancashire. 


Probate of the Will of the late Mr. Julius Alfred Chatwin, 
architect, Birmingham, who died on June 6, dated October 25, 
1870, and four codicils of later date, has been granted to his 
widow and his sons, Mr. L. Boughton Chatwin and Mr. P. B. 
Chatwin, the executrix, executors and trustees mentioned in 
the first codicil. The value of the estate has been sworn 
at 40,717/. gross and 40,443/. net. 


The Partnership between Mr. Walter W. Thomas and Mr. 
G. de Courcy Fraser, architects and surveyors, Liverpool, 
under the name of Walter W. Thomas & Co., has been 
dissolved. The practice will be continued at 15 Lord Street 
by Mr. W. W. Thomas. 


Alderman Kendrick, on Tuesday, offered 5,000/. towards 
the Picture Gallery Fund for Birmingham. At the same 
meeting of the City Council Mr. J. T. Middlemore, M.P., 
offered to present the painting by G. F. Watts, R.A., known 
as Little Red Riding Hood. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in the House of 
Commons on Monday, in answer to Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, that it was proposed to make the advance of the loan 
of 800,000/. for rebuilding purposes to the Government of 
Jamaica from the Local Loans Fund by instalments, as the 
money was required. The necessary powers would be 
asked for this session. 

The Auctioneers’ Institute of the United Kingdom cele- 
brate their coming of age in London on July 23, 24, 25 
and 26. An interesting series of excursions have been 
arranged for the three available days. 


The London Joint-Stock Bank have arranged to erect 
premises at the junction of Kingsway with Portugal Street. 
The elevations will be in Portland stone and in brick with 
stone dressings. 


The Shaftesbury Memorial Fountain in Piccadilly Circus, 
designed by Mr. Gilbert, R.A., is now being cleansed and 
repaired. The bronze and aluminium parts had suffered 
considerably from the effects of exposure to the atmosphere. 


Mr. Robert Fogarty, architect, died last week in Limerick. 
After long experience in India he returned to succeed his 
father, the late Joseph F ogarty, and he was appointed 
diocesan architect for the province of Munster. Another 
office held by him was in connection with the preservation 
of the ancient monuments of Ireland. 


The Committee of the Leeds School of Art invite appli- 
cations, before July 15, for the post of master of the 
architectural department. The salary is 200/, and the work 
will commence in September next. 

The Result of the Assistants’ Prize Competition offered 
by the Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers for 
the past year is as follows :—J. Roger Preston, 5 China 
Street, Lancaster, for his paper on “ Air Recording Meter,” 
first prize, 10/ 10s.; W. H. Casmey, Standard Buildings, 
City Square, Leeds, for his paper on “The National 
Importance of Heating and Ventilating,” second prize, 
8/. 8s.; Thomas Taylor, 10 Acacia Grove, West Dulwich, 
London, S.E., for his paper on ‘Low-pressure Hot-water 
Heating Plants for Private Houses,” third prize, 2/. 2s. 
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Mr. P. Fletcher, R.B.A., died on Saturday in his sixty- . 


fifth year. He was the son of an architect, and many of 
his pictures deal with architectural subjects, such as conti- 


_nental cathedrals and other buildings. 


At the Last Meeting of the Glasgow Corporation the 
Lord Provost intimated that a public-spirited citizen, who 
wished for the present to remain anonymous, had expressed 
a Cesire to present a drinking fountain of granite by a lead- 
ing architect to be erected in Castle Street, Townhead, at a 
point nearly opposite the reconstructed Royal Infirmary. 
He moved that the gift be accepted, the donor thanked and 
a remit made to the statute labour committee to arrange 
details. 

The Bridge House Estates Committee have asked Mr. 
Basil Mott to prepare a sckeme for the rebuilding of South- 
wark Bridge and its approaches. The estimated cost of the 
work is between 500,000/. and 570,000/., which will be pro-- 
vided out of the funds of the Bridge House Estates, which 
amount to 150,000/. a year. 

The Replica of the late Mr. G. F. Watts’s statue, Physical’ 
Energy, is practically completed, and as soon as the pedestal 
has been constructed it will be erected in Hyde Park. The’ 


Site has not yet been chosen, but the position most favour- ; 


ably regarded is in the Broad Walk. A plaster model has 
been erected in the grounds of Mrs. G. F. Watts at Guild- 
ford. . 

The Society of Arts held their annual general meeting on 
June 26. Sir S. C. Bayley, the chairman of the Council, in 
moving its adoption, said that another matter with which- 
the Council were dealing, although it was not in the 
report, was the question of additional accommodation, 
which was very badly needed for the development of the 
Society. They had hoped at the beginning of the year that 
it would have been possible to secure further space on their 
present site, but up to the present the negotiations had not. 
borne fruit, and they were now, at the end of the year, no 
better off than they were at the beginning. 

The Pree Library Committee of the Wednesbury Towm 


Council reported on Monday having accepted the design of * 


Messrs. Crouch, Butler & Savage, of Birmingham, for the 
new Carnegie Library. 

Mr. W. H. Brierley has been appointed to carry out the 
restoration of St. Michael-le-Belfry, York. He estimates 
the cost at 1,200/. The roof of the church requires 
immediate attention, it being two or three hundred years. 
old, and having cracked, causing it to leak. The windows 
and stonework are also in a very bad state, and the glass 
is tumbling out of place, the wet consequently getting in. 
But the most serious matter is that the decay is going om 
very rapidly. The mullions of the tracery windows may 
fall down any day, and in that case, should the very valu- 
able glass be destroyed, it cannot possibly be replaced. 
The panelling underneath all the windows and the moulding 
are nearly all gone, and the main walls, timber and lead 
require immediate attention. 

An Exhibition of antiquities found by Professor Naville 
in the Temple of Deir-el-Bahari will be on view at King’s 
College, Strand, from July 9.to 30. 

Instruction in Clay Modelling is to be continued in such 
of the London elementary schools as are provided with a 
special art-room or other suitable facilities for modelling in 
clay. The use of plasticine in schools without art-rooms is. 
under consideration. 


M. Carolus Duran was authorised to exhibit his portrait 


of Chulalongkorn, the king of Siam, during the last week 
in the Salon of the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts. It is. 
destined for the throne-room of the palace in Bangkok. 

At the Mansion House, London, on June 28, the Lord. 
Mayor presided over a meeting called for the purpose of 


promoting the interests of the. National Institution of | 


Apprenticeship.- Lord Avebury moved, and it was agreed,,. 
“That it is of the utmost importance that the children of the. 
working classes should be properly taught and trained in. 
trades requiring skill in order to prevent their drifting into 


the ranks of the needy unemployed, who are practically . 


all unskilled labourers.” It was also resolved, “That 
apprenticeship is the best method of teaching trades requir- 
ing skill, and the organisation of the National Institution of 


Apprenticeship and the assistance it provides, by making, . 


N 


the loans and grants for premiums payable to the masters. - 


and by supervising the apprentice, affords the most practical 
means of effecting apprenticeship, and makes them mutually 
satisfactory.” 

Mr, Arthur H. Ryan-Tenison, F.R.I.B.A., announces that. 
he has. removed from 12 Little College Street to 21 Great 
Peter Street (National Society’s House), Westminster, S.W. 
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THE name of the late WiLL1AmM LE Baron JENNEY is 
likely to be remembered for several years to come, inas- 
much as the American Institute of Architects concluded 
in favour of his claim to be considered as the originator 
of skeleton steel construction and of the lofty buildings 
which followed. He was born in 1832, and in 1854 he 
became a student in the Central School of Arts and 
Manufactures in Paris. On the outbreak of the Civii 
War he served on the staffs of General Grant and 
General SHERMAN aS an engineer officer. 
war was over he settled in Chicago. -: A few years 
afterwards a fire in the city afforded him many oppor- 
tunities for showing his skill in planning. In 1883 he 
introduced the system of skeleton construction in the 
Home Insurance Building, and there was some hesita- 
tion about adopting the arrangement. The columns 
were of cast-iron, and steel beams made by the Bessemer 
process were employed. Several years afterwards the 
Bessemer Steamship Company'named a ship after him 
in recognition of his services in connection with the 
invention and introduction of lofty steel skeleton con- 
struction. He entered into partnership with Mr. 
W. B. Munpie, and the firm carried out several im- 
portant mercantile buildings. [ll-health compelled Mr. 
JenNEY to retire from practice in 1905. He settled 
at Los Angeles. where he died on June 15. He was 
a typical American, and his countrymen recognised his 
value. 


Accorpinc to Mr. Freirac, it was in order to obtain 
a maximum of light for the offices proposed in his Home 
Building that Mr. JEnney decided to reduce the width of 
all exterior piers as much as possible, and to use cast- 
iron columns within the piers to carry the floor-loads, 
thus relieving the masonry piers of these loads, and 
consequently reducing their areas. The question then 
arose as to the supposed expansion and contraction of 
continuous metal columns 150 feet high, subjected to a 
variation of some 120 deg. Fahr., and this. suggested 
carrying the walls as well as the floors storey by storey 
on the columns, thus dividing the movement. The 
exterior piers were made self-supporting, but the 
spandrel portions, between the top of one window and 
the bottom of the window above, were carried on girders 
placed in the exterior walls and extending from column 
to column. The foundation piers in the Home Building 
were made of masonry, pyramidal in form, and consist- 
ing of alternate courses of rubble and dimension stone. 
This method of supporting the walls as well as the 
floors and floox-loads on beams and columns was a most 
important departure from former methods, and attendant 
responsibilities of design were at once. encountered. 
The concentration of superstructure ‘weights resulting 
from such design was soon given consideration, and the 
employment of iron rails in ‘foundations, as in the 
Montauk ‘Block, was extended to more important use 
in the calculation of isolated footings. 


Tue University College of North Wales is an ex- 
ample of the great interest which is taken in education 
in that part of Great Britain. The college is a portion of 
the University of Wales. In 1883 the Government, 

, acting on a report of a special committee, offered aid for 
the establishment of a college in North Wales. So 
many towns were eager to possess the college it was 
difficult to select one, but finally ‘he choice fell on 
Bangor. In October 1884 the college was opened in a 
building which had been used for a )ystel.. In the first 
year there were fifty-eight students, while in 1904-5, 
the last year of which there are retu’\-, the number was 
328. Originally the departments © )-isted of classics, 
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mathematics, philosophy, English literature and history, 
modern languages, physics, chemistry and biology. In 
succeeding years came departments for agriculture, elec- 
trical engineering, day training and secondary training. 
The Corporation of Bangor in 1902 offered a site of about 
ten acres to the college, and the college authorities then 
purchased an adjoining field containing 37 acres. 
Having so large a site it was decided to undertake 
suitable buildings. There was a competition, and the 
plans by Mr. H. T. Hare were selected. It is pro- 
posed to start with the arts and administrative sections, 
and an effort will be made to undertake the large hall. 
The other departments will follow as funds are obtained, 
but for some time to come it will be necessary to use 
the old building. His Majesty in laying the foundation- 
stone on Tuesday said that time and money, energy and 
perseverance would not be spared in the effort to afford 
facilities for the acquirement of knowledge in the college. 
Mr. Hare was presented to the Kinc and Queen by 
Lord Kenyon, the president, and handed to the Kine 
the silver trowel with which the first stone was well 


and truly laid. 


Ir is only in Paris that a man, because he was 
unemployed, would take revenge upon his family, his 
country and social policy by endeavouring to destroy a 
painting in the Louvre. On last Sunday such a scene 
was witnessed in the Salle Mollien, when Poussin’s 
The Deluge was lacerated in no less than eight places. 
The painting has a peculiar interest. It is believed 
to have been one of the last works of -the painter. He 
had executed several Biblical scenes, and it is supposed 
that he wished ‘to express his hope that after his death 
he would find himself in a world where there was no- 
envy. The rainbow he introduced was probably a 
symbol of the ground of his confidence. It has been. 
said that it is a thought rather than a painting, and is 
expressive of the state of his feelings in his old days. 
On that account the painting has more interest for 
those who look on Poussin as one of the Great 
Masters than some of his works which are more attrac-- 
tive to ordinary spectators. If his Shepherds of Arcadia 
suggests the state of his mind at an earlier time, The 
Deluge is no less suggestive of his declining years. It 
is doubtful whether the picture can be restored, and on 
that account the vandalism is less excusable. 


Tue Corporation of Glasgow have been fortunate: 
in obtaining the large painting by Murttats called The: 
Ornithologist for the comparatively small sum of 1,000/. 
The subject was suggested by a visit of the painter to 
Joun Goutp, the ornithologist, at his house in Charlotte: 
Street, W.C. At the time the collector was an invalid,. 
and his delight was in handling his specimens, especially 
humming-birds and birds of Paradise. On his way 
home Mitrais said to his son, who accompanied him, 
that what he had seen would make a fine subject, which 
he should paint whenever he had time. The picture 
was commenced in the spring of 1885, and although it 
centained seven figures besides those of birds it was 
completed in time for the exhibition of the Academy. 
T. O. Bartow, the engraver, served as a model for the 
ornithologist, the two small boys. were the artist’s 
grandsons, the woman who leans over them and the 
girl seated at the foot of the bed were professional 
models. The gentleman who gave the commission 
afterwards declined to’ take‘it°on the ground that it 
reminded him of an illness in his own family. The 
painting was therefore kept by Mitrais. He hoped 
that eventually it would find its way to a public gallery, 


and this hope has been’ realised. There is ne do bt 
about the excellence of the execution. But th: stre: ih 
of the ruling passion by which the ornithlx.s' ap © ors 
to prefer a small bird to. all his family 4 wi the 
public admiration like less importan he 
artist. Another portrait of: Bartow un in 


1885 an: now belongs to the Corpora: Id! 


- become. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM." 


1s laying the foundation-stone of the extension of 

the British Museum on the 27th ult., His Majesty 
said :—‘‘ Since its foundation a century and a half ago 
the literary, artistic and historical treasures stored in 
- the Museum have increased enormously, thanks in 
great part to generous gifts and bequests.” In these 
iew words the Aeraiar | character of the Museum is 
expressed. Like many other British institutions, the 
founders could not have anticipated what it was to 
The original nucleus has extended in a way 
that in the seventeenth century would be considered 
impossible, and what is true of one department may be 
said to apply to all the others. With the possible 
exception of some of Panizz1’s additions, the buildings 
were never in advance of the collections. If, for 
example, some wealthy individual were to present the 
Museum with an example of radium, the history of the 
collections would justify us in saying that in less than a 
century a special department would be required for the 
varieties of the mysterious substance. 

The Museum is supposed to have originated with 
the offer of Sir Hans Stoane to sell a collection consist- 
ing mainly of objects of natural history, which had cost 
him 50,000/., but for which only 20,o00/. was asked. 
The beginning may be traced further back to the pur- 
chase of Sir Joun Corron’s collection of manuscripts in 
the reign of Witt1am and Mary. An Act was passed 
for settling and preserving the Cottonian library. In 
1706 Sir CHRISTOPHER WRrREN with TRAveERs, the sur- 
veyor-general, prepared a report upon the possibility of 
converting the building at Westminster in which Cotron 
lived into a public library. With the Sloane and the 
Cottonian collections as possessions, it waS necessary. 
to obtain a place to preserve them. It suggests the 
spirit of the time when we find there was nobody to 
advocate the erection of a special building. WuLLiam 
Kent had prepared a plan for new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and some one suggested that one of the proposed 
buildings could be utilised as a museum. Butinreality 
the choice lay between Buckingham House and 
Montague House. For the former the price asked was 
30,000/., while the other could be obtained for a third of 
the money. It is needless to say Montague House was 
preferred, and was formally acquired in 1754. The 
building had been erected at the close of the seventeenth 
century, and took the place of the original Montague 
House, which was designed by Rosert Hooke, the 
mathematician, and the rival of Wren. The second 
building was supposed to resemble the first, and was 
carried out under the direction of PrERRE PuGcet and 
other French artists. Some alterations were necessary, 
which cost as much as the house itself, and the removal 
of the collections must also have taken time. But the 
new Museum was open to the public in 1759. There 
were three departments only, viz. printed books, manu- 
‘scripts and objects of natural history. 

During a great many years the use of the collections 
by students was extremely limited. The principle 
which i is found in so many Government departments of 

“ how-not-to-do-it” dominated the new _ institution. 
Isaac DisRAELI, the father of Lord BEACONSFIELD, was 
an early student, and from his writings we can learn 
many things concerning the practices in the British 
Museum. Artificial light was prohibited. Cuar.ies V. 
of France had ordered portable lights in order that 
students could continue their researches in his library. 

““Many among us,” says Disraeut, “at this moment, 
whose professional avocations admit not of morning 
studies, find that the resources of a public library are 
not accessible to them from the omission of the regula- 
tion of the zealous CHaArRLeEs V, of France.” <A light 
was not permitted to be carried about. That might be 
excusable. But even in the early part of the nineteenth 
century genuine students continued to be prevented 
from making such use of the books as they desired. 


* See Illustration. 


The eS of Porson for admission were, we 
believe, rejected, and De Quincey from his own experi- 
ence says there was an absolute interdict upon the use 
of the national property, and that practically the whole 
of the funds were employed for the creation of sinecures. 
Happily those days have vanished and the Museum is 
accessible to:all. Although they might not be much 
used, books arrived in abundance, and the collection 
was worthy of a great country. 

Originally it was not anticipated that sculpture was 
to be represented. Any coins or medals which were 
presented were treated as if they were manuscripts. In 
1772 the fine collection of vases belonging to Sir 
Witiiam Hami_ton was purchased. Although they 
could not be considered as belonging to any of the 
three divisions of the Museum, room was found for 
them. In 1802 an event occurred which not only gave 
a new character to the Museum, but enlarged the 
horizon of antiquity as it appeared to ordinary people. 
The English public were without any aids which would 
enable them to understand either the art of antiquity or 
of any foreign nation. There was no gallery where 
painting or sculpture was to be seen. Among the 
dreams of NapoL_eon was the establishment of a 
national collection in France in which the art of alltime . 
could be studied by the humblest classes. Accordingly 
he had seized on the finest works which could be found 
in Italy. When immediately afterwards he began the 
contest with England in Egypt, he brought a staff of 
connoisseurs and experts with him in order to take pos- 
session of whatever was at once precious and portable. 
The collections were massed at Alexandria. When the 
city succumbed to English troops the whole of the trea- 
sures which were designed for Paris became British 
spoil. Then it began to be realised how inadequate 
was Montague House. Soon afterwards the Townley 
Marbles were obtained. It became necessary to’ erect 
a special gallery for Egyptian and Greek examples, 
which was opened to the public in 1807. Ther followed 
the purchase of the great Elgin collection, which is 
generally considered to be the most valuable acquisition 
of the Trustees. ; 

GerorcE IV. in 1823 presented the splendid library 
which his father had collected, under the condition that 
the books were to be kept separate from those in the 
general collection. It partly consisted of books derived 
from the libraries in the colleges of the Jesuits at their 
suppression, and at the time it was handed over to the 
nation it formed the finest private library in the world. 
The condition of preserving it intact compelled arrange- 
ments to be made for the removal of any part of 
Montague House which had survived. It was then pro- 
posed to provide for the future, and for a time at least 
a public picture gallery was contemplated. One advan- 
tage followed from the idea, for several collectors 
of paintings offered to bestow them if a separate 
building were provided. The National Gallery is 
therefore to some extent an offshoot of the British 
Museum. 

The commission for the new building was given to 
Sir Ropert Smirxe. As FERGuSSON said, no architect 
ever had a fairer chance; the ground was free of all 
encumbrances, the design long and carefully elaborated 
before execution, and the money, which was more than 
a million sterling, was supplied without stint. Probably 
one-half the outlay was useless, for “the courtyard to 
which the whole building was sacrificed is already gone 
and the portico is voted a public nuisance, though it 
will not be so easily got rid of as the other.” When 
the plan was under consideration, ANTonio PANIzzI was 
not an official, although he was not far distant, for he 
occupied the position of Professor of Italian Literature 
in University College. In 1831 he was appointed 
as a special assistant. He proposed many changes, 
some of which were adopted. But it was not until 
1837 he became Keeper of Printed Books. If ever 
there was the right man in the right place it was on 
that occasion. It is doubtful whether one of the keepers 
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was Satisfied with the space assigned to his department 
by Smirke. But Panizzi was,a commanding genius 
who loved the delight of battle. He proposed to cover 
the quadrangle with a domed roof which would not 
interfere with the lighting of the principal building, and 
‘by that addition 300 readers at least could be accommo- 
dated. It was a daring project and if it failed Panizzr’s 
very numerous enemies would have rejoiced. But its 
success was unquestioned, and the name of the great 
librarian should be remembered with gratitude by all 
who use the collections. Complaints are inevitable 
concerning the Museum, but those concerning the 
reading-room and its arrangements have the least 
substance. 

The Trustees have not been indifferent to the un- 
avoidable necessity for increasing the area of the 
Museum, Panizzi wisely got rid of the “objects: of 
natural history,” for, with all his versatility, he pos- 
sessed no knowledge about them. But the space 
vacated was found to be insufficient to meet the new 
demands. The newspapers were exiled to a northern 
suburb, where few will care to seek them. Yet 
the keepers continued clamouring for additional space. 
In 1895 leases expired of houses near the Museum, and 
fortunately the Trustees were able to acquire an addi- 
tional area of 52 acres, thus bringing the total area 
possessed by them up to 13 acres. The extension of 
which the foundation was laid a fortnight ago will 
occupy the site of the houses which formed the south 
side of Montague Place. The preparation of plans was 
entrusted to Mr. Joun James Burnet, of Glasgow. 
According to the official account the building, which 
will be known as King Edward VII. Galleries, 
‘is to’ be composed of a basement and sub-ground 
floors, already constructed, which will provide am- 
ple storage space, chiefly for the never-ceasing 
additions to the library; next of a range of galleries, 
also to be appropriated to the use of the library. Above 
this, of a mezzanine floor, to provide official studies and 
students’ rooms, and on the upper floor of a fine range 
of galleries, 380 feet in length, which will be adapted 
for the exhibition of the Egyptian or other collections. 
The facade, to be in keeping with the Classical style of 
architecture of the present buildings, is Ionic in charac- 
ter. A simple row of engaged columns, flanked by 
massive pylons, will occupy its full length, and will 
ultimately form the central feature of a structure which, 
in its severe simplicity, will fittingly express the repose 
and endurance which should characterise a great 
national museum. 

The Trustees, knowing the history of the Museum, 
are aware that in the past the most important arrange- 
ments were dictated by absolute necessity. Accordingly 
they hesitate to dictate to posterity. But they suggest 
that the scheme which Mr. Burnet has sketched out 
may be left as a legacy to their successors, who will 


show their wisdom by carrying it to a successful com- 
pletion, 


COMPLIANCE WITH SPECIFICATIONS. 

Bi looking through specifications which were drawn 

up fifty or sixty years ago it is impossible not to 
be struck by the confidence which was displayed that 
all the materials used would necessarily be the “ best” of 
their respective kinds, and the absence of any reference 
to tests In order to discover whether the “ best” had been 
employed and how that quality was to be ascertained. 
Take, for example, such a structure as the Houses of 
Parliament. Tuomas GrissELL and SamurL Morton 
Pero guaranteed that the buildings and works were to 
be completed in the best and most workmanlike manner 
and in the most solid, durable and substantial mode, to 
the entre satisfaction of CuarLtes Barry or other 
architect. The bricks were to be equal to a sample 
approved by the architect and deposited with the clerk 
of works. In the brickwork was to be employed the 
best Dorking or Merstham, or other approved stone 
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The timbers for floors were to be of the best 
Baltic wood ; the oak was to be of the best description. 
The stone was to be of the very best and most durable 
quality. The roofs were to be covered with the best 
Westmorland or Cumberland slates. But from begin- 
ning to end there is not a word about how it was to be 
ascertained that the so-called best, which really signified 
the dearest in price, had been selected and used. Even 
the iron roofing was to be taken on trust, the only 
suggestion of the architect being that the work should 
be executed in London, partly on account of the 
acknowledged superiority of London over country 
castings. 

It must be allowed that in the majority of buildings 
the confidence in contractors was not misplaced. A 
sense of honour was recognised in trade, and a man 
was sure to suffer in his business if he substituted 
inferior materials. It should, however, be remembered 
that in those simple days architects and builders relied 
mainly on nature for the direct supply of materials, 
Stone was brought from the quarry to the building site. 
Builders in many cases employed their own Sawyers to 
cut trees into the scantlings required. Bricks were 
often made on a builder’s field. Iron was not then 
much used in construction. Architects, as in the case 
of the Houses of Parliament, preferred that their builder 
should become responsible for it, whether adopted for 
columns or roofs. Sometimes it was specified that 
castings should be submitted to a “full proof,” an 
expression which, however indefinite, was considered to 
be very exacting. 

When nature ceased to be fully relied on and her 
materials were no longer set up in the state she offered, 
then it became necessary to adopt specifications of a 
different kind. Iron, like all materials, was not only 
liable to succumb if overloaded, but in large structures 
expansion and contraction were inevitable and could 
not be prevented. Various other materials which were 
obtained by the co-operation of mechanical power and 
chemistry with a natural product were also found to 
have their limitations, and it became essential that 
these should not be exceeded. It is only necessary to 
compare the experiments of Trrepco_p and BarLow 
with the more elaborate investigations of FarRBAIRN 
and Hopcxinson, to say nothing about their successors, 
in order to realise that a different system of judging 
materials was an absolute necessity. In England we 
have still a large amount of confidence in contractors, 
and it is seen in the manner of dealing with materials. 
But in Germany and the United States it may be 
expected that in a short time everything employed in 
architectural and engineering construction will have to 
be subjected to scientific tests which will become more 
severe as time goes on. 

The proceedings at the annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, which was held 
from June 20 to 22, is enough to suggest what is being 
done in America. The Soci-ty contains nearly a thousand 
members, allof whom are entitled to beconsidered experts, 
and no less than 268 of them were present. A few of 
the papers will indicate the extent of the field. Manilla 
wrapping paper may not at first seem to be of much 
importance in engineering. But it is used by one of 
the companies in connection with electric power. A 
paper on coal showed tha’ in Government departments 
the contractor is required to state the number of 
thermal units and the percentage of ash in the coal 
which he offers to supply. The difficulty of the taking 
of tests is suggested by the fact that the thermal value 
of coal taken at the pit is often 25 per cent. lower 
than when delivered. A standard specification for 
coke is in progress. The effect of moisture on the 
strength and stiffness of wood was another subject. 
Much importance was atiached to the testing of wooden 
and reinforced concrete telegraph poles, and it was found 
that the latter can fail if s rope is attached to the top of 
an appliance which will slow of an horizontal pull. 
According to some experi \-nters, a new electro-chemical 
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theory of the corrosion of iron is about to be revealed. 
The American Government have ordered an investiga- 
tion of the causes of the deterioration of wire fences, and 
the official report on the subject will shortly be ‘issued. 
Tests of cement occupied many hours in discussion. 
Among other results it was shown that the specific 
gravity test is not of much account for detecting 
adulteration, 

To many who were present greater importance was 
attached to the address of the president, Dr. Cuarces B. 
DupLey, on “ The Enforcement of Specifications,” than 
to any of the papers. He is recognised as one of the 
highest practical authorities in America, for testing is 
the business of his life, and his experience therefore 
merits consideration. We referred above to the confi- 
dence which English architects reposed in builders. 
They in their turn depended on their sub-contractors. A 
modern American expert would on reading the lines 
express amazement that any structure erected under 
such conditions was able to stand for any longer time 
than the builder was responsible. Dr. Duprey asked 
whether it was safe to employ materials without the 
trouble and expense of maintaining a corps of inspectors. 
He said that those who for the occasion might be called 
consumers—.e. architects and engineers—would reply 
that it is absurd to expect to get what you have con- 
tracted for unless people are watched, After his own 
daily experience with specification material during 
thirty years he was compelled to agree with them, and 
to maintain the necessity for inspection and tests. Dr. 
Dup ey declined to consider the ethics of the subject. 
His theory is that a transaction is satisfactory when 
the user and the producer derive a benefit from a 
business, or in other words, when both parties are 
satisfied: But so many unexpected accidents may 
occur that aman who is disposed to act honestly dis- 
covers that he has failed to give satisfaction to his 
customer, and his failure may be supposed to arise from 
dishonesty. 

Bearing in mind that satisfaction to producer 
and consumer is the desirable end of business, he 
gave an instance to show that the omission of a mono- 
syllable may alter the whole character of an important 
transaction. Americans sometimes pride themselves 
on the absence of formalities in business affairs. One 
of that class, who was a lumberman or timber merchant, 
agreed to purchase a large number of logs from the 
owner of a timber tract, the simple specification being 
that only two logs from the same tree should be 
delivered. The logs duly arrived, and the lumberman 
was surprised to find them small, tapering and full of 
knots. What he imagined he should receive were two 
logs from the butt of the tree; but he had not used the 
word ‘‘butt,” and the owner was therefore justified in 
interpreting the order as two logs from the top of the tree. 
‘The price given was low, and it isnot impossible that cute- 
ness had overreached itself, for no litigation followed. 
On the other hand, specifications may be so elaborate 
as to fail in their purpose. Specifications for steel, it is 
‘said, often prescribe impossibilities. The manufacturer 
accepts the risk and does his best; but, according to 
Dr. Duprey, an improperly-worded or an unreasonable 
specification is a most potent cause for the tender of 
unsatisfactory materials. The mistakes of subordinates 
are a further cause of what may seem to be fraud. 
Another cause is that commercial processes: do not 
always yield what is expected of them. Dr. DUDLEY 
examined in his laboratory'a shipment of phosphor 
bronze for bearings. The material is an alloy of 
copper, tin, lead and phosphorus. The analysis showed 
_that the phosphorus was inadequate, and the shipment 
was rejected.. A member of the firm called and was 
able to produce evidence of the purchase of phosphor 
tin at a high price which was employed. But he was 
not aware that at every melting some of the phosphorus 
evaporated, and in that way the defect was explained. 
Contracts are accepted by manufacturers in the belief 
that if they cannot produce such a material as is 
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specified they wili supply one that is just as good. 
That reasoning might have served at one time, but under 
the new condition of business in America it has no value. 
The specification is the standard from which there can 
be no departure. ; 

But how is the specification to be enforced? Dr. 
DupLey says the examination and testing must be of 
such a kind as to leave no loopholes for evasion or the 
substitution of inferior materials. If the producer is to 
be trusted in one way, he may as well be trusted in 
all. The samples should not be selected by a pro- 
ducer. They should be taken at random by whoever 
represents the testing. Once selected they should not be 
allowed to remain with the producer. If the sample 
fails in the testing the material should be rejected. In 
Dr. DupLey’s practice there is no provision for second 
or third tests. In the early days something of that 
kind was allowed. But now testing has arrived at such 
a perfection one trial is sufficient. If three are tolerated, 
why not seven or nine? a8 

The fact is recognised by Dr. Duptey that the 
chemist’s methods are not always infallible, and 
physical tests are not without their imperfections. He 
does not reject a material until the operations have 
been repeated, and probably three or four times. It may 
be stated that there are errors in testing for which 
allowance should be made, or the terms of the specifica- 
tion should be altered so as to correspond with the 
deficiency of the testing. What is to become of the 
material which is below the standard it is not the 
business of the experimenter to consider. The archi- 
tect or engineer should take care that defective materials 
are not employed in any of his structures. 
Dup ey considers the time is not far distant when for 
all important structures it shall be made known that 
they have been tested, and that disasters cannot arise 
from defective materials or ill-arranged construction. 
Of course every business tries to make itself essential, 
and testing is gradually becoming not only a special 
business but a profession which requires a long course 
of training and the possession of special qualifications. 
How people were able to exist and safely meet together 
in crowds within ancient buildings must now appear to 
many as indications of a special providence. But the 
old empiric rules aided by honesty formed a force which 
even in these scientific days can still accomplish great 


undertakings. 
()" Friday last the members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, who visited Edinburgh, were con- 
ducted through the Castle by Mr. H. J. Blanc, St. Giles’s 
Cathedral by Mr. Thomas Ross, the Parliament Houses and 
Holyrood by Mr. W..T. Oldrieve. In the evening there was 
a dinner at the Caledonian Railway Hotel. The Scotsman 
gives the following report of the speeches :— 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, Mr. Stokes pro- 
posed that of ‘The City of Edinburgh.” He commented on 
the high standard of the architecture, and particularly of the 
modern architecture, of Edinburgh, and expressed the thanks 
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of the Institute to the Lord Provost and Council for their — 


hospitality. 

Lord Provost Gibson, in replying, observed with refer- 
ence to comments that had been made on building regula- 
tions that the Lord Dean of Guild and his Court were at 
present considering still more stringent rules. These were 
essential and necessary if they were to maintain in Edin- 
burgh the prestige they already possessed of having magni- 
ficent streets and fine architecture. They had a spirit in 
modern times which desired to turn the last penny to account, 
and it was that they feared—in the narrowing of thorough- 
fares by the erection of overpowering buildings on both 
sides. It was that they desired to restrict. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk, in proposing ‘The Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects and the Allied Societies,” said he 


was sure those who had taken them about the city that day — 
had taken them past the things they ought not to look at, — 
and concentrated their attention on those things which ~ 
There were things in © 
| Ed nburgh which were worthy to be remembered. They — 
would agree that to come to a city celebrated by the names ~ 


were worthy to be remembered. 
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of Adam, Playfair and Hamilton was to come to the right 
place. What these men did was a strong and lasting pro- 
test against the state of things which existed for a consider- 
able time before they began to exercise their art, he might 
say their genius, in improving the architecture of the city. 
There were no people in the world with whom he personally 
had more sympathy than those who belonged to the profes- 
sion of the architect. All other workers in art did pretty 
much what they liked. The poor architect might stand in 
front of his own work and tell everyone who passed how 
he had been cut down as to the money he had to spend and 
how he had been squeezed by public bodies and others to 
add what they thought would be an improvement, but what 
he thought would be abominable. He was glad to say they 
had a great revival of public taste and a great cessation of the 
ordinary practice, which existed a good many years ago, of 
everybody, whether he had taste or not, expressing his 
opinion and urging his views about everything that was 
‘done in regard to the architecture of the city in which he 
lived. There was a great improvement, no doubt. He was 
not going to enlarge on that, but being a practical man he 
would like to say a word to the architects all over the 
country as to what they ought to do with their buildings. 
An architect erected a beautiful building, the admiration of 
all who saw it. Happy were they who saw it before it had 
been interfered with. If he returned three or four years 
-afterwards he would find it probably plastered over with 
notices and with abominable posts with square boards on 
the top stating that this was the work of so-and-so, and the 
price of admission into it is threepence. It was enough 
to make the architects of St. Giles’s rise from their graves 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of the city kept the 
doors of that church shut against everyone who wished to 
go in to see the beautiful architecture, and, it might be, some- 
times to sit down and reflect in the quiet of that noble 
building. But those men at the door, with a demand for 
threepence in order that nobody but the aristocracy shall be 
able to getin. He should like, in going into that church, rather 
than find it empty except for a few empty-headed tourists 
talking irreverently, to see a lot of poorly-dressed old women 
going in there in the course of the forenoon, going in 
quietly and thinking a bit. It might do a great deal of good 
to a great many of them, and the church would look far 
better for it He would suggest to the Lord Provost that 
he should consider whether it was right that the noble 
building dedicated to the worship of God should be a place 
where people had to pay before they could go in. Then at 
Westminster Abbey, what did they see? A notice, “In this 
way,” “Out this way.” Inside they saw an enormous 
numbet of big placards in five or six languages describing 
the buildings and tied round the pillars. There were 
worse things than that in Westminster Abbey. He hoped 
they would all set their faces against the practice of loading 
the walls of beautiful churches with execrable monuments 
and tombstones—splashes of soapsuds that were intended to 
represent crowns, with impossible angels and somebody 
lying in a dress made in the time of Queen Elizabeth. He 
thought an architect should make it a stipulation, before he 
erected a building, that nothing would be put in it, and no 
niches would be cut in the walls without his approval and 
consent. Why did we always surround our buildings, 
about 2 feet off from the edge of the building itself, with a 
railing which disfigured the building, and had no other 
effect but to form a receptacle for old hats? And if there 
‘was anything to clear out, the scavenger had to climb the 
railings to remove it. At one time St. Giles’s was enclosed 
with wrought-iron railings, which he did his utmost, and 
ultimately succeeded, in getting removed. He would never 
have been able to get the railing removed unless he had 
told the Commissioners it was splendid wrought-iron, and 
anyone would give them something to be permitted to take 
it away. A contractor gave them 25/. for it, and he was 
allowed to take it down. He could mention a great many 
cases in Edinburgh in which that had happened. For the 
citizens of Edinburgh he might say they were delighted to 
see the members of the Institute. 

The Chairman, in replying, spoke of the undesirable 
effect of some of the stained glass they saw in ecclesiastical 
buildings, and urged that a Bill should be passed which 
would enable municipal authorities to put the development 
of the suburbs under proper control and prevent them 
being left to the baneful greed of the ground-rent speculator. 

Mr. J. S Gibson proposed the toast of “ Edinburgh 
Architectural Association.” rs 

Mr. Hippolyte J Blanc, in responding, said when the 
Edinburgh Association was instituted fifty years ago there 


were nine members. To-day the public appreciation of it 
was evidenced by the increase of membership to nearly 
400. It had-always been an Association of architects and 
collateral members—an amalgamation which had been the 
strength of the Society. 

Mr. John Slater proposed the health of the guests and 
Sir James A. Russell responded. 


ROMAN VILLA, PETERSFIELD. 

CCORDING to Mr. A. Moray Williams, of Bedales 

School, Petersfield, the excavation of the Roman villa 
at the Stroud has now reached an interesting stage, and one 
wing of what must be a very large house has been laid 
completely bare. This wing contains about a dozen rooms, 
three of which were heated by hypocausts, and in one 
may be seen the rare feature of a wall still lined to 
an extent with large and unbroken flue tiles. Many of the 
floors are still well paved with tesserze. Several coins of 
the late empire have been found, and various small finds of 
an interesting nature, including objects of iron, glass and 
pottery. From the latter it has been possible to reconstruct 
almost completely a fine vase of New Forest ware 12 inches 
high. 

The excavation, as it stands, covers an area of about 
half an acre, in which space, in addition to the wing already 
mentioned, two long walls of the courtyard have been laid 
bare, while more rooms and foundations are every day 
being brought to light. One long corridor has a mosaic 
pavement, some portion at any rate of which it is hoped to 
find intact. The site is now open to the public, and will 
remain so probably until the end of August. Towards an 
estimated expenditure of 23/ the Society of Antiquaries 
have subscribed 5/, and Mr. T. H. Harvey, of Fareham, 
2/. 2s., while other subscriptions amount to 2/. 3s. 6d. 

The villa lies a short mile west of Petersfield, one field 
back from the main Petersfield-Langrish-Winchester Road. 


WISLEY, PYRFORD AND NEWARK ABBEY.* 
HE country between the river Thames and the places 
we have visited to-day presented a very different 
aspect when they flourished than it does now. It pro- 
bably consisted for the most part of forest, moor and 
swamp, which was a happy hunting-ground for the king, 
being an easy excursion from Windsor Forest, and, being 
wild, was very sparsely populated. 

Hence no great provision had to be made by the mis- 
sionary fathers who mapped out the country with a view 
to its spiritual needs, accordingly the churches we have 
visited are very small and simple. 

There appears also to have been no wealthy or powerful 
feudal lord in the immediate neighbourhood, to extend the 
parish church by building in memory of his forbears or 
spouse a memorial chapel to presently become an aisle of 
the local sanctuary ; hence both Wisley and Pyrford are 
to-day practically the same as they existed 700 or 800 years 
ago. 
Both founded in the twelfth century, they present many 
similar features—shingle-covered, timber-framed_ belfries 
give a quaint and picturesque appearance to the exterior ; 
stucco-covered rubble walling partly of ironstone nodules 
from the gravel drift formation of the district ; Bath or 
Caen stone dressings outside, and clench or block chalk 
inside, with the coarse plastering common in that day, 
which originally was decorated with rude fresco-paintings, 
some of which are noticeable, particularly at Pyrford. 

Wisley has undoubted signs of a leper squint (which has 
been blocked up) in the south chancel wall. The Norman 
chancel arch and window reveals are undoubtedly original ; 
the quaint old porch is interesting, but has few distinctive 
features. There is a curious record in a register I found 
here to the effect that, the churchyard in 1786 wanting a 
new fence, the parishioners clubbed together and con- 
tributed so many panels each. The building dates from 
1150 and has one bell The restoration has been carefully 
and wisely done by the Buxton family of Fox Warren, who 
hold the manor, one of whom is the present Postmaster- 
General, Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

Pyrford, perhaps, may claim more interest than its 
sister church on account among other things of its unique 
position. It stands on a bluff overlooking the very green 
and well-watered valley of the Wey river. The north door- 
way is a particularly good sample of the sculptured Norman 
arch with its zigzag architrave ornament. The porch placed 


* Read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum on 
May 25, by Mr. Frederick Higgs. 
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there in Tudor times, was not made wide enough to clear 
the eastern jamb, the mouldings and column of which it 
partly covers; it remains in very excellent condition and is 


WISLEY PARISH CHURCH. 


in itself very interesting. In pre-Reformation times the 
western jamb column was utilised as the base of a holy- 
water stoup, which has been half cut away. The chancel 
arch, like that at Wisley, is clearly original, as also is a 
large quantity of the timbering of the roof. The pulpit is 
very beautiful Jacobean, and bears on it the date 1628. 
The corbel in the centre of the south nave wall probably 
supported an image before the Reformation. The building 
has been carefully restored without eliminating any of its 
characteristic and ancient features. There is some very 
good sixteenth-century panelling in the north-east corner of 
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the nave, and old material has been rebuilt into many of 
the piers. Neither here nor at Wisley is there any sign of 
piscine, and it is very likely that they have been filled up, 
but in any case it is quite evident that the ceremonies of 
worship carried on were always of the plainest and simplest 
character. 

The west end wall has a huge buttress against its 
centre, probably to counteract the swing of the bells, and 
each side, near its top, is a small slit window of Norman 
type. It is difficult to read any meaning into the wall 
frescoes, which are, relatively to the size of the building, 
rather extensive, but some of the colours retain their vivid 
character. On the north side of the church is an old yew 


tree which, although a baby by the side of the patriarch we | quently confirmed by heaty III. and Edward I. 


saw at Aldworth two years ago, must have seen several 
centuries. 
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From the south side you have an uninterrupted view 
over the Wey valley and the intervening country to the 
North Downs, and both Ranmore and St. Martha’s can be 
seen on a clear day. It is a little God’s acre both pic- 
turesque and beautiful. The present building was founded 
in 1150; it has two bells and is dedicated to St. Nicholas. 

We now consider the romantic ruins of the old priory 
cof Newarke, New Stead, or New Place. Little compara- 
tively of the superstructure exists to-day, but sufficient 
remains to indicate that it was an establishment of con- 
siderable size and importance, where friars of St. Augustine’s 
Order lived in fair comfort, if not in great wealth. Little 


TupoOR PORCH, PYRFORD. 


appears to be known of-its history, as it is not mentioned 
in many records. I have, however, come across a plan 
which was prepared some years ago from the old founda- 


| tion fragments, assisted by what is known of similar build- 
_ ings elsewhere, and this has proved of great assistance im 


examining the ruins; without it, as in my many former 
visits, the remains are largely unintelligible. 

In a work called ‘‘ The Beauties of England and Wales,” 
published in 1813, it is mentioned as having been founded 
during the reign of Richard I. by Ruald de Calva and 
Beatrix de Sandes, his wife, and by them dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Thomas of Canterbury; this esta- 
blishment and the endowments connected were subse- 


NEWARK PRIORY RUINS, LOOKING E.N.E. 


At the 
Dissolution by Henry VIII. the endowed revenue amounted 
to 2584 11s. 11d. per annum. The last prior dispossessed 
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at that time was one Richard Lippiscombe, who received a 
pension of 4o/. yearly. Henry gave the lands held by the 
monastery to Montacute, from whom they passed to the 
‘Onslow family, and eventually came into the hands of the 

resent owner, the Countess Lovelace, of Ockham Park. 
For the plan and for the foregoing extract I am indebted to 
Mr. Webber, who farms the land on which the ruins stand, 
and who, together with Mrs. Webber, takes considerable 
interest in the remains. I hope, therefore, he will act on 
my suggestion that he should remove the stone coffin lid 
now used as a piece of paving stone at the site of the west 
gateway to the abbey grounds and place it within the 
‘enclosed precincts. Iwas informed that the Vicar of Ripley 
has instituted an annual service in the old choir, which is 


interesting to hear. 


NEWARK PRIORY: VIEW FROM S.E. 


One peculiarity noticeable in connection with this 
building is that the transepts were separated at their lower 
part from the main building by a thick wall 1o feet high, 
so that they became to all intents and purposes separate 
apartments, approached only through lobbies from the main 
aisles. The opening shown on the plan at the north-east 
corner of the cloisters is, I think, a destructive work of 
recent date. Each transept appears to have had an 
oratory chapel of its own, and it is quite clear to-day 
in the one on the south side, where the piscina stones have 
been removed. All the dressed stones, or nearly all, have 
been taken out, leaving little but the immensely thick rubble 
walling standing. 


NEWARK Priory: VIEW FROM N.W, 


In all probability the nave stretched westwards 100 feet 
or more, and now that the owner and occupier are showing 
some interest in the building, having quite recently fenced 
it in, it is to be hoped that some exploratory excavations 
may be taken in hand with a view to the tracing out of the 


whole extent of the building foundations which most 
certainly exist below ground. 

A fragment of the wall adjoining the old entrance gate 
is still visible direct west from the centre of the church; it 
is an interesting specimen of stone and flint facing in diaper 
squares ; abutting on this is what I believe to be the original 
arch over the fosse outside the boundary wall, and upon 
this is placed the old coffin lid I have referred to. 

It was at this entrance gate that, according to the narra- 
tive by Martin Tupper, Stephen Langton, afterwards Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury and champion of popular rights 
against the brutal despotism of King John, knocked 
after the tragic rescue of sweet Alice Foyle from John’s 
clutches at the burning of Tangley Manor, and whose sup- 
posed death caused him to crave admission and to enter the 
ranks of the Brotherhood. Through this gate Stephen 
passed when later on he took up his solitary duty as first 
monk in charge of the new chancel at St. Martha on the 
Hill by Guildford yonder, specially consecrated to him as 
the depository of the lovely Alice’s supposed lifeless body. 
Kiug John himself with his lawless boon companions probably 
often knocked here to demand blackmail, or as much as he 
dared, from the sacred precincts, the whole district afford- 
ing a happy hunting-ground for the monarch to disport him- 
self in the chase, varied by an occasional foray upon a 
defenceless hamlet and even on the homes of some of the 
less powerful barons or landholders. 

The boundary wall of the abbey grounds can still, I think, 
be traced on the north and east sides in the mound or hecge 
bank under the grove of elms. 


Mie ¢ 
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NEWARK PRIORY: DOORWAY FROM LOBBY TO SOUTH, 


Care of the ruins has come all too late, as for centuries 
they have been used as a quarry from which to easily 
obtain material for farm buildings, &c., and the flint rubble 
for road-making and repairs. A piece of the north flank of 
the Homewood farmhouse itself is eloquent evidence to 
the truth of this, and there may be many others. 

Newark Priory and St. Catherine’s Nunnery, at Guildford, 
who very likely frequently exchanged deputation visits, 
being near neighbours, and the chapel of St. Martha, in the 
duties of which both were interested, form a most interest- 
ing trio of ecclesiastical relics of which this district of 
Surrey has reason to be proud. The monastic life, then 
the vogue, which in these strenuous days seems so selfish 
and futile, produced in the shrines in which they worshipped 
monuments of the architectural skill and art of Medizeval 
times which are in most cases still subject of wonder and 
admiration to our eyes, and in the case of the parish churches 
gratitude also, both to the zealous missionary churchmen 
who first erected them, and to the sturdy yeomen of our 
land who have from time to time preserved them from total 
destruction and decay, and I trust that in the investigation 
of the two quaint and simple shrines and the romantic 
ruin, each in its beautiful sylvan surroundings, our time 
this afternoon has not been altogether misspent. I am 
indebted to you, my fellow members, for a good attendance, 
and to our indefatigable secretary for again tendering to 
me his valuable help. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE lately referred to the exploration at Lindos in 
Rhodes which the Danes have undertaken. One of 
their latest rewards is the discovery of a great relief 
representing the stern of an antique war vessel. As, 
like the Dying Lion of THORWALDSEN, it was carved on 
the face of a rock, it is believed all the parts are of a 
size corresponding with those of an actual vessel. It 
is inferred that the rock served as the base of a statue 


of some renowned captain, known as HaGEsANpROos,’ 


the son of Mixion, whose deeds, however, are not 
recorded in any history which has come down to 
modern times. The sculptor was PyrHoxriros, one of 
the Rhodian artists who lived 170 years before the 
beginning of our era. There is fitness in the discovery 
by the representatives of a seafaring people, and the 
Danes will be inspired to further efforts in Greece. 


Tue judgment delivered by Mr. Justice Lawrence 
on Tuesday in Manchester suggests that what has been 
said of late about secret commissions is not without 
influence on a practice which is accepted by many 
architects. In erecting a building in which machines 
are employed it is not always certain that although an 
architect may have some work in connection with them 
the will be paid a commission on their cost. He is 
looked upon as the designer of the case, and any 
trouble which arises in connection with machines and 
appliances is not reckoned. If the architect informed 
his client that a charge would be made on account 
of such work, the client would have the opportunity 
of declining the architect’s services. The whole 
question turns on the extent of the knowledge pos- 
sessed by the client. In the case which was heard 
before Mr. Justice Lawrence on Monday and Tuesday, 
Mr. Tempercey, of Bolton, claimed 614/ 15s. 6d. 
for the preparation of plans and other work re- 
quired in connection with a mill which the Black 
Rod Manufacturing Company proposed to erect. The 
tenders. for the building were higher than had been 
anticipated, and the directors offered the architect 4oo/. 
in payment of his claims, and when he declined to 
accept that amount he was dismissed. The plaintiff’s 
claim was 5 per cent. on the building contract and 23 
per cent. for quantities, besides 5 per cent. from con- 
tractors for boilers, engines, mill-gearing, iron and con- 
structional steel. The defendants counterclaimed for 
any moneys the plaintiff might have received for such 
commissions, alleging that they were  wrongtul. 
Evidence was given that the payment was usual, 
although sometimes it was a matter of arrange- 
‘ment. Plaintiff's counsel argued that the two 
principal promoters were told of the arrangement, 
and their knowledge of the facts was enough to show 
there was no fraud attempted. Mr. Justice LAwRENcE 
said plaintiffs employment as architect would entitle 
him to. 5 per cent. commission on the total cost of the 
erection, including both building and machinery ; but 
the evidence disclosed that whilst the company would 
be liable to him for 5 per cent. on the whole, he was 
“getting other 5 per cent. from the contractors, which he 
had not disclosed to the company. It was for the 
plaintiff to show that he communicated to the company 
the fact that he was making these arrangements with 
the contractors. His Lordship therefore considered 
that the plaintiff had not made out his case, and judg- 
ment must be entered for the defendants. A stay of 
execution was granted. 


THE witnesses appeared to be surprised that there 
should be any objection to the practice of a sub- 
contractor allowing 5 per cent. commission to the archi- 
tect on his tender. There was no secrecy about it, and 
it was taken for granted that the company knew the 
circumstances. One witness said that he informed one 
of the promoters that he had added 5 per cent. commis- 
sion, which was all the architect was to receive directly 
or indirectly. An architect agreed that there should 
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| have been an agreement with the company on the sub- 


ject, and another said it was purely a matter of arrange- 
ment. From the evidence it may be believed that sub- 
contractors are assured that an architect only receives 
5 per cent. through them, and that the payment cor- 
responds with that for quantities—which comes from 
the builder. It is evident, however, from what was said 
by his Lordship that henceforth such payments will be 
regarded as secret commissions, and unless an architect 
is able to show that he has made his client aware of 
what he expects and that he has performed definite 
duties for such a commission, he will run the risk of 
being nonsuited. The architectural societies would do 
well to have the law on the subject under the new con— 
ditions fully explained for the benefit of their members. 
In the Black Rod case the architect did not receive any 
remuneration for five or six months’ labour. 


In’ addition to several paintings by foreign and 
English masters, some examples of ancient sculpture 
will be sold at Trentham Hall, the seat of the Duke of 
SUTHERLAND, on Friday next, being the third day of 
the sale. One is a Roman altar or font, 4 feet 2 inches 
high, standing on massive supports, with lion claws. 
It does not correspond with any of the examples seen 
in museums. The representation of the Signs of the 
Zodiac in relief is curious. Another Roman font 
stands on wing trussed supports. A Roman altar of a 
solid kind, with rams’ heads at the angles and 
large garlands between them, has greater unity. A 
marble statue, 6 feet high, of a woman has no 
sign of a goddess, and on that/account is as 
attractive as any of the figurines of Tanagra. 
A statue of Hyce1a is also without the customary 
severity, and there is some novelty in having one of the 
feet resting on what might have been a medicine chest. 
There is a perfect figure of an ApoLLo in a con- 
templative attitude. The gardens at Trentham were 
enriched with copies of ancient statues and vases, 
besides a few elegant fountains. All these should be 
acquired, if possible, for public parks. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE CO.’S OFFICES, 
CORNHILL, B.C. 


LIVERPOOL, 


BRITISH MUSEUM EXTENSION. 
THE SPREAD EAGLE, BLOXWICH. 


OF THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY’S 
NEW TWIN-SCREW S8.S. “AVON.” 


HIS magnificent craft has a length of 535 feet, is 
62 feet in breadth and 43 feet in depth, with a 
gross register of 11,000 tons. The builders are Messrs.. 
Harztanp & Wor rr, of Belfast. The internal fittings by 
Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE, CoLtts & Sons, Ltp., and 
other firms are graceful and beautiful. The state-rooms,,. 
sitting-rooms, smoke-room and the cabines de luxe are 
the most luxurious we have seen, and the colourings 
very chaste. A great boon is the perfect system of 
ventilation throughout the ship. The social hall, with 
its double folding doors opening on to the promenade 
deck, provides every facility for various pastimes and 
games. The entrance hall, leading to the dining saloon,. 
is, as in the case of the other chief reception saloon, 
well lighted and perfectly ventilated, 


THE SALOON 


NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, PARLIAMENT STREET. 


In the description of the new Government Offices im 
Parliament - Street, which appeared last week, it was 
omitted to be stated that the whole of the Portland 
stone which gives character to the buildings—for, with 
the exception of St. Paul’s Cathedral, no other example 
could be found in London containing half a million 
cubic feet of the material—was supplied from the 
Coombefield quarries, at Portland, of the Bath Stone 
Firms, Ltd. The same firms also supplied the stone for 
the War Office buildings. 
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THE PALACE OF PEACE. 


T is to be hoped the deliberations in Mr. Carnegie’s 
I Palace of Peace will be accepted with more unanimity 
than the selection of the design for the building has pro- 
duced. Several Dutch architects have protested in an 
address to the States-General against the site, the conditions 
of the competition and the decision of the jury. Respecting 
the site they say :— 

In choosing the site for an important public building a 
restful environment has always been aimed at, and sucha 
distance from the public road that a worthy view of the 
building was insured, the approach thereby conducing also 
to impress the visitor. A study of ancient cities yields the 
conviction that the Greeks and Romans in their time set 
their temples and other public buildings amid stately 
environs, and, moreover, took care that there was still 
sufficient space to show up these buildings to the best 
advantage. A study of the closely-built cities of the 
Middle Ages shows what laborious care even at that time 
was expended to gain a distant view of cathedral or town 
hall from all sides, with the result that we can still admire 
that idea. The Renaissance, and particularly the eighteenth 
century, afford the best examples of this, and even our 
land, that is certainly not overloaded in the matter of monu- 
mental architecture, has abundance of examples from this 
period, especially among its large country seats. 

But one might even go further. Many buildings of 
Eastern architecture might be approached only with the 
greatest reverence, and so they were shut off from the pro- 
fane world by a large court in front, or were enclosed in a 
sacred wood, within which no other building of any kind 
whatever might be erected. To-day, in these days of more 
material eniotions, there is probably no room for such con- 
siderations, and one rung great risk, in even alluding to 
them, of being answered with a pitying shrug; nevertheless, 
one might ask if a little more insight might not have been 
applied in choosing the site for the Palace of Peace. It is 
for this reason that we wish to point out once more, as has 
already been done by the publications of our profession, 
the many disadvantages connected with the site fixed upon. 

The building site takes in only a small corner of the 
park of Zorgvliet, and that the least suitable part, which 
meets not one of the above-mentioned requirements. The 
ground. is.in itself already much too small to allow of the 
laying out of a park of any size, while the situation makes 
it, Moreover, impossible to get sufficient distance for the 
so highly desirable perspective view. It has defective 
approaches, there being no avenue to lead up to it, and it 
lies, moreover, to the North, so that a shadow effect on 
the building, which in every period has been an object 
of Care, 1S precluded. The most serious of all, how- 
ever, is its immediate environment, the proximity of 
station and steam-tramway and the extreme proba- 
bility that in a few years the whole park will fall a 
victim to building speculators, which, as everyone knows, 
means the ruin of the entire vicinity. Why had it not been 
possible to devote the whole park, or at least the greater 
part of it, to the Palace of Peace, with the building lying at 
the end of the present avenue? We are therefore of 
opinion that now Holland has the opportunity of seeing 
rise within her bounds an institution like that of the Palace 
of Peace, an institution which the whole world will envy 
us, every effort should be expended to produce that monu- 
ment in the grandest manner and worthy of its lofty ideal. 

Concerning the conditions it is remarked :— 

__ The first article of the programme, as it was finally pub- 
lished, reads harmlessly enough :— The competition is 
open to architects of all lands. The committee of the 
Carnegie Foundation will, nevertheless, specially invite 
several to take part in the competition,” thus a compro- 
mise between a public and a restricted prize competition. 
The fact that invitations were sent to certain architects, to 
which invitations ‘a large fee was attached, was the source 
of profound discontent and great difference of opinion. The 
payment of a number of chosen architects made the com- 
petition unequal, The means were put within reach of 
those competitors to devote themselves wholly to the work 
at the cost of the committee, and besides to employ all 
available . mechanical, intellectual and _ artistic help. An 
argument based on the inequality of means, which, as 
everyone knows, already exists, can never, in our opinion, 
be attended with success, - It can never be justifiable to in- 


crease, artificially and perceptibly, the inequality occasioned 
by circumstance. 


rather have diminished, as much as possible, the existing 


disparity in this prize competition. This might have been 
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accomplished by the purchase, at a reasonable price, of a 
certain number of deserving plans which obtained no 
awards. 

It will probably be observed that a competition with 
such heavy calls on time and money is practically open 
only to architects of means, and not to those who have only 
their leisure hours to expend on it. In connection herewith 
another and important grievance is touched, namely, that 
it is not quite fair to require such an exceedingly and un- 
necessarily great amount of work from competitors who, 
with the exception of a very small number, cannot expect 
any remuneration whatever. This leads to the waste of a 
considerable amount of labour and money that might have 
been more profitably expended. The far too comprehen- 
Sive requirements added to the limited number of prizes 
must have deterred many from competing, thereby lower- 
ing the standard of the competition. How easily might this. 
waste have been avoided by first inviting plans for a sketch 
prize competition, an “ Ideén-Wettbewerb,” before the final 
match to be held between the winners of the preliminary 
competition. 

At the head of the programme the building sum was 
clearly stated, viz. 1,600,000 florins (135,000). It is quite 
clear that competitors and jury should have reckoned with 
this sum, in spite of the fact that not one estimate, not even 
in the rough, had to be sent in, nor were the local prices of 
materials and wages mentioned in the programme. é 

The programme had, moreover, more radical faults. 
The hope that the choice of a site would ultimately be 
satisfactorily settled was not fulfilled. Not until after 
everyone was tired of the endless quarrelling, and, cost 
what it might, an end had to come to. the chopping and 
changing that evoked the mirth and vexation of the whole 
world, was the piece of Zorgvliet finally bought for 
700,000 guilders (60,000/.)—a site that is but poorly suited 
to an evolution in architecture answering to the conception 
of a Palace of Peace. 

But one might have tried to make the best of the rest of 
the programme. In our opinion, then, a perceptible want 
in the programme is felt by the absence of any information, 
indispensable to the foreign competitor, about the environs 
of the Zorgvliet site. A programme on slightly broader 
lines would have enabled the designers to plan and to place 
the building to the best advantage as regards the present 
streets, &c., and to make it as far as possible a part of the 
general plan of the town. Whereas only a purely abstract 
and theoretical solution has been the result. 

A no less serious grievance is the way in which the 
answering of questions and the giving of information took 
place quite in private. This ought to have been public, in 
a publication appointed for the purpose, so that all the com- 
petitors could have benefited equally from the information 
which should have served to supplement the programme or 
to explain its meaning. Moreover, it was not stated in how: 
far the jury were to consider themselves bound by the 
information tendered by an adviser of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. Finally, we would point out how unfair it was, 
especially towards the foreign competitors, that the pro- 
gramme was published only in The Hague. For competitors 
in other countries the time limit was thus shortened by the 
time required for sending foraprogramme. Equally unfair 
was the stipulation that the plans had to be sent to The 
Hague on a certain date; justice to the competitors had 
required the plans merely to have been posted, as the 
postmark would have shown, in the place from which they 
were sent in before the closing of the time limit. 

Without further enlarging on points of lesser import- 
ance, it will be clear from the above that the programme 
showed several distinct shortcomings, which, in the case of 
a prize competition of such importance, might have been 
avoided by consideration and forethought. We therefore 
testify that on several points the programme sets at defiance 
all existing prize-competition regulations in England, 
France, Germany and Austria. 

With respect to the results of the prize competition the 
following facts may be called to mind. In the competition 
216 entries were received and were judged in a few days by 
an international committee, the issue of which’is now 
known. If in architectural circles the opinion was almost 
unanimous that the competition had been a failure, the 
manner in which the jury acquitted themselves of their task 
has very rightly aroused a widespread indignation at home 
and abroad, which has found universal expression, not only 
in architectural publications, but in the Press in general. 

In more or less plain speaking, the work of the jury is 
condemned for the following reasons :—1. The issuing of a 
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totally inadequate, self-contradictory report. 2. The dis- 
regarding of the regulations laid down as binding in the 
programme by awarding prizes to plans in which these 
regulations were. not followed. 

As regards point 1, in the report issued by the jury and 
adopted by the Carnegie committee, a serious criticism of 
the plans sent in is wanting. Had it not been possible to 
remark on all the plans, the jury should have discussed at 
least the leet of sixteen from which the final choice was 
made, in order to make clear on what grounds the choice of 
the jury was finally based. 

In the report issued by them are merely some generali- 
ties without any significant bearing on the question, and 
reasons which clearly show that the awarding of the prizes 
took place contrary to the regulations of the programme, 
and in defiance of the fundamental rules of beauty in archi- 
tectural conceptions. 

Limiting one’s self now to the two plans awarded 
respectively the first and second prizes, the jury’s report 
speaks thus of Cordonnier’s plan -—“ This plan displays a 
fine general ordonnance. The designer wishes to give 
expression to the idea that, as The Hague was chosen 
as the seat of the Court of Arbitration, the architecture 
of the Palace of Peace should be inspired by the Dutch style 
of the sixteenth century. This it was which finally pro- 
cured a majority for this plan. The ground-plans met the 
requirements of the programme and separate, aS was Tre- 
quired, the library from the palace, though by so separating 
them the architect has failed to preserve the so desirable 
character of a whole architectural harmony.” 

And apart from the striking circumstance that in 
reality Cordonnier’s plan is very unlike the Dutch architec- 
ture of the sixteenth century, the standpoint adopted by the 
jury by which the awarding of the first prize was decided in 
favour of a particular style is contrary to the programme 
which left complete freedom in this matter. 


Still, the mere fact that the jury themselves had to con- | 


fess in connection with this plan that it lacked “the so 
desirable character of a whole architectural harmony,” 2 
quality indispensable to raise a work to a work of art, 
renders the awarding of the first prize to this plan incom- 
prehensible. 

In respect to the plan which gained the second prize 
the jury declared themselves as_ follows -—“ Only the 
general arrangement attracted the attention of the jury. 
The grouping is very good. This is clearly the plan of a 
palace lying in a park ; the large halls get a side-light, and 
the arrangement of the rear building (containing the rooms 
for the library) round an enclosed court, in the style of a 
convent garden, is excellent. It is a matter for regret that 
the too pompous style, as much in the ground plan as in 
the drawing of the gables, is not in keeping with the 
character of stately simplicity befitting the architectural 
embodiment of a Palace of Peace, without showing either 
any originality.” And in spite of the significant censure 
that the plan had not the character of a Palace of Peace, 
and, moreover, lacked all originality, it was awarded the 
second prize. 

That the jury had mistaken their task is also shown in 
the following passage borrowed from the report -—“ The 
216 plans sent in represent three distinct types of arrange- 
ment. On some of the plans the library and the court of 
arbitration are housed in two separate buildings, connected 
only by a corridor. On others they form one building 
lighted from the sides, in some cases from outer courts 
which are shut in on three sides only, or lighted from one 
or more inner courts shut in on all sides. From these 
plans the jury had to choose six, which, after becoming the 
property of the Carnegie Foundation, would serve the com- 
mittee as a basis from which, in conjunction with an 
appointed architect, to compose one plan suitable to be put 
into execution. Proceeding herewith six plans were selected 
which, in the opinion of the jury, represented the different 
systems of arrangement.” ) 

In the programme of the prize competition no regulation 
was inserted that could justify this singular standpoint; 
even if it had been taken up, it would all too speedily have 
proved untenable, for it is impossible from six different 
systems of arrangement, which after all have not been 
formed by chance, to make one good architectural whole. 

In respect to point 2, the ignoring of the programme 
regulations, the jury ought to have considered that no prizes 
might be awarded to plans where one of the most important 
regulations of the programme, viz. that of the building sum, 
was disregarded. The jury, however, have notwithstanding 
awarded prizes to such plans, and have thereby transgressed 
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article 5 of the programme, according to which article a 
plan which does not duly meet the regulations of the pro- 
gramme cannot come into consideration for any award.- 

The fact, moreover, that great economy, coupled with 
entire remodelling, would have to be applied to the original 
prize plan, in order to bring it ultimately within the limits 
of the proposed expenditure, is sufficient to prove that the 
author of the prize plan in designing it had not thought for 
a moment of reckoning with that sum, A like disregard of 
the proposed building sum can also with reason be asserted 
more or less of the other five prize plans. 

In the prize plans, moreover, the jury have allowed the 
following deviations from the programme :— i 

;. A non-compliance with the prescribed measurements 
and situation of the rooms mentioned in art. 14 of the 
programme. 

>. An exceeding of the limits of the ground given on the 
sketch-map attached to the programme, while art. 13 fixes 
a certain limit. 

3. A different treatment 
heading of art. 2. 

Taking all this into consideration there is certainly cause 
to sign a protest against the decision of the jury which was 
accepted by the Carnegie committee, a protest condemning 
the way in which the jury acquitted themselves of their 
task, where they fell short in their obligations towards the 
many architects of all countries whose participation in the 
competition evinced a confidence in the strict justice of 
those who had to sit in judgment on their comprehensive 
and laborious work. 


from that prescribed under 


CONCRETE WALLS AND FLOORS. 


RCHITECTURE is. the art of building. It may bea 
fine art, if beauty is one of the points studied, Beauty 
has a natural basis in utility. Utility depends mainly on 
economy. Hence, if this art is ina high state of perfection 
the buildings will be beautiful and will be economically 
constructed. The economy of the builders’ art is usually 
placed in the hands of an engineer. He should work with 
the architect (the artist) during the evolution of the plans, 
so that the final ones for the structure may combine a 
maximum of beauty, utility and economy. pe 
No artis stable. Every art finds its basis in human 
needs. Needs increase the higher and more complex the 
civilisation. Arts should therefore be constantly evolving 
to keep up with the development in society. New materials 
require new methods of treatment. Strict adherence to old 
forms with new materials does not permit a maximum of 
economy, is not therefore most useful, and thereby loses 
in that which is the basis of real beauty. 

Concrete has been used for buildingwork from ancient 
times. Its adaptation to modern needs, however, has been 
actively exploited only very recently. The development sc 
far made is enormous, but there is every evidence that the 
growth is still very young. The wide adaptability of con. 
crete is proved by its varied use at the hands of its en 
thusiastic exploiters. The perfection in the art of its us¢ 
must depend on an intimate knowledge of its characteristics 
so that the utmost advantage may be taken of its goot 
points and that its poor qualities can be hidden or over 
come. These qualities may be summarised as follows, say: 
Mr. E. P. Goodrich in the American Architect. 

Good Oualities.—Concrete consists of materials of com 
parative cheapness and almost universally obtainable. I 
hardens quickly in the shape imposed by surrounding con 
ditions. Its plasticity when very fresh allows the introduc 
tion of steel rods to distribute the setting shrinkage. It ha 
practically the same coefficient of temperature change a 
steel, so that there is little danger of separation of concret 
and embedded steel from such cause. Itis high in compre: 
sive strength, especially per unit of cost. Its plasticity whe 
fresh and its shrinkage during hardening give it a firm gri 
on embedded steel, so that the latter may be profitabl 
introduced to increase the low tensile strength. Is mon 
lithic and adamantine when it reaches the age of only a fe’ 
weeks, if properly made. Is highly fire, water and ac 
resistant. 

Poor Qualities—The whole value of work erected | 
concrete depends upon untiring supervision, the most car 
ful workmanship in mixing, placing and compacting tl 
concrete and installing the reinforcement. Shrinks slight 
during the hardening process; is low in tensile strengtl 
its plasticity when fresh makes its exterior appearan 
almost entirely dependent upon the nature of the materiz 
confining it during the process of hardening. The nece 
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sarily universal distribution of the cement through the 
whole mass gives the exterior natural surface a dull grey 
colour. Variations in mixture, impurities in the water, 
variation in the colours of the aggregates, produce gradations 
in the dull grey colour, irregular in amount and in super- 
ficial extent. 

Except those having to do with its external appearance, 
the poor qualities of concrete can be almost entirely counter- 
balanced by its good points, provided the latter are properly 
handled by one thoroughly familiar with both the poor and 
the good qualities. To obviate the objections to the natural 
Superficial appearance of mass concretework, some artificial 
surface-treatment or the introduction of coloured ingredients 
is necessary. The monolithic and fire-resistant qualities 
make concrete especially valuable for residence work, since 
such buildings will be exceptionally long lived, free from 
vermin, sanitary and fireproof. 

Certain types of construction, devices of erection and 
methods of design are peculiar to each kind of building 
material, and to make the best use of any special kind the 
several peculiarities must be known and advantage taken of 
them while designing work. Very often details of arrange- 
ment and of decorative effect can be so modified as to take 
advantage of such peculiarities and give most satisfactory 
results. There follow some of the characteristics of concrete 
and reinforced concrete and the possible means necessary 
to take advantage of the good ones and obviate the poor 
ones—especially with reference to residence construction. 


As to Walls. 


Under certain circumstances concrete, like brick, will 
absorb a considerable amount of water, which will be 
given off again under natural conditions. This necessitates 
resorting to various devices in connection with concrete 
outside walls of dwelling-houses to make them less 
absorbent and more impervious to water. The thicker the 
wall the less pervious it is, but heavy walls have obvious 
disadvantages. The more cement employed the more 
impervious the wall, but cement is costly. The larger the 
size of the aggregate used the more impervious, to some 
extent, 23-inch stone giving one-third better results than 
s-inch, Large gravel is many times better than large 
stone. Various foreign subtances may be introduced into 
the concrete to assist in this point. Alum, lime-paste, soft 
soap, lye, &c., are variously advocated, but their addition is 
usually detrimental and their action not well known. 
Several patent compounds are also on the market. Super- 
ficial treatment can also be employed. Either the outside 
or the inside can be plastered with special cement prepara- 
tions. Several are advertised as almost perfect in quality. 
Careful troweling, like cement side-walk finishing, is very 
effective, as it produces a dense layer on the sur- 


face. Asphaltic and other so-called waterproofing paints 
have been devised, and when amply applied to 
absolutely uncracked surfaces are moderately  effec- 


tive. The construction of walls with an air-space is 
probably the best device, as the dead air also serves 
aS an insulator against loss and entrance of heat in 
winter and summer respectively. The usual furring 
applied to brick walls is an effective method, but somewhat 
more costly than some others. Hollow concrete, terra- 
cotta or composition blocks are also useful for certain walls 
where plaster is to be applied to both sides. There are 
also several systems which produce hollow monolithic 
concrete walls at reasonable cost. With .these, burlap, 
paint or other varieties of interior decoration can be applied 
directly to the inner face of the walls without the expense 
of plastering. At the Same time, the outer face can be 
finished in any desired manner. 

Concrete shrinks while setting. Also, of course, with 
fall of temperature. This shrinkage cannot be obviated svat 
can only be distributed or concentrated at special points 
where unobjectionable. Work constructed in warm weather 
is almost certain to show temperature-shrinkage cracks in 
the winter. Work done in cold weather is much less likely 
to develop cracks, but there are obvious difficulties atten- 
dant upon doing winter work satisfactorily and economically. 
The less cement used the less the shrinkage. The larger 
the aggregate the less the shrinkage. A small percentage 
of Steel, Properly located, will distribute the cracking so 
that it is Practically invisible. The use of blocks of con- 
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slots in the latter, the full width of walls. Expansion and 
contraction will then produce movements only within 
these slots and cracking will be effectively concealed. 
Cornices, belt-courses, &c., by the use of reinforcement 
can be prevented from showing anything except minute 
cracks, but it is much better to design such members 
with breaks, like pilasters, &c., at frequent intervals. The 
cornices, mouldings, &c., can be carried around these pro- 
jections, and cracks can be concentrated at the angles where 
they are not so objectionable. Smooth surfaces are apt to 
show minute checks or cracks when examined closely, and 
when they become cracked to any extent from shrinkage or 
contraction from change of temperature they are very un- 
sightly. Pebble-dash, stucco, or other method of rough 
decorative treatment, is really the best method of conceal- 
ing cracking. Close examination will almost invariably 
show its existence, however. Smooth-plastered mouldings 
with rough stucco panels have been worked out most 
satisfactorily in some instances, and show few blemishes 
even on close examination. 

Where walls are to be plastered or stuccoed they should 
be left as rough as possible. Dry concrete mixtures, the 
use of very coarse sand, a slight dearth of mortar (not of 
cement), employment of rough lumber for forms, &c., tend 
to give such a surface. Surface coatings, like plaster and 
stucco, should be as thin as possible, where continuous 
good bond is assured. If bond can be secured only at com- 
paratively rare intervals, a thickness of coating must be 
applied sufficient to have enough body to be self-supporting 
between bonding points. Conversely, where it becomes 
necessary to apply materials more than half an inch in 
thickness, some special means of securing a good bond 
should be provided. In every case it is wise to clean 
thoroughly the old surface by washing and scrubbing, and 
to roughen it by picking or hammering. Acid treatment is 
also effective, and there are in existence several secret 
and patented bonding preparations, consisting of tar 
and cement products. Even an application of pure 
cement grout is often not effective unless the surface is first 
cleaned and thoroughly saturated with water. If greater 
thicknesses of stucco are required, resort should be made to 
mechanical bonds. Wire-lath, even when galvanised or 
painted, is not always of long life, and small-sized wire is 
of little value in view of the perviousness to air and moisture 
of the usual plaster and stucco. Quarter-inch should be 
the smallest size of iron wire ever employed. Use fewer 
bonds, spaced further apart, if economy in first cost must 
be rigidly practised. Copper wire is effective but expen- 
sive, while vertical, dovetailed bonding grooves or slots 
can be cast in the mass concrete at small expense. Over- 
hanging cornices, &c., should be most carefully reinforced, 
because the difference in shrinkage between masses of 
different thicknesses is likely to crack off the overhanging 
portion. Although heavy shadows are probably among the 
best means of securing relief in concretework, still the use 
of heavy projections and overhanging masses should be 
avoided as much as possible, unless they take the form of 
balconies, &c., amply supported on effective brackets or 
columns, in which proper reinforcement can be provided. 

In stucco, of course, mouldings can be run of almost any 
degree of intricacy and Possessing almost any variety of angles 
and curves. However, if the work is to be cast in mass con- 
crete, great care must be exercised to secure only such shapes 
of mouldings as will allow ready removal of forms without 
breaking the edges of the mouldings. Furthermore, even 
when quite fluid, concrete cannot be worked into such. 
mouldings with any degree of certainty as to result, unless 
the edges are rounded, bevelled or chamfered, and all 
surfaces given proper slopes to allow of natural removal 
of pocketed air and water. Aside from the liability of 
cracking, there exists another drawback to undertaking 
long lines or large surfaces in mass concrete, in the ex- 
treme difficulty and larger cost involved in maintaining the 
forms in perfect alignment. Such extended lines and 
surfaces should be broken occasionally by slight projec- 
tions, to thide the Wavy appearance almost certain to be 
found. Projections of an inch or two in thickness by two 
or three times as much in height, in Greek fret or similar 
simple design, can be constructed without much expense 
and may be exceedingly effective as decorative features, as 
well as aid in hiding blemishes of alignment. Such work 
in intaglio is even less expensive than when in relief, but 
fails in possessing any curative property. 

Simple ornamental work, like the Greek-fret intaglio 
spoken of above, simple flutings, &c., can be executed in mass 
concrete with wooden moulds, but their cost soon reaches 
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undue proportions. when more intricate detail is attempted 
and other methods must be followed. By the use of pressed- 
metal moulds very complicated work can be accomplished in 
mass work, but such work is better cast in a shop and set in 
the work. at the proper point, or after the mass work is 
complete and the forms removed, if proper recesses have 
been left for its reception. When it is intended that 
the moulded work shall be set as the work progresses, 
so that the plastic concrete is poured around the moulded 
blocks, the latter should be of as large size as possible, 
especially with regard to the bed. When they are to be 
set in slots left in the work, manifestly the moulded pieces 
should be as thin as possible. In either case some rein- 
forcement is necessary—considerably more in the latter 
case than in the former. Depressions or continuous holes 
should be moulded into the large blocks so that good bond 
can be secured to the mass work, and metal bonding-clips 
must be used in the second case, with proper arrangements 
provided for their permanent hold in the wall and for their 
proper attachment to the moulded blocks. As mentioned 
above, these blocks should be of ample dimensions so that 
the corrosion which is likely to occur will not soon eat them 
completely through. In the same manner in which moulded 
concrete is set in or attached to mass concretework, terra- 
cotta or moulded brick may be employed. With these 
materials a form may or may not be adopted. If the de- 
sign contemplates a continuous brick veneer, the brickwork 
can be placed first and so constructed and tied together as 
itself to take the place of wooden forms for wall columns 
and beams. If the veneer is not continuous a form must be 
employed. Even then the brickwork may be erected in 
sections, scaffold-high, before concrete is placed; but care 
must then be exercised in pouring the concrete not to dis- 
turb the brick. By the use of small wedges to maintain 
proper thickness of joints, an excellent bond can be secured 
between brick and concrete, but the joints must almost 
always be pointed and the brickwork carefully cleaned. 
Tilework of almost any degree of decorative effect can be 
employed ina similar way. The pieces can be tacked to 
the forms with copper nails, or a patented process may be 
employed in which perforated forms are used and the tile 
glued directly to them with common bill-poster’s paste. 
When it becomes time to remove the forms, the work needs 
only to be thoroughly saturated with water so to soften 
the paste that the forms can be removed with ease. 
Tile will give any colour effects desired. Copper, bronze, 
painted cast-iron, &c., can be employed for panels 
where applicable. Massive colour effects can be secured, 
if care is exercised, by introducing colouring matter 
among the mass concrete ingredients. Such work, however, 
is subject to the same variations in uniformity of appearance 
as is uncoloured concrete. Probably the best method of 
securing uniformity and extent of colour is the use of 
coloured stucco, or, perhaps, the application of water-colours 
directly to the finished surface might serve. In these matters 
Europeans have had much more experience than we have. 
Tooling, etching with acid and washing the surface with 
water while the concrete is still fresh are three other methods 
resorted to when it is desired that the mass concrete itself 
shall be left without superficial applications which may pos- 
sibly crack off. These three methods are superior to all 
others, except possibly the use of tile or brick, or of rough 
stucco; in concealing the small cracking which is so likely 
to occur. When surfaces are to be tooled, it is necessary 
that broken stone be used in the aggregate, as gravel does 
not take the action of a tool with good results. By employ- 
ing broken stone of various kinds and colours, together 
with different colours of sand and a white or grey cement, 
wide variations in surface effects can be secured. The 
usual reason for tooling is an endeavour to imitate stone- 
work. The results obtained are apt to be poor imitations, 
except under conditions which make real cut stone 
little more costly. When the surface is to be etched 
uniformity of mixture is important, and gravel gives 
excellent results as well as almost all of the different 
combinations of aggregate suggested above. The 
etching process can be carried to any desired depth, 
but the best results appear when the action removes only 
the skin-like layer of cement mortar next the forms. Almost 
identical results can be attained with a scrubbing-brush and 
plenty of water, if the forms can be removed at an early 
enough date. With this end in view special designs have 
been worked out for the forms. When small dimension, 
uniform gravel is used effects almost identical with pebble- 
dash stucco can be secured. Obviously such treatment 
obliterates sharp edges and is inapplicable to cornices, 
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corners, mouldings, &c., where sharp lines are desired. If 
such details receive treatment the result is somewhat 
like an old, weathered, time-worn structure. While the 
last-mentioned methods of treatment are usually less costly 
per square foot of finished surface than stucco, still the 
results are not usually as satisfactory, and in the eyes of 
many people the extra cost for that class of work is almost 
always well repaid in added beauty. 

There are certain details of design which can be 
omitted in concrete, which are imperative with other 
materials. A window or door opening needs a timber 
lintel or a brick or stone arch to span it. In concrete 
neither device is necessary, as the wall is a monolith with 
steel embedded to prevent shrinkage cracks at the corners 
of the opening. In this particular instance, besides serving 
no practical purpose, the cost of moulding lintels or arches 
is really a considerable item of expense in the construction 
of a building with many openings. Imitation quoin-stones 
are also costly details, and there is small excuse for imita- 
tion stone joints, except to hide variations of workmanship 
between different days’ work. These are obvious examples, 
but many other smaller ones exist which can be eliminated 
with good esthetic and economic effect. 


As to Floors. 


In general, almost any arrangement of columns, beams, 
girders and floors can be constructed in concrete. Intriéate, 
irregular arrangements are, however, considerably more 
expensive in concrete than in almost any other material. 

Three types of floor construction have been evolved 
thus far. They may be described as (a) long-span slabs 
between girders, (6) short-span slabs between beams which, 
in turii, are carried by the same girders, (c) large, approxi- 
mately square panels supported on all four sides by beams, 
and having the slab reinforcement running in two directions 
at right angles to each other, while in the first two types 
the slabs have their principal reinforcement run in but one 
direction. The second type merges into the first in some 
systems in which the beams are placed so close together 
that the space between can profitably be filled, flush with 
the beam bottom, with hollow,terra-cotta or concrete blocks. 
The third type is usually less expensive than either of the 
other two, except with short spans or light loads. Under 
such circumstances, even the beams may be omitted, and 
the construction consist of nothing but columns and a con- 
tinuous slab. The third type gives most stiffness in all 
directions against wind and other lateral forces, while 
the last-mentioned variety, as also type (@), are lack- 
ing in stiffness im at least one direction. This 
very lack may have been the cause of several concrete- 
building failures. It would seem, therefore, that where an 
ideal arrangement can be made, the most economical and 
most stable structure would result from placing columns at 
the corners of squares, connecting them by beams forming’ 
the sides of the squares and spanning the whole with slabs 
reinforced in two directions. Almost any house plan can 
be so altered as to allow of such a structural design, and 
partitions can be adjusted to fall under beams and intersect 
at columns. Both beams and columns can then be entirely 
hidden in the partitions, while considerable total building 
height can be saved when compared with other materials, 
because of the thin floor-slabs employed without false ceil-. 
ings and the attendant loss in air-spaces. Of course, itis 
not necessary to maintain exactly identical dimensions in 
all panels of a row, or between the widths of different rows ; 
but as little variation as possible should be allowed from 
the square shape, since the economy inherent in that shape 
is soon lost when differences of span are introduced. On 
the other hand, combinations can be made, such as of two 
rows of square panels with a short-span single slab over 
a hall between the rows, &c. One panel at almost any 
point can be devoted to a stair-well, or the stairs may be 
placed in a special panel of different dimensions outside the 
regular series. When floor plans are laid out with these 
points in mind, much money can be saved. Wig 

Obviously, the same points that were noted regarding 
the finish of concrete walls’ are pertinent with regard to 
the finish of concrete ceilings. The ideal of decoration 
would seem to be to give a pleasing appearance to each 
member or portion of a structure, and in such a way as, 
at the same time, to disclose its real use and composition, 
If this ideal is sound, the employment of such details as 
imitation beams formed in plaster under large span 
concrete slabs is not good-architecture. Such designs are 
reversions to the old wooden period. Similarly, the usual 
roof projections can best be made in concrete as simple 
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cantilever slabs, while almost invariably false roof beams 
are applied for so-called zsthetic reasons. 

Concrete floors finished with a cement wearing surface 
are so much less resilient than wooden floors that many 
people demand wooden top floors even with concrete slabs. 
If a floor is to be finished with a cement dressing, many of 
the same points apply to the securing of a good bond 
between the main floor and the top finish as have been 
noted with regard to the stuccoing of walls. Unless the 
finish coat is installed at practically the same time as the 
under floor, a thickness of nothing less than 14 inches 
should be allowed. Many advocate 23 inches. In every 
instance great care should be exercised in cleaning and 
saturating the surface of the old work before the new is 
applied. One of the good points about a cement top on 
any floor is that the cement finish can be carried con- 
tinuously from the floor up the sides of walls and partitions 
to form a base which is almost perfect in its sanitary pro- 
perties. Several patent floor coverings are on the market, 
which take the place of the hard, heat-absorbent cement 
dressing above described. They are usually much more 
costly, however, but are often an improvement in some 
point or another. 

These are but a few of the many points involved in the 
use of reinforced concrete, and others will occur almost 
daily to anyone who is studying the evolution of this old- 
new building material. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


HE Board of Education have issued a new series of 
regulations for the planning and fitting up of public 
elementary schools. For large departments containing 
from 350 to 600 places, it is said the most suitable plan is 
that of a central hall with the classrooms grouped round it. 
As a rule such a department would require from seven to 
ten classrooms. Smaller departments may be planned 
conveniently with the classrooms opening from a corridor, 
and a similar plan may be adopted even for larger depart- 
ments. For small schools a schoolroom with one or more 
classrooms will be sufficient. There should always be at 
least one classroom, except in special cases. 

Where the site is sufficiently large, open and fairly 
level, the most economical plan is that in which all the 
rooms are on the ground floor, and this arrangement is pre- 
ferable on educational grounds. It is desirable that a build- 
ing for use as a public elementary school should be on not 
more than two floors. A building on three floors is open 
to many objections, though it may be necessary in special 
circumstances, as, for example, on a site where land is 
very costly, or where it is otherwise impossible to get 
adequate area for playgrounds. 

When there is a central hall it should have a floor-space 
of not more than 4 square feet for each scholar for whom 
the school is recognised; about 3 Square feet for each 
scholar will be sufficient. The hail must be fully lighted, 
warmed and ventilated. (a) A single central hall may be 
provided for the joint use at Separate times of two depart- 
ments, provided that it is so placed as to be readily accessible 
from the classrooms of each department. (6) Where out- 
door Space is not available, physical training should be 
given in the central hall (or corridor). This purpose should 
be taken into consideration at the time when the building 
is planned. Since fixed gymnastic apparatus is unsuitable 
for children under fourteen years of age, a separate 
Symnasium is not required and cannot be approved. 

: Large schools not built with a central. hall must be pro- 
vided with a wide corridor giving access to the rooms; and 
two or three of the rooms ought to be divided from one 
another by movable Partitions only, so that on occasions 
one large room may be available. A corridor should be 
fully and directly lighted and ventilated, and from 8 to 
12 feet wide, according to the size of the school. 

Where a schoolroom is the principal room in a school 
which has neither central hall nor corridor it should never 
be designed for more than 100 children, and a room of 
even smaller size is desirable. The width should vary 
according to the kind and arrangement of the desks. No 
schoolroom lighted from one side only can be approved. 
The gable ends should be fully utilised for windows, and 
there should be no superfluous windows opposite the 
teacher. When a school consists of a single room, that 
room should not contain more than 600 square feet of floor- 
‘Space 

: The number of classrooms s!\o\'d be sufficient for the 
Size and circumstances of the school. (a) The class- 
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rooms should not be passage-rooms from one part 
of the building to another, nor from the schoolrooms 
to the playground or yard. Both schoolrooms and 
classrooms must have independent entrances. The 
rooms should be arranged so that each can be easily 
cleared without disturbing the work proceeding in any 
other room. (6) A classroom should not be planned to 
accommodate more than from fifty to sixty children, but in 
special cases somewhat larger rooms may be approved. 
In the absence of supplementary light the measurement 
from the window-wall in a room 14 feet high should not 
exceed 24 feet 8 inches. Except in very small schools, class- 
rooms should not be planned for less than twenty-four 
scholars. (c) The proportions of classrooms should vary 
with the kind and arrangement of the desks ; but a long and 
narrow room should always be avoided, and a room 
approximating to a square is most satisfactory. 

Seats and desks should be provided for all the children, 
graduated according to their ages, and placed at right angles 
to the window-wall. The seats should be fitted with backs. 
An allowance of 18 inches per scholar at each desk and 
seat will suffice (except in the case of the dual desk), and 
the length of each group should therefore be some multiple 
of 18 inches, with gangways of 18 inches between the 
groups and at the walls. In the case of the dual desk the 
usual length is 3 feet 4 inches and the gangways 1 foot 
4inches. (a) In an ordinary classroom five rows of long 
desks or six rows of dual desks are best; but in a school- 
room or room providing for more than sixty children, there 
should not be more than four rows of long desks or five 
rows of dual desks. If a schoolroom is 18 feet wide, three 
rows of long desks or four of dual desks may be used ; if 
the width is 22 feet the rows may be four and five respect- 
ively. Long desks should be so arranged that the teacher 
can pass between the rows. Where dual desks are used 
this is not necessary, as the gangways give sufficient access, 
but the teacher should be able to pass behind the back row. 
(6) The desks should be very slightly inclined. An angle 
of 15 degs. is sufficient. The objection to the flat desk is 
that it has a tendency to make the children stoop. A raised 
ledge in front of a desk interferes with the arm in writing. 
The edge of the desk when used for writing should be 
vertically over the edge of the seat. (c) Single desks are 
not necessary in an ordinary public elementary school. 

The accommodation of the school, #.e. the number of 
places for which the school is finally recognised, will 
depend in part on the arrangement of the desks, which 
must be approved by the Board. No central hall or corridor, 
and no classroom for cookery, laundrywork, handicraft, 
drawing or science, will be counted towards the accommo- 
dation. When the building to be erected is for the use of 
older scholars, the plans of the schoolroom (if any) and 
classrooms must show an average of not less than 10 square 
feet of floor-space for each place proposed to be provided. 
There are special regulations for infants’ schools. 

All plans, whether for new buildings or for improve- 
ments to existing buildings, must be submitted in accordance 
with the requirements which follow; plans which do not 
fully comply with these requirements cannot be considered. 

1. A block plan of the site drawn in ink to a scale of 
20 feet to an inch. This plan must indicate :—(a) The 
position of the school buildings. (4) Outbuildings. (c) Play- 
ground. (d@) Drains (collateral and main), with their fall 
and depth below ground. (e) Entrances. (/) Boundary 
walls or fences and their nature. (g) Roads. (h) The 
points of the compass. (7) The levels of the ground at the 
principal points. 

N.B.—For approval of the site alone the plan should 
show (g), (A) and (2). 

2. A plan of each floor of the schoolrooms (and 
teacher’s or caretaker’s house, if any) drawn in ink to a 
scale of 8 feet to an inch. The internal fittings of the rooms 
(fireplaces, groups of desks, &c.) must be accurately shown. 
The plan should also state whether the rooms are intended 
for boys, girls or infants. 

In cases of enlargement, a plan showing the buildings 
as they exist is needed. 

3. Sections and at least four elevations, also drawn in 
ink to a scale of 8 feet toan inch. The ceiling, the positions 
of window-heads in relation thereto and the mode of 
ventilation must be shown. 

N.B.—(a) Pencil drawings cannot be received, but 
sketch plans or coloured tracings in ink on tracing cloth 
may be submitted while plans are in the preliminary stage 
of pencil, so that suggested alterations can be adopted 
without difficulty or expense. Such plans may be drawn 
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to ascale of 16 feet to 1 inch. The Board’s final approval 
will not in any case be given to preliminary plans, and the 
full plans described above will always be required. 
(6) Diagrams are of no value and cannot be accepted. 
(c) In the case of enlargements or alterations the whole site 
and the existing building should be as accurately shown in 
every respect as the proposed changes, and in such a 
manner that any change of numbers can be ascertained. 
(d) All plans should be dated, the scales drawn on and 
dimensions figured. (e) It is preferable that all plans 
should be submitted on linen tracing paper or other 
material which can be folded. 

4. A section of the desk proposed to be used drawn toa 
scale of 13 inches to a foot. 

5. A draft specification. 

6. An approximate estimate of the total expenditure 
proposed. 


DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


HE Building Act committee of the London County 
Council have prepared the following report :— 

We have considered as to the arrangements that should 
be made for filling the vacant posts of district surveyors in 
the districts of (i.) St. James, Westminster ; (ii.) Paddington ; 
(ii.) Mile End and Limehouse ; (iv.) Hammersmith ; (v.) 
St. George, Hanover Square (Belgrave and Pimlico division); 
(vi.) Charlton, Kidbrooke and Lee; (vii.) City of London, 
East ; (viii.) Holborn ; (ix.) Strand; (x.) Lewisham, West ; 
(xi.) Lewisham, East; and (xii.) City of London, West. 
The gross amounts of the fees received during the year 1906 
in respect of the districts (i.) to (vi.) were 2,326/, 1,794/., 
1,1152, 1,0852., 1,0472. and 639/. respectively. The estimated 
yearly values of the districts (vii.) to (xil.) are 850/., 820/, 
820/., 730/., 6002. and 500/ respectively. In response to 
the advertisement issued seventy-five applications were re- 
ceived, but in twenty-three cases the applicants did not 
possess the certificate of competency required by section 140 
of the London Building Act, 1894, and three, who were not 
already district surveyors, were disqualified by age. One 
of the qualified candidates withdrew his application and 
another was abroad. The remaining forty: seven candidates 
were all seen by a sub-committee and their qualifications 
carefully examined. Standing order No. B 86 requires us 
to submit the names of three candidates for each appoint- 
ment, but allows us to indicate the candidate whom we 
recommend the Council to appoint, The names of those 
whom we consider suitable are set out hereunder, the first 
named in each case being in our opinion the most suitable 
for appointment to the district in question :— 

(i.) St. James, Westminster—L. R. Ford, F. W. Hamilton, 
H. N. Kerr. (ii.) Paddington—F. W. Hamilton, H. N. Kerr, 
S. F. Monier-Williams. (iii.) Mile End and Limehouse— 
H. N. Kerr, R. E. Smith, O. C. Hills. (iv.) Hammersmith— 
A. H. W. Glasson, H. A. Legge, W. G. Perkins. (v.) St. 
George, Hanover Square (Belgrave and Pimlico division)— 
S. F. Monier-Williams, A. H. W. Glasson, W. G. Perkins. 
(vi.) Charlton, Kidbrooke and Lee—A. A. Fillary, P. J. 
Black, C. B. Young. (vii.) City of London, East—J. Todd, 
O. C. Hills, H. A. Legge. (viil.) Holborn—W. G. Perkins, 
A. A. Fillary, H. A. Legge. (ix.) Strand—O. C. Hills, R. E. 
Smith, A. A. Fillary. (x.) Lewisham, West—W. R. 
Davidge, A. P. Stokes, C. W. Surrey. (xi.) Lewisham, 
East—E. W. Lees, C. W. Surrey, W.. R. Davidge. (xii.) 
City of London, West—C, W. Surrey, C. A. Daubney, 
W. H. Stevens. 

Mr. F. W. Hamilton (fifty-six) and Mr. S, F. Monier- 
‘Williams (fifty-one), who are both over the age of* fifty 
years, have been district surveyors since 1898, and we are 
of opinion that their work in their respective districts has 
been such as to justify their promotion to more remunera- 
tive districts. In these circumstances we do not think it 
necessary to suspend paragraph No. B 17 of our order of 
reference, which requires that candidates shall not be less 
than twenty-eight or more than fifty years of age. 

The adoption by the Council of our recommendations 
in respect of the above-mentioned districts will render 
vacant the districts at present supervised by Messrs. Ford, 
Hamilton, Perkins, Monier-Williams, Hills and Glasson, 
viz. -—(xiii.) Wandsworth, West; (xiv.) Fulham, North; 
(xv.) Hackney, West; (xvi.) Sydenham; (xvii.) Hackney, 
North-East; and (xviii.) Norwood, West. The gross 
amounts of the fees received during the year 1906 from 
these districts were—(xiii.) 1,4942; (xiv.) 7952; (xv.) 
8061, ; (xvi.) 7222. ; (xvii.) 5024, and (xviil.) 466/. respec- 
tively. Having regard to the varied characters and values 
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of the twelve districts which were advertised, and to the 
fact that applications were received from almost all of those 
known to be qualified for the position of district surveyor, 
we do not think that it is necessary to advertise the 
vacancies caused by the promotion of existing district 
surveyors, and we therefore submit the following names of 
candidates suitable for appointment to the districts thus 
vacated :— 

(xiii.) Wandsworth, West—R. E. Smith, A. H. W. 
Glasson, J. Todd. (xiv.) Hackney, West—H. A. Legge, 
E. W. Lees, C. A. Daubney. (xvi.) Sydenham—G. Tolley, 
A. P. Stokes, P. J. Black. 

We do not propose at the present stage to submit 
recommendations for permanently filling the vacancies in 
(xiv.) Fulham, North ; (xvii.) Hackney, North-East ; or (xviii ) 
Norwood, West, or in Streatham, West, which is also 
vacant, as we have under consideration the question of the 
readjustment of the boundaries of some of these districts. 
We have, however, made temporary arrangements with 
Messrs. A. P. Stokes, H. A. Legge, A. G. Morrice and W. H. 
Stevens respectively for the supervision of these districts 
in the event of our recommendations being adopted by the 
Council. . ; 

Fach of the selected candidates has signed a declaration 
that he will accept appointment on the terms laid down in 
paragraph No. B 18 of our order of reference, and Messrs. 
Ford, Hamilton, Perkins, Monier-Williams, Hills and 
Glasson have expressed their willingness to resign their 
present appointments in the event of the Council appointing 
them to the districts suggested above. Mr. R. E. Smith, 
however, asks that he may be allowed to retain his position 
of Professor of Architecture and Building Construction at 
King’s College until 1910, in order that he may be entitled 


to retain after retirement from the chair the honorary rank — 


of ‘Emeritus Professor.” We are informed that the time: 
taken up by this appointment is small and will not interfere 
with the performance of his duties as district surveyor, and 
we think that permission may be granted. We recom- 
mend— 

(a) That Mr. Lawton Robert Ford be appointed district 
surveyor for the district of St. James, Westminster, as from 
and including September 1, 1907. (6) That Mr. Frederick 
William Hamilton be appointed district surveyor for the 
district of Paddington. (c) That Mr. Henry Nathaniel Kerr 
be appointed district surveyor for the district of Mile End 
and Limehouse. (ad) That Mr. Arthur Henry Wharton 
Glasson be appointed district surveyor for the district of 
Hammersmith. (e) That Mr. Stanley Faithfull Monier- 
Williams be appointed district surveyor for the district of 
St. George, Hanover Square (Belgrave and Pimlico division). 
(f) That Mr. Albert Anthony Fillary be appointed district 
surveyor for the district of Charlton, Kidbrooke and Lea. 
(g) That Mr. John Todd be appointed district surveyor for 
the district of City of London, East. (%) That Mr. William 
George Perkins be appointed district surveyor for the district 
of Holborn. (4) That Mr. Osborn Cluse Hills be appointed 
district surveyor for the district of Strand. (7) That Mr. 
William Robert Davidge be appointed district surveyor for 
the district of Lewisham, West. (4) That Mr. Ernest William 
Lees be appointed district surveyor for the district of 
Lewisham, East. (/) That Mr. Christopher William Surrey be 
appointed district surveyor for the district of City of London, 
West. (sm) That Mr. Herbert Alfred Legge be appointed 
district surveyor for the district of Hackney, West. () That 
Mr. George Tolley be appointed district surveyor for the 
district of Sydenham. (0) That Mr. Ravenscroft Elsey 


Smith be appointed district surveyor for the district of — 


Wandsworth, West ; that he be allowed to continue during 
the pleasure of the Council, or until March 31, 1910, which- 
ever shall be the shorter time, to occupy the chair of Archi- 
tecture and Building Construction at King’s College, London. 


THE RESTALRIG CHAPTER-HOUSE. 
RAVELLERS on the North British Railway in passing 


Piershill station may have noticed on the south side — 


: 


of the interesting old church of Restalrig—a mile or more — 
from the Edinburgh post office—a grass-grown mound with ~ 
a flattened conical roof reaching almost up to the wall-head — 


of the edifice itself. 


It cannot be seen over the grimy wall — 


which encloses the church and churchyard on the Clockmill — 
Lane side; neither can it be observed on the north side, — 


which is blocked by a number of mean sheds and byres, 
which almost touch the walls of the church itself. As the 
churchyard gate is kept locked, except on Sundays, the 
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mound in question can only be seen during the week from 
the railway or the footpath on the north of the railway 
works. This mound is the chapter-house of Restalrig 
Church, which it was stated at the meeting of the Edin- 
burgh Presbytery the Earl of Moray, the superior of the 
village, has generously intimated his intention of restoring 
to its original condition. . Like the greater part of the 
church, says the Scofsman, the chapter-house is said to date 
from about the beginning of the fifteenth or the end of the 
fourteenth century, though there are evidences in a door- 
way of an earlier church, possibly of the twelfth cen- 
tury. It is a six-sided building, with a diameter of 
about 29 feet, having in the interior a central pillar 
with carved capital and a beautifully groined roof, 
with ribbed and carved bosses at the intersections, and at 
the angles responds with carved capitals. The chapter- 
house was lighted by three windows, looking towards the 
south, south-east and south-west. They were each divided 
‘into three lights. One of them had been knocked out and 
made into a door, the others had been filled up with 
masonry. It will be part of the work shortly to be engaged 
in to restore these to their original state. The windows, 
perhaps, are unique in Scotland. They compose what is 
known as a four-centred Gothic arch, and are about 5 feet 
6 inches in width and about 7 feet in height; width and 
height, including the three lights. No original doorway has 
been discovered, but as it is evident that the chapter-house 
would be connected with the church, the clearing-out 
operations will no doubt bring one to light. The chapter- 
house is separated from the church by a passage of about 
3 feet. On the church side there is a wide space, which 
has evidently been built up with later masonry, and possibly 
there traces of the original door may be found. 

The chapter-house at present, it may be said, is filled 
up to within 2 feet of the top of the pillar with earth, and it 
seems that subsequent to the Reformation period it had 
been used for purposes of burial. The earth will all be 
cleared away and the original flooring laid bare. Mr. 
Thomas Ross, architect, into whose skilled hands the work 
of restoration has been put, reports that the dainty carved 
top of the pillar and the elegant groined roof of the chapter- 
house are in an excellent state of preservation, notwith- 
standing the mouldy moisture to which they have been 
subjected for so many years, and that all that will be neces- 
sary for their restoration will be to clean them and do some 
pointing. The walls will also require similar treatment. 
The turf and earth with which the roof on the outside is 
covered will be removed, and possibly, after it is seen 
what is underneath, an appropriate high-pitched roof sub- 
Stituted. It is suggested that the earth had been placed on 
the top of the roof of the chapter-house, at some period in its 
history, for protective purposes. The invading armies from 
England, ontheir marchagainst the capital, had to pass Restal- 
rig ; the village was the scene of many skirmishes between the 
forces of the Queen Regent and the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion, and others of later date, and possibly the fine roof of 
the chapter-house was protected in this way to secure it 
against gun or cannon shot. A similar thing had been 
done at Craigmillar with one of its exposed towers. It had 
been covered to a considerable depth with earth, and some- 
thing of the same kind existed also at Elphinstone Castle. 
It is an interesting architectural fact that St. Margaret’s 
Well (now placed in the King’s Park), which at one time 
stood in Restalrig village, is on a plan similar to the 
chapter-house, though on a somewhat smaller scale. It is 
singular that two such buildings with features almost un- 
known elsewhere in Scotland should have been erected in 
this outlier of the capital. St. Margaret’s Well, it may be 
recalled, stood where the N.B.R. sheds are now erected. 
[t ultimately came into the Possession of the Board of 
Works, who removed it to its present site. 

The ancient village of Restalrig is full of social, political 
and ecclesiastical traditions, as may be seen by the readers 
of any of the old histories of Edinburgh. There are 
records of it in the thirteenth century, and the estate was 
for long in the hands of the powerful family of the Logans 
of Restalrig, whose stronghold was situated on the rocks 
overlooking Lochend. It subsequently passed (by forfeiture) 
to the Elphinstones of Balmerino, and (also by forfeiture) 
after 1746 it was transferred to Lord Bute. It is now the 
Property of the Earl of Moray. 

Arnot, in his “ History of Edinburgh,” speaks of the 
church of Restalrig as a ruin with nothing remaining of its 
former glory but the east choir window, and so it remained 
until 1837—or some date about that time—when it was 
reroofed and made into a chapel of ease for the neighbouring 


parish of South Leith. Regarding the building now called 
the “chapter-house” of the church, which is about to be 
restored, Arnot speaks of it as having originally been the 
family vault of the Logans of Restalrig, and in his day he 
describes some old yew trees as growing on its top. Wilson 
calls it an “ancient mausoleum,” and Says it is believed to 
have been erected by Sir Robert Logan of Restalrig in the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century, and to have “ evidently 
been constructed on the model of St, Margaret’s Well,” 
which, at the time he wrote (1847), still stood in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and both historians, as well as Grant, give a few 
names of titled people who were buried in it in the six- 
teenth century. Grant as an alternative to the mausoleum 
theory also calls it the chapter-house of the church. Wilson, 
following Arnot, speaks of the building as being “still 
more beautifully adorned externally ” than it was internally, 
with fine venerable yews that have taken root in the soil 
accumulated on its roof. The forthcoming restoration of 
the building will, no doubt, throw light on some of these 
moot points. 


WIGMORE ABBEY, 


A PAPER was read last week before the Royal Archzeo- 
logical Society of Great Britain and Ireland by Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope on his excavations at Wigmore Abbey, 
Herefordshire. The abbey, he explained, had stood about 
eight miles west of Ludlow, and about a mile and a half 
from the famous ruins of Wigmore Castle. The castle was 
built for William the Conqueror between 1066 and 1072 by 
W. FitzOsborne, and its custodian was the first of the 
Mortimers, subsequently Earls of March. The first monks 
established near the castle belonged to the Order of St. 
Victor of Paris, and their church served for the parish as 
well as the canons. The founder, however, quitted the 
service of his lord, who seized his possessions, but 
eventually the site of the abbey was granted to the 
monks by Hugh Mortimer, who laid the foundation-stone 
of the church, other stones being laid by John Brian 
and his father, who both did much for the abbey. That 
was in 1179, and two years later the Bishop of Hereford 
hallowed the church, the founder of which was buried in 1 185 
in front of the high altar. Some years later the Welsh 
attacked the abbey and burned it, while the fourth Mortimer 
was a prisoner of the King of France. The Earl of March 
in 1379 rebuilt the abbey, which benefited largely under his 
will, and in which he was buried, as were nearly all the 
Mortimer family. At the time of Henry VIII. the abbey 
was worth 302/. a year, and it was surrendered to the king. 
Most of the buildings were pulled down, the materials being 
used to repair neighbouring castles. There still remained 
the gatehouse, the cellar and the hall above it, now used as 
a farmhouse. Parts of the wall of one transept and of the 
aisleless nave also stood, but elsewhere even the foundations 
had been practically removed. The excavations had enabled 
the plan of the buildings to be reconstituted in great part, 
though no trace of the chapter-house had been found. The 
aisleless nave was 120 feet long by 28 feet wide, and con- 
tained seven bays; there were six bays in the presbytery 
and at least two in the lady-chapel. The whole church was 
300 feet long. Mr. Hope showed a few Medizeval tiles 
found in the course of the excavations, which he said were 
remarkably bad, and seemed to indicate that the monks 
were very poor when they laid them down. 


CAERWENT EXPLORATION. 


T the annual meeting of the subscribers to the Caerwent 
Exploration Fund Mr. A. Trice Martin (hon. secre- 

tary and treasurer) gave particulars of last year’s work, in 
addition to the facts contained in the following appeal :— 
The report of last year’s work at Caerwent was presented 
to the Society of Antiquaries on May 30. The work, which 
as usual was carried out under the supervision of Mr. Ashby 
and Mr. Hudd, included further exploration of the mound 
and the excavation of a large house of the courtyard type in 
the orchard to the south of the amphitheatre. In this 
house, as usual, there were numerous indications of re- 
building, and an attempt has been made to disentangle the 
plans of houses of at least three different dates which have 
stood upon this site. There were no less than three hypo- 
causts, one of which showed some interesting details as 
regards the wall flues. The finds were interesting, and 
included objects of greater artistic merit than usual. One 
large jar which had been carefully covered by a mortarium 
contained a series of almost perfect pots, and in one of these a 
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few remains were found. This house is still open and 
will only be covered up as the work progresses to the 
south and east of it. The work that we have in hand this 
season promises to be exceptionally interesting, and if funds 
will permit it is hoped that the work will be carried on for 
a much longer period than last year. It has indeed already 
begun, and has brought to light what Commendatore Boni, 
who has just visited the city, considers to be the massive 
foundations of an important public building, the first that 
has been discovered in Caerwent. The investigation of the 
remarkable drain discovered two years ago is also proceed- 
ing, and this season’s work will, it is hoped, include not 
only the completion of these excavations, but also the 
exploration of the rest of the orchard in which the interest- 
ing house of last year was situated. The walls of a house 
to the south have already been discovered. Subscriptions 
are again urgently needed, and we shall be most grateful 
not only for your help but for the help of any others whom 
you may be able to interest in our important undertaking. 
Subscriptions may be sent as usual to the treasurer or any 
member of the committee. 

The statement of accounts, which was passed, showed 
that the subscriptions amounted to close upon 3004, of 
which no less than 125/. was subscribed by Viscount 
Tredegar. The amount expended in wages was 280. 

Mr. A. E. Hudd described the work which had been 
carried on under his supervision during the month of June, 
and a visit was afterwards paid to the building referred to 
in the appeal. The walls were found to be very massive, 
and one feature which was noticed was the insertion of 
several courses of brick or tilework above the lower courses 
of heavy stone. The drain had been further opened out, 
and it was easy to comprehend the massive size of the 
structure from the covering stones, which each weighed 
considerably over a ton. 


Trade Catalogues for the Cape. 

Sir,—Will you allow me through your columns to warn 
British manufacturers of building materials who are in the 
habit of sending their catalogues to the Cape that there is 
at the present time a heavy import duty in force on certain 
printed matter, in which trade catalogues are included, with 
the result that hundreds of catalogues are being refused 
owing to the heavy surcharge levied upon the recipient. 
Only last week the writer was charged 3s. upon a single 
catalogue sent from England. 

My object in writing is not to question the fairness of 
the tax, but to warn manufacturers that whilst this regula- 
tion remains in force sending catalogues to this country 
may be largely a waste of time and money. 

Francis MASsEy, 
President of the Cape Institute of Architects. 


“mhe Architect’s ’’ Illustrations. 

Sir, —I should like to congratulate you on _ last 
week’s issue of Zhe Architect. The illustrations were 
very fine indeed, and I would suggest that the issue is 
what might be termed a fine commercial number. I was 
with an American architect in a hotel in the North of 
England, and he was much impressed by the three fine 
examples of London, Liverpool and Manchester archi- 
tecture.—Yours faithfully, 1 | Bae 


GENERAL. 


The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have 
appointed Sir William Matthews, K.C.M.G., president of 
_ that Institution, to succeed the Jate Sir Benjamin Baker, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., as one of their representatives on the 
main committee of the Engineering Standards Committee. 


The Receipts of the closing day for admission to the 
two rival Salon exhibitions in Paris were handed over to the 
Society of Friends of the Louvre. : 

Lady Waterlow has offered to present to the London 
County Council. some marble statuary for the park pre- 
_ sented by her husband in 1889. 

Mr. John Romilly Allen, F.8.A., editor of the “ Reli- 
quary” and of the “ Archzeologia Cambrensis,” died on 
Friday at his residence in Great Ormond Street, at the age 
of sixty. - 
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Mdme. Garnier, the widow of the architect of the Paris 
Opera House, has presented to the Military Museum a” 
landscape in water-colours by Marshal Pelissier, who was 
a clever artist and a friend of her husband. 


M. Georges Tersling has obtained one of the gold medals. 
in the competition of facades as architect of a mansion in 
the Rue de la Faisanderie, Paris. 


At a Sale in London on Friday last Sir J. Reynolds’s 
portrait of Master Bunbury, painted in_ 1780, was sold for 
5,600 guineas, J. Hoppner’s portrait of Mrs. Manning and 
her daughter 4,000 guineas, and the’ same ‘artist’s portrait 
of Susanna, in blue dress and large hat, a similar amount. 


The Paris Municipal Council has purchased the “ Birth 
of Venus,” by M. Henri Gervex, which is to be hung ip 
the Petit Palais. This year’s purchases from the Salons has 
amounted to 30,600 francs. . 


The Playing Cardmakers’ Company recently offered prizes 
for the best designs for playing cards, the subject being. — 


Imperial unity, The first prize has been awarded to Mr. 


Harold W. Hardy, Featherstone Buildings, Holborn, and 
the ‘ H. D. Phillips” prize to Mr. Hector Munro, Grantham 
Road, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. . 


Mr. John Mitchell, architect of the Auckland (New 
Zealand) Education Board, is now visiting the United 
States to investigate the applicability of reinforced concrete 
for important public buildings. ax 


A Stained-glass Window as a memorial of Robert 
Browning has been placed in the Anglican church of 
St. George at Venice. A committee has recently been 
formed to provide a similar window as a memorial of John 
Ruskin. 


The Aston Town Council have presented Mr. G. H. 
Jack, borough surveyor, with an address anda cheque for 
over 1oo/. as a testimonial in view of his relinquishing his 
duties to act as Hereford county surveyor. Mrs. Jack was 
presented with a gold bracelet. Mr. Jack was appointed 
assistant borough surveyor ten years ago. | 


Mr. Leonard Maggs, the chief assistant in the architec- 
tural department of the Hertfordshire County Council, has 
been appointed architect to the Nottinghamshire education | 
committee, on the same terms and conditions as Mr. Sander 
was appointed in 1905. , 


An Illustrated Descriptive Sketch of the church of Saint 
White, or Candida and Holy Cross, near Lyme Regis, has: 
been issued by the Rev. D. Holland Stubbs, and should be 
of great value to visitors. The history of the church goes. 
back to Alfred the Great’s reign and its structure to 1180 


At the Last Meeting of the Selby Abbey Restoraticn 
Fund executive committee Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, architect, 
submitted drawings and plans of the new reredos, altar,. 
altar rails, choir stalls, pulpit, Bishop’s chair and litany 
desk, all of which had been presented to Sir E. J. Poynter, 
P.R.A., who has been consulted and has approved of them. 
The plans were accepted by the committee. The ‘ wood 
carving for the choir is to be done by Mr. ‘Bridgman, of 
Lichfield, and the figures in the panels of the reredos are 
to be executed by Peter Rendel, of Ober-Ammergau, on the 
recommendation of Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A. 


At Crowland a movement has been inaugurated for 
placing in the historic abbey a memorial of the late rector, 
the Rev. T. H. Le Boeuf, to record his work, zeal and love 
in connection with the restoration of the abbey. A stained- 
glass window has been suggested as a fitting memorial. 


An Exhibition of the work. of the Architectural Associa= 
tion School will be opened at the Museum on Friday next, 
the 19th inst. | 


The General Purposes Committee of the Westminster 
City Council, reporting on the letter of Mr. J. Hare touching 
the proposal to ‘erect a statue on a suitable site to the 
memory of Sir Henry Irving, states that it has come to the 
conclusion that the best position for the statue would be on 
the broad pavement in Charing Cross Road, at the rear of. 
the National Portrait Gallery. 


The Earl of Plymouth presided at a meeting on Tuesday 
to consider the subject of the Whistler Memorial. It is to 
cost 2,000/,, and the subscriptions amount to 1,600/. . M. 
Rodin. will execute a symbolical figure, which is to be 
placed at the end of the garden near Chelsea Church. | 

The Joint Committee of the London Corporation have 


reported against the endeavour to preserve Crosby Hall on 
account of the large outlay which would be required. 
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6 Ohe Hechitect. 


THE WEEK. 


Tue late Mr. Harry Quiter, who died last week, 
would probably have ranked much higher in the public 
esteem if he had only lived as an amateur. 
appreciate art, and he possessed sufficient means to 
enable him to purchase specimens. But he was not 
satisfied with the mere enjoyment of his own theories. 
He wished to show that he could draw and paint, and 
was entitled to be considered as a lawgiver on all 
problems of esthetics. He was in consequence judged 
by a severe standard, and as neither his drawings nor 
his pictures were remarkable efforts for a man who 
had studied painting in the Slade School and in Belgium, 
his practice did not confirm the value of his principles. 
But he was outspoken, and always wished to express 
his own experience. In consequence his encyclopaedic 
‘“ What's What ?” becomes pleasant reading, although 
the reader may not be convinced of the writer’s 
omniscience, He claims the authorship of a third of 
the contents, amounting to 350,000 words. In several 
of his peculiarities it must be owned he was a typical 
Englishman, and if he had lived longer he was not 
unlikely to have done greater justice to himself. 


THERE are so many architects available owing to 
the inducements which have been held out to ambitious 
youths, we need not be. surprised that Poor Law 
Guardians consider they should have an architect as a 
permanent officer, At last week’s meeting of the 
Kingston-on-Thames Guardians it was proposed to 
appoint an architect on the permanent staff of the 
Board at a fixed salary. It was found that during the 
last ten years the average amount paid in fees was 
770/, per annum. It was therefore proposed to pay 
an inclusive sum of 4o00/, which was to include the 
rent of an office and the salary of a draughtsman. The 
architect who had received the money, it was said, was 
also paid compensation for his loss of office as surveyor 
to the rural sanitary authority. In Opposition it was 
said there was no need to pay so large a salary, for at 
he present time their architect acted as a quantity 
surveyor, receiving only 1 per cent. for the work. In 
he end the motion was rejected, the general opinion 
veing that it came too late. The discussion, however, 
suggests the belief which is spreading among public 
oodies that architectural work can be obtained at almost 
iominal rates. 


t Tue influence of the Corts case was seen in the 
-ourt of Appeal when: the case of Stamp & WIFE v. 
3YWATERS & Sons, Lrp., came before their lordships. 
| he plaintiffs are proprietors of an hotel which is on the 
pper floors of a house in Bond Street. ‘The shop was 
*t to another firm. It was necessary to make altera- 
ons. ' The: builders’ workmen commenced work at 
-30 A.M.and the noise caused inconvenience to ‘the 
arious occupants of the hotel. An action was taken 
od the Plaintiffs were awarded seven guineas damages. 
he builders appealed. The Master of the Rolls said 
iat in such a city as London and ° in such a street as 
ond Street there must be the risk incurred of noise 
/henever building operations were carried on. In the 
ourt below the judge ‘considered the degree of noise 
as not unreasonable. But he thought that the works 
sould have been commenced at a later hour than half- 
jist six. As the trade unions and the master builders 
| London had decided on half-past six the defendants 
jul not be considered as entirely responsible for 
sing the hour. » There was no evidence of actionable 
usance., The other judges concurred and the appeal 
S therefore allowed. It is to be hoped that hence- 
fth the public will recognise the conditions under 
jich the building trade is carried on. 


He could 
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when their men begin to work: at the fixed hour. On 
the other hand, the exigencies of trade, and it may be 
said also the wish of ordinary people who walk in the 
streets, are in favour of expedition, and if possible they 
would have works conducted by night as well as by day. 


An Italian. architect, Signor CastE.uccl, has, it is 
said, discoveréd the basin of the font in which Dante, 
the poet, was baptized, and it is believed he will attempt 
a restoration of the whole. Thestatement is interesting, 
because we know that about the middle of the month 
of May in the year 1265 a child was brought to the 
Baptistery of St. John the Baptist in Florence, and 
received the names of Durante ALIGHIFRIL But the 
font was connected in another way with the life of the 
poet. In the nineteenth canto of “The Inferno” he 
tells us how he saw the figures of Simon the Magician, 
and some of his followers. The place of their imprison- 
ment was formed of black stone, and recalled to him 
the Florentine font.. As became a student of AQUINAS, 
Dante believed that the laws of nature applied to other 
parts. of the universe besides the earth, and in the 
reservoir he saw round holes which were about the 
Same size as those in the baptismal basin. He probably 
wished to suggest that any excess of the liquid fire 
passed away through them just as the overflow of 
water in the font. At the time of Dante's visit it was 
not firethat issued from them, but the feet and part of 
the legs of the unfortunate prisoners, which were 
seen writhing in agony. Dante, in a rare moment of 
pity, wished he could free them as easily as he once did 
a child in the Baptistery, when by breaking the grille 
which covered one of the holes the water escaped and 
he was able to save the drowning infant. His enemies 
endeavoured to make out that Danre’s act was inspired 
by sacrilege, and it was probably believed by many of 
his fellow-citizens, otherwise he would not be so eager 
to explain his conduct. It has been supposed by son:e 
archeologists that the child was rescued not from the 
font, but from one of the auxiliary basins which sur- 
rounded it and through which the water passed. The 
task before Signor Castetucci is therefore less easy 
than it would appear from the description. 


In a recent number of the American Architectural 
Review there is mention of a competition for a new 
building in Washington which is to be known as the 
International Bureau of the American Republics. It is 
another of ANDREW Carnecie's gifts, and is to cost 
600,000. dols. complete and including the architect's 
fees. Ten architects were invited to compete, and each 
of those accepting the special invitation is to receive 
the sum of 1,000 dols, to cover the expense of making 
plans. In addition, a general invitation was extended 
to all architects in the United States to enter the com- 
petition on equal footing with the invited competitors. 
The competition has therefore some resemblance to that 
for the London County Council Hall. For the 
best design the prize is 3,000 dols., the second 
2,000 dols., and the third 1,000 dols. The building 
is to contain four sections, viz. administration, library, 
assembly and service. The library section will have 


a large  stack-room, public reading-room, map, 
photograph and periodical rooms, and the usual 
adjuncts necessary to a library. The assembly 


section will contain an assembly hall of 6,000 feet of 
floor-surface, with rooms for governing board and com- 
mittees. It is recommended that, as the peoples of 
most of the American Republics are of Spanish, Por- 
tuguese or other Latin extraction, it is desirable that 
the building should have a character in harmony there- 
with. The endeavour to unite the Republics of the two 
Americas by a bond of brotherly feeling is a cause in 


which President Roosevett, Mr. Carnecir, Secretary 


Root and others have interested themselves deeply. It 
is to be hoped the various Republics will make more 
use of the Bureau than the British colonists make of 


: At the present | the Imperial Institute, which is supposed to serve 
1€ many builders believe they are incurring a risk a similar purpose. 


‘ 
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EXAMINATION OF MATERIALS IN BULK. 


N Friday last we published an article on ‘“ Compli- 
ance with Specifications,” in which we attempted 
to indicate the principles adopted for testing materials 
in the United States. The system which is sought 
may be shortly described as entirely scientific, and, as 
far as possible, it is outside the range of human 
peculiarities. If carried out perfectly the examples 
to be tested would be obtained by scientific im- 
partiality, tested by mechanical or chemical processes, 
the results announced by an indicating apparatus, and 
the contractor, in case his goods were rejected, would 
have to accept the loss with the philosophy of a 
machine. It so happened that on the same day when 
our article appeared an important action respecting 
wood-paving was concluded, in which the ways adopted 
for testing in England were considered. Mr. Justice 
Dar.inGc, who tried the case, may have wished the 
American system prevailed among us. Like all other 
impartial men who are brought face to face with the 
duties of an architect or an engineer, he must have 
recognised the extreme difficulty of their position. 
Disagreeable acts have to be done which inflict loss 
upon contractors about whose honesty there can be no 
doubt, but who for the occasion have become victims of 
circumstances. 

The action was taken by the Acme Flooring and 
Paving Company (1904), Ltd., against the Westminster 
City Council. The origin of the dispute has been 
already described. The plaintiffs had entered into a 
contract to lay down wood-paving in nine of the prin- 
cipal streets of Westminster. Mr. J. W. BrapbLey, the 
engineer to the City Council of Westminster, rejected 
blocks to the number of 700,000, although the stacks in 
which they were placed had been approved by sub- 
ordinate officials. The plaintiffs declined to go on with 
the works, and brought their action for breach of con- 
tract, claiming 7oo/, for work actually done besides 
damages arising from the rejection of the blocks. Cases 
of the kind should be heard by experts, for with all 
respect for counsel, it must be allowed that their train- 
ing and methods enable them to make mountains out 
of molehills with satisfaction to themselves. Quantities 
which are reckoned by hundreds of thousands are 
adapted to sustain rhetorical effects; but when it is 
known that the plaintiffs had supplied 9,000,000 blocks 
which were approved and used, the number in question 
is not so alarming. 

It was contended on behalf of the plaintiffs that such 
a sweeping rejection was excessive. The specification 
appeared to resemble many other documents of the kind. 
{t abounded in adjectives. ‘The timber was to be sound 
and good, of even grain, well seasoned, sufficiently 
matured, and free from sap, shakes, waney edges, 
warps, large, loose, or dead knots, or other defects. 
‘The city engineer was to have full power to reject any 
of the timber which he did not consider as fit to be 
employed. As usual, he was omnipotent. It should 
be realised by contractors that if people will bind 
themselves to excessive if not absurd regulations—and 
the judging of materials in gross is undoubtedly one— 
they must accept the consequences. It ought to be re- 
membered that natural substances are only uniform to 
a tolerably general extent. No pair of leaves on a tree 
are exactly alike in form, and the differences between a 
pair of trees are more remarkable. It is difficult to find 
two railway sleepers of similar dimensions which are 
exactly alike in weight. It will also be found if the 
two are subjected to a creosoting process their power 
of absorbing the material also varies. It does not 
necessarily follow that slight differences affect the 
strength of the timber, although appearances may be 
against some of the specimens. For the purpose of 
testing the most objectionable pieces are commonly 
obtained; but the results often demonstrate that with 
materials as with other things. we should not always 
judge by appearances. 


‘afford the time necessary to examine several millions ( 


It is not to be expected that a busy engineer ca 


wood blocks one by one. A summary method has to | 
adopted, but although it may serve in ordinary practiv 
yet it will hardly sustain the fierce light of an examin: 
tion in courts.. The exercise of despotic power on suc 
occasions may sometimes appeal to ratepayers wl 
are jurymen, and who believe most contractors are di! 
honest, But it is always advantageous to be able | 
demonstrate that examination and testing were of | 
kind which could be considered as fair to all partie 
Dr. DupLry, whose address we brought before ov 
readers last week, is careful to recognise the possibilit’ 
of an erroneous rejection, and in such cases whoew 
is represented by the testing expert should, he say 
make good the loss, regarding it as one of the inevitab. 
expenses of doing business. Dr. DuDLEY supposé 
something more has been done than a mere hurrie 
visual examination. He calculates on tests in a labi 
ratory or in a machine-room, and we expect he wou, 
advise a contractor never to supply materials if the 
were to be examined only in heaps. . 

The Westminster City Council prudently sheltere 
themselves behind the contract deed. It stated that tl, 
material and works were to give their engineer satisfa: 
tion, and his decision was to be final about comp): 
ance with the conditions. It was shown that M 
Brap ey had examined the materials and there was 1) 
obligation on him that he should endorse the opinic, 
given by his inspectors. But an endeavour was al; 
made to prove that the blocks contained an excessi1 
amount of “sap-wood,” although in the specificatic 
what was prohibited was “sap.” Plain men who hay 
had experience can translate the difference between tl 
two. But when a number of physiologists appear ar. 
are allowed to express their opinions at length, | 
becomes difficult to say whether both terms are n) 
alike, or whether there is a vast difference betwee 
them. If Mr. BrapLEy had any doubt, as an engine: 
of experience, about the quality of the timber, he wi 
able to find a great many botanists to confirm his view! 
But students of that class are rather prone to give mo} 
attention to the defects of trees. For a perfect tre 
like a perfect man, does not afford any opportunities fi 
microscopic investigation. It is also doubtful whethi 
a contractor who has not been warned about such tes 
as the vegetable physiologists applied should be hel 
responsible for any results derived from them. In fl) 
manufacture of steel, photographs of microscopic sectiol| 
are coming into use, and they are also, to a certa 
extent, employed in connection with cements. B) 
although they may be taken from timber trees, exa! 
rules about the value of the appearances presented a 
not forthcoming. Mr. Justice Dartinc showed h 
customary good sense when he expressed regret that 
practical trial of the wear and tear during a year w) 
not agreed to by both parties. 

It is always risky to suggest that an architect) 
engineer in dealing with materials allows a prejudice | 
any kind to obtain control over him. It is not to] 
expected that any man occupying such a position c 
ever bring himself to have indifference to results li) 
a testing-machine. Although he was a very cool-head) 
Scotsman, the late Mr. KirKcALDy used sometimes 
exhibit the enthusiasm seen at golf and curling when 
refractory material held out longer than he had anti 
pated. Although an American and_ schooled to | 
impassive, Dr. DuDLEY says that on his own accou 
he repeats experiments, exhibiting in that way pity f 
a contractor or manufacturer. As the Judge said, it w 
a very grave charge to allege that Mr. Brapiey in fF 
rejection was merely gratifying a fad. But unle 
there was collusion and profit to be derived from tl 
transaction it could have no weight with an ordina 
jury. The consequences of unfairness on the part of 
city or borough engineer are so serious, a man must 
very indifferent to his own interests who allows hims( 
to be considered either as a friend or as an enemy 
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ny particular contractor. In the days of the Metro- 
olitan Board of Works a charge of the kind was made 
gainst Sir J. W. BazatcerTe. One contractor not 
nly believed in him, but consulted him as special 
dviser. It was accordingly stated that when the 
ontractor was entrusted with a very important section 
f the main drainage it was solely through BazaLGETTE’s 
nfluence that some of the competitors were passed 
ver, although they considered themselves more entitled 
o the work. But when the investigation took place it 
vas found that the engineer had advised the Board to 
mploy a different contractor. For even under delicate 
ircumstances BazaLGETTE knew how to uphold his 
fficial position. 

After a long investigation, which was also a test of 
Mr. Justice Daruine’s recovery from a serious illness, 
is Lordship left two questions for the consideration of 
he jury, viz. (1) whether the blocks delivered or offered 
or delivery by the plaintiffs under their contract with 
he defendants were in accordance with the terms of the 
ontract and specification ; (2) whether, in deciding that 
he blocks delivered or offered by the plaintiffs did not 
omply with the terms of the contract and specification, 
Mr, BRADLEY acted dishonestly. As might have been 
xpected from the beginning the jury gave a negative 
eply to the second question. As regards the first, they 
idmitted their inability to decide whether the blocks 
vere in keeping with the specification. Indeed, that 
vas a question which practical engineers only were 
ompetent to answer. But they considered the spirit 
f the contract had been strained in the manner of 
ejecting the blocks. The judge came to the conclusion 
hat judgment must be given in favour of the defendants. 
de granted a stay of execution, but suggested’ that 
ome other course besides an appeal should be adopted 
yy the parties. 

Whatever may be the end of the litigation, we con- 
ider it to be a protest by a dozen men of business 
gainst the rough-and-ready process of determining the 
juality of materials in bulk. Such cases have a resem- 
lance to the Slaughter of the Innocents which is 
nnoually gone through in the Westminster House of 
‘commons. A more deliberate and scientific method is 
equired. If anyone will consider what has to be gone 
hrough from the time when pine-trees are cut down in 
sweden until they are heaped in Westminster as blocks, 
- must be allowed that, however honest everybody 
oncerned may be, it is impossible to obtain large 
argoes which are free from occasional defects, If a 
uperlative Standard for wood is necessary, then the 
fficials of any corporation ordering blocks should be 
resent at all the stages from the cutting down of the 
‘ee until it is laid in the street. The forests are under 
O compulsion to comply with the terms of an exact 
pecification. If it is considered that a large quantity 
f blocks must be eliminated, then steps should be taken 
y which there will be no possibility of confounding 
ound and unsound timber, and also no possibility of 
uring the reputation of contractors, which is as im- 


ortant to them and to the public as high character is to 
1 engineer, 
ee 


| WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS. 
. N JHENEVER the history of sanitary improve- 


ments in this country is compiled it will be 
und that much was executed before the problem of 
using large numbers of people was attempted. 
-wers and drains could be constructed, nuisances 
moved, water supplied abundantly without any serious 
terference with the rights of property. But reformers 
ere daunted at the thought of the cost and litigation 
hich would have to be encountered if the work which, 
| things considered, was the most important, was 
tempted. Anyone who will look at a volume of an 
ustrated Paper of 1851 will find a view of a small 
suse which was erected by a Mr. Roserts, an archi- 
*t, In order to suggest how easily the great difficulty 
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could be overcome. Apparently it was better adapted 
for a gate lodge than for a couple of workmen’s families 
in a city. The cottages which have been erected by 
the County Council of London outside the Metropolis 
suggest that the experiment of 1851 was not altogether 
vain. At the time Mr. Roserts’s cottage, though well 
adapted to select tenants, appeared to be inadequate to 
meet the difficulty, and philanthropists did not dare to 
adopt it as a pattern, although the designer was 
honoured by receiving a medal from the exhibition 
authorities. 

When the experiment was at length made to pro- 
vide accommodation for the poorer classes, it was not a 
cottage with a balcony which was taken asa type, but 
a barrack. Outlay and returns were wisely contrasted, 
and care was taken to avoid any expenditure which 
would interfere with a profit of 4 or 5 per cent. Occasion- 
ally a wealthy individual like the late Baroness BurpEtTT- 
Coutts, who believed in the benefit arising from details 
which would be pleasant to look upon, expended money 
on windows, doors and chimneypieces without expecta- 
tion of a profit. But asa rule a severe utilitarian standard 
was set up and adhered to. 

It was found that philanthropy and small profits 
were not sufficient to overcome the evil. Although 
Acts were passed in 1851 which to some extent 
authorised housing at the cost of corporations, several 
years were allowed to pass without any effort being 
made to enforce the clauses. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works expended about 2,000,000/. in the purchase 
of unhealthy areas, but they had not the courage to 
build upon any of them. They considered it was the 
lesser evil to sell their land to various companies at 
about one-fifth the cost price, and to leave to the new 
owners or leaseholders all the risk of putting up cheap. 
dwellings. With the advent of the London County 
Council more resolute action was entered on, and not 
only were sites purchased and cleared, but dwellings. 
were erected and let. It is well to recall these facts, 
because a great many people imagine that in dealing 
with the housing problem too much precipitancy was 
allowed in order to seek the favour and votes of the 
working class. The truth is the difficulty was shirked 
until it had assumed dangerous proportions. 

There have been some modifications in the arrange- 
ments for providing accommodation. Sundry types of 
buildings have been adopted, but a simple test can always 
be applied by counting the number of rooms. A return 
issued by the housing of the working classes committee 
of the London County Council shows the number of 
rooms provided during the last five years. In 1902 
were added 53,499 rooms; in 1903, 59,009 rooms; in 
1904, 51,566 rooms ; in 1905, 50,937; and in 1906 the 
number was 43,428 rooms. The part accommodated 
comprises not only the central area, but the rest of 
London and extra-London. It will therefore be evident 
that although there was a decrease last year yet building 
was not neglected, and it is only reasonable to suppose 
that sooner or later there will be a sufficient supply of 
accommodation. 

The committee admit the difficulty of determining 
whether the accommodation is commensurate with the 
increase of the working classes. Judging by experi- 
ence 12 persons per room is a reasonable figure for 
dwellings within the county area, and 12 persons in the 
extra London area. By that ratio accommodation for 
69,514 persons was added during last year. The in- 
crease of accommodation in the working-class popula- 
tion is assumed to be two-thirds of the total increase, 
or, Say, 69,739 persons. Nowif the Council’s furnished 
lodging-houses are included it will be found that accom- 
modation has been provided for 70,408 persons. In 
other words, demand and supply are almost equivalent 
in amount. 

It was stated in an official report on agricultural 
settlements in the colonies “that the major part of 
London poverty and distress is home-made and not 
imported from outside ; that the countrymen who migrate 
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to London are mainly the cream of the youth of the 
villages, and that country immigrants do not, to any 
considerable extent, directly recruit the town unem- 
ployed, who are in the main the sediment deposited at 
the bottom of the scale as the physique and power of 
application of a town population tend to deteriorate.” 

There are many, however, who do not accept that 
conclusion. It has been suggested that on the County 
Council’s estates at Norbury, Totterdown Fields and 
White Hart Lane the tenants of the houses were not all 
London workmen. An inquiry followed, and it was 
found that of the 1,026 families on the three estates 
691 moved into the Council’s cottages from within the 
county, while 335 came from’ various places outside 
London, also that in 895 cases the head of the family 
is employed within the county. The working classes 
are not more free from jealousy than those above them 
in social,rank, and hence objections have been raised 
about outside tenants in dwellings and about outside 
students in technical classes. Men from the country 
will find scanty welcome from their fellows within the 
Metropolis, and they should therefore employ any 
influence they may possess for the erection of additional 
habitations in country districts. The mere fact that 
over 40,000 rooms had to be erected last year should 
be enough to suggest that the difficulty and costliness 
of providing for the accommodation of the working 
classes of the Metropolis are enough of a burden 
without having an increase of weight imposed on the 
ratepayers. 


THE ORIGIN OF OPERA IN FRANCE. 
By Dr. Joun E. Bor.anp. 


EVERAL generations before France developed a 
serious opera of her own on the Italian lines she 
had possessed an indigenous form of entertainment in 
which dancing, singing and gesture were utilised, 
namely, the ‘ Mascarades,” “ Divertissements dansées,” 
-or ‘ Ballets-divertissements.” One of the earliest was 
the ‘‘Balet Comique de la Royne,” composed by 
BALTASAR DE BEAUJOYEULX in 1581. The complete 
text, with pictorial illustrations and music of the songs 
and dances, was published by the privileged printers, 
RosBertT BaLLarpD and his partnérs, and the rare volume 
forms a valuable early record of a unique class of enter- 
tainment. Similar productions took place in connection 
with various festivities down to about one hundred and 
fifty years later; and these, with the musical and 
dramatic elements growing steadily in importance, 
dictated to some extent the form which French opera, 
properly so-called, was destined to assume. In the 
‘first half of the seventeenth century Frenchmen seem 
:to have been as diffident of their own powers and of the 
possibilities of their own language for operatic purposes 
as English musicians have seemed to be down to quite 
‘recent times. It was thought impossible to acclimatise 
in France any form of serious music-drama on account 
-of a supposed incompatibility between the French tongue 
and the art of music. 

In 1645 Cardinal Mazarin, wishing to entertain 
the queen, ANNE or AustRIA, brought to Paris a troupe 
of Italian performers, who gave a representation of 
Srrozzi's ‘‘ La Finta Pazza,” with music by FRANCESCO 
Sacrati, and “les machines” designed and managed 
by Giacomo ToreLii. This was not an opera in the 
full sense of the word, for there was much spoken 
dialogue as well as singing and dancing. The staging 
was magnificent, scenery and costumes were in great 
variety, and among other features a contemporary 
chronicler mentions that ‘a ballet executed by monkeys 
and bears finished the first act.” At the end of the 
second there was a dance of ostriches, which stooped 
down to drink at the fountain. . The spectacle finished 
with a dance of four Indians offering parroquets to the 
hero, This piece, though so varied and slight in texture, 
yet contained more music and a more continuous plot 


than its hearers had been accustomed to, and one at 
least showed little enthusiasm for the new venture, 
namely, Madame pe MortTeviLLE, who wrote in her 
Memoirs :—‘‘ For my part I find that the length of the 
spectacle diminishes greatly the pleasure, and that lines 
simply declaimed represent conversation more easily and 
touch the soul more than singing delights the par. In 
another passage Madame pve MorreviLLe wrote:—- On 
Shrove Tuesday (1646) the queen had one of her come- 
dies in music performed. . . . We were not above 


| twenty or thirty persons in the place, and we thought 


we should die of cold and boredom.” In the same year 
a tragedy entitled “ Ackebar, Roi du Mogol,” was sup- 
plied with music by the Abbé Mattty. The scenes, in 
musical recitative, were accompanied by several instru- 
ments, and it was said to be “a great success, although 
it had not then been discovered how to put our language 
into vocal recitative, as has been done since.” Another 
Italian troupe, in 1647, performed “ Orfeo ed Euridice,” 
libretto by Francesco Buti, music by Luter Rossi. 
Parisian opinion was no more favourable to this than it 
had been towards the lighter production, “La Finta 
Pazza,” and a rhymed skit of the period runs :— 


Ce beau mais malheureux Orphée, 
Ou, pour mieux parler, ce Morphée, . 
Puisque tout le monde y dormit. - 


The Court, however, received with enthusiasm the 
one factor in this ‘‘ Orfeo” which it understood, namely, 
he mounting. This seems to have been gorgeous, and 
there was a call for more work of the same kind. 

The poet CorNEILLE was commissioned to write a 
‘piéce-a-machines ” on the Italian lines, and the result 
-was “Androméde” with music by p’Assoucy. The 
‘music, however, took quite the third place in importance, 
and according to CorNEILLE himself, even his verses 
were only accessory to “les machines.” It must be 
remembered that French drama pure and simple was 
already in a high state of culture, so that it was only 
the prejudice which existed. against the possibility of 
successfully uniting the French language with music, in 
anything more than simple ballads, that hindered the 
‘earlier development of true French opera. This preju- 
‘dice was ‘so firmly impressed upon the minds of the 
‘lyric poets of the first half of the seventeenth century 
‘that even the famous writer of lyrics, BENSERADE, SO 
‘successful with his ballets, never dared to venture on a 
scene completely set to music. 

_ The solution of the problem was at hand. PrERRE 
PERRIN, commonly but erroneously called Abbé PERRIN 
(a native of Lyons, where he was born about 1625), 
held an official post under the Duke of Or LEaAns, which 
led to his making the acquaintance of Cardinal Mazarin 
and of Ropert CAMBERT the musician. PERRIN was 4 
poor poet, but an astute man who made up for lack of 
art by adaptability. He was convinced of the possi- 
bility of using the French language for music-drama, 
and in conjunction with Ropert Campert he produced 
-at -Issy, in 1659, “La Pastorale,” and afterwards 
repeated it before the king at Vincennes. The work was 
singularly successful, and was followed by others on 
similar lines, culminating in “ Pomone” (1671). Only 
fragments of ‘ Pomone” have survived, and very few 
copies exist of Prrrin’s introduction to the libretto 
which is a document of sufficient interest to justify the 
quotation of a few passages from it. After describing 
what is signified by the term “ opera,” he writes :— 

Those who have never seen such pieces are scarce to bé 
persuaded that they can succeed. They compare them witl 
Greek and Latin masterpieces of antiquity, or rather with 
what they have seen represented of these subjects in the 
theatres of Italy. They cannot conceive that the passions 
and the emotions of the soul can be treated as naturally 
and as powerfully by means of singing as by the spoket 
word ; and even if this were so they cannot imagine howé 
piece for the theatre can be satisfactory without plot, ol 
how a plot which consists of serious reasoning, and whicl 
naturally fits the speaking voice, can be appropriately de 
claimed in singing, which has for its domain the finel 
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‘emotions of the mind and the expression of pathos. Even. 
those who have seen-the operas of Italy in our theatres are 
of similar sentiment, and believe that these performances 
;would have no better success in our own language. 


PERRIN goes on to.say that the problem is indeed a 
difficult one, but by no means impossible of solution :— 


The composer requires a marvellous genius, a perfect 
knowledge of the language and of French poetry and music, 
‘and an adroitness not common, to embody nearly all the 
plot and all the serious discussion in the piece, particularly 
in a space of time so short as that of our French spectacles. 
The thing is difficult, nevertheless I dare to say that it is 
possible, since you will see that it is accomplished in this 
piece, which contains as much plot in 500 short lines as the 
longest spoken piece could contain in 2,000, in which, more- 
ever, I am assured that the most critical will have difficulty 
in finding any faults against either the music or the lyrics. 

I confess nevertheless that the brevity to which one is 
compelled in order to please the national taste prevents the 
development of the action as completely as in spoken 
comedy, or even in the Italian pieces with their length of 
six or seven hours in performance; but it must also be 
allowed that expression by means of music has quite 
another force than that of spoken words, since the music can 
often touch the heart more powerfully in two phrases than 
cau the others in fifty; and that words suug with change of 
tone, inflections, accents, ornaments, the softening and 
raising of the voice, express more vividly, more agreeably 
and with more variety the transports of the soul than can 
the monotone of the spoken word. 

If we add to this the beauty of harmony, which softens 
the heart and prepares it for expression, the advantage of 
making several persons utter the same sentiments at once, 
sometimes of making them say the same words simul- 
taneously with contrary meanings: of the rondeaus, the 
repeats, the interchange of phrase, and a thousand other 
devices in words and music—it will not be difficult to give 
it the preference in all points, and to exact the confession 
from the most obstinate that these kinds of spectacles com- 
prise all great and honest pleasures, that they uplift the 
whole mau, that they charm the eyes with the sight of 
magnificent costumes, of superb scenery, of admirable 
mechanical devices and of agreeable ballets; the ear by the 
excellence of the song, the accompaniments and the sym- 
phonies; the mind by beautiful designs, and the heart by 
depicting the passions in the most vivid and touching 
manner which uplifts and transports it... . But how 
make these things agree with experience to the contrary, 
say the second critics; and if these Pieces are so charming, 
why have they displeased so much when they have been 
given on our stage in the Italian language? To that I 
answer in three words :—They have been too long, they have 
been full of faults—and of these two things we could correct 
them; but the third admits of no reply—they were ina 
foreign language; and while they were able to touch the 
eyes and ears by the beauty of the spectacle and of the 
music, the mind and the heart, the most noble parts of man, 
were left untouched. 


PERRIN next deals with a third class of critics, 
whom he calls “the most dangerous and the most 
reasonable.” These are they who doubt whether the 
French language accommodates itself to music as well 
as the Greek, Latin and Italian. This doubt he com- 
bated vigorously, with frequent illustrations which are 
too long for quotation. His main argument was that 
the French language must be dealt with by those who 
understand it and are in sympathy with it. The 
remainder of the preface consists chiefly of a summing- 
up of the musical forces of the French capital, with 
eulogies upon the skilfulness of its musicians, the 
culture of its patrons, the grace of its dancers. PERRIN 
adds with sublime self-possession :— 


I have now satisfied the incredulous ones, and shown 
that not only can these musical pieces be as good and 
better than spoken Plays, but even that we can in our 
operas equal and surpass the Italians in every point. 


; RoBERT CamBert, who was associated with Perrin 
in this work, was born in Paris about 1628. Hewasa 
pupil of CHAMBONNIERES, the famous clavécinist, and 
commenced his career as an organist; but having 
become chief of the queen’s musicians and head 
of the king’s violinists, he had opportunity of 
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becoming acquainted with the light music of the’ 
Court in the Mascarades. In association with 


PERRIN, CaMBERT gradually acquired further ex peri- 


ence in dramatic composition, and these two were 
undoubtedly the creators of French opera, though to. 
the public the name of Lutty bulks much more 
largely in the musical history of the seventeenth 
century. Opera, it seems, is a natural forcing-house for, 


‘intrigue, and French opera began its career in the 


midst of quarrels and cheatings as disgraceful as any 
that have ever disfigured the annals of music. After 
all their work, PERRIN and CamMBERT were juggled out 
of their just reward. Campert complained bitterly that 


_as long as the work was experimental and only partially 


successful no oné gave them assistance, nor was 
tempted, on the other hand, to envy them the results. 
But “ Pomone” was a great success, and JEAN-BAPTISTE 
Lutty (1633-87), who had previously laughed at the. 
idea of opera in French, and had used his influence in 
Court circles to put every hindrance in the way of 
CamBert and Perrin, now cast his envious eyes upon 
their success. Unfortunately, quarrels took place about, 
the same time between CampBert and Perrin and those 
associated with them in the undertaking, and the 
cunning Lutty took advantage of the situation to. 
secure the patent rights of opera for himself. The 
story of the Académie Royale de Musique is too long 
to tell here in detail, but any who are interested can 
find the whole facts set forth in Nurrrer and THornan’s. 


“Les Origines de l’Opéra Francais,” and in Poucrn’s 


“Les Vrais Créateurs de l’Opéra Francais.” 

Perrin died in great poverty in 1676. The fate of 
CamBeERrT has always been somewhat of a mystery. He 
came to England and worked here for a time, possibly 
in the service of Cuartes II., and some of his operas 
were produced here, and are said by Poucin to have 
formed the models upon which Purcett worked. 
CaMBERT is supposed to have died in London about 
1677 : some say he was murdered at the instigation of 
Lutty and his associates, and the charge of murder 
against Lutty, whether true or false, formed the basis 
of a brochure published at Cologne in 1688, the year 
after Lutty’s death, entitled “ Lettre de Clement Marot, 
A Monsieur touchant ce qui s’est passé a 
Yarrivée de Jean Baptiste de Lulli, aux Champs 
Elisées.” In this satire the author imagines the scene 
in the Elysian fields when Lutty arrived there to take 
his place among the spirits of the illustrious departed. 
His entry was not without opposition, and amongst the 
crowd of his opponents there were naturally PERRIN 
and CamMBERT. PERRIN made a strong appeal against 
the reception of LuLty, and demanded even his severe 
punishment as a thief of the labours and the reputation 
of others. He described how he himself was the real 
creator of French opera, but that the cupidity of Lutty 
had deprived him of his reward, and that this “ Corsair,” 
abusing the credit which his official post gave him, had 
had the cunning to persuade the king that he himself 
was the only man in the kingdom capable of sustaining 
the dignity of the art, and had thereby obtained the 
exclusive privilege which had cut the throats of so many 
people. . 


“Yes, yes, cut the throat,” cried terribly a furious shadow 
who, pushing aside the crowd, was recognised at once for 
poor Cambert, still quite disfigured with the wounds by 
which he had been assassinated in England. “ You see, 
madame,” continued he in the same tone, “to what the 
tyranny of Lully has reduced me. The applause which I 
received from the public for the beauty of my compositions 
excited his indignation; he wished to become possessed of 
the lands which I had discovered, and to reduce me to the 
cruel necessity of going to seek for bread and for glory ina 
foreign Court, where envy found means to complete, by 
killing me, the crime which had been commenced in exiling 
me from my country. But by whatever hand the blows 
were given which took my life, I impute them only to 
Lully, whom I consider my veritable assassin and against 
whom I demand justice. And it is not for myself alone, 
madame, that I implore your equity; it is in the name of 
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all those who were distinguished in his time by some rare 
talent in music, whom he has not ceased to persecute in all 
sorts of ways.” 


This satire has never been taken too literally, but 
allowing for exaggeration due to the bitterness of 
feeling which was common against LuLLy, it is in the 
main a correct summary of the position. LuLiy un- 
doubtedly ousted CamBert from his hard-won place, 
and posterity has not been able to do justice to the 
earlier composer on account of the disappearance of his 
scores. But there is sufficient evidence in contem- 
porary records that the best feature in LuLty’s work, 
namely, his management of the recitative, was not only 
anticipated, but also equalled or even. surpassed by 
CaMBERT. SainT-EvREMOND, for example, was no 
particular lover of opera, for he described it as a 
“bizarre work of poetry and music, in which the poet 
and musician, equally impeded the one by the other, 
give themselves much trouble in making a bad thing.” 
SainT-Evremonp said, nevertheless, “ CamBert has had 
this advantage in hiS operas, that the ordinary recitative 
does not weary, through being composed with more care 
than the airs themselves and varied with the greatest 
_-art in the world.” And again, ‘CamBert has a very 
fine genius, sufficient for a hundred kinds of music and 
all well husbanded, with a just economy of voices and 
instruments. There is no recitative better conceived 
nor better varied than his.” A contemporary journal 
also, Le Mercure Galant, announcing the death of 
PERRIN, and speaking of the great success of LuLty, 
says, ‘ Nevertheless, since the time of the operas of 
CAMBERT one has seen no recitative in France which 
has appeared new.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE LATE JOHN WHYTE. 


E record with regret, says the Glasgow Herald, the 

death of Mr. John Whyte, lately master of works 
to the Corporation of Glasgow, which took place on Friday 
at his residence, Hollybank, Stirling. Mr. Whyte, on his 
retirement seven years ago, went to reside in Stirling. He 
was then and until recently in the enjoyment of good health, 
but he had a shock of paralysis some months ago. Other 
seizures followed, and after one of these he passed away. 
A native of Perthshire, Mr. Whyte was born in the year 
1829. Twenty years later he came to Glasgow and entered 
the works department of the Corporation under the late 
Mr. John Carrick. The modern city was then in the 
making. The majority of the main thoroughfares had been 
of the character of country roads, indifferently administered 
by a number of independent authorities, over whom the 
Town Council had no control. All round the city—east, 
west, north and south—new districts were being laid out 
for building purposes and new streets were being formed, 
and the work of the department was growing rapidly in 
amount and importance. At first Mr. Whyte acted as 
an inspector of works. Afterwards he was appointed 
assistant to Mr. Carrick, the city architect, his special duty 
being to superintend the laying-out and maintenance of the 
streets and the construction and repair of sewers, and to 
represent Mr. Carrick in the Dean of Guild Court. In this 
way he bore an important part in the work of city exten- 
sion, and in carrying out the great scheme of city improve- 
ment which did so much to change the character of the 
congested areas in the central districts and to ameliorate the 
sanitary and social condition of the people. In an inte- 
resting reminiscent address delivered on the celebration of 
his jubilee, Mr. Whyte stated that when he came to Glasgow 
in 1849 the total length of streets in the city was 100 miles. 
In the course of the fifty years that had elapsed this number 
had been increased to 315 miles. The length of sewers 
constructed up to 1849 was 42 miles, the total length in 
1899 had increased to 123 miles, while the amount of 
money expended on the paving of streets during the fifty 
years had been 664,193/., and in the construction of sewers 
a million sterling. On the death of Mr. Carrick in 1890 the 
department was reorganised. Mr. A. B. Macdonald was 
appointed city architect and engineer, and Mr. Whyte 
became head of the section of which he had formerly 
had charge, with the title of master of works. This 


position he continued to occupy until the year 1900, 
and on his resignation Mr. Nisbet was appointed 
his successor. Not alone in connection with the. 
practical working of the department of which he was 
the head did Mr. Whyte render valuable service to the 
city; he also took an important part in the framing of 
several of the local Acts promoted by the Corpogation.. In 
particular, the Building Regulations Act was to: large 
extent based upon the expert advice he was able to give, 
the result of his long and varied experience, Mr. Whyte 
enjoyed in a marked degree the confidence of the members. 
of the! Corporation whom he served for so many years, 
while he was held in the highest respect and esteem by his 
colleagues in the department. On the occasion of his 
jubilee the staff, which, numbering four persons when he 
joined, had increased to 118 in 1899, presented him with 
an illuminated address in testimony of their appreciation 
of his character and of the admirable manner in which he 
had fulfilled the duties of his office. A year later he 
retired, and was awarded by the Council a handsome annual. 
allowance in recognition of his faithful service. A man of 
genial and kindly disposition, frank and. courteous bearing, 
Mr. Whyte was held in respect by all with whom he had 
dealings in the discharge of his onerous duties, and he had 
a large circle of intimate friends. 


EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


HE following report was made by a special committee 

appointed by the Society for the Protection of Ancient 

Buildings to consider the question of the new work recently 
carried out on the west front of Exeter Cathedral :— 

Visiting Exeter Cathedral on June 19, we found no 
work in progress upon the west front, but we readily 
distinguished the additions of new stonework made lately, 
since they are executed in a coarse yellow stone. They 
consist of six canopies (with, parts of their supports), 
inserted in the south wing of the sculpture-screen, also of 
the cornice of the same wing, the renewal of the latter 
being carried round the buttress adjoining. Our report 
will apply to all this work, but is specially directed to the 
renewal of the canopies. 

1. We could discover no reason for these renewals on 
the ground of their being necessary for the stability of - 
the fabric. For the purpose of giving strength to the 
structure, surface additions such as these projecting 
canopies are evidently immaterial. If they were entirely 
chipped or decayed away, neither the stability nor the 
permanence of the sculpture-screen would be impaired, 
nor would the statues be less efficiently protected from the 
weather. 

2. As tothe explanation that these renewals are records 
of the ancient works, and desirable on that account, we 
cannot see that they constitute any such record. The 
ancient canopies were of the finest white stone, admirably 
sculptured, and with expressions of delicacy and finish that 
claim for the work the highest place in Medizeval mason- 
craft. But the renewals are carved in coarse stone, 
mechanically executed, and with detail ill-conceived and 
coarsely rendered. To mention only one point—the 
original canopies were delicately contoured, so as not by too 
much emphasis to break up the effect of the wall. Those 
who are acquainted with the practice of sculpture will 
appreciate the consummate mastery of effect which dictated 
such details in this sculpture-screen. Though this screen — 
is a most elaborate collection of ornaments, they are 
nowhere felt to be fulsome or oppressive; the cohesion and 
dignity of the wall-surface is preserved throughout. But 
there is none of this distinction or appropriateness in the 
renewals. For example, the jutting of the canopies has 
been so much increased beyond the line of the ancieut work 
that their pendants actually crowd upon the heads of the 
statues beneath. Such substitutions are, therefore, not 
records of the ancient work, but in their pretension to be 
so actually falsify it. 

3. Being unable to account for these substitutions, as 
either structurally wanted or as efficient copies, we can 
only suppose them to be meant as improvements on this 
famous piece of ancient sculpture, and we are tempted to 
ask what artist has been bold enough to venture on such an 
experiment ? We think we can rely on a supposition that 
no acknowledged master of sculpture has been consulted. — 
Experiments of a very hazardous kind seem to. have been 
undertaken without advice from anyone qualified to give 
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an opinion as to the treatment of ancient sculpture. On 
the other hand, we notice no attempt to meet the first 
necessities of a reasonable treatment. The sculpture has 
been left in a deplorable condition ; the statues are fastened 
up with bits of bent copper wire, and the whole front is 
thickly encrusted with dirt that hangs in flakes and festoons 
upon it. In the first place, it ought to be washed. A clean- 
ing of the whole, properly conducted, would show where 
the original stone is still protected by its ancient preserva- 
tive coating of colour; some of this colour is still visible at 
the backs of the canopies and elsewhere, where the clots of 
dirt have fallen off. It will probably be found that there is 
in good condition a much larger part of the original surface 
than can be at present inspected. But in cases where, 
after a thorough cleaning, the ancient stone is shown to 
be unprotected and decaying, there proper preservatives 
should be applied under scientific advice, so that further 
decay may be arrested. The statues should in any case be 
secured in their places in the same way as has been done 
at Wells. 

4. Since the additions lately made are neither structur- 
ally necessary nor correct records of what has been, and 
since they are manifestly unornamental, there appears no 
reason for their retention. There remain in the cloister 
many pieces of the ancient work that has been cut away 
for the newstone. We find that most of these pieces are 
sound at the core, and indeed little decayed on the surface ; 
‘they seem to have been wantonly sawn off. The ancient 
‘sculpture is still shown by them much more nearly than by 
the clumsy copies that have been substituted. These 
latter, therefore, should be removed out of the front and the 
‘old pieces returned to it—a work perfectly easy in com- 
petent hands. 

5. We have in this report spoken as archzologists, as 
practical architects and as students and artists in sculpture. 
On the ground of our knowledge we condemn these 
additions to the sculpture-screen as incompetent work 
carried out under incompetent advice. Wedo not touch 
upon the wider question, which the present aspect of 
Exeter Cathedral offers. But we may say this: that bit by 
bit the ancient art of this famous English cathedral church 
is being obliterated. Substitutions of the same kind as 
those we have seen in the sculpture-screen of the west front 
have been, and are being, made on all sides of the church. 
‘They cannot be justified on any score of either structural 
repair, of archzological record or as ornamental additions. 
But by such substitutions the honour of the ancient art is 
being filched away. The west window was before the late 
alterations to it interesting historically, and it contained 
some good glass of the greatest artistic value. In the place 
of this now appears a counterpart of the ancient work that 
has value neither as an historic monument nor as a work 
of art. 

W. B. Ricumonp, R.A., F.S.A. 
FREDERICK DuLEEP SinGH, F.S.A. 
Puitrp Norman, F.S.A. 
W. H. Sr. Joun Hope, M.A. 
Epwarp S. Prior, F.S.A., M.A, F.R.LB.A. 
Dermar Brow, F.R.I.B.A. 
Wituiam WEIR. 
July 2. 


A “ Prebendary of Exeter,” writing to the Morning Post, 
says :—To those who know anything of the history of the 
work the animus of the Society’s report is only too plain. 
The Society was not consulted beforehand. I have’ had 
nothing whatever to do with the work with which the 
Society finds so much fault. But, as a frequent visitor to 
Exeter, I do know this, that the work has been executed 
with the most loving care and the intensest desire to pre- 
Serve whatever it was possible to preserve. The new work 
has been most beautifully executed and will bear com- 
parison with the old in the perfection of its details. The 
glass of the west window, which has been removed to make 
toom for a really fine and most interesting window, is 
described in the Society’s report as containing some good 
glass of the greatest artistic value. It was in reality com- 
Posed of stained glass of the poorest description, erected in 
the eighteenth century, when the art was at its lowest ebb. 
Everyone who really cared for the beauty of the cathedral 
tejoiced when that miserable eyesore was gone. I do not 
know whether the Dean and Chapter have it in contempla- 
tion to do anything in regard to the statues on the west 
front. But of this I am quite sure, that they will take the 
utmost care to preserve every detail of the noble and 
beautiful building committed to their care and which they 


all love so well. Their desire and their intention is to 
hand down to their successors not a ruin, but a reverently- 
cared-for Mother Church of the city and diocese of Exeter. 
To do this the advice of the above-mentioned Society is not 
needed, 


THE LATE DAVID FARQUHARSON, A.R.A. 


WIDE circle of friends will hear with regret of the 
death of Mr. David Farquharson, artist, which took 
place last Friday at Birnam, Perthshire, where he had been 
temporarily residing. Mr. Farquharson, says the Scotsman, 
was one of the oldest Associates of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, and had he remained north of the Tweed, where 
he received his art education, he would unquestionably 
have been elected to full membership. But his removal to 
London a quarter of a century ago prevented the Academy 
of his native country from bestowing that full rank upon 
him which, had he remained in Edinburgh, his painting 
abilities would have entitled him to. Older friends of his 
in Edinburgh will remember his studio at 16 Picardy 
Place. On his removal to London about 1882 he took 
up his residence in the artistic quarter of St. John’s Wood, 
but for the last thirteen years or so he has resided at 
Sennen Cove, Penzance, where his style as a landscapist 
was considerably affected by the painting of what came 
to be known as “The Newlyn School.” Up to the 
time he removed to London Mr. David Farquharson was 
a constant exhibitor in the Royal Scottish Academy, 
and many of his early pictures are still held and 
prized by Edinburgh citizens. A group of five, which he 
exhibited in 1879—before his election to the Associateship 
—will give some idea of the subjects in which his brush 
delighted—"‘ Noonday Shelter,” ‘Forest and Lake,” “A 
Lonely Moor,” “Entrance to Gleneagles” and Scottish 
Gipsies,” the last a happy combination of figure and land- 
scape, in which, like many other Scottish landscapists, he 
was also successful. In 1877 he began to exhibit at the 
Royal Academy. His first picture there was called ‘‘ Load- 
ing,” but although his work, admirably composed, carefully 
executed and harmonious in colour, was always well hung, 
official recognition was long in coming. The first of it 
came to him in 1897, when his picture “In a Fog” was 
purchased for the Chantrey Fund for 420/.—a compliment 
which was much appreciated by himself and his many 
friends both in Scotland and England. His triumph, how- 
ever,came in 1904. He had before that time been producing 
pictures of great artistic worth, which were well placed 
and much admired both at Burlington House and the New 
Gallery. His splendid picture of 1904—‘‘ Full Moon and 
Spring Tide ”—took everyone by surprise, and to it was 
accorded the compliment of being hung in the place of 
honour in the large gallery, usually reserved for a work by 
the President of the Academy. In the picture was given a 
view of Sennen Cove, which, with its terrace of cliffs on 
which the houses are built, and screen of green heights, 
was very admirably rendered under soft bright moonlight. 
The water was a beautiful study. The landscape was un- 
hesitatingly pronounced to be the picture of the year, and 
on his success Mr. Farquharson was heartily felicitated by 
critics and artists alike. The picture had an important 
effect on the fortunes of the artist, for it led to his election 
as an Associate of the Royal Academy at an age when such 
compliments are rarely paid. Though the official recognition 
of the work of this artist was long delayed, it was felt that 
in the circumstances the Academy could not have passed 
over Mr. Farquharson, whose eléction certainly strengthened 
the landscape element in the Academy. At Burlington 
House this year Mr. Farquharson was represented by “ The 
Pilchard Season” and a very impressive rendering of ‘‘ Dark 
Tintagel, by the Cornish Sea,” under pale moonlight, the 
latter especially being in his best style. 


The Exhibition of works of Danish artists at the Guildhall 
Art Gallery closed on Saturday. The number of visitors 
has been about 100,000. 


A Meeting of the Chester education committee was 
lately held at which the. elementary education sub- 
committee recommended that the services of Messrs. 
Douglas & Minshull, architects, be engaged to prepare 
plans and advise the committee as to the erection of the 
proposed new Council school for the Boughton district. An 
amendment moved, that all the architects in the city should 
be allowed to compete for the engagement, was not 
seconded, and the recommendation was approved. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


PopuLaR imagination’ may have exalted the purchase 
of the “Portrait of the Marchese Giovanni Batista 
CaTTANEO,” by VANDYKE, into a casus belli, and ac- 


cordingly the average number of visitors to the National | 


Gallery has been exceeded during the past week. But 
anyone: who is able to judge the work impartially is 


likely to agree that the portrait might have been left | 


in Genoa without the least loss to English artists or 
amateurs, and that the price given for it is amazing. 
Many superior portraits can be seen at the present time 
at Burlington House without any expense to the nation. 
VANDYKE was an able producer of portraits in his day. 
But his methods have been surpassed, and there are 
examples enough to reveal their application. The 
official respect for old masters is nomore than a revival 
of superstition, and unfortunately it is one that is 
injurious to modern artists, for ignorant people remain 
convinced that not only are old works worthy of being 
bought at enormous prices, but that they are unap- 
proachable in their excellence by ordinary painters. 


THE overhead trolley system is the cheapest class of 
tramway for London, as the cost is 9,500/. per mile of 
single track, while the underground conduit system is 
estimated at 17,o00/. per mile. But as there is general 
opposition to the overhead arrangement the London 
County Council propose to adopt what is known as the 
“GB.” surface system for the reconstruction of the 
Aldgate to Bow tramways. The cost is 10,500/. per 
mile.. The system has been in use in Lincoln for about 
a year. As in other surface systems, the electric 
energy for propelling the cars is obtained by the contact 
of skates fixed under the cars with studs on the surface 
of the road. ‘These studs, which are placed in the 
eentre of the tracks, are brought into contact with 
cables underneath by a mechanical device operated: by 
magnetic action. The studs are only charged with 
electricity when a car is actually passing over them. 
The cost of the trackwork is reduced owing to the much 
less extensive excavation and amount of material 
which are required for the installation. The terms on 
which: the.system can be employed are as follows :— 
The Council:to pay a royalty of 500/, a mile of single 
line-in respect of. the existing horse lines in White- 
chapel Road, Mile End Road and Bow Road; the same 
royalty ‘to be paid in respect of tramways constructed 
or. reconstructed for this system up to a total length 
of thirty miles, including the Aldgate to Bow lines. 
The outlay on the experiment is estimated at 72,210/,, 
and there can. be no certainty that the system may not 
be superseded by a different arrangement. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._SOUTHWARK: VIEW OF CHANCEL. 


LOWTHER TERRACE, GLASGOW, 


self-contained 
terrace. The 


*T “HE illustration shows three of the 
lodgings recently erected in this 
buildings are of white sandstone from Giffnock and 
Bishopriggs quarries, and the roofs are covered with 
Westmoreland slates. The low wing to the left of the 
nearest house contains the hall with winter garden ex 
suite, while the low building showing through at the 
extreme left. contains the stable offices, garage, &c. 
The architect is Mr. James Mitier, A.R.S.A., of 
Glasgow. 
Fie bP WESLEY HALL, CROOKES, SHEFFIELD. : 
HIS building: is being erected for the: trustees in 
order to provide complete premises for Wesleyan 
mission work in the Crookes district.' The hall is 
octagonal in plan. This shape allows the seats to be 
effectively grouped round the platform, so that every 
hearer may be within easy reach of the speaker's voice. 
A shallow -balcony is provided, and as the octagon is 
70 feet in diameter there is a large “ well-hole,” so that 
the general effect will. be light and spacious. The 
accommodation is for goo adults. There are ample 


exits and crush spaces, and also a number of rooms for 


social and other purposes. The walls are built of local 


stone, and the roofs covered with Westmoreland slates. 


The cost is over 7,o00/.. Thecontractors are Messrs. T. — 


Roper & Sons, Lrp., and the architect is Mr. W. J- 
Hate, F.R.1.B.A., of Sheffield. 


WESLEY HALL CROOKES SHEFTICLD 
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RAWMARSH WESLEYAN CHURCH. 
HIS church is being erected for the trustees on a 
commanding site facing the main street. The 
plan is of the usual cruciform type, with nave, transepts 
and galleries, and with the choir and organ in the rear. 
Three vestries are provided as well as other con- 
veniences. The building is faced externally with 
Dunford rockies and ashlar dressings. The contract, 
which is over 4,000/., has been let to Mr. W. H. TREHERN, 
of Rotherham. The architect is Mr. W. J. HA te,. 
F.R.LB.A., of Sheffield. 
PROPOSED HOUSE AT GILLINGHAM, DORSET. 
RESIDENCE, RIDGE MOUNT ESTATE, SUNNINGDALE. 


Seate 


- 


ferry 
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THE OLD MANOR-HOUSE, BYFLEET, 
SURREY.’ 


>THE manor of Byfleet dates back to the days of Edward 

the Confessor, when it was held by Erlwyn the Saxon, 
under the Abbot of Chertsey. In 1179 it was in the hands 
of Richard de Lucy, Justiciar of England and Keeper of 
Windsor Castle and the Tower. Sir Henry de Leybourne, 
who was knighted by Edward I. for distinguished bravery 
at the siege of Caerlaverock, in Scotland, was enfeoffed of 
the manor by Geoffrey de Lucy in 1297. Edward II. lived 
at Byfleet in the early part of his reign, but no record has 
been found to show how. or when the manor became the 
property of the Crown. Writs and warrants signed by 
Edward and issued from here exist, perhaps the most 
important being a warrant ordering the arrest of the Knights 
Templar in England, bearing the date December 20, 1307. 
The king gave the manor to Piers de Gaveston, who had 
married Margaret de Clare, his niece. After the execution 
of Gaveston by the nobles in 1312, Edward resumed pos- 
session, and passed much of his time at Byfleet. Edward HI. 
granted the manor, then assessed at 4o/.,, to his mother, 
Queen Isabella, on February 1, 1326-7, and in 1331 to 
his brother, John of Eltham, whom he created Earl of Corn- 
wall. Upon the death of the prince in 1335, the king gave 
the custody of the park and warren to John de Chestre for 
life, but visited the manor occasionally, and in 1338 he 
granted the manor and park to his son Edward—afterwards 
known as the Black Prince—“ and to his heirs for ever, 
provided they were Dukes of Cornwall and eldest sons of 
the reigning Sovereign.” Prince Edward died in 1376, and 
was succeeded by his son, Richard of Bordeaux. 

Richard IJ. commenced a restoration of the house in 
1378, and this seems to have been going on for twelve 
years. In 1391 Richard granted the manor to Henry Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland, but he only had possession for 
two years, when John, Bishop of Salisbury, obtained a ten 
years lease of it. In 1399 Richard was deposed, all his 
grants were revoked by Parliament, and on October 15, in 
the same year, Henry IV. gave the manor to his eldest son, 
Henry of Monmouth, as Prince of Wales and Duke of 
Cornwall. During the boyhooa of the prince Byfleet was 
let to Sir Francis a Court and his wife, Lady Alice de Vere, 
sister of the Earl of Oxford, but Prince Henry appears to 


BYFLEET MANoR-HousE: THE FORECOURT. 


have lived here after he caine of age. Considerable repairs 
to the royal hunting-lodge and bridge close by were carried 
out by Henry VI. in 1447. 

The manor passed successively through the hands—as 
Dukes ot Cornwall—of Prince Edward of Lancaster, only 
son of Henry VI.; his cousin, Edward, Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Edward V.; Edward, Duke of Gloucester, only 
son of Richard IIJ.; Arthur, Prince of Wales, son of 
Henry VIL, and upon his death in 1502, to the King’s 
second son, Henry, Duke of York, who succeeded to the 
throne in 1509 as Henry VIII. Tradition connects Henry’s 
childhood with Byfleet, and Aubrey’s statement that he was 
nursed ata house situated on the Wey, between Newark 
Abbey and the Earl of St. Albans’ mill, seems to indicate 


— 


* Read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum on 
May 25, by Mr. Frank E. Spiers. 


that it was at Byfleet Manor-Housé, though some authorities 
believe it to have been at Dorney House, Weybridge. 
Henry VIII. in 1540 annexed Byfleet to the Honour of 
Hampton Court. 

In 1609 James I. granted the manor to his eldest son, 
Prince Henry, and upon his death, three years later, he 
gave it to his queen, Anne of Denmark, who took a great 
deal of interest in Byfleet and effected considerable repairs. 
Norden, in his “ Survey of Windsor Forest,” in 1607, gives 
a description of Byfleet Park, and ina plan shows a large 
group of buildings with a square garden, one wall of which 
still stands. In 1618 a survey was made of the park, and 


the queen, according to Aubrey, “began to build a noble 
house of brick.” 


The queen died in March 1619, when the 


BYFLEET MANOR-HOUSE: JACOBEAN ENTRANCE GATEWAY. 


king gave Byfleet to Sir James Fullarton, formerly tutor to 
Prince Henry, and he probably completed the building, of 
which the Jacobean gateway, forecourt and some of the 
walls stillremain. After the Restoration the manor came 
into the hands of Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, Con- 
troller of the Household to Queen Henrietta Maria. 

In 1690 it was owned bya family named Warburton, 
and while in their possession the present structure was 
erected, probably about 1724-34, the materials of the old 
house being employed in the rebuilding. The Hon. Thomas 
Murray rented the house in 1763, and ten years later it was 
leased by the Crown to Henry Pelham, Duke of Newcastle, 
together with Oatlands. In 1804 Frederick, Duke of York, 
son of George III., purchased the manors of Oatlands, 
Byfleet and Walton, and from this date its connection 
with the Crown ceased. The duke mortgaged the property 
heavily, and upon his death, in 1826, it became the pro- 
perty of Mr. E. Ball Hughes. Lord King, Baron of Ockham, 
purchased a portion of the manor in 1829, which came to his 
son, the Hon. P. I. Locke-King, upon his death in 1833. 
Mrs. Albert Rutson, the present owner, bought the property 
in 1891, added the wings and carried out a thorough repair 
to the house, and she has subsequently acquired the 
adjacent farm buildings and land. 

In the garden is an underground passage, or drain, of 
some size, that probably belonged to the royal hunting- 
lodge. 

For the foregoing description of Byfleet Manor my thanks 
are specially due to Miss Frances J. Mitchell, for having 
placed at my disposal the proofs of a very carefully com- 
piled and most interesting paper recently prepared by her 
tor publication in the ‘‘ Surrey Archzeological Collections.” 


PREPARATION OF A PAPER.* 
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ibe offering this brief note for consideration, I cannot pre- 

tend that it is in any way a paper in the ordinary sense. 
I should wish it rather to be taken as the first of those 
communicated contributions from members for which ‘the 
President and his predecessors have pleaded on several 
occasions, without evoking the response so modest a request 
merited. I think there are two sufficiently good reasons 
why a note on the preparation of a paper will not be with- 
out interest and value. It is a good sign that at our meet- 
ings a large proportion of those attending regularly are 
young men. Several have already given papers, and pro- 
bably others would if they could feel sure that they would 
acquit themselves with credit. My first object is to try to 
dispose of any notions lurking in the minds of our junior 
members, that they, at least, can know nothing worth im- 
parting to the whole body of members. I also wish to make 
it clear that writing a paper and preparing illustrations 
therefore do not constitute a very formidable undertaking. 
In the second place, I may say that this Paper was sug- 
gested by remarks at general meetings which have fallen 
from past presidents, Messrs. Walter Jonesand Jno. S. Palmer, 
who have mentioned the matter on more than one occasion. 
I hope to be able to impart some hints which will help 
members who read papers to raise the standard of the 
printed proceedings. It would be impertinent on my part 
to attempt any serious criticism of the technical features of 
the papers read, but speaking as an engineer who has 
abandoned the rule for the pen, I may perhaps be per- 
mitted the remark that, although the outside covers compare 
favourably with the Proceedings of some other older and 
wealthier societies, the general style of our own Proceedings 
inside might easily be improved, if a little more attention 
were paid to some first principles when the papers were 
being prepared. 

The choice of a subject is usually more troublesome than 
the actual work of writing. Without being hypercritical, 
it is not over-stating facts to remark that some of the 
papers which have been read’ before this Institution have 
hardly been worthy of a permanent place in the Proceedings, 
and the reasons for this unsatisfactory state of things are 
not far to seek. The subjects chosen have been either too 
comprehensive to admit of adequate treatment in the space 
and time allowed, or they have been discursive and con- 
sequently, while sometimes provocative of useful discus- 
sion, have not disclosed information likely to be useful to 
the members, who presumably come to the meeting wishing 
for information in connection with the profession. It seems 
to me that the first and chief characteristic of a really useful 
paper lies in its practical character and its completeness. 
Comparatively restricted subject-matter, if it can be worked 
up so that all sides are examined, if it is turned inside out 
and every detail thrashed out, will prove more valuable 
than the presentation of the main outlines of a big scheme. 
Looking through the back volumes one is struck by the fact 
that the best discussions—those which must have helped 
business most—have often been those following papers of 
comparatively circumscribed interests, This ought to afford 
a clue and point the moral that it is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that the method, or line of conduct, which is obviously 
that of the least resistance to our own mind may have 
occurred to our neighbour. It is one of the surprises of 
journalistic work to find what a lot of people there are who 
know nothing about many matters most nearly connected 
with their own daily occupation. May I mention a case in 
point? Ata meeting held in'the room at Storey’s Gate last 
year the question of the path followed by a body of water 
circulating through a radiator came up for discussion. In ten 
minutes three of our past Presidents advanced as many 
theories and threw out as many hints about coupling the pipes 
So as to direct the circulation and throttle the flow. Those 
hints ought to have been worth three times as many 
sovereigns to those interested and engaged in contracting 
work. Nowadays it is perfection in respect of small details 
which pays dividends. 

After choosing a subject nothing pertinent to the matter 
ought to be omitted from the paper. This suggests the 
next characteristic to be aimed at, namely, a terse concise- 
ness. If all that can be said is to be stated, and that well, 
the writing must be “ lean.” Unnecessary verbiage, excur- 
sions into side issues even remotely relevant, must be left 
severely alone, or cut out with a merciless hand, if from 
lack of practice they are allowed to slip into the first draft, 


* From a paper by Mr, W. A, Young (Associate Member), read 
at the meeting of the Institution of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers,’ 
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for every paper will, of course, be rewritten at least once. 
The question of style must be left to the individual, but one 
or two hints may not be out of place. It is sound advice ~ 
to recommend members to avoid the use of the imperative 
mood in conveying information. May I repeat the sense of 
that sentence, because I want you to look at it and con- 
pare it with my next. Don’t use the imperative mood in 
constructing a sentence intended to convey information. 
Spoken, this form is not objectionable, and in the workshop 
it has an authoritative directness about it which makes it 
desirable. In cold type it does not appear so pleasant nor 
convincing as a more persuasive form. Speaking from a 
purely selfish point of view, that of the journalist who has 
to transpose your remarks from the direct into the oblique 
narration, when the present tense of the article is altered to 
the past of the newspaper report, I counsel the sparing use. 
of the first person singular. Quite apart, however, from 
my point of view the little letter sprinkled like milestones 
or lamp-posts over the page does not suggest a becoming 
modesty. ; 

When the draft has been written it should be put aside 
for a few days before the revised clean copy is made. This 
plan allows the ideas, remarks, comments and all the rest 
of the good things which have been committed to paper 
without banishment from the mind to simmer there. Then 
when the revision is undertaken little errors and omissions 
will be noticed and general improvements can be intro- 
duced. It is surely not too much at this time of the day to 
ask on behalf of the secretary that this revised copy should 
be typewritten. Mr. Taylor is a busy man, your publica- 
tion committee is composed of busy men, therefore any- 
thing that will facilitate their work is not to be despised. 
Typing is not expensive, and fame, in the shape of a place 
in the year-book, is cheap at 1s. per thousand words. A 
word about the time for sending in. A paper to be read at 
any meeting ought to be in the secretary’s hands within one 
month of the date when the preceding meeting was held. 
That only allows three months for the Paper to be con- 
sidered in committee, composed, if accepted, read in proof 
by the editor—I do not know who holds that post—the re- 
vised proof sent to the writer for corrections, which have 
to be carried out before it can be printed and copies pre- 
pared and despatched to the members. Three months may 
seem a long time—it would be in a newspaper office—but 
publications of papers such as we have here are mere 
incidents in an otherwise busy round of work, and as such 
the proofs demand prompt attention and speedy despatch 
when they come to hand. May I put in a word for a 
thoughtful revision of the proof? I am quite aware that 
when a piece of printed matter lies before its author for the 
first time it looks very different from the original. So much 
that might have been written is found to have been omitted, 
and much that is there seems indifferently well expressed 
when it is in black and white. The author should weigh 
well the reasons before interpolating a lot of new matter or 
making extensive corrections. Your secretary has probably 
carefully calculated the time your paper will occupy in pre- 
paring his agenda, and in any case the balance in the hands 
of your treasurer will suffer diminution exactly in propor-! 
tion to your greed for corrections and alterations. You will’ 
have the right to reply to any criticisms, and that occasion 
affords an opportunity for elucidating points which may 
not be clear, or for supplementing the information imparted. 
There are two practical methods of reproducing sketches 
illustrating a paper. The simplest, least expensive to pre- 
pare and, when made, most convincing to a mechanically 
trained man is the block made from a line drawing. The 
sketch should be made on a Bristol board or a smooth 
drawing-paper with Indian ink of good colour and quality. 
The preliminary lines in pencil, and not inked in, need not 
be rubbed out if they are quite faint, but coloured inks of 
any kind are not permissible. Blue does not come out in 
the reproduced sketch at all, but red would appear black 
though not always of a good colour, Black lines on a white 
ground are all that are favoured by the blockmaker, though 
hatching may be indicated by blue pencil marks over the 
surface to be covered. What is known as a “tint ”-dotted 
shading can be produced, also photographically, if the 
original is lightly shaded with a blue pencil. The fact that 
these “tones” can be made by means of screens is not so 
well known as it might be. In the preparation of a paper 
or the publication of a catalogue, knowledge thereof would 
often save a good deal of time in the drawing office. A 
popular and, with good paper, satisfactory way of illustrating 
any article is afforded by the half-tone block. This is made 
from a photograph of the article or articles to be illustrated. 
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If you will examine some of the half-tone drawings which 
have appeared in the Proceedings, you will find there is an 
absence of background. That of the man standing beside 
the fan, which Mr. Yates used in his ‘paper on the Ventila- 
tion of the House of Commons, is a_recently-published 
example. It will be noticed from this illustration that 
the outline stands out clearly on the white paper. This is 
because the photograph was either carefully cut so as to re- 
move all the extraneous surrounding details, or those un- 
desired details may have been painted out with Albanine 
and Chinese white mixed in equal parts. When itis desired 
to have vignette shading round the object a little Payne’s 
grey to tone down the contrasts may be employed. If, as 
sometimes happens, the photograph available is not sharp, 
or too much of it is in shadow, a good deal may be done to 
improve matters by retouching the surface with Payne’s 
grey, in which a little carmine has been mixed to bring up 
the medium to a warm tint in accordance with the tone of 
the photograph. A brown print slightly leaning to a blue 
tone from a sharp clear negative with plenty of contrast in it 
reproduces as well as any, but good work is also obtained 
from bromide or platinotype prints. Our own blockmaker 
tells me that he has a liking for prints made with ‘‘ Dekko,” 
a gaslight paper. If the article to be photographed can be 
prepared specially for the work it may be painted French 
grey, the paint being made up without oil which will give 
a dull matt surface. Any letters on it should be picked out 
white. There are no better colours than these for getting 
good photographs of machinery. A third plan, which I am 
not going to advocate for illustrating a paper, though there 
is probably no better one for cataloguework, involves the 
cutting of a wood-block from a photograph reproduced upon 
it, and then the making of an electro from the matrix thus 
obtained. Illustrations of this kind have appeared in the 

Proceedings, but they have looked too much like catalogue 
blocks. I, for one, would bar their use. Still, the electro 
combines the good printing qualities of the line on prac- 
tically any paper, with the faithfulness to details of the half- 
tone. Its first cost is against it, and therefore, when only 
one block is required, or only a small printing is necessary, 
the expense is usually prohibitive. 

When a sketch for reproduction requires alteration or 
correction, the use of an erasing medium should not be 
resorted to under any circumstances. Such methods 
destroy the surface of the paper or board, and almost 
invariably the alteration produces a ragged line which faith- 
fully reappears on the block, unless the graving tool is 
employed afterwards, of course, at an extra charge. If 
only a small mistake has been made, say by over-running 
a line, or by ruling solid where a dotted line was intended, 
a little Chinese white spotted on with a fine pencil (brush) 
will do all that is necessary. The white should be of such 
consistency as to cover the black ink with one application. 
When, however, the alteration represents a considerable 
proportion of the whole sketch, the plan to follow is to 
cover the part involved with a piece of good drawing-paper 
and work out the new details on that, taking care to connect 
the lines on the Bristol board accurately and completely 
with those on the patch where the joints are on the edges. 
This, of course, only applies to line drawings which will be 
made as zincographs. The colour of the patch need not be 
exactly that of the board, a piece. of drawing-paper, even if 
it has a cream tint, will not make any difference to the 
ie from a good white Bristol board on which it may be 
stuck. 

_ Finally, it should not be forgotten that the quality of the 
lines counts for a great deal in the result. .A thin weak 
line in the original becomes wofully attenuated in the 
reduction, and consequently a sketch for reproduction ought 


always to be heavier than would be deemed good practice 
in the drawing office. 


A TRAFFIC BOARD FOR LONDON. 
iL general purposes committee of the London County 
Council have issued a report in which they say :—We 
have to Teport that on July 1, 1907, we received a deputa- 
tion representing the Browning Hall Conference on Housing 
and consisting of about thirty persons, including Lord 
Ribblesdale, Sir David Barbour, Sir John Dickson- 
Poynder, M.P., and the Right Hon. Charles Booth, with 
regard to the urgent need for the establishment of a Traffic 
Board for London, as recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission on London Traffic, appointed in 1903 to consider 

the question of locomotion and transport in London. 
We desire to remind the Council of the circumstances 


which led up to the appointment of the Royal Commission. 
The question of underground locomotion has upon no less 
than four occasions during the past fifty years been the 
subject of inquiry by Parliament through the medium of 
various select committees before which the late Metro- 
politan Board of Works and the Council were represented. 
Upon each of these occasions the need of a general com- 
prehensive system, which should provide communication 
between the various main lines of railway has been fully 
recognised. In addition the necessity for having one per- 
manent authority to deal with all underground railway 
proposals has been generally admitted. 

In 1901 a joint select committee of both Houses of 
Parliament on underground railways, which had referred 
to them a variety of deep-level railway schemes promoted 
in that session, recommended, zn/er alia, in their report :-— 
(1) That all underground railways should be subject, within 
certain specified limits, to the control of a central authority ; 
(2) that in some way there should be a more direct control 
and supervision of all projects for underground railways ; 
(3) that the powers under the Light Railways Act, whereby 
a local authority may construct or assist in the construction 
of light railways, should be extended to the City Corpora- 
tion and county councils with a view to lines being extended 
into thinly populated neighbourhoods, thereby relieving 
congested districts; (4) that the Board of Trade should 
hold an inquiry into a system cf locomotion by means of 
subways or shallow tunnels. 

In view of the fact that nothing was done by the 
Government to give effect to the above recommendations, 
an informal deputation from the highways committee 
waited in January 1902 upon the President of the Board of 
Trade and the Lord Chairman of Committees and urged that, 
in view of the tact that all the Bills introduced in the 
session of 1901 had been suspended until 1902, and that in 
addition a large number’of new ones had been introduced, 
“some controlling authority should be established to which 
the question of locomotion, so closely connected with the 
provision of housing accommodation, the control of the 
increasingly congested traffic of London and other important 
problems should be referred, and that only such projects as 
might be approved by that authority should be allowed to 
be brought before Parliament.” 

The result of the legislation of the session of 1902 as 
regards underground railways in London was that out of 
82 ‘miles of proposed new lines the construction of only 
four miles was authorised. 

Having regard to the urgency of dealing with the under- 
ground railway system of the county of London, the 
advisability of establishing a scheme such as would not 
only meet present but future needs commended itself to the 
Council, which, in October 1902, referred it to the Parlia- 
mentary, highways and finance committees to consider 
the advisability of the Council promoting, in the session of 
1903, a Bill on the subject. As the result of a conference 
between the three committees above referred to it was 
found impossible for the Council to promote, within the 
time limited by the standing orders of Parliament, a Bill 
such as was proposed. On the other hand, it was felt that 
perhaps a more effective method would be to invite the 
assistance of the Government in a general investigation into 
the construction of tube railways and underground means 
of communication, and accordingly, on November 11, 1902, 
the Council passed the following resolution :— 

That, in the opinion of the Council, it will be detrimental 
to the interests of London if any Bill for the construction of 
a tube railway is proceeded with in Parliament until a full 
inquiry shall have been held anda report presented upon 
the following questions :— 

1. How far it is possible to adapt the provisions of the 
Light Railways Act, 1896, to underground railways in 
London as recommended by the Joint Select Committee 
of 1901. 

2. Whether it is possible and desirable to formulate 
some general scheme of underground railway accommoda- 
tion capable of serving the requirements of London as a 
whole, and if so what should be the main features of such 
general scheme. 

3. Whethera system of deep-level tube railways will 
afford the best results, or whether it will not be preferable 
to adopt either wholly or partially the system of under- 
ground locomotion in operation in continental and American 
cities. 

4. How and by whom such general scheme can best be 
carried out, having regard to the general traffic within 
London, the special need of supplying means of access to 
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the suburbs, the housing problem, the need for cheap fares, 
the raising of necessary capital, existing means of locomo- 
tion. » 

On February 7, 1903, it was announced that the Royal 
Commission had been appointed. The following were the 
terms of its reference :— a 

1. As:to the measures which the Commission. deem 
most effectual for the improvement of the same (locomotion 
and transport in London) by the development and inter- 
connection of railways and tramways on or below the 
surface; by increasing the facilities for other forms of 
mechanical locomoticn ; by better provision for the organi- 
sation and regulation of vehicular and pedestrian traffic, or 
otherwise. 

2. As to the desirability of establishing some authority 
or tribunal to which all schemes of railway or tramway 
construction of a local character should be referred, and the 
powers which it would be advisable to confer on such a 
body. 

The report of the Royal Commission which was issued 
in June 1905 is contained in eight volumes, and is a most 
valuable contribution to a subject of very considerable im- 
portance to London. Our consideration of the Commission’s 
report lias been rendered comparatively easy by means of 
a synopsis prepared by the clerk of the Council. The 
synopsis divides the report into three portions, and shows 
that— f 

Part I. deals with the general question of locomotion. 

Part II. deals with the improvement necessary in the 
means of locomotion and transport, and contains recom- 
mendations under the following heads :— 

I. Street improvements :—(a) Street improvements; (6) 
Building laws; (c) Main roads leading out of London. 


2. Tramways :—(a) Tramways ; (6) Procedure for obtain- 


ing authority to construct tramways and question of veto. 

3. Railways :—(a) Railways ; (6) Railways in shallow 
subways ; (c) Operation of urban railways and tramways in 
large systems ; (@) Other questions connected with London 
railways. 

4. Traffic regulations and other matters. 

(Under seventeen sub-heads.) 

Part III. relates to the formation: of a Traffic Board and 
contains recommendations under heads as follows :—- 

(a) The creation of an authority with limited and special 
powers ; (4) The powers and duties of the proposed Traffic 
Board ; (c) Other duties the Traffic Board may be required 
to perform; (@) The constitution of the Traffic Board ; (e) 
The cost of the Traffic Board. 

The Commission’s conclusions may be summarised 
thus— 

1. Improvement of means of locomotion and transport 
urgently necessary in the interest of public health and 
convenience and for prompt transaction of business and 
solution of housing question. 

2. Narrowness of streets— Comprehensive scheme of 
street improvement necessary. 

3. Building laws and regulations dealing with preserva- 
tion of forecourts, &c., required. 

4. Tramway development urgently required. Termini in 
central streets to be avoided. East and west and north and 
south lines needed. Preference to be given to street im- 
provements which will assist tramway extension. Absolute 
veto should be abolished and preferential rights in regard 
to tramway construction given to certain authorities. 

5. Further development of railways governed by the 
features of existing and authorised systems which require 
to be extended and improved. Additional facilities required 
for suburban passengers arriving at termini outside central 
area. Railways should be underground in central districts 
and shallow in preference, generally speaking, to tube. 
Urban railways should wherever possible have four lines, 
‘Cheaper type of through tube lines coming to the surface in 
the suburbs is to be aimed at. Local authorities might, if 
necessary, be authorised to give financial assistance direct 
or indirect in the construction of lines. Local authorities to 
be empowered to make special arrangements for guarantee- 
ing companies in regard to workmen’s fares charged in new 
districts. Promoters to be enabled to purchase by volun- 
tary agreement land in districts to be opened up. 

6. Traffic regulations.—Special attention required in 
regard to (a) improved regulations for traffic; (6) the avoid- 
‘ance of certain oversights or defects in the construction and 
maintenance of the streets, the removal from them of fixed 
obstructions in certain cases, and the control in: the future 
of the erection of such obstructions ; (c) the introduction of 


a system for minimising the evils caused by the breaking-. 


up of the streets by persons and companies having statu- 


tory authority to do so; (a) the regulation of the use of the 


streets by costermongers and itinerant vendors; and (e) the : 


removal of special obstructions to traffic. - 


7. Main roads.—A comprehensive plan for the’ im-: 
provement and construction of main roads leading out of’ 


London should be prepared, and arrangements made’ for 
carrying out such plan and for the proper maintenance of 
the roads when constructed. 

8. Improved building laws required for application to 
districts not yet built over. Building plans might be pre- 
pared for particular areas. ie) 

9. Law affecting traffic control, and prescribing the 
respective functions and powers of municipal, local and 
other authorities, Should be simplified and consolidated. 

10. Traffic Board.—A Traffic Board with certain con- 


sultative and advisory functions should be appointed with | 


jurisdiction over ‘ Greater London.” 

The deputation which we received on July 1, 1907, 
represented that in the interests of people living in’ and 
around London, and with a view to providing a solution of 
the difficulty due to excessive congestion of the population, 


improved means of communication and the linking up of 


existing means of locomotion were necessary, and further 
that the solution of the housing problem was inseparably 
connected 'with the provision of a complete system of 
transport, and the deputation therefore desired to urge the 
Council to approach the Government with a view to the 
establishment of a Traffic Board on the lines recommended 
by the Commission. 
the fact that such a board would not interfere with the 
work of the Council or of any other local authority, as it 


| would simply act in an advisory and not in an executive 


capacity, and would keep before it the needs of London as 
a whole in the matter of transit. The deputation did not 
propose that the Traffic Board should be a detached muni- 
cipal body, but should be in conjunction with and sub- 
ordinate to one of the public departments of the State, such 
as the Board of Trade. es 

As the result of 2 careful consideration of this difficult 
and complex subject we feel that the establishment of an 
authority competent to deal with the question of locomotion 
and transport in London is desirable, though we are not at 
the moment prepared to express any opinion as to the pre- 
cise constitution of such an authority. We are supported 
in this conclusion by the circumstance that the President of 
the Board of Trade, in a speech on the occasion of the 
opening of the Hampstead, Euston and Charing Cross rail- 
way on June 22, 1907, made it evident that the Government 


were not opposed to the suggestion of the Royal Commis- — 
sion, but were in fact alive not merely to the importance — 


but to the urgency of the problem. We recommend :— 
“That it be referred to the general purposes committee to 
arrange for a deputation to wait upon the Prime Minister to 
urge the necessity of His Majesty’s Government securing 
the immediate establishment of a London Traffic Board 
upon the lines indicated in the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on London Traffic.” 


CLONMACNOISE, KING’S COUNTY.* 


LONMACNOISE, or the “‘ Seven Churches,” a large and 
interesting group of early buildings, lies in the King’s 
County, the barony of Garrycastle and parish of Clon- 
macnoise, on the south-east bank of the Shannon, some eight 
miles to the south-west of Athlone. 

Founded about 548 at a place called Ardtibra, it owed 
its origin to the devout Kieran, called “mac an tsaor,” son 
of the wright, from the trade of Boenan, his father. Kieran, 
aided in the building of his wooden church by the fegitive 
Prince Dermot, prophesied the latter’s advancement, and 
the grateful monarch favoured and endowed the monastery 
of his friend when the prophecy was fulfilled. Kieran 


The deputation laid stress upon 


only survived a few months, and died at the early age of 


thirty-three. The monastic city grew ever in sanctity and 


importance. Lying at the actual centre of the island, its - 


fame spread to the four coasts. It became a great college, 
but in the Norse wars its fame and accessibility exposed it 
to unusual suffering, not always at the hands of the heathen. 
In 830 the graceless king-bishop of Cashel, “ Felim mac 
Criowhane,” made a great slaughter of its clergy and burned 
its houses “up to the church door.” He again plundered the 


* From the description by Thomas Johnson Westropp, M.A., 
M.R.1.A., predared for excursion of Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland. see 
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| Coghlan’s Church, once known as Temple mac Dermot. 


Termon in 843, it having meanwhile been spoiled and burned 
by the Danes in 834 and 839. The fierce Prince Tomar, of 
Dublin, burned it in 922; the Danes and Munstermen 
(unnatural allies) plundered it in 948 and 953; the Ferrals 
and Munstermen in 1044. In 1080 Donnel O’Melaughlin, 
king of Meath, made great slaughter, and also burned the 
houses in the nuns’ churchyard. It was again and again 
plundered ; in 1135 it was burned. Meiler. fitz Henry and 
William de Burgo, with the Normans, spoiled it in 1200, 
1202 and 1204, leaving it waste and void in houses and 
gardens. In 1227 O’Melaughlin broke the record by burning 
it thrice in three months. Cahall O'Kelly burned it in 1283, 
and its career closed by its sack by the garrison of Athlone 
in 1552, from which it never recovered. 

We must with equal brevity note of its buildings that 
the great stone church was made by King Flan and Abbot 
Colman about 904, and rebuilt or repaired between 1089 
and 1103, and again in 1336 and about 1460. The Little 
Church, or “Eaglais beag,” is named in 947 and 977. 
Temple Cillen was built about that time, Temple Conor in 
ro1o, Kill Kieran or. the Hospital in 1087, and O’Kelly’s 
Church in 1167. The Nunnery stood at least in 1026, when 
the great toghar or causeway was made ; it was repaired 
by Queen Dervorgilla after 1172. O’Rorke’s tower (perhaps 
the rude upper storey) was built in 1124. Liss an abaid, the 
abbot’s fort, most probably where the castle stands, was 
burned before 1135. The castle itself was built by the 
Normans about 1208. 

Clonmacnoise might well be called the central spect of 
early Christian Ireland, the great collegiate city—a focus of 
piety as well as of learning. It was not without deep 
and clear insight into Irish feelings and facts that the 
astute Norseman, Turgeis, presided at Armagh and set 
his wife Ota over Clonmacnoise; he had his hand on the 
head and the heart of the Irish Church. One must think 
of Clonmacnoise as a complex “city of God,” not as a 
cloister. Nearly every writer about it alludes at some 
length to its loneliness and the sense of desolation hanging 
round its site, till they have impressed on it a character for 
seclusion that warps the clear understanding of its nature. 
“The secluded retreat of the sons of the noble,” as some at 
one time mistranslated its name; the homely “Plain of 
Nos pigs” (or “sons”) at least omitted this element 
of misrepresentation. It was no such monastery as that 
on the peaked rock of Skellig in the bosom of “the great 
endless deep,” but rather a primitive Oxford, a city, see and 
colleges. The city of Kieran was in a central position, 
on the main waterway and safest road of the island, 
and accessible by water from all the monasteries of the 
Shannon and itstributaries. Indeed it suffered from its very 
accessibility and from lying on the track of hostile navies. 
Even in its present desolation it does not suggest the 
loneliness of Glendalough or Innismurray ; how much less 
when its slopes were crowded with the huts and its river 
with the “curraghs” of its countless monks and students. 

It is, however, a very impressive spot ; the great flats of 
marshes and water patches reaching northward and west- 
ward have nothing in them to distract attention from its 
ruins. Devoid of picturesqueness, they only emphasise 
and throw into relief the remarkable group of churches and 
towers spreading down the slope of the green “‘escar’” till they 
almost reach the reeds and sedges of the Shannon. Very 
impressive, too, is the approach by water, as the confused 
masses of ruin and the round tower on its bold escarp- 
ment rise against the sky. This is far the best line of 
approach, for by land we drive through an unattractive 
country, losing sight of the distant towers across the bogs 

soon after leaving Athlone, nor do we see them again till 

we are within about a mile from them, when they look 
insignificant and soon disappear again behind the low 
green hills. Probably the finest views are those from the 
causeway to the Nuns’ Church, and from the green ridge to 
the south-west of the main group. 

There the shattered fortress with its leaning towers and 
green earthworks in the foreground; the river, winding 
through the endless flats from the distant towers and spire 
of Athlone ; the bold round tower, its more perfect but less 
conspicuous companion ; the cathedral, with its surrounding 
churches ; the high crosses and thickets of tombstones 
combine to form a most striking view, which (glorified by 
non-existent rugged hills and by a sunset to the north) 
makes the beautiful but deceptive picture in Bartlett’s 
work and the books of its many copyists. 

The ruins consist of the main group with the outlying 
Nuns’ Church to the east and the entrenched castle to the 
west. The central group includes—1. The cathedral, or 
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2. Temple-Ri, or -Melachlin. 3. Temple Kelly (levelled). 
4. Temple Kieran. 5 and 6. Temple Douling and Temple 
Hurpen. 7. Regles Finghin, with the attached round 
tower. 8. Temple Conor, now used as the Protestant 
church. 9. Site of Temple Killen. 10. Site of Temple 
Ganly. 11. Site of Bishop’s Chapel. 

Besides, there are the fine round tower, tvo high 
crosses, a lesser cross and many inscribed and carved slabs. 
There seems to have been a hospital on the site of which 
O’Kelly’s Church was built. The two wells are Tober 
Kieran and Tober Finghin; the last is low-lying and 
frequently covered by the Shannon. In 610 Gorman, who 
had spent a year over Tobar Finghin, died on pilgrimage at 
Clonmacnoiss. ... 

Temple Finghin.—On the northern edge of the cemetery, 
almost in the marshes of the Shannon, is perhaps one of 
the most exceptionally interesting churches in Ireland. It 
has been too often discussed with deep prejudice, which 
we must try and avoid. To Dr. Petrie and his more 
orthodox followers it afforded the most striking evidence 
for the late origin of the round towers; Brash examined 
the whole question, and arrived at an opposite conciusion, 
and after careful planning and examination on several occa- 
sions, we must confess ourselves converted from the view 
that the tower was an afterthought. However, we have 
not satisfied even ourselves on this problem, and must give 
it as we find it. We think that there was an existing tower 
of most unusual character, that a small church was attached, 
and that in the late eleventh century, or even later, an 
enlarged chancel was built ; that then, so awkward was the 
effect of the tower bulging into the church, where an angle 
was expected, that a clumsy attempt was made to cut such 
an angle, and this work was continued till traces of settle- 
ment and collapse stopped this dangerous makeshift. It is 
almost a miracle that the half-undermined Cloictheach did 
not crash down into its intrusive neighbour. 

When we examine the junction of the church and tower 
we find that the beautiful ashlar facing of the latter has 
been rudely hacked away; that the recess and corbelling 
were made as an afterthought, and that the tower cracked 
inside from this design; that a rude groove cut in a 
descending curve round a quadrant of the tower to allow the 
roof to set into it was also a clumsy makeshift ; that the 
courses and masonry of the tower and church do not cor- 
respond; that, in short, whatever its age, the tower was 
adapted to suit the church, and neither contemporaneous 
nor later than the latter. Were it otherwise surely the 
tower would have been beside the church, as at Tamleactit 
Finlagan, or been decently embodied in the later walls as* 
at Lusk, or built over some portion like at Ireland’s Eye or 
Trinity Church, Glendalough. 

Nevertheless the satisfactory conclusion seems as far off 
as ever. Why has the tower no upper windows below the 
cap, as all similar structures known to us (save the tower 
of Hythe, in Kent)? Why is the doorway on the ground- 
level and facing north? Why do all the opes face the 
south ? Nothing more unsuitable for a castie, or a belfry, 
or an anchorite’s residence, or, let us add, a temple, could 
well be designed. A store place is just conceivable ; but 
what then about the unlighted top storey, and of course 
such a store could in no way be defended against attack. 


THESSALY. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Glasgow Herald, who is 

yachting near Thessaly, says the city is the largest 
after Constantinople. European Turkey is rarely visited by 
tourists. It lies off the usua] track to-day, although the 
great road from the Western to the Eastern capitals of 
Imperial Rome ran through it in ancient times. The old 
name, Therme, was changed to Thessalonica about 400 B.c. 
by Cassander in honour of his wife Thessa, sister of 
Alexander the Great. In St. Paul’s day it was the capital 
of the whole country from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, 
and itis the capital of Macedonia to-day. 

Not even Constantinople itself presents more varied 
“street scenes” to reward the visitor. The Turkish 
masters swagger at the cafés, or ride their long-tailed barbs 
through the narrow thoroughfares. Greeks in their national 
garb, Albanians dressed in a general effect of embroidery 
and knife-handles, priests in tall caps and veils, Jews in 
elaborate and variously coloured costumes meet the ‘eye 
wherever one may turn. Some of these Salonica Jews claim 
to have been in the city from earliest times, whilst many 
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took refuge here from Spain. The women wear their hair 
in a long green bag, ending in pearl embroidery and fringe. 
Sometimes this covering of the tresses is red, and then one 
recognises the wearer as a widow. Certainly their vivid 
clothing adds much to the interest of the scene—a thing one 
scarcely expects from Jews. 

Old walls, whitewashed now, still bound the city, and on 
the high ground overlooking the harbour is the citadel, with 
its seven towers—once the Acropolis. On the shore is the 
picturesque White Tower built by Sultan Suleiman in the 
sixteenth century to command the port and roadstead. An 
arch, built to commemorate the triumph of an emperor 
(people dispute whether the victor was Gallienus or 
Alexander) spans the Roiman road crossing the city from 
west to east. 

Splendid churches built in the first centuries of the 
Christian era are now the Turkish mosques, but they are 
much less disfigured and disguised than are the churches 
of Constantinople. The round church of St. George, built 
probably about 400, is the most beautiful example of 
Byzantine mosaic in existence. The work is exceedingly 
fine ; the cube used is smaller than that used in St. Mark’s 
in Venice, or at Monreale, the smaller size giving a refined 
and beautiful effect, difficult to describe on paper. A ruined 
ambo from this church is now in the Imperial Museum in 
Constantinople, a superb mosaic indeed. The church of 
Holy Mary, now the mosque of Eski Djouma, is very large 
and magnificent, gleaming with marbles and glittering with 
mosaics, 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN GLASGOW. 


ae appeals from the Dean of Guild of Glasgow were 
heard before the Lord President and Lords Dundas 
and Johnston in the Court of Session, Edinburgh, on Satur- 
day. The Summerlee Iron Company possessed ground 
which faced to West George Street, and the rear of which 
was to West Regent Street Lane, which lane is parallel 
with West George Street. The company proposed to put 
up a high building extending over the whole of their pro- 
perty with an elevation to the street and to the lane. The 
height of the proposed building was affected by sections 
60 and 62 of the Glasgow Buildings Regulation Act. The 
first sub-section of section 60 provides that “no building 
other than a church shall, except with. the consent of the 
Corporation, be erected in, on or adjoining any street of a 
greater height than the distance between the building lines 
of such street and one-half more of such distance, and in 
no case except with such consent of the Corporation shall 
Such height exceed 100 feet.” The proposed building 
exceeded 100 feet. It did not exceed one and a_ half 
times the breadth of West George Street, but it did exceed 
in height one and a half times the breadth of West Regent 
Street Lane. Accordingly the company addresseda lettertothe 
town clerk in which they enclosed a plan of the proposed 
building, and they asked for consent of the Corporation. 
That consent they got, and armed with it they asked the 
Dean of Guild for a decree in the ordinary way and the 
decree was granted. In terms of sub-section 3, section 60 
of the Act, the Summerlee Company advertised that they 
had got the consent in order that persons who conceived 
themselves aggrieved might object. Messrs. Lindsay, Mel- 
drum & Oates, solicitors, who had property in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood but not exactly touching the company’s 
property, presented an appeal to the Dean of Guild against 
the consent of the Corporation. Atthe same time the same 
objectors appeared before the Dean of Guild and objected 
on the ground that there had been no proper consent given, 
and that the building was struck at by the provisions of 
sections 60 and 62. The Dean of Guild held that the 
objectors had no title to plead the provisions of the Act at 
all, on the ground that the privilege of pleading these pro- 
visions was limited to the Corporation. He accordingly 
granted the decree. In the appeal against the consent he 
said he saw no reason for disagreeing with the consent 
which the Corporation had given. Both these judgments 
were brought before their lordships by the objectors. 

Their lordships remitted both cases to the Dean of 
Guild to proceed as should be just. No expenses were 
found due to or by either party. 

The Lord-President said he could not agree with the 
ground upon which the Dean of Guild disposed of the 
objections. He could not think that the universal proposi- 
tion that no private individual had ever any title to plead 
the prohibitions of the Act was a just one. So far as the 
ground of judgment was concerned he was unable to agree 


with the Dean of Guild. But the only result of that was 
that one must look at the merits. The objectors said there 
was no possibility here of a dispensation because section 60 
only dealt with buildings which were in a street, and this 
was not a building which was in a Street, it was a 
building which was in streets—the plural instead of 
the singular—and that was regulated by section 62. His 
Lordship thought that wes a completely erroneous view of 
the statute. It was perfectly clear that section 62 was not 
a code in its dealing with streets in the plural, whereas 
section 60 was a code dealing with streets in the singular. 
Having settled that there was a little doubt thrown upon 
the matter whether the consent of the Corporation had been 
here given, because the application bore to be for a 
building in West George Street, and not for a building 
in West Regent Street Lane, it was not too much to 
assume that the Corporation knew the circumstances of 
West Regent Street Lane, but his Lordship did not care to 
decide that question here, and what he proposed was that 
with the explanations of law which he had given the 
question should go back to the Dean of Guild in order that 
he might consider whether as a matter of fact the consent 
of the Corporation had been knowingly given to a building 
which, under section 62, must be held as abutting upon two 
streets. If that consent had been given and the Dean of 
Guild saw no reason to interfere then all was right. If 
that consent had not been given then, of course, the Dean 
of Guild in his turn would send it back to the Corporation. 

Lord Dundas concurred. 

Lord Johnston, while concurring in the course proposed 
to be taken, differed on the grounds upon which their 
lordships ought to proceed, his view being that the sections 
of the Act referred to related to the case of a main street and 
a side street, and not totwo parallel streets as West George 
Street and West Regent Street Lane were. It seemed to 
him that the code in the sections was not complete, and he 
had very great difficulty in applying it to the present case. 


SOUTH LONDON SCHOOL OF 
TECHNICAL ART. 


ERHAPS the best indication of the continued usefulness 

of the modelling department of this school and its 

great influence on the art of sculpture in England may be 

found in the results of the annual competition for the Insti- 

tute’s Sculpture Studentship of 50/., and in the public work 
recently executed by its students of past years. 

The studentship is only open to competition to students 
of the school who have attended the modelling classes 
regularly for three years and have contributed at least three 
designs to the sketch club during the year. It has the effect 
of attracting to the school many earnest young carvers, and 
of encouraging them to prosecute their art studies diligently 
and continuously over a period of at least three years, and 
in several instances over a still longer period. The subject 
set for competition is announced every year before the long 
vacation, together with the scale to which the model must 
be worked (usually about one-third). The models submitted 
are in clay or a plaster cast from it, and they are the original 
work of the students both in design and workmanship. The 
students of the school who are eligible to compete for this 
studentship have, therefore, about six months in which to 
study the subject for the year, to sketch out a design and to 
work out a model on a sufficiently large scale, usually from 
3 to 4 feet high. In all this they are expected to depend 
solely upon their own abilities, unaided by their teachers. 
The subject of the competition is invariably a piece of 
architectural sculpture; last year it was a design for a 
doorway with metal doors for a national bank. The com- 
petition was judged by Mr. Pomeroy, A.R.A., himself one of 
the distinguished past students of the school, The models 
submitted were, if possible, somewhat above the average, 
both in originality and beauty of design and in workman- 
ship, indicating that careful thought and observation had 
been bestowed upon them. The studentship was awarded 
to Philip Allen, and “ Honourable Mention ” to P. B. Baker 
and W. W. Wagstaft. 

The new buildings of the Victoria and Albert Museum’ 
at South Kensington are nearing completion, and contain 
much external sculptured work, a great part of which has 
been executed by past students of the Institute’s school. 
The sculptured panels over the principal entrance have 
been carved by Mr. Frampton, R.A., and eight of the statues 
along the front of the building have been executed by Mr. 
Goscombe John. A.R.A., Mr. Lynn Jenkins, Mr. A. Broad- 
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bent and Mr. W. S. Frith, the teacher of modelling under 
whom all the previously named sculptors had studied at 
the Institute’s school. Again, two of the past distinguished 
students of the school have been engaged on.the sculpture 
at the new Central Criminal Court in the Old Bailey, Mr. 
Pomeroy, A.R.A., and Mr. Alfred Turner. And nearly a 
quarter of the exhibits in sculpture at the last Royal 
Academy exhibition were by artists who had attended the 
modelling department of the Institute’s school. 

The. drawing and painting classes have been well 
attended during the year, and the teacher reports that the 
work has been fully up to the high average of {previous 
years. The majority of students attending this department 
are illustrators and designers by occupation, but many of 
them have risen to considerable success at the Royal 
Academy schools and exhibitions. To these must now be 
added Mr. Frank Craig, whose picture, “The Heretic,” was 
purchased last year under the ‘‘Chantrey ” bequest. 

The number of students attending the school during the 
session was 131, aS against 137 in the previous session. 
The attendance fluctuates by reason of the nature of 
the occupations of the students. They are nearly 
all carvers or draughtsmen or decorators, and their 
work frequently carries them considerable distances 
from their homes or lodgings, sometimes for weeks 
or months atastretch. As an example of this a recent 
case may be cited in which the committee granted an 
extension of time to one of the holders of the sculpture 
studentship who had been unable to make the required 
number of attendances at the school, having been engaged 
for over two months on some carving-work at Oxford. 


SARSEN STONES. 


AS appeal has been issued by the National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty in favour 
of protection for stones locally known as “ Sarsen stones.” 
They are, geologically, the hardened and solidified boulders 
of a stratum of Eocene sand formerly covering the chalk, 
which in the course of ages has been denuded of the softer 
portions. These Sarsens vary in size from small boulders 
to vast masses of sixty or seventy tons. They are found as 
scattered blocks over a wide area of the chalk country, but 
in the neighbourhood of Marlborough are in several places 
congregated together in such vast assemblages, following 
the windings of a narrow combe or “ bottom ” of the Downs, 
as to suggest the idea of a river of stones. Two of the most 
remarkable of these assemblages are those to be found in 
Lockeridge Dean and Pickle Dean; the latter collection, 
from the fact that the narrow valley containing the stones 
is actually crossed by the Bath Road some four miles west 
of Marlborough, has been known ever since the old coaching 
days more particularly as the valley of the “ Grey Wethers,” 
from the resemblance of the stones in the distance to a flock 
of sheep. Lockeridge Dean lies rather to the south, and in 
spite of much destruction of the stones in past days, still 
contains perhaps the largest Sarsens now to be found 
in situ anywhere. It was from this neighbourhood, perhaps 
from this spot, that the great Sarsen monoliths of Stone- 
henge doubtless came (for Sarsens do not now exist, and 
never could have existed in any number, on Salisbury 
Plain), as well as those of the Avebury circles near at hand. 
For many generations these stones, scattered widely 
over the Downs, have been broken up and used for building 
and other purposes, mainly of a local character, but the 
quarrying” (if the term is permissible) has not been on 
such a scale as to maké any appreciable difference in the 
appearance of the Downs. In consequence of a recent 
change of ownership, however, there is every probability 
that the work of breaking-up the Sarsens will be under- 
taken on a greatly extended scale. In the ordinary course, 
the Grey Wethers in Pickle Dean and Lockeridge Dean 
would be the first to go, owing to their situation adjacent 
to high roads; while for the same reason their disappear- 
ance would be a greater loss to the public than the dis- 
appearance of those in more remote parts of the Downs. 
Under these circumstances it was felt that steps ought 
to be taken to secure the preservation of some character- 
istic examples of the stones in their natural condition, and 
representations were made to the owner by the National 
Trust and by the Wiltshire Archzeological Society. Mr. 
Alec Taylor, the present owner, met the representatives of 
the two societies in a friendly spirit. He stated at once 
that he intended to preserve the dolmen known as the 
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Devil’s Den, and after some further negotiations he has 
given the National Trust an option to purchase about 
It acres in Pickle Dean and about 9 acres in Lockeridge 
Dean for 500/. : 

For this sum, therefore, with some addition to cover 
legal and other necessary expenditure, an appeal is made 
jointly by the two societies. If the money is forthcoming 
characteristic examples of a unique geological phenomenon 
will be secured for the nation, and the Pickle Dean valley 
will remain in possession of those Grey Wethers which 
have for generations formed a curious and picturesque 
feature of the country traversed by the Bath Road. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


a Baa annual report of the Society of Arts says of the 
applied art section :—The first meeting of the section 
was held on December 18, when an instructive paper on 
“Basket Making” was read by Mr. Thomas Okey, who 
(himself a practical basket maker) was able to describe 
fully the technical points connected with one of the oldest 
of the arts. So little have these changed that the same 
“strokes” found in the oldest baskets discovered in the 
ancient Egyptian tombs are in use at the present time. 

At the next meeting, on January 29, Mr. William Dale 
read an interesting paper on “ The Artistic Treatment of the 
Exterior of the Pianoforte,” in which he described some of 
the most remarkable examples of ornamental harpsichords 
and pianos, paying special attention to the beautiful modern 
instruments designed by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A., 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones and the chairman (Mr. T. G. Jack- 
son, R.A.). Mr. Dale pointed out that improvements might 
be made in the form and decoration of the ordinary upright 
pianoforte without any great increase in its price. In the 
discussion attention was directed to the sound principle that 
the form of the case, however altered, should always follow 
the main lines of the instrument. 

Dr. A. P. Laurie’s important paper read at the third 
meeting, “ Oils, Varnishes and Mediums used in the Paint- 
ing of Pictures,” was a complement to Professor Ee Ve 
Thomson's paper on “ Artists’ Pigments,” read last session. 
The author described his original experiments on this sub- 
ject, and illustrated his paper with a valuable series of 
micro-photographs. Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., presided at the 
meeting, and in the discussion the hope was expressed by 
the artists present that the further experiments on which 
Dr. Laurie was engaged would throw more light on the 
actual cause of the cracking of pictures. 

Mr. A. Romney Green’s paper on “ Joinery and Furni- 
ture Making,” read on April 16, contained a history of the 
art of joinery and a demonstration of the superiority of 
the older furniture by reason of the use in its construction 
of simpler tools than those afterwards introduced. The 
author drew special attention to the importance of the 
proper cutting of timber for the production of sound planks. 
The paper was illustrated by examples of old furniture 
from the Victoria and Albert Museum, lent by the Board of 
Education. 

Mr. William Burton’s paper on “ Lustre Pottery ” con- 
sisted of a brilliant exposition of the history of the changes 
in character of lustre from its origin, and the advances 
which had been made in the manufacture, especially in the 
case of the beautiful ware with its remarkable iridescence 
now made by Pilkington’s Tile and Pottery Company. A 
singularly fine collection of historical and modern pieces 
from the Victoria and Albert Museum and many other con- 
tributors was exhibited. 

At the last meeting of the session, on May 28, Mr. 
Sherard Cowper-Coles read an interesting paper on 
“ Sheffield Plate and Electro-Plate,” in which he traced the 
history of plating in metal from its practice before the intro- 
duction of Sheffield plate, which itself has been superseded 
by electro-plate. The chairman (Sir John Edward 
Bingham), from his great experience of the subject, was 
able to supplement the information given in the paper, and 
an important discussion was the result. 

In the third course of Cantor Lectures, Mr. F. Hamilton 
Jackson dealt with “Romanesque Ornament,” and to this 
subject he devoted three lectures. The course was in fact 
a comprehensive treatment of a large and difficult subject. 
The lectures were illustrated by a beautiful and original 
series of lantern slides of specimens of ornament taken from 
buildings in all parts of Europe. The author described the- 
cloister as the cradle of Romanesque, and referred’ to the 
universality of the appearance of similar designs in the 
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various arts of architecture, miniature painting, textiles, 
ivory carving, &c. He laid special stress on the Oriental 
influence exerted on ornament in France and Italy. These 
lectures, as containing original examples of a great variety 
of Romanesque ornament, will help students to a clearer 
understanding of some of the difficulties presented in the 


history of this subject. 
A VERY useful andinteresting note on the problem of 

roofs in the United Provinces of India has been 
written by Mr. H. S. Wildeblood, superintending engineer, 
at present Under-Secretary to the Government of India in 
the P.W.D. The-question of the best form of roof for the 
plains of India, says the Jndian Engineer, has lately been 
engaging the attention of the engineers of these provinces ; 
and though the matter is still more or less at an experi- 
mental stage, certain definite conclusions have been arrived 
at, and the object of the note is, the writer says, to help 
junior officers who are interested in the subject, and who 
are willing to profit from experiments carried out by their 
predecessors without waste of time in traversing old ground. 
The writer also expresses the hope that it may lead to an 
exchange of ideas on this and kindred subjects, which would 
be of interest to the Consulting Architect to the Government 
of India and to others who are making a study of the im- 
provement of house-building in India, though Mr. Wilde- 
blood’s note deals only with one small part of the larger 
*question. 

The writer briefly traces the history of the various forms 
of roof in use from the last century and of the attempts 
made to effect improvements in this direction. The serious 
disadvantages, not the least of which is its high cost, of the 
“jack arch” roof, perhaps the most permanent form of 
roof construction known till recently, are very clearly 
brought out. The writer then goes on to explain that the 
introduction in Europe and America of reinforced concrete 
gave engineers in India the idea of improving their roofs 
by means of this most useful form of construction. The 
experiments which have been carried out and which are 
described in the note have been attended by the most satis- 
factory results, and show that the reinforced concrete roof 
is by far and away the best in every way. It was found 
that with 4o parts of the ordinary pure kankar lime mortar 
of the plains and 100 parts of brick ballast, broken to 
a gauge of 1 inch, a concrete roof 8 inches thick, with 
seven strand wires running through it at intervals of a 
foot, and having a span of 6 feet between joists, was capable 
of bearing distributed loads of over g00 Ibs. to the square 
foot. Larger spans, which are no doubt possible, are now 
being tried. Roofs made thus of reinforced concrete proved 
cheaper than those of jack arches, and flat ceilings can 
easily be given to the rooms by merely plastering the lower 
_ surface of the concrete slabs, while expansion joints, which 
are necessary to prevent irregular cracking, can very easily 
be arranged for. The concrete roof has also been proved 
to be infinitely cooler than the jack arch or any other form 
of roof in use in India. 

For verandahs, where the chief function of the roof is to 
shade the walls of the main building at a minimum of cost, 
the light sloping roof of “lock” tiles laid on angle steel 
battens resting on steel joist rafters and light stone, or, where 
stone is too expensive, cast-iron columns is recomtnended. 


CONCRETE ROOFS FOR INDIA. 


GENERAL. 


Admirers oi the Works of the great artist, Thomas Gains- 
borough, desire to erect a statue to his memory in the town 
in which he was born, Sudbury, Suffolk. A public meeting 
is therefore being held to promote this object at the town 
hall, Sudbury, to-day, the 19th inst. 

The Church of Notre-Dame des Champs, near the Mont 
Parnasse railway station in Paris, is about to be removed 
in order to obtain a site for a post office. 

An Equestrian Portrait of the Emperor Nicholas I. of 
Russia was lately stolen from the National Gallery of 
Berlin, but it has been returned to the director by parcel 
post. 

The West Front of York Minster was cleared from 
scaffolding last week after a restoration under the direction 
of Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., which has been carried on during 
more than seven years. 

Messrs. Arthur & Walter Reid, with Mr. Hubert S. East, 
architects and surveyors, of Cape Town and Johannesburg, 
have opened London offices at 837 Salisbury House, London 
Wall, E.C, 
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The Late M. Dejean, an architect, bequeathed twelve — 
fountains to the city of Paris. The first was inaugurated 
on Sunday morning on the Boulevard des Filles-du-Calvaire. 


Mr. E. B. Martin, deputy city engineer, Leeds, was on 
Tuesday appointed borough engineer for Rotherham at a 
salary of 500/. a year. There were 116 applicants, who 
were subsequently reduced to three—Mr. W. H. Elce, 
borough and water engineer, Bacup; Mr. Ernest B. Martin ; 
and Mr. E. S. Pinkerton, chief assistant engineer, Belfast. | 


The Purchasers of the late church of St. Peter-le-Poer, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., for which Messrs. St. Quintin & Son 
successfully bid 96,0007. on their behalf at the recent auction, 
are the directors of the Anglo-South American Bank, of 
Bishopsgate Street. They propose to erect a handsome 
building on the site. 3 


The Birmingham Museum and School of Art sub- 
committee have been informed that the trustees of the 
Griffiths Fund had presented a water-colour drawing by 
John Ruskin of Dumbarton Castle, and that Miss McGhee 
had presented a fine series of mezzotints and etchings by 
Frank Short, J. M. Whistler, Joseph Pennell, J. C. Watson 
and others. 

At Last Week’s Meeting of the London County Council 
Mr. J. Todd was appointed the district surveyor for the 
City of London, East, and Mr. C. W. Surrev for the City of 
London, West. : 

The Court of Common Council have adopted a report by 
the City lands committee which, among other things, recom- 
mended that a further section of the electrical rewiring of 
Guildhall should be proceeded with during the forthcoming 
recess, at a cost not exceeding 500/. (provided for in the 
estimates). _ They also asked for authority to expend a sum 
not exceeding 294/. on the construction of a new Staircase 
on the south side of Guildhall, connecting the great hall 
with the crypt, and on other works to improve the service 
on occasions of public entertainments ; and further recom- 
mended that certain structural alterations should be made 
to improve the service between the Guildhall Club kitchen 
and the luncheon-room, and that the service lift should be 
fitted with electric power at a total cost of 200/. 


At the Lord Mayor’s Court last week (before Sir F. 
Bosanquet, K.C., Common Serjeant, and a jury), Mr. George 
Stephenson, architect and surveyor, sued Mr. Thomas 
Satchwell, broker, for 26/. 5s. for professional services 
rendered. The plaintiff said that in 1992 the defendant 
requested his services for the purpose of obtaining a loan 
to enable certain shops to be erected on a building site at 
Wimbledon. _ The fees for the work he was required to do 
were agreed at 20 guineas. The defendant never carried 
through the building operations, but entered into a contract 
to sell his interest. The balance of the claim, 5 guineas, 
was in respect of a site at Tower Hill, which he had 
inspected on behalf of the defendant. The charges were 
fair and reasonable. The defendant stated that he had 
never retained the plaintiff. He was to survey the property 
on behalf of the person financing the builder and to receive 
his fees from the advances made. : The defendant did not 
give evidence and the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff 
for the amount claimed, with costs. 


The South-Western centre of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association will hold a meeting at Weymouth on the 
2oth inst. ‘Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower will read a paper in the 
Guildhall entitled “Some Notes -on Practical Sanitary 
Science, with special reference to Seaside Resorts.” 


In the House of Commons the Vice-President of the 
Board of Agriculture (Ireland) was ‘asked whether the 
attention of his department had ‘been directed to the whole- 
sale clearances of ornamental and useful timber being 
carried out by landowners (mainly absentee) throughout the 
country ; whether steps would be taken to check them, and 
whether the time had come when a scheme of reafforesta- 


; tion might be favourably considered and given practical 


effect to. Mr. T. W. Russell replied in the affirmative and 
stated that both landlords and tenants are cutting down 
timber in many parts of the country. The area under wood 
in 1895 was 308,928 acres. In 1905 it’ was 301,132, a 
decrease of 7,796 acres, and there is reason for believing 
that the rate has increased rather than decreased sinc: 
1905. Having consulted with the Chief Secretary, I propose 
to appoint a small departmental committee, not to consider 
the utility of afforestation, but to devise a scheme whereby, 
first, the mischief now going on may be checked, and, 
second, the best means of approaching the larger question 
of afforestation may be ascertained. 
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THE WEEK. 


In the case of Epen v. North-Eastern Railway Co. 
the House of Lords has decided a point of some import- 
ance to the owners and lessees of mines. The point 
arises upon the construction of section 78 of the Rail- 
way Clauses Act 1845. Under that section a railway 
company may require the owner of minerals lying under 
or adjacent to a railway to leave the minerals unworked, 
paying compensation. This, it has now been decided, 
means that the company must pay the full value of the 
minerals thus left unworked. The company cannot 
argue that, because the lessee of the mines is able during 
the period of his lease to work minerals in other parts 
of his mines, it is therefore only liable to. pay the lessee 
for the difference in expense between working the 
minerals which it has taken and the substituted minerals, 
together with a sum to the lessor as compensation for 
the deterioration in the value of his reversion. The 
Act means that the company must pay down at once 
the value of the minerals upon which it places an 
embargo. Ifthe mines are leased, the owner and lessee 
will get this value according to their several interests. 
The fact that the lessee may thus get “a windfall” by 
being able to work other parts of the mine with the 
machinery so set free is immaterial. But though, as 
against the railway company, who are under a statutory 
duty to pay, this matters nothing, it is conceivable that 
it might in some cases raise complicated questions 
between lessor and lessee as to the apportionment of 
the money so paid. 


Tue public works committee of the Birmingham 
Corporation recently formulated an important scheme 
for the improvement of the city. It provided for the 
extension of Paradise Street by cutting a new street 
through the Old Wharf, terminating between Berkley 
Street and Gas Street, a new wharf being provided in 
the Crescent on land to be acquired from the Governors 
of King Edward’s School, at a total cost of 261,835/. 
In these days, when motor-cars are everywhere, 
Paradise Street has become a risky place; but apart 
from that evil the Old Wharf is an example of antiquity 
which fails to win respect, for not even archeologists 
would suffer by its removal. It is simply an anomaly 
In SO progressive a city. The subject has been dis- 
cussed with the customary earnestness of Birmingham 
men during several months. When it came before the 
City Council last week the members were aware of 
the state of public opinion. Birmingham is economical, 
and 1s not disposed to expend money on improvements 
which, with a little inconvenience, can be postponed to 
a more fortunate time. To the surprise of the pro- 
moters there were only eighteen votes in favour of the 
project, while the opponents numbered forty. 


_. A RATHER novel action was decided in the Court of 
Appeal last week. It was brought by the lessee of a 
restaurant against the Marylebone authorities, and it 
arose out of the erection of workmen’s dwellings adjoin- 
ing the plaintiff's property. It became necessary to 
increase the height of the party wall between the pre- 
mises, 
business suffered. The surveyors to whom the differ- 
ences between the parties were submitted decided that 
the Borough Council should perform certain works for 
plaintif’s benefit. But as the Building Act only men- 
tions payment of costs in obtaining the award, plaintiff 
brought an action to obtain compensation. In the 
Divisional Court it was decided that the surveyors were 
right in declaring they had no jurisdiction to award 
compensation. The plaintiff therefore appealed. Re- 
liance was placed on sub-section’6, which declares that 
a building owner should have ‘a right to raise and 


and in doing so it was alleged that the plaintiff's | 


underpin any party structure permitted by this Act to 
be raised or underpinned, or any external wall built 
against such party structure, upon condition of making 
good all damage occasioned thereby to the adjoining pre- 
mises, or to the internal finishings and decorations 
thereof, and of carrying up to the requisite height all flues 
and chimney-stacks belonging to the adjoining owner 
on or against such party structure or external wall.” 
But it was argued that the first sub-section allowed the 
surveyors to deal with any other matter arising out of 
or incidental to the difference. Lord Justice VauGHAN 
WIzi14Ms, in his judgment, said that in section 87 the 
word “compensation ” was used, and the amount was to 
be fixed by the surveyors who formed a tribunal. But 
damage appeared to be confined to walls, finishings 
and decorations, and did not include damage to trade. 
Such a claim as plaintiff set forth was beyond the 
jurisdiction of the surveyors. Lord Justice FLercHEr 
Mou ton and Lord Justice Buckiey having arrived at 
a similar conclusion, the appeal was dismissed. The 
London Building Act is far from being a perfect Act. 
But it was not likely that one or three surveyors should 
be considered qualified to adjudicate on matters relating: 
to business of which they could have no special know-— 
ledge. The Court of Appeal had already decided that 
the surveyors had no power to award the payment of 
money for an increased use of a party wall. 


THE Scottish Courts apparently are more disposed 
to recognise vested interests in houses as affording a 
claim to prevent the erection of other buildings which 
would interfere with their character. It was proposed 
to erect in Kelvinside Gardens, Glasgow, houses which 
would be arranged in tenements. Two of the residents 
in the place objected when the plans were submitted 
to the Dean of Guild Court for approval. They based 
their opposition on the condition imposed when the 
property was originally laid out, that villas only were to 
be erected. The Dean of Guild said it was too late to: 
object, as similar buildings to those proposed were 
allowed to be erected without any protest. An appeal 
was made to the Court of Session. The Lord Presi-— 
dent set aside the decision of the Dean of Guild on the 
ground that the objectors did not forfeit their right by 
neglecting to exercise it on a previous occasion. It 
would require very explicit clauses in English deeds for 
a judge to interfere with a building scheme unless it 
was of an extraordinary character. 


Ir will be interesting to discover what effect the 
union of Bruges with the sea will have upon the 
fortunes of the old city. At the present time most of 
the people appear to an English visitor as if they lived’ 
upon the alms which were bequeathed by wealthy 
citizens in the days when Bruges was prosperous. It 
resembles Sandwich on a large scale, and if grass does 
not grow in the principal streets it would not be diffi- 
cult to grow weeds in any part. At the beginning of 
the fourteenth century Bruges contained a larger 
population than Paris, and every third man was a work-- 
man. In the fifteenth century it is recorded that 150 
vessels entered the basins in one day. But the sea 
has its whims, and in Bruges as at Southport it receded, 
regardless of the loss which was to follow. A century 
ago NapoLeon desired to restore prosperity to Bruges- 
and to inflict a blow upon England by connecting the 
city with the sea. But it was not until 1877 that a 
definite plan was proposed. Many years were spent in 
opposing and supporting the details, and after a long 
struggle in 1892 the Government adopted the plans of 
two Frenchmen,’ M. CoiseAu and M. Cousin. The 
people of Antwerp and Ostend used all their influence 
to cause more delay. But: at length it is possible to 
pass from Zeebrugge between Blankenberghe and Heyst 
to Bruges by water. Whether the gain will not be 
counterbalanced by loss to other parts of Belgium is e 
question which time will have to decide. 
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UNDERGROUND WATER SUPPLY. 

HE presidential address by Mr. Batpwin Latuay, 
which appears in the ‘ Journal of the Institute 

of Sanitary Engineers,” suggests that people are not 
generally acquainted with the risks which they sometimes 
incur when they depend on a subterranean water 
supply. Itis not to be assumed that danger necessarily 
accompanies the use of water from such sources. But 
in a country like England, where the greater part of 
the land is inhabited, the conditions are not the same 
as those which prevail in places where there is no danger 
of contamination. Formerly much of the water which 
was everywhere used came from below. Old Burton 
considered that rain-water was the purest, especially 
when the drops were small and it was used immediately. 
Next to it, he says, is fountain-water that rises in the 
east and runs eastward from a spring in flinty, chalky, 
gravelly grounds. Many, he adds, ‘make use of deep 
wells, as of old in the Holy Land, lakes, cisterns, when 
they cannot be better provided.” He goes on to say, 
* Howsoever, pure water is best and which (as PinDAR 
holds) is better than gold; an especial ornament it is 
and very commodious to a city (according to VEGETIUS) 
when fresh springs are included within the walls, as at 
Corinth, in the midst of a town almost, there was arx 
altissima scatens fontibus, a goodly mount full of fresh- 
water springs; if nature afford them not, they must be 
had by art.” When we.consider the consequences of 
drinking fouled water we can appreciate the reasons 
for endowing pure water with a religious character, in 
the hope that what the gods had sent men would be 
careful to preserve from whatever was likely to sully it. 

It requires very little observation or reflection in 
order to realise the extent of the impurities which must 
descend with rain beneath the surface of the ground. 
Water is said to be sometimes hard, sometimes alkaline, 
sometimes organically impure—all of which is owing 
mainly to foreign matter which has been dissolved by 
it and continues with it. It seems incredible that on 
one occasion water from a London well was ascertained 
to have 148 grains of solid matter to the gallon, and a 
large part consisted of nitrate of lime. In other cases 
lead was found in the water in the neighbourhood of 
London, and much else which at first sight appears to be 
extraordinary. How far they were dangerous to those 
who drink the water was a disputed question. The late 
Sir Witi1AM FeErcusson, the surgeon, maintained that a 
man might drink the water from below London Bridge 
with impunity. But few medical officers of health 
would now be found to agree with him. There may 
be saving advantages in the disturbances to which 
water in the Thames is subjected, and the atmosphere, 
with ‘all its defects, may neutralise some of the evils. 
But too many cases have been investigated to leave any 
doubt about the belief that unless wells are properly 
sunk in safe positions the water is not always innoxious. 
Mr. Laruam puts the case plainly when he says :— 

‘The use of water from surface wells in towns and 
populous places should be prohibited owing to the 
multiplication of sources of pollution, which it is im- 
possible to avoid in all cases’so as to get a safe water 
for dietetic purposes. There is no doubt that good 
water is procurable from the great geological formations 
of the chalk, red sandstone and oolites in this country ; 
but even these sources of supply are all liable to 
pollution of a dangerous character if the site selected 
for procuring the water is not located in a favourable 
situation.” 

Matter which is an undesirable constituent of water 
easily sinks from above in a more or less. vertical 
line, or, if the course is more clear of obstruction, it may 
be along the lines of the strata. But the water is liable 
to be attacked in other directions. Mr. Laruam refers 
to an incident at Lausen, near Basle, where the morbific 
matter of typhoid was carried a distance of a mile or 
more through a hill to a village on the opposite side of 
the hill. Tests were arranged which demonstrated 
beyond all doubt the possibility of such a contagion. 


Parts of the Metropolis are not free from similar risks, 
The effluent from the Croydon sewage farm at Bed- 
dington escapes through the beds into what are known 
as the Thanet Sands underneath, and it appears that 
from those beds some of the underground wells in the 
neighbourhood of London are supplied.- They are not 
the only sources of danger which surround us. 

It would be absurd to imagine that whenever an 
underground source is utilised danger is inevitable, 
Generally speaking, the water by sinking to a consider- 
able depth has gone through a very elaborate process of 
filtration. It often is possible to bring water into the ~ 
domestic cistern in as pure a condition as can be desired. — 
According to Mr. Latuam, “ In single, isolated houses, 
by observing the direction of the underground flow of 
water we may always select a site for a well that shall 
be in the up-stream side of the flow, and the cesspool 
may be placed with impunity on the lower side of the 
well. Inthe course of the author’s experience he has 
known houses very unhealthy that have been made 
healthy by moving the-well from one side of the house 
to the opposite side, and so escaping the impurities 
from the cesspool passing into the well; and in one 
case—at the workhouse at St. Ives, Huntingdon—he 
was able to stop an outbreak of typhoid fever by driving 
a tube-well, from which a pure-water supply was ob- 
tained, in lieu of the supply procured from a well sunk 
in the midst of drains.” The change that can take 
place in the quality of water along the line of delivery 
has been shown by an analysis of the supply for Cater- 
ham. In one place the proportion of nitrates was 
.027 parts in 100,000, while elsewhere it was .551 parts 
in 100,000, or twenty-six times as much. So great a 
difference is enough to demonstrate the variability which 
can arise and which should be reckoned on in arranging 
a supply. Nitrates, we need not say, are always risky 
constituents of water. 

It is no doubt desirable to have water under obser- 
vation from its first catchment basin until it passes into 
the reservoirs, In that way most of the dangers can 
be carefully watched and provided against. But it is 
readier and more economical to utilise for small supplies. 
underground waters. If the town which has to depend 
on such a supply is large the outlay cannot fail to 
be expensive, for it may be necessary to form horizontal 
conduits also. But for villages and detached houses 
in the country there can be no questiun that a well is 
a great advantage, and by the exercise of good judg- 
ment risks may become infinitesimal. Cases have been 
known where the underground supply has been 
diminished in quantity and the quality has been altered. 
But, in spite of such possible if remote contingencies, it 
is doubtful whether springs and wells can be superseded. 

It is necessary, however, to take a broad view of 
the subject. It may be possible to discover a supply 
with no more aid from science than a couple of hazel 
twigs. But that is not sufficient. There can be an 
abundance of water, and apparently it may possess all 
the characteristics of a potable water. Yet, although 
it is sparkling to the eye and agreeable to the taste, 
danger to the user may be lurking within ‘it. 
The geological conditions which affect the beds 
from which it was derived must be carefully 
taken into account. The old inhabitants of the 
country were in this respect practical geologists. 
The positions of villages were often determined by 
facilities for obtaining water, and, if Prestwicn is 
credited, London itself was no exception. Where there 
was gravel above London Clay it formed a natural 
reservoir, and water could be drawn from it. But 
houses could not be built upon the London Clay until 
James I, passed the Act by which the “trunks,” of 
wooden conduits, of the New River Company super- 
seded the necessity for wells, when houses could be 
erected within the range of the company’s supply. 
Where ordinary conditions prevail it is advisable to 
take pains in order to be assured that the water-bearing 
Strata do not yield the elements of contagion. 
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It is not always easy to convince people that -clear 
water can be dangerous to them. And they are no 
less sceptical about the fact that a peculiar flavour is 
evidence of the existence of foreign matters which to 
some extent are poisons. Hence it is they believe that 
a victory is gained when an abundance of water rises 
above the ground. But only ‘those who have had 
special experience are able to judge how far all the con- 
ditions are favourable. We have known _ instances 
where the wells failed after a very brief period, and in 
some of them it was really an advantage than otherwise, 
for the supply was not adapted to use, and it was likely 
that the daily draughts of the water would sooner or 


later cause illness. 


THE ORIGIN OF OPERA IN FRANCE. 
By Dr. Joun E. Bor.anp. 


(Continued from page 38.) 


PERA in France, down to about 1750, was a dis- 
tinct creation, notwithstanding all the external 
influences which played upon it. The early Italian 
influence, for example, acted as no more than a sugges- 
tion. Men who were interested in the entertainments 
of the Court said to themselves, ‘They have music 
drama in Italy, let us also have such spectacles, but in 
our own language and in our own manner.” And thus 
it befell that the French Mascarade had more to do with 
the shaping of French opera into its ultimate form than 
had the Italian operas which Cardinal Mazarin and his 
associates set out to imitate. The theory has been put 
forth that French opera had its origin in * l’épopée mise 
en action et en spectacle,” and that “le merveilleux 
visible est l’ame de l’opéra francais.” In the earliest 
days the spectacle came first; next in importance was 
the plot, and quite in a subordinate position were held 
the claims or demands of solo vocalists to make personal 
display. In this last respect we find the most important 
point of difference between seventeenth-century opera 
in Italy andin France. In Italy, under the régime of 
ScaR.atti and his compeers, the vocalists were attain- 
ing more and more power, until in the eighteenth century 
an Italian »pera was little more than a procession of 
opportunities for the display of vocal agility. During 
the same period there was practically nothing of this 
kind in France; definite airs were few in number, while 
on the other hand a fine level of elocutionary power 
was maintained in the continuous Recitative. The story 
of French opera is rather peculiar in another respect— 
its composers, with few exceptions, were entirely 
devoted to its cause and made little reputation outside 
its sphere. The exceptions, strangely enough, were 
men who also achieved something of a reputation in 
Church music. None of them had any lasting fame in 
the realms of secular absolute music—the exceptions 
to this statement being Marin Marais, who is remem- 
bered rather for his solo music for viols than for his 
operas, and RamEAu, whose works for the clavecin and 
researches in acoustics would by themselves have won 
him a niche in the temple of fame. Of the whole group 
of composers only two, Lutty and Rameau, have any 
existence in the mind of the average musical man of 
to-day, and even ¢heir personalities are but shadowy. 
We have already seen that the true founders of 
French opera were CAMBERT and Perrin, but it is quite 
possible, in the endeavour to do them justice, to err in 
the opposite direction and mete out to Lutty less than 
his due. There can be little doubt that he largely 
deserved the pedestal upon which popular imagination 
has placed him. While admitting that he gained his 
position by questionable means, it is necessary to admit, 
at the same time, that he could not have retained it 
without genuine musical ability and dramatic insight 
to back up his shrewdness. There is, moreover, a 
courtliness and dignity in his music, if not an actual 
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nobility, which command respect; and a measure of 
admiration is also surely due even to the !ess desirable 
aspects of his character. Cleverness, even ina rogue, 
still has its attraction, and LuLty certainly possessed 
this in a marked degree, or he could not have risen from 
his humble beginnings to the position he held during the 
last sixteen years of his life. His biography is too 
accessible to require noting at length here, and two 
facts suffice to prove his unbounded worldly success. 
He came from Italy as a poor boy, and he died one of 
the wealthiest and best hated of men in France. There 
is something even attractive about the cool impudence 
to which he owed so much of his advancement, and his 
relations with the king are well summed up in one 
little anecdote, which tells how a messenger came to 
him before the beginning of qa performance to say that 
His Majesty had arrived and was waiting. LuLty’s 
answer was:—' His Majesty is master here, and is 
perfectly free to wait as long as he likes.” 

LuLLy’s stage music offers a striking instance of the 
careful proportioning of means to an end. ‘There is no 
wasted effort, ard although on occasion he can rise to 
a height, this practical composer has no intention of 
spending labour to stay there at times when his 
achievement might pass unnoticed. We find this in his 
early ballet airs, which were never elaborated beyond 
the actual requirements of the dance, and the orchestra} 
treatment of which was of the simplest character ; and 
the same principle is maintained throughout the operas. 
These are cast in such a uniform mould that descrip- 
tion is easy. The form of Lurty’s Overtures is well 
known. ‘They begin with a stately movement in chords, 
usually with a dotted rhythm. This is followed bya 
quicker movement of the Canzona type, but the imita- 
tive writing is of a curiously deceptive character. He 
keeps his string parts very busy, and the effect to a 
casual listener is that of fugal work; but closer exami- 
nation shows that it is far from strict, and is as much a 
deception of the ear as painted scenery is of the eye; 
but it serves its purpose, and LuLLy was not the man 
to use his best work merely to cover the noise of con- 
versation and of late arrivals. Another slow movement 
follows the quick one and ushers in the prologue, in 
which mythological and other characters discuss in 
lively manner, with songs and dances interspersed, any- 
thing but the subject of the opera which is to follow. 
Then the overture is played again, as entr’acte—another 
example of economy of resources. The overture was 
probably not heard the first time, so it will do to play 
again, says the astute one. Then follows the first act 
of the piece proper. The libretto is completely set to. 
music, and one of Lutty’s merits is the way he seizes 
on important points and makes them stand out from less 
important surroundings, The supreme merit of all 
French opera, indeed, from CAMBERT to RAMEAU, is the 
continuity of the music. Whereas the Italians early 
forsook the dramatic ideals of MoNTEVERDE, and made 
their operas mere occasions for the display of solo 
voices, to which were allotted strings of arias complete 
in themselves, and neither bearing any definite relation- 
ship to each other nor serving in any rational way 
towards the development of the plot, the dramatic 
instinct of the French people saved the national opera 
from that special form of degeneracy. Waves of 
Italian influence affected French opera from time to 
time, and Lutty himself was an Italian, but he became 
a naturalised Frenchman, and his operas only contain 
the Italian style of Aria at times in order to burlesque 
it and raise a laugh. 

It is difficult to draw the line in the works of LuLty 
and his successors between Recitative proper and 
developed Aria. Lutty graded his music with such 
nicety and with such accurate fitting of the French 
language that in continuous scenes in which the vocal 
parts are ostensibly all in recitative style, he varies that 
style by imperceptible degrees, from the simplest mono- 
tone to completely articulated and balanced phrases, 
according to the importance of the words for the time 
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being. Of formal airs, apart from dance tunes, there 
are few, but such as there are show him to have had a 
fine ear for melodic outline and balance and an instinct 
for working up to a climax. The familiar “ Bois Epais ” 
in the opera “Amadis” (1684) is a good specimen of 
LuLty in his most serious and dignified mood. The 
funeral scene in “ Alcéste” furnishes examples of a 
medium style, neither dry Recitative nor complete Aria. 
There is in this scene also a short but most impressive 
“Pompe Funébre” for orchestra alone, full of fine 
discords similar to those familiar to us in the works of 
Purcett. Another side of Lutty’s versatile genius is 
shown in the “ Air de Caron” in the same opera, where 
Cuaron, the ferryman of the Styx, is made a buffo 
character, who haggles with the disembodied spirits 
over the fares for carrying them across the river, and is 
especially rude to one poor creature who has ho money. 
This is a combination of Aria and Recitative, and the 
cynical remarks of the old curmudgeon are well con- 
trasted with the pathetic appeals of the ‘‘ Ombres.” 

Lutty and his followers employ the chorus in 
two ways. In the prologues and in some of the 
lighter scenes are choral dances such as the Gavotte 
and Minuet, sometimes accompanied by the orchestra 
and sometimes in alternate stanzas with it, The 
other employment is in a truer dramatic manner, 
where the chorus is the “crowd” and takes a 
share in the action, as in the Sacrificial scene in 

Cadmus et Hermione” (1674). Here the chorus, 
singing antiphonally with the “Grand Sacrificateur,” 
rises to a fine declamatory pitch. But the voices are 
never treated contrapuntally, solid masses of tone being 
entirely relied on for effect.. It should be noted also 
that the voices are commonly in four parts, the present 
French custom of writing in three or six parts (soprano, 
tenor and bass) being more modern. 

Besides the dances in which the chorus takes part 
these operas are full of other dance movements, in- 
cluding the Passacaille, Bourrée, Minuet, Gavotte, 
Loure, Canaries, Passepied, Rigaudon, la Forlana, 
Sarabande, several kinds of Branle ; Special dances for 
sailors, for savages, for soldiers and so forth; Gigue 
and Chaconne. All these dances with the exception of 
the last-named are very short, consisting usually of two 
divisions, and obviously they were to be repeated as 
many times as occasion required. The Chaconne 
nearly always occurs quite late in the opera, and was 
looked upon as a piece de résistance to be saved for a 
final effect. The Chaconnes of Luiry and his imitators 
followed closely one model, being constructed, on a 
“ ground-bass ” more or less freely varied, with modu- 
lations into related keys, and especially alternations 
from major to tonic minor and wice versd. The Chaconne 
persisted as a feature of French opera down to a late 
date, and it will be remembered that even GLUCK, a 
‘century later, had to give way to the importunities of 
‘the famous dancer Vestris and allow a Chaconne to be 
‘interpolated in “ Iphigénie.” Said Giucx, ‘ This opera 
is a tragedy of ancient Greece ; it is impossible that it 
should contain a Chaconne.” Vestris replied, “ You 
‘should know that I am the god of the dance, and a 
Chaconne must therefore be included.” “If you are 
the god of the dance,” said Giucx, “go and dance in 
heaven, not in my opera.” - But Vestris had his way. 

It is no disparagement to the genius of Lutty to say 
that he was helped throughout his career by sheer good 
luck. The king’s favour was the first and most im- 
portant item in the catalogue of fortunate events, and 
this he was able to retain until his death. It was not 
merely his talents as a violinist nor his gifts as a com- 
poser which secured this ; Louis XIV. was undoubtedly 
attracted by his general cleverness as a man and by his 
vivacity as an actor. In the last capacity, there is little 
doubt, Lutty might have made a noise in the world if 
he had had no other source of reputation. He not only 
provided music for the comedies of MourreE between 
-1664 and 1671, but also acted as stage-manager and 
filled several humorous parts in inimitable manner, 
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especially in “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ” (1670) and 
in “.M. de Pourceaugnac” (1669). With regard to the 
latter the story goes that LuLty, having temporarily 
incurred the displeasure of the king, played the title- 
role with such comic abandon that in the scene where 
he was surrounded by the apothecaries he jumped clean 
into the orchestra, and came to earth in the middle of 
the ruins of the harpsichord. The king nearly died of . 
laughing and LuLty was restored to favour.. : 

It was, of course, a piece of good fortune for the 
young musician to be associated both with the Court 
ballets and with the plays of Mo irre; later, when he 
plunged into serious opera, he was equally lucky in 
having as an associate for the libretti PHiLippE 


QUINAULT, a dramatist of real merit, and at one time 


said to be “the only European writer who has. made 
the opera libretto a work of literature.” Though very 
successful in his own comedies, his posthumous reputa- 
tion rests entirely upon his long association with Lutty, 


‘He developed a remarkable facility for lyrical drama, 


his libretti in this field being among the very few which 
are readable apart from the music. QuINAULT hit the 
happy mean of retaining literary merit without over- 
weighting the musician, and also showed a unique 
instinct for dramatic climax and for the full utilisation 
of the possibilities for effect offered both by the music 
and by stage machinery. 

Lutty was fortunate also in having at his command, 
from 1673 to his death in 1687, a fully-equipped theatre, 
the death of Mott©reE in 1673 enabling the king to hand 
over to Lutiy the theatre which until then had been 
occupied by Mo .iErE, and which was fully stocked with 
all needful accessories, possessed a spacious stage, and 
was situated in the most brilliant part of the newer Paris 
of the day. Lutty’s predecessors had not been so 
fortunate ; PERRIN was obliged to hire the tennis-court. 
of Jean Béquet in the Rue de Vaugirard, where exten- 
sive and costly alterations were needed before ‘‘Pomone 4 
could be produced. Through some trifling informality 
this house was closed by official order, and just then 
the quarrels began between Perrin and his associates. — 
This order was irrevocable, notwithstanding PERRIN’s 
plea that he had been put to great cost and had been 
nearly ruined in making the necessary alterations. 
Another tennis-court was secured for the continuance © 
of opera by Perrin’s associate SourDfAc, situated in 
what is now Rue Mazarin. Nothing is certain as to 
the architectural features of these places nor concerning 
the details affecting stage management. Reasoning, 
however, from customary laws of progress, it is not 
likely that these “ Jeux de Paume” can have been par- 
ticularly admirable in either respect. They served their 
purpose, however, and no doubt audiences accustomed 
to plays produced in ordinary halls or in the open air, 
with a minimum of stage accessories, were not very 
exacting in their demands. It is known that the second 
house had a stage opening of 30 feet. Some verses 
dated 1671 describe this house as possessing three tiers. 
of boxes and a very commodious amphitheatre, from 
which all could see the stage well. The “ parterre” Was 
not yet in existence. It is possible to form an idea of — 
the size of the house from the records of the Comédie 
Francaise, which occupied the premises from 1673 
onwards. On great days they accommodated more than 
200 persons in the second tier of boxes, and nearly 600 _ 
in the “ parterre,” for the comedians, addressing a dif- 
ferent audience, had gradually reduced the amphitheatre 
of Sourp£ac until it finally disappeared about 1681. 
Mo.trre’s theatre in the Palais-Cardinal, afterwards 
the Palais-Royal, had also a stage opening of about 
30 feet, and here it was that LuLty’s most notable works 
saw the light. 

In this case, again, much of the detail must be left 
to the imagination. There are pictures in the engraved 
full scores of LuLty’s works which may or may not be 
quite reliable. Much is doubtless due to the artists’ ideas 
of what might be rather than what was ; but in the 
opera of France, where the spectacle meant so much, it 
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may be safely inferred that the productions were really 
on a scale of magnificence and dignity which would by 
fio means be despised to-day. There is an engraving 
ofa scene in “ Le Ballet de la Princesse d’Elide” which 
was produced in the park at Versailles in 1664, before 
the Court. According to the picture, a handsome stage 
front had been erected at a point where a beautiful 
vista with the palace at the far extremity was revealed 
on the raising of the curtain. The orchestra, which 
seems to consist of forty or fifty players, is in front, but 


screened stage-high from the onlookers, who include | 


the king and his party, in the centre facing the stage, 
flanked by a brilliant company on either side. Other 
pictures, in the scores of “ Phaéton” and Persée,” give 
an idea (if they approach anywhere near to accuracy) of 
the problems propounded by the librettist for solution 
by the stage manager and machinist, and of the way 
they were carried out. JupiTEer’s vengeance upon 
Puaéron’s temerity, and the rescue of ANDROMEDA by 
Perseus, do. equal credit to the stage management of 
the time and the skill of the artist, possibly not unas- 
sisted by some imagination on the part of the latter, as 
to which we are without information. 

With two documents bearing upon the unique rela- 
tions between Lu tty and his patron we bring this part 
of the subject to a close. One is a typical dedication, 
taken from Lutty’s “Ballet du Temple de la Paix,” 
produced in 1685. It runs thus :— 


Sire,—Of all the works which I have produced, and 
which I have had the honour of offering to your Majesty, 
this is the one which most legitimately belongs to your 
Majesty. These new “Concerts” (Entertainments), Sire, 
are not only yours as the production of a genius which is 
entirely consecrated to you, but still more as it is a 
“ Divertissement” arranged by a Prince of your Royal and 
August Blood, who at a time when the peace which you 
have established takes from him the opportunity of signal- 
ising his va/our, occupies himself in preparing for you 
spectacles and fétes which may cheer you amid the cares 
which you bear for the happiness of France.. The Peace 
which your Majesty has so generously given to your 
enemies is the subject of this Ballet: Your Praises, Sire, 
form its chief part: the joy which the several Races there 
make vocal is caused by the blessings:which they owe to 
you: everything in it speaks of your Glory; . I shall 
be too happy if your Majesty but judge this Ballet not 
unworthy of your pleasure, and receive it as a new mark 
of the very ardent and respectful passion which I shall 
experience throughout life. 

Sire, 
of Your Majesty, 
The very humble, very obedient, and very 
faithful Servant and Subject, 
LULLY. 


The other is an extract from some letters patent 
granted by the king to Lutty’s son, insuring the copy- 
right of his father’s works for fifteen years beyond the 
thirty years granted to LutLy himself. The conditions 
seem ideal from the composer’s point of view, and might 
form the basis of some legislation in England to-day. 
Luity Junior is allowed to print everything of his 
father’s, viz. 19 operas, several ballets, Church music, 
&c., as detailed in a list appended, He is allowed 


to sell them through all persons that may seem good to 
him in all places of our dominions, in such forms, 
characters, volumes and extracts as he pleases, during 
fifteen consecutive years ... during which period we 
make very express inhibitions of all printers, copyists, 
engravers, librarians and booksellers and all other persons, 
that they neither print, sell nor distribute the said works 
aa 2 Ags forfeiture of the copies and of ten thousand livres 
ihe ae ence, of which one-third shall go to the Hotel 
ae aris, one-third to the informer, and one-third to 

e said Lully, besides all expenses, damages and interest. 


Such words are calculated to make an English com- 
poser of the present day long for the beneficent govern- 
ment of an autocrat rather than that of a free constitu- 
tion under which music pirates have so gay a time. 

(To be concluded.) 


RESTORATION IN GERMANY. 


PINION was at one time so strongly in favour of 
the theory of Gothic and’ Germanic being alike 
that the Germans were perhaps justified in believing they 
were the inventors of Pointed architecture. The French, 
who should be proud of their connection with the early 
manifestation of the style, nave allowed themselves, by 
their manner of considering it, to become supporters of 
the German view. For many reasons Gothic is well 
adapted to suit German peculiarities. Although it may 
be an evolution of Southern Romanesque, the style 
assumed Northern characteristics. There cannot be at 
heart much sympathy between the Northern and Latin 
races, and this can be expressed by the adoption of 
different architectural styles. It is true there are a great 
many buildings in Germany which may be described 
as Romanesque, but when they were erected the 
influence of the Empire continued to be irresistible in 
the arts, and German-born princes esteemed themselves 
as the successors of the Casars. 

It cannot be said that the peculiarities which dif- 
ferentiate German from French and English Gothic are 
always improvements. The German craftsmen, and the 
carvers especially, appear to have been allowed unusual 
independence, and they exercised it to an extent which 
suggests their indifference to unity or general effect. 
Many modern tourists can, however, find more pleasure 
in such examples than in the buildings as a whole, and 
we may suppose the contemporaries of the craftsmen 
resembled them. The porch, pulpit and clock in Stras- 
burg Cathedral seem to be the principal attractions for 
most visitors, and few believe there is any more to be 
seen in St. Lorenz, Nuremberg, besides the Sakrament- 
haus and one window. So long as the popular interest 
in a building is a reality it is of little consequence how 
the feeling arose, and in Germany even those who pro- 
fess to be philosophic, and are indifferent to the use of 
Gothic churches, believe in the duty of conserving them. 
Hence we can so often see several old altars in a 
Lutheran church. They are useless, but it would be 
impolitic to remove them. The same affection is shown 
towards old secular buildings. The various con- 
troversies about Heidelberg Castle are evidence that 
not even imperial desires can interfere with public 
opinion when antiquity is supposed to be at stake. 

At the present time there is some agitation in pro- 
gress concerning ruins in the little town of Altena 
in Westphalia. They are parts of an old castle which 
are much frequented by the inhabitants of the town, and 
it has been proposed to add to their attractions by 
expending money on the restoration of the building and 
by introducing additions similar to those found in 
tavern gardens throughout Germany. Unimportant as 
Altena may appear to strangers, already influential 
bodies of restorers and anti-restorers are contesting 
about what is to be done and avoided in dealing with 
the old habitation of the rulers. In such cases there is 
always a danger of endeavouring to impart a world- 
wide interest to what is a simple affair, and in that way 
haziness is sure to follow, and the true conditions of the 
subject are overlooked. 

The history of German restoration supplies many 
an example of the kind. Take Cologne Cathedral as 
an instance. ZWIRNER, the architect who was entrusted 
with the commission, proposed to erect a great central 
tower over the crossing. The walls were so slight it 
was evident such a structure was not originally con- 
templated. The Royal Technical Commission came to 
the conclusion that if the laws of statics were to be 
recognised as having influence the tower must be 
abandoned, as the substructure was inadequate. But 
ZwirneER preferred to any statical law his belief that 
central towers were to be found in buildings erected 
about the same time, and therefore one should be found 
at Cologne. He was able to persuade the king to adopt 
his theory, and the strengthening of the piers was com- 
menced. Common sense, however, prevailed, and a 
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catastrophe was avoided by the substitution of a fleche 
for a great tower on the four insignificant supports, and 
that addition does not increase the effect of the two 
flanking towers. 

Idealism is so powerful with Germans, it becomes 
easy to imagine that an architect contemplated a different 
arrangement of materials from that he was compelled to 
carry out. The original intention is supposed to be evi- 
dent to other idealists, and consequently a proposal like 
ZWIRNER’S is not uncommon. Lessinc must have had 
the weakness of his countrymen in his mind’s eye when 
he said :—"“ Not all that art can accomplish ought she 
to attempt. It is because we have lost sight of this 
principle that art among us has become more boundless 
and difficult, but less effective and perfect.” But if ruins 
are regarded as if they were only slight indications of 
an architect’s intention, their restoration may be said to 
offer unlimited opportunities for novel creations. 

The anti-restorers at Altena are against such an 
interpretation. ' They rely on advice given by Professor 
Guruitt. He recommends when dealing with ruins 
to first remove rubbish which obscures the appearance 
of the buildings. If walls appear likely to fall supports 
should be employed, but of a kind which all can recog- 
nise as temporary auxiliaries. If any part which has 
fallen can be replaced it is wise to do so, but if there 
are doubts about the position the stones should be left. 
In other words, the conclusions of an individual are 
not always safe. Fine trees which are much older than 
a building he would respect, especially when they are 
in groups, but trees which conceal masonry or vegeta- 
tion which is injurious to it should be removed. Exact 
drawings should be prepared, and restoration on paper 
is worth attempting. Descriptions which would in- 
form a visitor are useful. It is also advantageous to 
collect models, old views, or documents which serve to 
illustrate the history of the place. If new buildings are 
required in the grounds, as at Altena, then they may be 
made to assimilate in style to the former appearance of 
the ancient remains, but care should be taken to make 
it plain to all that they are modern additions. 

A great many buildings, and notably churches, which 
are now in use throughout Germany would be deserted 
if similar rules were always observed. Probably it was 
economy which dictated the vamping of new work with 
the old in them. But ruins can have their use. While 
Heidelberg Castle continues as we now see it, some of 
the horrors of war are suggested as forcibly as could be 
done by any sermon. If the buildings were repaired 
and used for Government offices they would become less 
eloquent, to rhymsters particularly. No doubt sobriety 
has been often exercised, but German churches at 
least make the visitor doubtful whether such an air of 
coldness could have prevailed in Medizeval times. The 
German notion of restoration does not correspond with 
that of French architects where renewal was allowed, 
but they have not yet attained the ideal limit which can 
satisfy the present without disturbing antiquity and 
depriving it of its characteristic qualities. 


THE ROMAN VILLA AT PETERSFIELD. 


* Monday in last week a party of members of the 

Hampshire Field Club visited Stroud Green, about a 
mile out of Petersfield, to inspect the remains of the Roman 
villa in course of excavation by Mr. A. Moray Williams, B.A., 
whose work at the Roman villa at Lippen Wood, West 
Meon, has had such valuable results and has attracted 
much public attention. The excavation at Stroud has now 
reached an interesting stage, says the Hampshire Advertiser, 


and one wing of what must be a very large house has been | 
This wing contains about a dozen | 


laid completely bare. 
rooms, three of which were heated by hypocausts, and in 
one may be seen the rare feature of a wall still lined to an 
extent with large and unbroken flue tiles. Many of the 
floors are still well paved with tesserze. Several coins of 
the late Empire have been found, and various small finds 
of an interesting nature, including objects of iron, glass and 
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| pottery. From the latter it has been possible to reconstruct 
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almost completely a fine vase of New Forest or Sloden 
ware 12 inches high—a thumb-pot. The excavation, as it 
stands, covers an area of about half an acre, in which space, 
in addition to the wing already mentioned, two long walls 
of the courtyard have been laid bare, while more rooms and 
foundations are every day being brought to light. One long 
corridor has a mosaic pavement. The site is now open to 
the public, and will remain so probably until the end of 
August. Towards an estimated expenditure of 23/ the 
Society of Antiquaries has subscribed 5/, and some other 
sums have been received which will enable the work to be 
carried on for a time, but the misfortune is that the site is 
in a.cultivated field, that the farmer wants his land, and 
that unless some definite arrangements can soon be made 


for preservation the remains will be destroyed. 


The villa lies a short mile west of Petersfield, one field 
back from the main Petersfield-Langrish- Winchester road. 
On arrival in the field, Mr. W. Dale, F.S.A., hon. secretary 
of the Club, introduced the visitors to Mr. Moray Williams, 
and then read a brief paper on the excavations, in the 
course of which he said :— 

““We have journeyed a long way to see these founded 
tions, but I think you will allladmit when we have heard Mr. 
Moray: Williams’s explanation of them that we have not 
come so far for nething. A new era in Raman research 
was begun in. 1890, when the systematic investigation of 
the area within the walls of Silchester commenced. That. 
work will be concluded this year, and I hope it will be pos- 
sible for us to pay a final visit to the site. The Silchester 
excavations have taught us much more of the inner life of 
the Romano-British than we knew before, and have also 
taught other explorers wisdom in conducting kindred 
excavations. The examination of what was once thought 
unworthy of investigation has revealed to us what the 
Romans ate, the plants they cultivated, and what fruit and 
herbs grew wild where they lived, as well as some of the 
trades and industries at which they worked. We have also 
got a far better idea of the houses in which they lived, and 
have new data to guide us in realising what the super- 
structures of these houses were like. Nothing, I venture to 
think, is more interesting than this, and it is surprising how 
little we know about the dwellings of ancient races. The 
most interesting part of Professor Flinders Petrie’s exhibition 
this year is that which bears upon this subject. He is able to 
show the’plan of a house such as that which Joseph managed, 
and also to give an excellent idea of the dwellings of the 
ordinary Egyptians, by which we learn for the first time 
that the living-rooms were on the first floor and the bed- 
rooms on the ground level. So, although we may not see 
here any very elaborate tesselated pavements, nor many of 
the pretty things such as at one time were the sole object 
of search, yet we have before us the ground-plan of a very 
fine house and its courtyard—the house in which a Roman 
colonist, who cultivated the farm and ground around it, lived, 
together with his servants and probably his slaves. Inci- 
dental evidence of his prosperity is given by the abundance 
of oyster-shells. which have been found and the various 
kinds of pottery he used, some of which is our New Forest 
or Sloden ware, as well as in the usual arrangement of 
rooms for winter and summer use. May I be permitted to 
call your attention to the location of the house. Round 
about us are the grand chalk hills, covered with velvety 
turf, over which Kingsley went into raptures, and which 
Gilbert White called * Vast Mountains.’ The latter, living 
as he did when geology was an unborn science, spoke of the 
mighty force which had upheaved them like huge masses of 
dough under the influence of leaven, We now know that 
the power which moulded these hills came from without ; 
the slow action of sub-aerial denudation continued through 
incalculably long periods of time. Where we stand 
is the fertile soil, made by the sands and clays of 
the greensand. All around us on the high. ground 
is the chalk. We stand at the western end of the 
great area known as the Wealden. From Buster Hill 
the chalk extends right away ‘to Beachy Head, cut 
through here and there by a river valley. The northern 
range of hills goes along from Guildford and Dorking to 
Dover, also interrupted by river valleys. These two ranges 
form the North and South Downs bounding the Wealden 
area. That great tract ends here in a semicircular sweep, 
the escarpment of which is not so marked as in other parts 
because the strata are not so much inclined. We believe 
that the chalk once extended right over the Weald, joining 
the North and South Downs together, and covering the 
place where we are to-day. Modern geology teaches us 
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that this dome of chalk has been removed solely by the 
long-continued action of water, and thus the softer beds 
below are exposed. This is the lesson we learn by a glance 
at the natural features of the country around us. I would 
like to remind the members that Mr. Moray Williams is 
responsible for the considerable financial outlay connected 
with this excavation. I have been able to procure a grant of 
si. from the research fund of the Society of Antiquaries 
and some of our members have contributed already, but 
more money is needed.” Mr. Dale added that the thumb- 
pot of Sloden ware was one of the largest he had ever 
seen. Mr. Moray Williams’s excavations at Lippen Wood 
had been brought to a successful issue, and the results had 
been published by the Royal Archzeological Institute. 

Mr. Moray Williams extended his hearty welcome to 
the visitors, and also his sympathy, for, he said, they had 
come very far to see comparatively little, and no sooner had 
they arrived than Mr. Dale began to suggest they should 
part with their money, but he hoped that as the result of 
their visit that afternoon they would come to the conclusion 
that in anything they did they were not rendering him 
personal assistance, but helping to continue the most 
interesting piece of work with which it was his good for- 
tune to be connected, and helping to add evidence to the 
history of an obscure period. The Romans were in Britain 
for nearly 400 years, and systematic investigation had done 
much to make that period less obscure. The only way was 
to go on with the work quietly, not making a great fuss 
about their excavations, but taking care that the results 
were placed before the public in the smallest detail, for it 
was by details that they pieced together history. The 
house which stood there was built towards the end of the 
Roman occupation, and was a house of the late Empire. 
Evidence of this was furnished mainly by the coins found, 
of which they had some twelve specimens of, roughly 
speaking, the era of Constantine the Great. It was an 
age of toleration and peace, and it was small wonder 
that during such a period peaceful villa life flourished 
to the extent it did. The house was what was 
called a courtyard house, with a system of wings 
flanked by corridors. They had before them only one 
wing, but he believed from the great foundations that in- 
vestigations would prove it to have been a very large house. 
He hoped they would not be disappointed at seeing so little 
mosaicwork, but that was the north-west part of the house, 
and he believed that more interesting remains would be 
found on the south side. The foundations were very close 
to the surface, and therefore it was not surprising that so 
little mosaicwork remained. The walls were very strongly 
built, not of stone found actually on the spot, but brought, 
as he believed, from about a mile away. Several refuse 
pits had been found, which had yielded some objects of 
interest, one of which was a piece of inscribed pottery, 

#,” but there was little of the inscription left. The 
greater portion of the soil removed had been put through 
the sieve, and had yielded the coins referred to. Trial 
trenches were still being made, and to show the solid 
character of the work done, he might mention that only on 

Saturday he was able to bring to light one of the most in- 
teresting parts of the villa, in the shape of a heated bath. 
He pointed to a chamber in which was a hypocaust where 
six whole box tiles had been found, three of which were in 
their original horizontal position. 

Mr. Dale said that was a most interesting point. He 
had never seen box tiles laid horizontally at Silchester ; 
they were always in an upright position there. 

Mr. Williams said the tiles had ‘ windows,” so that the 
heat escaped in whatever position they were placed. The 
excavations were only in an initial stage, and he hoped to 
bring them to a conclusion next year. It was, however, 
discouraging work, for the farmer wanted to know when he 
could have his field as he wanted to use his pick and 
destroy the walls in order to make use of the land. It 
might be possible to rent the field for a year or two. 

_ Mr. Lashmore said that renting the field would be of 
little Service, as it would mean bringing to light much 
interesting work simply that it might be destroyed, though, 
of course, it would have historical value. What was really 
needed was a effort for permanent preservation, and the 
County Council had powers in that direction. 

A The visitors then inspected the excavations and the 
finds,” and then contributed among them nearly 2/. to the 
excavation fund. 

_Mr. Dale, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Moray 
Williams for having received the party, expressed deep 
regret that there was a probability of these interesting 


remains being,given over to the pick-axe. Mr. Lashmore’s 
suggestion that representations should be made to the 
County Council was a good one. They all knew that Sir. 
William Portal, who was vice-chairman of the Council and 
a past-president of the Society, took a great interest in the 
preservation of works of antiquity in the county. 

The Rev. F. G. Wright, of Netley, seconded the motion, 
which was carried by acclamation, and Mr. Moray Williams, 
in reply, said he thanked them for their encouragement. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF ART. 


HAT the Crystal Palace has now become a great 
teaching centre, as well as a place of amusement, was 
strikingly manifest at the opening ceremony on Monday last 
of the exhibition of pictures by professors and students, 
past and present, of the School of Art, Music, Science and 
Literature, at the capacious and well-arranged studios in 
the south wing. 

The proceedings commenced with the reading by Miss 
L. L. Roberson, principal of the school, of the art examiner’s 
report as follows :— 

“The examiner, Mr. Robert Harris (art master of the 
St. Paul’s School) reports that the standard of the work in 
this school is above the level of that of the average art 
school. Heconsiders that the following subjects should be 
specially encouraged :—1. Memory drawing from the 
antique. 2. The use of the sketch book. He recommends 
every student, whatever her capacity,to make a habit of 
note-book record, availing herself of the unusual oppor- 
tunities afforded by the Crystal Palace for such study. He 
thinks that, although the design class is small, the average 
of the work is exceedingly good. The value of this class 
with its living model should be appreciated by the students, 
as in it is utilised the study made in other classes.” 

The distribution of art awards to the successful students 
was made by Captain Adrian Jones, who, in his preliminary 
address, advised the young students first of all to form an 
ideal, a motive, according to their inclinations, and in work- 
ing it out the craftsmanship they learned at this school 
would carry them through. 

A vote of thanks to Captain Adrian Jones for his services 
on the occasion was proposed by Mr. G. Starr, the general 
manager, and seconded by Mr. Matthew Webb, who re- 
minded the audience that the group of “ Duncan’s Horses” 
and the recently erected Duke of Cambridge statue were 
the work of Captain Jones. 

Among the large number of drawings on exhibition we 
may mention that there are several by Mr. S. J. Hodson, 
R.W.S., including two interior views of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, besides views of King’s Gate, Winchester, Saumur, 
Verona, Toledo and the tomb of Emperor Maximilian. 
Nor should mention be omitted of the very fine representa- 
tion in gesso of the daughter of the warrior Gileadite, 
Jephthah, by Mr. Matthew Webb. It may be added that the 
Fine Art Courts form the unique feature of the Senior 
School Art Section, of which Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., is 
visitor, and in the Pompeian House, the Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, Alhambra, Renaissance and other Courts students 
are presented in chronological sequence of styles with 
excellent examples of the various phases and developments 
through which the arts of architecture, sculpture and mural 
decoration have passed. The collection of statuary, too, is 
unique, and comprises copies of the best works by the old 
masters, besides reproductions of the most celebrated 
modern statues by well-known sculptors. 


The War Office having called attention to a defect in the 
round tower at the south corner of the outer wall of York 
Castle, the question of the advisability or otherwise of 
demolishing this tower has arisen. The Prison Commis- 
sioners have inquired whether any historical and archzo- 
logical value is attached, locally, to this tower and the 
adjacent walls. In reply it was resolved by the Yorkshire 
county committee ‘that the Prison Commissioners be in- 
formed that the round tower at the south corner of the 
outer wall of York Castle and the adjacent walls have great 
historical and archzological value, and that the Prison Com- 
missioners be requested to remedy the defect in the round 
tower referred to in their letter with the least possible 
delay.” The tower and the walls were built during the 
reign of King Edward I. 


D6 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


BirmincHam is fortunate in possessing many citizens 
who are distinguished for their public spirit. Among 
them is Alderman Kenrick, who: has been connected 
with the City Council since 1870, and whose name is a 
household word in Birmingham. It is not for us to 
refer to all his public services, but it was in a large 
measure through his influence and exertions that art— 
and especially industrial art—was revived in the city. 
He has founded scholarships, and has induced several 
fellow-citizens to likewise aid the art schools. Among 
his gifts to the Art Gallery are the following pictures :— 
Martyr of the XVI, Century, by W. Greets; The Blind 
Girl, by Sir J. E. Mitrais; Sweet Water Meadows of 
the West, by J. W. Nortu; The Portico of Octavia, 
Rome, by Samurt Prout; The Birmingham Reference 
Library, by E.R. Taytor. The purchase of the cartoons 
by Sir Epwarp Burne-Jones, of The Last Judgment, 
and of drawings and designs by Burne-Jones and 
Rossetti was inspired by Mr. Kenrick. He has also 
offered to give 5,o00/, to the Picture Gallery Fund. A 
meeting was lately held to.take measures for obtaining 
a portrait of Mr. Kenrick for presentation to the Art 
Gallery, and the proposal was unanimously adopted. 
It has been decided that the commission is to be given 
to Mr. Joun Lavery, R.S.A., and there is no doubt he 
will do justice to the subject. 


THE appearance of the vacant land in the Strand is 
a satire of municipal ways, and no one should be sur- 
prised at the efforts which are made to dispose of it. 
Although one French syndicate was unable to carry out 
its arrangements, the London County Council on Tues- 
day accepted the proposal of M. Ernest GERARD to 
take a lease of the central part at a rent of 55,000/. a 
year. It is proposed to erect a building which is esti- 
mated to cost 500,o00/. Canada has shown remarkable 
enterprise in proposing to erect offices which would be 
in front of the French building at a:cost of 400,0001., 
and which will be designed by Messrs. A. MARSHALL 
Mackenziz & Son, of Waterloo Place and Aberdeen. 
By that arrangement the French building will not be 
too obtrusive, for the Columbian building will front 
the Strand, with the church standing before it. 


ANYONE who met THEOBALD CHARTRAN would have 
considered there were many years before him. He 
suggested al vigorous athlete, and his success as a 
portraitist did not make him discontented with the 
world. He was one of the painters selected to adorn 
the Mairies of Paris, and at one time it might easily be 
imagined that he was destined to be a painter of ecclesi- 
astical scenes on the walls of churches. Born in 1849 
he entered CaBanEL’s studio in 1867, and ten years 
afterwards he won the Prix de Rome. M. Nénor, the 
architect of the Sorbonne, had predicted the success of 
his painting, and the two artists went to Rome together 
and in the course of their term travelled to Venice and 
Capri. He could not resist the “temptation to become 
a portrait-painter, but it must have given him more 
pleasure when M. NEnot sought his co-operation to paint 
several of the panels in the Sorbonne. His work is 
also to be seen in the Hotel de Ville of Paris, and in 
some of the Mairies. He was supposed to have been 
more a favourite of fortune when American ladies 
were fascinated by his portraits. He was paid liberally, 
and he made it arule to visit the United States every 
year. When illness attacked him nobody believed it 
could be serious, and a voyage to Egypt was supposed 
to have restored him to health. But he gradually 
declined, and his death last week has caused almost 
dismay among French artists. He had to endure few 
trials, and until quite lately seemed to be little changed 
from the gay student who brought additional life into 
CaABANEL’s studio, | ; . 
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Accorpinc to the Architects and. Builders’ Journal. 
of Baltimore a good illustration of the. way in which. 
coloured men of the present time are making their mark | 
in the world is afforded in the career of W. Sipnry 
PITTMAN, an architect of much prominence at thé . 
national capital. The United States Government: 
accepted his design, offered in competition, for the negro” 
building at the Jamestown Exposition. This is the: 
first time a coloured man’s plans have been accepted by 
the Government. Pitrman’s parents were formerly 
slaves. He was educated in the public schools in 
Montgomery, Ala., at Tuskegee Institute and at the 
Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, having been aided to. 
take a course in architecture at the latter by Booker 
T. Wasuinctoy. After graduating from the Drexel,’ 
Pittman took charge of the department of architecture’ 
at Tuskegee, where buildings costing 250,o00/. were 
erected after his plans. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION BUILDING, GRUSVENOR ROAD, 
WESTMINSTER. 


ADDITIONS TO WICKHAM HALL, KENT: ENTRANCE FRONT. 


HE additions to the above shown in our plate 
were carried out in 1892-4. A portion of the 
already existing house is represented on the right hand 
of the perspective view. On to this was built the pro- 
jecting tower, to contain a main staircase and an upper 
smoking-room, and to carry on its summit a small 
observatory. Beyond this tower is the breakfast-room, 
with a bay window, and over it the boudoir. «Next to 
that comes the schoolroom, with the butler’s pantry on 
the ground floor beneath. To the left of these is a 
servants’ staircase, housekeeper’s room, servants’ hall, 
&c. The drawing was made by the late Mrs A. 7a 
Perkins. The architect is Mr. W. Mitrarp. 


BURLEY CROFT, NEAR RINGWOOD: NEW EAST WING. 


URLEY CROFT, originally a four-roomed cottage . 
with fooms under 8 feet in height, has been. 

enlarged by successive alterations and twice by the — 
present owner, Admiral Protuero, further additions. 
having been made since the building last year of the. 
east wing, shown in the illustration, a new staircase 
having been put in and the hall and west front extended. 
For the last two alterations Mr. W. E. ALExanpER, of 
Ringwood, was the builder, and Mr. R. Macponatp 
Lucas, F.R.I.B.A., the architect. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, FORDINGTON, DORCHESTER. 


T. GEORGE’S CHURCH, Fordington, is one of 

_ the most ancient, even if not the earliest, of the 
churches in England dedicated in honour of our national 
patron saint. Formerly it served for the inhabitants of 
a country village out in the fields just outside the walls 
of the ancient Roman city of Dorchester, Dorset. Now, 
owing to the sale of so large a part of the estates of the 
Duchy.of Cornwall and of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for building sites, the old parish of Fordington 
contains over 7,000 inhabitants, and old St. George’s, so 
noted for its unique tympanum portraying St. GEorRGE 
fighting for the Christians at the battle of Dorylaeum, 
July 1, 1097, is just being restored and enlarged by the 
energy of the present vicar, the Rev. R. GrosvENOR 
Bartetot. The excellent perspective of the church as 
it will be, which we reproduce in this number, has been 
drawn by Mr. J. FEacEy, to whom modern Dorchester 
and Fordington owes so much for his originality and 
taste in the matter of Domestic architecture. The 
work is being carried out and will be completed in 
seven years from the seventh day of the seventh month 
of the seventh year of this century, when it was begun 
in accordance with the vicar’s Biblical plan, and it will 
cost 7,770/. ; 
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SOMERSET ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


FTER a lapse of twenty-four years the Somerset 
\ Archeological Society held its annual meeting—the 
ty-ninth in its history—at Shepton Mallet and district, and 
€ visit to a locality of much interest to antiquarians was 
a most successful, pleasant and profitable character. The 
llowing account of the proceedings is derived from the 
nple report in the Somerset County Gazette :— 

The proceedings commenced with the annual general 
eeting in the Council Hall at Shepton Mallet at noon. 
he Right Hon. Henry Hobhouse presided at the beginning 
’ the meeting, and in introducing the new president (Mr. 
. F. Somerville) remarked that the latter was no stranger 
‘them. He could not conceive anybody better fitted by 
S position and public work to take the chair. It was most 
propriate that he should succeed his uncle, Mr. Luttrell. 
r. Somerville would be able to tell them of all the attrac- 
ons of that neighbourhood. It was more than twenty 
2ars since the Society met there last, and on that occasion 
ey had the advantage of the presence of Mr. E. A. Freeman 
1d a good many other members who had passed away. He 
yuld. only hope that their piaces would be filled as time 
ent on with worthy successors, and among them he was 
ire they would find no one who surpassed the president 
vr this year. He proposed the election of Mr. Somerville 
; president. 

The Dean of Wells seconded, and said that nobody knew 
at district so well as Mr. Somerville. 

The Rey. F. W. Weaver then read the annual report, 
hich stated that since the last report sixty new 
embers have been added to the Society.’ The loss by 
saths and resignations was thirty-nine. Altogether the 
st_ gain was twenty-one. The total. membership of the 
ciety at date is 691. The total cost of vel. lii. (for 
06), including printing, illustrations and delivery, has 
en 113/. 16s, tod. The thanks of the Society are due to 
r. Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A., the Rev. F. W. Weaver, F.S.A., 
r. Arthur Bulleid, F.S.A., and the Glastonbury Anti- 
arian Society, for their help in defraying the cost of some 

the illustrations. Next year the Society celebrates its 
amond jubilee. The committee are considering a scheme 
r annexing the apartments at present occupied by the 

rator for the purpose of the extension of the museum and 
rary. One of the chief archzological discoveries in 
merset during the past year is the existence of a stone 
cle on Withypool Hill, Exmoor, not .marked on the 
‘dnance sheets. It has been'surveyed by Mr. H. St. George 
ay. Previously in the county stone circles were repre- 
nted only by the famous Stanton Drew group. It having 
en brought to the notice. of the owner, sir C; T.D, 
land, Bart., that the inscribed “Caractacus stone” on 
insford Hill, Exmoor, is rapidly becoming defaced, owing 
weathering, he has promised to build a shelter for it on 
> spot. During May and a’ part of June the curator, 
ntly with Mr. A. Bulleid, completed the long series of 
savations at the Glastonbury lake village. Structurally 

* excavations this year were of great’ interest, but the 
mber of objects found hardly came up to the average. A 
ge quarto work on the whole subject, copiously illus- 
ted, is in Preparation, but its appearance must be some- 
at delayed Owing to the illustrating and the enormous 
ount of detail such a record entails, Intending sub- 
ibers should communicate with Mr. Gray. The price 
| probably exceed a guinea, but it will be regulated 
ording to the comprehensiveness of the book and the 
nber of subscribers. A second grant of duplicate speci- 
ns from the lake village was made in 1906 by the 
avation committee, both to the museum and to the 
tish Museum. ° ; 

Mr. Hobhouse, In. moving the adoption of the report, 
1 it was the most interesting statement ever submitted to 
Society. It was perfectly clear that the money spent 
he past on Taunton. Castle and its collection was now 
ng thoroughly appreciated, and. the steady flow of dona- 
's and. most valuable contributions of all kinds of 
1eeological and other Somerset objects was most satis- 

ory. He was sure each addition to the museum would 

1 to attract more additions. The number of visitors 

ned to be mcreasing steadily, and he was sure more 
ple would be induced to visit that most interesting place. 

Ra ee that the County Council had adopted the 

dragon of Wessex in its device. That had been 

+ acting under the best advice of leading members of 

Society, and he hoped none of the archeologists 

Sad proud criticise that action of the County Council 

ably, and he sincerely hoped that in taking that 
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step the Council would be supported by the general opinion 
of those most qualified to judge. | 

Mr. C. E. Burnell seconded, and said the officers were 
to be congratulated on the good work they had done, and he 
hoped they would get increased support from the county 
financially and otherwise, to render the Society more useful 
than at present. 

The President's Address. 

The President next delivered his address. He acknow- 
ledged the honour conferred on him, and remarked that 
June 6, 1907, would be hereafter a red-letter day in their 
calendar, denoting the date on which the Bishop of the 
diocese, through the generous terms offered him by anewly- 
elected member of that Society, acquired, on behalf of the 
Church of England, the stately ruins of Glastonbury Abbey. 
To whom the charge of the abbey will be entrusted, and 
what will be done to secure the ruins from further decay, 
will be a matter for anxious consideration, but we can rest 
assured that this matter is in safe hands, and we can con- 
gratulate ourselves, as well as the Bishop of the diocese, on 
the success of his appeal for contributions to the purchase 
fund. Passing on to welcome the Society to Shepton, Mr. 
Somerville remarked that how long it had been a town, 
and when: it ceased to be a hamlet of Pilton, he had failed 
to discover. Shepton Mallet owed, no doubt, its first name 
to the sheep whose wool built up its future prosperity. The 
second name was connected with the great family of Malet, 
who owned such large estates in Somerset and Devon in 
the Norman period. Turning to a consideration of the 
district they were about to visit, he said there were features 
connected with it which made it one of the most interesting 
in the county. The geologist, botanist, archeologist and 
historian could each find subjects worthy of his attention. 
In his “ Reverie on the Mendips,” Professor Lloyd Morgan 
took them back to an age when the Mendip Hills, once 
mighty mountains, were being built up by those tiny. denizens 
of the clear blue sea which overlay the older red sandstone. 
Now that new terror, which threatened to destroy the charm 
and peace of rural life, had compelled them to investigate a 
far older formation than even the old red sandstone in 
search of a harder stone for their roads, and by calling 
to their aid the ghosts of extinct volcanoes they hoped to 
lay that dust fiend which the twentieth-century motor-car 
had raised. In connection with geological matters, he 
drew attention to the splendid beds of oolite to be found at 
Doulting, and the valuable building stone which had been 
used for some of the older work of Wells Cathedral. He 
added that the coal measures so well known. on the north 
side of the Mendips extended, so geologists told them, on the 
southern side for a considerable distance, and some day 
their peaceful rural villages might become centres of an 
important mining industry. The botanist was’ much in- 
debted to the local Natural History Society, which for the 
past seven or eight years had investigated the flora of the 
neighbourhood. ‘Rare plants were to be found there, but 
their habitat they had kept secret, lest there were too many 
inquirers after them, and their existence became there, as 
elsewhere, but a memory of the past. The archeologist 
might, under the guidance of Mr. St. George Gray, explore 
the camps of races whose history had to be built up out of 
earthworks, pieces of pottery and a few other mementoes of 
a bygone age. In the local museums, thanks to the 
generosity of the late Mr. Phyllis, could be seen many 
mementoes of Roman occupation at Shepton, but they 
regretted the disappearance of the potter’s kiln, which was 
shown to the Society on the visit of 1865, and the site of the 
Roman villa near the Charlton railway station. The Fosse 
road was, however, still with them, an interesting paper on 
which, by Mr. McMurtrie, was read at the Society’s second 
visit in 1884. Wool and the trade in woollen goods were 
for many centuries the chief source of the national wealth 
and had an important bearing on our domestic, political and 
economic history. Those Mendip Hills must have carried 
many thousands of sheep, whose wool not oly supplied 
the local demand, but also the foreign market. In Saxon 
times, and for some time after, there appeared to have been 
no separate craft of weavers, no mention of them appearing 
in Domesday. Probably at that time each family made its 
own woollen cloth and garments in the long winter 
evenings. Contemporaneously with the rise of crafts- 
men’s guilds they found the formation of merchants’ 
guilds, which, like the former, were at first mere volun- 
tary combinations, and subsequently received recognition 
by an authority from the Crown, which granted them 
charters confirming their rights and liberties. While 
the object of the craftsmen’s guild was to control the craft 
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to which they belonged, that of the merchants’ was. to 
secure a monopoly of the trade of the district. At an early 
date the functions of the court leet must have been trans- 
ferred to and amalgamated with these merchants’ guilds, 
which thus became the foundations of municipal govern- 
ment. The President gave interesting details concerning 
the cloth trade in the past centuries and the operations of 
guilds. The fourteenth century was a time of great 
prosperity, and much money was spent on the rebuilding 
of ¢hurches which had fallen into disrepair during the 
stagnation in trade and depression caused by the long wars 
and the “ Black Death.” Croscombe Church was rebuilt at 
this time. On two of the bosses in the nave roof of this 
church might be seen figures of a man and a woman 
kneeling, with rolls of cloth-like scrolls round the edges, no 
doubt denoting the benefactions of some wealthy clothiers 
who were then living at Croscombe. Shepton Mallet Church, 
whose magnificent roof was perhaps the finest example of 
its kind, was a rather later restoration than Croscombe, but 
if they had the records of its rebuilding they would find on 
them the names of wealthy clothiers. He alluded to the 
guilds and to the settlement of Flemish weavers at 
Glastonbury in 1551. Alluding to the revival of trade in 
Edward VI’s reign, he said they found Taunton holding a 
very important position as a manufacturing centre, its trade 
in woollen goods being almost equal to that of Bristol. He 
traced the history of the clothing trade through subsequent 
periods, and said that gradually that industry in the 
West had passed away, one cause being that the manu- 
facturers did not keep pace with the times as did the men 
in the North by the introduction of spinning and other 
machinery. A few old people remained in the neighbour- 
hood who could remember cloth and silk mills at Shepton 
and Croscombe and a hat factory at the latter. He could 
himself remember the last silk mill at work at Croscombe 
and a few weavers’ looms in the cottages. There was now 
a thriving velvet factory at Bowlish, a hamlet of Shepton, 
and there were some indications that at some future time 
Shepton might regain its position as a manufacturing centre. 
Still, their old churches, some interesting old houses and 
charities remained to tell them of a prosperity which had 
passed away. ‘ 

The Dean of Wells proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
the President for his interesting address, and . 

The Rev. C. W. Whistler, in seconding, said the 
President had brought before them a subject they ought to 
know more about—the history of the old industries of the 
county. The motion was heartily agreed to. 


Shepton Mallet. 

The archzeologists afterwards visited the parish church 
at Shepton Mallet. | 

Dr. F. J. Allen explained that the church was one which 
had suffered very severely from vandalism, both at the 
Restoration and still more during the Victorian period. 
The church was restored in 1837, and in 1850 the chancel 
was reconstructed. The oldest visible part of the church 
consisted of the two side arches nearest the chancel. The 
arches were of the date about 1180, and were cut through 
what was previously a solid wall. Whether there were any 
aisles to the original church was not known ; there were no 
signs of anything of the kind. If there were no aisles the 
nave consisted of a building only 14 feet in width, 25 feet in 
height and 4o feet in length, which were proportions of an 
early Norman or early Saxon age. The chancel arch was 
Early English, and of the period between 1190 and 1200. 
The next oldest part of the church was the tower, which 
was about the period of 1375, or shortly after, and it was 
the oldest and the parent of all the great towers in the 
county. Dr. Allen also drew attention to the magnificent 
roof, which, he said, was a waggon-head roof of the period 
of 1500, and by a long way the best of its kind in England. 
It contained 350 panels, each one of a different design, and 
there were no two bossesalike. There were eighteen angles 
on each side of the roof, besides other ornamental details. 
The beautifully-carved pulpit of the post-Reformation period 
was also described, and an interesting fact was noted that 
the recent cleaning off of old plaster had revealed, amongst 
other things, an ancient squint on the south side of the 
chancel arch, also fragments of niches between the windows 
of the clerestory which formerly contained statues. The 
alterations also made it apparent that the nave and the 
tower were at one time separate buildings. 

The company then inspected the fine old market cross 
in the centre of the town, and also the shambles in close 
proximity, Dr. Allen pointing out that the latter were the 
rarest thing of the kind in the kingdom. 
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The members drove to Dulcote Quarries and afte: 
wards visited Dinder Church, the ancient architectur; 
features of which were described by the President. The 
also visited Dinder House, the residence of the Presider 
of the Society. o 

When the members returned to Shepton Mallet th 
party, under the direction of Dr. Allen, were escorte 
around the old town and shown several interestin 
features. The annual dinner was held at the George Hote 
and this was followed by a meeting in the Council Hall, ; 
which a paper by Mr. F. Bligh Bond, of Bristol, on ‘ Scree 
Work in the Churches of North-East Somerset ” was rea 
The Rev. D. Melville Ross gave some interesting inform 


tion as to the former Corporation of Langport (1596-1886 


Mr. H. St. G. Gray showed some lantern slides of Sma 
Down Camp, Evercreech, and a lantern exhibition of phot, 
graphic studies of Shepton Mallet Church by Dr. F.° 
‘Allen and the Rev. R. L. Jones (vicar) included details , 
the famous carved panels in the roof taken at close quarte) 
during the restoration. Some of these showed the sho 
marks of the iconoclasts of Cromwell. 


Seconp Day. 
The programme was an exceedingly interesting on 
but unfortunately heavy and frequent showers co 
siderably detracted from the pleasure of the day’s excu 
sions. A party of about eighty left the George Hot 
Shepton Mallet, at 9.30 a.m., and a few miles’ drive throu; 
a picturesque country brought the archeologists to tl 
extensive parish of Doulting, containing many places | 
deep interest to the antiquarian. The parish church w, 
first visited. 
Doulting. a 
The Rev. F. W. Weaver read a paper on its histor 
He pointed out that they were now in the Glastonbu 
country, Doulting Church, with others, having be 
formerly attached to the abbey at Glastonbury. Su 
churches were usually very fine, and there was no dou 
that prior to its restoration Doulting Church was a magni 
cent edifice. There was hardly any part of the church th 
had not been taken down stone by stone and built up agai 
One of the few things allowed to remain in its original ste 
was a beautiful Norman door. The church was practical 
rebuilt in the year 1869, and it was extremely pleasing 
think that the Somerset Archzeological Society visited t) 
church four years before it was touched, and they had 
record a very valuable article, written by Professor Fre 
man, who told them exactly what the church was li 
before it was restored. Professor Freeman, speaking 
the original church, said its history was pretty plair 
written in its stones. Sir Richard Paget had also ce 
tributed some interesting details concerning the restoratic 
which sought to reproduce the church in exactly its origit 
form. All the old material, however, was not reused, 4 
the party would be able to see in the vicarage garden seve 
fine portions of the south doorway, &c., which were d 
carded, he thought, unwisely. The chief point of inter 
in regard to Doulting, however, was the fact that it wast 
deathplace of St. Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, in 7! 
St. Aldhelm, who was trained in the abbey of Malmesbu 
was the great apostle of the neighbourhood at a time wh 
heathenism was rampant. He was in the habit of plant’ 
his cross in different parts, and around the cross was bi) 
a little wooden church, which was eventually replaced | 
nobler structures. St. Aldhelm was buried at Malmesbu!| 
and Saxon stones were said to mark each seven miles! 
the distance his body was taken. The Bishop of Bri! 
had been able to identify several of these stones, whilst’ 
(the speaker) had recently discovered another. In ' 
vicarage garden was St. Aldhelm’s Well. : a 
Mr. F. Bligh Bond said, considering the extens’ 
restoration, the result might be considered very satisfactc) 
for it was gratifying that they could see so much of w! 
was really there before. The tower and a great deal of | 
carved work was retained. The two especially fine tt) 
sept roofs appeared hardly to have suffered at all | 
restoration. With regard to the nave, that was entil! 
modern, but in other parts the original work was \ 
retained. a 
The Rev. E. H. Bates commented upon the unusual s! 
of an octagonal tower in Somerset, and said such tow 
appeared to be confined to about a dozen churches 
a well-defined belt through the county. 
The Rev. J. Derbyshire, the rector, also gave S 
details concerning two brasses in the church, several to! 
in the churchyard, the bells and the churchward 
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After the archzeologists had examined the interior of the 
1urch and had visited the rectory garden and St. Aldhelm’s 
Tell, the tithe,barn next claimed attention. Dr. F. J. Allen 
‘iefly explained the points of interest, | observing that 
ough not as ornate as some of Somerset's tithe barns, it 
as yet one of the largest. Much of the original style of 
vofing was visible, whilst attention was directed to the 
ymewhat unusual height of the doorways, admitting the 
itrance of waggon-loads of hay. , 

A short drive brought the party to the famous Doulting 
uarries, the stone of which plays so important a part in 
‘clesiastical buildings. The geological formation of the 
ist quarries was explained by the Rev. H. Winwood, of 
ath, whilst Mr. Staples, a member of the firm owning the 
larries, gave details of their modern working, illustrations 
ing afforded of the ease with which slabs of the stone 
ere cut. 

West Cranmore. 

Another stormy drive through well-wooded country 
‘ought the party to West Cranmore, the church (a chapelry 
| Doulting) being the chief object of interest. Before 
itering the building Dr. Allen pointed out that the tower 
as considered the feature of the church. The tower had 
ways been much admired, being picturesque and standing 
ell. In point of outline it was an imitation of the tower 
' Shepton Mallet Church, but although the details were so 
milar to those of the tower at Shepton Mallet, yet the 
wer of Cranmore Church was much later. The details 
ere imitated, and yet with considerable degeneration. The 
wer belonged to the late fifteenth century, about 1460. 
he tracery of the windows considerably resembled that 
Bruton and Evercreech. It was said to be the smallest 
wer of the important towers of the county, except that of 
uishton, near Taunton, its height being 64 feet 10 inches. 

On entering the church, the Rev. E. H. Bates had several 
teresting things to say about the interior, especially draw- 
g attention to a brass to the memory of the Strode family. 
was curious, however, that the brass commemorated their 
rth instead of their death. 

Leigh-on-Mendip. 

Leigh-on-Mendip was the next place of stoppage. 

Mr. Bligh Bond gave a brief review of the architectural 
atures of the church, pointing out that there was hardly a 
ature in it that did not belong to the fifteenth century. 
1¢ roofs were exceedingly fine, and from their form re- 
led the handsome specimens in the transepts of Doulting 
lurch. A doorway in one of the walls suggested an 
trance to a former rood-loft. The woodwork was very 
e, the fifteenth-century benches being especially worthy 

notice. His attention had been called to the last bay of 
> nave roof, but he might say that it was frequently found 
it this part of the nave roof was canopied and enriched. 

The Rev. J. E. W. Honeywill, the vicar, read a Paper 

the history of the village, and also gave details of the 
urch. He mentioned that the plaster on the north and 

ith transept walls had been stripped off, with the result 
it In one wall an entrance to the old rood-loft was found. 
1e pulpit was remarkable from the fact that it was the 
ankoffering of the people of the parish for the escape of 
former vicar, who was shot at whilst preaching by some 
© who disagreed with the introduction of surplices. 

The Rev. E. H. Bates called attention to the beautiful 
ss inthe west window. It was the finest piece of glass ina 
st window, in its general design, that they had in the county. 

Dr. Alle i ; 

n, outside the church, pointed out the beauty of 

_ tower, which, he said, belonged to the Glastonbury 

ool of construction. What the tower lacked in delicacy 

Jetail it made up in beauty of detail. 

; Moon's Hill and Maesbury. 

The next stoppage was at Moon’s Hill Quarry, where 

Rev. H. Winford once more delighted the party with a 
sp and interesting sketch of the geological aspect of the 
ries. He pointed out that the stone was of volcanic 
sin, 1tS proper name being andesite and not basaltic. 
- quarry was discovered by the late Chas. Moore, and 
nN researches since made by Professor Reynolds it had 
n found that the stone extended right through the 
ndips.. The Stone was particularly suitable for road 
struction, being dustless, and in a motoring age the de- 
id for it was beginning to be very great. At the 
nyhill Quarries, on the opposite side of the hill, Pro- 
or Reynolds had discovered silurian fossils, and geo- 
cally this was considered a discovery of premier 
ortance. At Maesbury Camp Mr. H. St. George Gray 
ited out that the name of the camp was pronounced in 

ing ways. Although it covered some seven acres the 


camp was not of a rare type, and its chief claim to popularity 
was the marvellous view which could be obtained from it 
of the surrounding country. Indeed, it commanded the 
finest view of any point on the East Mendips. 

Croscombe. 

The President gave a description of the church, remarkin g 
that he was secretary of the committee which in 1891 
undertook the very careful restoration of the building. The 
village itself was a very interesting one in many ways, at 
one time carrying on a thriving woollen industry. An old 
church was there before the present Perpendicular church 
was built. There was very little of the old structure left, but 
at the south porch there was an interesting old doorway, 
the date of which could not be put later than the early 
part of the fourteenth century, or possibly the latter end of 
the thirteenth century. During the fourteenth century the 
church got into a very dilapidated condition, and a priest 
who was offered the living refused on the ground that the 
chancel was in a ruinous condition and that the glebe and 
parsonage were in the same state. Like many other 
churches, its condition was largely brought about by the 
long wars. with France and the Black Death. The present 
church was built some time between 1400 and 1440—pro- 
bably between 1410 and 1430. The roof over the nave, 
the pulpit and the very handsome screen were Jacobean, the 
pulpit bearing the date 1616. The church also contained a 
number of very fine fifteenth-century benches. The bells 
were of particularly rich tone. There were formerly a 
number of guilds in Croscombe, and these used to take a 
very active work in the church’s life. 

Mr. Bligh Bond ealled attention to the fact that in the 
handsome screen the royal arms were substituted for the 
usual cross. 

A short time was spent in admiring the interior, special 
interest being taken in the “treasury,” an annexe to the 
church, a building in which it was thought the vestments 
and other treasures in the time of the chantries were stored. 

In the evening the Shepton Mallet Natural History 
Society entertained the members of the Society. 


THIRD Day. 


Chesterblade Church (chapelry to Evercreech) was first 
visited, and after a preliminary inspection of this quaint 
little building the party gathered around the churchyard 
cross, from which the Rev. W. T. Dyne, vicar, gave an 
interesting description of the church, which is dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, a figure of whom occupies a niche above 
the south porch. Having drawn attention to the surviving 
Norman work, the vicar mentioned that the font in the 
church was pronounced by Bishop Hobhouse to be rude 
enough for pre-Norman times. There was formerly a 
Norman band around the font, but about fifty years ago 
that was removed. The windows of the church were of 
later insertion. The bell turret was admired by a great 
many people and was one of the features of the church, 
which had been attached to Evercreech from earliest times. 
The chancel was pulled down in 1767, and Mr. Bligh Bond 
was of opinion that some of the old material was reused. 
The carving at the end of the nave was said to resemble 
that in a Kent church. The pulpit was modern, but the 
church possessed an interesting Elizabethan chalice. The 
registers had been kept with those of Evercreech. 


Small Down. 

The next place seen was Small Down Camp, which a 
few years ago was partially excavated by Mr. Gray, who 
gave a comprehensive description of its plan. He pointed’ 
out that Roman relics had been found at Chesterblade, but 
not in the camp, and this led him to believe that possibly a 
Roman villa or encampment once existed near the village. 
The entrance to the camp on the east was 33 feet in width, 
the same as that of Maesbury. There was a triple line of 
earthworks on the weak side of the camp, but as they 
followed around to where the approach was more preci- 
pitous there was but a single rampart. Excavations were 
made to the depth of seven feet, when it was found that the 
former inhabitants of the camp had excavated the solid rock 
to the depth of several feet, which was remarkable, seeing 
that in that age iron had not been discovered. The work 
was probably done by deer horn implements. Excavations 
in the ditch had revealed fragments of bronze and flint 
implements. In another cutting a few fragmentary human 
remains were discovered. The chief feature of interest in 
the camp was, however, the row of eleven barrows, some 
of which had been disturbed prior to his excavation. In 
his opinion the barrows were raised before the earthworks 
were made. In one undisturbed burial-mound there was 
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found evidence of a cremated interment. Having given 
other interesting details concerning the camp, Mr. Gray said 
the date of its creation was not later than 400 B.C. 
and was probably much earlier. Although the atmosphere | 
was not favourable yet the party much enjoyed the view to 
be gained from the summit of the camp. 


Batcombe. 

At Batcombe the church is a large and ancient building 
of stone, chiefly in the Perpendicular style. Dr. Allen 
described the magnificent tower, which he characterised as 
one of the finest in the county. It bore a resemblance to 
that of Leigh-on-Mendip, but its features were chiefly 
derived from that of Bruton. It was distinguishable from 
the fact that it bore no pinnacles, but from its construction 
it seemed as if it were intended to carry a spire. Although 
the tower derived its details from Bruton tower, yet the 
treatment of its windows was derived from the central 
tower of Wells Cathedral. It was a triple windowed 
tower, but the lines of the window were carried down to the 
lower stage, as was the case in the central tower of Wells 
Cathedral. . The tower had been classed as of the Wrington 
type, but he differed from that view, believing that it was 
the work of the Glastonbury school of masons. If the date 
of Bruton tower was 1460 he believed that Batcombe tower 
was built almost immediately afterwards, as it bore no trace 
of degeneration in detail. 

The Rev. F. W. Weaver described the carved accom- 
paniment of angels surrounding the figure of Christ in a 
canopied niche on the west face of the tower. 

The vicar (the Rev. W. C. Baker) also added some 
interesting remarks concerning his ancient church, which 
he remarked was greatly in need of restoration. 

On entering the building the Rev. F. W. Weaver read a 
paper relating to the church and its history. He remarked 
that most of his information was derived from a paper 
written by the Rev. E. H. Bates. He called attention to the 
beautiful external staircase leading to the rood-loft, and the 
chancel and nave roof. The font was a good specimen ot 
the Perpendicular period. The church also contained a 
number of monuments and commemorative tablets, there 
being one to Philip Bisse, who was rector for forty-five 
years and also Archdeacon ot Taunton. 

Evercreech. 

After luncheon the party at once proceeded to inspect 
Evercreech Church, which is dedicated. to St. Peter. Dr. 
Allen remarked that at first sight they would hardly think 
that the tower was related to that of Batcombe, as a 
different impression was given at the first glance. Yet the 
two towers had many details in common, and there was no 
doubt they were built by the same school of architects. 
The point in which the tower most resembled that of Bat- 
combe was in the way in which the line of the windows 
was carried down to a lower stage. There was more excuse 
for calling Evercreech tower of the Wrington type, inas- 
much as there was considerable similarity between Wring- 
ton tower and Evercreech, but he saw no reason whatever 
for the suggestion that it was a copy of the Wrington tower. 

The Rev. W. T. Dyne, the vicar, gave a short account 
of the church, which, he said, was described by Bishop 
Hobhouse as a typical Somerset church, and the glory of 
the village. He mentioned that the handsome cross was 
removed from the churchyard to a place outside late in the 
eighteenth century.—Mr. Bligh Bond shortly drew attention 
to the chief architectural features of the church. 

Pilton. 

The last place of visit was Pilton. The party at once 
proceeded to the large and handsome church. The Rev. 
Ek. H. Bates detailed the chief features of interest. He 
observed that when the church was restored very little of 
interest was left by “the destruction committee.” An 
ancient church formerly stood on the site of the present 
building, but all trace of it had disappeared. Pilton was 
formerly the centre of an enormous parish, which included 
Shepton Mallet, Croscombe and other parishes. There 
was a Norman doorway in the south porch, whilst an unusual 
feature was the two-storey chancel. There were also very 
interesting churchwardens’ accounts, one of the few pre- 
Reformation accounts preserved. The register went back 
to 1560, and mentioned the names of the last English serfs. 

Mr. Bligh Bond described the remaining screenwork in 
the church.—The vicar (the Rev. Preb. C. W. Bennett) sub- 

sequently conducted the party over the edifice. 

Tea having been partaken of at the church house, the 
tithe barn was inspected. The party then returned to 
Shepton Mallet, all agreeing that the 1907 meeting had been 


| 


sone of the most successful. 
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NORFOLK CHURCHES. 


eee members of the Norfolk and Norwich Archzeologic, 

Society, to the number of about sixty, visited la 
week the south-eastern part of the county. Under tl 
guidance of Dr. Godfrey Bately and Mr. W. H. Jones, 
Yarmouth, visits were paid to eight of the churches whi 
stand on the high lands bordering the marshes of t 
Waveney, Yare and Chet, and also to Langley Abbey a) 
Claxton Castle. The churches are chiefly remarkable, sa 
the Norwich Mercury, for the beauty of the Norman doo 
ways, and in two cases for the apsidal chancels, evidence 
of the great antiquity of the ecclesiastical edifices in th 
part of the county, which appear not to have been supe 
seded by later erections to so great a degree as in t 
remainder of Norfolk. | 

Haddiscoe Church. 

The members went to Haddiscoe Church, over t| 
dam constructed by order of Dame Margaret Hobart in tl 
reign of Henry VII. It is built on an eminence, the natu 
strength of which has every appearance of having been i 
proved by artificial means, and the finding of the handiwo 
of neolithic man in the churchyard may be taken as eviden) 
that the site was utilised so far back as prehistoric tim 
The round embattled western tower has ungainly angul 
architraves over the windows of Early Saxon or Norm 
workmanship. The south doorway is a beautiful examy 
of Norman work, with zigzag and billet moulding, andh 
a niche over it containing a seated figure in episcopal dre: 
Symbols of the Evangelists are carved upon the font. 
double piscina in the chancel has trefoil arches. Int 
nave is a stone commemorating the wife of. Jan Piers Pie 
a Dutchman, who was dyke-grave in the vicinity in t 
middle of the sixteenth century. The church was restor 
in 1861, when some interesting mural paintings were d 
covered. Inthe time of Henry IIL there was in Haddise 
a preceptory of Knights Templar, who had in the churel 
chapel dedicated to St. John. 

Thor pe-next-Haddiscoe. 

Owing to some misunderstanding the church, which I 
been newly thatched, was not open, and consequently ot 
the exterior could be examined. Dr. Bately read a sh 
paper showing that there was probably a church here bef 
the Norman Conquest. It has a low round tower with ve 
early windows, probably Norman, and a thatched nave a 
chancel, the latter erected about seventy years ago. Duri 
the ravages of the Black Death three clergymen were p 
sented to this living in one year. 


Thurlton Church. 


This church, which is also thatched, has a square e 
battled tower. It contains a massively-bound Bible da 
1613, and the plate is of particular interest, as Mr. J. 
Walter—whose wide experience renders the statement m 
remarkable—asserts that the chalice, dated 1554, was | 
smallest he had ever seen. There is also an interest! 
fresco of St. Christopher. 

Mr. W. H. Jones read a paper, in which he said t 
there were in this parish several lordships at the time | 
grand survey was made. The fabric existing here orig 
ally was so entirely transformed and rebuilt about 
middle of the fourteenth century, 7.e. soon after St. Gil: 
Hospital had acquired possession of it, that very little of 
distinctive features of the old church remains; but of t 
little the Early Norman masonry forming the arch ¢ 
sides of the south entrance is in beautiful preservati 
What we see to-day everywhere else is Perpendicular 
character. The tracery of the screen is very fine, althot 
the painted panels and canopy supporting the rood-loft 
gone. The north entrance is particularly good. Imi 
diately over the arch is a representation of the Trinity, ( 
the Father supporting with both hands the Cross, on wh 
is suspended God the Son, while in the spandrels_ 
angels censing. In the moulding on each side of 
entrance and running up over the arch is a succession 
crowns. The tower, containing a peal of bells, is squ 
and noble, but it has been robbed of its pinnacles ; a port 
of one of them is inverted at the head of a rustic’s grav‘ 
serve as a gravestone. There was formerly the Guild 
All Saints in this church, and the image of St. Mary ha 
place by the north wall. The register dates from 1558. 


Norton Subcourse Church. a 


This is a large and unusually lengthy church, wit 
low, round tower. The windows are mostly Early Di 


rated, the tracery in the east window being particul; 
noteworthy. | 


| 
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Mr. W. H. Jones, in the course of a paper, pointed to 
irious considerations which led to the conclusion that the 
wer was of very ancient erection, and was a part of the 
iurch recorded as being here in the time of Edward the 
onfessor, its foundation being undoubtedly due to the 
bbey of Bury St. Edmund, the monks of which held the 
anor. Their under-tenant was one Goscline, who, being 
so lord of Loddon, subsequently took his surname from that 
wn. The last of the family of De Loddon dying without 
ale issue, his inheritance came to his three sisters, and 
us his property and patronage became vested in several 
milies. In 1387 the College of Raveningham was removed 
‘ the King’s license, and that of Henry Spencer, Bishop of 
orwich, and by Sir John de Norwich’s will, to this parish. 
1ere were then thirteen chaplains, and a new fine chapel 
as built. It would seem that this church may be the 
pel alluced to. It is 106 feet long, and although devoid 

aisles, is as wide as many churches having those append- 
es. Its size would indicate that it was intended for some 

e beyond that of an ordinary parish church, and the con- 
sion that apparently obtains as to its dedication—some 
ioks stating its patron saint as St. Margaret and others as 
. Mary—points to the same conclusion. There was in 
is church St. Margaret's tabernacle, and he would suggest 
at its original dedication, in Saxon times, was to St. 
argaret, but that when the college of St. Mary, was trans- 
rred here from Raveningham, and the nave and chancel 

this church rebuilt, it was dedicated to St. Mary, and a 
vernacle to St. Margaret kept in remembrance of its 
iginal patron saint. There is here, beneath a canopied 
cess in the north wall of the chancel, the tomb of Sir John 

Norwich, the translater of the Raveningham College, and 

the heads of windows in the nave, shields containing 
> arms of England and of the families of Hales and 

‘tetburt. This last family was a very ancient one. The 

ancel is very spacious, and on each side of it formerly 

‘re the stalls of the master and brethren of the college. In 

still remains a very handsome double piscina and sedilia. 

e beam of the roof-loft is still in position, and a holy- 

iter stoup exists in the south wall of the nave, whilst in 

> wall opposite are three niches where probably saints 
ce stood. 
FHeckingham Church. 

Finely situated on an eminence close to the border of 

> marshland, this church has an interesting apsidal 

ancel and magnificent Norman south doorway, which has 

t been restored, and isa gem in the eye of antiquaries. 

e base of the tower is round, on which an octagonal 

ucture has been erected with ancient red bricks for 

sins, giving a very pretty result. The apse is supported 
the outside by buttresses, considered by Dr. Bately to 

Saxon, being practically the same as those at St. Martin’s, 

iterbury. There is no Norman window, the lights being 

‘ly English. In the north aisle is a sepulchral slab to 

memory of Hugo, abbot of Langley in 1283. On 
idows in the north aisle there are shields to the memory 
fhe Erpingham, Clifton and other families. 


_ Hales Church. 


This church is also thatched, and has a lofty round 
er with curious cheques in flint, brick and freestone on 
parapet, and narrow slits fcr windows. All the beautiful 
‘ures of the building are on the exterior. The chancel, 
ch is somewhat lower than the nave, is apsidal, sup- 
ted by Norman buttresses, and having Norman arcading 
€ round the apse and continued for one arcade on the 
th wall. Both north and south doorways are of magni- 
ot Norman work, which, though unprotected by any 
shes, is in almost perfect condition. Most of the 
dows are Early English. The only other striking 
ure of this most interesting church—interesting because 
ground plan appears hardly to have been altered since 
man times—is the remains of the entrance to the rood- 


Loddon Church. 


Chis proved a most interesting example of Perpendicular 
<, In the churchyard at the foot of the tower are two 
sive uninscribed tombstones traditionally said to mark 
graves of a man and a boy who were killed by a fall 
\ the scaffolding during the erection of the church in 
fifteenth century. The following paper was read by 
W. H. Jones :— 

ao many of the rambles of our Society amongst the 
ches of Norfolk we have met with problems of archi- 
rey 1m structure and in detail, which have been as 
ling as instructive ; but here in Loddon we have a 


church the well-defined features of which are as clear to us 
as an open book. It is not the original church of the parish . 
that was cleared away, owing most probably to its decay, 
and of it we have nothing to remind us save an allusion to 
it in the Liber Albus of St. Edmundsbury Abbey, which 
refers to it as having been one of the earliest foundations in 
England, owing its erection to Felix of Burgundy, the first 
bishop of East Anglia; but the font, the remaining por- 
tions of the screen, and one of the brasses, dated 1462, 
may be late vestiges of this older church. But of the 
present church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, we need 
not search for evidences of its date. Not only is the style 
of its architecture apparent, but we have precise record of 
its foundation. Until recent years a portion of a painted 
window remained here, an account of which Mr. Copeman 
communicated to our Norfolk archaeology, and which bore 
an inscription to the effect that Sir James Hobart, of his 
generous benefaction, completed the building of this church 
in three years, the eleventh year of Henry VIL, 1495. Only 
a few words are necessary concerning the personality of this 
knight. He had close ties of relationship with Norfolk ere 
becoming connected with Loddon, but he lived in. London, 
and rose to eminence in his profession until he was 
appointed Attorney-General to Henry VII. He appears 
to have acted as legal adviser to some of the prominent 
families of Norfolk, amongst them the Pastons, of whom John 
Paston, writing to his mother concerning the family troubles 
in 1478, tells her that there will be no further difficulty 
in seeing James Hobart, because, he says, “ He purposeth 
from henceforth during his life to be a Norfolk man, and to 
live within two miles of Loddon.” He purchased Hales 
Hall in this parish, and principaliy rebuilt it. He had 
married, firstly, Margaret, sister of Bishop Lyhert, of 
Norwich, who was the builder of the screen in Norwich 
Cathedral, of the beautiful vaulted roof of the nave there, to 
the cost of which Hobart was a considerable contributor, 
and of the great west window; and Hobart himself is 
memorialised in the nave by the altar tomb which still 
stands there. When we remember that these great works 
in the cathedral were in progress, and that many of the 
parish churches of the city, including that of St. Peter Man- 
croft, which this church so much resembles, were con- 
structed during Hobart’s life here, we need not look far to 
discover whence he gained the taste for building which led 
him to the construction of this church. In all its detail the 
Perpendicular style is complete and fully developed and 
the church is a fine specimen of the architecture of the 
period. We may conclude our reference to Hobart by 
observing that he was knighted in 1502-3, and that he 
married, secondly, Margaret, daughter of Peter Naunton, of 
Letheringham, Suffolk. On the south wall of the church is 
a quaint painting which has been judiciously framed and 
glazed in recent years, and containing portraits of Sir James 
Hobart and his second wife. They are represented kneeling 
at a table, between their heads being two shields, the one 
bearing the arms of France quartering those of England, 
and the other those of Hobart. In the left-hand corner 
is a picture of this church, and in the right-hand one 
a view of St. Olave’s, or Tooley’s Bridge, over the Waveney, 
which, the inscription beneath records, were respectively 
built by Sir James and his wife, although a similar picture 
at Blickling of a later date ignores the companionship of 
Lady Hobart with her husband in the building of the 
bridge. 

The details of the church are many and interesting. The 
well-preserved pulpit is Jacobean. Beneath it has been 
fixed the panelling of the Perpendicular screen, all that 
remains of what was once one of the glories of the church, 
but which was subsequently employed for seat backs, and 
only quite recently arranged in the form in which it now 
appears. It is noteworthy because of the elegance of its 
paintings. Principal amongst these is a representation of 
St. William, whom you will remember as the boy who early 
in the twelfth century suffered martyrdom at the hands of 
Jews in Thcrpe Wood, near Norwich. Here he is depicted 
wearing a loin cloth, and is attached to a pole placed trans- 
versely in the forks of two rough uprights. His body 
presents the appearance of a saltire cross—the hands above 
the head, the legs apart. The left hand and right foot are 
bound, and the right hand and left foot nailed, to the up- 
rights, details which show a perverted knowledge of the 
true story of the martyrdom, which would have been pro- 
perly represented by the right hand and foot being bound 
and the left hand and foot being nailed. On the left of the 
picture are three men and on the right two; the foremost 
of the latter pierces the boy’s left side with a knife, and 
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holds a basin to receive the blood, intimating a belief on 
the artist’s part that the Jews would use the blood for ritual 
purposes. It is believed that this is the best of all the ten 
or eleven paintings of St. William which have been 
identified. The other panels of the screen bear representa- 
tions in the life of Christ, viz. the Nativity, the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, the Circumcision, the Presentation 
and the Crucifixion. 

The east window, of graceful proportions, has recently 
been thoroughly repaired, in common with much of the 
fabric of the church, and its glazing has been rearranged by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. In the former arrange- 
ment the figure of Our Saviour held a prominent position, 
but the painting has now been inserted in the east window 
of the north aisle. The ancient glass representing the 
Apostles has been preserved in the top smaller lights of 
the east window. The shields of arms are so numerous 
that time would fail us to-day to enumerate them, but those 
of the Hobarts, the Bacons, Fastolf, Drury, Harbord, Howard, 
Spencer, Berney, the Palmers of Loddon and Yarmouth, 
and of the see of Norwich, will be recognised amongst 
many, but none of unusual interest. In the north aisle 
is a beautifully carved marble tomb with recumbent figure 
of Lady Dionis Williamson, of whom it records that she 
gave two thousand and one odd pounds towards the re- 
building of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Amongst the many brasses 
there is an example of the shroud brass in the north aisle, 
bearing the figures of Katherine Hobart and John Blomevile, 
1546, precisely similar in design to the shroud brasses of 
Richard and Cicely Howard at Aylsham. This ghastly 
style of memorial is more general in the eastern counties 
than elsewhere, and was frequently laid down during the 
lifetime of the persons who were intended to be commemo- 
rated, in order that they might constantly be reminded that 
they were but mortal. The stone coffin lids in the north- 
west corner are noteworthy, one of them bearing a cross 
having a rounded head instead of the usual square head. 
Close by them are the old-time and interesting bench and 
desk long used by the archdeacon during his visitations. 

The font is but a dilapidated relic of what was once a 
splendid octagonal specimen, and which bore on its panels 
representations of the seven sacraments, the eighth bearing 
a representation of the Crucifixion. Baptism was on the left 
of the Crucifixion, being the first sacrament that we can 
receive, and the series is completed by the “extreme 
unction,” which, as Bishop Forbes has it, is “the lost Pleiad 
of the Anglican firmament.” But these panels have been 
hopelessly obliterated ; and if it will be of any satisfaction 
to you to know who committed this outrage, you may be 
told that it was a gentleman named Rochester, the glazier 
who was paid 6s. by the churchwardens for his work of 
vandalism in 1642. The base of the font is marvellously 
developed, throwing the font itself quite out of proportion, 
but this may have been by design, so that the ceremony of 
baptism might be seen as impressively as possible by the 
congregation. During the recent restoration of the church 
the font was removed considerably westward from its 
earlier position. The ancient poors’ box is most inter- 
esting, though not unique. Hone describes and gives an 
engraving of it. He speaks of it, as you find it to-day, as 
‘two separate boxes, each secured by two padlocks ; over 
these is a hole in the lid for offerings.” He continues :— 
“When a sufficient sum was collected, it was taken out and 
placed in the adjoining box in the presence of two church- 
wardens.” 

In the parvise there was long carried on the school of 
the parish, over which, it is stated, the father of the pcet 
Crabbe once presided. At present this quaint little chamber 
contains some of the time and weather-worn stones taken 
from the exterior of the porch during restoration. Viewed 
from the font the beautiful proportions of the church, with 
its lofty east window, its lightsome windows and its graceful 
clerestory, may be well appreciated, and I think it only 
remains for us as a Society to offer our congratulations to 
the vicar and churchwardens upon the exceedingly careful 
manner in which this ornate church has recently been 
repaired, and the excellence of the work which has been 
introduced in the seating and other new features around us. 


Chedgrave Church. 


This is a most remarkable architectural conglomeration, 
consisting of a north aisle, a nave and chancel, a truncated 
square tower with a conical thatched roof at the north-east 
corner, and a modern south porch erected to the memory 
of General John Barrett of the Indian Army, who died at 
Rawul Pindi, Punjab, December 15, 1880. A slab in the 
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“This Church Repaired and Beautified 1810, 


tower reads, I 
n th 


but evidences of the latter were not very apparent. 
east window is some curious Flemish stained glass. 


Langley Park and Abbey. 


From Chedgrave the party proceeded through Langle 
Park, redolent with the scent of hay and glorious with fin 
foliaceous trees, to the hall, where, by the kindness of $ 
Reginald Beauchamp, Bart., afternoon tea was provided fc 
the company. The hall, built in 1740, has not a beautifi 
exterior, but the interior amply compensates for this, an 
the visitors found much enjoyment in inspecting the picture 
including works by Vandervelde, Murillo, Bartolommeo an 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a bronze statue of Louis XV. £ 
a French artist. After tea and a few minutes on the law 
watching the fountain playing, seats in the brakes wei 
again taken, and the party moved on to Langley Abbe 
Excavations have recently been made here, under the supe 
vision of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, and the ground-plan | 
the abbey has now been fairly well established. On tl 
west, and now forming part of the farm-buildings, are 
fine groined kitchen and abbot’s parlour, over which w, 
the library (now a hayloft), while to the southward was tl 
guest-chamber. In the church a big rubbish heap has be 
removed, and bits of carved stone, with colour and gilt « 
them, have been moved, the tomb of a knight and his wi 
discovered, while human remains have also been disinterre 
Among the ruins of the church, ivy-covered, with stonecr 
and wallflowers growing thereon, Dr. Bensly read a pap 
written by the Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A. 


Claxton Castle. 


This was the last stopping-place. The remains of t 
castle chiefly consist of a lofty ivy-covered wall wi 
bastions, overhung with branches of the horse chestnut a 
affording a lodging-place for roses, growing quite ont 
summit of the wall. It was erected by Walter de Kerdist 
who in 1333 obtained a license to castellate, and in 1345 
obtained permission to alter the course of the highway 
as to make an extensive moat round his castle. It is oft 
mentioned in the “Paston Letters,” was visited 
Edward III. and is said to have at one time been 1 
residence of Anne of Cleves. On the northern side of 1 
wall are doorways leading into the bastions and a 
‘remains of an Elizabethan mansion erected on the site. 

The company subsequently proceeded to Buckenhi 
Ferry and then walked to Buckenham station, returning 
Norwich after an excursion of ten hours’ duration. 


YORK MINSTER. 


HE latest “Occasional Paper” on the restoration 
York Minster issued by the Dean relates to the ct 
pletion of the West Front, under Mr. Bodley’s directi 
and to undertaking other necessary works, as will be si 
from the following statement :— 

There is little doubt as to what will be the verdict of 
intelligent and unbiassed persons, for the marvellous : 
intricate details of the structure are once again seer 
almost all their original beauty. The grand facade wt 
Yorkshiremen, and indeed all men of taste and cult 
have valued for so many generations is once again | 
sented for their pleasure and gratification, and the labe 
of devoted and skilful men for the glory of the Hous 
God are seen free from the decay of time and the igno! 
and careless treatment of those who either knew nol 
depreciated the intrinsic merits of what they handled. 
has been asserted that, under the plea of restoration, m 
details of antiquity and taste have been destroyed 
genuine old work removed for the sake of replacing it 
new. But those who allege this must be unaware t 
some hundred years ago, a well-intentioned but mista 
attempt at restoration was carried out so effectually 
little of the old work really remained unblemished thre 
the lack of real knowledge in what had been handled. : 
appreciation of true Gothic work was then only in 
infancy, and the national taste was then only beginnin 
wake up from a long period during which Gothic al 
tecture was not appreciated, but rather regarded as 
effete style of building, and unsuited to the climate 
requirements of Englishmen. To the former we owe 
ruthless destruction of many beautiful Gothic buildings 
of much exquisite Medizeval detail; to the latter we: 
trace the feeble efforts made to restore or reproduce 1% 
or ornamentation of which the spirit had scarcely — 
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evived, and the real knowledge of which was to many a 
ealed book. P F : , 

The west front of the Minster isa not inapt illustration of 
his; the veriest tyro in Gothic architecture can see that 
auch which exists in the details thereof is so manifestly 
evoid of the spirit and tone of Medizeval work as to be but 

poor reproduction of what existed before, while additions 
ave been made which in form and style are in discord with 
he school which they are supposed to represent. Great 
are has, however, been taken in the present restoration of 
he building to preserve as far as possible everything 
vidently original, and, where insecurely bedded, to replace 
t in a more permanent way. Whatever, from partial decay, 
ould not be retained with safety to the public has been 
arefully removed and placed in the grounds behind the 
leanery, where, on application to the Chapter Clerk, those 
nteresting survivals can always be seen by architectural or 
rchzeological students. : ; 

Some discussion has also been raised as to the expedi- 
ney of restoring the flying buttresses. It was alleged that 
ither they never had existed or that they had been taken 
lown because they were not required. As regards the 
ormer, the exhibition of “ Ancient York” held some two 
rears ago presented engravings which showed that they 
vere actually in existence as late as the close of the seven- 
eenth century, while sufficient fragments have been found, 
yuilt into other portions of the building or neighbouring 
valls, which conclusively confirmed these illustrations. As 
egards the latter, viz. that they had been removed when 
he original idea of a groined roof for the nave had been 
bandoned as never being required for a wooden roof, this 
as been disproved, first by the existence of flying buttresses 
n many buildings where only wooden roofs exist through- 
ut England, and especially in the chapter-house of the 
[inster, where they are still 27 /oco, and which has never 
ad any other than the wooden roof, which exists at the 
resent day. Secondly, the careful examination of the 
valls of the nave aisles by Mr. Bodley has shown that, by 
he pressure of the wooden roof, they are seriously out of 
he perpendicular, and that the original builders realising 
heir great height and the thrust which any roof would have 
pon them, wisely provided this additional security at the 
eginning. The flying buttresses were evidently taken 
own at a period when there was a general indifference to 
rothic buildings, and the materials used up for the sake of 
conomy, or for such purposes as required attention either 
1 the Minster or in the property of the Dean and Chapter. 
sut fortunately, in so doing, sufficient portions have been 
reserved to enable the complete and faithful restoration of 
ne whole, not only for the sake of their architectural 
eauty, but for the stability of the building. And it will be 
source of satisfaction to all who contributed to the restora- 
on fund to feel that they have assisted in the revival of 
nese graceful and essential adjuncts to the Minster. 

They will also be interested in knowing that through 
heir munificence during the last eight years a staff of 
1asons and labourers averaging thirty in number has been 
ept Im constant employment and thus preserved from 
dding to the large number of those who have been out of 
york. We feel sure also that all will join with us in 
1anking God that during that time no serious accident has 
appened to any of the workmen and that no portion of 
1e elaborate scaffolding has suffered from the many violent 
torms of wind nor a single spar been carried away. 

It has been seen by the accounts referred to above that 
1e funds so generously entrusted to the Dean and Chapter 
ave proved Sufficient for the work, which has been con- 
ucted with a strict attention to economy combined with 
ficiency. Messrs. Barron & Barron, chartered accountants, 
ave carefully checked all Payments, and Messrs. North- 
roft & Neighbour have also carefully examined the amount 
nd price of the material supplied and the labour expended 
1ereon, and have expressed themselves quite satisfied that 
1€ money has been Properly laid out and that the result of 
1e work, both as to quality and quantity, leaves nothing to 
e desired. : 
then tat Rarstaration of the west front was completed 
oneae rey 100 years ago, so the disintegration of the 
onework has been rapid, and as ancient buildings of 
Wh stone (viz. Tadcaster) in this neighbourhood are 
mS ae agi ie day on which they were completed, this 
er x aye 1S a6 from some cause peculiar to York, and 
Ws bie 1s the action of the sulphurous smoke upon 

gnesian limestone. We have taken care to carry out 
s restoration with Ketton stone, which being an oolite 
ill, we hope, prove invulnerable. to this influence, but as 


the number of smoke-emitting chimneys throughout York 
has increased it is evident that unless some measures are 
adopted to mitigate the smoke the disintegration will be 
even more rapid in the future. 

And this is no mere ecclesiastical question, but one 
which affects commercial and sanitary interests. We have 
read lately of the manifold danger of ignoring or neglecting 
this important subject. It is often said, we have been 
reminded, ‘‘ Where there is smoke there is money,” but 
science and practical experience teach a diametrically oppo- 
site creed, viz. ‘Where there is smoke there is waste of 
money ;” and Mr. Edward Atkinson, president of the 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Company, Boston, U.S.A., says, 

Smoky chimneys give evidence of waste of fuel, because 
the existence of smoke is evidence of bad methods of 
firing and of incomplete combustion,” which in London 
alone has been estimated at nearly two millions sterling per 
annum; while Messrs. Crosfield & Co., of Warrington, 
have stated that they save 2,500/. per annum on their coal 
bill alone by reason of the steps which they have taken to 
secure perfect combustion, and Messrs. Newnes, of Cardiff, 
have estimated their savings from similar means at 25 per 
cent. 

But it is not only wasteful, it is detrimental. The 
Houses of Parliament in London, being built of dolomite 
limestone, are seriously affected thereby. And not only 
this, but Faraday, before a Royal Commission, testified to 
the injury done to the pictures in the National Gallery. Sir 
William Richmond states that the frescoes in the House of 
Commons, the priceless marbles in the British Museum, the 
public monuments in Trafalgar Square and on the Embank- 
ment, and the very bricks and mortar of the houses are 
being disintegrated and dissolved by the all-pervading and 
destructive smoke. The serious action of the acid upon 
the ironwork in the roof of Charing Cross station un- 
doubtedly caused the late terrible accident. 

Sir Frederick Treves further states that the health of 
men and animals is injuriously affected by the fogs caused 
thereby, filling the lungs with small smoky or sooty 
particles, which are hydrocarbons, with an excess of sul- 
phuric and sulphurous acids to add to their ill effects. In 
1880 the death-rate in London rose to forty-eight per thou- 
sand. And Sir Oliver Lodge firmly but justly denounces 
the amount of wasteful incombustion. Indeed, another 
writer says that the iniquity of depleting the air we breathe 
must be increasingly inculcated as a foul habit, just as 
offensive to the general welfare as contamination of drinking 
water by sewage, while the distinction between the respec- 
tive evils of black, grey-blue or yellow smoke seems to be 
exaggerated. 

The prevalence, therefore, of smoke not only affects the 
Minster, which to some, who have no taste for Gothic archi- 
tecture or no sympathy with the purpose thereof, may 
seem immaterial, but it affects the health of the city, and it 
is useless to take measures for good drainage and pure 
water if we neglect this. It will be well, therefore, if for 
some time to come the condition of the fabric is regarded not 
only for ecclesiastical or archzological reasons, but as a 
token to the citizens generally of what is really the prevail- 
ing condition of the atmosphere which they are compelled 
to breathe and in which they have to live. 

At the present moment (continues the Dean) our funds 
for further progress in the work of restoration are nearly 
exhausted, and though the interest on the munificent 
legacies which we have lately received will eventually 
enable us to continue to do something, it will not be suffi- 
cient to enable us to make any very rapid progress, and we 
trust, therefore, that it may be supplemented with continued 
contributions. The Duke of Westminster’s seasonable 
donation of 200/. enables us to carry out the much-needed 
restoration of the “ Five Sisters” window, where the strong 
iron stanchions, contracting and expanding under the changes 
of temperature in the atmosphere, have broken the thick 
plates of glass put up years ago for its protection, and 
materially cracked and injured the stonework. These will 
be carefully repaired, and an outer covering of plain white 
glass in quarries with lead glazing substituted for the pre- 
sent thick green plates, but we are waiting for summer 
weather and still, calm days, as the ancient painted glass 
has become so thin that if exposed to a strong wind it 
might be seriously damaged. 

The great east window must not be forgotten. The con- 
dition of the glass there is very similar to that of the “ Five 
Sisters,” and the repair of the stonework and the substitu- 
tion of white quarried glass for the green plates should not 
be delayed longer than we can help. 
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The windows in the clerestory throughout the nave and, 
indeed, throughout the whole building, both as regards the 
stonework and the glass, should be attended to as soon as 
possible, not only for the preservation of these matchless 
specimens of Medizeval glass, but also for the safety of 
persons walking or worshipping beneath. 

The parapet of the central tower also claims our atten- 
tion, as it is in a very insecure condition, and many of the 
stones require to be replaced or made fast. Indeed, the 
whole tower requires treatment, the walls repointing and 
many of the gargoyles which have fallen off to be restored. 

And, finally, the beautiful mortuary chapel. or canopied 
tomb of Archbishop Bowett should not be left any longer in 
its present dilapidated state. The elaborate canopy was 
much injured by a fall of timber during the fire of 1829, and 
it has been entirely neglected since then. The memorial of 
so great and good a man deserves to be differently treated. 
To him we are in a great measure indebted for the grand 
central tower, and his courage in leading the army to repel 
an invasion of the Scotch, although so ill as to require to be 
carried on a litter, entitles him to our grateful and abiding 
remembrance. 


The Contractor’s Magna Charta. 
Srr,—I was deeply interested in your article on “The 


Examination of Materials in Bulk.” The question therein 
dealt with is one of the greatest moment to contractors 
generally, and it seems to the writer that the action of the 
Acme Flooring and Paving Company in this case may lead 
to the Magna Charta of contractors generally, inasmuch as 
it has called attention to what is undoubtedly a most 
iniquitous form of contract. I do not know whether you 
have seen the form which was the subject matter of this 
action; but Iam personally well acquainted with it, and it 
does seem a most extraordinary thing that any official 
called upon to supervise and direct a public work should 
not only have the most drastic power under the contract 
itself, but that he should also be constituted sole arbitrator 
with regard to any difference of opinion or matter of fact, 
and even of his own actions and conduct between himself 
and the contractor—the arbitrator whose opinion, to use 
the words of the contract, “shall be binding, final and 
conclusive.” 

The writer, who has had many years’ experience in this 
particular class of contract, has for several years en- 
deavoured to arrange a conference of contractors in order 
to deal, and deal effectively, by a resolution to studiously 
refrain from tendering where such conditions are imposed, 
and I trust that now the Acme Company will use their 
powerful influence to bring about such a conference, in 
which case, heavy as the cost must have been to this com- 
pany, it will be well worth the cost, if it should result in the 
contractor’s taking at last a firm stand, and establishing his 
right to at least “be on the earth.” It is not every man 
who is capable of exercising the impartial mind of a judge, 
and yet the powers given under such contracts as the one 
in question are as great and of quite as much importance 
to the parties concerned as those vested in a judge. 

I trust you will excuse my writing at such length, but it 
seems to me that your article deals with a very serious 
question, and it is one of such moment that it would be 
highly interestingS to hear the views of contractors 
generally.—Yours faithfully, 

The Zeta Wood-Flooring Company, Ltd., 
Wiuiam J. Bennett, Managing Director. 


Ventilation at the New Bailey. 

Sir,—The grave reflections which the Recorder, Sir 
Forrest Fulton, K.C., expressed concerning the “ventilation” 
of his Court at the New Old Bailey is enough to make 
architects timorous in dealing with new systems and to 
adhere to the old. According to the Judge :—“ It is impossible 
to open the windows. Iam told that if a windowis opened 
the ventilating and warming system is thrown out of gear. 
It is the most extraordinary system ever heard of since the 
world began. The officials have to work here all the year 
round, and I am astonished that they can survive it. When 
I came here at nine o’clock this morning the pressure was 
quite overpowering.” The public must also suffer as well 
as judges, counsel and officials. Is it not the duty of the 


Corporation of London to institute inquiries at once, an 
if there is no exaggeration in the Recorder’s allegations t 
adopt remedies: which are not impossible to discover ?- 
Yours, &c., Common SEnsE, 


GENERAL. 


Sir Thomas Drew, LL.D., has been-appointed one of th 
visitors of the Museum of Science and Art, Dublin, in th 
room of the late Dr. John Kells Ingram. 

Dr. Hoyle, director of the Manchester Museum, has re 
ceived the s5o0o/. for which he asked for the purpose ¢ 
purchasing the tomb group recently discovered by Professc 
Flinders Petrie at Rifeh. 

The Annual Exhibition at the Government factory 
Sévres, will be opened on August 3. 

The Nottingham Chamber of Commerce have been con 
sidering the subject of an exchange of Nottingham and Pari 
Schools of Art students, with the object of widening thei 
view and contributing to broader and more cosmopolita 
methods. The question of the practicability and desire 
bility of the suggestion has been discussed by the school ¢ 
art committee, but in view of the fact that the schools ar 
closing down for the summer vacation this week, it wa 
decided not to take any definite steps at present, but to leay 
the matter in the hands of ‘the chairman, the vice-chairma 
and the principal of the School of Art. 

A Copy of G. F. Watts’s painting, “ Time, Death an 
Judgment,” was presented and hung in St. Paul’s Cathedre 
a few years ago. The artist’s widow has announced the 
she will give another of his pictures to be placed facing hi 
other work. Mr. Charles Booth has also given to th 
cathedral a replica of Holman Hunt’s “The Light of th 
World.” 

Lord Wenlock has received the following letter, in cor 
nection with the Selby Abbey Restoration Fund, from $ 
Dighton Probyn :—‘‘I am commanded by His Majesty th 
King to send you the enclosed cheque for 100 guinez 
towards the required sum of 50,000/. The King was ver 
pleased to learn that the appeal of the restoration con 
mittee had been so generously and promptly responded t 
and that the balance required, which only now amounts t 
16,000/,, may shortly be forthcoming.” The Prince ¢ 
Wales has contributed 50 guineas to the fund. 

The Dean and Chapter of Truro Cathedral have decide 
to increase the insurance of the building from 70,000/. t 
100,000/, They consider that the proximity of a lar: 
number of houses and other buildings exposes the cathedr. 
to great risks in case of fire. 

The Burntisland Town Council have purchased theo 
historic castle of Rossend and the grounds connected ther 
with for 3,500/. The castle has historical association 
Mary Queen of Scots having spent a night there in h 
flight from Loch Leven. The resolution to purchase wi 
arrived at recently, when a special emergency meetin 
convened by representation to Provost Wallace, was hel 
and the resolution was carried by a majority of seven vot 
to three. Thirty-five years ago the Town Council boug 
the property from its owner at that period, and aft 
reserving the rights of foreshore, sold it to the la 
Mr. Shepherd, from whose trustees they again acquire it. 


The Curators of the lectureship in archeology, recent 
established in Glasgow. . University by Mr. J. D. | 
Dalrymple of Woodhead, have appointed Profess: 
Bosanquet, of the University of Liverpool, lecturer for t 
first year. Professor Bosanquet will deliver his lectur 
early in the spring on a date yet to be fixed, and the cours 
which will consist of five or six lectures, will probably | 
devoted to the provinces of Greece, their physical characte 
mythology and cults. 


Mr. Drinkwater Butt, F.R.P.s., for the better condt 
of his practice in the design and arrangement of artists a! 
photographers’ studios and the restoration of old domes 
work, has removed from St. Stephen’s Avenue, W., to < 
Anthony’s Studio, 24 Queen Street, Hammersmith, whe 
among other work he is at present engaged upon a paintt 
studio to be erected at Cropthorne, Worcestershire, for t 
well-known landscape artist, Mr. T. Hodgson Lidde 
R.B.A. ; and, together with Mr. W. Ashworth, architect, 
Dublin, with the design and fitting-up of a photograpl 
department for the new premises of the Irish Lace Depot 
Molesworth Street in that city. a 

Mr. Dudley Newman, F.R.1B.A., late of Tooley Stre 
where he was, until the partnership was dissolved, in pr 
tice with the firm of Newman & Newman, has open 
offices at Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue second International Congress of School Hygiene 
will commence at the University of London, South 
Kensington, on Monday, the 5th inst., and will con- 
tinue until the 1oth inst. To-morrow, Saturday, 
there will be informal receptions in the University and 
a reception at Londonderry House. Sir Lauper 
Brunton will deliver his address on Monday. On 
Tuesday at the general meeting methods will be dis- 
cussed for the first and subsequent medical examina- 
tions of school children. Bishop WEeELLpoN will also 
lecture on “The Effect of School Training on Mental 
Discipline and Control in Adolescence.” ‘The subject 
for discussion at Wednesday’s meeting will be the 
lighting and ventilation of classrooms, and it will be 
opened by Sir Aston Wess, R.A.. On Thursday the 
subject will be “ The School and its Relation to Tuber- 
culosis,” and on Friday on schoolwork. Papers will 
also be read, and there will be visits to important 
schools and other places. An exhibition of school 
appliances has been arranged. Among the delegates 
who will attend is Mr. ArtHuR H. Rem, architect, of 
Capetown. He will represent Cape Colony and the 
Transvaal. 


Ir is remarkable how many different ways are pro- 
posed for dealing with the Infirmary site at Manchester. 
‘The Manchester Society of Architects recently considered 
the subject and arrived at the following conclusions :— 
(1) That it was impossible from an architectural stand- 
point to convert the present Infirmary buildings into a 
satisfactory art gallery and free reference library ; (2) 
that the site should remain as an open space in per- 
petuity; and (3) that the art gallery and reference 
library should be placed on either side of Oxford Road 
between the railway bridge and All Saints Church. 
A meeting of citizens was lately held which was attended 
by representatives of various societies. The following 
resolution was moved by Mr. T. C. Horsra.t, who has 
been strenuously endeavouring to secure an art gallery 
which will be worthy of Manchester :—‘‘ That this 
meeting is strongly of opinion that without a large 
extension of gallery space the educational work of the 
art gallery committee will be greatly crippled, and urges 
the importance of the erection of a building architectu- 
rally suitable on the site of the present Royal Infirmary, 
to be devoted to the purposes of a central free reference 
library and art gallery and museum of the most compre- 
hensive kind.” ‘The resolution was passed, but so many 
other views were expressed the following amendment 
was accepted as a- rider to it:—‘‘That without the 
express Sanction of a majority of the citizens it is not 
desirable that the present Infirmary buildings should be 
demolished for the erection of an art gallery.” What 


will be the issue of the discussions it is impossible to 
foresee, 


Turner died in December 18 51, leaving most of his 
Property to the public. It was not until March 1856 
that the Court of Chancery ‘arrived at the conclusion 
that all the pictures, drawings and sketches by the 
testators hand, without any distinction of finished or 
unfinished, are to be deemed as well given for the benefit 
of the public.” There were a hundred finished pictures, 
182 unfinished, while the drawings and sketches in 
colour and pencil amounted to 19,049. At the time the 
depository for the public was considered to be the 
National Gallery. Turner himself wished that some of 
his paintings ‘should be exhibited in positions which 
would compel visitors to compare them with works by 
CLaupE which were in the Gallery. There’ could be no 
doubt therefore that the public in Turner’s mind signified 
visitors to the National Gallery. Although we can see 
several works of Turner in one room, the Trustees, 


_judgment for 28/ 17s. 5d. on the counterclaim. 


owing to the limitation of space at their disposal, have not 
been able to display more than a comparatively small per- 
centage of the paintings and drawings bequeathed by this 
artist. Recently some examples were sent to the ‘Tate 
Gallery for exhibition. Nevertheless, it is doubtfut 
whether the arrangement was legal. Probably nobody 
would have the courage to vindicate the law, and as 
much may be said about another incident relating to 
TURNER which is now under consideration. An admirer 
of the artist has offered 20,o00/. for the erection of a 
building in which more justice could be done to TuRNER. 
But it would have to be erected in connection with the 
Gallery of British Art at Millbank. There can ‘be no 
question that TurNER’s works have a claim to a 
dominant position in such a collection, but the legal 
obstacles are difficult to overcome. TuRNER’s manifest 
intentions with respect to the National Gallery and the 
Royal Academy have been frustrated, and it is difficult 
to see how they can be realised without obtaining a 
special Act of Parliament. One should have been 
passed half a century ago. 


A CASE was heard last week at the West Hartlepool 
County Court which suggests that the responsibility of 
architects has ceased to be nominal. Mr. James Garry, 
architect, of that town, claimed 31/. balance of his com- 
mission for services in connection with the erection of a 
house. A counterclaim amounting to g9/. for alleged’ 
negligence was put in by the defendant, a medical 
doctor. The architect’s claim was admitted ; the counter- 
claim was for loss arising from the introduction of 
a beam which was not of sufficient strength, and which 
failed to support the wall above it. The Judge said 
he believed the building owner had sustained damage 
due to want of that proper supervision which he had 
a right to look for from the professional gentleman: 
engaged. After considering each item, his Honour gave 
The 
architect declared he visited the building at least twenty 
times, and no sign of any defect in the beam was appa- 
rent until after the final certificate was granted. The 
decision is important because the architect’s responsi- 
bility has been supposed to come to an end with the 
completion of the builder’s contract. 


THERE is a great difference in the requirements of 
loca] authorities concerning the kind of plans which have 
to be deposited. One of the by-laws of the Local Govern- 
ment Board says that they should be complete. plans 
and sections of an intended building showing the sani- 
tary arrangements, with a description in writing of the 
materials and the mode of drainage and means of water 
supply. As borough surveyors are allowed to become 
rivals to architects and to accept ordinary commissions, 
it is only natural that architects should be chary of 
giving up more drawings than are required by official 
regulations. On Tuesday there was an application for 
a mandamus calling on the Urban District Council of 
Holyhead to show cause why they should not pass 
the plans of a church. Complete plans and_ sec- 


_tions were duly deposited, but the Council declined 


to express approval because elevations were not 
supplied also. Counsel who made the application 
described. elevations as mere sketches which were 
intended to enable a building owner to realise the 
appearance of his property when, completed.. The 
Lord Chief. Justice suggested that it was desirable for 
a local authority to realise what was contemplated. 
But at the same time their Lordships granted a rule. 
The principle involved is important. Hitherto con- 
struction and the preservation of health were. the 
objects supposed to be within the capacity of ordinary 
authorities. But if they are to decide on the archi- 
tectural appearance of a building, some precautions will 
be required. In London there is an architectural 
department, and there may be valid grounds for the 
objection to appearances. But can we expect similar 
security in every small town in the country ? 


| 
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CUBICAL CONTENT OF BUILDINGS. 


J VERYONE who is acquainted with the streets of 
London is aware that in certain districts the 
occupiers seem to follow classes of business which are 
closely related. Take Clerkenwell as an example. In 
many of the small dingy streets each house will be 
found to have a brass plate on the door which suggests 
that the tenant is connected with some branch of the 
trade in clocks, watches or metalworking. Makers of 
springs, dial enamellers, engravers, gilders are found to 
be congregated within a short distance, and a careful 
examination of the announcements would be enough to 
weveal the processes of watch or clock-making or of the 
weparation of plate. An American would be amused 
iby such a simple system, which has no apparent con- 
trollers. He would be sure to contrast the mean houses 
with the colossal factories of the States, in which 
anfallible watches can be produced (if the advertise- 
ments are to be credited) at a nominal cost. Clerken- 
well, he will say, is England on asmall scale; everything 
as cabined, cribbed, confined, and trade especially cannot 
attain expansion. 

There are, of course, extensive factories and manu- 
factories in and around London. But the newspaper 
_weader is continually startled by announcements of the 
owners of one large manufactory after another having 
wesolved to abandon the Metropolis and to erect new 
buildings elsewhere. The cause is sometimes said to be 
oppressive taxation, which undoubtedly handicaps both 
wholesale and retail trade. But probably a more potent 
obstacle arises from the rigorous law which prevents 
the enlargement of premises beyond the size which 
_ was conformable to arrangements for production on a 
dimited scale. According to the London Building Act 
the normal cubical content of buildings is 250,000 cubic 
feet. If a greater area is needed party walls and iron 
- doors are to be introduced in order that no division is 
to exceed the 250,000 cubic feet. The rule applies to 
all buildings within two miles of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Larger dimensions are possible on the report of the 
Superintending architect showing he is satisfied that 
risks from fire are diminished. Then the cubic area is 
raised in special cases up to 450,000 feet, but the 
uildings must not exceed 60 feet in height. 

We need not enter into further particulars of the 
mules and exceptions, as every architect injthe Metropolis 
must be familiar with them, All who were in practice 
before 1894 are also aware that 216,000 cubic feet was 
the limit imposed for warehouses and manufactories. 
In ether words, the ideal building was 60 feet in length, 
0 feet in width and 60 feet in height. That was the 
awule arrived at in 1855, and if an owner wished to exceed 
the dimensions he was compelled to divide his buildings 
with one Or more party walls with iron doors in them 
an erder that no division could exceed the limits enacted. 
“The Act of 1894 undoubtedly was a great improvement, 
but as the world has since advanced it is now found to 
tbe obsolete in its regulations. 

Ihe recommendation of the Building Act committee, 
_ which will be found on another page, would by itself be 
. sevidence that a much larger type of building has become 
‘mecessary. The London County Council are not re- 
anarkable for anticipating the necessities of those who 

jive within the metropolitan area. It may, therefore, 
se taken for granted that the subject of a change was 


. mot entertained until there was a certainty that the | 


Council were about to lose an important class of rate- 
payers. Three months must elapse before Parliamentary 
powers to authorise buildings of a larger area can be 
sought, but the time is barely sufficient to consider all 
tthe points at issue. In dealing with such a subject the 
smeans for combating fire in a more extended area have 
to be taken into account. The 216,000 cubic feet was 
weally the measure of the power of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade system in 1855. But in course of half a 
century not only have engines and appliances improved, 
tbut the organisation of the brigade is nearer perfection. 


It must also be remembered that fire-resisting con: 
struction is more generally adopted: for building, ani 
would not be omitted from large-sized factories if thi 
law made such an. arrangement obligatory. Wher 
FAIRBAIRN proposed to substitute cast or wrought-iror 
beams for timber he was anxious to have appliance 
introduced in every factory which would prevent th 
metal from becoming heated. ‘The varieties of then 
which are now to be obtained are more effective, anc 
beams and columns can be protected by several efficien 
systems. In America, where fires seem to be inevitable| 
the insurance rates are low for all kinds of buildings ir 
which fireproofing is employed, and consequently ther 
is no limit to the size of industrial buildings. Thi 
largeness of the majority of those lately erected is amon; 
the first of the constructive phenomena which strike ar 
architect when he visits the United States. : 

Although British workmen are strong in prejudices 
they also have had to admit the advantages which the 
Americans possess in the commodiousness of thei 
workshops, and for which no manual dexterity was ar 
equivalent: This acknowledgment of the superiority 
of plant and buildings is repeatedly expressed in the 
pages of the reports of the delegates of the Mosel; 
Industrial Commission.. The necessity for capaciou: 
work-places is so general, we must conclude that i 
Americans were hampered by the building regulation: 
of England their success in the production and dis. 
posal of goods would be diminished. The delegate: 
were not able to discover any superiority in th 
American workmen, except what was derived from the 
advantages of the improved plant and the facilities for 
carrying out work by the capaciousness of the buildings 
In a fortnight one delegate said English workmen woulc 
be on an equality with the Americans if their surround: 
ings were similar. In one report we read :—“ There is 
a state inspector for buildings of a large character, anc 
all the plans for new buildings have to be passed bj 
him, and I was assured that he looks well after all the 
requirements necessary for the health of the workers.’ 
At one factory the sanitary arrangements cost 20,000/ 
Having space at command the American owner is no! 
obliged to adopt the shifts to utilise holes and corner: 
which are evident in many English establishments 0 
repute. ee: 

Whether production on a large scale is more adyan- 
tageous for a country like England than the old. 
fashioned methods is a point on which economists dc 
not agree. Having a larger population in proportior 
to area than America, it is sometimes more economica 
here to employ hand labour than costly machinery, 
But all such questions cannot be determined by the 
agency of words alone. Shrewd people are eager tc 
make experiments through the agency of large factories, 
and as the loss, if any, will fall on them they should not be 
obstructed. At present many of them believe they musi 
remove to a distance from London or they cannot have 
the freedom which is desirable for their enterprises. 
But the consequences which would follow must affect 
many classes. including operatives. It is for the 
London County Council to decide whether larget 
buildings can be erected with safety. In deciding such 
a question the evidence on which the Act of 1855 was 
framed is nearly useless. Safety is now a certainty te 
an extent which could not be then foreseen, for the 
principal aim of modern construction is security against 
fire at an economical price. ie: 

Methods of production are on their trial, and u0- 
doubtedly those which are most modern are as closely 
connected with efficient buildings as with efficient 
machinery. Changes are inevitable, and it would be 
absurd for English manufacturers to close their eyes 0 
the advantages which their rivals derive from manu- 
factories which are specially planned to suit particulat 
businesses. Still more grave would be the creation of 
obstacles by authority through a fear that humble voters 
would have to suffer in the impending alterations o 
processes. 


i] 


interests. Two forms of monopoly were connected with 


} 
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THE ORIGIN OF OPERA IN FRANCE. 
By Dr. Joun E. Borvanp. 
(Concluded from page 53.) 
M] ONOPOLIES, however profitable to their owners, 
are seldom or never of advantage to other 


_ French opera in the seventeenth century, one being the 


- tion—man of affairs as well as artist. 


{ 


_ patent which, as we have seen, was granted to LuLty 


for the production of the operas, and the other the 
privilege accorded to the Batrarp firm as printers. 
This turned out disastrously for, the typographic art. 
Having no opposition, the BaLiarps [did not trouble to 
renew their music-type often enough, and the result 


was many poor specimens of opera-scores, in which 


irregularity of alignment and indistinctness of impres- 
sion were notable features. But Batiarp prospered, 
as did Lutty. The latter also was that rare combina- 
His successful 
ballets and operas provided him with the means of 


speculating in houses and land in the best suburbs of 


Paris ; his successful speculations gave him capital for 
further operatic ventures. M. Epmonp Raper, in his 


_ valuable work, “ Lully, Homme d’Affaires, Propriétaire 
et Musicien,” writing as an architect, draws a happy 
_ picture of the association of music with architecture in 


~ the strains of his golden lyre has always charmed us. 


little trouble in 


connection with LuLty’s ventures. He writes :— 

The myth of Amphion building the walls of Thebes to 
We 
find in the harmony of sounds presiding over the harmony 
of the lines of architecture a mysterious agreement which 
satisfies at the same time our professional taste and our 
ardent love of music. 

Thus, when a happy circumstance put into our hands 
the care of the ancient Hotel de Lully in the Rue Sainte- 
Anne, we seized with eagerness the opportunity of making 
several sketches of the old stones and some researches 
about the old musician who had raised them, like Amphion, 
thanks to his songs.* 


On another page M. Raper writes :— 


Like all celebrated men in brilliant epochs of art, Lully 
- . - has left his trace in all the arts of his time. Painting, 
engraving, sculpture and architecture offer to us interesting 
artistic manifestations which he has provoked, or which his 
reputation has rendered valuable. In the domain of archi- 
tecture we find especially his house and his tomb. 


Architect readers will find matter of absorbing 
interest in M. Rapet’s handsome volume. At this 
moment we must content ourselves with his summary 
of Lutty’s property in houses, lands and movables. 
These he estimates to have reached the enormous total 
value, for those days, of 800,000 livres. Of silver 
LULLy possessed at his death 16,000 livres, of precious 
Stones 13,000, fifty-eight sacks filled with Louis d’or, 

Doublons d’Espagne” and many securities for invest- 
ments. He died at the early age of fifty-four years, asa 
result of a slight injury to his foot caused by his own 
conducting staff. His illness was of brief duration, and 
his will, made in those last days, showed by its exact- 
ness the clear-thinking man of business, as well as the 
considerate husband and father, who desired to give 
the settlement of his affairs. ‘‘One 
Sees,” says M. Raper, “that to his last breath Luiy 
was Vhomme de téte et de sang-froid which he had been 
all his life.” 

The Lullian monopoly, we have seen, kept other 
composers out of the opera-field—for there were others 
—but with his death came their opportunity. First 
appeared Pascat Coxasse (1636-1709), a pupil of 
Lutty, who is said'to have filled up many of his scores, 
and who now added four acts and a prologue to a single 
act which Lutty left on the subject of ‘Achille et 
Polyxéne.” CoLassE wrote a prelude of his own, and had 

ULLY’S Overture played only once before the first act. 
This work, like many under similar circumstances, had 
little success. No better fate was in store for an opera- 


Re , The house still stands for our inspection at the corner of the 
ue Sainte-Anne and the Rue des Petits-Champs, and a com- 
memorative tablet has just been placed upon it. 
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ballet by two of Lutty’s sons, “ Zéphyre et Flore” 
(1688), but Corasse had a great success with his 
tragedy, “ Thétis et Pélée,” in the following year, and it 
was restaged at intervals down to 1750. Many other 
attempts were made by Corassrg, Louis Lutty, Marais, 
Gervais, Lacostr, DesmMarets and CHARPENTIER to 
fill the place. of the great Lutiy, but M. Lajarre’s 
“ Bibliotheque de l’Opéra Francais” records but poor 
success for most of them, while Lutty’s best works 
continued to be produced again and again, so that he 
not only kept the stage during his lifetime, but re- 
mained a serious rival to successors after his death: 
The finest musician in this group was undoubtedly 
Marc-ANTOINE CHARPENTIER (born 1634), but he des— 
paired of rivalling the great monopolist, and only one 
opera is placed to his credit, namely “ Médée,” which 
had a single performance in 1693, and the composer 
devoted himself mainly to the service of the Church. 
He had been a pupil of the great Carrssimq, and his 
Motets show him to have had serious aims. 

It was about ten years after Lutty’s death when 
the younger composers, so long prevented from gaining 
practical experience, were able to break away from the 
Lullian thraldom. The year 1697 marks the beginning 
of a new epoch. There was no revolution to take place, 
for the Lutty model was too firmly established to be 
cast asidé easily, and composers still continued on the 
same main lines; but important modifications were 
introduced. Anprf& Campra’s “ L’Europe Galante” 
was the first of a long series of operas of a new type, 
having the flimsiest of plots or sometimes no plet at 
all, each act or “entrée” being complete in itself. 
These “spectacles coupés” were somewhat like the 
lighter kind of musical comedies of the present day, 
inasmuch as they could be altered to an unlimited 
extent to suit changing fashions. Campra began life 
as a Church musician, and for a time found it necessary 
to conceal his identity under a brother’s name when he 
took to writing for the stage, on account of the prejudice 
of the clerics against the theatre. A popular rhyme of 
the day runs— 

Quand notre archevéque saura 

L’auteur du nouvel opéra 

M. Campra décampéra. 

Alleluia. 

However, in a short time Campra was able to become 
independent of Church patronage through the enormous 
success of his operas, and more especially the famous 
‘“Fétes Veénitiennes,” which made its first appearance 
in 1710 and held the stage for nearly fifty years, achiev— 
ing no less than thirty performances so late as 1759- 
Campra hada real gift of melody, especially of the light, 
piquant variety, and his treatment of the orchestra was 
varied and skilful. He was undoubtedly the most 
gifted of the composers of the intermediate period, and 
it is pleasant to add that he was so far unspoiled by his 
success that he warmly advocated the cause of RaMEAU, 
who in his early days met with much opposition om 
account of his innovations. When questioned as to his 
opinions on Rameau’s opera “ Hippolyte,” he replied, 
‘There is stuff enough in it for ten operas; this mam 
will eclipse us all.” A good example of Campra’s 
lighter vocal style is' the soprano air in “ Les Fétes 
Vénitiennes,” “ Accourez, hatez-vous.” A specimen of 
his more sustained style is the air “ Seuls confidents de 
mes peines” in “\ Iphigénie en Tauride” (1714), an opera 
which had been’ planned and commenced by Henaa 
DEsMARETS (1662-1741). The story of this collaboratiom 
is aromantic one. DeEsMARETS in his youth had beem 
a page at the Court, and apparently belonged to a some- 
what higher social grade than most of his colleagues- 
Having married a lady of position secretly and without: 
permission, he was condemned to death, but managed te 
escape into Spain, where he took service as maitre-de— 
chapelle to Pumie V. It was during this enforced 
absence that Campra took up his unfinished work. The 
items contributed by the respective composers are care- 
fully distinguished in the published score. 
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AnpDRE CarpinaL’ Destoucnes (1672-1749) was 
another able composer who owed assistance to CAMpRA, 
whose pupil he was. His career also was a varied one. 
Originally destined for the Church, he nevertheless 
accompanieda diplomatic mission to the King of Sram, 
and on his return changed his vocation a second time, 
for he entered in 1692 the second company of the 
‘‘ Mousquetaires du Roi,” and in this capacity took part 
in the siege of Namur. His final change of career took 
‘place in 1712, when he became “surintendant de la 
‘musique du roi, et inspecteur-général de l’opéra.” He 
held these posts from 1712 to 1721, and also was 
director of the opera from 1728 to 1730. His most 
-successful operas were “‘Issi” (1679), ‘‘ Omphale” 
(1701), * Callirhoé,” and (in association with LALANDE— 
1657-1723—famous also for his Church Motets) the 
extraordinarily successful ballet-du-roz, “‘ Les Eléments” 
(1721), ten performances of which were given so late as 
1780. At the first production the king himself 
(Louis XV.) appeared in the ballet, and the Gazette de 
trance kindly remarked that ‘‘ His Majesty danced with 
‘much grace.” Some of the stage directions in “ Les 
‘Eléments ” are fairly exacting. In the prologue :—‘“ The 
stage represents Chaos. It is a mass of clouds, of 
rocks, of waters immobile and in suspense, of fires 
issuing from volcanos. . . .” Later :—“ Fire ascends to 
its sphere, the clouds are spread out, trees covered 
with flowers and fruits issue from the earth, and at the 
two wings. of the stage are discovered the Gods of the, 
Elements, namely :—Of the Air, Juno, olus, Sol 
Aurora ; of the lire, Vesta, Vulcan, the Cyclops ; of the 
Water, Neptune, Thetis and Sirens; of the Earth, 
Cybele, Ceres, Bacchus, Pomona, Flora.” 

One other composer of this group demands more 
than a passing word. MicHeELt PicNoLET pe MonrféciaIR 
(1666-1737) was a member of the opera orchestra for 
some years, and two facts in his opera career mark him 
out for special mention. One was his bold _ stage- 
setting of the Biblical story of “ Jephthah” (1732), 
which was reproduced at intervals down to 1761. In 
this the classic deities appear in the prologue, but are 
appropriately chased from the scene by Truth and the 
Virtues—an ingenious method of retaining the con- 
ventional prologue with a certain amount of justifica- 
tion. The book was by the Abbé P£iiécrin, to whom 
fRAMEAU was later indebted for similar service. Not- 
withstanding an attempt to interdict its performance 
by the Archbishop of Paris, “ Jepthé” had a great 
success. The other matter upon which Monréciatr’s 
fame rests was his introduction of the double-bass into 
the opera orchestra. The large viol had held its place 
in France longer than elsewhere, and an interesting 
note occurs in the score of Maruo’s “ Arion” (1714), 
indicating that “ M. pz Monrféciarr, M. Tu¥osatp and 
two serpents are to play the bass part an octave lower.” 
This was apparently the first attempt at the French 
Opéra to obtain the effect of the modern contra-bass, 
which provides the “sixteen-foot” fundamental tone 
of the orchestra. It is now generally stated, though 
not absolutely proved, that the true  contra-bass 
probably first appeared in Monréciarr’s own opera, 
“Les Fétes de l’Eté,” in 1716. 

The year 1733 was an important one for French 
opera, for it saw the appearance of JEAN PuiLippEe 
Rameau’s (1683-1764) “Hippolyte et Aricie.” M. 
LajarRTE says that the work “ provoked astonishment 
rather than enthusiasm among the listeners at the first 
performance. the public of that period could not 
understand at first hearing the close-packed harmonies 
of Rameau and the loftiness of his style, after the plati- 
tudes which the successors of Lutty and Campra had 
offered. Nevertheless we find in the Mercure de France 
a clear proof of the success which the work had obtained. 
. .. The opera of “ Hippolyte et Aricie” continues with 
great success and appears ever more tasteful; but we 
believe that one would see here an air with pleasure.’” 
~Campra’s appreciation of “ Hippolyte” has already 
been quoted, but the librettist, the Abbé PELLEGRIN, 
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showed his ‘approbation in something more. soli¢ 
than words. He had made Rameau sign a bil 
for 500 livres as security against the failure of th 
opera, but was so delighted with the music that he tori 
it up at the end of the first act. In general feature: 
“ Hippolyte” stood indebted to the school of Lutty 
We find an overture in the usual form, then a mytho| 
logical prologue, then the repetition of the overture, a: 
in Lutty’s works. But already there are indications 0: 
change, especially in the orchestra, and it is said thai 


‘some bigoted members of the band did their best tc 


make the opera fail by deliberately playing wrong notes, 
The fact is that Rameau’s score not only gave then! 
more to do but contained so much of new idiom that il 
was troublesome to players who had been accustomed so 
long to conventional models. One beautiful number 
from this opera is still heard on the concert platform in 
France, and has lately been sung at a Philharmonic| 
concert in London by Madame Marcuesi. This song, 
‘“Rossignols Amoureux,” is accompanied by obbligato 
flute and violin. 

Rameav’s first undoubted success was “ Castor and 
Pollux ” (1737).. A number of instrumental movements 
have had the advantage of a modern reprint, and show 
the musician to have been possessed of a fertility of 
resource both in melody and in variety of scoring which 
is in strong contrast to the comparative monotony of 
the overtures and dances of the LuLty period. “ Les 
Fétes d’Hébé” (1739) also contains much fine writing, 
and LajarTE says with justice that “this score of 
RaMEAU’S is ravishing from one end to the other. It is 
truly inconceivable how it should be so little known to 
artists and to the public even in the form of detached 
pieces.” | 

To Rameau belongs the credit of having endeavoured 
to make his overtures a true foreshadowing of the 
dramas which they preceded. In this he anticipated 
Giucx. In Rameau’s “Nais” the overture was an 
attempt to represent in tones a combat of Titans; in 
“ Platée” a forest scene is depicted, with cries of 
animals and voices of birds. In “ Zoroastre” (1749) 
Rameau used a good deal of music which was originally 
written for his unfortunate early opera, “ Samson,” 
performance of which had been interdicted on account of : 
its subject, notwithstanding that MonTEcrair’s “ Jephté” 
was allowed a hearing. Rameau himself gave a descrip- 
tion of what he intended to represent by the overture 
to “ Zoroastre ” :— 


The first part is a powerful and pathetic picture of the 
barbarous power of “ Abramane,” and the groans of the 
peoples whom he oppressed ; a sweet calm succeeds—new 
hope is born. The second part is a smiling and livel 
image of the beneficent power of “ Zoroastre,” and of the 
happiness of the peoples whom he has delivered from 
oppression. 


Rameau was laughed at for indulging in such ideas, 
but his theories were in the main adopted by Gtuck, 
BEETHOVEN, WEBER and Wacner, and now after 160. 
years composers seem to find the possibilities of the 
programme in music still unexhausted. “ Zoroastre” 
called forth so much opposition that a casual reader of 
the history of the time would almost be justified in 
writing it down a failure. Nevertheless, the following 
paragraph appeared in the pages of a contemporary 
journal :— | 

A gentleman presented himself at the fifth performance 
of ‘ Zoroastre” and asked for a seat in the boxes, in the 
balcony, in the amphitheatre, in fact, anywhere. He was 
told that all seats were occupied. ‘‘ This,” said he, “is the 
strangest thing I have ever experienced in my life. I cannot 
enter a house in Paris without hearing something horribly 
bad about this opera; yet I have come four times already 
without getting a seat. The French are the only nation im 
the world capable of such a contradiction.” a 


Rameau was unlucky in arousing much opposition - 
throughout his career. In his early days he had to face 
the jealousy of the followers of Lutty. When success 
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‘came to him he had to pass through the troublesome 
time of the “ Guerre des Bouffons,” when an Italian 
troupe of players divided musical Paris into hostile 
camps. JEAN JAcQuES RoussEAu also deserted the 
-mational cause and wrote strongly in favour of the Italian 
party. He said :— 


I believe that I have shown that there is neither rhythm 
mor melody in French music, because the language is not 
susceptible of it; that French music is only a perpetual 
barking, unbearable by ears not hardened to it; that its 
harmony is brutal, without expression and fit only for the 
exercises of novices; that French airs are not airs at all, 
French recitative is not recitative. From which I conclude 
‘that the French have no music, and cannot have any ; or if 
ever they do have it, it will be so much the worse for 
them. 


The value of such condemnation is discounted when 
we remember that Rousseau was musically only a half- 
educated person, who could see no good ina form of art 
which passed his own comprehension and who even 
thad the temerity to assert that no human ear could 
appreciate two simultaneous melodies. Rameau replied 
to his outburst, indirectly but effectively, by means of 
a pamphlet exposing the numerous important mistakes 
made by Rousseau in his paragraphs on music in his 
encyclopeedia. 

Rameau lived down all opposition of his early and 
middle years, and, indeed, lived long enough even to 
‘see his own innovations lose their newness. His chief 
failing had been in under-estimating the value of a 
first-rate operatic libretto. He thought good music 
was strong enough to bear the weight of the poorest 
of plots told in the most wretched style, and he is said 
‘to have once remarked that he could set the Gazette de 
flollande to music. Lutty, a far less able musician 
than Rameau, and labouring under the disadvantage of 
living two generations earlier, never made this mistake, 
‘and a great deal of his success was due to his long 

_ association with his exceptionally capable librettist, 
QuinauLt. Rameau saw something of his mistake in 
his last days, and is reported to have said to the Abbé 
ARNAUD :— 


If I were twenty years younger, I would go to Italy and 
take Pergolesi for my model, abandon something of my 
harmony and devote myself to attaining truth of declama- 
tion, which should be the sole guide of musicians. But 
after sixty one cannot change; experience points plainly 
enough the best course, but the mind refuses to obey. 


After Rameau, opera in France lost much of its 
‘distinctiveness and became more cosmopolitan, but in 
“the period (roughly 1650 to 1750) which we have out- 
_lined it was a self-contained branch of art possessing 
Peculiar interest for all students of the development of 
‘Tmusic and the drama. In these days of elaboration it 
4s refreshing to contemplate in the old scores the 
attainment of admirable ard sometimes surprising 
‘effects with musical resources so comparatively meagre. 
since effect in all arts depends upon proportion more 


‘than upon absolute size, it is not all gain that our. 


‘schemes of harmony and of instrumentation have now 
long exceeded the wildest dreams of the earnest masters 
of seventeenth and eighteenth-century music-drama. 


The Council of the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ire- 
Tandhave unanimously passed the following resolution :—The 
Council desires to place on record its opinion that when the 
conditions governing any architectural competition have 
been brought before the Council, and it has felt compelled, 
in the interest of its members and the public good, to con- 
demn such conditions as inequitable, and has notified the 
members of such condemnation, any action of a member 
of this Institute in acting as assessor, competing, or in any 
‘way countenancing the conditions of competition which 


the Council has already condemned is hostile to the best 
interests of the profession. 
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IRISH ARCHAOLOGY. 


= Be papers read before the Royal Society of 

Antiquaries of Ireland are generally interesting, 
and those found in the latest’ number of the Proceed- 
ings are no exceptions. They differ vastly in character 
from the essays and books which were written by the 
aniiquaries of the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Ireland could not then be regarded 
as a very important part of the world. But an effort 
was made to compensate for’ the shortcomings of the 
time by imagining the glories of the past. Theories 
were therefore accepted which now excite amazement. 
The language of the people was supposed to corre- 
spond with that spoken in the Garden of Eden. It was 
demonstrated that the Irish belonged to some of the 
tribes of Israel—that they were Etruscans, Asiatics, 
Iberians, &c. There was much in the old annals which 
favoured such views, and the mysterious round towers 
could be interpreted as creations which lent themselves 
to a variety of strange creeds. The metalwork and 
illuminated manuscripts were also supposed to have 
belonged to a very remote age. 

Modern investigations have shown how baseless 
were the majority of the old theories. But it is very 
hard for a people like the Irish to give up illusions 
which help to nourish their self-esteem. Although the 
Norman invasion took place more than seven centuries 
ago, STRONGBow and his men continue to be hated. 
The wrongs they committed are increased when an 
attempt is made to prove that the Irish were unable to 
build in a scientific or artistic manner until they had 
been instructed by Welshmen and other strangers who 
followed the Norman warriors. The late Mr. Street 
endeavoured to palliate the prejudices of an Irish 
audience by saying that their best examples of ecclesi- 
astical architecture illustrated the manner in which art 
was carried from land to land in the Middle Ages. ‘He 
found in them unmistakable marks which proved they 
were erected by the same workmen and from designs 
by the same architects as English and Welsh buildings. 
He offered as an excuse that England in turn derived 
its architecture from the Continent, and the Irish were 
therefore only obeying an universal law and should be 
content, like other men, to be cosmopolitan in their lack 
of invention. 

It will, perhaps, be more difficult to accept the con- 
clusions of Mr. Gopparp OrPEN as expressed in a paper 
which he read before the Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland in March. According to him the earthworks, 
which are numerous in Ireland, have as much claim as 
the cathedrals of Dublin and Kilkenny to be accepted 
as the works of the Normans. His rude unveiling, he 
admits, dissipates many a fond delusion. According 
to Mr. Orpen, the moats “were not the graves of 
Tuatha de Danann nor of Firbolg ; nor, except in 
late popular imagination, were they the palaces of the 
Sidhe. They were not the duns of demi-gods, nor 
even of the chieftains of Celtic tribes. They found no 
place in the raths or cashels that surrounded our early 
monasteries ; nor were they the robber-dens of Vikings 
from over the sea. They were simply essential parts 
of the earthworks of early Norman castles, and, in the 
vast majority of cases at least, were erected for the 
purpose by the Normans themselves.” 

The conclusions should not probably be accepted in 
the widest sense. The raising of earthworks as a 
means of defence was a very early practice of men in 
most parts of the world. The work did not require 
much constructive skill, and with simple implements 
earth could be excavated along the lines of a Square or 
a circie and heaped into a mound which became a 
defensive barrier. In most parts of Ireland forts and 
raths are to be seen, and Ordnance maps are studded with 
them. They were not always looked on as primitive 
defences, but as enclosures more or less natural, on 
which the fairies were accustomed to hold their revels. 

Papers by Mr. T. H. Wesrropp are supposed to repre- 
sent the popular theory by which some of the moats are 
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‘held to date from the Bronze Age, and which Mr. OrPEN 
opposes. In Scotland it was also at one time believed 
that the Scottish moats were likewise very ancient, 
although examination would suggest a more moderate 
origin. Mr. OrPEN says he has taken fifty-two Irish 

‘townlands” in which the word mote or moat forms a 
part of the name, and he found they corresponded with 
‘districts in which Anglo-Norman invaders lived. The 
word “‘brittas ” is also used as a part of other names of 
townlands, and it would seem to be derived from the 
old French “ Bretesche,” signifying some sort of wooden 
tower. The word occurs in the names of thirty-seven 
townlands—all in early Norman-invaded districts. 
Other evidences were sought, and confirmed his belief 
that the moat was wholly or partly artificial, and served 
as an elevation on which a castle could be erected. 
Unfortunately it is impossible to find an example which 
would be manifestly convincing to sceptics, owing to 
causes which Mr. Orpen describes in the following 
words :— 


As might indeed be expected, a fortress of the kind 
above described, with all its earthen defences complete, 
has seldom or never survived the chances and changes of 
centuries. Reconstructions under ditferent military con- 
‘ditions would alter some features. This would almost 
necessarily be so when an Edwardian castle, or one built as 
a large court with four or more round towers, but without 
a. keep, was constructed on the same site. Even the mound 
_in such a case would be removed. In growing towns the 
_whole incumbrance would be cleared away for the sake of 
“the space. Often ditches would be filled up and defences 
‘levelled as an act of war, even when it would take too long 
‘to level the moat. Improving agriculturists would often 
obliterate at least the baileys. When a moat was shaped 
out of a hillock of gravel, road contractors and others have 
often carted it more or less completely away. Indeed we 
probably owe the survival of so many moats to the well- 
known superstition—for the existence of which, in the 
absence of higher motives, we antiquaries may be thankful 
—which deters the Irish peasant from “interfering with 
them ould things at all.” 


Under such circumstances it is almost impossible to 
arrive at any definite conclusion. We see a square 
keep in ruins on a slight elevation above the surround- 
ing fields. But the angles which may at one time have 
given shape to the substructure can no longer be 
defined. The earthen mound originally may have 
presented an appearance which corresponded to the 
laws of fortification as laid down by the Norman 
Vausans. Yet as nearly all the characteristics are 
obliterated by time and negiect, who can now say 
whether the Normans did not avail themselves of 
earlier raths or forts? They would do so not only for 
the sake of economy of labour and of time, but because 
it was quite possible that the earlier people who con- 
structed the earthworks were also invaders who selected 
the most eligible positions for defence. It may be 
true that the forts when they are excavated do not 
always afford evidence that they were burial-grounds or 
places for worship like Druidic circles. -However, the 
same obscurity prevails in regard to the earthworks of 
other countries. Traditionary beliefs must be sacri- 
ficed in such cases. No doubt it would be an historical 
gain if it could be established that the moats were 
Norman creations, for it would show how backward 
were the Irish in a simple class of work if compared 
with other peoples. It would also be plain that the 
Normans did not restrict themselves to a comparatively 
few safe districts, but were enabled to rule in reality as 
well as in name over the greater part of the island. 
But there is no more uncertain material for archeo- 
' logical discussions than clay. Just as a cutting or em- 
bankment on one Irish railway corresponds in slope 
and. appearance with that of another railway, although 
there may be a period of half a century between them, 
in the same way a Norman mound and a prehistoric 
mound cannot differ much in material or in form. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Gopparp OrRPEN’s paper is interesting 
not only for its subject, but as an indication of the 


manner in which modern Irish archzeologists deal wit 
puzzles. In the old days everyone could say “I 
imagine,” and was satisfied. Now each archeologist, 
like MonTAIGNE, seems to have a pair of scales as an 
emblem, with the motto * ‘Que scais-je ?” 

Another instance is seen in the Rey. St. Joun Sey- 
mouR’s paper on “ Abbey Owney.” There are legends 
about the place from prehistoric times, and an abbey 
was founded in the district in 1189 or 1205. Many 
records jexist concerning it. But although a rather 
elaborate sketch of the buildings as they existed in 
1681 is evidence of position, the author of the paper 
believes that the site must be located in a different 
position from that generally accepted. 

Mr. Westropp describes some of the’ ald castles in 
the county of Limerick. There will be found testimony 
to the inability of the old buildings to resist artillery 
such as it was in the sixteenth century. Whether 
great or small, the castle or peel towers were reduced 
to ruin. From various old manuscripts sketches are 
given of the buildings, and the wonder is some were 
able to hold out solong.. Mr. H. S. CRAWFORD in his. 
“Descriptive List of the Early Irish Crosses” gives a 
model of a manual to guide an archzeologist in a 
special subject. The crosses of the different counties” 
are entered systematically, the locality where they are 
to be found, the number of the survey map on which 
they are marked, and a short account of each of them 
is supplied, with a reference to descriptions which bang 
appeared in various publications. 


SCIENCE 1S MEASUREMENT.* 


ORD KELVIN in 1871 made a statement from the 
presidential chair of the Association at Edinburgh 

as follows :—‘‘ Accurate and minute measurement seems to” 
the non-scientific imagination a less lofty and dignified 
work than the looking ‘for something new. But nearly all 
the grandest discoveries of science have been the reward of 
accurate measurement and patient, long-continued labour 
in the minute sifting of numerical results.” 

Besides the instances quoted by Lord Kelvin in support 
of that statement, we have perhaps as remarkable and 
typical an exemplification as any in Lord Rayleigh’s long- 
continued work on the density of nitrogen which led him to 
the discovery of argon. We shall see presently that, true. 
as Lerd Kelvin’s words are in regard to most fields of 
science, they are specially applicable as a guide in 
astronomy. 

One of Clerk Maxwell’s lectures in the natural philo- 
sophy class at Marischal College, Aberdeen, when I was a 
student under him there, in the year 1859, ran somewhat as 
follows :— 

“A standard, as it is at present understood in England, 
is not a real standard at all; it is a rod of metal with lines 
ruled upon it to mark the yard, and it is kept somewhere in 
the House of Commons. If the House of Commons catches 
fire there may be an end of your standard. A copy of a 
standard can never be a real standard, because all the work 
of human hands is liable to error. Besides, will your so- 
called standard remain of a constant length? It certainly 
will change by temperature, it probably will change by age 
(that is, by the rearrangement or settling down of its com- 
ponent molecules), and I am not sure if it does not change 
according to the azimuth in which it is used. - At all events 
you must see that it is a very impractical standard— 
impractical because if, for example, any of you went to 
Mars or Jupiter, and the people there asked you what was 
your standard of measure, you could not tell them you 
could not reproduce it, and you would feel very foolish. 
Whereas, if you told any capable physicist in Mars or 
Jupiter that you used some natural invariable standard, 
such as the wave-length of the D line of sodium vapour, he 
would be able to reproduce your yard or your inch, pro- 
vided that you could tell him how many of such wave- 
lengths there were in your yard or your inch, and your 
standard would be available anywhere in the the 
where sodium is found.” 

That was the whimsical way in which Clerk Maxwell 


* From the presidential address by Sir David Gill at the 
opening of the meeting of the British Association in Leicester on 
Wednesday. 


“ayell’s form of natural standard. 


| ‘used to impress great principles upon us. 
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We all laughed 
before we understood ; then some of us understood and re-' 


membered. ; , , ‘a 
Now the scientific world has practically adopted Max- 
It is ‘true that it names 


‘that standard the metre, but that standard is not’ one- 


qnillionth of the Earth’s quadrant in length, as it was 
intended to be; it is merely a certain piece of metal 
approximately of that length. : - 

It is true that the length of that piece of metal has been 
reproduced with more precision, and is known with higher 
accuracy in terms of many secondary standards than is the 
length of any other standard in the world; but it is, after 


‘all, liable to destruction and to possible secular change of 
‘length. 


For these reasons it cannot be scientifically 
described otherwise than as a piece of metal whose length, 
at o deg. C. at the epoch a.p. 1906, is equal to 1,553,164 
times the wave-length of the red line of the spectrum of 
‘cadmium when the latter is observed in dry air at the tem- 
perature of 15 degs. C. of the normal hydrogen scale at a 
pressure of 760 mm. of mercury at o deg. C. 
This determination, recently made by methods based on 
tthe interference of light waves, and carried out by MM. 
‘Perot and Fabry at the International Bureau of Weights and 
‘Measures, constitutes a real advance in scientific metrology. 
The result appears to be reliable within one ten-millionth 
part of the metre. 

The length of the metre, in terms of the wave-length of 
the red line in the spectrum of cadmium, had been deter- 


- mined in 1892 by Michelson’s method, with a mean result 


in almost exact accordance with that just quoted for the 
comparisons of 1906; but this agreement (within one part 
in ten millions) is due in some degree to chance, as the 
uncertainty of the earlier determination was probably ten 
times greater than the difference between the two indepen- 
dent results of 1892 and 1906. 

alloys of nickel and steel, and from the point of view of 


We owe to M. Guillaume, of the same International 
Bureau, the discovery of the remarkable properties of the 


exact measurement the specially valuable discovery of the 
properties of that alloy which we now call “‘invar.” He 
hhas developed methods for treatment of wires made from 
this alloy which render more permanent the arrangement 
of their constituent molecules. Thus these wires, with 
their attached scales, may, for considerable periods of time 
and under circumstances of careful treatment, be regarded 
as nearly invariable standards. With proper precautions 
we have found at the Cape of Good Hope that these wires 
can be used for the measurement of base lines of the 
highest geodetic precision with all the accuracy attainable 
by the older and most costly forms of apparatus ; whilst 
with the new apparatus a base of 20 kilometres can be 
measured in less time and for less cost than one of a single 
kilometre with the older forms of measurement... . 

The ancient philosophers were confident in the 
adequacy of their intellectual powers alone to determine 
the laws of human thought and regulate the actions of 
their fellow men, and they did not hesitate to employ the 
Same unsupported means for the solution of the riddle of 
the universe. Every school of philosophy was agreed 
that some object which they could see was a fixed centre 
of the universe, and the battle was fought as to what that 
centre was. The absence of facts, their entire ignorance of 
methods of exact measurement, did not daunt them, and 
the question furnished them a subject of dispute and fruit- 
less occupation for twenty-five centuries. 

But astronomers now recognise that Bradley’s meridian 
observations at Greenwich, made only 150 years ago, have 
contributed more to the advancement of sidereal astronomy 


than all the speculations of preceding centuries. They 


have learned the lesson that human knowledge in the 


slowly developing phenomena of sidereal astronomy must 
be content to progress by the accumulating labours of 
successive generations of men; that progress. will be 
measured for generations yet to come more by the amount 
of honest, well-directed and systematically discussed 
observation than by the most brilliant speculation ;- and 
that, in observation, concentrated systematic effort on a 
special thoughtfully selected problem will be of more avail 
than the most brilliant but disconnected work. 

By these means we shall learn more and more of the 
wonders that surround us and recognise our limitations 
when measurement and facts fail us. 

Huggins’s spectroscope has shown that many nebulz are 
not stars at all; that many well-condensed nebulz, as well 
as vast patches of nebulous light in the sky, are but inchoate 


matter out of which» stars (ze. suns) have been ‘and’‘are 
being! evolved. . The different:types of: star ‘spectra form 
such a‘complete and gradual sequence (from! simple 
spectra resembling those of nebule. onwards through 


types of gradually increasing complexity) as to suggest 


that we have before us, written in the cryptograms 
of these spectra, the complete story of the evolution of 
suns from the inchoate nebula onwards to the most active 
sun (like our own), and then downward to the almost heat- 
less and invisible ball. The period during which human 
life has existed on our globe is probably:too short—even if 
our first parents had begun the work—to afford observa- 
tional proof of such a cycle of change in any.particular 
star; but the fact of such. evolution, with the- evidence 
before us, can hardly be doubted. I most fully believe that, 
when the modifications of terrestrial spectra under. suffi- 
ciently varied conditions of , temperature, pressure and 
environment have been further studied, this conclusion 


‘will be greatly strengthened. But in this study we must 


have regard also to the spectra of the stars themselves. The 
stars are the crucibles of the Creator. There we see matter 


‘under conditions of temperature and pressure and environ- 


ment, the variety of which we cannot hope to emulate in 
our laboratories, and on a scale of magnitude beside which 
the proportion of our greatest experiment is less than that 
of the drop to the ocean. The spectroscopic astronomer 
has to thank the physicist and the chemist for the founda- 
tion of his science, but the time is coming—we almost see 
it now—when the astronomer will repay the debt by wide- 
reaching contributions to the very fundamenta of chemical 
science. 

By patient, long-continued labour in the minute sifting 
of numerical results, the grand discovery has been made 
that-a great part of space, so far as we have visible know- 
ledge of it, is occupied by two majestic streams of stars 
travelling in opposite directions. Accurate and minute 
measurement has given us some certain knowledge as to 
the distances of the stars within a certain limited portion of 
space, and in the cryptograms of their spectra has been 
deciphered the amazing truth that the stars of both streams 
are alike in design, alike in chemical constitution and alike 
in process of development. 

But whence have come the two vast streams of matter 
out of which have been evolved these stars that now move 
through space in such majestic procession ? 

The hundreds of millions of stars that comprise these 
streams, are they the sole ponderable occupants of space ? 
However vast may be the system to which they belong, 
that system itself is but a speck in illimitable space ; may 
it not be but one of millions of such systems that pervade 
the infinite ? 

We do not know. 

“Canst thou by searching find out God? canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection ?” 


The Lord Provost’s Committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council considered proposals for the buildings of the new Art 
School. The estimates already accepted amount to 33,236/., 
and it is estimated that unlet contracts will amount to 
7,589/.—in all, 40,8257. The proposals submitted will, it is 
estimated, involve additional cost for concrete floors, with 
increased height of rooms, and the extra expenditure on 
foundations will amount to 3,400/. The proposed expendi- 
ture for embellishment of the buildings amounts. to 8,goo/. 
The proposals will bring the total cost up to 53,176/ 
The committee agreed on a division to recommend the 
Council in favour of the increased expenditure. 


The Bill of the National Trust for Places of Historic Inte- 
rest or Natural Beauty was before the House of Commons 
Committee on Unopposed Bills last week. Mr. Cripps (Parlia- 
mentary agent) said the object of the Bill was to dissolve 
and reincorporate the trust now incorporated under the 
Companies Act. As owners of property they would have 
the ordinary right to admit.or exclude the public, and there- 
fore it followed that if there was right of public access 
there should be some right of control to prevent any wrong- 
doing, destruction or defacement of property, and with 
those objects the clauses of the Bill were framed. Of 
course the incorporation of an association under the Com- 
panies Act, not for profit, was not a satisfactory position, 
and therefore the members asked for incorporation as a 
statutory body. The Bill was ordered to be reported to the 
House for third reading. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
-WitH so. large an ‘undertaking as the construction 
of a new roadway between Holborn and the Strand it 
was hardly possible to determine the character which 
the buildings ‘were to assume. One example of a 
difference of opinion about the treatment has arisen, 
By an exchange of properties a site at the south-east 
corner of Kingsway and Great Queen Street became the 
freehold of Sir WiLt1amM JAMES Farrer. In the agreement 
with the County Council it was provided that he would 
not “build on the said lands or any part thereof any 
buildings except such as with regard to their elevations 
next the said new street shall be in accordance with 
plans to be first submitted to and approved by the 
architect for the time being of the Council, the object 
being to secure reasonable harmony in the elevations of 
the various buildings which will front on the said new 
street.” Since this agreement was drawn up the build- 
ing conditions in this respect have been remodelled 
and the approval of drawings, &c., in such cases 
is now vested in the Council. All the buildings 
erected up to the present’ time on the area of the 
Holborn to Strand improvement are of Portland stone 
or granite, and to erect a building in brick with stone 
dressings, as proposed by Sir WiLLiAmM Farrer, it is 
thought, would be an infringement of the agreement, as 
it would not be in harmony with those erected or to be 
erected. The improvements committee say that some 
consideration is due to the owners and lessees who 
have already erected buildings in Kingsway and Ald- 
wych faced with Portland stone. If brick be allowed 
for Sir Witiam’s building they may reasonably com- 
plain that such action would be detrimental to their 
interests. Sir WiLL1Am seeks to make his new building 
conform to the design of that in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
but the provisions of the agreement do not require 
harmony of design with buildings in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, but with the buildings in Kingsway. Several 
sets of drawings of the buildings proposed to be erected 
on the site have been submitted, but the improvements 
committee have not recommended the Council to approve 
any of the proposed designs. It is now proposed that 
the questions at issue should be referred to arbitration 
by Mr. T. G, Jackson, R.A., and Sir Witt1am FARRER 
agrees to this. Each party is to be represented before 
the arbitrator by only two professional gentlemen, each 
party is to pay its own costs of the arbitration proceed- 
ings, and the arbitrator’s fees and the costs of the 
award are to be borne equally by the Council and Sir 
WILLIAM. 


A NEw society has been formed in Paris called “ Les 
Amis du Muséum.” It is not intended to be a rival or 
a co-operator with “Les Amis du Louvre,” who have 
enriched the national collections with important works 
of art. The new body will, for the present at least, 
have only one object in view, and that is the erection of 
buildings in the Jardin des Plantes. French designers 
owe much to the care taken in disposing of plants for 
their special service. As long as vegetation is con- 
sidered to be the basis of ornament, there is no place in 
Europe which is better adapted to suggest fresh possi- 
bilities of treatment. Designers would not regret if 
the gardens served no other purpose. But we must 
remember that from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century natural history in a wide sense was re- 
cognised.. Burron was one of the officials. The 
renowned researches of Cuvier were carried out 
in some of the buildings, and the Jardin des 
Plantes became not only a school. for physiology 
but a zoological garden. It was possible to keep the 
gardens in an advanced condition and adapted to 
modern requirements without any extraordinary outlay. 
But theatres for operations, laboratories, museums, 
require constant outlay. It could not be concealed 
that industry was always promoted by the expenditure 
on zoology, whilst botany was closely connected with a 
vast number of the trades and callings in France. The 


buildings in consequence have been neglected, and it 


must be owned they do not suggest at the present 
time either the wealth or the love of science in France. 
Several years ago M. BLavetTTe prepared plans for the - 
reconstruction of existing buildings and the erection of — 
others which would be worthy of Paris. But, although 
they were approved, successive Governments have — 
declined to ask for votes by which money could be — 
obtained. The ‘“ Amis du Muséum” propose to act in 
the emergency by subscribing sufficient sums to enable 
the buildings to be placed in a presentable condition. 
As may be imagined, to overcome the neglect of sixty 
years will be expensive. But it is expected that wealthy — 
Frenchmen will be generous in their contributions. 


From the annual report of ‘the Ruskin Museum 
committee it’ appears that the collections in ‘Sheffield — 
during the past year were visited by 42,024 people. 
The Sheffield Ruskin Club held its monthly meetings 
of the Meersbrook Circle at the museum, as in previous 
years, and between thirty and forty meetings of the 
different circles have been held in the city during the 
year. The members of the club meet to read and 
discuss the works of JoHN RusKIn with the view of 
ascertaining how his teachings may be applied for the 
betterment of social relations and conduct at the present — 
day.’ The work now being dealt with is “Fors 


Clavigera,” being letters to the labourers and workmen 


of Great Britain, whilst the books which have. been 
carefully considered and studied in the past include 
“The Eagle’s Nest,” “Unto this Last,” “The Two 
Paths,” ‘Time and Tide,” “ A Joy for Ever,” “ Munera 
Pulveris,” ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies,” “‘ The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture ” and “ The Crown of Wild Olives.” Two 


‘lectures were delivered by the curator, Mr. Gitt PARKER, 


on Ruskxin’s life and work and two on TuRNER and © 
RUSKIN. 


THERE have been consultations of painters, experts 
and officials in order to ascertain whether it is possible 
to repair Poussin’s Deluge, which was lacerated by a ~ 
man whose intellect is doubtful. The paint was laid © 
on very thinly by the artist, and an operation sometimes. 
performed of separating the canvas from the work is in 
consequence rather doubtful. An experiment will be ~ 
tried with one of the corners. To reline the painting 
would not be difficult. But it is feared that sooner or 
later the lines of the cutting would become visible. 
What is to be most feared is that other. paintings may 
also be made the victims of the discontent of individuals. 
After the Portland Vase was broken in the British 
Museum a law was passed by which vandals who com- 
mitted similar misdeeds were liable to be flogged. The 
fear of such a consequence has done more to save works 
of art in public galleries than an increased number of 
keepers. France, however, is more lenient owing ta 
the excitability of the inhabitants. ‘ 


DuRING several years the Galerie des Machines, — 
which at one time was supposed to be as remarkable an 
effort of French construction as the Eiffel Tower, has — 
been alternately condemned and rescued. It seemed to 
be strange that use could not be found for so large a — 
covered area. Last week it was expected that the 
tenders for the materials would be considered by the — 
Municipal Council, and that one of them would be 
accepted. But at the last moment the State has inter- 
vened, and decided to purchase the large hall from the 
city of Paris. It will be taken down and removed to 
the exercise ground at Issy. But it is not likely to be 
monopolised entirely for military purposes. It can still 
be used for agricultural and other exhibitions. ‘ But it 
will no longer be an obstacle to those who desire to see 
the Champ de Mars transformed into a picturesque 
addition to the city. By one happy stroke the enemies, 
as well as the friends, of the great hall are satisfied, 
and the Government have acquired a valuable place 
for military exercises of various kinds without much 
cost to the country. 
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j ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION BUILDING, GROSVENOR ROAD, 
; WESTMINSTER.—DETAIL OF ENTRANCE. 


TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN. 


THE VICARAGE, EALING. 
: ETHELBURGA, EALING. 
LONDON HOMGOPATHIC HOSPITAL. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._SOUTHWARK: THE NEW HARVARD CHAPEL. 
(ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL.) 
E are told that some men are born great, others 
achieve greatness, while some have greatness 
hrust on them. The words expressed the belief in 
SHAKESPEARE'S time. It might be added, as expressive 
if the practice in later times, that a fourth class can 
{tain extraordinary greatness by purchase on moderate 
erms. The Rev. Joun Harvarp, M.A., by the expendi- 
ure of 80o/. obtained renown which will be as enduring 
s that of Mr. Carnecie, which represents an outlay of 
ver a thousand times as much. For not only the 
‘reatest of American colleges—or rather universities— 
rears his name, but the old chapel of St. John in 
Southwark Cathedral is now a memorial of him. It 
hould be remembered that, when dying at Charlestown 
n 1638, he left one-half of his modest fortune, with his 
100ks, to the college for the. education of English and 
ndian youth in knowledge and godliness, which was 
hen recently founded. He was not more than thirty 
rears of age, and had only one year’s experience of the 
iew Puritan colony. 

Joun Harvarp was the son of one of the tradesmen 
if Southwark and was duly baptised in the church of 
st. Saviour. His father attained the dignity of a 
estryman—a body which at that time used to meet at 
he chapel of St. John, a part of the cathedral which 
uffered many vicissitudes. It was not only used asa 
estry-room, but it also served as a small debtors’ 
ourt. The graduates of Harvard desired to have some 
1emorial of their founder in the cathedral. Accordingly 
hey contributed generously towards the restoration of 
vhat is henceforth to be known as the Harvard chapel. 
f they desire they may look upon it as a chapel for 
neir special use. Among the subscribers were Mr. 
OHN Ripcety Carter, Mr. Cuoarte, the late American 
mbassador (who gave the window), Mr. Putturs, Mr. J. 
TERPONT Morgan, Mr. Carnecie, Mr. BRADLEY Martin 
nd Mr. Wuiretaw Rerp. Information concerning 
OHN Harvarp will be found in Canon THompson’s 
\istory of the cathedral. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._SOUTHW ARE : THE GOWER MONUMENT. 


ODERN publishers, by issuing cheap editions, 

: have prevented many of the early English poets 
‘om being enjoyed only by a very few scholars. 
hey have not dared to reprint any of the works of 
oHN Gower, although his friend and contemporary, 
EOFFREY Cuaucer, has been accessible to all for a great 
any years. Joun Srow in the sixteenth century had 
l€ courage to bring out an edition of Cuaucer, but he 
voided Gower. Yet the early poet had one remarkable 
lance of gaining popularity. The play of “ Pericles,” 
though not found in the first folio, was supposed by 
me to have been SHAKESPEARE’s earliest attempt as a 
‘amatist—" SHAKESPEARE’s own muse his PERICLES 
‘st bore.” Each of the five acts is introduced by a 
rt of prologue or speech which was spoken by GowER 
chorus. The reason was that Gower was the first 

relate the strange story. In1576, when SHAKESPEARE 
1s a boy of twelve, a book was published called “ The 
itterne of Painfull Adventures,” in which Gower’s 
ory 1S given ; and in 1608 the story was again printed 
evidently for purposes of comparison with the play. 
it neither in the Elizabethan nor subsequent ages was 

Possible to make Gower’s poems popular. 

Although a contemporary of CHAUCER, it is uncertain 
iether Gower was older or younger than the greater 
iglish poet. It is believed he was a lawyer, and it was 
Pposed that he rose to be Chief Justice of the Common 
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Pleas. His principal poem, the “ Confessio Amantis,’”” 
is thought to have been composed at the suggestion of 
Ricuarp II, Stow says he was an especial benefactor 
at the time St. Mary Overy was rebuilding. Accord- 
ing tohim the poet was “ buried on the north Side of 
the said church, in the chapel of St. John, where he 
founded a chantry: he lieth under a tomb of stone, 
with his image, also of stone, over him: the hair of his. 
head, auburn, long to his shoulders, but curling up, and 
small forked beard ; on his head a chaplet, like a coronet 
of four roses; a habit of purple, damasked down to 
his feet; a collar of SS gold about his neck ; under 
his head the likeness of three books which he compiled 
The first named ‘Speculum Meditantis,’ written in 
French ; the second * Vox Clamantis,’ penned in Latin ; 
the third ‘ Confessio Amantis,’ written in English.” 

Near Gower’s tomb three figures of virgins were 
painted on the wall, but they have long since vanished. 
They held devices on which prayers in Norman-French 
for the repose of the poet’s soul were inscribed. His 
arms were also emblazoned with an epitaph in Latin. 
Whether he was one of the Yorkshire Gowers or 
of a Kentish family could not be inferred from any 
inscription. 


OVINGDEAN CHURCH. 


| tae seclusion among the Downs the very ancient parish 

church of Ovingdean, although not forgotten by 
ecclesiologists, is apt to be overlooked by the ordinary 
traveller. Yet it has many claims to notice, not the least 
being the simplicity of its design and its pérfectly har- 
monious surroundings. On the south a side chapel is known 
to have formerly existed, its destruction somewhere about 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century being laid to the charge 
of French marauders. 

The old foundations having recently been uncovered the 
chapel has now been rebuilt, and not only has the new 
work very closely followed the original design, but, by 
direction of the architect (Mr. C. E. Clayton, of Messrs. 
Clayton & Black), the builders have selected and used their 
materials with such care that harmony jis at once esta- 
blished between the new and the old in tone, colour and 
appearance. The windows and decorations in Ovingdean 
Church are by the late Mr. C. E. Kempe!(who was recently 
buried in the churehyard), and his successor, Mr. Tower, is 
supplying a beautiful little window for the chapel. 

A very interesting archzological discovery, says the 
Sussex Daily News, has been made during the rebuilding. 
The remains (a few stones only being apparent) of a low 
side window—one notable feature in this church—existed. 
The careful removal of some flintwork and plaster now 
unexpectedly reveals the almost unspoilt splayed window 
opening complete with all the stonework intact, even the 
limewash on the sides being fresh and untouched, and@ 
traces of ironwork still in position. Fragments of a rude 
stone piscina have also been found. It has been suggested 
that the relics of St. Wulfran, to whom the church is dedi- 
cated, who was Bishop of Abbeville, across the Channel, 
may have been kept here. This is not improbable, for there 
seems little doubt that this old parish church, although 
now “ dreaming among the hills,” was once of importance, 
and may have been a place of consequence on the way from 
the coast to the great priory at Lewes. 


Mr. Justice Grantham summing up at the Leeds Assizes 
on Saturday in an action in which the owner of property 
adjoining the works of the Kirby Banks Screw Company, 
Ltd., Leeds, sought an injunction to restrain the company 
from continuing an alleged nuisance in the shape of smoke 
and grit emitted from the works,.said that Leeds had the 
character of being the most smoky town there was. There 
was no place that he went to where the volume of smoke. 
was so great as it was there. It was passing strange to. 
him why manufacturers allowed the enormous waste of 
power that there was by not consuming the smoke more: 
than they did. It was idle to say it could not be done, 
because it had beendone. It seemed to him that the people 
had got so used'to the smoke nuisance that they took no 
notice of it. The injunction sought was given, and his 
Lordship granted a stay of execution. 


dA 
~~ ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL. INSTITUTE. 


T is fitting that Colchester, ‘the home of antiquaries” 


and the oldest town in the realm, should be chosen for 
a prolonged visit from the Royal Archzological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland. te 

The annual meeting was held last week. The Mayor and 
Corporation received the members at the Moot Hall. The 
Mayor said:—I ‘need hardly say that it affords me a great 
amount of pleasure to preside over this gathering to-day. 
Thirty-one years have elapsed since this distinguished 
Society honoured this borough with a visit, and during that 
‘long period I am ‘sure Colchester has lost none of her 
‘historic interest. On the contrary, her antiquarian richness 
is ever bringing to light fresh phases for admiration relating 
‘to her past most interesting history. On the occasion to 
which I have just referred I note that an apology was made 
because we had no cathedral here to show you, I hope 
that when next this honourable Society visits Colchester we 
shall be in the proud position of having attained that. Iam 
sure I am voicing the feelings not only of the members of 
my Council, but of every inhabitant of this ancient borough, 
when I say that we most sincerely trust your visit will not 
fail to afford you an even larger amount of intellectual 
pleasure and satisfaction than when you last honoured us 
with your company. 

Alderman Laver followed with a cordial welcome from 
‘the Essex Archzeological Society. The Mayor haa referred 
to the Royal Institute’s last visit in 1876. There was now 
far more thought and attention given and more value placed 
on the antiquities with which they were so richly furnished. 
Where at that time there was one in the town who cared 
for the antiquities surrounding them and who wished for 
their preservation, to-day there were many, and he was sure 
the greater part of Colchester viewed with considerable 
pride the antiquities which were left to them. 

Rev. T. Curling, hon. sec. of the Essex Society, said 
much water had flowed under the bridge since the last 
visit, and the change which had since then come over the 
attitude of the general public towards the pursuits in which 
they as societies were particularly interested was a marked 
one. To-day, even those whose interests lay in other 
directions were as well disposed towards the intelligent 
study of the antiquities of their own country as men always 
were towards the study of those of Classic lands. None 
the less, however, was the visit of the Institute to this 
county calculated now, as formerly, to give a stimulus to 
local antiquaries and to enhance, in alien eyes, the value of 
their researches. It was still, perhaps, true that the restorer 
of ancient buildings sometimes worked with a zeal which 
was” not according to knowledge, but on the whole he 
ventured to think that the influence of the Institute and the 
Society of Antiquaries, from the loins of which it sprung, 
was with each succeeding year spreading more widely and 

producing greater and more beneficial results. - 

Sir Henry Howorth, the president of the Institute, said 
there is no town within these realms that can compare with 
Colchester in the fact that it is the oldest recorded town that 
we know of at all in the country. It has maintained its 
beauty, it has maintained its prosperity and it stands out 
still on this wonderful hill which first caused it to become 
_ a British settlement; after all these centuries it remains 
still, not only the home of antiquaries, but one of the places 
in these realms which has produced, down to our own time, 
some of the most distinguished and accomplished anti- 
quarians that we have known. 

Mr. James Round, P.C., expressed his indebtedness for 
the honour the members of the Royal Archzological 
Institute had done him by electing him President of this 
_ annual meeting. Although it was some thirty-one years 
‘ since the Society came: to Colchester, he felt he was no 
stranger:to this learned, body, because he could remember, 
in company with the late-Lord Carlingford and the late Sir 
Thomas ‘Western—two:of the most respected men of that 
' day in Essex—taking) part in*offering'a welcome to its 
members on that occasion.. He was-sure it had given 
€olchester, and)the county generally, very great pleasure to 
have the meeting this year inthis town. 


; ),. Copford Church.’ 

The first excursion, says the Essex Telegraph, brought 
the members to Copford Church, where Mr. Laver explained 
that this interesting ‘building.was an example of an Early 
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| Norman church, built entirely with the remains of Rom 


buildings. It hadat cne time a vaulted roof, over the t 
of which was the residence of the priest, Outside, 
pointed out the bricked-up doorway by which the pri 
entered his dwelling, some 15 or 16 feet from the grour 
At an early English period the church was not quite | 
enough, so some holes were cut through one of the wal 
as was often done, and a piece was built on the side, w: 
the result that the pilasters, which were formerly outsi 
the church, were now inside. Over the top of one of t 
arches thus created was one of the original Norm 
windows, with a painting in it, which had not be 
touched. It had been filled up with rubbish for 
very long time, but unfortunately the colouring had ve 
much faded. The old church was painted everywhere wh 
it had the vaulting over. Many of the figures, especially 
the apse, had been repainted over the same lines and w 
the same colours, so that it was really a restoration. | 

one time the south door had been transferred to the nor 
and a new door, with a porch, had been ‘erected, which 
thought was a pity. The door, which had been remoy 
had been covered with human skin—no doubt the skin 
some man who had suffered for sacrilege!’ Mr. St. Jo 
Hope added some remarks, by no means complimentary 
the “restorer,” who had destroyed the historical value 
the painting by filling in, from his own imagination, t 
signs of the zodiac in the chancel, and putting: in sor 
‘silly angels.” 

Layer Marney. 

To Layer Marney was an easy journey, and at Lay 
Marney Towers Mr. St. John Hope gave a brief history 
the grand old hall, the erection of which was begun by. 
Henry Marney, afterwards Baron Marney, about 1520. . 
died in 1523, and the building was carried on by hiss 
who, however, did not live long enough to finish it. 1 
Marneys then becoming extinct, the hall remained unfinish 
Sir Henry Howorth added that the mansion was a tremendc 
national treasure, and he hoped it would long remain in 1 
hands of the present owner, Mr. W. M. de Zoete, w 
seemed to be taking great care of it. The church was th 
visited, and proved a most interesting place, as admiral 
described by the Rev. H. J. Boys, rector. The church 
noteworthy for the alabaster tomb and effigy of Sir Willi 
Marney, who died in 1414, and for the terra-cotta tom 
with effigies of Henry Lord Marney, who commen 
the building of the hall, who died im 1523, and. 
son, John Lord Marney, who died in the same year. 1 
party were hospitably entertained to tea on the beauti 
lawn in front of the Hall by Mr. De Zoete, and were aft 
wards permitted to view portions of the house, which isf 
of treasures in the way of carving, pottery and paintin 
Hearty thanks were accorded to Mr. De Zoete for 
kindness. 

History in~Musical Instruments. 


The first evening lecture in the Moot Hall was on “a 
Instruments of Music figured and portrayed in: the artis 
productions of the Middle Ages.” With this subject, a 
handled, Rev. F. W. Galpin provided an hour’s delight 
entertainment. With his unique collection of musi 
instruments, such types as are depicted in carving 4 
stained windows in the cathedrals and churches of our la 
he described the development of stringed, wind and pulsai 
instruments. He also played on them quite deftly so 
airs of the times, and familiarised the audience with | 
harp, psaltery, dulcimer, flute, hurdy-gurdy, shawms 
horns, the sackbut and the cymbals. He showed, too, ' 
development as evidenced in present-day instruments, ¢ 
with merry tune made the Morris dance and rural rey 
live again. He fully justified the claims of this branch 
archeology, and said in these silent stones depicting 
instruments of the long ago they found sermons which 
ordinary passer-by failed to read, and much modern p 
judice disappeared in sympathy with the living past. 


e/ 


Little Maplestead Church. A ih 

Little Maplestead Church has the distinction of be 
one of four similar churches in the whole country ow 
its peculiar design to the fact that it belonged to the Knig 
of St. John of Jerusalem, and was probably built at~ 
end of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth cent 
The entrance to the church is through a small porchi 
an octagonal nave, in which are .six peculiarly car’ 
pillars which support the tower. Round the*outside of - 
pillars runs: the circular aisle, which gives the churcl 
remarkable appearance. The chancel is apsidal and 
also very quaint and beautiful. .Mr. St. John Hope | 


| 
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jlained the features of the church. _The venerable Judge 

3aylis added some observations, and Sir Henry Howorth 

endered the thanks of the party to the vicar, the Rev. J. F. 

Jarward, who, he mentioned, had occupied that position 

or fifty-two years. 
tine ts Great Maplestead Church. 

The party proceeded to Great Maplestead Church, which 
3 cruciform in shape and exceedingly quaint. The vicar, 
he Rev. A. F. Evans, met the visitors, and supplemented 
he remarks of Mr. St. John Hope with some curious facts. 
ir Henry Howorth described it as “a little church in 
vhich almost every treasure from the twelfth century 
nwards is represented.” The chancel is beautifully 
ecorated. 

. bags Castle Hedingham Church. 

A pleasant drive brought the visitors to Castle Heding- 
iam, where after lunch at the Bell Hotel a move was made 
o the church. Mr. St. John Hope explained that this 
hurch was one of which they would like to have the 
\istory, but like a great many others, it had no history, 
xcept what the stones could tell them. By the ornaments 
m the north porch, he should fix the date of the church 
is of the twelfth century. There had been some later 
vork of brick, including the tower, which he praised highly, 
yointing out, however, that the date 1616 placed on a stone 
ecording the name of the master builder only referred to 
some repairs to the tower, as it must be of earlier construc- 
ion. The badges over the west window in the tower all 
jeemed to point to John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, who 
lied in 1513. One was a representation of a bo’sun’s 
whistle, such as was carried by bo’suns in the reign of 
denry VIII, with a chain to it, put there because he was 
-ord High Admiral ; the next was a jack or winch, because 
lis name was John; then came the De Vere mullet, then 
he chain of state, because he was Lord Chamberlain, then 
in Ox crossing a ford, then a boar and another peculiar 
hing (like the wing of a bird) of heraldic meaning. 


Hedingham Castle. 


At the other side of the village the castle keep, a 
lelightful place, provided abundant interest. The keep for 
senturies formed part of the home of the ancient De Veres, 
who came over with the Conqueror, and who are repre- 
sented even at the present day, through the female line, in 
che family occupying the handsome modern structure close 
»y the grand ruins of the twelfth-century stronghold. It 
ilso possesses a fine old church, full of interest to the 
antiquarian ; and, under the guidance of the President, Sir 
tenry Howorth, Mr. W. Hale Hilton and also Mr. St. John 
ope, the attractions of this beautiful spot became doubly 
nteresting, 

The Colchester Charters. 

Mr. W. Gurney Benham, J.P., of Colchester, at the 
vening meeting described “ The Town Charters of Col- 
hester,” He mentioned that he had arrayed before him 
he Red Book, the Red Parchment Book, the Court Rolls 
-xtending over 500 years, the Sessions Roll extending over 
hree centuries, and numerous other books and documents— 
0 many, indeed, that one might wander for forty years in 
his wilderness without exhausting its resources. The 
locuments were alive with human interest and human 
roblems, and Mr. Benham extracted from them much that 
vas entertaining, from the “ fullest possible measure of 
lome rule” ard the privilege the burgesses enjoyed to hunt 
he pole-cat, given under the charter of Richard I. in 1189 to 
nuch later date. The Oath Book, he said, contained over 
00 oaths of varying length and strength. We make our 
nayor and town clerk swear—sometimes with good reason, 
le explained—and we make them take ancient oaths which 

er predecessors in office took, although they are inappro- 
riate to the duties of the office in modern times. 

Sir Henry Howorth remarked that these charters had 
een most carefully examined and arranged, and taken the 
reatest care of by the exemplary town. 

Mr. Benham replied that as one of the ruling body of 
1€ town he appreciated those remarks, but the awakening 
f the interest of the Council and the town generally to the 
mportance of its antiquities was very much due toZAlder- 
1an Henry Laver, who had been a member of the Council 
r a great number of years, and had a way of impressing 
1S views upon his. colleagues they did not care to ignore. 
he present Modern Council of Colchester, he added, though 
nable to do things quite in the same simple way as their 
tedecessors ‘managed them, was very jealous of its ancient 
ghts and Privileges of the town, very zealous in the pre- 
-rvation of its records and very desirous that so far as 
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money would allow—and the wholesome fear of the rate- 
payers permit—these records would gradually be tran- 
scribed and’ printed and published faithfully and fully, 
which after all was ‘the only effectual way of making sure 
of preserving these records for posterity. 

Mr. Laver, who was called upon to make a speech, 
expressed pleasure that the efforts he had made to preserve 
these precious documents had had some effect, and he was 
very hopeful that the town recognised that they were doing 
a good work in preserving these records, and he hoped 
before many years the whole would be translated and 
published. 

A paper on “The Essex Sackvilles” was to have been 
read by Dr. Horace Round, but to the regret of the members 
he was not well enough to attend. 


Inwerth and Coggeshall. 

On Thursday the ‘Coggeshall country was visited. 
Inworth Church was inspected, and at Coggeshall the fine 
fifteenth-century church of St. Peter ad Vincula, a full 
account of it being given by Mr. G. F. Beaumont, F.S.A., 
formerly hon. secretary to the Essex Archeological Society. 
After lunch at the Chapel Hotel, the whole party visited 
Paycocke’s House, which has become one of the great show 


places of Coggeshall. They were received by the Rev. 
Conrad and Mrs. Noel. 


Bradwell Church. 

Bradwell Church was the next place at which a call was 
made, and the visitors were greatly delighted with this 
quaint and interesting structure, which was ably described 
by the Rev. T. H. Curling, a former rector. It is a Norman 
edifice, and contains the remains of a fine rood-screen, some 
old stained glass and mural paintings, with some curious 
memorials of the departed. On the way to Faulkbourn 
Hall the party visited the mammoth barns at Cressing 
Temple, and at Faulkbourn Hall found a most imposing 
example of a brick mansion believed to have been built in 
1439 by Sir John Fortescue, and held by the Bullock family 
from 1637 until eight years ago. The visitors were hospit- 
ably entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Christopher W. Parker. 

Dr. Gilberd’s Birthplace. 

At the evening meeting at the town hall Dr. J. Horace 
Round, in a paper on “The Carrington Legend” dealt 
exhaustively with the question of bogus pedigrees; and in 
a second paper, “A Note on Dr. Gilberd,” the famous Col- 
chester worthy, he examined historical records concerning 
Gilberd’s birthplace, and as to the identity of the house in 
which he lived. He was not sure, however, that he really 
lived at the. Trinity Street Tymperleys. Dr. Round was 
heartily thanked for his interesting papers. 


Colchester Castle. 


There was a very large muster at the castle, where an 
admirable description was given of the building by Mr. 
St. John Hope. It was difficult to realise, he said, that 
when the Institute met here in 1876 there was still a violent 
quarrel as to the Roman origin of the castle. After the 
meeting, Mr. Butler wrote a pamphlet upholding the theory 
of Mr. Jenkins and others that the building was purely 
Roman from top to bottom, was the temple of Claudius 
and several other things. But now we knew better, and 
that it was erected about 1100 in the vicinity of some 
Roman remains, the materials of which were used in its 
construction. As to the suggestion that Eudo Dapifer built 
the castle, that was clearly disproved by the Chartularies, 
one document in which—of about the year 1100—showed 
that Eudo’s father and brother had held it before it was 
given to Eudo, and that brought it back to the Conqueror, 
so he hoped henceforth they would hear no more of Eudo 
being the founder or builder of the Colchester Castle. Mr. 
Hope referred to the sale in 1683 to John Wheeley, who 
began to pull it down, and the ruins he left were sold to 
Sir Isaac Rebow. The castle eventually came into the 
family of Mr. Charles Gray, from whom it descended to 
Mr. James Round. Mr. Hope next exhibited plans of the 
Tower of London and Colchester Castle ; he showed the 
great similarity, and suggested that if the London keep 
was dignified with the Tower of London why should not 
Colchester Castle, which was bigger, be known as the 
Tower of Colchester ? 

The lecture was supplemented by Dr. Horace Round 
and Sir Henry Howorth. 


Round Colchester’s Walls. 


In the afternoon, Dr. Laver conducted a larger party 
than usual in a circuit of the town walls at Colchester, 
stirting from St. Mary’s Steps. He pointed out that there 
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were 1? miles of Roman walls remaining and the gate and | Richard, a rebel and enemy, who had wilfully abser 


guardroom on Balkerne Hill were very:rare, as only two 
portions of Roman gates remained—at Colchester and 
Lincoln. As to the date of the walls, according to Mr. 
Duncan they must have been built not later than the earlier 
half of the second century. Inside the wall was a great 
bank of earth which covered up burnt houses, probably 
remains of Boadicea’s revolt. On Balkerne Hill Dr. Laver 
pointed out the fine stretch of wall he rescued from the 
Improvement Commissioners of early days, who were going 
to tumble it down in order to make up the road. The 
Abbey Gate, St. Botolph’s Priory and Trinity Church were 
inspected in the course of the journey. 


KELSO ABBEY.* 


ARL DAVID, afterwards King David I. of Scotland, 
was so attracted by the fame of St. Bernard that he 
journeyed to Tiron, near Chartres, in France, greatly 
desiring to stand in his presence. St. Bernard died in 1117 
and David arrived only to kneel at his tomb. Before leaving 
Tiron he arranged that twelve monks and an abbot of the 
reformed Order of Benedictines should go to Scotland, 
where he placed them at Selkirk, close to his own forest 
home. The exact date of the foundation is unknown. 
Radulph, the first abbot, returned to Tiron in 1117, and 
William, his successor, followed him in 1119. Herbert, the 
third abbot, received the king’s permission, with the advice 
of John, the first bishop of Glasgow, to remove the abbey 
from its unsuitable site at Selkirk in Glasgow diocese, to 
Kelso on the Tweed, in the diocese of St. Andrews. The 
abbey was founded at Kelso on May 3, 1128, in the presence 
of the king and queen and their son, the Bishops of St. 
Andrews and Glasgow, an archdeacon, two priors, &c. It 
was dedicated to the Virgin and St. John the Evangelist. 
The Bishop of St. Andrews granted to the abbey the church 
of St. Mary at Kelso, and allowed the abbot and convent to 
get ‘‘crisma” and oil and ordination from any bishop in 
Scotland or in Cumbria. The abbey was free from all 
episcopal jurisdiction and dues. 

Abbot Herbert became bishop of Glasgow in 1147. His 
successor, Abbot Arnold, who became bishop of St. Andrews 
in 1160, carried forward the building of the abbey. The 
work was sufficiently advanced to receive the body of 
Henry, the Earl of Northumberland, the only surviving son 
of King David, who died on June 12, 1152. Interesting 
miniature portraits in colour of King David and his grand- 
son Malcolm IV. are preserved in the great Charter granted 
by Malcolm to the abbey in 1159. Abbot John obtained 
from Pope Alexander III. in the year 1169, for himself and 
his monastery, the privilege and precedence of a mitred 
abbey. 

The abbeys of Arbroath and Kilwinning were derived 
from Kelso, and Lindores, Lesmahagow and Fyvie were 
‘bestowed upon it. It received so many gifts in lands that 
it became one of the richest foundations in Scotland. The 
abbots, who took precedence of all other ecclesiastics of 
their rank, were frequently employed upon the king’s 
business beyond the realm. The abbots of Melrose and 
Kelso passed to Rome in the year 1181, and secured from 
Pope Lucius III. the removal of the excommunication passed 
‘upon Scotland, and brought home the golden rose to King 
William the Lion. 


This pape send wyth thir abbotys twa, 
Thare leve quhen thai tuk hame to ga, 
To the Kyng Williame of Scotland 
A rose off fyne gold rycht plesand. 


David de Bernhame, the great Bishop of St. Andrews, 
who devoted so much of his time to the dedication of 
churches throughout the country, and who dedicated the 
abbey church of Kelso on March 27, 1243, died in the year 
1252, and was buried in the abbey. 

The Byschape Daivy off Bernhame 
Past off this warld till his lang hame ; 
As he dyd here syne fand he thare 
Off hym I byd to speak no mare. 

He chesyd hys layre in till Kelsew 
Nocht in the Kyrk of Saint Andrewe. 


' The abbot of Kelso, with the abbots of Melrose, Jed- 
burgh and Dryburgh, swore fealty to Edward I. of England 
on August 28, 1296. Edward, on August 8, 1299, permitted 
the monks to elect a devout abbot in the place of Friar 


* From a paper by P. Macgregor Chalmers, F.S.4., published 
in the Kelso Mail. 


himself. The abbot, probably the same Richard, was 
ceived to the king’s peace on September 24, 1300. Edw: 
Prince of Wales, offered 4s. 8d. on May 26, 1303, as 
oblation at the mass at Kelso. On February 16, 130 
King Edward signified to the abbot and convent his pleas 
that they receive Friar Peter, a monk of Kelso, whom 
had previously requested the prior and convent of Nory 
to receive into their house during the Scottish war. F 
Peter had petitioned the king to iet him return to Ke 
‘for the monks of Norwich were not of his religion or y 
the same service.” 4 

The abbey suffered greatly in the War of Success 
It was so completely ruined that the monks and noy 
went among the other religious houses begging for food 
clothing. King David II. granted the monks leave to 
wood in the forests of Selkirk and Jedburgh for its rer 
and Edward of England issued letters of protection 
restitution of property. 

It was during the reign of James I. that priority of p 
in Parliament and in Council above the abbot of K 
was adjudged to the prior of St. Andrews. James III, t 
only nine years old, was crowned king of Scotland in 
abbey of Kelso on August 10, 1460. The abbey - 
repaired in 1487, and in 1488 it was visited by James I\ 

The abbey was destroyed in September1545. The] 
of Hertford assaulted it. Cannon were brought up a1 
breach was made in the walls. The garrison took ref 
in the town, but was afterwards captured and the ab 
won. The English commander decided to turn it int 
fort, from which to overawe the country. He repo 
that ‘‘ we devised thereupon with the Italian fortifier the 
here—Archam, and the master mason of Berwick; 
when we had spent all the day thereabouts we.found 
thing so difficult that, in our opinions, it seems imposs 
to be done within the time that we can tarry about it.” 
besiegers found the ruins “so great and superflu 
buildings of stone” that unless pulled down aad remo 
“the heaps of stones, besides the confusion of the mai 
should remain an enemy to the fortress; and to mal 
fortress so large as should contain all those superflu 
buildings should be so confused and long work as canno 
perfected in a great time.” The idea of building a fot 
Kelso was revived by the queen regent of Scotland, but: 
never carried out. 

Kelso was conferred upon Sir Robert Ker of Cessi 
in 1590. 

The part of the abbey which had not been hopele: 
destroyed, the part which still remains, was afterwz 
repaired and restored for Divine worship. The date of 
restoration, 1647, is carved near the top of the north trans 
gable. A small part of the building was converted int 
prison. 

The Chevalier was proclaimed King of Scotland at Ke 
in 1715. The commander of the Jacobite forces gave ort 
on October 23 that all the men should attend Divine ser 
“not at the Episcopal meeting-house,” but at the ‘ G 
Kirk of Kelso.” The Highlanders were again at Kelso 
1745. 

Some fragments of plaster fell from the ceiling of 
church about the year 1771, and it is reported that the « 
gregation, fearing the fulfilment of a reputed prophecy} 
Thomas the Rhymer that the kirk would fall at its full 
deserted the building. The present parish church 1 
built in 1773. The abbey ruins were cleared in the y 
1805, and in 1866 they were repaired by the Duke 
Roxburghe. 

The ruins of the abbey consist now of two sides onl} 
a tower of commanding height, which measures intern: 
about 22 feet 6 inches. It is supported by four tall pier: 
clustered shafts with pointed arches. To the north ; 
south of the tower are aisleless transepts, with la 
turrets at the angles of the gables. The transepts 
about 18 feet long, divided into two bays. Of the bu 
ing which projected to the west of. the tower only 
north wall and one half of the west gable remain. -7 
part, which measures about 22 feet 6 inches by 21 | 
3 inches, was the same height as the transepts. 7 
building to the east of the tower was about 62 feet bre 
divided into three aisles. The north and south walls h 
almost entirely disappeared, but two piers and two arc 
of the arcade between the centre and the south aisles 
preserved. The piers are cylindrical on plan with sn 
attached shafts on the south to carry the aisle vault, and 
the east and west to carry an inner recessed arch. Th 
are no other piers in Scotland of this design. 
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‘The low vaulted building to the south of the transept 
gave access to the cloister, which extended along the south 
of the three-aisled building. 

Fragments of richly decorated work of a later period are 
preserved in Dr. Rutherford’s garden. ; 

The design of the west front is unique in Scotland. The 
transept walls are the same height as the main wall of the 
three-aisled building, and are divided into four storeys. 
The lower storey was decorated with arcading, the arches 
interlacing ; the three upper storeys had each two round- 
headed windows, those in the second and third storeys 
having detached shafts in the angles of the jambs. The 
buildings were covered with high pitched roofs, whose lines 
an be traced upon the tower walls. The interior was 
covered with flat panelled timber ceilings. The piscina in 
the south-east corner of the south transept indicates that 
an altar stood against the east wall. 

When the abbey was founded in 1128 a pure Norman 
style was in use. But the Norman characteristics of the 
work which is preserved are so largely mixed with details 
of Transitional type that the date cannot be earlier than 
about 1160. The upper part of the tower was built about 
1200. 

The portions of the abbey church which have been 
preserved are at present understood to be a nave about 
22 feet square, north and south transepts of smaller 
dimensions, a central tower and part of a three-aisled 
choir. If this is a correct interpretation then the church of 
Kelso instead of being one of the greatest of our Medizeval 
abbey churches was one of the smallest. The building 
was then strangely disproportioned to the important part 
which the abbot and convent played in the nation’s history. 

It is many years since my attention was drawn to the 
subject by Mr. D. C. Macvail, St. James Terrace, Glasgow, 
who remarked upon the similarity between the remaining 
portion of Kelso Abbey and the west front of Ely 
Cathedral. I had not visited this cathedral at the time, but 
its design was sufficiently known to appreciate the value of 
the suggestion. 

I visited Ely two years ago. Many points of resem- 
blance were noted. The western tower of Ely stands upon 
the medial line of the cathedral and is of commanding 
height. It is built upon four great piers with pointed 
arches opening to the centre aisle of the nave, to a north 
and a south transept, and, in the original design, to a 
western arm similar to the transepts. This western arm 
was rebuilt as a galilee porch and upper room at a later 
time, but the remaining fragments of the original structure 
are of the same date as the tower and transepts. The 
transepts are two bays in length with great turrets at the 
angles, divided by string-courses. The lower part is of 
plain ashlar, two orders of wall arcading follow, then a 
window storey with a band of wall arcading above, under 
the upper windows. The interior is covered with flat 
panelled timber ceilings. There is a semicircular apsidal 
chapel on the east side of the south transept. The chapel 
of the north transept has been destroyed. The piers of the 
nave are designed alternately.as a cluster of shafts and as 
cylinders, with small shafts attached to the one side to carry 
the aisle vaulting and to form a line of division between the 
bays of the arcade on the other. The Norman style of the 
west front is of advanced type, and details characteristic of 
Transitional work are freely introduced. It was built about 
the year 1160, 

_ [he description of this work at Ely Cathedral corresponds 
with that of the west front of Kelso Abbey. The re- 
semblance is so close that the conclusion appears inevitable 
that the designer of the Scots building owed much to his 
knowledge of its magnificent southern contemporary. The 
architect of Kelso may have come from Ely. 

It is unfortunate that the published records of the English 
cathedrals are not available for study in Scotland. I made 
inquiry at Ely, but for the present I cannot say if there is 
any reference in the cathedral documents to the abbey of 
Kelso or its founders. Ely is not mentioned in the “ Liber 
Je Calchou.” 

_ The opinion may be entertained from the above descrip- 
ons that the remaining fragment of Kelso Abbey is only 
he west front—a western tower with north and south tran- 
septs, used as chapels, and a western porch, the whole form- 
ng a galilee. The three-aisled building was the nave 
*xtending eastward to a great choir. 

_ During the summer of last year I visited Kelso several 
tmeés on business. Through the kind offices of Mr. Bruce, 
uilder, I secured the interest of the provost and magistrates 
f the town, who readily granted me permission to dig in 


the ground outside the area of the graveyard, under the 
supervision of Mr. Hume, the burgh surveyor. This was 
done on June 29, 1906. Mr. Tait, to whom at the outset I 
submitted a sketch of what I supposed to be the plan of the 
original abbey church, informed me that the part of the 
building I referred to as the choir was at the present time a 
narrow detached strip of burial-ground enclosed within 
walls on the north, east and west, and by a large public 
school on the south. It. was known locally as ‘‘ The Aisle,” 
and contained several monuments of considerable age. 

Careful measurements were taken of the walls and 
pillars. Then the workmen dug at every available point 
until they reached undisturbed gravel. No stones of any 
size were discovered, but the material thrown out was 
always broken shivers of freestone and lime. The founda- 
tion-stones may have been removed in the laying of drains 
and gas and water-mains, many of which were discovered— 
some long since disused and unexpectedly brought to light— 
or it may be that the foundations as well as the walls and 
pillars have been appropriated to the buildings in the town. 
The abbey was used as a quarry for many years. 

An ancient ashlar wall, about 4 feet thick and lying ia 
the direction of north and south, was destroyed when the 
public school was built. A stone pavement and a sarco- 
phagus, now preserved at the west end of the abbey, were 
also discovered. The builder of the school, Mr. W. Dickison, 
assisted me to take the measurements of the wall. When 
these were laid down on a plan drawn to scale, together 
with the plan of Ely Cathedral, it was found that by adding 
five bays to the existing two bays on the east of the tower, 
and making the nave seven bays long and then setting off 
an arch equal in width to the centre aisle of the nave and 
thus indicating the position of a central tower, the ancient 
wall was exactly in line with the last pier added, that is, the 
eastern pier of.a crossing. I conclude that the old wall 
which was destroyed was the east wall of the south transept, 
or of the building which extended from the south of the 
transept to form the east side of the cloister garden. 

It is possible that the sarcophagus was found within the 
lines of the chapter-house. 

If there were eastern transepts of the width of the centre 
aisle of the nave and choir, the piers at the crossing pro- 
bably supported a tower, as at Ely Cathedral. The piers 
would be designed with clustered shafts similar to the piers 
supporting the western tower. That piers of this character 
did exist is proved by an engraving made by Slezer in 
1693. 

"F the narrow enclosed burial-ground, known as ‘‘ The 
Aisle,” is now accepted as indicating the position and 
dimensions of the choir, the abbey church emerges as a 
great transeptal church with a splendid west front, with a 
west tower, a great three-aisled nave of seven bays and a 
central tower and transept. It is impossible to determine 
the plan of the choir; but the suggestion may be offered 
that the original structure was designed with a semicircular 
apse, and that this apse was removed at a later time and 
the choir lengthened and terminated with a square end. 
From the evidence which has now been adduced we find 
that the total internal length of the abbey was 302 feet. It 
ranks as the second longest church in Scotland, being only 
exceeded in length by the cathedral church of St. Andrews. 

The design of the west front of Kelso Abbey, of which 
so much happily remains, is the finest and most impressive 
in Scotland, worthy of its great founder and of its splendid 
history. Its source may with good reason be found in the 
contemporary design of Ely Cathedral. 


CUBICAL EXTENT OF BUILDINGS. 


ali Building Act committee of the London County 
Council report that they have recently received a 
deputation from the London and District Association of 
Engineering Employers, who urged that steps should imme- 
diately be taken to remove the restrictions as to cubical 
extent imposed by the London Building Act, 1894. The 
deputation stated that these restrictions made it almost 
impossible for engineering firms to carry out their work 
in London in accordance with modern requirements, that 
many firms had already removed their works from the 
county, and that others would be compelled to follow their 
example unless the restrictions were removed without 
delay. The committee are of opinion that the restrictions 
press very severely, not only on the engineering trade, but 
also on many other trades and businesses in London, and 
are supported in this view by the fact that applications are 
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frequently, made to the Council for permission to erect 
buildings of the warehouse class exceeding 450,000 cubic 
feet, which under the present law the Council is unable to 
grant. In connection with these applications it is strongly 
represented that the limit of 450,000 cubic feet has the 
effect not only of embarrassing trades and businesses in 
London, but of preventing important and essential develop- 
ments rendered necessary by modern commercial methods. 
Moreover, it is pointed out that such restrictions do not 
obtain in other towns. 

The committee think that the difficulty would best be 
removed by amending the London Building Act, 1894, so 
as to give the Council full discretion to allow buildings to 
be erected of such cubical extent as may be in its opinion 
reasonable. The principle was adopted by the Council on 
November 15, 1904, upon a report on the London Building 
Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1905, but the necessary amend- 
ments of sections 75, 76 and 77 were contained in that 
portion of the Bill which was not proceeded with. In the 
event of the Act being amended as suggested it would be 
desirable that a statement should be drawn up and adopted 
by the Council laying down the principles which would 
cuide the Council when dealing with applications for per- 
mission to erect buildings exceeding 450,000 cubic feet in 
extent. The committee are advised by the solicitor, under 
standing order, that the Council has power to promote 
legislation on the subject, and as they are of opinion that 
the suggested amendments should be obtained with the 
least possible delay they recommend :— 

(a) That the operation of the standing order be sus- 
pended in order that the following recommendation may 
be dealt with :-—(d) That application be made in the session 
of Parliament of 1908, with a view to the amendment of the 
London Building Act, 1894, as under—(i.) Section 75 to be 
amended so as to enable the Council to allow horizontal 
separation. (ii.) Section 76 to be amended so as to remove 
all restrictions on the Council’s power to allow increased 
cubical capacity for buildings of the warehouse class. 
(iii.) Section 77 to be amended, on the lines laid down in 
the London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1905, so as to 
give the Council discretionary power with regard to open- 
ings in party walls, the provision of fire-resisting doors 
constructed of materials other than iron and the uniting of 
buildings. 

The fire brigade committee recognise the importance 
of affording all possible facilities for the carrying on of 
trades and manufactures in London, but in view of the far- 
reaching effect of the Building Act committee’s proposals on 
the work of the Council, as the authority charged with the 
duty of protecting life and property in London from the 
danger from fire, have asked that committee to afford 
the fire brigade committee an opportunity of considering 
the matter, and if necessary making representations to them 
on the subject. 


SHREWSBURY ABBEY. 


HE annual meeting of the Shropshire Archzological 

and Natural History Society was held in Shrews- 

bury, Lord Barnard (the president of the Society) being 
chairman. 

The Rev. Prebendary Auden (chairman of the Council) 
read the annual report. It stated, says the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle, that the work of the Society had been steadily 
maintained. Two important efforts on behalf of old 
buildings had been inaugurated and partly carried out 
under its fostering care. The one was the repair of the 
tower of Shrewsbury Abbey Church and the other was the 
excavation on the site of the abbey at Haughmond. The 
first was a work of imperative necessity for the security of 
the building, while the second had yielded important results 
in determining the situation of the various parts of which 
the abbey was composed. Since the last report the nume- 
rous MSS. relating to Shropshire left in a more or less 
complete form by the late Mr. William Phillips had been 
purchased at the joint expense of the Society and the com- 
mittee of the Shrewsbury Free Library, and would be 
utilised from time to time for the purposes of the 
“ Transactions.” 

The Chairman proposed the adoption of the report and 
statement of accounts. The report glided very lightly over 
two matters which were both of considerable importance. 
The first was the question of the repair of the tower of the 
abbey church, a work which must cause a great deal of 
anxiety to all those who were interested in the state of such 
a magnificent monument as that, and in fact to all who 


were interested in the glorious memorials of the ancient 
town of Shrewsbury. The cost, as they all knew, had 
turned out to be a very serious matter. At the same time 
he believed that the promoters of the restoration work had 
reduced that cost to the lowest limit possible without 
scamping the work. He had carried about with him for 
several weeks the draft of a letter which it was contem- 
plated he should issue to the Press in London appealing 
for assistance, but his duties recently as chairman of the 
Departmental Committee on Agriculture had prevented him 
giving serious attention to the. draft, although he hoped 
that he might now be in a position to further consider 
the matter. There was another point in connection with 
the subject, however, which made him hesitate, and that 
was the enormous number of appeals of every con- 
ceivable sort made to the public at the present time. 
He did not say for one moment that they were not per- 
fectly justified, but the fact remained that unless one 
had some specially powerful lever to work with, unless 
one was very careful and took special steps, the response 
might be very inadequate, and there was a risk that the 
work one had in hand might be hampered rather than 
assisted. At the same time, they might rely upon it that 
he should not let the matter rest, and he would be pre- 
pared to co-operate with and welcome the assistance of 
anyone in Shrewsbury or the county, or anywhere else 
in the country, who was interested in the preservation of 
that ancient monument, who would help him or give him 
any advice as to how an appeal to the public was most 
likely to touch the hearts of those whose assistance they 
sought. Another matter which was referred to in the report 
was the excavation work on the site of Haughmond Abbey 
which, as they all knew, was due very largely to an enthu. 
siastic archeologist, and one of their own ‘townsmen, Mr 
Southam. They could not be too grateful, he thought, tc 
Mr. Southam for all he had done in connection with tha 
grand old Medizval building. Their thanks were due t 
him and to all those who co-operated with him. The nobk 
lord next referred to the losses by death mentioned in the 
report, and, referring to the position of the Society, ex 
pressed a hope that there would be an increase in tht 
number of those who took an interest in it. It had beer 
mentioned that more generous subscriptions were desirable 
That was a truism, and was the case with almost ever 
society, but at the same time he hoped they would not let! 
fall upon deaf ears or treat it as a platitude. For a grea 
number of years that Society had done extremely usefu 
work. The work of archzeology was not only of great valu 
to the student of history and to those who wished to stud 
the evolution of the British race as that now existed, bu 
it was also, as they would admit, a most fascinating an 
engrossing pursuit. To those engaged in other and laboriou 
work it was a most diverting occupation to turn to, and h 
claimed that it was both useful and recreative. The trad) 
tions which clustered round the county and its many ancien 
buildings provided them all with an admirable study, an 
he felt that they might look forward with confidence to th 
future welfare of the Society. a 
Prebendary Auden, in seconding, said the restoration ¢ 
the abbey tower was necessary and a very valuable worl 
In regard to the excavation at Haughmond, they owe 
practically everything to Mr. Southam, and had it not bee 
for the efforts which that gentleman had put forth the wor 
done would not have been accomplished. Mr. Southam wé 
a modest man, however, and he had not told everyor 
what he (Prebendary Auden) knew, and that was that I 
paid a good deal of money out of his pocket in connectic 
with it. He believed he was right in saying that there wi 
something like 60/7. unpaid, for which Mr. Southam was | 
present responsible. He only mentioned the fact so th: 
those in a position to do so might help Mr. Southam in th 
matter. The Society had had rather more losses by dea! 
than usual. They wanted more members, and they wantt 
more young members. Many of them who had _ bee 
engaged in that work for a number of years would like’ 
see some of the duties falling on younger shoulders. F 
ventured to think that the study of archzeology broug] 
with it a great deal of pleasure, and he would like to ple: 
with young people to take a deeper interest in the wor 
As his lordship had said, it was a most fascinating al 
agreeable pursuit. oe 
The report and accounts were then unanimous 
adopted. 
Prebendary Moss said it struck him that among t) 
many claims archeology had on the public interest the’ 
was one which to some extent seemed to have be! 
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forgotten, he meant the claim which it had to interpret the 
problems of the present day. We lived in such a rushing 
and hurrying world that there was no little danger that we 
‘might be overwhelmed with the circumstances around us. 
He thought therefore that archaeology was not only recrea- 
tive, but it was informing and enlightening to look back on 
the past and see how the present had grown out of it. 
Certainly in Shropshire, with its ancient abbeys and castles 
and old buildings of various sorts, we had innumerable 
opportunities of seeing the links which bound us to the 
past and interpreting their relation to the present. He was 
confident that the more the past was studied by the light 
of our archzeological remains and in other ways the better 
we should be qualified to deal with those large problems 
which pressed upon us every day. 


FURTHER STRAND IMPROVEMENT. 


HE Further Strand Improvement Committee held a 
meeting on Saturday at 54 Mount Street, W., the 
residence of the Earl of Plymouth, and decided to renew its 
agitation for the modification of the London County Council’s 
building plan for the Strand frontage of the Aldwych 
“island site.” The committee decided to present to the 
new London County Council the memorial which was 
rejected by the old County Council. 

Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., who presided, said the 
change which had taken place in the County Council gave 
them the opportunity of pressing a subject which was of the 
greatest importance, and they ought not to allow the occa- 
sion for making a dignified street in connection with the 
Holborn to Strand improvements to pass. He understood a 
portion of the frontage had already been let to some of the 
colonial bodies for their offices. That, no doubt, gave a 
new importance to the scheme, and the thoroughfare 
should therefore be made something worthy of London. 
If the present opportunity were lost it could never be found 
again and everyone would hereafter be sorry. He hoped 
the London County Council would be found willing to 
receive a deputation and a further memorial on the subject. 

The Earl of Plymouth said it was thought of great 
importance that if they were to approach the new County 
Council some memorial should be in their hands before the 
adjournment for the recess. They had now a Council 
totally different from that which was in office a year or two 
ago. Since the memorial was presented it had been 
decided that the frontage of the centre block in the Strand 
should be occupied by offices of a Colonial Government, a 
fact which strengthened their case materially. It seemed 
hardly fair for them to be met with the argument that a 
very large sum of money—350,000/, it was said, but he did 
not think that amount was adhered to now—would be lost 
to the County Council if the land they asked for were given 
up to the streets. He thought they should bear in mind that 
this was one of the most important roadways in London as 
far as traffic was concerned, and the nature of the buildings 
to be erected and the importance which would be given to 
it by making the thoroughfare as fine and dignified as 
possible would largely enhance the value of the frontages 
themselves. He moved:—“ That in the opinion of this 
meeting a clear case has been made against the plan 
adopted for the land between Aldwych and the Strand ; 
and Colonial Governments having decided to erect Govern- 
ment buildings on the land in question, it is hereby agreed 
to present another memorial to the London County Council 
im support of the plan advocated by the Further Strand 

mprovement Committee, in the hope that the Council will 
now see that it will be a blot upon the Metropolis if the 
roadway be not given its natural course direct to and from 
the Courts of Justice.” 

Mr. Harold Cox, M.P., in seconding the resolution said 
the question of expense did not naturally follow, for if they 
cut off a portion of the frontage they would reduce in pro- 
Portion the amount of recoupment which the Council would 
get, because by widening the street they would get better 
frontages and a better price for the land, which was at pre- 
sent a drug in the market. 

Mr. J. C. Paget cited the case of the removal of Temple 
Bar in illustration of the shortcomings of the authorities 
when improvements were made. There, he said, the traffic 
~ wide thoroughfare was brought into a narrow bottle 
_ The-resolution was unanimously adopted. The further 
improvement Suggested by the committee is an elimination 
of the curve in the north side of the Strand between the 


churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes. 
This would mean taking a slice off the eastern end of the 
London County Council’s island front and setting back the 
roadway a few feet. It would enable traffic to proceed in a 
straight line from St. Mary-le-Strand to the Law Courts. 

Mr. Mark H. Judge, the honorary secretary of the com- 
mittee, had prepared the following statement of the cost of 
the Further Strand improvement :— 

Though the Further Strand Improvement Committee have 
not dealt with figures in their appeals to the London County 
Council, for reasons stated, the value of the land proposed 
to be added to the public way to make the road direct and 
to form the island pavement was estimated by the late 
Council at a very high figure indeed. 

Before the summer recess of 1903 the improvements 
committee of the Council stated that the plan advocated by 
the Further Strand Improvement Committee was ‘‘some- 
what similar to the one proposed by Mr. Thorneycroft,” 
which they reported would add to the thoroughfare land 
valued for building purposes at 350,000/. On this, at the 
time, I wrote as follows :—‘‘It would be interesting to have 
some details as to how these valuations were arrived at. 
Without details the figures certainly appear to be exces- 
sive. To estimate the value by the superficial area only 
would not give a correct result, as, in such a position, the 
first consideration of value is the frontage.” 

In the report of the same committee in October 1903, 
there were more figures, and for the plan advocated by the 
Further Strand Improvement Committee the value of the 
land to be surrendered was then put at 239,400/.,a reduction 
of no less than 110,600/. Still, no details were given as to 
how the valuations had been made. Doubtless these details 
were given to the committee ; why not to the Council in 
public sitting ? 

Let me endeavour to get some meaning out of the 
large figures which have appalled a few persons, and which 
some apparently hope will appal the ratepayer, and thus 
perpetuate the blunder which now mars the new Strand. 

The building area which would be given up to the public 
if the Further Strand Improvement Committee’s proposal is 
adopted would be about 12,560 square feet. This, as I] have 
said, the late Council valued at 239,400/.—that is, thirty 
years’ purchase of a ground rent of 7,980/. per annum. 
The middle block has an area of about 123,350 square feet, 
and would therefore, on the above basis, be worth 2,351,1132, 
or a ground rent of 78,370/. perannum. The improvements 
committee of the Council, however, have recommended, and 
the Council have accepted, an offer of 55,o00/. per annum 
for this block. 

_ Why was the land required for the alteration valued at 
42 per cent. higher than the land to be let for building 
purposes ? 

The late Council estimated the rental (rateable) value of 
the 12,560 square feet proposed to be given up to the public 
at 12,690/7. per annum if built upon. Now the west block, 
on which the buildings are completed, has an area of 
24,440 square feet, and on the same basis its rateable value 
would be 24,6927, per annum, whereas it is actually 
assessed as of the total rateable value of only 13,668/. per 
annum. It would be interesting and instructive to be 
told what ground rent the Council receive for the west 
block. 

The above figures do not take into account the fact that 
the buildings on the west block were in considerable part 
built at the cost of the ratepayers. On Tuesday next 
a little bill of some 6,o00/. will be presented for payment 
‘‘in respect of the more costly design or elevation required 
by the Council for the new Gaiety Restaurant premises.” 
No inducement of a like contribution to the cost of building 
on the east block has been held out. 

Without going into further details, I think I have shown 
that the late Council’s estimate of the financial sacrifice in- 
volved in the further improvement asked for is, to say the 
least, somewhat inflated. But the question of cost was not 
the real objection, for Mr. Davies, as chairman of the late 
improvements commitiee of the Council, spoke in the 
Council against our proposal in 1903 as follows :—‘ The 
new Strand was wider than Northumberland Avenue, and 
quite adequate for the traffic. With regard to the architec- 
tural effect, his committee had not been convinced that the 
setting back of the frontage would be any considerable 
improvement, and he asked the Council to support the com- 
mittee in rejecting the plan advocated by the Further Strand 
Improvement Comniittee.” : 

Any less thorough amendment than that advocated in 
the memorial to be presented to the Council on Tuesday 
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policy of the late Metropolitan Board of Works when laying 
out Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing Cross Road, which 
are narrow, second-rate streets, instead of the broad and 
noble thoroughfares they should have been. 

It is to be hoped that the new Council will realise that 
the questions involved in this proposal are outside the 
haggling of the market. About 75,000/. was spent in 
improving Tottenham Court Road at its junction with 
Oxford Street by removing the block of buildings east of 
what was then Bozier’s Court. To begrudge the cost 
necessary to give the Strand its natural course to and from 
the Courts of Justice, in connection with an improvement 
scheme which involves an expenditure of five millions 
sterling would be discreditable to the intelligence of the 
Metropolis, and we may surely hope that the new County 
Council will put matters right by granting the prayer of our 
memorial. 

On behalf of the Further Strand Improvement Committee 
I have renewed the offer made to and declined by the late 
Council, viz. to pay the Council 50/. for the use of the 
Strand frontage of the east block for three months, for the 
erection of a hoarding 30 feet high, in order to demonstrate 
how buildings on the present line of frontage would mar 
what would otherwise become the noblest thoroughfare in 
the Metropolis. 


INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS. 


T the midsummer examinations of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects 137 candidates passed the “ pre- 
liminary,” eighty-seven the “ intermediate” and thirty-four 
the “ final and special.” The following are the names of the 
last candidates, who are now qualified for candidature as 
Associates :—Harold Percy Brentnall, Henry Brown, Duncan 
Walter Clark, William Thomas Clarke, Charles Emerson 
Clouting, Frederick Edwin Collington, Lawrence Stanley 
Crosbie, Leonard William Edmonds, George Hartley Gold- 
smith, Walter Godfrey Green, Alfred Hill, William David 
Jenkins, Arthur William Kenyon, George Esslemont Gordon 
Leith, Percy Wells Lovell, Walter Goldstraw Moffatt, 
Spencer Harris Joseph Murch, Bruce William Oliver, 
Harry Phibbs, Louis Augustus Phillips, Henry Arthur 
Porter, John Clifford Proctor, A. Hurley Robinson, Edgar 
John Scaife, Herbert Marshall Spence, William Stockdale, 
Robert John Tall, Arthur Tedman, Alfred Dennis Thacker, 
Bernard David Tracey, William Whitehead, Arthur 
Reginald Widdowson, Leslie Wilkinson, Samuel Arthur 
Spear Yeo. 


Ventilation at the New Bailey. 


Sir,—It was with some concern that the public must 
have read Sir Forrest Fulton’s strictures as to the want of 
ventilation of the new Central Criminal Court. Though 
‘“Common Sense” is scarcely correct in referring to the 
“Plenum ” system as new, yet I agree cordially with the 
suggestion that the Corporation shall make inquiries as to 
possible amendments. But are amendments possible with- 
out heavy expenditure being involved? I am of opinion 
that the system of forced propulsion (and to a lesser extent 
of forced expulsion) cannot compare favourably with 
natural means, such as Boyle’s or Kite’s. To incur heavy 
expenditure in installing a system that, in its very nature, 
is complicated and one needing superior attendant labour is to 
incur a heavy responsibility—I refer to the committee of the 
Corporation. Natural ventilation will, as a rule, act auto- 
matically, but even when induced action is necessary, this 
can be supplied at a reasonable cost. May I be permitted 
to refer to an instance within my own experience? A 
client complained to me of the Egyptian plague of flies to 
which his bedroom was subjected—the house was an old 
one, and the room stretched from front to rear. I called in 
the services’ of Mr. Robert Boyle, and as a result of the 
natural ventilation introduced, the flies disappeared as if 
by magic. Natural ventilation is the triumph of efficiency, 
moderate first cost and upkeep, as opposed to the heavy 
burden of the mechanical ventilation as employed in the 
new Courts.—Yours, &c., Lipra, 
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Rownson, Drew & Clydesdale, Ltd. 


Srr,—We beg to inform you that, with a view to 
facilitating the amalgamation of our businesses, and also for 
family reasons, we have converted the two undersigned 
firms into a limited liability company, registered under the 
name of Rownson, Drew & Clydesdale, Ltd. The registered 
office of the company will be at 225 Upper Thames Street, 
London, to which address kindly send all communications 
All debts and liabilities of each firm will be paid and dis 
charged by the company, and all debts due to either firn 
are to be paid to the company. No shares are offered t 
the public. There is no debenture issue. The partners o 
each of the late firms will continue to take an active shar 
in the management as directors of thecompany. Weth 
you for past favours, and trust that the satisfactory relations 
that have hitherto existed between us will be continued 
between the company and yourselves.—Yours faithfully, — 

Rownson, Drew & Co., j 

Tue CLYDESDALE Iron Founpry Co. 

225 and 210 Upper Thames Street, ; 
London, E.C. : 


July 31, 1907. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Herbert Norman, of Northampton, has been awarded 
the first place in the competition for a Carnegie library i 
Northampton. The assessor, Mr. Leonard Stokes, has give 
second place and a premium of 50/. to Mr. F. W. Dormat 
third to Mr. A. E. Anderson with a premium of 25/. Seven- 
teen local architects competed. : 

Mr. Stuart Hill has been successful in the competition 
for the workhouse infirmary at Edmonton, which is esti- 
mated to cost 152,640/. : 

Sir George Hayter Chubb suggested the postponement of 
the Scottish National Exhibition until 1909, as the Franco 
British Exhibition will be held next year in London. The 
authorities of the exhibition, having. once postponed it om 
account of the Dublin Exhibition, appear to be opposed to 
the suggestion. 4 

Mr. Dermod O’Brien has been elected a constituent 
member of the Royal Hibernian Academy, of which he h 
been hitherto an Associate. 

The Exhibition Executive Committee of the Edinburg 
Architectural Association state that the exhibition in th 
Royal Scottish Academy rooms has met with gratifyi 
recognition, and has been highly appreciated by a lar, 
section of the public. They point out, however, that 
till now the receipts for admission are not up to t 
anticipated amount, and exhort the members to send ¢ 
many friends as possible before the exhibition closes 
August Io. 


The Leith Dean of Guild Court have granted warrant | 
the Queen Victoria statue committee for the erection of 
statue at the foot of Leith Walk. The committee was formes 
in 1897 to promote the object as a Diamond Jubilee 
memorial. The difficulties have now been overcome, aii 
the committee have selected a model designed by Mi 
Birnie Rhind, R.S.A., Edinburgh. 


The Dean and Chapter of Truro Cathedral have received 
from Mrs. Hawkins, of Portland Place, London, a promis 
of 20,000/. for the completion of the western towers and 
spires of Truro Cathedral. The gift is to be a memorial © 
the late Mr. C. H. T. Hawkins. The donor requests tha 
any surplus may be applied to the building of a cathedra 
school for choristers and other boys within the precincts 0 
the cathedral. ’ i 


Mr. Dudley Newman, in addition to other work, is no 
carrying out the restoration of the chancel of St. Petei 
Church, Stetchworth, near Newmarket, for the Right Ho 
the Earl of Ellesmere; also some considerable alteratiot 
and additions at Fulbourn Manor, Cambridge, for the Re 
C. W. Townley, together with additions to houses in York 
shire and at Maidenhead, and a new church at Rye Park 
Hoddesdon, Herts. a 

Mr. J. Hurry Riches, president of the Institution 0 
Mechanical Engineers, announced on Tuesday in Aberdeen’ 
at the opening of the annual meeting, that Mr. Charle! 
Hawksley, the engineer, had been good enough to communi 
cate to the Council the fact that he desired, in commemora 
tion of the centenary of the birth of his late father, to ask 
the Council to accept the sum of 1,000/. for the foundatior 
of a scholarship or premium. ; 
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THE WEEK. 


is often surprising that judges do not revolt 
iinst hearing building cases, or at the beginning im- 
we the parties to have their differences settled with 
architect as arbitrator. Sheriff SHENNAN should be 
ied not only for the time which he had to spend in 
ening to the details of a claim for which he awarded 
gs., but to prepare a ‘‘note” which reads almost likea 
| of quantities. A Scottish builder offered to erect a 
ise for 760/. Hereceived 700/. The builder claimed 
' 16s. as balance and extras. The defendants offered 
' in settlement, which was refused; they said the 
ase was not in keeping with the plans and specifica- 
ns, and the extras were unauthorised. After going 
o multitudinous details the Sheriff gave judgment 
favour of the plaintiff for 9 guineas, but allowed 
» defendants their costs, which we suppose will 


ceed that sum. His Lordship in his “note” 
d that the parties adopted a very expensive 
thod of settling their differences. It would 


ve been much more economical to have remitted 
> case to a man of skill. Petty as was the case, 
> Sheriff had to find fault with the conventional 
guage of the specification. “ Although,” says his 
rdship, “it is proved that the frames of the doors are 
t ‘good quality’ yellow pine as specified, it was 
ight to be proved that by custom of trade something 
always understood to be allowed off the thickness for 
ishing. I am not going to give countenance to any 
-h argument. The sooner tradesmen recognise that 
dealing with the public they are to use words and 
asurements in their ordinary meaning, the better for 

parties.” His Lordship would only allow the 
yenses of two skilled witnesses while admitting that 
- others were “most helpful, but in so small a case 
y were luxuries for which defenders must themselves 
7, SO far as preliminary investigations are concerned.” 
ere is no doubt to the Scottish mind a certain pride 
having an action decided by a proper judge rather 
n by an arbitrator who cannot claim to represent the 
nity of the law. But some mercy should be shown 
1 lawyer in asking him to consider the qualities of 
hes-poles, grates, stairs, sills, thicknesses of doors 
| skirtings—items which are not comprised in the 
tomary course of legal education. 


THERE can be no question about the importance of 
ting ‘schools, although little attention was given to 
subject until a recent time. In foreign schools 
ous methods of measuring the quality of light are 
Ii One introduced by Dr. SrTanisLaw Ruzicka, 
urer in hygiene, Bohemian University in Prague, 
described at the International Congress of School 
iene. This method is as follows :—A rough model 
1€ proposed school is made ; this model’is placed in 
‘ge box, the ceiling of which is constructed to repre- 
the sky; one side represents the front wall of the 
ling opposite the school—the other sides consist of 
ors; the back is removed to allow access. When a 
surement is being taken this aperture is covered 
a cloth, and the only source of light is the artificial 

The relative photometer is so constructed that 
mirror plane of a Summer-Brodhun cube reflects 
ugh small apertures in the roof of the model) to 
bserver’s eye the image of any particular spot in 
schoolroom,. so that it appears as a spot in the 
€ of a greater and brighter image of a portion of 
artificial sky reflected by a mirror benind the 
mer-Brodhun cube. A movable wedge of grey 
+18 then shifted over the image of the ceiling until 
reduced to an identical brightness with the image ; 
a reading can be got giving the relation of any 
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spot in the model to the ceiling brightness. How far 
such a method would be useful in an English town on 
a foggy day has yet to be determined. 


ARCHOLOGISTS are rivalling the historians and 
biographers in reviving interest in men who are likely 
to be ignored owing to the number of celebrities which 
now enriches the world. Hannipat is one of them. 
FLAUBERT’s romance and Rryer’s opera have restored 
Carthage. But HannipaL was so much of a school 
hero he has suffered neglect. The Germans have not, 
however, neglected the great enemy of ancient Rome, 
and investigations have been made into the history of 
the huge mound at Libyssa, which according to tradi- 
tion was the burial-place of the mighty warrior who 
nearly succeeded in breaking up the Roman Empire. 
Fearing that he might be surrendered to his enemies 
HAnniBa_ in 183 B.c. poisoned himself. At a later time 
the Roman emperor Septimius SEvERus, regardless of 
old animosities, erected a magnificent marble monument 
at the site. But in such a district as Bithynia and so ill- 
governed a country as Turkey it was not likely that the 
monument would be preserved. There are, however, some 
signs of such a work, and the earthen tumulus, which 
probably formed the core of the Roman monument, still 
remains. Photographs of the place have been taken by 
the archzologists, which may at least prevent useless 
journeys. But the fame of HannipaL must still be 
taken on trust from the historians. 


THE factitious condition of the market for Old 
Masters is suggested by the announcement that Messrs. 
Duveen Bros. have acquired the collection of paintings 
of the late RopotpH Kann for a million sterling. It 
surpasses all precedents, and the victors must be con- 
gratulated on their enterprise. But with outlay of that 
kind proportionate advantages should follow. Messrs. 
DuveEEN, we hope, will be able to make adequate profit 
on the transaction. It may, however, be doubted 
whether the possession of the whole collection could 
bring much intellectual advantage to a nation, or 
whether one or a few of the works could elevate an 
ordinary amateur. To be able to show one of the 
pictures by REMBRANDT, FRAGONARD or De Hoocu will 
be evidence of wealth, like the possession of a folio 
SHAKESPEARE. But it is possible not one of the rich 
collectors will derive as much genuine delight from 
their foreign acquisitions as VERNON and SHEEPSHANKS. 
obtained from the modern English pictures which were 
partially produced before them. The Dutch merchants 
who bought RemBranpt’s and the other artists’ works. 
were loyal to their countrymen, and it is time that 
Englishmen also should have the courage to restrict 
their purchases to works which they truly appreciate. 


Durine late years the “donjon” of Vincennes has 
been closed to ordinary visitors, although from its 
architectural and historic interest it was peculiarly 
attractive. As Vincennes was a royal residence, the 
keep did not present the appearance of a simple square 
tower. Each of the five storeys has Gothic windows, 
and at one time the niches above the entrance were 
likely to be occupied by statues. Among the prisoners 
who were retained in it were several of Dumas’s heroes 
—HeEnri oF NAvarrg, afterwards Henri IV., the Duc 
DE BEAuFoRT, the Surintendant Fouguer. In the 
eighteenth century it might be called the hotel of 
MirABEAU, for he was repeatedly confined there; and 
DipERot and other pioneers of the Revolution were 
acquainted with the interior. The donjon of Vincennes 
is about to be converted into a historical museum, for 
there are treasures still existing which are considered 
to be unsuitable for any of the numerous museums of 
Paris. The building remains practically as it was in 
the days of Cuar_es V., a king who preferred to live in 
Vincennes rather than in the Louvre. 
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COSMIC .ARCHITECTURE. 
T is now impossible to determine whether the 
description of the Shzeld of Hercules ascribed to 
Hesiop, or the description of the Shield of Achilles, 
generally accepted as Homer’s, is the older. But the 
difference in character between the subjects represented 
by the two is almost enough to indicate at least that 
they did not come from poets who were contemporaries. 
It is true the metalworker in both cases was the same, 
viz. the awkward butartistic Vutcan. And there may 
be a resemblance between some of the scenes. But on 
the whole the two might have been prduced in different 
stages of civilisation. 

Let us take the Shield of Hercules first, because 
general opinion is in favour of its priority. If we 
might dare to compare things which are so unlike, we 
should say that Hestop’s shield is Japanesque in 
treatment. We see dragons, Titans, snakes, gorgons, 
centaurs and figures which we cannot explain, but which 
probably were allegorical. ‘We seem to have got a 
peep into the laboratory of Time or Destiny and to see 
society in the making. 

The glorious shield ‘made for AcHILLEs is indicative 
of a period when a:more ordered state existed. It is 
not altogether idyllic, for we see the sword is still a 
‘factor in human affairs, and peace may at any moment 
have to give way to war. Nevertheless, the central 
boss, instead of presenting ferocious dragons, is symbolic 
of the heavens above. Around the rim we have a river 
which is more suggestive of control than the turbulent 
waves. The compartments are all symbolical of 
organisation rather than of fierce impulses. We have a 
city at peace, but not free from contests, which were, 
however, settled by counsel of the oldest. We have 
also a struggle between the city and its enemies, con- 
ducted on the principles by which the world at the time 
was guided. But poet and sculptor are glad to get 
back to harvest and vintage scenes, with village dances 
of youths and maidens. Some archeologists have 
supposed that whoever was the describer had seen 
with his bodily eyes and touched some shield of Baby- 
lonian or Ninivite art. If so a new interest is attached 
to the work, for it is difficult to imagine the great black- 
bearded warriors we see in the reliefs in Paris and 
London as condescending to unbend themselves amidst 
simple enjoyment. 

Whatever doubt may surround the works, we must 
acknowledge that in both an effort was made to 
describe the poet’s theory of life. Each may have been, 
for all we know, suggestive merely of the feelings of the 
two writers, and should not be taken as symbolising the 
general history of any period. One man was evidently 
pessimistic, the other only partially so. But each 
endeavoured by his figures and groups to express a 
meaning of which everyone who read the descriptions, 
although they could not see the shields, would be able to 
approve. 

May we not also presume that in the Greek temples 
something was done to bring the buildings into relation 
with the world around them, and with antiquity if not 
with futurity ? In asking this it must be remembered how 
imperfect is the evidence. Sculpture in several forms 
embodied the legends which were much more than 
historical pictures, for they indicated the beliefs which 
were accepted by the Greeks, and which served for 
them as solutions of the mystery of life. 
were not afraid to adorn the roof with 
stars. One kind of ornament evidently recalled 
the waves of the sea: the fret may have had a 
connection with the rocky surface of Greece, and 
*he egg and dart was of greater importance than it 
is in the cornices of modern villas. It should not be 
forgotten that with the Greeks the world, or as much of 
the earth’s surface as they were acquainted with, was 
not accepted as delightful or mystic. A Greek would 
hesitate a long time to suggest a mountain, although his 
pediments meh suggest the Pyramids, He was 
essentially a townsman—let us say a typical cockney— 
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only he had neither motor cars, nor bicycles, no: 
ways to whirl him away into regions given oy 
slaves and overseers with heavy whips. The 
haustible supply of ideas for ornamental forms o} 
by nature were unheeded by him. Indeed, it 4 
almost be said that he despised such things. 
able to ornament his buildings without much aa 
them, for the only form for which he had a wea 
was the palmette, which, we suppose, aided in fos 
exalted thoughts. The sculptors could easily | 
afforded unlimited pleasure to the people of m) 
times if they had utilised the plants and trees | 
were to be found around Athens. But the olive ; 
although it was indispensable to a Greek’s existenc) 
sternly ignored, although there may be a suse 
it or part of it in the ‘ovolo. 

The architectural cosmos of the Greeks was 
circumscribed. It would not have been difficult: 
so many artists at command to impart a wider rel) 
ship to the buildings, and to have made them at: 
as expressive as the shields of HERCULES and Aca: 
The success of the experiment at the Erechtheun) 
enough to indicate what was possible. But the | 
tects set a restraint upon their invention, and i in C 
quence pure architecture will be a possibility SC 
as one of their buildings exists for a model or we, 
descripticns of it. 

Inferior as was Roman architecture if consi: 
from a superior standpoint, there is no | 
the buildings were more widely related than | 
of the Greate: There was no _ idealising wit! 
sculpture; it was “up-to-date.” Every citizen | 
have known who were represented by the figures | 
abounded within and without, and by the inserij 
which supplemented them. The inscriptions, in’ 
gave a history of abuilding. The ornament was | 
the wealth derived from foreign lands was part! 
pended on the temples and public buildings, and | 
edifices were so crowded, it must have been diffic 
make one’s way between them. Just as in the 
cessions men and animals from conquered terri! 
were necessary, it is not unlikely that buildings | 
also symbolised distant countries were to be fou 
Rome, although they were subsequently sacrifice 
the sake of an approach to unity. Certainly ther) 
so much variety and profusion, only an able: 
could have brought Roman buildings within the co: 
ofa theory, and it cannot be said that even Vir 
succeeded in doing so, 

It is not until we come to Gothic that we fir 
unity—the cosmos—which was imperfectly exp: 
in ancient Rome. Nevertheless, here we are mel 
state of things which must be considered as anom| 
In Rome bishops sought a power that was as wide’ 
wider than the Roman Empire. But as a means to! 
attaining that end architecture was not adeq: 
valued. We read of clerics journeying from ¢| 
parts of Europe to Rome in order to draw inspiratil 
their new churches. Yet speaking generally the buii 
which were freshest in their minds derived their ) 
from their history and associations. The basilica’ 
merely makeshifts, and it took many a cent 
they were supplanted by churches more worthy 
uses to which they were applied. It has been) 
pointed out that at the time of the Reformation a 
demarcation might be regarded as laid down whi 
been almost unaltered during three centuries. In r} 
of architecture a somewhat similar division was || 
accomplished. Italian Gothic was not strong eno! 
extend itself, notwithstanding all the influence thi 
behind it. On the other hand, a wave of style |! 
around it and spread over several of the most il 
tant countries’ of Europe. During some centuries! 
was no checking the advance of the force whic) 
comparatively short time appeared as if it were 
thing sue generis. . 

An architectural cosmos of a new sort was: 
For the first time the whole earth was ¢ 
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to co-operate. It might be supposed that the 
ners were eager to produce a great work on 
y—so largely were vegetable forms employed as 
is—and on physiology, for not merely spiritualised 
and women appeared among the sculpture but 
monstrosities were utilised in the gargoyles and 
here. Colour was revealed and building materials 
shown to have novel properties. Legends were 
ich respected as among the Greeks, and the Gothic 
rects went further, for they endeavoured to throw 
the future to men’s gaze and to represent scenes 
other world as if they were diocesan events. As 
een often remarked, a Gothic building is an ency- 
dia which does not confine itself to the past or 
resent, but attempts to unveil the mysterious here- 
Yet, with all this ultra-human expansion, order is 
rwhere. Gothic buildings can be easily systematised, 
1erely as masses of stone but as efforts in which 
ter prevails in mouldings and in ornament. The 
gentlemen of the eighteenth century used to say 
the essential difference between Gothic and Classic 
that one was laid out on system, while the Mediz- 
ts were ignorant of everything systematic. Never 
a conclusion less justified by realities. 
faving Gothic and Classic before them, the Italian 
ts of the Revival were almost bound to adopt the 
-as models. Greece at the time was unknown, and 
an buildings became the inspiring power. The 
matising also became more easy than if an attempt 
made to surpass Gothic buildings. The dome 
he arch acquired new importance, and subsidiary 
could be requisitioned as desired. But it must be 
red that Renaissance architecture can never be as 
estive of a dominant principle as Greek, Roman or 
ic. Itis open to every architect to satisfy his own 
, of what is pleasing or defective. He can be 
ly, severe or grotesque according to the desire 
h dominates him for the time. It is therefore 
factory when a man has exercised restraint within 
‘ited field. But as his success is personal it is un- 
for anyone to maintain that what has been done 
ld be imitated by others. Cosmic architecture is 
nger that ofa nation or a people. It is individual in 
‘igin, and therefore limited in its success. 


LEGALISED INJUSTICE AT ACTON. 


cannot be too often repeated for the benefit of 
architects and builders that contracts with local 
ritiés are not valid unless signed and sealed with 
common seal of such authority. This is par- 
ily true when the sum claimed is over so/. Acase 
2 kind may be said to be now before the public, if 
efore the Courts, in respect of the Acton municipal 
ings, and which has taken four years to develop. 

1 the early part of 1903 a competition was arranged 
unicipal buildings. The plans submitted by Mr. 
: Hunt, of Kensington, were adopted. He pre- 
| working drawings, and tenders were invited in 
course; the lowest, amounting to 80,go00/., was 
ted. The Local Government Board considered the 
too large to be expended at the time. Mr. Hunt 
hen paid 3,o00/. upon the lowest tender, and the 
ict was ended. 

aving gained acquaintance with all the circum- 
°s and as the need for municipal buildings became 
apparent, the architect was instructed to present 
‘me for a building which would cost 35,000/. . The 
1 plans having been approved, Mr. Hunt received 
ctions to prepare the working drawings, which 
formally approved and adopted. A contract deed 
him was drawn out: by the clerk, and it was 
Sed to have it sealed at the next meeting. The 
> of office of the members was expiring, and the 
ay, unluckily for Mr. Hunt, fell upon a Sunday. 


a, 


seting was summoned for the day following, 


but when the chairman sat down an injunction was 
handed to him from the High Court prohibiting the 
meeting, on the ground that as the term of office had 
expired there was no power to assemble unless there 
was a new election. 

Everyone knows that in our day there is a stereo- 
typed cry for economy regardless of all other considera- 
tions. And the good people of Acton were no more 
able to resist the temptation to join in it than the 
electors in most parts of England. It serves for a 
time at least. Nevertheless, as a rule, one local 
authority generally imposes as heavy rates as its pre- 
decessor. It was not difficult to make out that muni- 
cipal buildings which would cost 35,o00/. formed a 
flagrant example of a disregard of the poverty in 
Acton. It was therefore announced that the new 
Council were about to solve the problem by erecting a 
town hall which would only cost about one-half the 
sum contemplated, or 18,o00/. 

No one can dispute the right of the elected 
representatives to be as careful as possible in all 
matters of outlay. If they were satisfied with 
the unsuitable premises which are now used, 
or if they. proposed to meet during several 
years in temporary offices of corrugated iron, we sup- 
pose the ratepayers, or at any rate the majority of them, 
would be indifferent. However, they should at least 
compensate the architect for preparing plans for a 
35,000/. building, but he has been arbitrarily set aside 
under the protection of the law. According to the 
ordinary equity which is adopted by private persons 
in dealing with architects for schemes which are not 
carried out, Mr. Hunt is entitled to 23 per cent. on 
35,000/., or 875/. But having the law on their side, 
the District Council refuse to pay one penny. Mr. 
ALEXANDER GLEN, K.C., has been asked to give his 
opinion. He points out that the amount exceeds 5o/,, 
and that there is no contract under seal. Therefore he 
considers that the Council could successfully defend 
any action based upon contract which Mr. Hunr 
might bring against them in respect of that item, 


on the grounds that there was no such contract 
under seal. Mr. G Len believes there was nothing 


to prevent the Council from dropping the whole or any 
portion of the original scheme, .or from adopting a 
different scheme and from employing another architect 
for the purpose of carrying out such different scheme, 
without paying any compensation to Mr. Hunt for the 
loss of remuneration for work which he would or might 
otherwise have performed. On the question whether 
the sealed conditions of competition in conjunction with 
the several resolutions of the Council constitute an 
appointment or contract under seal with Mr. Hunt to- 
carry out the buildings (not any particular design), 
counsel says :—" The sealed conditions of competition 
communicated to Mr. Hunt, who performed work for 
the Council on the faith of the sealed document, no 
doubt created a valid contract under seal between the 
parties; but its terms could not, in my opinion, be sub- 
sequently altered by unsealed resolutions of the Council 
so as to give Mr. Hunt any further or different rights 
against the Council under that contract. These con- 
ditions related to only the original designs and the 
carrying out of those designs, and did not in my opinion 
amount to a contract to remunerate Mr. Hunr for 
making or carrying out a different scheme without any 
further contract.” 

On one point only counsel appeared to recognise a 
claim, and that was as to whether the architect could 
be regarded as an officer of the Council, in which event 
it would be a duty to assign him some reasonable salary 
or allowance for the work done. Mr. GLEN said:—'' I 
see nothing, however, to prevent Mr. Hunr from 
obtaining judgment on a guantum meruit for the several 
items of work which he actually performed without any 
contract under seal at the request of the Council, after 
he had completed the work which was the subject of 
the sealed documents, except so far as any par- 
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ticular request may necessarily have involved work for 
which the reasonable remuneration would have ex- 
ceeded 50/,” 

We cannot believe that a body of respectable 
Englishmen would wilfully withhold his earnings from 
anyone who had the clearest moral right to them. It 
is true the chairman of the Council considers the rights 
as being only sentimental. But men in office must be 
excused if they misapply language occasionally. What 
is probably the principal obstacle to the payment of 
Mr. Hunt's fees is the fear that the official auditor will 
not recognise the claim, and it would fall, in theory at 
least, upon. the Council. To. say that Mr. Hunt has 
already received a large sum of money: from which 
Acton derived ‘no advantage is only a distortion of facts. 
If the former Council asked for designs for a town hall 
which was to cost 80,o00o/. instead of 35,000/. or 18,000/., 
the people of: Acton must accept the consequences 
of the decision of their elected representatives. 
If .it ‘were required, ‘the,; then Council would 
no doubt be able to put forward a justification 
of their conduct. Mr. Hunt did not draw up the 
conditions of the competition, and he cannot be made 
responsible for them. If the spirit of fair play were 
recognised he would have been asked to prepare sketch 
plans for a building to cost 18,000/., just as he had been 
asked to prepare plans for one to cost 35,000/. Youth- 
ful competitors may say that he has no claim. But 
several precedents could be brought forward to suggest 
that even an architect can have a sort of vested interest 
in a scheme, and it is for the general interests of the 
profession that it should be accepted. Indeed, it may 
be said that if architecture were properly organised asa 
profession no architect who respected himself or his 
fellows would enter on the new competition. It may 
also be observed that there are some doubts whether 
such a building as is desired can be carried out for the 
sum proposed. According to the surveyor’s calcula- 
tions, at 11a. per cubic foot the cost would be 23,320/., 
or say 23,400/.,, and at 1s. a;cubic foot the cost would 
be 25,440/, or say 25,500/., and he thinks that the 
building could be erected in a substantial but plain 
manner for 11d. per foot. 

We need not, however, speculate about what the 
future will bring forth. We are dealing solely with a 
past transaction. An architect has carried out faithfully 
the instructions he received, and because’a meeting was 
held ‘on a Monday instead of on a Saturday, he is to 
receive no payment for his labours. The law, however, 
is on the side of those who would punish. the architect, 
not for any demerits of his own, but in order to bring 
odium on those who gave’ him’ directions. Need we 
wonder if sometimes in the’ American courts, where 
respect for.English decisions is ‘occasionally pushed to 
excess, the desire for honesty and’ fair play rises in 
rebellion against. a system which seems to have been 
formulated in a Government Office, and which is unjust 
if not iniquitous ? 


The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's have accepted 
the design of Mr. Reginald Blomfield, M.A., A.R.A., for 
the new "St. Paul’s Cross, which is to be erected as the 
result of a legacy of 5 0001, left for that purpose by the 
late Mr. H. C. Richards, K.C., M.P. It will consist of a 


bronze figure of St. Paul, 9 feet high, placed on a column | 


which rises from a lofty and elaborate pedestal, with 
figures at the angles supporting coats of arms on 
cartouches at the four sides. The pedestal is on a stone 
platform raised some 4 feet above the ground line, and 
surrounded by a parapet which stands on three broad 
circular steps above the present pavement level. The 
enclosure which surrounds the pedestal is reached by a 
flight of steps with bronze gates. The site is where the 
old St. Paul’s Cross stood, and, like its predecessor, this 
also will be available for open-air preaching. The 
materials to be employed are the best Portland stone, 
Belgian black marble and bronze, 
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WOODHAM FERRIS AND BICKNACRI 
PRIORY.* © | 

ODEHAM, Udeham, or Odeham, as the nar 
variously spelt in theold records, indicates an < 

ina wood. Woodham Ferris is one of the double place-n 
rather common in Essex, where the first word applies | 
district generally and the second distinguishes the 
ticular manor or parish. Here there are Woodham F 
Woodham Walter and Woodham Mortimer. Of like 
racter there are the three Tolleshunts, the three Layers, 
Theydons, two Willingales and nine Rodings or Root} 

In Domesday Book this parish is described as Ud 
de Ferraris, in the Hundred of Celmersfort, held by F 
de Ferraris or Ferrers, who held it from Bundi, the pre 
owner, aS one manor and xiv hides. The woo 
afforded food and shelter for no less than 800 swine. “ 
DCCC porcis.” 

In the thirteenth century Robert, [arl Ferrers, 
the lord. He was married to Sibilla, daughter of 
de Braose, by whom he had two daughters, Melicent, 
of Roger, Lord Mortimer, and Agatha, concubine to 
John, by whom she was mother. to Joane, who ma 
Llewellyn, Prince of Wales. 

The mansion or manor-house of the Ferrers family 
situated about one mile north of the church, and the s 
it is now occupied by a moated farmhouse. 

Stow, in his Survey of London, has a good deal t 
about one Robert Fitzwalter, chastelain of London, y 
duties and privileges in that capacity he describes at le 
Fitzwalter was also lord of Wodeham and of Baynard’s C 
Stow continues :—“ King John unlawfully loved Matild 
Fair, daughter of this Robt. Fitzwalter, but could not o 
her nor her father would consent thereunto, where 
and for like causes ensued war throughout the re 
This Robert afterwards took as his second wife Ele 
daughter and heir to the Earl of Ferrers, in 1289. Wh 
she was a daughter of Robert, Ear! Ferrers, above 
tioned, or of a later earl, is not clear. 

These historical tragments, however, show the co) 
tion between the three Woodhams and the reason for 
distinctive names. Thus Roger Mortimer, son-in-la 
Earl Ferrers, was lord of Woodham Mortimer, and R 
Fitzwalter, also son-in-law to.a later Earl Ferrers, was 
of Woodham Walter. ae 

There are now no monuments of the Ferrers family 
seen in Woodham Ferris Church, although this is reec 
to have been built by Robert Earl Ferrers in the rei 
Henry II. (1154-89). It is dedicated to St. Mary, 
consists of a nave with aisles, chancel and west turret 
one bell. There are six clerestory windows and the; 
aisle has three bays, an Early English door and four ct 
windows without tracery. In the north aisle there are 
three bays, two windows of late Decorated date, a 
blocked-up doorway about the same period. The pillai 
alternately octagonal and round. The chancel arch is] 
English and over it is a fresco, recently discovered, v 
represents the Resurrection. There was a fourte 
century rood-screen of the Decorated order, four pane 
which, displaying elegant tracery, are preserved it 
rectory. The chancel windows are of Decorated 
Perpendicular architecture; there is a piscina and cre 
of early work and three plain sedilia under a three-ct 
window. The font is octagonal, of the Early English pt 
The nave has a fine oak roof which has recently 
uncovered, and there are some ancient oak benches 
carved poppy-head finials. The registers date from 
and are in good condition. The following are a few 0 
entries :— | 

Joan Kinwelmarshe was baptized by the mydwyfe at 
25 Dec. 1572. | 

Repentance Kynge daughter to John Kynge and base a 
baptized x day of October 1602. | 

March 6th, 1613. Marye the daughter of Dorothye or K 
Reade, late of Coxall as she affirmeth brought in bed in : 
ham f. the father unknown baptd. Mar. 6th. 


Jan. 22, 1796, Thos. Cooch was half baptized receifed 
the Church June 13th. | 


There are several entries about this period of chil 
being half baptized, and it is thought this indicates 
were baptized by laymen at home, and afterwards rect 
into the Church, . 


av 


* Read at a meeting of the Upper Norwood Athenew 
June 22, by Mr. Jonathan Downes. 
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There are a few miscellaneous notes at the commence- 
sment of the register, one of which is as follows :— 


Inscription formerly on‘a stone in Tower outside W. door. 
Mense Augusti Anno Domi. Millesimo quadringentesimo sexa- 
-gesimo (August 1460) Anno vicesimo octavo Henrici sixti fuit hoc 


opus inceptum. 


In the north wall of the chancel is a good marble monu- 
ment of Jacobean style, bearing a coloured effigy of a lady 
wearing a large ruff and hood kneeling atatable. This is 
tthe inscription :— 

Cecilie Sandys Daughter 

of Thomas We lford of Crannbrook in 

Kent, Esq. Sister to the worthie souldiers 

Sir Jas Wellford and Sir Thomas Wellford, was 

Wife to Edwin Sandys Archbishop of York who 

Died in great honour in 1588 when he had 

Lived full 70 years. She lived a pure mind 22 yrs 
To hir last. She bare him 7 sons and 2 daughters she lead 

A most Christian & Holy life carefully educated hir 

Children wisely governed hir Family charitably relieved 

‘The Poor and was a true Mirror of-a Christian Matron 

She departed this life constant in the Christian Faith 

5th Feb. 1610. At the rising of the Sun hir blessed Soule. 
Assending to the consort of the Blessed and hir 

Bodie lyeth here interred expecting 

The Joyfull Resurrection. 


On the ground underneath the monument is a marble 
‘stone bearing her name, date of death, &c., and ending, 
“And is under this stone buried.” The husband of this 
Jady, Dr. Edwin Sandys, was a notable dignitary of the 
Church in Tudor times. He was born at Hawkshead, in 
Furness Fell, Lancashire, about 1518, educated at Furness 
Abbey, graduated at St. john’s, Cambridge, as B.A. in 1539 
and M.A. in 1541. He was Vice-Chancellor of his University 
at the time of Queen Mary’s accession, and. as he had 
strongly supported on religious grounds the claim of Lady 
Jane Grey to the Crown, and although proclaiming Mary as 
queen at the order of Northumberland had predicted that 
punishment would overtake the latter, it is little wonder 
that in July 1553 he was sent to the Tower. He was 
liberated through the mediation of Sir Thos. Holcroft after 
nine weeks’ imprisonment. He then went to the Continent, 
and there made acquaintance with Peter Martyr, at whose 
house in Zurich he was staying when he heard of the death 
of Mary and returned to England. 

Re preached before Queen Elizabeth at York a sermon 
which delighted her, and preferment soon followed. He was 
appointed Bishop of Worcester and consecrated at Lambeth 
Palace on December 21, 1559, was made Bishop of London 
be I ze and in 1575 was translated to the Archbishopric of 

York. 

He died at Southwell on July ro, 1588, and was buried 
‘in the Minster. Strype describes him as an obstinate and 
‘conscientious Puritan. He objected to the sign of the Cross 
in Holy Baptism and to the use of vestments, but on these 
points he had to yield. 

He is connected with Woodham Ferris by the fact that 
about 1560 he built a mansion, which is still named Edwin’s 
Hall. This, by the kind permission of the present owner, 
Mr. G. W. Hinton, we have visited to-day. It occupies an 
elevated position three-quarters of a mile west of the church, 
‘commanding extensive views over the valley of the Crouch 
and surrounded by a double moat, the inner one still com- 
plete and the outer distinctly murked, though now dry in 
places, It is built in the Tudor style, with stone mullions 
to the bay and oriel windows, and has some fine old wains- 
cotting which is especially worth notice, as it shows the 
introduction of the mitred joint. In the older work the 
upright moulded frames and plain transverse frames of the 
panels meet at right-angles, and the latter are ornamented 
only by a chamfer beginning and ending inside the angles. 
In the later work both frames are moulded and meet at the 
angles in a mitred joint. 

We have also seen to-day, in the parish of Woodham 
Ferris, the remains of Bicknacre, or Bikenacar Priory, which 
are of considerable interest from an antiquarian point of 
view. It was founded on the site of a hermitage occupied 
by one Jordan previously to 1157. 

(The name of Jordan is somewhat unusual, but it may 
be noted that there is record of one Jordan de Shepey 
buried in the abbey church of Minster Sheppy in the 
fifteenth century.) 

About 1175 this hermitage was converted into a Priory 
of Black Canons by Maurice FitzGeoffrey of Tiltar (Tilty), 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. John Baptist. The 


chronicles say it was built and endowed by Maurice Fitz- 
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Geoffrey, sheriff of Essex, at the charge for the most part of 
| Henry II. 

King Edward I. in the thirteenth year of his reign gave 
leave to the Prior of Bicknacre to empark waste land of 
60 acres. Of the priors of Bicknacre it is recorded :—The 
first prior, Ralph, died in March 1237. His successors were 


WoopDHAM FERRIS CHURCH. 


Andrew, John de St. Edmund, Ralph de Dunham, 
William de Wilburgehan (time of Edward I. 1272-1307), 
Alan de Barcking, Benedict de Roff, Robert de Blakenham, 
Robert de Ramesdene (Edward II.,. 1307-27), Matthew de 
Grafton, Reginald de Theydon, Ralph de Chishull (Ed- 
ward III., 1327-77), William de Thurle, John de Thacstede 
(1385), John Gosfeld (1396), William Winchester, John 
Horewood (Henry V., 1413-32), John Ocle, John Colman, 
John Cradock, William Chevington (1479), Richard Palyrton 
(1490), Wm. Bowland (1499), Thos. Wellys (1504), Edward 
Goding (1505). 


ee 
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RUINS OF BICKNACRE PRIORY, 


About 1507, through the carelessness of the governors 
and other accidents, the priory had become so poor that at 
the death of Edward Goding one mark only was left in the 
treasury of the house and one canon only remained on the 
establishment. 

The rest of the story is told by Stow in his description 
of Bishopsgate Ward :— 


Then have you the late dissolved priory and hospital, commonly 
called St. Mary Spital, founded by Walter Brune and Rosia, his 
wife, for canons regular. Walter, Archdeacon of London, laid 
the first stone in the year 1197, 

The prior of this St. Mary Spital, for the emortising [redemp- 
tion] and propriation of Bikenacar, in Essex, to his said house 
of St. Mary Spital, gave to Hen. VII, 400/. in the 22nd of his 
reign [1507]. 


St. [Mary Spital gives fits name to Spital Square and 
Spitalfields. 

The sole remaining fragment of what must once have 
been the noble priory of Bicknacre is a tall Transitional 
arch, apparently the chancel arch of a church of imposing 
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dimensions. It seems to have been preserved when the 
other remains were destroyed in 1816 from sordid rather 
than reverent motives, as it issaid that the Priory Farm and 
four adjoining farms are exempt from payment of tithe so 
long as any portion of the original priory remains above 
ground. 


NEW CATHEDRAL, WASHINGTON. 


HE following description of their design has been 
contributed by the architects, Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., 
and Mr. Henry Vaughan to the /uland Architect :— 

In style it is, as was wisely desired, Gothic of the four- 
teenth century-—a style of architecture, as we think, the 
most beautiful that the world has ever seen. In its dimen- 
sions it will be larger than most of the cathedrals in 
England or on the Continent. The total length is 476 feet 
and the total width 132 feet. These are the external 
dimensions. The height to the ridge line of the roof is 
130 feet, while to the internal apex of the vaulting it is 
93 feet. 

The central tower will rise 220 feet from the ground. 
The plan is that of nave and aisles, transepts, choir and two 
chapels. Double aisles are planned for the nave. These 
latter will be especially useful for monuments and memorial 
windows and tablets. The choir terminates in an apsidal 
sanctuary. The building will be vaulted in stone 
throughout. 

_ The lighting of the interior is by ample clerestory 
windows. The light, thus coming from so high a level, 
will in your bright climate be striking and uplifting. There 
are lower windows in the aisles, but they are quite subor- 
dinate. Then there will be a striking effect of light in the 

sanctuary ” or eastern.part of the choir. For there is to be 
a large window both on the north and south sides, coming 
lower down, but much out of sight, being in the depth of 
thick walls. These windows will be 65 feet long. Light 
will be given. by them to the apse in an especial and 
striking manner. It is for this important effect of light 
that we propose to have no chapel at the far eastern end, in 
the most usual position when a choir-aisle runs round the 
east end. 

This plan has the advantage, too, of giving an interior 
of which the whole length is seen on entering at the west 
end, thus adding to the perspective and to the impressive 
effect of the building. 

We propose two chapels at the ends of the choir aisles. 
An aisle terminating in a mere wall always has a poor and 
an unsatisfactory effect. It will be a great advantage to 
have chapels here at the eastern ends of the two aisles, 
with their screens and altar and their reredos. The eye 
will be attracted down the “long-drawn aisles” to these 
chapels. The apse, with the effect of light there that we 
have spoken of, should be the leading and the impressive 
feature.. The exterior of the apse, unhidden’ by a further 
building, will be commanding in its lofty proportions, and 
will make a very conspicuous landmark eastward, crowning 
the hill with its cluster of many pinnacles. 
ty The stained-glass clerestory windows, as they could be 

placed, should consist of single figures, for they are too high 
up to contain “subjects.” The glass should have finely- 
coloured figures on a light, silvery ground. But there are 
other things for which gifts would be more desirable, 
before the glass, in‘ point of time. There are many stone 
statues desirable,and many carved subjects. 

We have alluded to the outer aisles as being available 
for monuments.. Here there could be placed mural tablets 
as memorials, and brasses round the walls; and, indeed, 

altar-tombs” with effigies, one in each space, could be 
placed as opportunity occurs. 

Approaching the west end of a triple avenue of trees, 
those visiting the cathedral will find three lofty open 
arches, the central one wider and much higher than the 
other two. These lead to three wide vaulted Spaces to be 
used as large porches or porticos, and so on to the three 
recessed west doorways. The central portico could be 
treated richly internally with arcading and many statues 
and carved subjects. While the exterior surroundings of 
this lower part of the west end are massive (the richer part 
being kept for the top of the towers, ‘‘ whose glory is in 
their height”), the interior of this ceatral portico can be 
rich and stately and be made beautiful with its many 
figures and pictorially carved subjects. In passing, may 
Wwe say that all and every gift should not be in kind, but 
that the money should be given for each gift, and that all 
things given should be approved by the architects. Incon- 
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gruous things may be given, with the best intentions, that | 
may be out of character and without harmony with the | 
surroundings. This is most important. It is astonishing’ 
what harm a single note out of harmony will do ; and so 
with every detail of furniture or colour, everything must be | 
in keeping and manifest the same intention, drawn from | 
the same inspiration. - 

Passing along the north side of the cathedral externally, | 
we would speak of the height of the walls, the interest of 
the window tracery in the clerestory, the massive, but not | 
too heavy, flying buttresses and pinnacles ; of the light and. 
shade given by them, and the bands of rich work in the 
outer aisles, of the moulded plinths and windows and. 
niches and the carved canticles or the Church’s matins and | 
evensong, and the traceried parapets. Then, passing | 
these, we get to the north transept, with its protected 
entrance up many steps, and its high turrets and rose. 
window. ‘Then to the vestries for bishop, clergy and choir, 
and so to the lofty east end, with its apsidal termination 
and its bold flying buttresses and pinnacles. “Sanctus” 
will be carved on each of the three sides of the apse 
parapet. f 

Coming round to the south side we see the outside of 
the lady chapel, and a somewhat similar to the northern, | 
but varied, south transept, with its different rose window, 
doorway, with figures set round it, and its many steps 
necessitated by the fall of the ground. Then to the | 
baptistery, a lofty stone octagonal erection, with its seven | 
windows and high roof, surmounted by a metal cross. 
The effect of this baptistery externally will be good. It | 
will be varied in its light and shade, being octagonal, and it | 
will stand out from the great mass of the church, with | 
its gilded cross at the apex, catching the light, and its many | 
flying buttresses and its connecting passage. 3 

Such will be the leading features of the exterior, all of 
commanding proportions. x of 

And now te enter the cathedral at the west, through the | 
great portico we have spoken of, and through the shelter of 
an internal oak lobby. As 

The first impression will be the continuous height of 
the main or central part, namely, the nave, choir and apse. 
The next, and nearly as powerful a one, will be width ; for. 
with the outer aisles and the double range of columns on 
either side and the transepts, the effect of the width will be 
very considerable. Then, as we hope and think may be 
confidently anticipated, will be the uplifting proportion of 
the whole—the tall piers and arches, with the triforium | 
and the lofty clerestory, and the rich and full, tree-like, 
branching vaulting, springing from soaring vertical shafts | 
rising from the floor, and of slender diameter. For pains 
have been taken to make the interior effect a striking and | 
an inspiring one. Then the eye will be taken up to the 
rood and to the broad enriched soffit of the easternmost | 
arch of the tower, with its carved angels, and to the rood | 
which it frames; to the screen with its delicate open work, | 
only veiling the beyond with a very transparent veil, to the 
dark oak or other wood of the choir stalls with their fretted 
canopies ; and so to the bright sanctuary with perhaps rays 
of light from a southern-like sun, lighting but half veiling 
with light the reredos, with its sculptured saints and the 
Christ in glory, blessing, above all. | 

The triforium will be continued round the apse, knitting | 
all together into, as we hope and believe it will be, an 
elevating, harmonious whole—ad majorem gloriam Dei. 

One word as to the treatment of the building as regards | 
its richness or the reverse. We think the drawings show 
that itis amply rich enough. That there should be plenty . 
of surface of massive stone ashlar is most desirable for all 
good architecture, especially with a building so large as 
this. A small building may be rich all over, but it 1s 
beneath the dignity of a great one. For a large building, ’ 
if well designed, has an instinctive dignity and a grandeur | 
about it that may well dispense with too lavish exuberance | 
of ornament. Again, there should be concentration of | 
richness and not a spreading of it all over a building. a 

On the central tower we propose to have a band of | 
large angels, each holding a scroll with a word of the 
‘Gloria in excelsis Deo,” &c. They will give a rich effect | 
and teach a constant song of praise. This band of angels | 
will be an original treatment not before attempted, certainly 
not on this scale. The figures would be about to feet high. - 

There remains the question of the stone to be used, and | 
it is a very important one, for stone ashlar would be used | 
both inside and outside the building. Knowing as we do. 
the good effect of churches built entirely of a good light red | 
stone, and the cold look that white stone has, we cannot 
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Ino means brown, but of a good, soft-looking, rosy tint. 


The red stone we should use would not be too dark or at 
all heavy looking. With red stone a church has a warmth 
of colour and a look of the absence of newness that is 
very satisfactory. Details for red stone are best bolder, 
and therefore less expensive, than those suitable for a white 
stone. 

The pavement of the interior should be of American 
-marbles—simpler in the nave and aisles, richer in the choir, 
and especially rich in the sanctuary. 


| 


TERMINOLOGY: OF DECORATIVE ART." 


| , Dee art, as the subject of anthropological 
study, needs analysis on the technological side in 
order to describe and define the precise contribution. made 
by the artist’s hand to the decoration of the object. So 
ong as the decorative motives are recognisable attemipts to 
‘represent some actual object, such as an animal or a plant, 
or part of one, description in general terms is easy, and 
for all beyond this graphic illustration is inevitable. But 


in the more abstract, and particularly for ‘“ geometrical” | 
| (g) and (A) as “ enhanced internally from the left.” 


types of decoration, the actual processes employed by the 
| artist stand in a more important relation to the completed 
work. Artistically the effects produced by drawing on the 


same surface (a) a double series of alternate triangles, and | 


(6) the limiting lines of a band of continuous chevrons are 
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practically ‘indistinguishable, but technologically — their 
origin, affinities and potential development are quite 
different. For example, simple enhancement of the con- 


struction lines leads in the case of (a) to patterns like (c) 
and (d); in the case of (4) to patterns like (e) and (/). 


(a) 


In such cases the mere graphic reproduction of the 
ornament is not an adequate description, still less a defini- 
tion of it. On the other hand, a sufficiently precise termin- 
ology would enable a student at a distance to reconstruct 
from dictation a pattern which was similar technologically, 
and actually more valuable for purposes of comparison 
than a photograph of the original design. 

Similar needs have led in other sciences and arts to the 
adoption of a simple conventional terminology. A botanist, 
for example, can convey in speech a very precise con- 
ception of the morphology of a compound leaf, and of its 
Junction with the main stem ; and heraldry has developed 
a terminology of the distribution of lines, subdivisions and 
patterns on the surface of a shield or panel which enables 
heralds to communicate at a distance almost without the 
use’ of diagrams. In pure technology the language of 
sewing and knitting is perhaps the most lucid and idiomatic 
instance. 

The basis of any such system, applicable to the description 
of abstract designs, must be strictly technological ; that is, it 
must be essentially a description (1) of what the artist did; 
(2) as far as possible, of the order in which he did it, dis- 
inguishing motif from enhancement or filling ; (3) if neces- 
sary, of the effect produced by the completed work, in cases 
where this differs from that of the artist’s work while in 
progress. F.2. in figure (a) we have the motif of “alternate 
series of recurrent triangles,” leading to a ‘‘ chevron” effect ; 
in () these triangles are enhanced by “ hachure” or “ hatch- 
ing" (a term borrowed from the engraver’s art), and in (d) 
by “cross-hatching.” In (4), on the other hand, motif and 
effect are alike “ chevron.” 

: In composite patterns the minor elements must be located 
y reference to the major element which they enhance, or 
on which they are based, and subsequent phrases must 


* A paper by J. L. M 1 fish 
Association y J. L. Myres, M.A., read before’ the British 


put recommend the use of a good red one. It should be by | define their relations to each other ; eg. the motive (a) 


would be described as “ between parallel lines, a convergent 
series of recurrent alternate triangles ” ; but in (g) the “ re- 
current triangles ” would be not “alternate” but ‘* opposite,” 
and the “ effect” is that of a string of lozenges; and in (A) 
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the triangles would be not “recurrent” but “ intermittent” 
or Sparse”; while the “effect ” is that of a hexagon pattern. 
Similarly in figures (c), (g) and (A) the triangles would be 
hachured” or “ hatched” from the left, (/e. when viewed 
with their base downwards and their apex upwards), for 
the reason that the “‘ generating line” of the ‘‘ hachures” is 
the left-hand side of the triangle, to which they are parallels. 
In figure (e) the chevrons are “enhanced” by “ external 
repetition” of their generating lines; in figure (/) the en- 
hancement is “internal.” It might eventually be possible 
to subsume the special term “ hachure” under the general 
term “enhancement,” and to describe the triangles of (c), 


(fv) 


The elaboration of such a terminology as is here pro- 
posed should, of course, be gradual; it should be based 
upon careful comparison of terminologies actually employed 
in the past by expert technologists ; and it should conform 
In its syntax to the approved usages of heraldry, systematic 
botany, and the like, which fortunately agree in essentials. 
It should take account, from the first, of foreign synonyms, 
and proceed—like other artificial terminologies—partly by 
the incorporation of brief graphic idioms from the voca- 
bulary of the industries concerned, partly by judicious 
coinage of words, as in zoology, from Greek or other 
universal vocabularies. 

Much may be done in the meantime to fix current idiom 
by detailed descriptive analysis of some of the commoner 
geometrical forms, such as the triangle (which has formed 
the basis of illustration here), the wavy line, the spiral, or 
the plait. A conspicuous instance of the confusion pro- 
duced by neglect of ‘terminological exactitude” is the 
greater part of the recent literature of basketry; and this 
is the less excusable, because in the allied art of weaving 
an ancient, idiomatic and peculiarly accurate vocabulary 
exists in nearly every European language. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 
HE forthcoming volume of the ‘ Papers of the British 
School at Rome” will include a paper by Mr. 
S. J. A. Churchill, H.B.M.’s Consul at Palermo, on “The 
Goldsmiths of Rome under the Papal Authority: their 
Statutes hitherto discovered and a Bibliography”; another 
by Mr. A. J. B. Wace on “ Roman Historical Reliefs” ; 
another by Mr. A. H. S. Yeames on “ An Ivory Statuette in 
the British Museum”; another on “ The Prehistoric Civilisa- 
tion of Southern Italy,” by Mr. T. E. Peet; and the first 
portion of a paper on “The Via Latina,” by the director 
(Dr. T. Ashby). This last forms the first part of the third 
section of the ‘ Classical Topography of the Roman Cam- 
pagna,” which is in course of publication in the “ Papers” 
of the School. The Via Latina is one of the earliest 
(perhaps the very earliest) of the ancient roads radiating 
from Rome; and though the determination of the course 
taken by it presents no difficulty, the remains which have 
been discovered, and which still exist along its course, are 
of very great interest and importance. 

The School has also been actively engaged in the pre- 
paration of the first part of the Catalogue of Sculpture of 
the Municipal Museums of Rome; in this the assistant- 
director, Mr. A. M. Daniel, and Mrs. Daniel have been 
especially occupied. The work is under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. Stuart Jones, ex-director of the School ; and it 
is hoped that the first part, dealing with the Capitoline 
Museuni, may be sent to press fairly early in the course of 
1908. 


The Manchester Parks and Cemeteries Committee have 
under consideration the subject of the kind of monument to 
be placed on the site of the now demolished St. Peter’s 
Church. The matter was adjourned for further consulta- 
tion with the Church authorities. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue difficulty of dealing with the contents of Egyptian 


tombs has just been exemplified at Luxor. Some 
months ago it was declared that a royal tomb had been 
opened, which from the evidence found in it was con- 
cluded to be the burial-place of Queen Tu, the wife of 
AmENHopTON III., and the mother of AMENHOPTON or 
AmENopHis IV. The latter was a religious as well as 
a political reformer, for he not only introduced sun- 
worship but he abandoned Thebes as a capital. He 
also changed his own name. In consequence of his 
heresies the orthodox Egyptians rebelled against him, 
and it was supposed they violated the royal tomb and 
removed the inscriptions relating to the history of the 
monarch and his reforms. It was supposed they were 
indifferent to the remains of the queen mother. But a 
curious inquirer has removed the bandages of the 
supposed Tir; and Dr. Exzior Smiry, professor of 
anatomy in the medical school of Cairo, has examined 
theremains. To his surprise he found that the skeleton 
was that of a young man of twenty-five or twenty-six. 
Some may suppose the mummy is that of AmeEN- 
Hopton IV., but the bones do not supe such a 
conclusion. 


For more than a century the University town of 
Jena has been closely associated with the history. of 
German literature. Several of the best’ writers were 
either professors or students, and the numerous com- 
memorative tablets which are to be seen in the streets 
nearly compensate for the defects of the buildings. 
The town is well situated at the junction of two rivers. 
Jena possesses one ‘remarkable old bridge which is 
believed to date from the fifteenth century, if not from 
an earlier time. Jena was often invaded, and the 
Comsdorfer Briicke has sustained the weight of strange 
enemies, and was the scene of some remarkable inci- 
dents. During several years also a man used to stand 
on the bridge begging for alms which were to be devoted 
to its upkeep, and which was evidently a survival of the 
Medizeval practice when a bridge was considered to be 
a work of charity. Like most other places in Germany, 
Jena has succumbed to the desire for expansion and the 
necessity for facilitating traffic. The ancient bridge 
has become an anomaly. Plans have been prepared 
for a new structure to supersede it, and, after enduring 
since 1416, there is little doubt that much force will 
have to be expended in removing piers which have so 
long resisted the influence of time. 


THERE Was some Surprise expressed in Dublin when 
it was announced that the commission for the statue of 
Parnell was to be given to Mr. AucusTINE SaINT- 
GAUDENS, who was generally considered .to be an 
American; and it was supposed that as the money was 
mainly subscribed in America the statue had also to be 
produced there. Mr. Saint-GaupENS was born in 
Dublin, but he was taken to America when a baby, and 
his father was a Frenchman. The sculptor died on 
Saturday last at his house in Cornish, New Hampshire. 
America accepted: him as a native-born citizen, and, 
according to the President, there was no greater artistic 
genius living in the States or elsewhere. At first he 
practised in cutting cameos, but feeling his power to 
deal with larger works, he went to Paris and to Rome 
in order to study art. He was only twenty-two when 
he produced his statue Hiawatha, the merits of which 
were at once realised. He obtained a commission for a 
statue of Admiral Farragut for New York, one of 
Lincoln for the park at Chicago, and one of General 
Sherman, which is most admired by Americans, for 
Central Park, New York. His bronze memorial tablet 
of R. L. Stevenson, which is now in St. Giles’s, Edin- 
burgh, was exhibited in London. His position. in 
America justified his selection to design the principal 


coins. He was born in 1848, and therefore had nc 
attained his sixtieth year, and it might be expected th; 
many other important works would be executed by hin 


Tue collapse of the Pont de Cé on the railway lir 
near Angers must excite alarm not only in France, bi 
in other countries. The bridge, although dating on] 
from 1876, was of a simplicity which characterised th 
structures of an earlier time. It resembled one of thos 
bridges which Ropert STEPHENSON denounced, for th 
main girders were of a double lattice with slig} 
flanges. There was no trussing to impart stiffness an 
to sustain any extraordinary strain. Looking at th 
diagrams it does not appear as if the girders were cor 
tinuous. The cross-yirders were likewise of a simpl 
kind, and too much reliance must have been placed oO 
the strengths of the flooring plates, which in realit 
were without structural value. Although the weight ¢ 
locomotives and trains -has been increased in th 
course of thirty years, no extra provision appears t 
have been introduced to sustain the’ addition: 
weight. French engineers are strong in mathematic 
But with the fate of the Tay Bridge in his memor 
an English engineer hesitates before trusting to formul 
unless he also leaves a very large margin for contin 
gencies. If the locomotive acted as anticipated, an 
went smoothly along the rails across the bridge, thing 
would have remained as before. But by slipping destruc 
tion was inevitable. It is true that the rules an 
regulations of the Public Works Department—and th 
bridge was on a State line—exact that an annual visi 
and an examination of the girders shall be made onc. 
in five years. But that does not insure that the bridge! 
are equal to the increased strains to which they ar 
now subjected. There is too much reliance on authorit 
in France, and it is easy for people to assume that officia 
inspectors take into account all that is possible to weake 
a bridge. As the destruction of the bridge over th 
Loire demonstrates, perfunctory visitations only give 
false security. 


It is satisfactory to learn that the reasonableness ¢ 
the proposals of the Association of Municipal Corpora 
tions respecting the treatment of suburbs was admitte: 
by the Prime Minister when a deputation met him ai 
Wednesday. It is the usual practice on such occasion 
to maintain that the Government had foreseen th 
difficulty, and it was announced that the President o 
the Local Government Board had a Bill on the stock 
which would deal with the grievance. According t) 
Mr. Burns there is not one but two Bills drafted ; on’ 
relating to housing, the other to town planning, an 
which he claimed would meet the difficulties in a mori 
practical form. It was said by Mr. Burns that the authori 
ties of towns might have avoided many of the defect 
if they had consulted his Board. But a long experienc 
has taught the members that applications for advic' 
receive scant sympathy from all Whitehall officials 
How much is prejudice need not be discussed. 1 
should also be remembered that legal difficulties are no 
to be overcome by a circular from the Local Governmen 
Board, and to interfere with the arrangement of a man’ 
property is a serious offence. What is needed is a) 
Act which will bring outlying districts under more con 
trol than is possible with by-laws alone. P| 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING O 
ENGINEERS.* © 


NTERPLAY of action and reaction make for progress not 
only in the evolution of the scientific industries, but 
also in the development of the individual engineer. In him, 
if his training is on right lines, pure theory becomes an 
aid to sound practice ; and _ practical applications are con- 
tinually calling him to resort to those abstractions of thought, 
the underlying principles, which when known and formu- 
lated are called theories. Recent years have brought about 
a so much better understanding of education in its bearing 
upon the professions and constructive industries that we 
now seldom hear the practical man denouncing theory or 
the theorist pooh-poohing practice. It is recognised that 
each is useful, and that the best uses of both are in con- 
junction, not in isolation. Asa result of this better under- 
standing, distinct progress is being made in the training of 
engineers. Of this the growth of the engineering depart- 
ments of the universities and of the technical colleges and 
schools affords striking evidence. The technical schools, 
moreover, are recognising that their students must have a 
sound preliminary education and are advancing in the 
requirements they expect of candidates for admission. 
They are also finding out how their work may best supple- 
ment the practical training in the shops, and are improving 
their curricula accordingly. In the engineering industry, 
too, Great Britain is slowly following the lead taken in 
America, Germany and Switzerland in the recognition 
afforded to the value of a systematic college training for the 
young engineer, though there is much apathy and even 
distrust shown in certain quarters. Yet there is no doubt 
that the stress of competition, particularly of competition 
against the industry and the enterprise of the trained men 
of other nations, is gradually forcing to the front the senti- 
ment in favour of a rational and. scientific training for the 
manufacturer and for the engineer. As William Watson, 
in his “ Ode on the Coronation,” wrote in a yet wider sense 
of England :— 
For now the day is unto them that know, 
And not henceforth she stumbles on the prize ; 
And yonder march the nations full of eyes. 
Already is doom a-spinning. . . . 


Truly the day is “unto them that know.” Knowledge, 
perfected by study and training, must be infused into the 
experience gained by practice; else we compete at very 
unequal odds with the systematically trained workers of 
other nations. Nor must we make the mistake here in the 
organisation of our technical institutions of, divorcing the 
theory from its useful applications. In no department is 
this more vital than in the teaching of mathematics to 
engineering students. For while no sane person would 
deny that the study of mathematics for the sole sake of 
mathematics, even though it leads to nothing but abstract 
mathematics, is a high and ennobling pursuit, yet that is 
not the object of mathematical studies in an engineering 
school. The young engineer must learn mathematics not 
as an end in itself, but as a tool that is to be useful to him. 
And if it is afterwards to be of use to him, he must learn 
it by using it. Hence the teacher of mathematics in an 
engineering school ought himself to be an engineer. How- 
ever clever he be as a mathematical person, his teaching is 
unreal if he is not incessantly showing his learners how to 
apply it to the problems that arise in practice ; and this he 
is incapable of doing if these problems do not lie within his 
own range of experience and knowledge. Were he a 
heaven-born senior wrangler, he is the wrong man to teach 
mathematics if he either despises or is ignorant of the 
ways in which mathematics enter into engineering. The 
act is that for the great majority of engineering students 
he mental training they most need is that which 
vill enable them to think in physics, in mechanics, in 
cometric space, not in abstract symbols. The abstract 
ymbols, and the processes of dealing with their rela- 
lons and combinations, are truly necessary to them; 
ut they are wanted not for themselves, but to form 
onvenient modes of expressing the physical facts and laws, 
ind the interdependence of those physical facts and laws. 
When the student loses grip of the physical meaning of his 
quations and regards them only as abstractions or group- 
ngs of symbols, woe betide him. His mathematics amount 
© a mere symbol-juggling. This is how paper engineers 
ire made. The high and dry mathematical master who 
hinks it beneath him to show a student how to plot the 


* From the address by Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, D.Sc., 
o the Engineering Section of the British Association. 
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equations y=A sin x, or r=é sin 9, or who.never culls an 
example or sets a problem from thermodynamics or elec- 
tricity, must be left severely on one side as a fossil. Better 
a living Whitworth scholar than a dry-as-dust Cambridge 
wrangler. He at least knows that elasticity is something 


Ax é 
aS which any 


more real than the group of symbols E=p+ 


mathematician may “‘ know,” even though he be blissfully 
ignorant whether the force required to elongate a square 
inch bar of steel by one one-millionth of its length is ten 
ounces or 10 tons. 

One evidence of the wholesome change of opinion that 
is springing up concerning the training of engineers is the 
abandonment of the system of taking premium pupils into 
works with no other test or qualification than that of the 
money-bag. Already many leading firms of engineers 
have been finding that the practice of taking sons of wealthy 
parents for a premium does not answer well, and is neither 
to their own advantage nor in many cases to that of the 
“pupil,” whom it is nobody’s particular business in the 
shops to train. Premium pupilage is absolutely unknown 
in the engineering firms of the United States or on the 
Continent of Europe. The firms who have abandoned it 
are finding themselves better served by taking the ablest 
young meu from the technical schools and paying them 
small wages from the first, while they gain experience and 
prove themselves capable of good service. Messrs. 
Yarrow & Co. have Jed the way with a plan of their own, 
having three grades of apprenticeship, admission to which 
depends upon the educational abilities of the youths them- 
selves. Messrs. Siemens have adopted a plan of requiring 
a high preliminary training. The Daimler Motor Company 
has likewise renounced all premiums, preferring to select 
young men of the highest intelligence and merit. Messrs. 
Clayton & Shuttleworth have quite recently reconstructed 
their system of pupil-apprenticeship on similar lines. The 
British Westinghouse Company and the British Thomson- 
Houston Company have each followed an excellent scheme 
for the admission of capable young men. Even the con- 
servatism of the railway engineers shows signs of giving 
way ; for already the Great Eastern Railway has modernised 
its regulations for the admission of apprentices. What the 
engineering staffs of the railway companies have lost by 
taking in pupils because of their fathers’ purses rather 
than for the sake of their own brains it is impossible to 
gauge. But the community loses too, and has a right to 
expect reform. 

To this question, affecting the whole future outlook of 
engineering generally, a most important contribution was 
made in 1906 by the publication by the Institution of Civil 
Engineers of the report of a committee (appointed in 
November 1903) to consider aud report to the Council upon 
the subject of the best methods of education and training 
for all classes of engineers. This committee, a most in- 
fluential and representative body consisting of leading men 
appointed by the several professional societies, the Institu- 
tions of Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, the 
Institution of Naval Architects, the Iron and Steel Institute, 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, the Institution of Mining 
Engineers, the two northern societies, was ably and sym- 
pathetically presided over by Sir William H. White. Its 
inquiries lasted over two years and included the following 
sections :—(1) Preparatory training in secondary schools ; 
(2) training in offices, workshops, factories, or on 
works ; (3) training in universities and higher technical 
institutions ; (4) postgraduate work. The findings of this 
committee must be received as the most authoritative 
judgment of the most competent judges. So far as they 
relate to preparatory education they suggest a modernised 
secondary school curriculum in which there is no one 
specialised scientific study, but with emphasis on what may 
be called sensible mathematics. They also formulated one 
recommendation so vital that it must be quoted in full :— 

“A leaving examination for secondary schools, similar 
in character to those already existing in Scotland and Wales, 
is desirable throughout the United Kingdom. It is desirable 
to have a standard such that it could be accepted. by the 
Institution [of Civil Engineers] as equivalent to the student- 
ship examination, and by the universities and colleges as 
equivalent to a matriculation examination.” 

One may well wonder why such a: reasonable recom- 
mendation has not long ago been carried out by the Board 
of Education. Perhaps it has been too busy over the 
religious squabble to attend to the pressing needs of the 
nation. : 

The second set of recommendations relates to engineering 
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training. 
experience has led to general agreement among engineers 
as to the general lines on which practical training should 
proceed,” but goes into no recommendations on this head 
beyond favouring four years in workshops, on works, in 
mines, or in offices, expressing the pious desire that part of 
this practical training should be obtained in drawing-offices, 
and suggesting that during workshop training the boys 
should keep regular hours, be subject to discipline and be 
paid wages. It then lays down a dozen recommendations 
as to the “academic” training suitable for the average boy. 
He should leave school about seventeen; he should have a 
preliminary year, or introductory workshop course of a 
year, either between leaving school and entering college, or 
after the first year of college training. If the workshop 
course follows straight on leaving school there must be 
maintenance of studies either by private tuition or in even- 
ing classes, so that systematic study be not suspended. 
For the average student, if well prepared before entering 
college, the course should last three academic years (three 
sessions) ; in some cases this might be extended to four or 
shortened to two. A sound and extensive knowledge of 
mathematics is necessary in all branches of engineering, 
and those departments of mathematics which have no bear- 
ing upon engineering should not claim unnecessary time or 
attention. The committee strongly recommends efficient 
instruction in engineering drawing. The college course 
should include instruction (necessarily given in the labora- 
tory) in testing materials and structures, and in the prin- 
ciples underlying metallurgical processes. In the granting 
of degrees, diplomas and certificates, importance should be 
attached to laboratory and experimental work performed 
by individual students, and such awards should not depend 
on the results of terminal or final examinations alone. 

All this is most excellent. It will be seen that it is 
entirely incompatible with the premium-pupil system, 
which may therefore be regarded as having been weighed 
and found wanting. For two things clearly stand out—that 
the young engineer must be college-trained, and that when 
he goes to works he should be regularly paid. It would 
have been well if the committee could have been more 
explicit as to the proper course of workshop training; for 
instance as to the systematic drafting of the young engineer 
through the shops—forge, foundry, pattern shop, fitting 
shop, &c., and as to the proper recognition of the duty of 
the shop foreman to allocate work to the novice in suitable 
routine. These are doubtless among the matters in which 
“‘long experience has led engineers to general agreement.” 
But this being so, it would have been well to state them 
authoritatively. A notable feature of this report is its 
healthy appreciation of the advantages of training, and an 
equally healthy distrust of the practice of cramming for 
examinations. So soon as any subject is crammed, it ceases 
to afford a real training. “Nature provides a very con- 
venient safety-valve for knowledge too rapidly acquired.” 
It is even whispered that a mew species of crammer has 
arisen to “prepare” candidates in engineering for the 
graduate examinations of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
The distinguished framers of this epoch-making report on the 
education and training of engineers at least give no counte- 
nance to any such parasitical development. For the scheme 
of education and training at which the committee has 
aimed is genuinely scientific, a happy. federation of the 
theoretical with the practical. It seeks to place the 
training on a broad basis, and to secure to every future 
engineer worthy of the name the advantage of learning his 
professional work in both its aspects. It seeks, in short, to 
take advantage of that reflex action between science and 
its applications in which lies the greatest stimulus to pro- 
gress. Its adoption will utilise for the young engineer, and 
therefore for the engineering industry as a whole, the facili- 
ties for training now so widely afforded throughout the 
country. If the institutions, schools and colleges where 
engineering training is offered are but rightly developed 
and co-ordinated, the engineers of Great Britain need have 
no fear as to holding their own against the trained engineers 
of other countries. It is for the employers to make use of 
these institutions, and to show that sympathetic interest in 
their efficiency which is essential to their full success. 


The University of Sheffield authorities invite applications 
before August 17 for the post of master and lecturer in 
charge of the department of architecture, at a salary of 200/. 
a year. The successful pupicent will have to devote his 
entire time to the work: 


It begins with the announcement that “long 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF | 
ARCHITECTS." 


Ay. the early history of our country young architects | 

talent came across the water to try their fortunes, ar 
all carpenters were students who studied the various wor) 
on the orders. It was not many years before the supply ; 
educated men ceased to equal the demand, and the builde 
apparently discarded all precedent and produced nothir 
that was beautiful, although, in most instances, it was nove 
This gradual decline culminated in the most debased peric| 
of architecture between 1850 and 1860. The educated me 
in the larger cities knew little of each other’s aspirations ( 
desires. The fear of unjust and improper treatment t 
other practitioners seems to have been widespread. N\ 
standard of fees or of ethics was recognised. The profe| 
sion was not recognised in the community, the fine ar 
were thought of little importance, and constructors an| 
carpenters as practical men were thought far superior ; 
the architect. 

Appreciating the state into which their beloved art ha 
fallen a number of young men in New York city, after man 
consultations, determined to organise an association for tt 
advancement of architecture. Their ideals were hig) 
They were zealous and enthusiastic, and in love with the 
art. 

The following architects—Richard Upjohn, Edwar 
Gardiner, H. W. Cleaveland, Wray Mould, Leopold Eidlit 
Henry Dudley, Fred A. Petersen, Charles Babcock, Josep 
C. Wells, Richard M. Hunt, John ‘Welch, J. W. Priest—mi 
to consider the propriety of organising a society of arch 
tects on Monday, February 23, 1857. They determined th; 
such an organisation was necessary and invited Calve) 
Vaux, John Davis Hatch, John W. Ritch, Frederick ( 
Withers, Frederick D. Diaper, Joseph Sands, Thomas l 
Walter, George Snell, Edward C. Cabot, Alex J. Davi 
William Backus, James Renwick, jun., R. G. Hatfiel 
Samuel Warner, Detlef Lienau, Arthur Gilman, Alphev 
C. Morse, Thomas A. Tefft, to join with them in establishin 
the American Institute of Architects, and formulating th 
constitution. This was completed and signed April 
1857. Richard Upjohn was elected president and Richar 
M. Hunt secretary. 

The names of the founders, few of whom did not becom 
famous in after years, deserve to be remembered an 
honoured by all present practitioners. When the organisi 
tion was completed the names of architects residing in Ne 
York and other cities of the country were canvassed, an 
only twelve architects were found whom it was thougl 
advisable to invite to join the new Society. 

The civil war came upon the country in 1861, an 
building and architecture gave way, as all other peacefi 
occupations did, to war and strife, and the Institute cease 
holding its meetings until 1864. From this period unt 
1889 the progress of the Institute was slow; while 7 
tangible accomplishments did not equal the aspirations « 
its founders, its intangible results were many and fa 
reaching. There was a steady growth in good-fellowshij 
the purity of motives of the profession became mor 
apparent, the appreciation of the aspirations and endeavoul 
in others led to higher aspirations and ideals. The Institu’ 
encouraged investigation and reports on construction al) 
building topics by publishing the results of such study ar 
research. It encouraged the highest attainments and urge 
a school education in architecture. Because of its encourag' 
ment and assistance the first architectural sketch-books ar 
journals were started in the country. It madean aggressi\ 
and constant fight on improper competitions. It establishe 
a schedule of fees for architectural services. It began 
library and subscribed for foreign architectural journal 
Chapters were established in New York in 1867, in Phil: 
delphia and Chicago in 1869, in Boston, Cincinnati at 
Baltimore in 1870, in San Francisco in 1881, in Indianapoli 
Washington City, Michigan and Central New. York in 1887 

The effort of the Institute to induce the Government | 
employ the best available talent began in 1874, by the intr 
duction of the Field Bill, through a L. Smithmeyer in tl 
Forty-Third Congress. These efforts continued witho! 
apparent success, “but undoubtedly each effort left its mar 
and the success ‘of to-day would not be without the ear! 
and continued efforts on the part of the Institute and 1 


| members. 


The Institute began the publication of its annual bn 
ceedings in 1867. The papers read at the various convel 
tions form a true index of the architectural practice of th’ 
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“ From a paper by Glenn Brown, secretary and treasurer: | 
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riod, many of them showing the most advanced thought 
the time; the early proceedings are out of print, and are 
demand by libraries and institutions. 

The active government of the Institute during this 
riod was vested in a board of trustees, fifteen in number. 
| new members were admitted as associates, with few 
ceptions where applicants were admitted as fellows 
thout probation. ‘ . 
During this period Mr. Richard Upjohn served as presi- 
nt nineteen years, Mr. Thomas U. Walter ten years, and 
- Richard Morris Hunt one year; and the following 
>mbers acted as secretary :—R. M. Hunt, Henry van Brunt, 
as. D. Gambrill, Emlen T. Littell, Fred C. Withers, 
issell Sturgis, jun., Peter B. Wight, Carl Pfeiffer, A. J. 
oor, Chas. F. McKim, Henry M. Congdon and Geo. C. 
ason. he treasurers were J. W. Ritch, J. G. Wells, 
G. Hatfield and O. P. Hatfield. 

In the year 1884 the Western Association of Architects 
is organised. This organisation, engineered by the ener- 
tic young men of the Middle West, soon had a large 


embership. It was not long before the fact was appre- | 


ited by the two societies that there should be only one 
sociation of practising architects in the country, and in 
89 at the convention in Cincinnati the two associations 
sre merged into one, holding the charter and name of the 
jer association. The constitution was materially changed, 
€ new government consisting of twenty-four directors, 
om which an executive committee of five was selected, 
ith the president and secretary ex officio members of this 
mmittee. The chapter organisation of the older society 
as retained and the grade of associate was abolished. 
ie members of the Western Association became members 
the American Institute of Architects ina body, and all 
sre admitted as fellows and all associates of the Institute 
sre advanced to a fellowship. Richard M. Hunt was 
ected president, and John W. Root was elected secretary. 
nder the revised constitution the president was only 
lowed to serve two continuous years. The membership 
the Institute was materially increased by consolidation— 
e old membership of 338 members was increased to 476. 
1e good feeling between the architects of the whole 
untry was strengthened, and the good work of the Insti- 
te continued. The additions to the chapter list during 
is period were Buffalo, St. Louis, Kansas City and Cleve- 
nd in 18go; Pittsburg, Central Ohio in 1891; Worcester, 
uthern Chapter, Minnesota and Coloradoin 1892; Southern 
lifornia, Washington State and Brooklyn in 1894. 

The effort to improve the character of Government 
chitecture was continued by the submission to Congress 
the Adams Bill, 1890, and the recommendation of qe ase 
indrim of 1891. The Tarsney Bill was introduced April 11, 
y2, and Passed on April 14, 1893, but its operation being 
t to the discretion of the then Secretary of the Treasury, 
. J. G. Carlisle, he refused to put it into effect. The 
stitute, through its officers and Various committees, made 
enuous efforts to overcome his objections or prejudice 
ainst the law. Mr. D. H. Burnham, the president of the 
stitute, actively managed this movement. Upon the suc® 
ssion to the secretaryship of. Mr. Lyman J. Gage, the 
utter was brought to his attention, and the Institute found 
him aman broad enough and with sufficient artistic as 
‘Il as business Perception to see the advantage that would 
‘Tue to the Government and to his administration and he 
t the law in operation. A sufficient number of buildings 
ve been erected or designed to prove the great advantage 
s law has been to Government architectural work, as well 
to demonstrate the service rendered the community and 
' Profession by the efforts of the Institute. 

he various chapters of the Institute have been called 
0 consultation with municipal authorities when formu- 
ng regulations relating to building or municipal art. 
ny chapters urged their State legislatures to enact laws 
erning the practice of architecture. 
ulating the practice of 
States of illinois, California and New Jersey. 


During this period Richard M. Hunt, E. H. Kendall, 
H. Burnham and 


Laws licensing or | 
architecture have been passed by | 


Government by Delegates. 

At the convention of 1898 the constitution was materially 
modified. After that period all conventions were to be 
composed of delegates from the various chapters in propor- 
tion to the members of the Institute belonging to the 
chapter.. The board of directors was reduced from twenty- 
four to nine in number. The grade of associate members 
was re-established and new members were required to 
enter through this grade. The outcome of the changes in 
reference to delegates and associates has proved the wisdom 
of this action. 

It was an early custom of the Institute to hold its con- 
ventions in various sections. of the country. The first, 
second and third conventions were held in New York in 
1867, 1868 and 1869, and the same city has had the thirteenth 
and fourteenth, 1879 and 1880, the twentieth in 1886 and 
the twenty-eighth in 1894. 

These conventions have always had interesting topics 
for the profession before them. They have been the means 
of social intercourse, and have given an opportunity for the 
members of the profession from various parts of the country 
to become acquainted with each other and interchange 
views on practical and professional topics, which have un- 
doubtedly been of advantage to the profession at large. 
Many valuable papers have been read and questions of 
value to the architectural profession formulated and settled. 

Since the establishment of the delegate system the 
character of the papers and the objects attained have made 
the Institute a notable factor in the advancement of ques- 
tions pertaining to architecture. 

Many conventions have been notable because of the 
movements initiated or of the work accomplished. 

The members of the Institute have been peculiarly 
happy in their selection of presiding officers. The list of 
past presidents includes the men most notable in the pro- 
fession at the time they served, but few of their names are 
destined to die when the architectural history of this country 
is written. 

Richard Upjohn—1857 to 1876. Most active in the 
foundation of the Institute and earnest in his ideals of 
beauty and practice. He was the most noted among the 
architects of the Gothic revival and has left many examples 


| full of ecclesiastic spirit and picturesque beauty. The 


dignity and beauty of Trinity Church is an all-sufficient 


| monument to his name. 


Thomas U. Walter—1877 to 1887. One of the founders 
of the Institute, a noble looking man whose appearance was 
an index to his character and work. A master in Classical 
architecture, he gave us Girard College, and showed his 


_ breadth and wisdom in adding the dome and wings to the 
_ Capitol, adding beauty and life and giving future generations 
_ one of the great architectural monuments of the world. 


George B. Post were the presidents, | 


l the secretaries were John W. Root, Dankmar Adler and | 


red Stone. _The treasurer was S. A. Treat. 
membership of the Institute decreased from 1889 to 
9 from 473 members to 4o0, its prestige, notably for 
work in securing the Passage of the Tarsney Act, the 
'racter of the papers read, and in the organisation of an 
‘rnational Congress of Architects in connection with the 


umbian Exposition, 1893, added material to i 
1 : : the standing 
| influence of the Society. | E 


Although | 


Richard M. Hunt—1888 to 1891. He was a founder of 


_the Institute, affable and charming in his personality, 
| enthusiastic and persistent in all that pertained to the 
_advancement of his beloved and allied arts, unrivalled in 


this country for his treatment’of buildings in the French 
chateau style, honoured abroad by election as honorary 
corresponding member in the Société Centrale des Archi- 
tectes, the Royal Institute of British Architects, Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour, and Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. His administration building 
at the Columbian Exposition, and Biltmore in North 
Carolina and other notable residences will carry his name 
to future generations. _ 

Edward H. Kendall—1892 and 1893. He was always 
zealous, painstaking and enthusiastic in his work for the 
Institute for thirty years, endeared to all who knew him by 
his charm of manner, never tiring or discouraged. To him 
must be given largely the credit of securing the passage of 
the Tarsney law, the administration of which is producing 
such successful results. 

Daniel H. Burnham—1894 and 1895. He has been 
noted for his executive ability and thorough grasp of broad 
artistic effects combined with utilitarian results. The 
breadth of his character and the power of his executive 
ability was shown in the management of the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago in 1893. This will remain one of 
the ideal architectural achievements of the age, and the 
completed result will be remembered as his achievement. 
His work on the Park Commission of Washington, Manilla, 
San Francisco and other cities, the Pennsylvania Railway 
Station in Washington, and many great business structures 
will make his name memorable. 

George B. Post—18g96 to 1898. He has been a zealous 
worker in the Institute for forty years. When the 
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magnitude of his business interests are remembered, it 
will be seen that he has shown a disinterested zeal for the 
advancement of the profession that is rare. He has been 
honoured by election as honorary corresponding member 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, and member of the permanent committee 
on International Congress of Architects. He will be 
remembered for his many large and costly business and 
residence structures as well as for the manufacturers’ 
building at the Columbian Exposition, the college of the 
city of New York and the Stock Exchange of New York. 

Henry van Brunt —1899. A member of the Institute in 
1857. He constantly and faithfully served the best interests 
of the Association from that time until his death in 1903. 
His charm of manner has endeared him to all with whom 
he came in contact. His work has extended from the East 
to the West, and shows education and refinement. His 
various essays on architectural subjects are charming as 
bits of literature and valuable as works of reference. 

Robert S. Peabody—1g900 and 1901. His name has been 
honoured by the profession for twenty-five years as repre- 
senting high ideals in practice, consideration for the rights 
of others, and refinement and culture in design. He has 
endeared himself to the members cf the Institute by his 
never-failing courtesy, consideration and efficient manage- 
ment in the executive office. His many residences and 
business structures, his work at the Columbian and Buffalo 
Expositions, and his connection with the municipal im- 
provement of Boston will always be remembered as among 
the artistic achievements of the times. 

Charles F. McKim—1g902 and 1903. He has been known 
for years, and will continue to be remembered in the archi- 
tectural history of the country for ability in massing and 
grouping, care and beauty in detail and refinement, har- 
mony and conservatism in his completed structures. He 
has been honoured abroad by election as honorary cor- 
responding member and Gold Medallist of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. He will be remembered in his- 
tory by the Boston Public Library, the Columbia and 
Virginia Universities, the agricultural building in Chicago, 
the charming restoration of the White House, and the 
effective and monumental designs for the future develop- 
ment of Washington city, as well as for the establishment 
of the American Academy in Rome for advancement of 
architectural study. 

William S. Eames—1904 and 1905. He represents the 
high achievements attained in the Mississippi Valley. His 
administration was memorable for broad and comprehen- 
sive business methods and unfailing attention to his duties. 
He will be remembered for his efficient action in preserving 
the Mall from the encroachment of the agricultural build- 
ing and guiding the proposed additions to the Capitol. He 
has been honoured by election to the permanent committee 
on international congresses. His name will be remembered 
through many commercial: structures, the United States 
Penitentiaries at Fort Leavenworth and Atalanta, the 
‘ United States Custom House in San Francisco, his building 
at the St. Louis Exposition, and his connection with the 
group plan of St. Louis. 


The Future of the Institute. 

Mr. Thomas U. Walter said years ago :—*‘ The improved 
and improving condition of architecture (in America), by 
which its standing as a fine art is developed, its field of 
design expanded, and its power to elevate and purify 
the public taste made manifest, is the result, directly or 
indirectly, of the labours and influence of the American 
Institute of Architects.” 

The membership, both in numbers, character and 
standing, has now reached such a point that the opportunity 
of the Institute for good and successful accomplishments 
is greater than it has ever been. 

As it has always striven it will continue to strive for a 
more perfect attainment of the ideal in design, advance- 
ment in education, improvement in competitions, or the 
final abolishment of such sources of worry, improvement 
in practice and ethics, treatment of landscape in harmony 
with buildings, and municipal and city improvements. 
With increased membership and added prestige its oppor- 
tunities for good should be far greater in the future than in 
the past. 


The Mrs. Craigie Memorial Committee have decided to 
entrust to Mr. Alfred Drury, A.R.A., the commission for a 
portrait plaque of the novelist, a replica of which will be 
sent to the United States. : Tee 


EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA IN 1907, 


de a paper read before the British Association by R. 
Dawkins, M.A., director of the British School 
Archeology, Athens, he said the work of this seco 
season comprised (1) the further excavation of the sanctuz 
of Artemis Orthia, (2) the partial excavation of the sanctua 
of Athena Chalkioikos and (3) the tracing of the course 
the city wall. . a 

(1) The buildings of the Orthia site are at a temple bu 
probably in the sixth century B.c. and lasting on until t 
third century a.p., although rebuilt during the Hellenis 
period. Secondly, a Roman theatre, built at the end of t 
second or beginning of the third century a.pD., in which t 
facade of the temple was included, occupying the positi 
of the stage building. The Roman theatre has now be 
completely cleared. In the arena or orchestral area we 
found the remains of the altar, built at the same Rom; 
period as the theatre itself. Beneath this altar were bloc 
that belonged to the altar of Hellenistic times, and in co 
nection with them a deposit of burned refuse from sacrific 
and some late Greek sherds and terra-cottas. 

More than a metre below the Hellenistic level a depo; 
of archaic Greek objects was reached ; this has now be 
cleared down to solid earth all over the arena and insi 
the temple. Above the archaic deposit was a layer of sai 
which had been brought from the river to raise the ley 
when the temple was built—probably, to judge from t! 
objects found in the sand, about the middle of the six 
century Bc. The deposit below the sand is in parts | 
much as a.metre thick, and ranges in time from the eight 
or possibly the ninth, century to the middle of the six 
century B.c. Very near the bottom of this structure is 
cobble pavement on which stands a large altar built 
stones in regular courses. This altar is directly below tl 
Hellenistic and Roman altars. The temple that exist 
contemporaneously with this altar has not yet been foun 
but there are indications that its remains are below tl 
foundations of the Roman building. The archaic altar w; 
surrounded by a mass of burnt matter, amongst which we 
a quantity of fragments of burnt bones. The archa 
deposit contained a great quantity of small objects ar 
pottery. It was dug in layers, with the result that at tl 
lowest levels no pottery except geometric was foun 
above this geometric was mixed Protocorinthian and 
ware akin to Corinthian, whilst at the highest leve 
nothing but this last kind occurred. With the pottei 
were found a large number of small bronzes, pin 
fibule and animals, lead figurines and carved ivorie 
These latter were either small figures of animals | 
men in the round, seals with devices cut in intaglio, : 
plaques with scenes carved on them in relief. Many, ifn 
all, of these plaques were fastened by bronze rivets on totl 
front of fibule. The subjects represented on them compri 
male or female winged figures grasping birds, a warri 
stabbing a gorgon, a dead man on a bier, a ship with ft 
rigging and crew, sphinxes, a man on horseback, and other 
Jewellery, engraved gems, terra-cotta figurines, some repr 
senting probably the image of the goddess, fragments 
terra-cotta masks, and other objects were also found. TI 
occurrence of amber, in view of the northern origin > 
the Dorians and its rarity on classical sites, is of gre 
interest. 

Thus the cult of Orthia began in the earliest times wi! 
a large altar. This altar was covered up when the temp 
corresponding to it was destroyed in the sixth century ar 
a new temple built a little way off. In Hellenistic tim: 
this temple was rebuilt, but lasted on on the same site unt 
the end of paganism. Under the late Empire it was su 
rounded by a theatre, from which the rites performed ' 
front of it could be conveniently witnessed. The alti 
always was in the same place, which it occupied with eve: 
rising level for at least 1,100 years. | 

(2) The sanctuary of Athena Chalkioikos was four 
behind the theatre on the Acropolis Hill. A mass of geometr 
pottery shows that this sanctuary also goes back to a vel 
early period. The building itself was much destroyed, bi 
the finds were important. A very fine Panathena 
amphora, bronze statuettes and a large archaic inscripti¢ 
were found. | 

(3) The work of tracing the course of the ancient cil 
wall was continued. This has again been done largely t 
the discovery of tiles stamped with the information th 
they were public tiles used for the walls. The name of tl 
tyrant Nabis found on some of them connects the buildit 
of the wall with him. In a few places the actual wall hé 
been found with remains of towers. 
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In looking for the Agora some Hellenistic tombs were 
found, well built of ashlar and containing vases and discs 
of stout gold-leaf chased with patterns of wreaths and 
flying birds. 

' The other members of the expedition were Messrs. G. 
Dickins, J. P. Droop, H. J. W. Tillyard, A. J. B. Wace and 
A. Woodward. The architectural drawing was undertaken 
by Mr. George and the surveywork by Mr. W. Sejk. 


LADY STAIR’S HOUSE, EDINBURGH. 


NE of the old houses remaining in Edinburgh is known 
O as Lady Stair’s, from the Close in which it stands. It 
was erected in 1622 by Sir William Gray, of Pittendrum, 
and it is known from the lintel, on which is inscribed 
“Fear the Lord & depart from Evill.—W. G., 1622.” He 
was a royalist, and a fine of 100,000 marks was entered 
against him for corresponding with Montrose. A daughter 
of Gray married Sir Archibald Primrose, and in that way it 
passed to the Rosebery family. The Lady Stair having 
married the first Viscount Primrose afterwards resided in 
the house, and the Close in the Lawnmarket was called 
after her. Scott’s weird story, ‘‘ My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror,” 
_ is founded on an incident in her life. In a letter to the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh on the 16th ult. Earl Rosebery 
wrote :—"I have always intended to offer Lady Stair’s 
house to the city of Edinburgh, and have so disposed of it 
in my will. But as I think it might be made immediately 
suitable for the purpose of your Municipal Museum, I am 
anxious to place it at once at your disposal-and in the 
ownership of the Town Council, should they do me the 
honour to accept it. It will be a very inadequate mark of 
the loyal affection and gratitude I feel for Edinburgh.” 

_ The house was restored by Lord Rosebery in 1897. His 
architect was Mr. George Shaw Aitken, and the form it has 
now assumed, says the Scotsman, may be accounted for by 
the fact that there was an idea that it might be used by Lord 
Rosebery himself as a lodging when he was in Edinburgh. 
That, of course, was never carried into effect. As Chambers 
says, the house has undergone a good many transformations 
from the time it was originally built, but in its restoration 
as many of its original features as could be discovered were 
preserved in fitting the building to resemble a town mansion 
of the seventeenth century. Two wings had been added to 
the original house on the south side and on the north side, 
the latter completely hiding the main building from view. 
Both were removed at the time of the restoration so as to 
open up the house to light and air. When the adjoining 
James Court block was erected some time in the eighteenth 
century two flats had been added, each containing two 
handsomely-panelled rooms, and these have been retained. 
The house can now. be seen from North Bank Street in a 
gap between two tall tenements—that on the west side 
being eight storeys—over the roof of a portmanteau-making 
establishment of two flats. The original moulded doorway 
is still extant. It has over it the inscription mentioned in 
the opening sentence of this article. The original stair-angle 
tower is octagonal in form, and it has now been carried up 
beyond the wall head, and finished with a corbelled balcony 
and bell-shaped roof.. Thisis a prominent architectural feature 
of the elevation. The southern face of the house is entirely 
new, a feature of it being a balcony at the upper flat. On the 
€ast side we have the original walls, and there is an original 
long window carried through three floors, with gablet, the 
finial of which is an old stone found at another part of the 
building, on which is carved the fleur-de-lys. Underneath a 
tall chimney-stalk, on the upper side of this window, is an 
ornamental panel recording the date of the erection of the 
building and that of its restoration, with the Stair and 
Rosebery arms in medallions in the centre. The north 
front is also entirely new. It shows the windows of the 
dining hall on the lower level, and above, enclosed in a long 
Tecessed arch, the windows of the upper flats, one of which 
has a balcony. It is finished with sable with crow-steps, 
and flanked by two tall chimney-stalks, on which respec- 
tively occur the letters “S” and “R”—for Stair and 
Rosebery. The walls are of rubblework, and the jambs of 
the windows and the corners of the towers and other angles 
are of dressed ashlar—some of it dating from the erection 
of the house. Internally, the house consists of the base- 
ment, transformed into a modern kitchen, the dining hall, 
Practically on the Close level, rising through two storeys, 
and two flats of rooms above. The basement is con- 
ms with the flat above by two original stairs. <A 

ne feature has been made of the dining hall, which 
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is between 30 and 4o feet in length by 15 feet 
in width. Note may be made of the old-fashioned open 
fireplace in the right wall, which has been fitted with 
the original pillared jambs and lintel. On it has been 
carved a pious inscription characteristic of the period— 

Blissit be God for all His gifts.” It may be noted that 
at different parts of the hall appear painted mottoes of 
various kinds, also culled from old Edinburgh houses. In 
the north window is stained glass, with the Stair and 
Rosebery arms. Hard by this window is a small fireplace, 
with wooden mantel of the Adams period. On the left side 
of the room is an open balustraded balcony in wood, which 
had to be made to give a connection with the west side of 
the house, but which forms a decorative feature of the hall. 
The ceiling in plaster is panelled, with wooden ribs, and in 
the centre of the compartments are appropriate devices in 
colour. The upper floors are reached by a circular stone 
stair (‘a turnpike”), but there is nothing associated with 
them calling for any special remark. On the third floor 
the rooms are larger than those on the flat above. A room 
to the north, with balcony, had been specially set apart as 
Lord Rosebery’s bedroom, and from it a splendid view can 
be obtained of part of the New Town, the Firth of Forth 
and Fife. 

_ Two interesting points may be noted—that the wine 
bins of the original house were built of Dutch bricks, and 
that a device of two clasped hands (symbolical of the join- 
ing of hands across the centuries by the restoration of the 
house) on one of the outside panels was copied from a 
lead fire-plate found outside one of the upper windows. ° It 
was of the date 1720, and was one of the plates of the 
Friendly Insurance Society of Edinburgh, the first Scottish 
fire insurance office. 

At present the house is occupied as temporary offices of 
the United Free Church, and will no doubt remain so until 
the new church offices in George Street are ready. 


NEW USES FOR REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


O many papers have been read of late discussing the 
general principles governing the design of reinforced 
concrete structures and describing works of familiar 
character in which reinforced concrete has been adopted .as 
the material of construction, that Mr. W. Noble Twelve- 
trees thought it well to follow a less frequented path. 
Under the heading of “ New Uses for Reinforced Concrete,” 
read before the British Association, he considered some 
types of construction that have not yet been applied in this 
country, others that have been adopted only recently and 
others again that are not new in themselves, but are very 
suitable for employment in novel directions. 

In the first category may be placed such constructions 
as railway sleepers, standards for overhead electric cables 
in power transmission and electricity distribution systems, 
and poies for telegraph and telephone wires. The paper 
contained particulars relative. to the design, construction 
and application of such accessories as these, which are now 
coming into general use on the Continent and in America. 

In the second category was considered the employment 
of reinforced concrete in dock engineering, as illustrated by 
the Scotstoun Dock on the Clyde—the first example of its 
kind in Great Britain ; of coast defence and harbour-works, 
as illustrated by the sea wall and protective slopes at West 
Hartlepool, groynes near Brighton and a breakwater near 
Waterford ; and of long-span bridges for main-line railway 
traffic and for crossing important rivers, as exemplified by 
typical structures in this and other countries. 

In the third category the author indicated the special 
advantages to be obtained by the adoption of reinforced con- 
crete as a material for the construction of railway station 
roofs, locomotive depots and bridges over railway lines. In 
all such structures steelwork is particularly liable to corro- 
sion by reason of its exposure to steam and destructive 
gases from locomotive engines and boilers. To illustrate 
the adaptability of reinforced concrete to these new uses, 
the author gave brief particulars of roofs that are akin to 
those generally built in steel for covering railway stations, 
of a locomotive depot erected on the Jura-Simplon line and 
of highway and footbridges over railway lines. 

Finally he alluded to the method successfully adopted 
on the Continent for preserving steel bridges by encasing 
them in concrete, a course that is commended to the atten- 
tion of railway companies and highway authorities in 
places where the corrosive effect of locomotive fumes is a 
constant source of trouble and expense. 
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EGYPTIAN SOUL-HOUSES. 


N address was delivered before the British Association 
by Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie on Egyptian soul- 
houses and other discoveries made in Egypt in 1906-7. He 
said that the existence of pottery models of houses for the 
soul had been known from stray examples scattered in 
museums, but their date and use had been alike unknown. 
Last winter the British School of Archzology in Egypt, 
working at Rifeh, near Asyut, disclosed a long series of 
such models which had shown the gradually increasing 
complexity of the type of houses that were copied. The 
whole period of these soul-houses was probably of the tenth 
to twelfth dynasties, about 3600 to 3300 B.c. The variety 
of form could not be due to development of the dwelling 
during that time; but all the forms of dwelling were used 
for different purposes simultaneously, and more complex 
forms were being copied in each generation for the soul- 
house. The development of this custom appeared to have 
been in the following order. At first, from the prehistoric 
age to the fifth dynasty, a mat was laid on the grave with a 
pan of food upon it Then, afterwards, this offering was 
carved in stone, from the third dynasty onward, as a table 
of offerings to give permanent satisfaction for the soul. 
The stone table was then copied as a pottery tray of 
offerings by about the tenth dynasty. Tothe tray was next 
added a shelter, copied from the Bedawy tent, next a 
shelter on columns, then a hut was put into this 
portico, then chambers were copied, wind openings were 
then added, roof-courts followed, and then verandahs 
on the roof; next appeared complete two-storey houses, 
and these, lastly, were furnished with pottery models of 
couch, chair, stool, fireplace, water jars, and the figure of a 
woman making bread., This class of models was not in 
series with the wooden models of servants, granaries, &c. 
Such were part of the servitor provision placed in the 
grave. These pottery houses were the provision for the 
use of the soul itself placed upon the grave, to keep the soul 
satisfied, and prevent it from wandering back to the village. 
The interest in psychology was in showing that the soul was 
conceived of as ascending from the grave through the 
ground and needing shelter while feeding on its everlasting 
provision ; and that, though it ascended through the earth, 
yet it needed a staircase to go up to the upper floor, and 
that the soul hada donkey for which a manger was required. 
More strictly one should say that these models illustrated 
the way in which the Egyptian copied and combined things 
that were logically quite incompatible. Given the premise 
that the soul had needs in future, like those of the present, 
then the provision for present comfort was copied without 
further thought as to its compatibility. From another point 
of view these models showed the varieties of the peasants’ 
dwellings, some merely as shelters for the day in the fields, 
others such as were used for a month or two of the pasture 
season, and the more complete, such as belonged to village 
or town life. 
essential part, and this agreed with its being universal for 
the house. of the god—the temple, and for the eternal 
house—the tomb. Another constant feature was the tank 
in the courtyard, as in Oriental houses at present, and as in 
the houses contemporary with those models at Kahun. In 
some cases the courtyard wall was crowned by serrations 
or piles of brick along the top, and a similar finish to the 
walls might be seen in the tombs of the modern cemetery 
of the same place. 


SOUTERRAINS IN ULSTER. 


oat souterrains described by Mrs. Hobson ih a paper 

read before the British Association are for the most 
part situated in the two counties of Antrim and Down. The 
materials are rough, undressed field stones, no mortar being 
used. The buildings display great diversity in plan, some 
being merely oblong chambers and long passages; others 
crescent-shaped, some resembling the letter F, the same 
letter without the middle stroke (I), an inflated stocking, an 
uneven capital W, &c., and some are circular. 

Greater variety of construction occurs in Antrim than in 
Down. Inthe former, two described were scooped out of 
basaltic ash; in others, rocks 7m situ were used and filled in 
artificially ; in some tunnelling had been done in harder 
rock. The entrances are small, but the tiny doorways 
between one chamber and another are even of more dimi- 
nutive dimensions—great numbers being too small to admit 
the average-sized man—a person having to lie down flat in 
order to get through, and even then the width will not 
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The portico or verandah was the most: 


a 
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allow other than the shoulders of a woman or boy to pass 
through. 

Tradition assigns the souterrains and the raths in which 
so many of them occur to the “ fairies,” the “ good people,” 
the “ Danes”—and by the latter is meant the Tuatha da 
Danaan, who are said to have lived in Ireland before the 
Celts. This race is always described as a small people. It 
seems impossible that any but a small people could have 
built and used the souterrains. . 

The souterrains°in co. Down run to a greater length 
than those of co. Antrim ; many are over too feet. Ardtole 
is 108 feet long, Rathmullan 120 feet, Slieve-na-Boley 
128 feet. Heights of chambers vary from less than 3 feet 
to 6 feet and even 8 feet, but it is more usual to find them 
about 5 feet. The heights of the chambers of one at 
Shankbridge are as follows :—First chamber, 3 feet 9 inches; 


second chamber, 4 feet 6 inches; the last about 3. feet, one é 


of the ‘‘ doorways” being 17 inches square. 
g q 


At Donegore and Ballymartin, in Antrim, are two caves 


scooped out of basalt ash. The former is 29 feet 3 inches 
long; the latter has a total length of 44 feet 6inches. The 
stones which form the roof are very large. Their preserva- 
tion in such numbers can be accounted for partly by being 
underground, but chiefly by the superstitious reverence 
with which they have always been regarded. 

The structures are quite dark, of an even temperature, 
usually very near the surface, which accounts for many 
being accidentally discovered, the plough often displacing 
one of the covering stones. .They are not oriented, yet few 


entrances can be successfully photographed during the 


middle of the day, and, in addition, they are so cunningly 
constructed and concealed as to be in most cases very diffi- 
cult to find. In these counties the roofing stones are very 
large, while further south occurs a circular type, with over- 
lapping courses and closed with a single stone, as in some 
of the tumuli, both sorts determined, no doubt, by the 
materials lying close to hand. 


Very frequently a variety of monuments of early man — 


are found in the vicinity—standing stones, cromlechs, 
kistvaens, and occasionally kitchen-middens. 
ogham inscription found in Ulster was discovered in a 
souterrain at Carncomb, Connor, by the Rev. W. P. 
Carmody, B.A. 

Detailed measurements were given, with plans, of the 
following :—Knockdhu, Cullybackey, Tannybrack, Fort Hill, 
Lisnataylor Fort, Crebilly, 
Muckamore, Donegore, Ballyinartin—all in Antrim; and 
Ballygrainey, Backaderry, Clanmagery, Slanes, Lough 
Boley, in Down, &c., and one at Lucan, in co. Dublin. 


TEN YEARS OF REGISTRATION. 


COMMUNICATION received by the Chicago Archi- 
tects’ Business Association requested answer to a 


list of questions concerning the practical workings of the 


Illinois license law during its ten years of operation. The 
answers embrace the information and observation of the 
secretary of the Illinois Board of Examiners of Architects, 
Mr. Peter B. Wight, and therefore are authoritative. The 
questions and answers are as follows :— 


Questions. 


‘The only — 


Shankbridge, Fort of Ross, 


1. Did your Association favour registration or licensing 


of architects before the law was passed in your State ? 
2. Do you favour such legislation in principle now ? 


3. In the operation of the law in your State as you have 


seen it, how has the law benefited the public ? 

4. How has the law benefited the profession ? 

5. .1f you favour a registration law in principle what 
features of your law, if any, would you wish to see 
changed ? 

Any concrete instances of the effects or working of the 
law which have come to your knowledge would be of 
value. 

Answers. 

Answering the queries in order :— 

1. Our Association was originally organised for the ex- 
press purpose of securing the passage of an architects’ 
license law. 

2. At the April meeting of the Association this question 
was submitted to a vote of the entire meeting, and was 
unanimously carried in endorsement of our present license 
law. It was emphatically emphasised, however, in the 
discussion that while the law was of incidental benefit to 


the architect, its real value and the only logical ground 
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for its support was its benefit to the general public, by 
securing at least a moderately competent chief officer in 
charge of the design, and having supervision over the con- 
struction of buildings. y 

3. It has placed at the disposal of anyone, in case they 
wish to engage in building, competent expert advisers who 
are made responsible to the State for the character of ser- 
vice rendered. It also enables discipline and punishment 
in the case of dishonest, reckless or incompetent practice, 

- and gives the public some redress in such case. Men who 
are naturally dishonest or reckless are restrained in their 
natural tendency through fear that their license to practise 
may be revoked by the State board. Men who know 
themselves to be incompetent in certain particulars through 
the same fear are compelled to procure competent advice 
on questions which they feel uncertain about, thus securing 
to their clients competent service. The importance to the 
public of having buildings erected after plans prepared by 
architects examined and licensed under the laws of the 

. State of Illinois has been so impressed on the City Council 
of the city of Chicago that they have laid down a require- 

_ ment in the municipal code requiring that all plans having 
area in excess of 1,200 square feet must be prepared by a 
licensed architect, signed and sealed by him, as a pre-requi- 
site to secure a permit for the erection of a building within the 
corporate limits of the city. A movement which is not yet 
accomplished is on foot to make it obligatory to require all 
buildings erected within the city of Chicago to be con- 
structed under the authority or general supervision of an 

_ examined and licensed architect. This movement had its 
original inception as a result of public demand for a greater 
safeguarding of life and property in the great factories and 
warehouses which have been frequently erected without 
the supervision of an architect. 

Through the recklessness and desire to economise on 
the part of interested builders, buildings have frequently 
been constructed faultily, resulting in serious accidents. 
The chief opposition to this movement has come from 
speculative builders, who do not care to have their work 
submitted to the inspection of competent experts, for reasons 

which are evident. . 

4. The law has benefited the profession of architecture 
by securing public recognition of same and by purging it 
from the reckless and incompetent, elevating its tone and 
character, The law is a police regulation and must be 
based on public benefit, not class benefit. The only ground 
on which the law can be supported is on the ground of pro- 

_ tection to the general public, in the security to the lives and 
health of the workmen engaged in the erection and the future 
occupants of the building. Fortunately, however, we have 
found that this public benefit has actually been a professional 
benefit. 

5. The present law in this State has been revised and 
amended, until it is now very satisfactory. Any new law 
in other States should embody the Illinois law with all of 
its amendments. 

We enclose copy of a circular letter prepared by the 
Secretary of the State Board for the examining and licensing 
of architects, which will explain the Illinois law more fully. 

(Signed) Perer B. Wicut. 
Emery Stanrorp Hatt, 
Secretary C.A.B.A. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS." 


A * we shall have the opportunity of listening to several 
_ Papers which will deal fully with the technical parts 
of the subject before us, I propose only to touch on certain 
Points which may not be dealt with in the papers which are 
to be read, but which strike me, as an architect, as being of 
some interest. 
In designing school buildings, the architect is generally 
obliged to limit his expenditure, so that there are seldom 
opportunities for much ornament or display. This in itself 
1S not a disadvantage. There is no necessity for elaboration 
of design, but fine architecture is always desirable, and it is 
quite possible without rich and expensive detail. In every 
school building, however simple in general construction, 
there Should be at least one feature of architectural worth. 
Should this be a fine doorway or any other detail, let it be 
good enough to be a source of pride to the school. An 
mportant factor in education is the development of that 
appreciation of beauty in art or nature which is latent in 
SR EE a ee ee 


“4 * An address by Mr. T. E. Collcutt, P.R.I.B.A., delivered at 
€ International Congress of School Hygiene. 
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most of us. If school teachers can learn to be proud of 
some part or feature in their building they can probably 
inculcate some such feeling in their scholars. I believe 
that a sense of admiration for the handicraft of others leads 
to emulation of the right kind, and a fine example in stone 
or woodwork may prove of great educational value to our 
budding craftsmen. 

Another point on which I should like to touch is the 
finishing of the walls in classrooms, &c. With all due 
deference to sanitary and hygienic opinion, I feel I must 
protest very strongly against the use of glazed surfaces in 
scHools and classrooms. Perfect as glazed tiles are in 
every way when used in legitimate positions for lining 
lavatories, cloak-rooms, &c., they are inappropriate and 
unsightly as wall decoration for living rooms. My own 
experience in a certain room lined with faience has been 
that of discomfort and irritation. Being, as you will allow, 
something of an expert where domestic architecture is con- 
cerned, I was able to trace the cause of my discomfort to 
the glaze of faience. Surely children, without knowing 
whence the depressing influence arose, might be quite as 
much affected by it. Too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the importance of having warm and _ pleasant 
colouring upon the walls; the cold and drab colours 
which are so much used should be avoided. In London 
and large towns there is too much that is dismal and 
smoke-defiled outside, and the interiors should be cheerful. 
Children’s eyes wander even when their attention is sup- 
posed to be engaged, and they should surely have some- 
thing pleasant to look upon. Their schoolrooms, in fact, 
ought to be such rooms as we would not mind occupying 
ourselves. To illustrate my point let me draw attention to 
the Doss-house in Parker Street, which I saw after it had 
been occupied for two years. This building is a common 
lodging-house for the poorest classes, the charge being 5d. a 
night for a bed. The common-room is decorated in a way 
that might by many be considered inappropriate to the 
class of persons by whom it is used, but I consider that 
the money spent on beautifying has not by any means been 
thrown away. The whole of one end of the room is occu- 
pied by a carefully designed fireplace surmounted by a 
mural picture. The woodwork of the walls and of the 
fixed seats is of equal merit with the other work, and is 
painted in rich and pleasant green. This sort of decora- 
tion, without being expensive, is highly effective. When 
you consider the exceedingly low charge for a bed, and for 
the use of this room, you will realise that the Doss-house 
is occupied by the poorest of the poor. The casual occu- 
pant may be anyone, from the young hooligan to the most 
hardened vagrant, and yet after two years continual use I 
saw absolutely no sign of rough treatment. The painted 
woodwork and the walls were all in as good condition as if 
the room -had been dwelt in by educated people. Any 
signs of wear visible were certainly not caused by malice, 
or even carelessness. It seems to me that the fact of this 
respect shown to a good building proves that even the 
minds of the very poorest may be accessible to feelings of 
beauty. If adults of the degraded though not criminal 
classes are sensitive to the influence of beauty, how much 
more must this be the case with the plastic mind of child- 
hood. 

There is nothing more necessary to the well-being of 
children than good ventilation. Of all the systems at present 
in use, some of which are certainly excellent, not one can 
be said to approach perfection. In forthcoming papers you 
may hear many methods strongly advocated, but I ven- 
ture to assert that, whatever may be the virtues of such 
systems, all will leave something to be desired. Architects 
agree that open fireplaces and open windows are essential 
supplements to any other kind of ventilation. All who have 
to do with children know that they thrive best in the open 
air. Doctors insist on open air for anzemia and chest disease 
and for minimising the risk of any sort of infection, and no 
system of ventilation has yet been discovered to supersede 
the open-air treatment for consumptives. If prevention is 
better than cure it behoves us to see that the children of 
the nation are taught as much as possible in fresh air. As 
a matter of example, it is desirable that children see that 
frequent changing of the atmosphere is insisted on in the 
classroom. No patent system of ventilation will teach them 
the valuable lesson that they may learn by seeing the im- 
portance of having the windows open. As well teach them 
to cook by electricity, and then let them go back to their 
own cheap stoves, as expect them to learn the rudimentary 
hygienic truth that fresh air is essential in a classroom 
where the windows are all kept shut. 
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AYR AULD BRIG. 


ae first report of Mr. W. S. Wilson, C.E., Glasgow, to 

the committee in charge of the preservative opera- 
tions at the Auld Brig, states :—'‘ The work was begun on 
May 13, when four masons were put on to clean and refill 
with pure cement all joints in the south arch and pier. A 
week later other four masons were started, and since then 
these eight men have been steadily employed pointing and 
renewing defective stones where this could be done with 
safety. At this date nearly one-half of the bridge has been 
pointed. The bridge was closed to the public on June 1o, 
and men were immediately started to lift the roadway so as 
to expose the arch-stones of the south arch. The points 
between the arch were then cleaned out and filled up with 
cement and fine concrete. Afterwards a layer of concrete 
g inches thick was spread over the whole surface of the 
exposed arch. Concrete walls built across the bridge have 
been completed at the south arch abutment, and also at the 
first and second piers. The central spandril wall has been 
finished on the south arch. The second arch has been 
opened up, the joints cleaned and filled with cement, and 
the g-iuch covering of concrete is in course of being put on. 
In addition to the eight masons there are eleven labourers 
on the work. There have been no accidents of any kind, 
and everything is proceeding satisfactorily.” 


ENGINEERING LABORATORY, FINSBURY. 


f Bees recent extension in the department of mechanical 
engineering at the City and Guilds Technical College, 
Finsbury, has been provided for by the City companies 
aided by a private donor. A new wing has been added to 
the college, in which accommodation has been found for an 
engineering laboratory, drawing offices, lecture and prepara- 
tion-rooms. The principal feature of interest is -the 
engineering laboratory, of about 4,000 square feet in area, 
on the basement floor. A part of this laboratory has been 
devoted to hydraulic equipment, which is mainly grouped 
with reference to a cast-iron channel, 80 feet long, and of 
square section 2 feet side. At one end of this is a space 
for a vertical pressure cylinder, for experiments on jets, 
impact on vanes and the like. At the other end are 
measuring tanks of a total capacity of 3,500 gallons, into 
which the water drains after passing over a weir in the 
main channel. There are also two subsidiary channels, 
parallel to the main one and draining directly into the 
measuring tanks. The water after use is raised to a roof 
tank of 5,000 gallons capacity by a centrifugal pump of 
200 gallons capacity per minute, and it is returned to the 
laboratory by a falling main for use anew. The hydraulic 
machines already installed comprise an inward-flow pressure 
turbine, an outward-flow Girard turbine, a Worthington 
pump, a three-cylinder hydraulic engine, and a considerable 
amount of other apparatus for experimental work. The 
heat engines are all of moderate size, and are in most cases 
of special design for experimental work. A gas-engine of 
12 horse-power is fitted for work with either town gas or 
suction gas from a Dowson producer. A refrigerating 
plant is arranged to work with either carbonic acid or 
ammonia by using interchangeable cylinders. An oil- 
engine, hot-air engine, steam-engines, and a compound air- 
compressor are also installed, while space has been left for 
future developments. The equipment also includes a ro-ton 
Buckton testing machine and a varied collection of other 
apparatus for testing materials. The drawing office has 
accommodation for 100 students, and is divided by a glazed 
partition for convenience in teaching. The workshops have 
been entirely remodelled, and nearly all the old machine 
tools have been replaced by new ones. A new lecture 
theatre seats 100 students, and is fitted with the necessary 
appliances for experimental and lantern demonstrations. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Carnegie has agreed to contribute 2,000/, towards the 
erection of a library at Bray. A site for the building has 
been offered on the Tickell estate. 

A Design by Mr. T. G. Abercrombie, architect, Paisley, 
has been selected by the directors for the industrial scho0l 
which is to be erected at Thornley Park. 

Mr. James Brenan, R.H.A., who was during several years 
headmaster of the Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin, 
died on Tuesday. He was born in 1837, and in his twenty- 
ets year was appointed headmaster of the Cork School 
of Art. : 
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Mr. M. E. T. Wratislaw, solicitor, at the Divisiona} 
Petty Sessions, Rugby, presented plans on behalf of | 
Mr. A. F. Cross for a new theatre in Albert Street, and 
the magistrates expressed their approval. 

Sir Douglas Fox, presiding at a meeting of the Im- — 
proved Industrial Dwellings Company, said the Board ha@ | 
decided to take a small portion of the Hampstead Garden | 
City property and erect cottages, so as to be able to provide | 
country cottages for working men at a reasonable rent 
within twenty minutes of Charing Cross. 


The Board of Trade are about to constitute a special 
temporary branch for the purpose of dealing with matters 
relating to London traffic so far as they come within the 
scope of the Board. The branch will be under the direction 
of Colonel Sir H. Jekyll, K.C.M.G. 


The Dorset Antiquarian Field Club have decided to join 
with the British Archzological Association, who recently 
visited the historic spots in South Dorset, in opening out 
certain sections of the Roman amphitheatre at Dorchester, 
and at Poundbury an ancient encampment near the town, 
in order to ascertain more correctly, if possible, the rea} 
nature of these interesting earthworks. A joint committee — 
of the two bodies will be formed to supervise the spade 
work, and as a guarantee to the public that it will be done 
in a scientific manner by responsible persons. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers wil} 
consider applications for a nomination to a Palmer 
Scholarship. The nominee must be the son of a civil 
engineer, he must be desirous of matriculating and subse- 
quently graduating at the University of Cambridge, and his. 
circumstances must be such as to need the help afforded by 


the scholarship. The scholarship is of the annual value of — 


402, and will be vacant at the end of September. Copies 
of the regulations may be obtained from the secretary. 


The Executive Committee of the Liverpool Cathedral 
have decided upon recognising within the edifice memorials 
of dead people whose relatives or friends desire to make 
donations to the cathedral in memory of the departed. The 
committee have resolved to place a brass tablet at the back 
of the sanctuary, or in some other suitable quarter, 
whereon will be inscribed the names of those in memory 
of whom sums of 500/. and upwards are given. 


The Grand Prix de Rome scholarship in painting has been — 
awarded to M. Billotey. “ The Grand Prix de Rome for 1904, 
which was not awarded in that year, has been awarded to 
M. Aubry. The winners of the two second Grands Prix de 
Rome are :—1st, M. Fedrit ; 2nd, M. Darrieux. The prize 
for sculpture has been withheld. 2 


An Ivy Plant growing in a crevice of the tower of St. 
John the Baptist’s Church, Yarborough, Lincolnshire, has 
caused such damage that an architect who has been con- 
sulted estimates that 600/. will be required to put the tower 
in a thoroughly good state. The roots undermined the 
foundations, gradually lifting the stones out of place, anda 
large crack in the walls resulted from the growth of the 
plant. 


An International Congress for the development of 
drawing and art teaching will be held in London during 
the first week of August 1908. Two such congresses have 
previously been held, the first in Paris in 1900, the second 
in Berne in 1904. The Congress, it is expected, will bring 
together representatives of drawing and art teaching from 
all parts of the globe, and in connection therewith a large 
and comprehensive exhibition is proposed, which will show 
the methods of art teaching pursued in the various 
countries of the world. Applications for space and 
inquiries have already been received from Germany, 
France, Russia, Italy, Austria, United States, Egypt, India, 
New Zealand, Newfoundland and many other places. The 
chairman of the British committee is Sir John Gorst, and 
the vice-chairman, the Earl of Carlisle. The organising 
secretary is Mr. C. M. Mathews, 151 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. ; 


The Earl of Moray, it was mentioned on July 12, had 
offered to restore the old Restalrig chapter-house of the 
Edinburgh Presbytery. A petition has been presented 
to the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court for warrant. Lord 
Dean of Guild Wilson said it was important that the city 
should not be led into providing drainage. The chapter-house 
was Io feet below the level of the road and 8 feet below 
the level of the drain. He did not want the city to be run 
in fora new drain. The representative.of the Earl agreed 
to sign a note on the plan guarding against this contingency, 
and warrant was granted. —_— 
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THE WHEK. 


Tue proceedings of the Hygienic Congress have sug- 
zested the defects of children which the most com- 
mnodious, best drained and best ventilated school 
yuildings cannot altogether remedy. For many, disease 
seems to be an inseparable companion from birth to 
leath. A report prepared for the School Board of 
Glasgow by Dr. W. Lesiie Mackenzie and Captain A. 
FOSTER presents the influence of what seems like fate 
n a manner which is startling. They have arranged 
schools into groups, Group A being the poorest dis- 
rict, and B, C and D representing lesser degrees of 
poverty. In Group A a large number come from tene- 
nents of one room, while in Group D there are several 
enements of three rooms. According to the report, as 
surely as a child comes from Group A he or she is 
ikely to be smaller and lighter than the children of 
Group C, and so on with the other two groups. But 
these facts are made more striking when the average 
neight and weight are classified in co-relation with the 
number of rooms in the house. Of children of ages 
from five to eighteen it was found that the average 
weight of the one-roomed boy is 52.6 lbs., of the two- 
roomed 56.1 Ibs., of the three-roomed 60.6 lbs., of the 
four-roomed and over 64.3 lbs.. The respective heights 
are 46.6 inches, 48.1 inches, 50.0 inches and. 51.3 inches. 
For girls the corresponding figures are :—Weights, 
51.5 lbs., 54.8 lbs., 59.4 lbs. and 65.5 lbs. The heights are 
46.3 inches, 47.8 inches, 49.6 inches and 51.6 inches. These 
figures show that the one-roomed child, whether boy 
or girl, is always on the average distinctly smaller and 
ighter than the two-roomed, and the two-roomed than 
the three-roomed, and the three-roomed than the four- 
roomed. The numbers examined are so large and 
he results are so uniform that only one conclusion is 


sossible, viz., that the poorest child. suffers most ‘in | 


qutrition and in growth. It cannot be an accident 
hat boys from one-roomed houses should be 11.7 lbs. 
ighter on an average than boys from four-roomed 
1ouses and 4.7 inches smaller. Neither is it an acci- 
lent that girls from one-roomed houses are on the 


werage 14 Ibs. lighter and 5.3 inches shorter than the | 


Facts like those ascer- | Jt then came. before ‘the’ Judicial; Committee. *, Their 


sirls from four-roomed houses. 
ained by. the reporters demonstrate the necessity of 
mproved housing. It must be. acknowledged that 
luring many years Glasgow has endeavoured to cope 
vith the difficulty. But the obstacles are so great, 
nance being one of them, it would seem as if many 
ears must elapse- before Group A with its delicate 
hildren will have ceased to exist. 


In Germany a great many of the churches are allowed | 


Le retain the ancient ivstrumenta ecclestastica (or, in 
ther words, valuable altar-plate), although there is no 
mger use. for them in the reformed services. Some 
yects have, however, found their way to the great 


‘useum of Berlin. One is the reliquary of St. Patro- 


‘Us, Which formerly belonged to the church dedicated | 


| the’saint in Soest.’ An exhibition of old West- 
valian art was opened on Sunday last. Applications 
2ré made to allow the shrine to be sent from Berlin, 
.d the authorities of the Kaiser Friedrich Museums 
reed, to * the proposal. Whereupon the Berlin 
jople suddenly resolved that as the small shrine 
ie _ one of their chief. treasures, it was. a 
Privation not only to themselves, but to visitors 
om all parts of the world. It is also alleged that the 
pe at Soest are anxious to retain their property, 
r if they succeed an irreparable injustice will be 
licted on Berlin. In such cases it is difficult to decide 
jiere the right lies. Our Government recently com- 
led the Trustees of the British Museum to hand over 
Itic ornaments to the Dublin Museum. And there is 


no doubt it is good policy to encourage local interest in 
archeology. Soest was at one time much more impor- 
tant than it is now, and the reliquary with the church 
of St. Patroclus helped to suggest the liberality of the 
inhabitants in spending money to support religion. But 
if left in Berlin a hundred students would examine the 
shrine for every one who cares about it in Soest. 


THE proposal to erect a parsonage or Pfarrhaus on 
the south side of the cathedral of Worms does not meet 
with the approval of many of the German artists and 
archeeologists. The site was once upon a time occupied 
by the chapter-house, and it is intended to make the 
new residence of a similar form. The evidence on the 
subject is of no value, and it will therefore be necessary 
to imagine the appearance of the ancient chapter-house. 
It is doubtful whether any German architect can do 
more than adapt the style of the cathedral to new con- 
ditions, whilst it is likely there was no resemblance 
between the great church and the subsidiary building. 
What is feared is that the architect may be able to 
produce so plausible an imitation. that strangers who 
visit Worms will, in the course of a few years, confound 
the new with the old work. An error of that kind has 
been so often committed, there is reason to fear a repeti- 
tion of it at Worms. It is considered preferable by 
some authorities to honestly adopt a modern treatment, 
although it must be owned the style which is now in 
favour in Germany would present a strange contrast to 
the Romanesque cathedral. 


Ir is a familiar expression that a man may fire ata 
pigeon and bring down acrow. Acaseof the kind which 
occurre | at Montreal came before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council.a few days ago. A builder in 
erecting a house used a derrick which, coming in contact 
with the overhead wires of a company, diverted a current 
of electricity and killed a man. His widow brought an 
action against the builder as well as the owners of the 
wires. But the jury came to the conclusion that the 
latter were alone liable. By the terms of their Act the 
company could lay the wires above ground or below 
ground. The jury considered there was negligence in 
the manner of Jaying the wires. In a higher Court the 
judgment was reversed and the action was dismissed. 


Lordships held that it was not an open question whether 
the wires were above or below ground, and consequently 
there was no proof of negligence. The case of the 


| appellant, the widow of the man who was killed, was 


therefore dismissed. What is most remarkable is the 
ease with which the jury exonerated the owner of the 
derrick. 


In 1857 the group of GorTHE and SCHILLER by 
RIETSCHEL was unveiled in Weimar. The work is well 
known through engravings and photographs. At one 
time there used to be discussions about the relative 
power of the two poets. But GorTHE said Germany 


'should be proud to have had two such men, and the 


group suggests . brothers rather than rivals. Originally 
it was intended to have the group in an open place of 
the park; and in Raucn’s model the two were draped 
in togas. It was afterwards decided to represent them 
in the costume of the period, and to place the group 
near the theatre, with which both were closely con- 
nected. That theatre having served its turn a larger 
structure was lately erected, and in three or four months 
will be opened. . The Place in which it stands has been 
enlarged. In consequence it has been found necessary 
to remove the group of GoETHE and SCHILLER to a 
position in which. it. will become more central under 
the altered conditions. . The distance which it will be 
removed is about 30 feet. But wherever the group 
stands it will commemorate the influence of the poets 
in elevating Weimar from a small capital to a city which 
has universal interest. 
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THE REVEALING OF IRON. 


HEN referring to the right use of our mental 
faculties and the advantages to be gained from 
it, Joun Locke said :—“ He who first made known the 
use of that contemptible mineral (iron) may be truly 
styled the father of arts and the author of plenty.” In 
the two centuries which have passed since Locke wrote, 
iron has been utilised for so many novel and beneficial 
purposes we may now say he could not have known the 
capabilities of the material. Ours is the true Iron Age, 
for the period which goes by that title among archzolo- 
gists was merely one of infancy. Yet we are still as 
ignorant as formerly about the man who first revealed 
to an amazed people the wonderful powers which were 
concealed in what appeared to be only a very heavy 
stone. During many generations TupaL Cain was 
accepted as the great benefactor, ‘an instructor of 
every artificer in brass and iron,” and the name is likely 
to serve as a designation forsa primitive metalworker. 
He was celebrated in song, and GEorGcE Ettor ventured 
to describe him in sonorous verse as a potter and metal- 
worker who accomplished much through realising the 
power of heat :— 


But Tubal Cain had caught and yoked the fire, 
Yoked it with stones that bent the flaming spire 
And made it roar in prisoned servitude 

Within the furnace, till with force subdued 

It changed all forms he willed to work upon, 

Till hard from soft, and soft from hard, he won. 
The pliant clay he moulded as he would, 

And laughed with joy when ’mid the heat it stood 
Shaped as his hand had chosen, while the mass 
That from his hold, dark, obstinate would pass, 
He drew all glowing from the busy heat, 

All breathing as with life that he could beat 
With thundering hammer, making it obey 

His will creative, like the pale soft clay 

Each day he wrought and better than he planned, 
Shape breeding shape beneath his restless hand. 
(The soul without still helps the soul within, 
And its deft magic ends what we begin.) 


In our time, although Tusa. Cain is supposed to be 
mythical, there is no hope of becoming acquainted with 
the name of the first metallurgist, and indeed it would 
seem as if there were several independent discoverers 
of the service which iron could render. Engineers 
would now be satisfied if, leaving individuals aside, it 
could be ascertained what country has the claim to 
priority in the use of the material. At the discussion 
of the subject last week in the Anthropological Section 
of the British Association the claims of several regions 
were brought forward, but it could not be said that any 
conclusion was reached. That result was to be expected. 
Tradition may have its use in other matters, but in 
relation to archeology men now require material evi- 
dence. Objects made of iron are, no doubt, originally 
possessed of strength, but time resembles an excessive 
weight imposed upon them. Whatever is the true cause 
of oxidation, there is no doubt that mode of diminishing 
the surface of iron and its endurance has been in 
operation from the beginning. As a result primitive 
iron objects are rare. BreLzonr found an iron sickle 
buried beneath a sphinx at Thebes, but, in spite of the 
protection from the air afforded by the sculptured 
figure, it was in pieces and almost devoured by rust. 
Yet he was not fully satisfied that the sickle was more 
than an exceptional example, and could only suppose 
the Egyptians must have been acquainted with iron. 
HERODOTUS, it is true, confirms the conclusion in favour 
of iron by mentioning iron hooks and other instruments, 
but his visit was at least four centuries before our era, 
and in one sense Egypt was then advanced in science. 
Any archzeological problem which is supposed to be 
worth the attention of the British Association should 
relate to a far more remote time. 

Professor RripGEway, who opened the discussion on 
the subject, maintains that the iron which was used in 


Egypt twenty-five centuries ago was hematite, and th 
it was not smelted but worked like ordinary hard ston, 
which had to serve for weapons or ornamental bead 
Such a scene as GEoRGE Exiot described would ther 
fore be imaginative. Professor RipGEway supports h 
view by referring to other parts of Africa. Iron w, 
said to be unknown in Uganda up to four or five ce: 
turies ago, and it was long unknown in Central Afric 
Professor Perrig, on the other hand, maintains that irc 
belonging to periods from 4700 B.c. until 1100 B.c, he 
been found recently in Egypt. However, he did not s; 
how the material was used. Flint was employed in Egy, 
down to the Roman era. Professor NAVILLE said th 
iron belonging to the Old Empire was known, if rare! 
used, though the material was not generally employ. 
prior to the Greek time. It has been supposed that tl 
hard granites and porphyries introduced in ancie 
architecture and sculpture would have been useless if 
were not for iron tools. But labour was cheap and ir 
plements of bronze or other materials would have serv 
instead, although the execution by means of them w 
slow. It must be allowed that tools of copper are som 
times described by old writers as if there was little | 
no difference between them and those fashioned out 
iron. Even ploughshares were made of bronze 
Egypt, and the blades of the seemingly efficient weapoi 
which we see in the wall-paintings were also of bronz 
The earlier monarchs were treated like demi-gods, ar 
their safety was of national importance. Yet they we 
into battle with no better protection than was afford 
by leather or linen. We see none of them weari 
armour. Stone hammers were long in use. T. 
masons’ and carpenters’ mallets were of wood. B 
probably the oldest example of iron in the Briti 
Museum is a gimlet from Thebes with a wooden hand 
The Egyptologists at Leicester could not agree | 
any definite opinion concerning the earliest use of ir 
in Egypt. This is remarkable when we remember t 
elaborate and skilful investigations which are in pi 
gress. When, however, there is doubt on the subj 
of Egyptian iron, the opportunity is given for ma 
other countries to set up a claim. It might readily 
imagined that somewhere in India early examples wor 
be found. The Iron Pillar at Kutub, which is 01 
23 feet in height, is unique; and it might easily be cc 
cluded that in a land where such a forging was pt 
sible ironworking must have been familiar from ti 
immemorial. Yet it cannot be antecedent to A.D. 4¢ 
and therefore isnot to be considered as a primiti 
example. Indian steel, according to Sir GEor 
Brrpwoop, “has been celebrated from the earlil 
antiquity.” But if judged by surviving examples, t. 
antiquity is not far off. In the old sculptures troo 
are seen bearing arms; but it does not follow tl 
they differed from the warriors of Egypt and elsewhi 
whose weapons were made of bronze. It is coneluc: 
that as there was intercourse between India, Pers: 
Assyria and Greece, iron must have been used. I 
evidence is only of the traditional sort, and 1s 1 
convincing. a 
When we see such beautiful remains of armours 
the shoulder plates known as the bronzes of Siris in ' 
British Museum, and the great spears and swords wh 
are represented in the battles of Amazons and otl| 
warlike scenes, it is allowable to infer that met: 
working of all kinds was familiar in Greece from! 
early period. Yet at Mycenz a few lumps of i! 
rings and a boss for a shield are enough to show hi 
little was known about the manner of working | 
According to Mr. ARTHUR Evans, iron-founders’ to! 
belonging to the close of the Mycenzean age have bt! 
found in Cyprus, and this would suggest the close? 
one period and the beginning of another. Familiar’ 
we may be with iron it is evident that many obscurit: 
surround the early history of its employment, and 4 
the present it is impossible to claim that all the effo: 
of advanced archeologists have succeeded in explain 
when and where ironworking began. 
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When we come to Northern Europe we seem to be 
rT} yy 66 

on firmer ground. The terms Stone Age,” Bronze 
Age” and “Tron Age” were devised to express an 
evolution or development of Denmark as exemplified 
by weapons and ornamental objects. The Iron Age 
is calculated to have commenced soon after our era. 
The discovery at Hallstadt, in Austria, of acollection of 
weapons and instruments, some of bronze and some of 
ron, pointed to a period of transition. In the British 
Museum a Roman iron sword is to be seen in a bronze 
sheath. But in Denmark iron swords in iron sheaths 
vere often found. We may therefore conclude that 
sither the craft of sword cutlery had been improved in 
Rome or that for some other reason the northern 
ymourers were able to surpass the Romans. The 
uttention given to Roman ornament is in favour of the 
former theory. It is not, of course, to be supposed that 
every object found at Hallstadt was made of iron or 
bronze. Belonging to the Iron Age is much work in 
the precious metals. Nevertheless, iron was considered 
to form the best designation to suggest the change 
from the somewhat barbarous Stone Age to rudi- 
mentary civilisation. Weapons for offence and de- 
fence were indispensable, for civilisation is as much 
the result of war as of peace. Apparently 
the northern smiths had to be economical, and 
accordingly they sometimes were content to attach a 
steel edge to a blade of iron. Professor RipGEway 
asserts that it is to Hallstadt we must look for the 
beginning of modern ironworking. Whatever may be 
the period to which the objects belong, there has been 
an almost continuous progression from those days to 
now. Itis doubtful whether Hallstadt was a seat of 
manufacture, but the collection which was discovered in 
1846 is so valuable it may be regarded as entitling the 
site to be respected as a place of culture which metal- 
workers should revere. The greater. number of the 
objects are in the cabinet of coins and antiques of the 
Imperial Library, Vienna, and consist of arms, axes, 
trinkets, &c. At the present time salt-working is the 
principal industry of Hallstadt, and it is not easy to 
imagine how any others could have flourished there. 
But wherever they were produced originally, the relics 
discovered in the graves, which date from the third or 
fourth century, have had an astonishing influence on 
urcheeology. To some extent they correspond with the 
Myceneean discoveries in suggesting a point of meeting 
detween two eras of human progress. From what we 
lave said some excuse will easily be found for any 
ndecision exhibited at the discussion before the British 
Association concerning the early use of iron. 

To the majority of people the paper which was 
ead by Mr. Bennetr H. Brovcn on “Iron Ore 
Supplies” will have more interest than any archzeo- 
ogical speculations, for the present and the future are 
f more concern to us than the past. In the early 
més Iron was found by chance, now science is direct- 
48 researches wherever there is a possibility of its 
‘Xxistence. In Many regions the prospects are hopeful, 
nd according to Mr. Broucu there need be “no 
nmediate anxiety regarding the supply of the more 
npure iron ores, the application of which cannot fail 
ipidly to increase.” 


eee 
———— 


‘the Hylton Castle Estate, which stands on the north 
mk of the Wear, about two miles west of the boundary of 
inderland, comprising about 2,000 acres, has been sold to 
ing Wearmouth Coal Company. The castle was built 
iring the fifteenth century. 
__The Restoration of Silk Willoughby Church, Lincolnshire, 
| Ee ane, and many discoveries have been made. The 
i ee to the rood-loft has been opened, and a piscina 
Reman? on the south side and an aumbry on the north 
| ae one evidence that there were two side chapels 
| cae ays. In Temoving the plaster from the walls it 
th ih ear that the interior of the church was painted 
Ties Ree especially on the north wall depicting, 
| tis thought, St, George contending with the dragon. 


EARLY MOSAICS. 


13 is so generally accepted that the Greeks practised 

in mosaic working as well as in painting, we may 
therefore assume they recognised a principle in the art 
which was worthy of attention. If masonry was of 
marble there was fitness in using other minerals to 
ornament it. We cannot imagine a Greek adorning a 
wooden structure with tesserae, supposing such a course 
was practicable. The statements which have come 
down to us concerning Byzantine methods are enough 
to suggest that, though in a condition of decadence, the 
original principle was recognised. We are told that the 
effect of tesserae, which were formed of transparent 
materials, was heightened by the introduction of thin 
metal plates. It is not very clear what cements could 
be employed which would not diminish such an effect. 
But the statement is enough to show that, if efforts were 
made to paint the lily and to gild refined gold, allied 
materials alone were used. Lovers of fresco maintain 
that mosaic was merely a mechanical imitation of paint- 
ing. Yet even in the early days of Byzantium it was 
boasted that the representations of saints on the walls 
and vaults of churches did not resemble the older works, 
for the figures were dazzling in their brilliancy. 

While this appears to be plausible, we must doubt 
whether mosaic commenced with the decoration of ver- 
tical surfaces. If marbles of several kinds were used 
for the walls of Greek temples, it might be said it was 
only a step from coloured masonry to coloured orna- 
ment. But it would be hard to persuade a modern 
artist or amateur that mosaic began otherwise than as 
a flooring. Czsar, it is recorded, although he knew 
the value of time in war, and the risks of superfluous 
impedimenta, insisted on having mosaics as a part of the 
furniture of his camp. Unfortunately it cannot be 
ascertained whether the mosaic served for a pavement 
or for pictures. 

It is not difficult for us to understand the advantages 
which mosaic possessed for the adornment of Christian 
churches. Figures for which it was employed must 
have appeared to simple people to be arguments in 
favour not only of immortality, but of the communion 
of saints in heaven with worshippers on earth. During 
the lifetime of the oldest man there would be no per- 
ceptible change in the colours, and the traditions about 
their permanence could be transmitted from generation 
to generation. In that way. we can explain the exten- 
sive use made of the art in Italy and the number of 
places where it was practised. The Byzantines 
resembled the Egyptians in believing in traditional 
proportions, a belief which is still perpetuated in the 
Russian ikons, and for such figures mosaic was well 
adapted. It also answered admirably for suggesting 
costly robes, and in early Christian art the nude was pro- 
hibited. The figure of St. Sepastran during a long period 
seemed to be a subject which every Italian painter had 
to attempt. It was, in fact, only superseded by the 
discovery of the Apollo Belvedere. But when a Byzan- 
tine artist occasionally tried his hand on the figure of 
the martyr he was compelled to show him as clothed. 
The value of the material for expressing extraordinary 
richness is illustrated in the Pala d’ Oro of St. Mark’s. 

When, after the lapse of some centuries, the Re- 
naissance painters, who must have found it impossible 
to vie with Byzantine work, tried a development of the 
art by making pictures in marble, it cannot be said that 
art was the gainer. Vasari gives the credit to Duccio 
of Sienna—a painter of pictures on golden grounds. 
He was the first to commence, we are told, the decora- 
tion of the pavement of the cathedral of Sienna in 
chiaroscuro.” But the pavement pictures, although 
ingenious, have too many pictorial qualities for such a 
decoration. In course of time still more elaborate 
experiments were attempted, and eventually it was 
expected that the mosaicist would faithfully imitate 
every stroke of the brush which he found in the design 
prepared for him by a painter. When we learn that in 
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the pontifical mosaic factory of Rome it was necessary | 


‘to provide 750,000 varieties of colour, z.¢. 15,000 hues 
each having fifty tints, we can realise the burden which 
was imposed when mosaic ceased to be true to itself 
and set up in rivalry with the painter’s art. The 
Renaissance artists no doubt looked on the efforts of 
the mosaicists as complimentary to themselves. But 
what was the use of such an elaborate expression of 
colour when the mosaics were to be seen in dimly- 
lighted vaults and positions which however imparted a 
weird interest to them ?* 

Rio maintains there was an Early Roman school of 
mosaicists which produced works better adapted for 
church decoration than those by the Byzantines. The 
Greek artists, he said, dazzled the eye with gold grounds 
which often covered very large surfaces, on which 
appeared drawn, with more or less skill, the compara- 
tively pale figure of the RepEEmer. The throne of 
Gop and that of the Vrrcin was covered by them with 
gilding ; and as early as the tenth century this pro- 
fusion ‘of ornament in gold is already observable in 
their manuscripts and miniatures. 
the Romano-Christian school the grounds are almost 
always white; or, if gold is sometimes employed, it is 
only to mark the luminous points in the clouds and 
draperies. If to this we join the singular predilec- 
tion of the Greeks for long and. meagre figures, and 
the common character which marks the heads of their 
saints, generally void of expression, we shall have re- 
capitulated the most characteristic features of Byzantine 
art in the period in question. 

So many critics have given the preference to Byzan- 
_tine mosaics, it is well to find something said in favour 
of the Roman work. But we are less likely to see the 
latter in their pristine state than. those by foreign 
_artists. Rome was subject to invasions, to rebellions 
of the citizens and other dangers in which the churches 
suffered, It has also been stated that mosaics were 
altered, and the original countenances of saints removed 
ii order that portraits of living patrons might be sub- 
stituted. [he churches must also have had a staff of 
workmen who followed no particular trade or art, but 
were willing to attempt all kinds of tasks. In that way 
the mechanical treatment which is sometimes to be 
observed can be explained. Byzantine artists or their 
descendants were not likely to be employed unless they 
had acquired a reputation for skill. They also accepted 
limitations for their art, and may have depended as 
much on recollection as on their inventive power. 
Consequently they preserved traditions for a much 
longer time than Roman and Italian workmen, although 
their figures lack the vigour which we see in those of 
the Zuccati in Venice with such a designer as TirTIANn. 
The older examples have a quaintness which always 
must be considered attractive. Nevertheless it does not 
follow that for modern works Byzantine imitations are 
indispensable. - Similar simplicity can be attained in 
other ways. 


NEW BOOKS. 


“ The Law of Trade Unions,” being a text-book concerning 

-Trade Unions and Labour. By T. Seron Jevons, B.A., 

of the Inner Temple and the Northern Circuit, Barrister- 
at-Law. (London: Effingham Wilson. 


HIS little book opens’ with a few introductory 
remarks upon the history of the law regulating 
trade, the gradual rise of trade unionism and the recog- 
nition of the trade union. It then proceeds to consider 
the meaning of the term “trade union” and the legal 
position of trade unions under the Trade Union Act of 
1871. A short account is given of the registration 
of a trade union and its effects ; the amalgamation of 
one trade union with another; dissolution; member- 
ship; the rules as to the management of its property ; 
the extent to which the Courts will interfere to protect 
the property of a trade union or to prevent mismanage- 


In the mosaics of. 


ment; and its liability as defined by the Taff Vale ca 
The Act of 1871 is then set out, and the more import: 
decisions upon its sections are noted. In particu 
decisions are noted upon the question as to how far 
position of the trade union is affected by reason tl 
some of its objects are illegal as being in restraint 
trade, and upon the question of the relations of 
members of the union to the union itself. _ Next 
the Act of 1876, the regulations under the Acts of 1 
and 1876, the Trade Disputes Act of 1906, the Tr 
Union Provident Funds Act 1893, and the Concilia 
Act 1896.. Some notes are given upon the view h 
the law takes of picketing, and the limitations wi 
which it has been defined to be lawful by such 
as Lyons v. Witkins. The provisions of the Conspir 
and Protection of Property Act 1875 as toaci 
conspiracy are explained, and the text of the 
printed, together with some notes upon the p 
decisions. 


The last Act dealt with is the Employe 
Workmen Act 1875; the text is printed, and at 
notes are given upon some of its sections. 
dix contains the official forms to be used und 
Trade Union Acts. a 
The book thus gives us the Acts and Ruk 
handy form, and a guide to the leading cases. V 
inclined to think that its usefulness would hav 
increased if the circumstances which had led 
passing of each Act had been shortly summ 
before the Act was printed. Such a summary is. 
siderable assistance towards a due understanding 
sections of ai: Act, and more especially in a book 
for laymen as well as lawyers. Also it appears 
that the actual arrangement adopted makes the 
mation conveyed a little scrappy. Thus the effet 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Ac 
upon the criminal law of conspiracy is explainet 
p. 76, and a reference is given'to the Trades Di 
Act 1906. . But we do not think that anyone Bi 
lawyer could understand without a little expla 
the difference between the civil and the criminal lai 
to conspiracy, nor, consequently, the reason why 
first section of the Act of 1906 was needed. We thi 
that the author would be well advised to consi 
whether it would not be best to expand his gen 
introduction so as to explain the gradual growth of | 
powers and privileges of trade unions, as illustra’ 
by the chronological order of the legislation affect! 
them. We think that then the text of the Acts and’ 
notes thereon would be better understood. We do: 
think that this need add to the length of the book,’ 
some of the notes contained in the body of the w 
could be curtailed. i 
On the first page of the introduction we should « 
to see a small qualification made to the statenti 
that against the local by-laws affecting trade in? 
thirteenth century, “an aggrieved member of the ct 
munity dared not to appeal to the Common Law.” 1; 
might be so in the generality of cases. But it & 
not follow that the legality of these by-laws was néé 
considered. Disputes in the town between guild — 
guild, and guild and town sometimes led to a jud' 
consideration (see e.g. ‘ Munimenta Gildhalli,” Rl 
Series, ii. 385); and the royal justices often questict 
their legality (see e.g. “Gross Gild Merchant,” il ” 
82; Northumberland “ Assize. Rolls,” Surtees ») 
352-3). The later statutory control of the ee Hi 
only another mode of exercising a supervision w! 
had always been present. Parliament did what ata 
earlier period had been done to some extent by? 
royal justices. | 


e) 
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Professor Hermann Ende, Crown Surveyor of Build: 
in Berlin, and President of the Senate of Fine Arts, die 
Saturday last at Wannsee in his seventy-ninth year. 
was honorary corresponding member of the Royal Inst? 
of British Architects since 1883. Among the builds 
designed by him were the Imperial Palace, the House‘ 
Parliament and the Ministry of Justice in Tokio. 
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MAUSOLEUM IN CHIRK 


Hon. Moyra Hitt Trevor. 
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CHURCHYARD. 


IS structure has been erected by Lady Trevor, of Brynkivalt, to the memory of her daughter, the 
The masonry is in DEnnis’s Cefn stone, the roof is groined. 


Inside is a marble 


figure of an angel holding a child, which was sculptured in Rome. The architects are Messrs. Epmunp Kirpy & 


Sons, Cook Street, Liverpool. 


The masonrywork was carried out by CHatHam Bros., of Cefn and Rhyl, whilst 


the woodwork was in the hands of Tysttio Jones & Sons, Johnstown. The photograph is by Martin, Vron, 


Llangollen. 


EXPLORATION OF CAERWENT. 


Ee the paper read before the British Association by Dr. 
T. Ashby on the Roman excavations at Caerwent, in 
Monmouthshire, he explained that Caerwent was divided 
in Roman times into twenty zusul/ae, and was of rectangular 
form, now cut in the middle by the modern road which 
followed the line of the old Roman road from London 
through Silchester and Bath to Caerwent and beyond. A 
large block of ‘buildings had been found. The Forum and 
Basilica constituted the central block of the north half of 
the city, and therefore on the sunny side. The first group of 
remains on the high road were conjecturally a monumental 
j Then came a large open space, the Forum, with 
races of shops on the east side. North of the open area 
was the Basilica, with a continuous line of steps probably 
connected with arcades. The south aisle of the Basilica 
was 13 feet wide and the north aisle the same, while the 
2 The walls between the nave and 
the aisles were Over 5 


nearly 3 feet in diameter. The remains of these columns 


Cont on to allow of the reconstruction of part of the 
ntiian capitals of the columns, which were extremely 


eo of Silchester. At the east end of the nave was a 
hyfiane Se cha by broad steps and heated by a 
cone At this was very Possibly the senate house or 

cil chamber. At the north of the Basilica was a range of 


| sides by streets. 


feet wide, and the columns were | 
variations due to the encroachments of successive pr 


large rooms, probably used for municipal purposes. The 
block of the Forum and Basilica was surrounded on three 
The whole of the Basilica was traversec 
below the floor level by a large covered sewer thai 
carried the drainage from the open area. The building 
had been very much devastated, and no traces had beer 
found of statues or inscriptions that must have been there 
and very few traces of superstructure; though th: 
massive foundations of the walls, largely tiled, were wel 
preserved. The sandstone slabs that formed the top o 
the walls on which the columns: stood and the top fligh 
of stairs had been taken away. A complete private hous 
had now been wholly excavated. Apparently this ha 
been twice reconstructed, and the periods could be trace 
with some little difficulty. This type of house found « 
Caerwent' was apparently unique in England, for ther 
were rooms round all the four sides and courtyard, an 
the south side was not open as usual. It was ver 
interesting to notice how far the ancient boundarie 
were followed by the modern ones, with only slig! 


prietors. In future excavations the hope was to fi 
more houses, and to make further investigations in co 
nection with the early earth mound that preceded the sto: 
wall. All the four gates in the stone wall were still 
existence, and parts of the stone wall itself were preserve 
to the original height of 20 feet. 
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EASTERN INFLUENCE ON WESTERN ART." | 


RIENTAL costumes and details prove contact between 

the East and the West, but Oriental influence was 

felt at a very early period. In France especially it can be 
recognised before the Christian era, Egyptian and Egypto- 
Greek objects finding their way by the usual trade routes 
even as far as the Low Countries, probably from Alexandria. 
After the arrival of the Goths Syrian influence becomes 
more evident. The museum at Arles proves an active 
centre there for sarcophagi copied from Roman works, but 
by its side another was formed in close relation with 
Ravenna and the East. Examples both at Arles and 
Toulouse prove their co-existence till the end of the sixth 
century. Numerous Syrians were in France from the 
earliest times of the empire, and the first Gallo-Roman 


churches were probably founded by Oriental emigrants, a |, 


mixed population among whom Jews and Greeks with the 
Syrians were in the majority. The “ Vita Hilarii” mentions 
Jews at Worms, Cologne, Metz and Poitiers, and there were 
many at Arles. Other MSS. prove that the Syrians were 
everywhere, and possessed of a good deal of power. 
Gregory of Tours shows them to us very rich and possess- 
ing objects of art. Inscriptions show the early presence of 
Greeks at Lyons, Bésancon, Tréves, Vienne, Narbonne and 
Arles, and councils also prove their presence in Gaul. 
Relics of Oriental saints were brought westward in reli- 
quaries which gave the suggestion of such ornament as 
appears at St. Jean, Poitiers. As for the Syrians, in the 
sixth century the most active of the Christian races, 
St. Jerome says that in his time they were everywhere, and 
that trade was in their hands. Many of them were of the 
labouring classes: they were gardeners, and through their 
means the West gained several of its fruit trees; were 
artisans, mosaicists and sculptors ; they exported industrial 
objects, such as glass, silk, leather, &c. Contemporary 
authors show these Syrians to us in all the maritime towns. 
At Orleans they formed a powerful colony, and at Paris one 
of them named Eusebius, in 591, bought the Episcopate by 
profuse presents, and soon gave to his countrymen the 
administration of the bishopric. It was by means of the 
Syrian colonies that the ideas and legends of the East were 
spread in the Middle Ages, and M. Courajod used to say 
that it was impossible to exaggerate their importance in the 
development of design. The biography of St. Columba, by 
Jonas, monk of Bobbio, shows an affinity of doctrine, of 
sympathies and beliefs, between the Syrians and the Irish 
and Anglo-Saxons, which is evident also in their art. 

The principal French towns for the exchange of the 
merchandise of the Levant and Constantinople were Mar- 
seilles, Narbonne and Arles, as in Roman times. The 
maritime towns of Provence and Languedoc had in the 
twelfth century, both in the kingdom of Jerusalem and at 
Constantinople, commercial establishments and mooring 
places on the quays. Provencals had a church and a 
quarter at St. Jean d’Acre, while the Narbonnais traded 
specially with Egypt. The principal Italian commercial 
towns also had their quarters similarly. Among the 
ivories imported from Alexandria are the six which deco- 
rate the side panels of the pulpit at Aachen, given by 
Henry II. Dr. Strzygowski has_ proved that these have 
the characteristics of the Coptic form of Syro-Greek art ; 
and the chair of Maximian, at Ravenna, an earlier and finer 
example of ivory carving, has also a very decided Syrian 
character, though whether it was carved at Antioch, as he 
thinks, or in Alexandria or Constantinople, appears doubtful. 
The textiles with hunting scenes in medallions, or beasts, 
birds, or monsters face to face, of which fragments remain 
here and there in Western Europe, as at Aachen, Chinon, 
Toulouse, Sens, Le Mans and Durham, as well as in 
museums, are either Byzantine copies of motifs of Sas- 
sanian origin or Sassanian originals, and an example has 
been discovered in Japan quite plainly based upon these 
patterns, which shows that their influence spread eastwards 
as well as westwards. The patterns carved on Eastern 
ivory caskets or oliphants, in which relics were sometimes 


brought to Western Europe, with a similar motif, also had |. 


their effect, such as the Soltikoff horn, a work of the eleventh 
century, which, if not carved in the East, was copied from 
an Oriental ivory, the similar horns in the museums of 
Toulouse and Le Puy, &c. In these ivories the suggestion 
of Romanesque subject and pattern is unmistakable. 

The pillars of St. Saba, in the Piazzetta, Venice, were 


* From the Cantor Lectures by Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, 
R.B.A., vice-president of the Society of Decorative Designers, 
published in the Journal of the Society of Arts. 


brought from St. Jean d’Acre, as the sequel to disputes with 
the Genoese, they having formed the gate to the castle 
opposite the church of St.“Saba. The patterns upon the 
sides are very characteristic, vine leaves and bunches of 
grapes issuing from a vase and controlled to a Strict con- 
ventionalism in their growth and the spaces which they fill. 
Upon the upper edge of the pier is a fret with slanting sides, 
a peculiarity which is found in Celtic interwoven patterns. 
In this sarcophagus from San Lorenzo, Milan, you may see 
absolutely the same conventions in the central panel, and 
they occuralso at Ravenna, Ancona and elsewhere upon the 
slabs of ambos and chancel enclosures. The archivolt of the 
Foscherari Monument, in the Piazza St. Domenico, Bologna, 
made of a portion of an eighth or ninth century ciborium, 
and much resembling the baptistery at Cividale, has a 
running pattern derived from. Syria, which. frequently 
occurs, with a varying number of leaflets, supporting the 
ball in the centre.. At Castel St. Elia, near Nepi, is a slab 
with this Syrian pattern having five leaflets. It occurs ai 
Ravenna, in fragments in the museum, and may be seen as 
a pierced ornament on the bronze horse-trappings from the 
tomb of a Gaulish warrior in the British Museum. The 
ivory covers of a book in the Treasury at Monza have on 
one of them a pattern in which the leaf forms are more 
defined, two filling the circle, as on the tomb of Theodate 
at Pavia, with a creature within, whilst the other has a 
beautiful pierced repeating pattern, recalling carvings of the 
ninth century at Como, Milan and Rome. In the Treasury 
there is also a comb of ivory, ornamented with filigree anc 
jewels. A comb ofa similar shape but without the enrich 
ments was found in 1771 on Barham Down, near Canter. 
bury. The one at Monza is said to have belonged to the 
Lombard Queen Theodelinda. Inthe Museum at Cairo is¢ 
fragment of ivory carving in which the vine appears spring. 
ing from a vase in true Byzantine fashion with birds about 
the branches, which Dr. Strzygowski considers to be Syrian 
The arrangement of this is a good deal like the outside 0: 
the Ormside cup, of which I shall show you a drawing i 
connection with the Anglian crosses. Leaves of somewha 
the same kind occur on the panel carved so well in the 
tenth century by Tutilo at St. Gall, in which he closely 
imitated the character of the older Italian work, to whict 
he added the subjects of the Assumption of the Virgin an 
the legend of St. Gall; and an ivory in the cathedral o 
Tournai has leaves and stems arranged in much the sam 
manner. A sarcophagus found in the cemetery of St 
Saturnin, Bordeaux, dating from the sixth century, show: 
something of the same treatment, though rather freer in th 
underlying lines; and no doubt in all these cases a tradi 
tional mode of filling a panel with vine leaves and fruit wa 
followed. A version of this treatment of the leaf may b 
seen in another piece of sixth-century work, a-capital 1 
the Cathedral Parenzo, imported from Constantinople. M1 
Butler says that in the Hauran the grape vine is the mos 
common motif in the pre-Roman and Classic carvings, al 
that in Christian carvings of the North of Syria it is almos 
the only motif used, but with a tendency to a severe con 
ventionality; and that if animal forms were introduce 
they were subjected to an equally severe symmetrical con 
ventional arrangement. or 
Recent researches by Dr. Strzygowski also seem t 
prove a direct influence of Syrian art upon the West. I 
an early Evangeliar which he studied at Etchmiadzin, 1 
Armenia, he found some Syrian miniatures of the sixt 
century inserted, which he holds to prove that it was cus 
tomary to export miniatures from Syria. Charlemagn 
shortly before his death, had a recension of the Gospel 
made, with the help of both Greeks and Syrians. Thi 
may explain the curious pavilions in the Godescale an 
Soissons MSS., which are unlike any Western architectur 
but much resemble one of the Syrian miniatures, as well a 
the arcading beneath which the Eusebian canons are se 
which are equally similar, and of which the sixth-centur 
Syrian MS. of Rabula shows another example,. with hors: 
shoe arches. The resemblances between the school « 
Egbert of Treves and Syro-Egyptian art may be traced bac 
to the same source or may be the result of importation 
from Alexandria. bs 
The fine ivory in the Louvre, showing Constantine ¢ 
the hero of the faith, or Justinian, which Dr. Strzygows 
believes to be Alexandrian, like the reliefs on the ambo | 
Aachen, belonged to a Rhenish church in the middle of th 
seventh century, probably to Tréves Cathedral. On 1 
back it has 350 names of believers, arranged in six column 
many of which belong to the Rhine and the diocese, nam 
of archbishops between the fourth and the seventh centurle 
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rs sprung from Tréves. At the end of the fifth 
Soe ints of kings of Austrasia occur, from the second 
half of the sixth to the middle of the seventh century— 
Heldebert, Theudebert, Theuderic, Clothair, Sygisbert, 
Childebert, Athanagild, Fachileuva, Inganda. At Wolfs- 
heim, near Mainz, in 1869 or 1870, a jewel was found which 
had probably formed part of a girdle. It was encrusted 
with jacinths and garnets, or red glass, and had upon it the 
name Artaxerxes in Pehlevi, the form of the letters making 
it probable that the first of that name was the person 
referred to. The discovery was of great interest as showing 
that the particular form of decoration of jewellery was 
practised in Persia in the third century, and also that there 
qas direct communication between that country and Ger- 
many during the early Middle Ages. 

In England we know the Romanesque as the Norman 

style, and the architectural ornament has not in general the 
variety and fancy which characterise the continental 
Romanesque. Bishop Stubbs says the Norman brought 
little in comparison with what he destroyed, and little that 
he brought was his own. Late examples are sometimes 
florid, as the fine door at Kilpeck, Herefordshire. the prior’s 
door at Ely, and the door at Barfreston, near Canterbury. 
Decoration was generally focussed round the doorway, which 
frequently had four or five recessed orders, with shafts and 
carved members between. Examples may be seen at 
Lincoln, where the house of Aaron, the Jew, has the door 
beneath the projection of fireplace and chimney on the first 
floor; also a fine doorway may be sen in the cathedral ; at 
iffley, Durham, Malmesbury, St. Peter’s, Northampton, 
Kenilworth, the College Gateway, Bristol, St. Margaret’s-at- 
Cliffe and many other churches; and cther ornamental 
features at Romsey, Tewkesbury, Glastonbury, Exeter, 
Norwich, Worcester, Gloucester, Castle Rising, Rochester, 
St. Cross, Winchester, the Galilee at Durham, &c. Prior 
‘Ernulf used interlacing arcades as a wall decoration on the 
outside of the cathedral, Canterbury, about 1110, and 
repeated them at Rochester a few years later, when he 
became bishop. Here also the mutilated figures of Henry I. 
and Queen Maud or Edith show that the portals of Chartres 
and St. Denis had their influence in the south of England, 
but for the most part the figure sculpture is barbarous, 
though the monsters and animals show a quaint fancy, 
and the ornament is confined to the repetition of a few 
forms, of which the chequer, the billet, the zigzag, single 
or double, and an allied form like heraldic engrailing, the 
nailhead, chip carving patterns, the besant, beak-heads and 
interlaced arches occur most frequently. The patterns from 
Behioh and Safa, in Syria, show that some of these forms 
occur in sixth-century Syrian work, and scrolls like those 
of the church at Behioh, with winged cherubs of an Oriental 
type occur on the shrine of St. Mummolus at St. Benoit- 
sur-Loire (678-85). Capitals are sometimes scalloped or 
gadrooned when on circular piers, and a kind of cushion 
cap like a ball with slices cut off perpendicularly iscommon; 
these frequently had ornament painted on them. The 
carved caps often suggest initials of MSS. with animal forms, 
the interlacings treated flatly with scales and pearlings. On 
smaller objects, however, we often find beautiful and 
elaborate work. Examples of chessmen in the British 
Museum and at Oxford in the Ashmolean show consider- 
able vigour of conception and carefully arranged ornament, 
as on the backs and sides of the chairs in the chessmen in 
the British Museum. Here, too, is a very fine example of 
an eleventh-century Tau cross of ivory belonging to a 
bishop's crozier, which is both finer in design and workman- 
ship than the one in the Musée Cluny, found in the tomb of 
Abbot Morard at St. Germain des Prés and dating from the 
same period. An earlier one is in the museum at Rouen 
which came from the abbey at Fécamp. The drawings 
will show that the date of ninth or tenth century which has 
been suggested for this work is too early. 

Some of the twenty-five lead fonts scattered up and 
down the country, most of them in the south, are Norman 
In design, as are a good many of those worked in stone, of 
which two very fine examples in Norfolk may be mentioned, 
at Toftrees and Shernborne, but those which are perhaps 
Most typically Romanesque in appearance, such as those at 
Lincoln and Winchester cathedrals, which, as well as that 
Fi St. Nicholas, Brighton, are decorated with subjects from 
be me of St. Nicholas on some of the faces, and with 

dels containing birds and monsters on the others, and 
made of black marble, were imported from Tournai ready 
Sah and are not English at all. There are seven in 
i: and, six in France, and three in Belgium itself. There 

© sepulchral slabs of the same material and workmanship 


‘or third century B.c. 


at Bridlington and Ely. A very fine font, carved with 
different patterns on -each of the four sides and signed by 
the sculptor Robert of Durham, still exists at Bridekirk. 

At Durham the sanctuary-ring still hangs from the door, 
though the monster has lost his eyes of crystal. It is so 
much like a door-ring at Le Puy that it has been ascribed 
to the same smith, which seems improbable. The MSS. do 
not show any great advance upon those executed before the 
Conquest either in ornament or in figurework. The zigzag 
is a very ancient pattern, the earliest instances of its occur- 
rence being prehistoric. It is found on vases from the 
tombs of Cnossos, on archaic pottery from Camiros, and 
on an Etruscan ossuary from Vetulonia of the second 
On a piece of prehistoric pottery 
found in a tomb with a flint arrowhead, impressions of the 
arrowhead were so arranged as to produce a zigzag, 
tempting one to suggest this origin for the ornament. Its 
earliest use as architectural ornament is, I believe, on 
the modillions above a door at Spalato. Other of the 
characteristic ornaments have an Eastern derivation, such 
as the rosettes and besants, others from ease of produc- 
tion, as the nailhead and dentil, while the beakheads are 
probably Scandinavian, though they have a_ barbaric 
appearance which reminds one of Polynesia and New 
Zealand. In Sicily the Norman influence in ornament 
shows very little. At Cefalu there is an interlaced 
chevroned arcading on the facade. At Girgenti the door 
of the ruined church of St. Giorgio and the great window of 
the fourteenth-century campanile (both with pointed 
arches) have the familiar zigzag, and at Bivona the same 
details occur, while the door of Santo Carcere, Catania, 
which belonged to the ancient cathedral, has round arches 
with columns in the recessed jambs and some carving of 
the twelfth century. Mr. Phené Spiers has informed me 
that two doors of one of the Cairene mosques bear decora- 
tion of Sicilian origin, one having the Norman zigzag and 
the other the cushion voussoir, which appears to be a 
Sicilian invention, though it is found in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, built by the Crusaders after the taking of 
Jerusalem in 1100. The usage of cushion voussoirs was 
carried back to France, and they occur in the abbey church cf 
Evron (1150-75), the central window of the apse of 
Marolles-en-Brie, the doors of the churches of Chivy and 
St. Pierre at Soissons, of Bellegarde, Plassac and Marignac, 
in the chapel of St. Gilles at Pons, and the tower of 
La Croix, Aisne. The strangest use of the zigzag with 
which I am acquainted is on two caps in St. Mark’s, Venice, 
which are surrounded with the ornament on a large scale 
with a very odd effect, and the occurrence of two precisely 
similar in the mosque at Kairouan suggests that they are 
importations from the East. 

In Scandinavia an exceedingly elaborate ornamentation 
was developed at a rather late date, based upon the 
Romanesque intertwining scrolls, which was applied prin- 
cipally to the decoration of the doors of churches, as in the 
instance from Halliagdal, although also applied in a 
modified form to furniture and to caskets, The caskets are 
sometimes of bone and sometimes of wood; the rest of the 
work is executed in wood, often enriched with colour. 
Heathen symbols and incidents occur mixed with Christian, 
but it is pretty well established that most of the work is as 
late as the thirteenth century, though the Norsemen became 
Christians in the eleventh. From the ninth century onward 
they habitually robbed Western lands, and carried costly 
objects home with them. It appears therefore that these 
patterns are imitations or developments from Irish 
jewellery, &c., though some influence from the Continent is 
possible. Discoveries of Oriental coins in the North prove 
that exchange between Scandinavia and the East began 
atter the fall of the Sassanian power, but relations became 
closer inthe ninth and tenth centuries, to which periods 
thousands of Cufic coins which have been found belong. 


The Glasgow Corporation Committee on the Glasgow 
Building Regulations Act, 1900, having taken into considera- 
tion the terms of Section 102 (5), which provide that after 
the expiry of seven years from the passing of the Act the 
provision that all window-sashes in dwelling-houses and in 
habitable rooms above the ground floor shall, except where 
there are sufficient outside railed balconies or platforms, be 
so constructed as to admit of the outside of the window 
being cleaned from the inside of the room shall apply to 
existing dwelling-houses, recommend, in respect of that 
period having elapsed on 3oth ult., that it be remitted to the 
Master of Works to have the provision carried out. 
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Ir is believed that the old Romans could command 
the services of itinerant artists who were able to deco- 
rate the walls of their houses at a cheap rate. Some 
fragments of ‘the kind of work which served can be 
seen in the Naples Museum. In our time printed 
papers have taken the place of painters’ work, and 
although stencilling and textiles are sometimes sub- 
stituted paper is likely to be adopted for many years to 
come. In the volume on wall decoration by Mr. A. S. 
Jennincs (Trade Papers Publishing Company) repro- 
ductions: are given of a large variety of papers by 
Messrs. JEFFREY ‘& Co., CHARLES KNowLes & Co., 
Wall-Papers Manufacturers, Ltd., and others, which 
will ‘suggest the success attained in this country. 
Many of them are printed in colours. The book may 
therefore be taken as representative of advanced pro- 
duction, and the critic must be difficult to please who 
is not satisfied with such abundance of fine designs. 
The pages will be found interesting not only by those 
who are in quest of wall-papers, but by all who have 
an interest in the extension of applied art. 


THE annual report for 1906-7 of the Bristol libraries 
committee has unusual. interest, for it records the 
opening of the new Central Libraries on College Green, 
designed by Mr. Percy Apams. The’ building also 
serves for an exhibition of early books, bindings, illus- 
trations, &c. ‘The success of the Central Library is 
evident from the statement that 62,263 volumes were 
issued from the lending department during nine months. 
During the year 750,672 books were lent from the 
committee’s libraries, and out of that large number only 
four were lost, of which three were stolen. The new 
Centrai Libraries have been visited by representatives 
of various loca! public bodies as well as others from 
outside the city, including a deputation from the public 
library authority of Hamburg (Hamburgische Gesell- 
schaft), the latter authority having expressed themselves 
highly gratified with the arrangements, especially in 
regard to the administrative methods. 


More than any other class that can be named, more 
even than writers, since man may elect not to read 
while he must see, architects, says the American 
Architect, have the opportunity to excite pleasure in or 
inflict disgust on their fellow-men through the exercise 
of their creative faculties, and if architects gave more 
heed to this fact, possibly the architectural aspects of 
our cities and countryside might benefit. Con- 
scientious and progressive architects, in their later 
years, must look with a good deal of regret at the 
enduring expression of their youthful eiforts, but 
we fancy that when the late Wititiam H. RwsSSELL, 
who died abroad, reviewed the work he: had accom- 
plished, he found pleasure in perceiving that so much of 
it was of a nature to give more pleasure than pain to his 
fellow-citizens. In their class the buildings designed in 
late years by the firm of CLinron & RussELtt—the Hotel 
Astor, the Seventy-First Regiment Armoury, the immense 
Hudson Terminal building, the Atlantic Mutual build- 
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ing and the great apartment-house on upper Broadway— ; 


are among the notable buildings of New York City, com- 
petently designed, although not exactly manifesting 
genius on the part of the designer, and admirably planned 
and built. Mr. RussELt, who was born in 1856 and was 
a graduate of Columbia College, received his early archi- 
tectural training in the office of his great-uncle, the late 
JAMES RENWICK, eventually becoming a partner in the 
firm of Renwick, ASPINWALL & RusseELt. In 1894 he 
was taken into partnership by Mr. CuHaries W. 
Ciinton, who for many years had enjoyed the friend- 
ship and confidence of an important group of owners of 
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real estate in the commercial- districts -of - the tity. 
From that time forward his career was clear, though it. 
demanded the mental and physical ‘effort that’ often: 
wears out too soon the man of artistic temperament. _ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, STRAND, W.c.. 


REREDOS IN CHAPEL, CONVENT OF ST. MARGARET, EAST 
GRINSTEAD. 


C LOCK TOWER, ST. GEORGE’S CIRCUS, S.E. 4 


HE donors of the above tower are Mr. WItLiAw 
FauLKNER and Mr. FREDERICK FAULKNER, Of 
Blackfriars Road, S.E. In an open competition, insti- 
tuted in May 1905, Mr. Jan F. Grott’s design, from 
among 126 competitors, was awarded the first premium.. 
He was appointed architect and carried out the work. 
The style of the clock tower is Classic, with a dome in 
Hindoo Saracenic, the prevailing style in British India, 
where Mr. Gro.tt has been in practice as architect. 
Depth of foundation is 18 feet, height of tower from 
pavement to top of stone finial is 70 feet, material to 
main body is Portland stone known as. Whitbed,” 
base of tower to a height of 10 feet is in Cornish grey 
granite from the quarries of Messrs. W. Hosken & Co., 
Lrp., Penryn (near Falmouth), Cornwall. On each side 
of the tower above the cornice of the granite base an 
escutcheon carved in Portland stone respectively carries 
the armorial bearings of the Borough of Southwark, the 
City of London, the Bridge House Estates and St. 
Grorcre. There is an iron staircase inside leading to 
the clock chamber, balcony and belfry. The clock, by 
Messrs. Gitett & Joxnnston, of Croydon, with four 
clock faces each of 3 feet 6 inches diameter, illuminated 
by electric light from the inside, and provided with a 
set of five bells, strikes the hours, half-hours | and 
quarter-hours, and chimes the Westminster chimes. 
An “Excello” arc electric lamp of 4,500 candle-power, 
supplied by the Union Electric Co., Ltd., of Park Street 
Southwark, suspended to an artistically wrought-iro 
bracket guarded by the St. George’s winged dragon, 1s 
on each side of the four corners of the tower at a height 
of 30 feet, throwing its powerful rays far into the six 
main roads converging on the Circus. 


On the east, 
south and west side of the granite tower base bron 
memorial tablets are fixed, of which one sets forth t 
deed of gift, the names of the donors and the archit 
the other the names of the mayor, town clerk, boro 
engineer, builders, sculptor and clockmakers ; and 
third the removal of the Obelisk, &c. The bromz 
and ironwork are by the Birmingham firm of Mes rs 
Harpman, Powett & Co., the same who supplied t 
artistical ironwork to the Houses of Parliament. 1 
artistically executed carvingwork is by Mr. G 3 
ArrowsmiTH, the sculptor, while the builders are 
Messrs. Witt1am Kine & Son, of London. The total 
cost of the clock tower is about 3,500/. or 
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BANGOR FREE LIBRARY: SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN. + 


ADDITIONS, NORTH SUTTON, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


HE interesting “ Old Farm House,” of timber anc 

tile construction, has long since disappeared ir 

the evolution of a later development of brick and slate, 
the alterations now contemplated being intended t 
bring the house more “ up to date,” and to impart as 
much sunlight into the rooms on the south and easter 
fronts as it is possible to get. Our illustration is from 
a water-colour sketch by the architect, Mr. Patie TREE 
F.R.IB.A. a 


CATHEDRAL SEFlES._-SOUTHWARK: THE LADY CHAPEL. 
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+ LANGLEY MARISH.* ; 

- ANGLEY as a place name is not uncommon in England. 
_, King’s Langley and Abbots Langley are places whose 
istinctive titles possess obvious meanings, having been 
spectively royal and monastic possessions. In the case 
- Langley Marish, or Marsh, the distinctive name 1s not so 
nvious, and three different meanings have been allotted to 
First, that the parish lies in a marsh, which is not 
e case now, if it were so in the bygone past. It is true 
at the country is flat here, and the great canal is close by. 
scondly, it is suggested that Marish is a variation upon 
aries, the church being ‘dedicated in honour of St. Mary. 
nd, thirdly, it is stated by Lipscomb that the manor was 
id by Christiana de Mariscis for a short period only in 
e reign of Edward I., from which it is suggested with the 
eater show of reason that de Mariscis was the family 
le, giving the village and the parish its name. The family, 
ter called Marreys, resided at Ockwells, near Maidenhead, 
id their historic home, which was ravaged by fire in 1778, 
described by Mary Russell Mitford in her “ Recollections.” 
s character may be inferred from that lady’s description 
- it as “a curious and beautiful specimen of domestic 
-chitecture in the days before the Tudors.” 

The parish originally formed part of Wyrardisbury, or 
Vraysbury, and its church was a chapel of ease to that 
arish, so that in Domesday it was not surveyed separately. 
t the tiine of the Survey it was the property of Robert 
ernon, and in the “Testa de Nevill” is said to have 
elonged to Richard Monfichet as parcel of his barony of 
tansted in Essex. This Richard was the eldest son of 
‘obert Gernon, and took the name of Monfichet. The 
yanor passed out of the hands of this family to Edward I., 
y reason of the minority of Ralph Plaiz, the cousin and 
eir of Aveline Mountfichet, notwithstanding a claim to the 
state put in by Elizabeth, Countess of Oxford, as being 
eir to Ralph. It was retained by the Crown till 1447, 
hen it was granted to Eton College ; then again it passed 
» the Crown by exchange, for in 1492 Henry VII. granted 
1e manors of Langley Mareys and Wyrardisbury to 
lizabeth, the queen consort, as appears by the Patent 
olls, 7 Henry VII. The eighth Henry had a finger in the 
angley pie, as a matter of course. When about to 
iarry his deceased brother's wife, Catharine of Aragon, 
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_ conveyed to her, when Princess of Wales, in full 
‘isfaction of dowry, &c, inter alia, the manor of 
ngley Mareys. The deed was dated June 1o, 1510, 
1 the manor was held by Catharine when queen. The 
2d was attested by William, Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
chard, Bishop of Winchester, Keeper of the Privy Seal ; 
in, Earl of Oxford, Great Chamberlain ; Thomas, Earl of 
ey; George, Earl of Salop; Sir Charles Somerset, 
ght; Lord Herbert; and Sir Thomas Lovell, knight, 
‘asurer of the King’s Household. Again Henry VIII. 
It with the manor, granting it in 1523 to Henry Norres, 
juire of the Body, with the appurtenances and all rights 
| fisheries, for his lifetime, together with the office of 


per of the King’s Woods in the County, Plaunte or 
w Park of Langley Maresse. 


* Read at i 
| a meeting of the Upper Norwood Atheneum on 
7 6, by Mr. Theophilus Pitt, FCS. 
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Edward VI. gave the reversion of the manor'to Thomas 
Hennage and William Willoughby, and also granted it in 
1551, as part of the Honour of Windsor, to his sister, the 
Princess Elizabeth, and the park there with the bucks and 
does therein. Then the said Princess Elizabeth, when she 
became queen, in the year 1585, in consideration of services 
done by Sir James Crofte, knight, and at his request, granted 
to Edward Wymarke, gentleman, 6 acres of land, 2 acres 
of wood and other lands and hereditaments in Langley 
Marish and Iver, called the Rayles, the Middle Close, the 
Galewick Marsh, Galewick Wood and the Little Close. 


ST. MARY, LANGLEY MARISH. 


In the reign of Charles I. came the turn of the Keder- 
minsters, the family which has left the most lasting name 
on the church and manor. The manor was granted in 1626 
to Sir John Kederminster, knight, and Dame Mary, his wife, 
and their daughter and heiress, Elizabeth, carried the estate 
in marriage to Sir John Parsons, knight, of Boveney. Sir 
William Parsons, created a baronet in 1661, succeeded, and 
on his death his executors sold the manor to Henry 
Seymour, Esq., of the family of the Duke of Somerset. 
This was in 1669, and Seymour died in 1686, and was buried 
here. His only son, Henry, was created a baronet when 
seven years old, while his father was still living. Henry 
Seymour died, unmarried, in 1714, and the estate passed to 
Sir Edward Seymour, Bart. The latter was grandson of 
Edward, brother to Henry Seymour, the first purchaser. 
Another Sir Edward Seymour, Bart., conveyed the estate 
to Lord Masham in 1714, who sold it in turn to the Duke of 
Marlborough in 1738. The latter conveyed it by deed, 
dated September 30, 1788, to Sir Robert Bateson Harvey, 
Bart., in whose family it still remains. 

Such is the varied and far from uninteresting roll of the 
owners of the manor of Langley Marish, for which we 
cannot be too grateful to Dr. Lipscomb. That valuable 
chronicler of Buckinghamshire history tells us, of the home 
of these notable men, that “ the manor-house was originally 
built by Sir’ John Kederminster., Bart., but soon after the 
Duke of Marlborough came into possession it was pulled 
down and a new mansion built. It is a large square stone 
edifice with little exterior decoration, situated in a park 
beautifully wooded, rendered more celebrated by the taste 
and elegance with which the grounds were laid out by his 
son George, Marquis of Blandford, who resided there during 
several years, and commenced that beautiful specimen of 
ornamental gardening which his Grace subsequently carried 
out to so great a degree of perfection in the noble demesnes 
at Blenheim.” 

The church of St. Mary, Langley, was built by the 
Kederminster family, according to Lipscomb, but much of 
the structure is anterior to 1626, the date of the grant of 
the manor to Sir John Kederminster. There is a stone 
carved with a star pattern’ in the Norman style built into a 
wall at the east end of the nave arcade, and a plain Early 
English arch may be seen on the north side of the west 
end of the nave. In the fourteenth century the present 
chancel and north chapel were rebuilt, and the north aisle 
somewhat later. The windows of the chancel and north aisle 
retain their Decorated tracery. A later addition was the 
Perpendicular window on the south wall of the nave (there 
does not appear to have been a south aisle); this window 
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has been blocked up. In the seventeenth century the work 
of Sir John Kederminster begins. He took down the 
arcade separating the nave from the north aisle, and 
replaced it by wooden _ pillars, putting the date 
1630 upon the architrave. Then, on the south 
side of the church a chapel was built to contain the 
monuments of the Kederminsters ; this was also used as a 
family pew. It is raised many steps above the level of the 
church, and surmounts a vault. Atthis time also the upper 
portion of the tower was rebuilt in brick, and also the 
library, which is the special feature of the church. Sir 
John Kederminster left it “(as well for the perpetual benefit 
--of the vicar and curate of the parish of Langley, as for all 
other preachers and ministers of God’s word that would 
resort thither to make use of the books therein.” John 
Milton is said to have made use of the library, which is not 
improbable, considering his connection with the neighbour- 
hood. The chief distinction between this parvise and 
others of a similar type lies in the fact that the room in this 
- ease was built for the library. Usually the parvise over the 
south porch of a church was built for the convenience of the 
clergy, and was mostly attained by a winding staircase 
opening into the church. Those who would like to acquire 
further information with regard to the Langley library may 
consult ‘ The Care of Books,” by W. J. Willis Clark, 1go1, 
and a paper by Charles Knight in Once a Week for July 1859. 
In 1792 a screen made of “ Coade’s artificial stone” was 
erected to separate the manor pew from the church. In 
modern times there has been no “ restoration,” and to this 
fact is due, no doubt, that some interesting details are left 
to us. The sedilia and piscina of Early English date, some 
old encaustic tiles in the chancel, fragments of fourteenth- 
century glass in the north aisle, and a shield with the 
Stuart arms encircled with the Garter are intact. The 
ancient roofs remain, and the decoration of the chancel. roof 
in gold andcolour is left. The Perpendicular chancel screen 
is of oak, and the Jacobean pulpit *bears the arms of 
Kederminster, with the date 1625. The brass candelabrum 
was placed in the church in 1709. Of the monuments, the 
chief is one to John Kederminster, d. 1556, and his wife 
Elizabeth, d. 1590, with two sons and three daughters ; and 
Edmund Kederminster, d. 1607, and his wife Anne, d. 1618, 
with two sons and six daughters. 

Langley Park is the seat of Sir Robert Grenville 
Harvey, Bart. The mansion was built by Charles, Duke of 
Marlborough, and contains a full-length portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lady Hamilton by 
Romsey, and many other valuable pictures. 


ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM: SIR R. 
SMIRKE. 


N the first half of the nineteenth century the criticism of 
buildings by architects then living was allowed to be 
expressed with more severity than afterwards. One of the 
reasons was no doubt the monopolising of important works 
by a few men. Having official appointments, they were 
supposed to possess exceptional ability by clients of an 
ordinary class. An architect who could testify to the change 
in criticism was Sir Robert Smirke. He died in 1867, but 
he was fortunate in obtaining commissions almost in the 
beginning of the century. He was a pupil of Sir John 
Soane, and made the usual tour through Greece and Italy. 
In 1831, when the following criticism was written, his tide 
of prosperity was at its height, and there was some 
courage required, as well as much knowledge, to explain 
the shortcomings of the works he had executed :— 

Were we called upon briefly to sum up our opinion of 
the professional talents of the architect of King’s College 
we should describe him in the words of Pope, as one who 
is Content to dwell in decencies for ever.” Mr. Smirke 
never indulges in vagaries of any kind, for he never steps 
out of the beaten track. His style is not a little insipid, yet 
perfectly decorous and well-bred. Notwithstanding which, 
although he never shocks us by any very glaring impro- 
prieties of commission, he generally contrives to disappoint 
us by those of omission. As far as it goes, his system is 
a safe and secure one; but then it goes a remarkably 
little way, hardly ever exceeding the limits of medio- 
crity, and stopping short of the confines of genius. 
He seems rather to be content with the nega- 
tive merit of merely not offending, than ambitious 
of the higher praise of delighting us by eliciting new 
beauties and displaying original powers. He never sinks 
below, but neither does he ever rise above, the ordinary 
level. His porticoes are classical, his columns are classical : 
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still they are classical merely by routine, being just y 
any one else could produce with the assistance of Stu, 
“ Athens.” They are correct because they are facsimj 
their correctness therefore is not the result of study 
rather it is of that species which is attainable without 
study at all beyond that of mechanical imitation. 
accuracy he exhibits is precisely the same as what wi 
be shown by a Chinese workman were he set to cop 
Grecian column with an original before him. It hap; 
oddly enough, too, that although he always affects to 
ultra-classical in his designs, he rarely infuses into t| 
any of the spirit of the antique; nay, seems so litth 
understand it that he not infrequently mars and disfig 
them by blemishes which, although apparently of 
minor importance in themselves, impart a vulgar tain 
the whole. Clever as a copyist, as an imitator he is for 
most part both unskilful and unfortunate, for as soon as 
authorities desert him and he is thrown upon his | 
resources, he betrays such a sterility of imagination, su 
deficiency of taste, and so much feebleness and _ insipic 
that we almost question whether he really feels the beau 
of the style he professes to follow. As to originality, ha 
anything like a virgin idea can be pointed out in any of 
numerous works he has executed. 

The new Post Office, which, by-the-by, has been c 
up as a wonderfully fine piece of architecture, will no 
found to contradict our criticism. That itis a veryn 
building, in a style immeasurably superior to that of alr 
every one of the most lauded productions of the last cent 
is indisputable; and that we ourselves can view it) 
sufficient satisfaction, although not with unqualified ap 
bation, we as readily concede. Still we cannot | 
suspecting that we must attribute the improved tas 
exhibits quite as much to the age as to the artist. Eve 
lad who had passed only two or three years in an archit 
office could not fail to produce something many deg 
better in point of design to what we find was able to co 
distinction upon its author about a century ago. At] 
he could not well commit such egregious solecisms or ind 
in such offensive puerilities. Not having seen any of 
projects sent in by the other competitors, we cannot ji 
how far Mr. Smirke’s merited the preference it obtaii 
but we must say, when we look around us, we do nott 
he has at all advanced beyond the average ability of 
contemporaries. cg 

In estimating an architect’s talents people seldom 
into the account how much he has either been favoure 
impeded by external circumstances, making no allow. 
in the latter case, while in the other they gratuito 
impute to superior skill and talent what is chiefly t 
attributed to propitious opportunity. Thus many a ! 
has obtained considerable reputation, if not altoge 
perdurable fame, merely because he has been empk 
upon great works. We are much of the opinior 
Moliére’s miser, when he tells his cook that anyone 
make a handsome dinner with a plenty of good things, 
that the great art consists in making a splendid banque! 
of almost nothing. While, therefore, we are far from den 
that the Post Office possesses much dignity, we also 
that it would have required a more than ordinary degri 
perverse ingenuity to have rendered a facade of such ex 
and constructed of such material, otherwise than impos 
and possessing some pretension to grandeur. Ul 
counteracted by extreme littleness of manner, mere q 
tity can hardly fail to produce, ceteris paribus, a1 
striking effect than is attainable upon a smaller scale- 
species of merit, therefore, depends far more upon ! 
accident than talent ; and we will venture to affirm thatt 
never yet was, and to predict that there never will bi 
architect who would erect a small building if he wel 
liberty to erect a large one. 

The question then becomes this:—Has Mr, Sm 
exhibited here any of those finer qualities of art w 
evince superior taste and intelligence? Is there anyt 
in the general composition that indicates a master ml 
any bold conception, any original idea, any peculiar fel 
of expression, any particular beauty of detail, or anyt 
that the architect has stamped as exclusively his own ' 
there be it is more than we have yet been so fortunate 
discover. Where he has quoted the ancients (archit 
we cannot help observing, frequently do little more | 
quote, and sometimes with little propriety, too), Mr. Si 
does as well as anyone else, and anyone else woull 
equally well as Mr. Smirke, but when he ceases qut 
and gives us Mr. Smirke we instantly become sensib 
the difference. 
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Where, we ask, was his classical taste—his perception 
the /o halon and the fo prepon—when he could either 
sign for a Grecian Tonic hall those miserable windows fit 
ly for a kitchen or a stable and those three insignificant, 
d-looking arched doorways with the clumsy gallery above 
»m, or could think of putting up Ionic columns in a vesti- 
le of that description ? At least, why did he not attempt 
preserve some degree of keeping and accommodate the 
ler more to his own architecture—if he could not render 
: latter more of a piece with the order—by leaving the 
umns unfluted? We beg pardon for such a question; 
. Smirke would not be guilty of anything so unclassical 
the world. Where, too, we must again ask, was either 
invention or his taste, when he made the design for the 
isading in front of the building, in which it is impossible 
trace the least similarity of character with anything 
ique ? 
if we seem to be trying Mr. Smirke by a rather severe 
t, it at least proves that we consider his works worth 
th a critical examination ; and also because such defects 
aoy us far more than they would if the whole were more 
iformly mediocre, when such inconsistencies would be 
s striking and less offensive. Nay, we will admit that far 
ysser violations of propriety are to be met with in the 
rks of his predecessors, and that if he chooses to be 
‘asured by such a standard, he will undoubtedly not 
sear to disadvantage. Yet it would be but a poor 
npliment to an architect of the nineteenth century to 
7 that he has steered clear of the vices and barbarisms 
it more or less. disfigure nearly every building of every 
thitect from Inigo Jones to James Payne inclusive. This 
uld be rather too much like commending a poet of the 


2sent day for not being so dull as Sir Richard Blackmore, 


affecting to admire a face-painter as being at least equal 
Jervis or Hudson. By lowering our standard in this way 
s not difficult to make anything appear great; compared 
th the “ Castle of Otranto” the production of almost the 
‘anest imitator of the Waverley school will seem a master- 
ce; by the side of Hoole any tolerable versifier may pass 
a poet. 
Now Heaven forfend that we should set up such an 
ulting defence for Mr. Smirke as to say that, compared 
th the Swans and the Lewises, the Taylors and the 
ynes, the Carters and the Carrs of the last century, he is 
ly Grecian where it pleases him to be Greek and Gothic 
ere it pleases him to be Gothic ; that if sometimes quite 
frigid and tame, he is infinitely more pure if not more 
aginative—never so bathetic. Praise of such description 
uld, in our estimation, be infinitely worse than a hundred 
ipoons—" very tolerable,” as the worthy Dogberry says, 
et not to be endured.” Mr. Smirke seems to have got 
his architecture “by heart,” or rather by rote; to have 
nished himself with a goodly assortment of ideas, not 
ctly new, indeed, but as “good as new,” of which he 
ms to be solicitous to make the most by ekeing them 
in the thriftiest manner. To such an extent does he 
ry his caution that it would really be difficult to point 
three or four bona-fide original ideas in all that he has 
\e, Which is Saying a good deal, since he has had as 
ple Opportunities as any one of the present generation 
irchitects, 
If, considered as a work of art and not merely as so 
ay columns and windows and so many square feet of 
face, the Post Office must be content with our acquies- 
ce rather than our approbation, the terms in which we 
| ourselves compelled to speak of some of Mr. Smirke’s 
>t works will not bring down upon us the accusation of 
ery. In the church in Wyndham Place he seems to 
€ lost himself entirely. It is bald even to meanness 
meeting-house with a steeple ; and that steeple, more- 
7 1S as uncouth in every respect as could well have been 
sed. It would be downright libelling even Mr. Nash’s 
®in Langham Place to compare it with the structure in 
adham Place. Belgrave Chapel is infinitely better, 
use there he has ventured upon nothing more daring 
a Plain tetrastyle portico of the Ilyssus Ionic, and the 
le is in good keeping and free from offensive anomalies. 
ery different character is the structure containing the 
om Club House and College of Physicians, than which 
duld not be €asy to point out a more huddled-up com- 
* or a more disagreeable kind of antithesis than that 
* by the classical columns and the exceedingly un- 
‘ical aspect of the other features, and the manner in 
es: 7 ae put together. All that we can prevail upon 
cane © add by way of qualifying the opinion we have 
Sed is that it must be understood with reference to 


the east side of the building, and also with reference to the 
improved architectural style of the present day ; otherwise 
it would be exceedingly easy to point out far greater 
offenders. 

Mr. Smirke’s rifacciamento of the front of the Custom 
House may be appreciated at a glance. He has, we confess, 
so far rendered it all of a piece, that the centre is now of no 
more importance than the wings. Mr. Laing’s design was 
certainly a very so-so affair upon the whole; still it did 
possess some propriety of character and some degree of 
balance and contrast. These Mr. S. has “poked out” 
altogether ; consequently the building has not been at all 
improved by the “reform” to which it has been subjected ; 
on the contrary, it is now as insipid and flat a pile of stone 
and mortar as can be imagined. 

As yet it would be premature to speak of what Mr. 
Smirke has done at the British Museum. It was asserted 
some time back in the House of Commons that when 
completed the whole pile will form one of the most splendid 
pieces of architecture of modern times. The value of the 
opinion must of course depend altogether upon the judgment 
on which it is founded. We can only say that, as far as we 
are guided by present appearances, we are not particularly 
Sanguine in our expectations. The exterior of the wings 
towards the court presents buta cold and sullen aspect, and, 
if we may trust those who have seen the desigus, the facade 
will be rather tame and commonplace. Perhaps, however, 
the honourable critic in Parliament spoke rather with allu- 
sion to the interior of the structure, where we admit that 
Mr. Smirke has greatly surpassed himself in the Library in 
the east wing. On this we can bestow unqualified appro- 
bation, which we do most cheerfully. Here there is 
no drawback upon our admiration, the whole being as 
much distinguished by the uniform elegance that reigns 
throughout, as by the beauty of its materials and its im- 
posing extent. Whatever the architect, too, may opine of 
the general tone of our criticism and our censorial strictures, 
he will hardly undervalue our praise or suspect us of 
adulation. 

Without extending this examination of his other works 
we shall now speak of his latest work, King’s College, 
Strand, which ought to have been noticed long before. We, 
however, have preferred marshalling our paragraphs more 
according to the etiquette observed in a royal proces- 
sion, where the post of honour is not in the van. We 
must not be understood as intimating by this that 
King’s College deserves this kingly situation by its 
intrinsic merit. With regard to the elevation of the 
college itself, if there is nothing in it to warrant particular 
animadversion, there is likewise nothing to excite our 
approbation beyond the pitch of calm complacency. We 
greatly question the propriety of deviating from the plain 
and unadorned yet not unpleasing style of the opposite 
range of building; or we should rather say we think it 
would have been better had that model been adhered to, as 
by that means uniformity and economy would have gone 
hand in hand. At present, the consistency that would have 
atoned for embellishment is quite destroyed, although it is 
hardly possible for anyone to divest himself of the idea 
that the structures opposite, and thus opposed to each other, 
essentially form a portion of one extensive whole. We 
think, too, that even if it were desirable to give a more 
ornate character to the new building, it would have been as 
judicious to have adhered to Sir William Chambers’s model 
in the elevations towards the court, upon which Mr. Smirke 
has certainly not improved. He is less Italian than his 
predecessor, without being a whit more Grecian, and has 
deviated materially from him both in his basement and his 
order, without substituting anything better. Everyone 
who compares either the back-front of the part towards 
the Strand or the opposite end of the court with Mr. 
Smirke’s design must be sensible of this, for while the detail 
is far less picturesque, the general aspect is of an inferior 
stamp. It is certainly neat and pretty enough, but it is alto- 
gether destitute either of nobleness of manner or gusto. 
Compared with the order, the architraves of the windows 
look bald and feeble; and we may here observe, too, that 
Mr. Smirke also invariably employs the same design for his 
windows, be the order he introduces, or the general 
character he aims at, what it may; as to character, indeed, 
his style exhibits but a very limited compass. In the order 
the plain modillions of the cornice do not harmonise 
particularly well with fluted shafts ; as little do we approve 
of projecting and retiring divisions being introduced into 
this facade, as it tends still more to destroy that degree of 
balance and general correspondence of outline, if not of 
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detail, which the eye naturally looks for in a vista of this 
nature. We will nevertheless own that we may be some- 
what hypercritical here, since the architect may plead that 
this was done expressly in order to prevent that degree of 
uniformity between the opposite ranges of building, which 
would have rendered their discrepancy in other respects 
more unpleasing, and he may further say they are as inde- 
pendent of each other as buildings facing each other in the 
same street. Be this as it may, we regret that he did not 
employ material of the same hue and texture as that used 
in the ornamental parts of Sir William’s building. If Port- 
land stone was considered too expensive, it then becomes a 
question whether it would not have been better to have 
carried the principle of economy still further, making the 
exterior of the college similar to the opposite building and 
to have expended all that would have been thus saved in 
forminga more nobleapproach from the Strand, and rendering 
that, if not an extensive, at least an imposing piece of archi- 
tecture, a character to which the present entrance has no 
pretension whatever. 

Were it not for the arms of the college—which stand like 
the columns of the open loggias on the terrace, above a 
mere arch, and consequently threaten to fall upon the heads 
of those who venture beneath it—were it not, we say, for 
the arms, this homely gateway might be mistaken for one 
leading to some mews, or to a porter-brewery. Still, how- 
ever dissatisfied we may be with it in itself, we are satisfied 
that it will be found to confirm some of our remarks, being 
an evident proof that Mr. Smirke either does not possess, 
or does not care to employ, the talent of effecting much 
with apparently little means. The frontage towards the 
street is certainly narrow, not quite equal to that of the 
Post Office; nay, a few feet more would not have been 
amiss; still, even as it is, there was a fine opportunity to 
produce a noble propyleum, of strikingly original and pic- 
turesque design ; something, in short, stamped with an air 
of sublimity, and rearing its lofty crest with majesty. But, 
most unfortunately, Mr. Smirke has too much of that disposi- 
tion which, although so amiable in ethics, is so fatal in art, 
ever to indulge inambitiousaspirings. He is perfectly content 
to adopt the very first idea that presents itself, be that idea 
ever so homely or hackneyed. He has accordingly given 
us here what we have seen over and over again, a stale 
and vapid design ; exempt, it must be confessed, from any 
notable vice, yet equally exempt from any particular beauty. 
It is just the kind of design a mere builder would have 
furnished, and had we been told that Mr. Cubitt was the 
author of it we might have deemed it a sufficiently respect- 
able affair. 

No one, we will venture to say, not even the architect of 
the New Palace, flings away opportunities at the rate Mr. 
Smirke does. Here, for instance, was one—we could name 
many others—of which an architect of any genius would 
have eagerly availed himself, to have erected not only a 
noble exterior facade, but also a fine and varied scenic 
perspective from the street, which might have been effected 
in many different ways, all’ more or less highly novel and 
striking, but all neglected. Wherefore, too, is this gateway, 
such as it is, made to form a gap between the houses, since 
there seems to be as little meaning and motive in it as 
there was occasion for so doing? In some cases a break 
of this kind is made to conduce to effect; here it is attended 
with none that we can discover, except it be a disagreeable 
one, appearing to arise more from mere accident than pur- 
pose. In fact, this circumstance even tends to render the 
entrance still more insignificant by giving it the appearance 
of being squeezed in between the houses. Perhaps, however, 
we may be mistaken after all; and certainly its coy retiring 
modesty is commendable, arising, as without doubt it does, 
from the consciousness that it loses nothing in our esteem 
by not being more conspicuously placed. Or it may be that 
the gateway is thrown back in order to give the opportunity 
of railing it off by a barrier which is still uglier than the 
nalisading in front of the Post Office, such as a common 
carpenter would design, absolutely mean and uncouth 
both in its general appearance and detail, and in a style 
infinitely inferior to what we now perceive aimed at even 
in ordinary shop fronts. 


The Trustees of the Cowper Museum, Olney, are about 
to appeal to lovers of the poet for funds to enable certain 
necessary alterations and improvements to be carried out. 
In particular, it is intended to throw open the entire house 
where the poet resided for many years, and to show the 
room in which he wrote “‘ John Gilpin.” 


= =—| 
A LIVERPOOL ARCHAOLOGICAL — 
EXPEDITION. ae: | 


Ct fine day the Vice-Chancellor of the Univers, 
Birmingham, recuperating in the healing air 0: 
Egyptian desert, was strolling about and reflecting, 
different it all was from the familiar English scene: 
how far off and faint the sights and sounds of the ord 
routine life seemed, when he came upon a great pl| 
which made him rub his eyes. On it he found insge| 
“University of. Liverpool Institute of Archzeology,” J, 
ing into the causes of this phenomenon he disco: 
members of the staff of the Institute busy about the 
cavations, and spent an interesting afternoon with 1 
His respect for the enterprise of his Liverpool neigh) 
is said to have been much increased by this experienc: 
A traveller in the remote parts of Asia Minor’ 
summer might have had, says: the Liverpool Cour 
sensation similar to that of the Vice-Chancellor by stum| 
on the camp of a small band of adventurers from the 
centre and.on the same quest—the extension of are: 
logical knowledge. Under the captaincy of Professor 
Garstang, the Rev. M. Linton Smith, Herr Horst Sel, 
hack and Dr. Arthur Wilkin, starting from Constanti 
and travelling by train to the rail head at Angora, se, 
from that place on an expedition of inquiry into the are: 
logical possibilities of that portion of Asia Minor wh: 
held to have been covered by the ancient Hittite En} 
For its dimensions this group of explorers was , 
equipped on many sides. Professor Garstang, wit 
wide experience of archzological work both in Englan; 
Egypt, has the skill in the methods and practice ¢ 
science and the knowledge of the problems which are 
vital and pressing in that field of work requisite i; 
leader of such an enterprise. The Rev. M. Linton Sm 
an expert in Greek antiquities, of which it was cert: 
number would be found in a region where the Gree} 
the Romans after them) are known to have been, | 
Wilkin, in addition to his archzeological interests; 
attainments, is a physician, and his presence wa 
insurance against possible physical miseries which } 
and disease in those wild parts far away from medical 
would have otherwise entailed. Happily the membe 
the expedition enjoyed excellent health throughout | 
travels. Herr Schliephack is a skilled photographer: 
the harvest of over four hundred photographs whic! 
been gathered and brought home will be of the gri 
value for the record of this journey. 3 
The expedition, it should be explained, was 0 
nature of a “ prospecting” tour.. There were reasons 
which we need not go, for believing this part of 
Minor to be particularly rich in archzeological materia: 
the object was to take a first survey of the whole fi’ 
order to test this conviction, and, if it were verifi¢ 
mark out the spots where later and more detailed in’ 
gation would probably be most fruitful. In the resu 
expectations of Professor Garstang were more 
realised. They have come back greatly impressed wil 
wealth of material there and with the magnitude: 
importance of the civilisation indicated by it. It is bel) 
that there will be found “documents” which will * 
material assistance in investigating the problen 
Babylonian, Assyrian and Egyptian history. What m’ 
brought to light from the ruins of the Hittite Empire v’ 
is thought, when fitted into its place, make clear a nu 
of historical puzzles insoluble at present for want ¢ 
missing pieces. The country again is in the tracko 
great historical movements of peoples and armies fro) 
East to the West and from the West to the East: 
memorials of these migratory representatives of | 
civilisations which passed this way are to be exp! 
The expedition found many signs: of both Greek 
Roman handiwork in their travels. oe Os 
The first destination was Boghazkeni, the ancient | 
capital of the Hittite Empire in 2000-1000 B.c. The exp! 
found excavations in progress there, and were fortun: 
obtaining a complete and striking series of photograj! 
the ruins of the temple, the ancient city walls, and fort! 
gates. Among these photographs are to be speciall 
marked those of the sculptures known as “ Jasily 
These represent the groups of figures in relief as 10 
markably fresh state of preservation. The sigan 
these sculptures is not yet quite made out. The most pro! 
suggestion is that they represent a Hittite reiigious feq 
But as illustrations of Hittite art, and as a conseql! 
indications of the maturity of this civilisation, they at" 
interesting. Euyuk, notable for its sphinxes, was 
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visited. Two new sphinxes were discovered by the party. 
The photographs of the Euyuk sphinxes are among the 
most impressive in the whole series, and will create a good 
deal of interest when they are published. The expedition 
then passed on to Czesarzea, and in its neighbourhood were 
fortunate in finding a number of Hittite inscriptions and 
antiquities. In this district on the banks of the Halys 
river a particularly good find was made. This was the 
(headless) figure of an eagle standing on three lions. The 
figure is a massive piece of work many times the bulk of a 
man and reveals much strength and boldness of design. 

Passing by Bor and Killisse Hissar to the Cilician Gates, 
Professor Garstang and his friends spent some time in the 
Taurus mountains examining Hittite remains and racial 
types. Through the noble and splendid scenery of this 
part of the journey the party descended to Cilicia. Thence 
they pushed on to the north of Syria. Here a solid piece of 
work was done in the exploration and mapping out of the 
valley of the Afrin, a river which flows into the Orontes at 
Antioch. This wild and desolate region has been very little 
known hitherto. In this great silent waste it was impres- 
sive to come in several places upon the remains of old 
Greek cities. At one spot—Huru Pegamber—photographs 
were taken of a remarkable instance of such a city, with 
theatres, columns and public buildings. The fireside stay- 
at-home peruser of these photographs can partake in part 
of the thrill which this spectacle of a city in the wilderness 
must have given to the discoverers. In this same lonely 
valley of the Afrin, near the head of the river, the exploring 
party examined several Hittite sites, and had the fortune to 
find numerous sculptures and inscriptions, of which, of 
course, a record has been made. 

This work done, the members of the expedition had 
completed their business for the season and had to think of 
home. Tracks were made for Aleppo, which was reached 
in safety; thence to Beyrout by train, and so on to England 
again. Professor Garstang, after a few days’ delay in London 
in connection with the business of the exhibition of Egyptian 
antiquities, the fruit of his last season’s excavations at 
Abydos, reached Liverpool a few days ago. He expresses 
himself as more than satisfied with the results of this 
pioneer journey, which, by the way, was in all about 
2,000 miles in length. He is persuaded that in the region 
from which he has just come there is an archzeological mine 
which will yield considerable treasure, and which, therefore, 
calls for the serious attention of archzeologists. The journey 
was made possible by the courtesy of the officials at Con- 
Stantinople, and agreeable by the local Turkish officers, who 
were almost invariably kind and helpful. There was some 
puzzlement in the Turkish mind at finding a German 
travelling in the company of Englishmen. The view that 
science has no boundaries had not travelled thus far. But 
no serious difficulty was caused. The conjunction was in 
the end, no doubt, regarded as part of the general “ mad- 
ness” of the party. The good offices of Quilliam Bey were 
of much value to the expedition. 
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. INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF CANADA. 


eee ING the agitation that for so long has been 
4 maintained by the architectural profession in Great 
Britain and the United States, says the Canadian Architect, 
ment the question of registration, the time has ap- 
darently arrived when Canadian architects are about to 
ake definite steps in the matter of forming what is to be 
‘nown as “The Institute of Architects of Canada.” So much 
las been written in English and American architectural 
ournals regarding the vexed question of registering archi- 
ects that scarcely anything new can be said upon the 
ubject that has not hitherto been directly or indirectly 
eferred to. Statistics have been brought forward to prove 
dat in Some States of the Union, where there has been put 
ito practice some such system of registration as is now 
eing contemplated in this country, the beneficial results 
Ceruing therefrom have been considerable. On the other 
and, just as strong testimony has been adduced to show 
jat in places where the registration system has been given 
fair trial no good results have been obtained. 

_ Referring to the outline of the project of incorporation 
or the proposed Institute, with which doubtless most of the 
St are by this time familiar, we note that the 
eee of Architects of Canada” has as its cbject to facili- 
Ve € acquirement and interchange of professional know- 
‘Gge among its members, and more particularly to promote 
1€ acquisition of that species of knowledge which has 


, 


special reference to the profession of architecture, and 
further to encourage investigation in connection with all 
branches and departments of knowledge connected with the 
profession. 

Such an ambitious undertaking is certainly worthy of 
all commendation, and if the formation of the Institute 
will make for the improvement of the architectural pro- 
fession in Canada it should undoubtedly be given every 
possible encouragement. 

In the present condition of the country it must be 
apparent to everyone that the small country town prac- 
titioner is afforded very little opportunity of rubbing 
elbows with his fellows, or even of realising that they and 
he have interests in common to the extent of interchanging 
professional ideas. Will the formation of the Institute 
better this condition? The membership is intended to 
comprise architects practising over the entire Dominion—a 
vast territory. With such wide jurisdiction and scattered 
membership, it is questionable whether it will ever be 
possible for the Institute to aid materially in the better- 
ment of the profession without the aid of local chapters, 
acting in a capacity subordinate to it. While doubtless 
one great central organisation, such as the Institute 
promises to be, would serve as a means of maintaining the 
status of those within the pale legally and professionally, 
its activity might end there, and what is avowedly the main 
purpose of the Institute, viz. the interchange of professional 
knowledge, as quoted above, would be entirely overlooked. 
In the larger cities there are already chapters or associa- 
tions which ought to work hand in hand with the central 
organisation, if a complete network of influences is to 
make for the good of the profession. 

The State recognition which the Institute seeks aims at 
improving the status of those who happen to be within its 
pale. The part the Canadian architect may be expected to 
play in the future history of Canada will be no inconsider- 
able one, and it is undoubtedly an opportune time for him 
to assume something of the position he merits in the public 
estimation. It is possible bya proper scheme of registration 
to materially benefit the profession in its practical as well 
as in its higher aspects. No one has a better reason for 
seeking every legitimate protection from the “ charlatan” 
than the man-who, by earnest study and much labour, has 
proved himself fully qualified to pursue the practice of his 
profession. 

A considerable difficulty arises here, however, by reason 
of the proposal to limit the word “ architect” to members 
of the Institute only. That the test of an entrance exam- 
ination should be the means of determining membership is 
a feature of the new organisation that will receive con- 
siderable opposition from a large part of the profession. 
While there is no doubt that anything looking to the better 
educational preparation of young men entering the archi- 
tectural profession is highly desirable, it seems scarcely 
wise to so suddenly institute an innovation in the present 
procedure, and limit the title “architect” solely to those 
who have succeeded in passing an examination of the 
character proposed by the Institute. Good architects are 
to-day enjoying the confidence of their fellow-men, and 
have risen high in the profession without having passed 
any examination whatever. 

In any profession it is the standard of practice that is 
the vital question, and it is doubtful if this can be raised 
by an entrance examination, hastily prepared for and ex- 
tremely limited in its scope. The fact of his architect 
having passed such an examination weighs but little with 
a client, neither does it guarantee for that architect any 
greater ability to provide for the public safety. On this 
particular stress has been laid by some exponents of 
registration in the United States, not, however, to the 
welfare of the cause. The opponents of registration point 
scornfully at the unsavoury history attaching to the Penn- 
sylvania Capitol at Harrisburg, and contend that if, as so 
many claim, one of the strong reasons for registration is to 
insure the safety of the public against incompetent archi- 
tects making mistakes, the sooner that claim is dismissed 
the better. They contend that if the Government is to be 
urged to license architects, it should also’ hold a moral and 
commercial inquest. 

However, it must be admitted that there should be a 
better opportunity afforded students of architecture for 
preparation at our universities. It is to be regretted that 
in Canada the existing opportunities for academic training 
along architectural lines are shockingly inadequate. In 
Toronto University a “ tacked-on” course at the School of 
Practical Science is all that Ontario can offer. McGill, of 
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course, offers better facilities. However, if the new 
Institute will endeavour to secure in Canadian universities 
more complete and satisfactory courses of study than now 
exist it will be doing a commendable work. Greater culture 
for the architect, to be obtained by a good university 
training, in the humanities as well as in science, will be an 
infinitely more satisfactory object of attainment than the 
hasty preparation in the rudiments of heating and ven- 
tilating a building that would be the general result of 
“cramming” for the entrance examination, as outlined in 
the act of incorporation, for which examination the average 


student would of necessity prepare himself by private 


study. 

With its many desirable features, the act of incorpora- 
tion as it now stands will bear some modification. In any 
case, it is unlikely that it will escape criticism at the hands 
of at least some members of the profession before it is 
finally accepted zz ¢ofo. In the main, however, Canadian 
architects appear prepared to co-operate in any action that 
looks to the betterment of the profession. 


ADAM BEDE’S COUNTRY. 


HE members of the North Staffordshire Field Club held 
their fourth excursion of the season on the 27th ult., 
when, to the number of about ninety, they visited the 
‘Adam Bede” country, including Norbury, Ellastone 
(where the earlier scenes of George Eliot’s novel are laid), 
and Wootton. At Norbury, says the Staffordshire. Adver- 
tiser, the old manor-house was first inspected, by the kind- 
ness of Captain H. A. Clowes. The hall was occupied by 
the Fitzherberts of Norbury until about 1649, when the 
estate passed into the hands of the Fitzherberts of Swynner- 
ton. The rooms contain some fine oak panelling, and one 
is traditionally known as Sir Anthony’s study. The manor- 
house was rebuilt in the fourteenth century by Nicholas 
Fitzherbert, and there is an archway leading from it to the 
church. This ancient edifice was next visited, and its 
numerous interesting features were pointed out by the 
rector (the Rev. A. G. Metcalfe), who first drew attention to 
the tomb of Sir Henry Fitzherbert, dating back to about 
1300. The monument consists of a recumbent effigy 
in stone with chain armour. The chancel was built 
in the fourteenth century, when one of the Knivetons 
was at Norbury. The attention of the club was drawn 
to the fine heraldic glass in the chancel windows, which 
is said to be amongst the finest in the country. The 
east window was sold to a Roman Catholic church in 
Yorkshire, and for some time the aperture was boarded 
up, but in 1847 this gave way to the insertion of glass from 
different parts of the church, the finest portion of the present 
window being a representation of the Trinity. In the 
chancel are situated the tombs of Nicholas Fitzherbert, 
which dates back to 1473, and Ralph, his son: Nicholas 
had eight sons and five daughters by his first wife, and two 
sons and two daughters by his second, and figures repre- 
senting the family of seventeen occupy arched compart- 
ments around the tomb. The Rev. A. G. Metcalfe said that 
it was the opinion of Dr. Cox that the two tombs were 
executed about the same time. In the centre of the chancel 
floor is the monumental brass of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, 
who was a noted judge in his time. The brass was intact 
until 1847, when some portions of it were removed and not 
reinstated, the rector remarking that it was known that 
some of the pieces were used as playthings by a former 
incumbent's children. The brass is of great antiquity, for 
on the reverse side there are indications of its having been 
used before the death of Sir Anthony. It was explained 
that the tower of the church was built in the fifteenth 
century and its position (between the two chapels on the 
south side) was possibly accounted for by the existence of 
the archway from the manor-house to the church. The 
edifice was dedicated to St. Barloke, as was proved by the 
wills of two of the Fitzherberts, who directed that their 
bodies should be interred “in the church of St. Barloke at 
Norbury,” but nothing was known of that saint and the 
church was now called St. Mary’s. At the conclusion of 
the inspection of the church a hearty vote of thanks was 
passed to the Rev. A. G. Metcalfe. 

A pleasant walk across the fields brought the party to 
Calwich Abbey, to which they had been invited by Mr. A.C. 
Duncombe and Lady Florence Duncombe. At the entratce 
to the grounds they were cordially welcomed by Mr. Dun- 
combe, who conducted them round the beautiful gardens, 
where they were subsequently joined by Lady Florence 
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Duncombe. The members were at once interested in : 
exceedingly delightful surroundings, and the various poi 
explained by their distinguished host and hostess w. 
followed with much appreciation. It was mentioned t 
the abbey was built about sixty years ago and that Han 
was a frequent visitor at Calwich. After partaking 
refreshments, the club were invited to view the interior 
the mansion, a privilege which was highly appreciated, : 
much admiration was shown for the exquisite panels 
needlework executed by Lady Florence Duncombe. Bef 
leaving, the Rev. C. F. L. Barnwell thanked Mr. Duncon 
and Lady Florence for their great kindness in entertain. 
the club. Mr. Duncombe said that he and his wife had b¢ 
delighted to see the members, and hoped that it would | 
be the last occasion on which Calwich Abbey would 
visited by them. 
After another pleasant ramble through the fields E 
stone Church was reached, and there the Rev. F. J. Wi 
tesley, vicar of Denstone, explained the features of inter 
in the absence of the Rev. E. H. Birley. Mr. Wrottes 
said that the edifice had undergone two restorations. O 
a doorway on the south side of the chancel was the d 
1588, and he thought this portion of the masonry had bi 
taken from another part of the building and placed in 
present position, with the Langton arms. Looking at | 
church at the east end, Mr. Wrottesley thought that 
north aisle was of later date than the south aisle, andt 
it was a copy of the latter, the date of this being proba 
about 1480, while the tower was no doubt erected in 14 
The interior of the church was then visited and the gr 
width of the nave arches was pointed out. The monum 
of one of the Fleetwoods, who came from Lancashire, y 
inspected, the guide explaining that the tomb was in mem’ 
of John Fleetwood and Joan, his wife, a daughter of Thor 
Langton, baron. John Fleetwood died in 1590, and althoii 
he directed that his remains should be buried at Ellast: 
Church, the interment took place elsewhere. The featu: 
of the tomb and the arms having been explained, | 
Wrottesley said the church registers commenced as. 
back as 1538. | 
A vote of thanks was accorded the conductor, on | 
proposition of Mr. A. Scrivener, of Hanley, who remar, 
that his theory as to the great width of the present are 
was that there had been at one time four arches inst. 
of two. 4 
The interior of “Adam Bede’s” cottage was t] 
visited, and the rooms which remain of the old ho 
where Robert Evans lived were pointed out. Dr. and) 
Covey were heartily thanked for their kindness in throw 
open their residence. Wootton Lodge was next visit 
the excursionists being welcomed by Colonel and }: 
Heywood. It was explained that this building was forti! 
by the Royalist troops under Sir Richard Fleetwood 
1643, but surrendered to a large force of Parliament 
troops. Sir Richard and his retainers were captured, ’ 
he was liberated shortly afterwards, the reason for wh 
was probably to be found in the fact that his brother! 
married Cromwell’s daughter. The position occupied | 
Cromwell’s battery was pointed out, and it was not thou! 
that he had ordnance large enough to knock down! 
massive walls of the house from such a distance. 
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INFLUENCE IN ARCHITECTURE. 


HAT architects should endeavour, above all things: 
give character to their compositions, as being one) 

the chief and most speaking excellences in design, was | 
advice of Sir John Soane. Character, as a term in ard 
tecture, must be distinguished from style, for there may’ 
many characters in the same style; and also from expt: 
sion, for there may be many expressions contributing to | 
same character. By style is understood a particular desc!) 
tion of order ; but character alludes to the specific man? 
in which such style may be applied. Expression, wl 
details only are spoken of, is synonymous with charact’ 
but, as every member conveys a distinct expression, if} 
left for their combination in an entire erection to decide ¢ 
confirm its character. Although character is, in faet, | 
simple, though forcible, language of the features in art! 
tecture, it is notwithstanding the most abstract, and, it n} 
be said, even the most immaterial attribute that stri! 
upon the mind. It is immaterial, because it derives 
realises all its essentials fi0m the effects produced | 
collected objects relatively, and not so much with regard! 
the objects themselves. To exemplify these positions! 
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ssertions more clearly, and touching the progressive 
‘influence which they respectively have on our feelings, it 
will be found that, on the view of an edifice, we recognise 
ts style, we perceive its expressions, but we are impressed 
vith its character. Hence it becomes, as it were, the con- 
jucting medium between the intrinsic beauties and quali- 
‘jes of the art and the pleasures and feelings they excite. 
f space or vastness improve 1ts commanding character the 
-esponse is wonder ; if delicacy or minuteness invite exami- 
jation, it is met by concern and curiosity ; if variety vaunts 
orth its merits, it is respected for richness and value; and 
‘o uniqueness, too humble almost to claim its due, taste 
‘enders its cheerful tribute to harmony. The vividness of 
hese impressions may be more or less biased by pre- 
‘onceived ideas, or prescience of the purposes of an erec- 
jon with which the character should have some affinity ; 
jut as this may, and probably will, be different with each 
individual, the cause. rests entirely with him, and does not 
‘oncern any effect of the architecture. 

' The influences which act upon character from without— 
‘hat is, by means entirely foreign to itself—are considered 
‘0 be two, viz. locality and aspect. Locality, which includes 
wery distinction of region and climate, it will be easy to 
yrove, has as many distinct powers over the operations of 
character in building. The pyramids of Egypt, the temples 
of India, the mosques of Turkey and the cottages of Switzer- 
and all partake of their several localities, and of the 
jotions that might naturally be suggested by their respec- 
‘ive climates and scenery. Locality, however, within our 
ywn land is equally subservient to our subject. Let us 
suppose ourselves placed before a prospect of a great 
eminence with a building on its summit, having for its 
jetails turrets, battlemented walls and pointed apertures ; 
she character suggested by such a locality would be that of 
a castle; and, to show that it is the scene only that so 
-nfluences the character, we will imagine that in the valley 
deneath there is an erection having a‘similar combination 
of parts ; but there, at once, they are altogether changed in 
dur imagination, and the same expressions that in the one 
case formed the striking idea of a castle in the succeeding 
mstance assume only the characteristics of a village church. 
{t is only with places of pilgrimage that difficulty of access 
‘§ recognised; ordinary churches are expected to be ap- 
droachable by young and old worshippers. The mere cir- 
sumstance of an approach to a building being altered as to 
ts level will sometimes make a very sudden and great 
lifference in the effects which its character had previously 
oroduced. 

There is not any very perceptible difference in the 
actual construction of buildings in this country which may 
de attributed to their being exposed to any particular 
severity of weather on certain aspects. The influence, 
hen, that character in architecture receives from this cause 
nay be reduced to the single circumstance of the power of 
he sun, as it varies shadow and, to a certain extent, colour. 
A northern aspect, with the sun during the greater part of 
he day behind it, is not only enveloped in shade itself, but 
vasts a shadow on all before it, which is a kind of type of 
he gloom that is generally felt to be its characteristic 
mpression. A southern aspect, consequently, obtains the 
reatest duration of the sun’s rays on it; and is the most 
nfluential, by the depth and perspicacity which it gives to 
he details, and (contrary to the northern aspect) it receives 
dditional clearness from the reflection of the ground before 
. The eastern and western aspects are, of course, neither 
o long nor so powerfully under this influence of the sun. 
\s the habits of society in general have introduced rather 
N artificial change in what may be called daytime, they 
ave not much opportunity of judging of the effects of the 
un when in the east, and it already begins to retire from 
lat aspect by the time they are leaving their houses. 
herefore, as we are speaking of effects worked upon their 
unds, the eastern aspect has not so great a share of their 
\vour as the western, because when the sun is in the west, 
id even Setting, it is, with the fashionable world, com- 
iratively midday. In porticoes especially, where the force 
id depth of the shadows are most important and desirable, 
eir character is much deteriorated by being subjected to 
’ hegative an influence as either the northern or eastern 
pects receive. A comparison between the north and 
uth elevations of a church or other building, being con- 
Tucted exactly similar, will better show the difference of 
laracter caused by aspect than any other illustration. 
Be most Successful method that has been adopted of 
‘medying this detrimental effect of aspect seems rather to 
sist In the use of internal recesses from the line of a 
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building, in preference to extraneous projections, which 
often fail in procuring the desired effect. Perhaps the north 
front of Somerset House may have received this con- 
sideration, as to a great extent it may be applied to this 
principle. 

Having thus pursued the subject in the view of its in- 
fluence upon the mind and also the influence it receives, 
the third point of view in which it presents itself concerns 
its composition, or in what it consists. Perhaps the fact 
of its having been represented, in the first place, as an 
immaterial subject, may make it appear rather paradoxical 
to descend at once to the consideration of its reality. It is 
immaterial from the expanse of its description and its in- 
definite nature, yet, like character in the human disposition, 
it is only such by its maintenance, and the construction that 
aids that maintenance forms the reality from which it is 
extracted as an essence. Character in architecture then is, 
in brief, originated and upheld by the consistency of com- 
bined expressions. In the design of an erection the 
data of some previously executed model are often taken 
for adoption to a greater or less extent; but to have also 
a claim to originality there must be sufficient variation to 
avoid its being a copy, and yet sufficient similitude in such 
variation to preserve its character. A too close adherence 
implies servility, and, again, too great a freedom with 
any given basis is at the risk of its injury. It is the con- 
fusion of having one datum in an original model, another 
in the present purpose of the building, and a third in 
the architect’s invention, that is so likely to occasion a 
mingling of the whole together, and probably the destruction 
of all character in the architecture. This has been much 
complained of in the modern addition of a steeple to the 
primitive and ancient form of a temple, as in St. Martin’s, 
St. Pancras, and other London churches where (in- 
dependently of the alleged defect in construction, which 
consists in placing the steeple over the pediment) it 
produces an equally important defect, by the injury whi¢h 
it does to the character of the architecture, by the union or 
rather confusion of two very opposite expressions. Simply, 
the appropriation of a particular order is the most usual 
and prevalent course; and this, while it leaves scope for 
originality in its adaptation, limits the data to those which 
are available with the greatest facility as precedents. 
Hence increased novelty of form, produced from the same 
materials, becomes the main cause of distinction in 
character, and in the aptness of these changes, and in the 
suitableness of these variations, lies the great art of 
producing this effect. 

Of course, novelty, for its own sake alone, can be 
achieved with a much freer hand by breaking forth from 
all precedent whatever ; but the preceding remark is made 
with reference to architecture of an orthodox kind (if such 
a term may be used), and not to any occasional eccentricity. 
Indeed, the architecture which is least known, and which is 
most remarkable for its singularity, is the furthest from 
what could be desired in character, the perfection of which 
is comprised in its producing the same unequivocal 
admiration from the greatest possible number of minds. 
Instead of which, there can scarcely be two similar 
opinions of any building, the only deducible proofs of the 
worth of which, the absence of all comparison, are wrapped 
up in the conceit of the inventor. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE last of the series of four lectures at the architec- 
tural exhibition in the rooms of the Royal Scottish 
Academy was given by Mr. Ramsay Traquair. The subject 
was “The Church of Sta Sophia and the Imperial 
Mosques of Constantinople.” The church was described by 
Mr. Traquair, as were also the mosques, which, the lec- 
turer said, were built by the Turks after the Turkish Con- 
quest on the model of Sta Sophia. Mr. Traquair went 
on to describe the rise of the Byzantine style and its 
culmination in Sta Sophia, and thereafter he showed on the 
screen some examples of the Persian tiles used to decorate 
the buildings. An excellent series of views of buildings in 
Constantinople concluded the lecture, for which Mr. Traquair 
was cordially thanked by Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, who 
occupied the chair. 

Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, in supporting Mr. 
Blanc, said he could only hope with regard to some of the 
buildings recently erected in Edinburgh that they were more 
charming inside than outside. To Mr. Blanc he moveda 
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vote of thanks for the splendid manner in which he had 
organised the exhibition. 

Mr. Blanc, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, referred 
to the excellent way in which the secretaries and the com- 
mittee had carried through the work connected with it. The 
advantages of such an exhibition to the citizens of Edin- 
burgh could not, he said, be measured in pounds, shillings 
and pence. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


HE following donations to the National Portrait Gallery 
have recently been received and accepted by the 
Trustees :— 

John Frederick Lewis, R.A., 1805-76, the well-known 
painter, a sketch in oils by Sir William Boxall, presented 
in accordance with the instructions of the late Mrs. J. F. 
Lewis. 

Rev. Sydney Smith, 1771-1845, Canon of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the eminent preacher and wit, painted by Henry 
P. Briggs, R.A., and presented by the Viscount Knutsford, 
G.C.M.G., a Trustee of the Gallery. 

Samuel Sharpe, 1799-1881, translator of the Bible and 
Egyptologist, and Joseph Bonomi, 1796-1878, sculptor and 
draughtsman, both painted by Miss Matilda Sharpe, and 
presented by the artist and her sister. 

The following portraits have been acquired by pur- 
chase <== 

Thomas Osborne, first Duke of Leeds, K.G., 1631-1712, 
a full-length portrait in Garter robes, as Marquis of Car- 
marthen, attributed to Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

John Hookham Frere, 1769-1846, diplomatist, author, 
and translator of Aristophanes, drawn by Henry Edridge, 
A.R.A. 

Charles George Gordon, 1833-85, the hero of Khartoum, 
a sketch in oils by Professor Leo Diet, of Graz, taken at 
Cairo just before he left on his last journey to Khartoum. 


GENERAL. 


The Bethnal Green Borough Council, having modified 
clauses 4, 7 and ro in the instructions to competitors for the 
municipal buildings, in accordance with the views of the 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, he 
has now appointed an assessor in the competition. 


M. Albert Kaempfen, who during nearly a quarter of a 
century was connected with the administration of art in 
France, died on Sunday last. For five years he was 
director of the Louvre. By birth he was the son of a Paris 
doctor. He was in his eighty-first year. : 


Mr. Thomas Cartwright has been appointed head- 
master of the Macclesfield School of Art, in succession to 
Mr. Ward, who was lately appointed to the Dublin School. 

The Memorial Arch of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers at 
the entrance to St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, will be opened 
on Monday. It was designed by Mr. Howard Pentland, with 
Sir Thomas Drew, P.R.H.A., as consulting architect. 


The Durham County Council invite applications before 
August 24 for the following situations in the Education 
Department :—(1). Assistant architect (salary 250/. a year), 
(2) a draughtsman (1oo/. a year), (3) a quantity surveyor 
(200/. a year), and (4) assistant to latter (1oo/. a year). 


The Newcastle Corporation Town Improvement Committee 
have decided that unless the Northumberland War Memorial 
in Newcastle, which has remained in an incomplete state 
for months, is finished within six weeks, the city engineer 
will be instructed to remove the scaffolding and hoarding 
round the figureless column. 


On Friday Mr. J. Wyat Papworth, assistant electrical 
engineer to the Kilmarnock Corporation, was, out of eighty 
applicants, appointed manager of the Corporation Electricity 
Works, Stirling. : 


At the Next Meeting of the Hales Owen Council it will 
be proposed that a committee be empowered to consult with 
Lord Cobham, the owner of the abbey, and also the Bir- 
mingham Archzological Society, with a view to something 
being done to prevent the ruins suffering from decay. 


The Manchester City Council last week resolved that 
the Lord Mayor and. the Deputy Mayor be requested to 
ascertain the terms and conditions upon which the Platt 
Hall estate can be acquired, and to negotiate for its purchase, 
subject to the approval of the Council and the Local Govern- 
ment Board. mas ae 
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‘to be erected at a cost of 4,500,000 dols. 


‘connected with the large bath is 1 well, which has ju 


[Aua. 16, 1907, 


In the Excavations for converting the old sextor 
cottage at Ribchester into a villa residence the ba 
was discovered of a column which it is believed form, 
part of a Roman temple. It was unearthed about 2 fe 
underground, wellwithin the ascertained lines of the mi 
tary camp, and not far from the spot where about nine yeg 
ago Professor Garstang discovered the granary and a gre 


mass of charred wheat and barley. 


The Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court have grante 
warrant for the demolition of Falconhall mansion 
another of the landmarks of the Scottish capital 
house was advertised to let last Whitsunday, but 
came forward to take it, and being so near tenemen 
Governors of the Edinburgh Merchant Company, to» 
the place belongs, have, as already indicated, re 
warrant to have it taken down so as to clear the gro 
feuing. 


A Collection of photographs of buildings occup 
the French embassies and legations throughout the 
is to be prepared by order of the Foreign Minister. — 


Approval has been given by the French Co 
Roads and Bridges of the plans for a tunnel w 
connect the Marseilles Canal with the Rhone. The 
estimated at 34,500,000 francs. 


The Chicago City Council have appointed 
Holaberd & Roche, of Chicago, as architects, and Mr. 
Ewen as consulting engineer for the new city hall, w. 


The Roman Camp at Newstead has been the 
continuous investigations during the past six montl 


explored, and the following articles found :—A Poi 
bronze vase with finely-engraved ornamentation, 
chased handle with a terminal female head with eyes 
of silver; three smaller bronze vases of various sha 
one piece of playing dice of bone; two Roman sw 
and a bronze mask of Greek type which had been o 
gilded. Re 


A Chelsea Embellishment Association has been 
blished on the lines of the Verschénerungsverein, whi 
late has done much towards the beautification and img 
ment of German cities. At a recent informal meetin 
at More’s Garden, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, an addr 
given. by Professor Geddes pointing out the actu 
latent possibilities of Chelsea as an art and culture. 
and the ways of utilising and further developing these. 


At the Last Bi-monthly Meeting of the Leicest 
Leicestershire Architectural and <Archzological 
attention was called to the recent discovery of. : 
century psalter at Bosworth Hall. . There is’ said 
ample evidence to prove that this psalter -was- 
time in the possession of Archbishop Cranmer, .an 
part of a collection purchased by. James: I. for , the . 
of Wales, and finally passed to the nation as the 
George III. How it came to Bosworth Hall rem 
mystery, but it is understood that the owners have 
it to the British Museum. ¢ 


Mr. Lonsdale, M.P., o1 Monday asked the Presi 
the Local Government Board whether he was awar 
rural district councils desired to co-operate with 
councils in the mitigation of the dust nuisance by sp 
the roads with tar; whether the Local Governme 
had decided that the rural district councils could not 
expense in this direction ; and whether some mod 
of the decision was possible. Mr. Burns repl 
follows :—“‘I am aware of the desire referred to. 
sume that the roads to which the hon. member allud 
main roads. These in rural districts are maintained 
county council, and the question is whether a rural 
council can legally contribute towards: the cost of - 
ing them with tar. They could do so if the ope 
could: be brought within‘ the terms of section 3 
Highways and Bridges Act, 1891, but I am advised th 
cannot safely be held that this is the case.” s 


Lord Knollys writes to the clerk of the London Coun 
Council :—“ The King has been informed that there appea’ 
to be some chance of Crosby Hall, a building of great hi 
toric interest, being pulled down. © His Majesty has seen t]_ 
report. presented to the London County Council on tl 
subject, and commands me to inquire whether this repo 
has met with a favourable response, and to express h 
hope that means may be found to preserve such an interes 
ing relic of old London.” = 


Ohe Avehitert, Augt 1641907. 
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REREDOS IN CHAPEL, CONVENT OF S. MARGARET, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


J. STANDEN ADKINS, Architect. 
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CLockK Tower, ST. GEORGE'S Circus, S.E. 


JAN F. GROLL, B.1I., Architect. . 
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Oke echitect. 


THE WEEK. 


r is satisfactory to learn that one public body has 
cognised that in a competition for a building a great 
any architects lose their time and labour in preparing 
signs without receiving a reward. An opinion to that 
fect was expressed at a meeting of the Southport 
own Council last week. It is doubtful, however, 
hether the remedy adopted will be deemed satisfactory, 
rit consists in dispensing with a competition. It is 
‘oposed to erect a new school in Southport at a cost 
13,500/.; and it was arranged that the architect for a 
e of goo/. was to provide all plans, specifications, 
lantities, measurements, and to pay. his travelling 
penses. It was contended that the sum was too 
gh, and that competent architects were to be found in 
suthport who would perform the work for soo/, The 
ayor said it was possible to have the plans prepared 
r 250/., but from 6,o00/. to 7,000/. might be lost under 
at arrangement. ‘The expenditure of goo/. was there- 
re approved. 


TuE invitation for British sculptors to take part in 
ie competition for the erection of a statue of Con- 
"ANTIN PALfoLoGUE in Athens is, we Suppose, a 
cognition of the skill attained during late years. The 
ibject is interesting. Byzantine art has excited some 
terest in this country, especially since an adaptation 
it was employed in’ Westminster Cathedral, and 
ONSTANTIN was the last. Christian sovereign of Byzan- 
um. He was, however, a vassal of the Ottomans, 
id-in his time it was resolved that Constantinople 
iould become the capital of the invaders. Unwisely 
ONSTANTIN asked that the subsidy he received should 
> increased, and that was taken as an excuse to 
ake war upon him. He anticipated that the Christian 
fates would come to his aid, but he was disap- 
jinted in the number of his auxiliaries. © From 
€ autumn of 1452 until May 1453 the city’ was 
sieged by Monammep If. On the last day there 
as no difficulty in making several breaches. Con- 
ANTIN stood almost alone at one spot against his 
lemies. But he was killed and trodden under foot. 
is body was so defaced by the crowd of troops that it 
aS only identified by means of some of the ornaments 
uich he wore. It is suggested that the emperor should 
‘Tepresented standing on‘foot with the body of one 
the janissaries stretched before him. Onthe pedestal 
e to be four reliefs illustrating the history of Con- 
ANTIN.; The first. prize will be 200/., the second 
ll-be 80/,, and there will be three prizes of 40/, each. 
e committee reserve to themselves the right to give 
> commission for the memorial to one of the prize- 
hners Or to another artist. The minimum height of | 
> models in the first competition is to be one metre, 
luding the pedestal. 


In one of the reports of the factory inspectors we 
| the following complaint :-—'‘It is difficult for us to 
J with the prevention of accidents in the construction 
uildings in the absence of any obligation on the part 


| other words, 


the contractors or undertakers to notify their pro- 
lings. Most master builders have been circularised 
co) their liabilities under the Act, but little notice is 
“nN until the matter is brought home by the occur- 
ce of an accident. Even then much inattention is 
ibited, and it has been necessary to take proceedings 
ome instances.” By section 10 5 of the Factory and 
tkshop Act of rgor several of the provisions are 
licable to premises jn which machinery is temporarily 
d for the purpose of the construction of a building. 
ctically the word factory comprises any building 
ch exceeds 30 feet in height and which is being con- 
icted or repaired by means of a scaffolding, and any 


building exceeding 30 feet in height in which more than 
twenty persons are employed for wages. A builder 
takes the same position as the occupier of a factory; in 
there are analogies between the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and the Factory and Workshop 
Act. It is no doubt a great inconvenience that not only 
builders’ workshops but any works on which builders 
engage temporarily should be treated as if they were 
immense Lancashire or Yorkshire factories, But in this 
case the law is no respecter of persons. 


At the time when eligible building sites are costly 
in England, it may appear incredible that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Birmingham a plot of land should be 
considered as derelict, and therefore allowed to be 
appropriated without any formal title. Over thirty 
years ago the Birmingham Freehold Land Society 
purchased an estate at Erdington, and divided it into 
lots. A Mr. Danie obtained one; but, as he thought 
it would be better adapted for building at a later time, 
he neglected it. To utilise the grass two donkeys were 
turned loose on the ground, and it was used for that 
purpose from 1879 to 1902. Then the owner wished to 
assert his rights. But the grazier claimed that. his 
undisputed ‘possession constituted him as owner. An 
action was brought to recover the land, and was 
brought before Mr. Justice Sutton, who decided in 
favour of the owner of the donkeys. Owners of 
neglected building sites will do well to take a warning 
from the case and adopt occasionally some measures to 
assert their ownership. 


AccorpING to the returns of the Local Government 
Board for Ireland up to February 1,.1907, no less than 
57,906 applications had been made for cottages, plots, 
additional allotments and tracts of land. Ulster made 
11,572 applications, Munster 21,139, Leinster 07,432; 
and Connaught 7,863. Authority was given to erect 
26,210 cottages, of which 21,948 were provided and 
21,782 actually let. The rents paid up to March 31 last 
amounted to 50,795/. 2s. 10d., and the arrears on that 
date amounted to 4,202/, 19s. 8d. It is not, however, 
within the power of statistics to record all the advan_ 
tages which must arise from the introduction of so many 
improved dwellings. Some of them may not be so well 
constructed as is desirable, but the worst among them 
are far superior to those which for centuries sheltered 
the Irish peasantry. If comfort, convenience and 
cleanliness have any influence, then the Irish labourer 


| should, under the altered conditions of life, attain 


qualities which will be advantageous to himself and his 
country. The author of one of the papers read before 
the British Association at Leicester maintained that the 
Medizeval churches produced surprising effects on the 
character of the humble classes of the Irish people, and 
if that theory can be accepted it can be concluded that 
to improved dwellings they will be also susceptible. 


Tue fortress of Kronberg at Helsingoér is supposed. 
to be the Castle of Elsinore which SHAKESPEARE has 


| made immortal, and the flag battery is the platform in 


which the opening scene of the tragedy takes place. A 
statue of SHAKESPEARE by the Danish sculptor, 
M. HassEtrus, has been lately placed in the hall of 
knights of the fortress. The work becomes still more 
interesting through the inscription on the pedestal, 
which is to the following effect :—‘ Three centuries 
after SHAKESPEARE had composed his ‘ Hamlet,’ and in 
the year when the Danish Princess ALEXANDRA. was 
crowned Queen of Great Britain, the resolution was 
taken to erect this memorial, 1602-1902.” When the 
great English poet utilised the Danish legend for his 
tragedy he could not have anticipated that such a 
tribute would ever arise in Denmark. But the statue 
will be another link in the chain which binds the two 
countries. 
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TRIUMPHAL ARCHES. 


HE. power of association and tradition which has 
so long prevailed in architecture was again 
revealed on Monday by the inauguration of a triumphal 
arch in Dublin. If it had been said that a new entrance 
gateway was added to the large square known as 
Stephen’s Green, not much interest would be attached 
to the ceremonial. But an imitation of a Roman 
memorial, although it may not be altogether adapted to 
meet modern necessities, has an attraction which com- 
pensates for its shortcomings. Whatever was done in 
the most high and palmy state of Rome is supposed to 
be unapproachable by modern efforts. In that way a 
gateway in Roman style is not tested or criticised by 
the ordinary rules. 

Hume brought forward a great many arguments to 
prove that ancient cities, and Rome in particular, did 
not possess such large populations as was commonly 
imagined. Among others he investigated the total 
length of the streets. But he might have introduced 
the triumphal arches as evidence that the traffic could 
not have been very large. The nuisance of Temple Bar 
will not readily be forgotten in London. But only one 
was tolerated in the Metropolis, while in Rome there 
were several obstructions in the form of triumphal 
arches and other gateways. According to one account 
there were no less than thirty-seven gates in Rome, and 
apparently in designing them the question of tolls must 
have been considered, and the openings were accord- 
ingly of narrow span. Wider than any at Rome is the 
arch at Rimini, and yet the opening is only 31 feet, 
while the central span of the Arch of Septimius Severus 
in Rome is 22 feet. In the latier case it is doubtful 
‘whether there was a passage, and the structure was 
merely a memorial. The two arches on the boulevards 
in Paris—the Porte St. Martin and the Porte St. Denis 
—are now regarded as obstructions by most business 
people; and the magnificent Arc de l’Etoile, which is 
unsurpassed by any ancient work, is closed to traffic, 
and few people on foot care to pass under it. The Arc 
du Carrousel is also treated as a public monument, a 
mere spectacle. Even in Berlin there are proposals for 
the removal or transformation of the large Brandenburg 
‘Gate, which closes the principal thoroughfare at one 
-end. 

There is no doubt that when men began to con- 
gregate in cities there was a necessity to enclose: them 
to insure safety. Earthen mounds or stone walls were 
employed for the purpose. The entrances required extra 
-care, and were generally more efficiently fortified than 
other parts. Ifa prince or warrior who had benefited the 
inhabitants returned victorious, it was only fitting that 
some mode of decoration should be employed at the 
entrance where he was to be received by the people. 
But on such occasions temporary adornments would 
serve. It is not likely that the commonplace orna- 
mentation which used to be set up at Temple Bar on 
special occasions differed much from what was adopted 
long before in a great many cities or towns. 


It is well to distinguish between ordinary city gates, 


and triumphal arches. It is doubtful whether such a 
phrase as porta triumphalis possessed any equivalent 
outside Rome and its dependencies. We suppose there 
was no entrance which was more dignified than the 
Propyleeum of the Acropolis at Athens. But there is 
nothing to show it was ever utilised to perpetuate the 
fame of any Greek citizen. The Roman structures 
known as triumphal arches, on the contrary, had all a 
personal character. In some cases, as in the Arch of 
Constantine, there was a victory to commemorate 
which was the opening of a new era, and no scruple 
was made in carrying off the sculpture which was ex- 
pressive of the victory of another emperor in order to 
gain better effect for the memorial. The Arch of 
Titus is supposed to celebrate not only the victory 
of the arms of Rome but of its gods over those 
of the East. They might even be used to re- 


England to demonstrate to posterity that the chairm: 


cord a much simpler incident. The Arch of Rimir 
which still exists, was simply intended to celebrate t] 
mending of the roads of the district in the consulship | 
Aucustus. With quite as much fitness an arch wi 


Corinthian columns might be set up in any shire 


of the roads committee had ordered the highways to | 
tarred and other improvements adopted in order — 
meet the wear and tear of motors. TRAJAN’s arch 
Ancona is the celebration of the completion of the mo] 
The Arch of Septimius Severus, to which we have ju 
referred, corresponds with the bridge said to exist ne 
Blarney in Ireland, which is intended to span a rive 


but was constructed in a place where no river w, 


known. The Roman arch was never used for a milita 
procession, although the sculpture on it sugges 
victories over Parthians and Arabians. a 

There were, no doubt, other triumphal arches 
Rome which were removed, partly, perhaps, becau 
they were in the way. But at the present time tl 
nearest approach to a typical commemorative structu 
is the Arch of Titus. Unlike that of Constantin 
there is only a single opening, which at one period serv 
as a gateway to the Frangipani fortress. From the ci 
cumstance that the Composite Order was first employ: 
in connection with the arch we might conclude that ui 
usual richness was sought after on all the faces whi 
allowed of ornamentation. But severity prevails. — 
is remarkable to find the great reliefs which are tl 
glorification of Trrus not on the external faces whe 
all the Romans could see them, but on each side of 
piers within the archway. One represents Tirus in 
chariot, the other suggests the captives and spoils | 
Jerusalem. On the exterior frieze the triumph ov 
the Jews is further represented. The apotheos 
of the emperor also appears on the intrados— 
the arch. It is now impossible to determi 
whether the exterior faces were not to be adorn 
with additional reliefs, for with the exception of tl 
keystones the only sculpture to be seen outside is tl 
narrow frieze. There was a field for the display 
historic representations, and from the height given 
the attic a large quadriga or other groups could | 
erected without appearing as disproportionate. T! 
Arch of Titus, as we now see it, contains a lar; 
amount of work which is not older than 1822, B 
owing to the honesty of VaLaptEr, who had charge of t! 
restoration, no one need confound the part which 


‘ancient with the modern masonry. a 


The Arch of Constantine, on the other hand, suffe 
from an excess of sculpture. The figures are ‘ 
defaced, and the full effect of the architecture is accor 
ingly diminished. From the summit to the ground t! 
hand of the sculptor is to be seen, and, as in t 
Arch of Titus, reliefs appear within the princip 
archway. When in a perfect state the figures were 
higher character than is usually supposed. Apparent 
they represent the public as well as the private li 
of the emperor, or rather the emperors. Why it shou 
be necessary to despoil the Arch of Trajan for t 
figures of the captives and for several of the reliefs 
inexplicable, unless we can suppose there was an eagt 
ness to have the work completed. But that one mar 
records should serve for the honouring of another mi 
who lived more than two centuries later is a circul 
stance which is not creditable to the Roman peop 
Where the arch stood which was plundered is n¢ 
uncertain. Its fate and that of other structures” 
enough to suggest that the temporary decorations — 
the simple Fabian arch referred to by CicERo we 
quite adequate for the Romans, who were not consta 
in their reverence for their great men, At one tin 
as we have said, there were thirty-seven triumpt 
arches in Rome, and the few which now remain 4 
enough to suggest how difficult it is for any kind 
structure to resist the influence of time. ss 

Where the conditions are limited, as in Dublin, 


! may be advantageous to set up a gateway which is 
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1itation of a Roman example. But it must be said 
e days for triumphal arches of the Roman type have 
assed away. They may serve as entrances to a park 
-to mark the limits of the roadway of a bridge, but in 
e streets of acity they are impracticable. Traffic is 
yw sO Onerous in the majority of cities that only wide 
reets can serve. The span of the Arc de 1’Etoile is 
. feet and the height of the opening is about 96 feet. 
t the present time if the monument were intended to 
eet the traffic at that part of Paris the roadway should 
least be 100 feet in width. We can thus imagine 
e height to which the structure would have to be 
rried in order to appear proportionate. CHALGRIN’s 
eat work is therefore a memorial in the form of a 
vered roadway, but one which, owing to its value, 
nnot be used for the purpose for which it was 
signed. It is consequently a warning against the 
option of a triumphal arch, unless people prefer 
itations to realities. 


DA VINCI’S “CENACOLO.” 


HE value of Da Vinci's Last Supper has been so 
P well recognised of late years, the old allegations 
out the rain pouring down the wall on which the 
inting was executed, the broken windows and the 
en door no longer apply. But recently works were 
\dertaken for the purpose of more efficiently pre- 
nting damp and securing ventilation—the two evils 
the large room—and they have been completed. A 
w doorway has been opened into the refectory, and 
| passing through it the great picture appears more 
pressive at first sight. It is believed that every 
ar at least 50,000 people visit the place, and 
though large photographs are easily to be obtained, 
pies continue to be made of the famous work. 

As in other cases connected with LronarRpo 
. Vincl, The Last Supper from the first appeared, as 

were, controlled by an adverse power. It is now 
ipossible to say when the work was commenced. 
A VINCI was engaged by the Duke of Mian at some 
ne between 1483 and 1485, and he rendered manifold 
rvices until the fall of Lupovico in 1499. There is 
) document to show whether before or after that 
ent the great painting in S. Maria delle Grazia was 
dertaken. The belief prevails that he was at work 
it in 1496 and 1497. 

Several studies exist for the figures, and they show 
© great care Da Vinci employed over details. Ban- 
LLO, the novelist, may not have the position of an 
storian, but he relates that he often saw the painter 
ring the hottest days of July suddenly abandon the 
sat Statue of Srorza, on which he was engaged, and 
sh to the convent in order to add two or three strokes 
the Painting. At other times he was observed to 
Hain in contemplation before it during a whole day, 
sardless of the flight of time. The then Dominican 
or, for whom every hour had its fixed duty, could not 
derstand so much absorption unless in a religious 
Stic; and he complained to the Duke of the incon- 
uence suffered by the community through the painter’s 
ttoriness. But, slow as was the representation of 
eleven Apostles, it seemed expeditious compared 
h the time required to realise the highest and lowest 
es of all, 7.c. Curist and Jupas. Jupas might be sup- 


ed to have been the easiest of all the Apostles to | 


gine, for the early study at Windsor, which suggests 
ruel, rapacious man, does not differ in character from 
countenance which was subsequently painted. The 
er; heads are supposed to correspond with the 
racteristics suggested by the Evangelists. But it is 
‘th remembering that, in one of the sketches for the 
iting, Leonarpo inscribed the names over the heads, 
in that way the tradition of identification has come 
mn to us, 

At the close of the fifteenth century oil-painting 
ht be considered somewhat as a novelty. It was, 
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however, adapted to the habits of Da Vinct. F resco 
required decision as well as expeditious handling. A 
large picture could not be produced in that medium at 
the rate of a few strokes a day. Da Vinci loved to 
play with painting, as with everything else, and, in the 
interval of laying on the colours, to make many experi- 
ments. It is possible that the paints he employed were the 
results of his own discoveries in chemistry, for the 
painting was hardly completed before it exhibited signs 
of decay. That was an unusual effect in those days. 
Vasart, when he saw it some years afterwards, con- 
sidered the painting was not finished, and what had been 
done, was, he declared, owing to the dampness of the 
wall, in a deplorable state. All the accounts given by 
travellers agreed in recording the decay of the work. 
Cardinal FrepER1GO Borromeo considered the monks 
were to blame for the state of the picture and ordered 
measures to be adopted to prevent further injury. 

The first English traveller to mention it was JOHN 
Evetyn. In 1646 he was in Milan, and in his diary he 
says :—' We concluded this day’s wandring at the 
Monasterie of Madona della Gratia, and in the Refectorie 
admir’d that celebrated Coena Domini of LEonaRDO pA 
Vinci, which takes up the intire wall at the end, and is 
the same that the greate Virtuoso FRANCIS THE First of 
France was so enamoured of, that he consulted to 
remove the whole wall by binding it about with ribs 
of iron and timber to convey it into France. This 
incomparable piece is now exceedingly impair’d.” In the 
early years of the eighteenth century the picture was 
seen by the RicHarpsons, who were painters as well 
as connoisseurs. The account given is one of the most 
exact which has appeared, and deserves to be better 
known :— 


In the refectory over a very high door is the famous 
picture of The Last Supper, figures as big as the life; it is 
excessively ruined, and all the Apostles on the right hand 
of the Christ are entirely defaced; the Christ and those on 
His left hand appear pretty plain, but the colours are quite 
faded, and in several places only the bare wall is left; that 
which is next but one to the Christ is the best preserved 
(he that crosses his hands upon his breast) and has a mar- 
vellous expression, much stronger than I have seen in any 
of the drawings. Armenini (who wrote about the year 
1580) says this picture was half spoiled in his time. That 
story of the head of the Christ being left unfinished, Leonardo 
conceiving it impossible for him to reach his own idea, is 
certainly false, because one part of that head which remains 
entire is highly finished in his usual manner. They have 
nailed the Emperor’s arms over the Christ’s head so low 
that it almost touched His hair, and hides a great part of the 
picture. 


In 1739 the President De BrossEs, who might be 
supposed to have visited Italy in order to make an 
inventory of the works which half a century later were 
to be wrenched from the Italian galleries in order to 
enrich the Louvre, glanced at the Last Supper, but 
evidently confounded it with the Crucifixion of Monte- 
FANO, which is on the opposite wall and is still fairly 
bright, for he says it was the first example of fresco 
which gave him pleasure, but he considers all the faces 
were very ugly. In justice to De Brosses it must be 
said that what he saw was not Da Vinc1's picture but 
BELtorti’s restoration of it. His handiwork was not, 
however, destined to be perpetuated. 


JAmMes Barry visited Milan in 1770, and in the 
course of a lecture which he delivered in the Royal 
Academy he described what he saw perpetrated :— 


This glorious work of Leonardo is now no more. | I saw 
the last of it at Milan ; for, in passing through that city on 
my return home, I saw a scaffold erected in the Refettorio, 
and one half of the picture painted over by one Pietro Mazzi ; 
no one was at work, it being Sunday, but there were two 
men on the scaffold, one of whom was speaking to the other 
with much earnestness about that part of the picture which 
had been repainted. I was much agitated, and having no 
idea of his being an artist, much less the identical person 
who was destroying so beautiful and venerable a ruin, I 
objected with some warmth to the shocking ignorant manner 
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in which this was carried on, pointing out at the same time 
the immense difference between the part that was untouched 
and what had been repainted. He answered that the new 
work was but a dead colour, and that the painter meant to 
go over it all again. Worse and worse, said I; if he has 
thus lost his way when he was immediately going over the 
lines and features of Leonardo’s figures, what will become 
of him when they are all thus blotted out, and when, with- 
out any guide in repassing over the work, he shall be utterly 
abandoned to his own ignorance? On my remonstrating 
afterwards with some of the friars, and entreating them to 
take down the scaffold and save the half of the picture 
which was yet remaining, they told me that the convent had 
no authority in this matter, and that it was by the order of 
the Count de Firmian, the Imperial Secretary of State. 
Thus perished one of the most justly celebrated monu- 
ments of modern art, particularly for that part of design 
which regards the skilful delineation of the various senti- 
ments of the soul in all the diversities of character, 
expression of countenance and of action. 


At the time of the French invasion the monastery 
was converted into a cavalry barracks and the refectory 
was used for the storage of hay. BuoNAPARTE took 
care to visit the place, and made a show of having as 
much admiration for Da Vinci's work as was displayed 
by Francis I. It is related that when seated before the 
picture he wrote on a paper placed on his knee an order 
by which the place was to be exempted from military 
use; but no one knew better than himself that under 
the circumstances the monastery could not be given up. 
When EucEne BEAUHARNAIS became governor he took 
care to have the refectory cleared, and he had a 
scaffolding placed before the painting, partly for its pro- 
tection and partly to enable the visitors to examine it 
more closely. But too many tourists committed depre- 
dations. They were the culprits rather than the troops 
who were supposed to have made a target of the paint- 
ing. Although an examination has been made, pistol 
marks have not been discovered on any part of the 
surface. 

GoETHE did not see the painting until about 1780, 
and yet he was under the delusion that he saw it in an 
unrestored state. There is little doubt that several 
restorations took place, and the latest was passed off as 
the first. The German traveller could only judge of 
the arrangement or dramatic action, and it suggests his 
power of insight when we find him producing so excel- 
lent a description. GOETHE believed the ruin of the 
picture commenced with the opening of the door to 
which a part of the figures had to be sacrificed. But 
the colouring had faded at an earlier time. We learn 
from GoETHE that towards the close of the eighteenth 
century the dampness had so far increased, it was 
considered necessary to close up the entrances. Anyone 
who wished to see The Last Supper had to ascend a 
ladder and peer through avery small aperture. Ata 
later time another policy was adopted and more windows 
were formed. It can be said, however, that rational 
remedial methods were not adopted before the works 
just completed. Everyone must desire they will be 
effectual. It is true that the world must henceforth be 
satisfied with a costly restored work. We cannot be 
certain that the colouring corresponds with Da Vincr's, 
and the treatment of the figures is wanting in that magic 
which he could impart. But in composition and scale 
the restored work is on the whole trustworthy, and 
while it exists it will be one of the wonders of art. 
Besides, more importance is attached to such an old 
copy as that belonging to the Royal Academy, or those 
to be seen in Milan, for they cannot be considered as 
imaginative. 


An Appeal has been made for subscriptions towards the 
balance—about 15,000/.—required to complete the purchase 
for the Church of England of Glastonbury Abbey. The 
Bishop of Bath and: Wells, through the generosity of a 
layman who advanced the money, was able.to purchase 
the ruins for the sum of 30,000/. The bishop is forming a 
committee to hold the property in trust, and to determine 
the way in which it shall be used. 


THE LIGHTING AND VENTILATION OF 
CLASSROOMS.* wa . 


AM afraid there is nothing new that can be written 
this subject, and I make no claim to any originality 
these remarks, merely recording my Own experience a 
what I believe to be the present practice in England. T 
reason, I presume, that led to this subject being select 
for discussion at this Congress is the importance of t 
classroom as that section of the school building in whi 
the scholastic portion of the teaching is carried on. He 
the scholars spend practically all their school hours a 
here their mental powers are put to the greatest strain, 
that it is desirable that everything possible should be do 
to place them under the best physical conditions. The s 
of classrooms is obviously closely related to the subject 
lighting and is necessarily regulated by the size of t 
classes. These vary from the fifty or sixty scholars 
more allowed in a public elementary school to the fifte 
to thirty in a secondary school. The size is also regulat 
by the seating arrangements adopted, single seats taki 
more space than dual, the width of gangways and maste 
platform being also factors in the case.- The purpose 
which a classroom is put will also necessarily affect 
size, but I am assuming that the classrooms at prese 
under discussion are the ordinary ones in which gene 
subjects are taken. , <i 
The Board of Education lay down an average of not le 
than 1o square feet of floor space for each scholar 
public elementary schools, and in this country this 
generally adhered to; while in secondary schools, whe 
single desks are used, a floor area of from 17 to 18 sque 
feet is required, though, under certain. circumstances, 
minimum allowance of 16 square feet will now be accept 
by the Board of Education. Given therefore the numb 
of scholars to be provided, the above requirements fixt 
floor area of the classroom; but there still remains t 
comparative length, breadth and height to be determine 
matters on which the effective lighting and ventilation m 
largely depend. The breadth and length are, to sot 
extent, governed by the type of seat employed, but t 
nearer the room approaches a square the better, with t 
limitation that a room can hardly be satisfactorily lighted 
more than 24 feet wide, while 22 feet is better. 
We will assume that the room is lit, as it should |! 
from one side only, which at once limits the depth fre 
20 to 24 feet; the length will then depend upon the numb 
to be seated. The height of the room is also an importa 
factor in the lighting, as the deeper the room the higher 
should be, if the seats furthest from the window are to 
properly lighted. For the purposes of acoustics and ver 
lation 12 feet is generally a sufficient height, though, if 
large number are to be accommodated, 13 to 14 feet 
height may be necessary. These regulations work out! 
a classroom in a secondary school for twenty-five schol 
at 23 feet 6 inches by 19 feet by 12 feet high. Havi 
settled the size of the classroom, the question of lighting k 
to be considered more in detail. It seems hardly necessa 
to mention that it should be lighted from the left hand of t 
scholar only. The size of glass area to be provided is mc 
difficult to lay down. This will be affected by two cc 
siderations—the aspect and the situation. To take the lat 
first, it is obvious a town school in a crowded part wot 
not obtain so much light from a window of a given al 
with buildings opposite as a building situated in the op 
country with an unobstructed prospect. The same appl 
in some degree to the aspect, windows quite satisfactc 
for a northern aspect being unsuitable for a southern 0! 
Classrooms should be so placed that they have sun in the 
during part of the day, but not always; north, west 4 
south-west, if unprotected, should be avoided. The Boz 
of Education lay down one-fifth as the approximate area 
window glass to the floor area to light a classroom satis: 
torily. In very confined sites, however, one-quarter 
sometimes found necessary and in open and exposed S1! 
one-sixth will sometimes suffice. Anything beyond t 
amount of glass actually necessary to give a satisfactc 
light is undesirable, as it tends to make the room cold 
winter and hot in summer, and adds considerably to t 
difficulty of the effective treatment of the room, be 
externally and internally. The glass line should not 
more than 4 feet above the floor, with the heads of t 
windows carried up as near the ceiling as possible. | 
The windows should be so arranged in the wall that 
a 
* An address by Sir Aston Webb, R.A., delivered at : 
International Congress of School Hygiene. e .| 
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the seats are equally well lighted. This is apt to leave the 
master’s desk somewhat under-lighted, and in order to 
rectify this Mr. Bell and I provided in the classrooms at 
Christ’s Hospital a small window to light the master’s 
desk, kept low down so that he can also see out of it, and 
I believe this has been appreciated. Under no circum- 
stances should there be windows facing the scholars, and 
windows in the opposite wall facing the master are almost 
equally objectionable. Mullions, transoms and window 
bars are, in my opinion, unobjectionable if the glass area is 
calculated independently of them. Plain sheet or plate- 
glass is the best for glazing, and the view of the sky should 
mot be shut out from the scholars. Glazed brick or tiled 
walls, except as dados, are not suitable for classrooms of 
the character we are considering; the reflected light is 
trying to the eyes, and being non-porous they are not con- 
sidered hygienic for crowded rooms. A white plaster 
ceiling is the best with light green or grey walls according 
to aspect, the woodwork painted white or, better, left its 
natural colour. A glare in a classroom is to be as carefully 
avoided as gloom. The artificial lighting of classrooms, 
perhaps, hardly comes under consideration to-day, but it is 
of equal importance where much evening work is done. 
Carefully-regulated incandescent electric lighting is the best, 
and greatly simplifies ventilation. Gas is better avoided. 
Perhaps the best illuminant: is composed of inverted arc 
lights with the room lit by reflection from the ceiling, but it is 
extravagant in current. Single incandescent lamps equally 
distributed over the ceiling give a pleasant and well. diffused 
light. Groups of lamps in electroliers should be avoided in 
classrooms. One eight-candle lamp, if not hung too high, 
should light sufficiently 24 feet super of floor area. 

For the ventilation of classrooms it is more difficult to 
lay down any definite rules. The problem may be simply 
stated as follows :— 

The time required to contaminate the air in a classroom 
of an elementary school of the capacity required per scholar 
—1¢, 10 feet per scholar—is eight minutes, while for that of 
a secondary school it would be a quarter of an hour. The 
temperature of the room, according to the rules of the Board 
of Education, has to be kept at from 56 degs. to 60 degs. 


Fahr. The problem, therefore, is how to change the air of. 


a classroom from four to eight times an hour, and, at the 
same time, to avoid draughts and keep the temperature at 
from 56 degs to 60 degs. In discussing ventilation it is not 
possible to exclude altogether the question of heating. This 
can be done by open fireplaces, hot water, or steam and 
warm air. In one set of competition conditions sent to me 
I was surprised to find a condition, drawn up by an eminent 
architect, stating that the top of the fireplace openings 
‘should be 4 feet 6 inches high above the floor. I sub- 
‘sequently learned that this was provided on the strength 
‘of an instance where it appears such openings were pro- 
vided, and it was noticed the boys did not progress so well 
after they had grown above this height, the idea being that 
the air in the room was better at the lower level through 
the ventilation of the fireplace. Whether this was a fact I 
cannot say, but the regulation was not insisted upon when 
the building came to be erected. 

Still there is, I think, undoubtedly in England a strong 
preference for the open fireplace and the open window, 
and no doubt there is much to be said for them, especially 
in small schools ; in larger ones it is impracticable. At the 
same time, I am strongly of opinion that an elaborate 
system of heating and ventilation such as may be very 
necessary in such buildings as law courts or hospitals is 
lot Necessary in a school for healthy boys and girls. The 
pen fireplace not only provides heat, but also a means of 
ventilation, and should be placed in the angle on the inrer 
val near the door, not on the window side, which is an 
utside wall, and which in such a position must place the 
inhappy master in a draught between the door and the 
replace. An extract can be obtained by another flue in 
he chimney-stack, and fresh air may be admitted at the 
ack of the grate and from the corridor. By this means, how- 
ver, It 1s impossible to insure with any certainty a regular 
hange of air in the classroom or an even temperature. All 
xtracts which are worked by what are called natural causes 
ré,1N my opinion, unreliableand under certain variable condi- 
ons of temperature or wind pressure work uncertainly and 
ometimes even in directly opposite directions to that in- 
snded. _ To obtain results unaffected by these variations, 
1echanical means must be employed in the shape of rotary 
is or other contrivances either to move the air by extrac- 
©n or propulsion. If extraction is adopted, probably the 
est plan is hot-water radiators under the windows fitted 


with bafflers, behind which the fresh air admitted from 
outside is warmed by passing over the radiators and the 
foul air is mechanically extracted at the ceiling level in the 
wall opposite. By this means, and with regulators on the 
inlets and outlets, the system can be sufficiently regulated, 
but it is as well also to supply an open fireplace, though the 
mechanical extract may interfere with its draught at times. 
The size of both the inlet and outlet depend upon the power 
of the fan employed. The alternative is the propulsion of 
warm air into the room by a fan, the air being admitted into 
the room about 2 feet below the ceiling, the outlet being at 
the floor level into the corridor immediately below the inlet 
over. The advantages of this system are the more equal 
distribution of the heat throughout the room, the absence of 
all heating apparatus such as radiators in the room, the 
avoidance of draught, the air in the room being under slight 
pressure, and the ease with which the apparatus can be used 
for ventilation purposes in summer time. The system 
requires to be planned with the building, and cannot, 
therefore, well be applied to old buildings. Each system, 
however, has its advantages, according to the size and 
special circumstances of the building; and with mechanical 
means now so readily at our disposal, there should be no 
difficulty in providing either the temperature or change of 
air that our medical advisers may decide from time to time 
to be necessary or advisable, for, after all, we must look to 
the medical profession to lay down the hygienic require- 
ments of the children to be accommodated in these rooms, 
which it is our humbler but equally necessary part to see 
carried out as effectually and economically as possible. 


CORROSION OF IRON. 


rs important investigations of the effect of stress on 
the corrosion of iron have been in progress, which 
Professor William H. Walker and Mr. Colby Dill have 
been conducting at the research laboratory of technical 
chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The authors consider, says the Engineering Record, that a 
definite relation exists between electromotive force and 
corrosion, and that the corrosion of iron in water depends 
essentially upon three factors, the electrolytic solution 
pressure of the iron, the electrolytic solution pressure of 
hydrogen, and the condition of surface of the iron or metal 
in contact with the iron, in so far as it affects the ease with 
which molecular hydrogen may be liberated on it. In an 
experiment the last two factors may be held practically 
constant, and the electromotive force of the system made to 
depend for the greater part on the solution pressure of the 
iron. In the paper read before the American Electro- 
chemical Society the authors deal with a single one of the 
conditions which affect the electromotive force of iron, the 
effect of stress on the metal. The particular problem 
investigated was the determination of the sign and magni- 
tude of the potential changes caused by straining a piece of 
iron, particularly below the elastic limit. 

The magnitude of the increase of potential which one 
would expect to be produced can be easily computed on the 
assumption that the energy stored in the specimen below 
the elastic limit is available as potential. Some very pure 
Swedish charcoal iron was tested in the usual manner to 
determine the modulus of elasticity and the elastic limit. 
From these data the maximum amount of work which it is 
possible to do on 1 cu. in. of soft iron by stretching it to its 
elastic limit was calculated to be 5.16 in.-Ibs., which is equal 
to 5.83 joules. One cubic inch of soft iron weighs approxi- 
mately 126 grammes, the specific gravity being 1.7. The work 
done in joules per equivalent is therefore 1.30, and the 
change in electromotive force which would be expected is 
1.30 joules divided by 96,540 coulombs, or 0.0000134 volt. 
The magnitude of this change is therefore very small; its 
direction should be positive, because it is the manifestation 
of energy stored up in the metal. 

The paper gives the results of experimental measure- 
ments by the Poggendorf method, using a cadmium cell as 
standard electromotive force. The specimens of iron tested 
were made from two lots of exceptionally pure Swedish 
charcoal iron. One lot was hard-drawn wire about 0.25 inch 
in diameter, and the other was bar-iron about 0.5 inch in 
diameter. The bars were cut in lengths of about 18 inches 
and the central portion reduced in a lathe for a distance of 
about rt inch until a zone of bright new metal was exposed. 
This band was smoothed in the lathe first with a file and 
finally with emery cloth. With the exception of a narrow 


‘zone about 0.25 inch wide at the middle, the bars were 
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covered with several waterproof coatings of ordinary shellac 
to insulate the metal from the solution except at the desired 
point. 

The cell consisted of a central tube about 3 inches long 
and 1 inch internal diameter, open at both ends. To this 
were bound by means of adhesive tape three smaller tubes 
of the same length closed at the bottom. The bottom of the 
central tube was closed by a rubber stopper, carefully 
cleaned, through which the iron part projected, so that the 
reduced portion came at the middle of the tube. Thecentral 
tube containing the specimen was filled with ferrous sul- 
phate and then the three outer tubes were filled, one with 
ferrous sulphate and two with potassium chloride. All four 
tubes were then connected by syphons. The syphon of the 
normal calomel electrode dipped into the last potassium 
chloride tube. These precautions were successful in pre- 
venting the diffusion of FeSo, into the tube containing the 
normal electrode. The FeSo, solution was protected from 
air by a layer of paraffin oil carefully washed to remove 
traces of alkali or acid. The loads were applied with a 
testing machine operated by hand, as a power machine 
rendered potential measurements out of the question. 

Tests were made with a large number of pieces of iron 
which were subjected to increasing stress up to the 
breaking point; a typical test was as follows—the stress 
was applied uniformly and gradually increased. The 
potential dropped simultaneously very slowly until at a 
stress of about 31,000 lbs. per square inch of original section 
the electromotive force had decreased 0.9 millivolt. When 
the machine was stopped at this point the beam of the 
machine sagged. When stress was again applied the 
potential rose suddenly 3.9 millivolts, and when the 
machine was stopped it dropped to its former value in 
fifteen seconds, then sank more slowly to a minimum and 
then started slowly to rise again. When load was put ona 
second time the character of the change was similar to the 
first, there being first a sharp rise of electromotive force 
while the load was increasing, followed by an abrupt fall 
when the machine was stopped, then a slower fall, then a 
rise to a constant value. The magnitude of the sudden rise 
depended upon the rate at which the stress was applied. 
The final value after fracture was about 8 millivolts 
higher than the initial value. 

The cause of the abnormal rise observed at high stresses 
was next investigated. Change in temperature suggested 
itself as the most probable cause, although iron under these 
conditions has shown itself to have a negative temperature 
coefficient. In order to duplicate as nearly as possible the 
thermal conditions which obtain in the iron electrode, a device 
was used whereby there was a continual flow of heat from 
the electrode to the solution. A hole about ¢ inch in 
diameter was drilled throughout the length of one of the 
electrodes. The upper end was joined by a rubber tube to 
a reservoir directly above, holding about two litres. A 
copper- nickel thermopile was soldered to the surface of the 
electrode where it was in contact with the liquid. The 
copper, nickel and solder were insulated from the solution 
by means of shellac. Hot water was placed in the reservoir 
and allowed to flow down through the electrode, the rate 
being regulated by a screw pinchcock. The test showed 
that a rise in temperature produced a decided decrease of 
electromotive force. The experiment was repeated with 
additional precautions and entirely concordant results were 
obtained. 

If the sudden rise in potential above the elastic limit is 
caused by temperature changes in the electrode, then, since 
iron has a negative temperature coefficient, the specimen 
must cool off as the breaking load is approached. Such a 
phenomenon, though highly improbable, is perhaps con- 
ceivable. Experiment showed, however, that there is a 
continuous rise in temperature from the elastic limit to the 
breaking load. The rise in temperature in this test was 
determined by means of the copper-nickel thermopile pre- 
viously used. 

An experiment was also made with normal ferric 
chloride as electrolyte to see if this change in potential 
below the elastic limit also occurred. The specimen was 
prepared in identically the same manner as the previous 
ones. Soon after immersion in ferric chloride it became 
coated with bubbles of hydrogen and the surface lost its 
metallic lustre and grew black. The potential rose rapidly 
during the first and second days. On the third and fourth 
days the potential was not measured. On the fifth day it 
had risen from 0.5279 to 0.6638 volt and was very constant. 
Scraping the specimen by means of a sharp wire produced 
a_decrease of 0.0031 volt. On the sixth day the bar was 
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pulled nearly to fracture. The potential decreased gradually 
0.0006 volt from 1,200 to 32,600 Ibs. (yield point) per square 
inch. Here the potential rose as in all previous cases, but 
the subsequent behaviour was irregular. This experiment 
confirmed the previous ones with ferrous sulphate as elec- 
trolyte. , 

If there is any permanent difference in electromotive 
force between a strained and an unstrained, piece of metal, 
it should be apparent in the case of hard-drawn wire when 
compared with the same wire annealed. A number of 
specimens of steel wire in its. strained condition were 
obtained and portions of each specimen carefully annealed 
in a vacuum. In almost every case a difference of potential 
was observed between the annealed and unannealed speci- 
men; but further investigation showed that as great, and 
frequently greater, differences existed between the different 
portions of the same wire, both in the strained and the 
annealed condition. i 

The results of the experiments are summarised by th 
authors of the paper as follows :— a“ 

1. The magnitude of the potential changes suffered by 
soft iron when tested in a tension machine below the elastic 
limit is exceedingly small. In the majority of cases it was 
less than 0.0001 volt. The maximum change was 0.0004 volt. 

2. The change, when great enough to be measured, was 
negative, z.¢. the strained metal: had a slightly lower potential 
than the same metal unstrained. ee 

3. Somewhere above the elastic limit the potential rises 
suddenly several hundredths of a volt. The magnitude of 
the increase depends on the rate of straining and ceases 
abruptly when the straining ceases. oe 

4. Measurements on specimens under torsional stress. 
give results similar to those obtained from tension tests. — 

5. Out of a considerable number of specimens strained 
to breaking, the potential of six reached a constant value 
shortly after fracture. The difference between the initia) 
and final potentials varied from —0.00019 to +0.0077 volt, 
and the single potential of unstrained metal was found to 
be 0.156 volt. . 
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DUBLIN MEMORIAL ARCH. 


HE Royal Dublin Fusiliers Memorial Arch, which was 
inaugurated by Field-Marshal His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught, K.P., on Monday, is in the form of 
a Roman triumphal arch, spanning the north-west entrance 
of St. Stephen’s Green Park, and was originally suggested 
by Sir Thomas Drew, P.R.H.A (one of the members of the 
committee), who has kindly acted as consulting architect. 
Mr. Howard Pentland, R.H.A., whose services were lent 
by the Board of Works, is the architect, and in his design, 
which in its main proportion bears some resemblance to the 
Arch of Titus at Rome, he has very successfully worked in 
the four existing granite piers, raising them on a continuous 
curved plinth, increasing their apparent width by the intro- 
duction of some rusticated courses, and running their maim 
lines to the piers to form the impost. The archway 1s. 
12 feet in width, and springs from rusticated piers, each 
intersected by a pedestal and a pair of pilasters, supporting 
a Doric entablature. The frieze bears on its four elevations 
the names in gold of the principal actions in the South 
African war in which the regiment took part, viz. “ Talana, 
Colenso, Tugela Heights, Hartshill, Ladysmith, Laing’s 
Nek.” Bs 
The entablature is surmounted by an attic storey broker 
over the pilasters, and bearing two inscription panels, The 
obverse contains the Latin words suggested by the Right 
Hon. Mr. Justice Ross (a member of the committee) :— 


“Fortissimis suis Militibus 
Hoc Monumentum 
Eblana dedicavit. MCMVII.” 


The first word alludes to the compliment conferred om 
the Dublin Fusiliers by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Natal army, who directed the regiment to lead the relieving 
forces into Ladysmith. 

The reverse contains the following inscription :— 

“In memory of the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers 
and Men of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers who fell in the 
service of the country in the South African War, 1899- 
1900 A.D.” . 

The inscriptions are in keeping with the severity of the 
arch itself, composed, as it is, of granite and millstone. 

The front keystone supports a bronze cartouche flanked 
by branches of bay, bearing the arms of the regiment. 
This has been modelled by Mr. Emery, of Great Brunswick 
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a drawing made by Mr. Pentland. Within the 
pekea the Ua hies of the gallant 212 who fell in the 
The total width of ne arch and piers is about 33 feet, 

height is about the same. 1 

a are Ape nding the flanking piers and curved 
raili is about 86 feet. 
Vereen structure is of grey granite from Ballyknocken, 
‘co. Wicklow, and the inscription panels are of Sheephouse 
limestone, from Drogheda. The style, too, is Irish, recalling 
the days of Gandon, Castle and Ivory, whose _Renaissance 
work has contributed so much to the characteristic qualities 
of eighteenth-century Dublin. ro 

The site was granted by the Commissioners of Public 
Works. Thecontractors are Messrs. Henry Laverty & Sons, 
Ltd., of Belfast and Dublin. 
gates and railings and for the bronze cartouche are Messrs, 
J. & C. M'Gloughlin, Ltd., of Dublin. 


A DUNDEE RELIC. 


URING the course of extensive alterations on the pro- 
D perty in the Vault, Dundee, so long occupied by the 


late Colonel William Smith, and now by his son, Mr. Harry 


K. Smith, some curious structural features have been dis- 
closed which connect this building with pre-Reformation 
times. The architects in charge, Messrs. Thomas & Wilkie, 
FF.R.1.B.A., having called attention to these discoveries, an 
examination of the proprietary history of the building, says 
the Dundee Advertiser, has given the following results, 
which rest upon documentary evidence.” The facts disclose 
something of the social life in Dundee nearly four centuries 
ago. 

The church of St. Clement, which was the oldest church 
in Dundee, dated from the beginning of the twelfth century. 
It stood on the site of the present Town House, and its 
tuins were only cleared away in 1730, when the building 
was erected. In 1868, when an extension of the Town 
House was made, some of the carved heraldic stones that 
had decorated the original church were built into the new 
addition, and may still be seen on the west gable. But 
St. Clement’s Church had lost its dignity hundreds of years 
before these recent dates. When David, Earl of Hunting- 
don, about 1199, decided to build a church in Dundee dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, the doom of St. Clement’s was sealed. 
The Earl’s Church became the fashionable resort, and the 
older edifice was permitted to crumble away. About 1500 
the structure had been partly repaired, though at the attack 
on Dundee by the English in 1547 the old church was laid 
in ruins. Shortly afterwards, when the Town Council 
wanted a new Tolbooth, they used some of the ruined walls 
of St. Clement’s Church for that building. Previous to 1564 
the kirkyard of St. Clement’s was the chief cemetery of 
Dundee, until Queen Mary gave the orchard of the Grey- 
friars (now the Howff) as a burying-ground. Before that 
time, however, some of the leading merchants and town 
councillors had helped themselves to feus on the ground 
of the kirkyard, and the house with which we are now 
lealing was one of the earliest buildings so erected. 

George Rollok was one of the prominent merchants in 
Dundee early in the sixteenth century, and held the office 
»f bailie for several years. He was married to Margaret 
Wedderburne, a member of another important Dundee 
amily, and in 1535, they vested their property in their son, 
Xichard Rollok. It is probable that the house in the Vault 
vas built by George Rollok before his death, which took 
lace about 1540. The son, Richard Rollok, lived in this 
zansion, and when he died, in February 1 560, his son, 
obert Rollok, obtained possession of the house as heir of 
is father. In the Sasine Records of Dundee the house 
described as “lying on the west side of St. Clement’s 
hurch, having the said church’s cemetery on the east, the 
reat Close built by James Lovell on the west, the land 
wilt by the said James Lovell and occupied by James 
‘itchell on the north, and the land of George Lovell on the 
uth.” This exactly describes the present position of the 
use. The mansion remained in the Possession of the 
olloks until July 1643, when “the heirs of the late David 
ollok” sold it to Robert F letcher, who was then proprietor 
the tenement immediately to the south of it. In course 
ume the Fletchers had sold portions of the property, but 
late as 1865 a flatin this building belonged to Agnes Watt 
alentine, widow of Robert Fletcher, “some time spirit 
‘aler, Vault, Dundee.” The southmost of the two 
ops (Nos. 9 and 11 Vault), which belonged to the 
e Colonel Smith, and which was the original Rollok 
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mansion, was in the hands of “Paul F arquharson of Pear- 
side, some time vintner in Dundee,” early in the last 
century. From existing title deeds it appears that Paul 
Farquharson had “rebuilt” the tenement, though this can 
only mean that he had covered portions of the stonework 
with plaster, which still remains. Unquestionably the 
main structure is as it was erected by the first of the 
Rolloks nearly four hundred years ago. Paul Farquharson 
removed about 1850 to 3 Barrack Street, where he esta- 
blished the Swan Inn, which was carried on by his widow 
for some time after his death in 1855. About this time the 
ground storey and cellars of Nos. 9 and rr were the property 
of Isabella Campbell, daughter of the deceased James 
Campbell, who had been a farrier and veterinary surgeon 
in Dundee from the beginning of last century; and it was 
during Campbell’s time that Paul Farquharson altered the 
front of the shop, covering up part of the old stonework 
with cement. The shop No. 9 was occupied by the late 
Colonel Smith from 1865 till his death, and is. now in pos- 
session of his son, Mr. Harry K. Smith. Colonel Smith’s 
predecessor was William Paxton, who began business 
here as ale and porter merchant in the late “ thirties,” and 
latterly developed a wholesale trade. 

The centre archway formed the door of the frontage of 
the southmost shop facing the vault in the early sixteenth 
century, giving access to the ground floor, and the arches on 
each side were originally openings which may have been 
filled with glazed casements reaching down to the pavement. 
The pillars are well-proportioned and show distinctly Scot- 
tish character in the bases and capitals. The arches vary 
slightly in width, but are constructed on the same principle, 
with keystones, the springing of the outer arches being from 
pilasters uniform in style with the centre pillars. When 
the front was covered up with cement, the centre arch had 
been partly cut away so as to make a higher square-top 
door; and it proves the strength of the old masonwork that 
this alteration has not affected the stability of the building. 
Indeed, the whole structure displays the idea that these old 
mason-builders “built for posterity.” The inner wall is 
nearly 7 feet thick, although there is no apparent reason for 
such solidity. The cellars, which extend below the building 
and out beneath the pavement, are strong barrel-vaulted 
structures ; and what appears to have been the kitchen is 
also constructed of masonry that has withstood the tooth of 
time. An old doorway in the kitchen leads out to an area 
from which access is obtained to Crichton Street by a stone 
Staircase. It is the intention of Mr. Smith to alter this shop 
on the ground-floor and arrange it in a style that will accord 
with the architecture of this venerable old building. 

While the alterations were in progress a curious stone 
lintel, over 6 feet long by 13 inches high, was discovered. 
The initials I. M. are those of John Man, a leading merchant 
and bailie in Dundee from 1670 to 1690; while the mono- 
gram surmounted by the figure 4 shows his merchant’s 
mark, that figure having indicated from a remote time the 
“Four Burghs "Edinburgh, Berwick, Stirling and Rox- 
burgh—that regulated the commerce of Scotland. The 
other initials are those of John Man’s wife, M. S., whose 
surname has not yet been discovered. There is no docu- 
ment as yet found to show that Bailie Man was proprietor 
of the mansion in 1675, though he would not have carved a 
lintel so elaborately for a house unless he was sure of 
“fixity of tenure.” 


In His Second Report to the executive committee on 
the progress of the work of preservation of Ayr Auld 
Brig, Mr. W. S. Wilson, C.E., Glasgow, the engineer, states 
that the pointing of the two arches and two piers, as well 
as two-thirds of the third arch, is done. The roadway for 
a length of 200 feet has been removed, and arches Nos. I, 
2 and 3 have been strengthened in the manner described in 
his last report. The central spandril walls have been built 
on three arches. The external spandril walls of arches 
Nos. 1 and 2 were found to be of substantial thickness, but in 
arch No, 3 they are too thin, and he proposes to strengthen 
them by adding a foot to their thickness on the inside. A 
good deal of grouting has been done. The hand machine 
having been found to be too slow, a small i horse- 
power electric motor has been hired, and this part of the 
work will now go on more rapidly. The pits in piers Nos. 1 
and 2 are being sunk—the first being down 26 feet from the 
road level. There are twenty-one men employed on the 
bridge, and the expenditure to date, including wages, plant 
and material, has been 437/, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir was mentioned recently that designs had been 
received by a committee for a canopy which it is pro- 
posed to erect over the statue of the late QUEEN at 
Winchester. Like all the works of Mr. A, Givpert, R.A., 
it merits to be carefully preserved and properly placed. 
At present it is in the Abbey gardens ; but the immense 
statue of King ALFRED, which is near it, has had an 
‘injurious effect. 
tains such delicate details, an unsheltered position in 
the open air is not advantageous. When it was com- 
pleted the county hall was suggested to contain it. But 
there was opposition, and for a long time the beautiful 
statue remained covered with a tarpaulin in the Castle 
yard. It has now been arranged that a small committee 
shall take the subject into consideration and consult 
with: the sculptor concerning the canopy and other 
matters. It will not be creditable if the least injury should 
arise to'so important an example of English sculpture. 


_ Tue recent inquiry into the outlay on the 
Hammersmith Workhouse has been accepted as a 
lesson by. the Local Government Board. For a while 
at least a more rigorous investigation of proposals will 
be adopted. A workhouse infirmary was proposed to 
be erected at Edmonton at a cost of 160,o00/,, and the 
designs were sent about a month ago to the Local 
Government Board. The plans have been returned, but 
the deductions suggested are roughly estimated at from 
50,000/, to 70,000/. The building was the subject of a 
competition, and therefore it may be concluded that with- 
out instructions to the contrary economy was recognised 
by the authors ofall the plans. It is only when a designer 
has a free hand that avoidable expense prevails. To sup- 
pose then that a building of the kind could be produced 
for nearly one-half the amount estimated is suggestive of 
want of experience. Such a method of dealing with 
plans which have been carefully considered is likely to 
do more harm than good. It would be interesting to 
have a drawing which would represent the official 
standard, in order to compare it with the design approved 
by the Guardians. The Edmonton Union does not 
correspond with the metropolitan union; and those 
who administer the Poor Law are not under temptations 
like those which assail Guardians in the East End. 


Tue British Consul at Stockholm has sent to the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade 
a copy of the “ program” issued with reference to a pro- 
posed bridge in the Swedish capital, for which designs 
and plans are invited. Prizes of 7,000 kr., 4,000. kr. 
and 300 kr. are offered. The bridge is an important 
one, Owing to its situation as an approach to the new 
Houses of Parliament and. to the State Bank; it is 
estimated to cost over 20,000/. Sketches, drawings, 
photographs, &c., to assist an architect in forming an 
idea of the place may be obtained from “ Stockholms 
Stads-byggnadskontor” by paying 25 kr. Designs, in 
sealed envelopes, bearing a motto and marked “ Taflings- 
forslag till bro ofver Norrstrom,” must be delivered to 

Dratselmanndens registrator, kansli, No. 2 Stora 
Nygatan, Stockholm, Sweden,” not later then 3 P.M. on 
December 15, 1907. The designs must be accompanied 
by two envelopes bearing the competitor’s motto, one 
containing his name (which is opened only in case the 
designs receive a prize or are purchased), and the other 
an address: to which the designs are to be returned. 
The “program” may be seen at the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73 Basing- 
hall Street, E.C. 


In many of the guide-books to France, as well as in 
encyclopeedias, the original name of Havre is said to 
be ‘Le Havre de Notre-Dame de Grace,” and it was 
derived from a small chapel which stood on the site of 
the town of which Francis I. was the founder. The 
British Consul-General, Mr. Hearn, gives a different 
interpretation of the title, and one which archzeologists 


And, moreover, for a work which con- | 


will consider more prosaic. He says the flat, low-lying 
marshy land which was left by the Seine was known in 
the fourteenth century as the “ Plaine de Grasse.” The 
name was derived from the low Latin word “ grassus,’ 
which signifies mouth, estuary, port or place where 
vessels can touch the low-lying land—land often 
inundated and always marshy—a creek or bight and 
narrow passage leading thereto from the sea. Thus 
the Haven of Grace actually takes its name from those 
features of the land which have been both an advantage 
and a disadvantage in its progress. The advantages 
lay in the creeks and fosses which have now become 
basins and docks, while the obstacles have made them- 
selves apparent in the difficulty and expense in laying 
foundations in such fickle ground, and this has been 
particularly the case in building the great half-tide dock 
of the new harbour works. It is worth remarking that, 
according to some French authorities, Francis I. wished 
to have the new port known as “ Franciscopolis,” but 
the name of the old chapel was too closely associated 
with the place to be superseded even by a royal 
command. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, STRAND, W.C.— 4 
DETAIL OF ENTRANCE. s 


HE site occupied by the new offices of the United 
Kingdom Provident Institution is not without 
interest, for on it stood the publishing office of the 
Tilustrated London News. It stands at the angle formed 
by the junction of a narrow street and the Strand. It 
will be observed from the general view we published 
last week that a part of the building had to be set back 
in order to avoid interfering with the light of a shop in 
Milford Lane. The sculpture on the ground floor gives 
an important character to the building, and a strong 
contrast is offered between the vigorous seated figures 
and the ‘standing figures in relief which flank the 
second-floor windows. In the interior, as will be seen 
from illustrations to be published subsequently, marble 
has been largely employed, and the principal rooms are 
most effective. The works were carried out by Messrs, 
Hicces & Hit, under the direction of the architect, Mr, 
Henry T. Hare. ae 
TOWN HALL, LEIGH. ae 
HE new town hall occupies a site of 1,882 svar 
yards, with frontages to the market place, Market 
Street and Newton Street, Leigh. The two main fronts 
are in Darley Dale stone, and the building, both exter- 
nally and internally, is designed in a Late Renaiss 
style. The main entrance has a projecting portico 
grouped columns and carved capitals, with a Th 
moulded frieze and cornice. The large entrance hall 
enriched with scagliola columns and pilasters. Spac 
offices accommodate the various departments, and © 
each room is left space for future expansion. There 
are committee-rooms, a mayor’s parlour and smoke- 
room, and a council chamber so arranged that three 
rooms can be thrown into one for occasions of public 
assemblies. Stained glass and heraldic devices are 
freely used. The whole of the work has been designed 
by Mr. J. C. Presrwicu, of Leigh; the contractors 
were Messrs. Ropert NeILt & Sons, of Manchester. ~ 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL—CHAPEL, SS. AUGUSTINE AND GREGORY, 
NEW PREMISES FOR THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK, TANTAH. 


REREDOS IN CHAPEL, CONVENT OF ST. MARGARET, EAST 
GRINSTEAD. 


HIS reredos, of which an illustration appeared last 
week, has been presented by an anonymous 
donor, and recently erected in the chapel. It 15 
executed in oak with gilding on the carving and hollows 
of tracery. The work has been carried out by Mr. A. 
Rosinson, of the Bloomsbury Carving Works, from 
the design of Mr. J. Sranpen Apxins, of the firm 0 
Messrs. JAs. Brooxs, Son & Apxins. The illustration 
is from a photo by Mr. W. Pace, of East Grinstead. 
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HAM AND PETERSHAN.* 


JETERSHAM is a manor and village of very old 
standing, going back long before Domesday Book. It 
pears to have formed part of the original endowment of 
e convent of Chertsey, and is mentioned in the charter 
the founders, Frithwald and Earkenwald, dated 666. It 
afterwards also mentioned in Domesday Book as being 
rt of the possessions of the abbey of Chertsey. It so 
nained until 1415, when it was conveyed to Henry V. in 
change for some land at Ewell. In 1541 it was granted, 
th other estates, to Anne of Cleves, and she afterwards 
‘rendered it to Edward VI. In 1610 it was part of the 
ate settled on Henry, Prince of Wales, and shortly after 
death it was settled on the king’s second son, afterwards 
arles I. In 1637 he granted the manor on lease to 
liam Murray, afterwards created Baron Huntingtower 
i Earl of Dysart, and ultimately in 1666 the manor was 
nted to his eldest daughter and heiress and her husband 
Charles II. The earldom of Dysart was created in 
3, when the title was conferred on William Murray, 
h remainder to his heirs male and female. He had no 
s, and his eldest daughter Elizabeth succeeded to the 
2. She obtained from Charles II. in 1670 a confirmation 
her honours, with a clause in the charter allowing her 
1ominate any of her issue she pleased as her heir. She 
rried Sir Lionel Tollemache,: the descendant of an 
ient family of Saxon origin, and had several children. 
died in 1668, and in 1672 she married the Duke of 
uderdale, by whom she had no family. This was the 
leman depicted in Sir Walter Scott’s “Old Mortality ” 
he president of the commission who tried the Covenanters 
ar the battle of Bothwell Brigg. Asa matter of fact, he 
s at Whitehall at the time, but he had acted in a similar 
y on former occasions, and the description Scott gives of 
1 appears to have been well warranted by facts. The 
) portraits of him in Ham House represent a man of 
rse, sensual and unscrupulous type. His duchess sur- 
ed him, and died in 1697. She was succeeded in the 
ldom of Dysart by her eldest son by her first husband. 
r eldest daughter married Archibald, first Duke of 
yyle, and the Duke of Argyle immortalised in the pages 
the Heart of Midlothian” was born at Ham House. 
The title is peculiar, as it is in tail general, and not tail 


Ham House, 


, and passes to and through females as well as males 
5 IN equal degree having the preference. It has been 
by several ladies in their own right ; in fact, the present 
iia lady, and presumptively will be succeeded 
am House was built by Sir Thomas Vavasour about 
and that date, with the words Vivat Rex, are carved on 
ken ‘front door of the house.* It was sold to the first 
Dysart In 1634. The house is built of red brick ; the 
or ‘presents no special features, and the rooms, with 
<ception of the great hall and picture gallery, are not 
Y large proportions, but they are absolutely packed 
treasures of art. The maiu hall is a large and lofty 
nem Paved with black and white marble, and having 
ery round the upper part. This hall contains full- 
| Portraits of various members of the Dysart family 
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by Hoppner, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Vandyke and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. Adjoining is. a small chapel, wainscotted, and 
here there is a prayer-book presented by Charles I. to the 
first earl, most handsomely bound, and with the royal arms. 
worked on the covers in gold and silver filigree. In this 
chapel Lady Sudeley, the cousin of the present earl, was 
married. Near this chapel and close to the ground staircase. 
1s a small staircase in the thickness of the wall leading to 
a small room above, and is said to have been of value to 
fugitives in the time of the Commonwealth. Closely ad- 


HaM HousE—SIDE ENTRANCE. 


joining is the grand staircase, most beautifully carved in 
representations of ancient weapons. The rooms on this 
floor are mostly used by the family; the dining-room, 
instead of paper, has the old-fashioned Spanish leather 
hangings. In the breakfast-room is an original picture by: 
Cuyp—a portrait of Sir Lionel Tollemache, who married 
the first countess, and a lovely picture by Correggio of The 
Pentecost. The walls are covered with tapestry said to have 
been made at Mortlake. There is a small adjoining room 
called the picture-closet, containing a large number of 
original miniatures and small portraits by some of the most 
eminent old masters ; and here is preserved a small lock of 
the hair of Queen Elizabeth’s Earl of Essex. On the upper 
floor are the State apartments, and-here is the celebrated 
room called the “ Cabal Room,” from the meetings there of 
Charles II.’s Council, whose initials form the words: 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley and Lauderdale. 
This room and its furniture and ornameits are said to be in 
almost the same condition as when the Council met there. 
The floor is of parquetwork, with the monogram “ E.D.L.,” 
surmounted by the ducal coronet. At the end there are 
two chairs, said to have been occupied by the Duke and 
Duchess of Lauderdale. The furniture in this room in- 
cludes several magnificent cabinets, and there is here a 
portrait of the Duke and Duchess of Lauderdale by Sir 
Peter Lely. The mantelpiece is well worthy of attention, 
and also the old iron firebacks. As an example of the 
lavishness in furniture it may be mentioned that the very” 
fire-irons are of wrought-iron and solid silver. 

In the adjoining room are still preserved the chair used 
by the first Countess of Dysart and her walking staff. 


There is a magnificent Venetian mirror framed in silver, 


said to have belonged to Marie Antoinette. 

On this same floor is'the picture gallery, upwards of 
80 feet in length, with portraits mostly by Vandyke and 
Sir Peter Lely, the most important being of Sir Lionel 
Tollemache, second Earl of Dysart, by Vandyke ; Charles II., 
and the Duke of Lauderdale, both by Lely ; Charles I. and’ 
Sir Harry Vane, both by Vandyke ; Maitland, Mary Queen of 
Scots’ Chancellor; Murray, first Earl of Dysart, and 


ys 


Elizabeth, his eldest daughter, the celebrated countess ; 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Argyle, the mother of the celebrated 
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duke, and others. There is also a miniature said to be of 
Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia (Queen of Hearts), the eldest 
daughter of James I., though there is some doubt as to its 
authenticity. It will be remembered that it is through her 
our present royal family trace descent both from Tudors 
and Stuarts. There are a pair of Rose du Barry vases in 
this room said to be worth more than 3,000 guineas. 
There is also a very ancient jewel case, the lock of which is 
especially curious. 

In another room not far from this is a second collection 
of miniatures, and here is a document of great interest to 
the antiquary, being none other than the charter fixing the 
division line of England and Scotland at the time of the 
Union. 

The library contains a very large number of old books. 
There are no less than fourteen Caxtons and some of 
Wynkyn de Worde. There is also a large number of 
manuscripts, which, however, are not accessible at present. 

There is a very large, old-fashioned garden of great 
extent, containing old English trees, shrubs and plants of 
all descriptions. 


There was the pouting rose, both red and white, 
The flamy heart’s-ease, flushed with purple light } 
Blush-hiding strawberry, sunny-coloured box, 
Hyacinth, handsome, with his clustering locks : 
The lady lily, looking gently down, 

Pure lavender to lay in bridal gown, 

The daisy, lovely on both sides, in short, 

All the sweet cups to which the bees resort, 

With plots of grass, and perfumed walks between 
Of sweetbriar, honeysuckle and jessamine. 


Behind the garden extends the park, and here is the 
celebrated ‘‘ Ham Walk,” almost a mile long and termiunat- 
ing on Ham Common. 

Separating the garden from this walk are the large iron 
gates, the tradition in respect of which is that they are only 
opened for an Earl of Dysart—and then only twice ; first, 
when he brings home his bride and then when he departs 
on the last long journey from which there is no return. 
This, however, appears to be only a tradition and not to 
have any real foundation ; the fact that the gates are never 
used probably gave rise to it. 

Petersham Church is a small building dedicated to St. 
Peter and stands on a very old foundation, though the 
chancel appears to be the only part which is really old, and 
this dates back to the early part of the fifteenth century ; 
traces of a Norman window on the north side of the chancel 
can be seen on the outside; the rest of the church was built 
in 1840, and is of red brick. There are several monuments 
well worthy of attention, particularly the altar tomb on the 
north side of the chancel, containing the full length recum- 
bent statues of George Cole and Frances his wife. There 
are long Latin epitaphs from which it appears that he died 
in 1624 and his wife in 1633. Beneath in a recess is a 
small recumbent figure which represents Gregory Cole, a 
grandson of George Cole. There is a tablet opposite the 
pulpit to the memory of the discoverer Vancouver. The in- 
scription runs as follows :—“‘ In the cemetery adjoining this 
church were interred in the year 1798 the mortal remains 
of Captain George Vancouver, R:N., whose valuable and 
enterprising voyage of discovery in the North Pacific 
Ocean and round the world during twenty-five years of 
laborious survey added greatly to the geographical know- 
ledge of his countrymen. To the memory of this celebrated 
navigator this monument is erected by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. March 1841.” 

There are many other monuments and tablets to various 
eminent persons which will repay examination. 

The church plate comprises chalices, flagons and patens 
of silver, mostly presented by members of the Dysart family. 
The earlier church registers have been destroyed, but an 
entry has been preserved of: the marriage of Prince Rupert 
with Frances Bard on July 30, 1664. She was the daughter 
of Sir Henry Bard, Viscount Bellamont in, the peerage of 
Ireland. They had one son, Dudley Bard, who was known 
by his mother’s surname ; he was born in 1666, and killed 
at the siege of Breda in 1686. This register is especially 
interesting, as the fact that Prince Rupert was married has 
been generally doubted, and it seems pretty clear it was 
more or less kept secret. Rupert died in 1682. Had his son 
lived and had children who were Protestants, interesting 
questions might have arisen about this entry of marriage, 
as it will be remembered that our present royal family 
claim title to the throne through the Electress Sophia, the 
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youngest daughter of Rupert’s mother, the eldest daug, 
of James I., she being declared the nearest Protestanj 
succession. ; ! 

Petersham itself seems to have altered very little fi 


what it must have been in the past, and still preserve; 
quiet, peaceful, rural state, far different from Twickenh 
its busy neighbour opposite, with its railways, elec; 
lights, electric tramcars, busy streets and large shops. ' 
river seems a division of 200 years. I think all will a 
that, although there may be far more magnificent ae 
nothing can excel the quiet beauty of the Thames Val; 
Here let me quote a passage from one of our great mas 
describing this spot or the immediate neighbourhood a 

“The carriage rolled rapidly onwards through fe)| 
meadows, ornamented with splendid old oaks, and cate} 
occasionally a glance of the majestic mirror of a broad 
placid river. After passing through a pleasant village, | 
equipage stopped on a commanding eminence where | 
beauty of English landscape was displayed in its utn; 


HAM HOUSE—PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE. a 
luxuriance. , Here the duke alighted and desired Jean 
follow him. They paused for a moment on the bro 

hill, to gaze on the unrivalled landscape which it pr 
A huge sea of verdure, with crossing and intersect 
montories of massive and tufted groves, was tené 
numberless flocks and herds, which seemed to 
unrestrained and unbounded through the rich p 
The Thames, here turreted with villas and there garl: 
with forests, moved on slowly and placidly, like the 
monarch of the scene, to whom all its other beauties v! 
but accessories, and bore on its bosom a hundred bar¢é 
and skiffs, whose white sails and gaily fluttering pe 
gave life to the whole.” aa 
: In conclusion, I should like to quote the follow) 
ines :— 4 


My eve, descending from the Hill, surveys £ 5 


ah 
Where Thames amongst the wanton valleys strays— 

Thames, the most loved of all the ocean sons ad | 
By his old sire, to his embrace runs, | 
Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, i i 
Like mortal life to meet eternity. iz 
Oh! could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme— % 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, | 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. | 


The Sheffield Corporation is considering the desirab! 
of establishing municipal links either in one of the Pp! 
or on one of the large estates of the water committee '* 
as gathering ground for the reservoirs. Several mat 
have been played by members of the Sheffield Corporé 
against members of the Rotherham Corporation. 
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‘HE earliest of the bronze doors which still exist in the 
south of Italy were importations from Constantinople, 
mmencing with those of the cathedral, Amalfi, which 
e seen in their present position by Desiderius in 1062, 
n to the church by Count Pantaleone. Members of his 
ily gave those at Atrani, St. Paolo fuori, Rome, of which 
ya few poor remains escaped the fire, Monte St. Angelo 
Monte Cassino, the last-named being practically un- 
mented. In these doors the figures are incised on the 
ize, and the lines filled either with silver or with a 
ured mastic, and some of the panels have crosses cast 
chased applied to the surface which bear great resem- 
ce to others nearly contemporary at Sta Sophia, 
stantinople. The doors of the cathedral, Salerno, given 
099 by Landolfo-Butromilo and his wife, are similar, 
at St. Mark’s, Venice, is a pair of doors of the same 
brought from Constantinople, and another pair made 
1e twelfth century in that city in imitation of them. 
se doors are all inscribed, so that there can be no 
ake as to the time and place of their manufacture. At 
a are two very fine doors made by Oderisius of 
vento in 1119 and 1127, which combine the Byzantine 
lique with a feeling for grotesque and relief work, and 
engraved patterns of a western type ; and at Canosa 
wo remarkable doors made by Roger of Amalfi about 
, on which the applied flat ornament is quite Saracenic, 
2 some of the figures were executed in the usual 
ntine manner, and others cast and applied. 
malfi had a flourishing commerce in the early 
eval period. While in Salerno Arab science came 
mtact with Christian and that of the West, Amalfi 
the centre of exchange for Eastern and Western mer- 
dise. The Arabs brought thither Oriental manufac- 
}and received in exchange Western products ; and the 
lfitans carried Western manufactures to the maritime 
| of North Africa and Syria. They also had relations 
the Greek ports, bringing especially the purple robes 
h the Greek nobility used to wear. It became the 
al emporium of the silks of Greece. Amalfitans were 
established in Constantinople, Sicily and other places. 
beautiful marble ambos of the twelfth century, of 
h this at Salerno is an example, are the product of this 
ling of Oriental influences with the Lombard. It was 
: for Romuald, the Salernitan bishop and councillor to 
am I. and II. of Sicily, who spent a great part of his 
1 Palermo, and, no doubt, employed Saracen workmen 
fil his commission, though the sculpture of the Easter 
estick especially shows the chisel of a Campanian 
tor. The fine doors at Benevento, of about 1150, 
Byzantine influence in the design of the subjects and 
iny of the architectural details, but combined with a 
of nature anda variety in the arrangement of poses 
1 at first sight seem alike, and show that the de- 
waS not an affair of carrying out a recipe. The 
made by Bonannus of Pisa and Barisano of Trani, 
stand near each other in the cathedral of Monreale, 
considerable feeling for relief. In the west doors at 
and Ravello, Barisano employed the same moulds as 
nreale with somewhat different surroundings, basing 
of his models on the panels of the Byzantine ivory 
askets, on which figures of warriors fighting, &c., are 
on. The ornament between the panels is also quite 
al in its suggestion frequently, and this detail from 
or at Ravello shows how the various pieces were 
ned. He was a commercial craftsman, and thought 
g of Tepeating the same panel over and over again 
same door ; indeed, both in this door and in that at 
the two leaves are repetitions of each other, and the 
f the panels at the top of the door (which is square- 
) shows that it was originally designed for one which 
ithin an arch—the door at Trani, in fact. Bonannus 
1 not mind repeating the general arrangement of his 
nd that at Monreale is very like that at Pisa, with the 
e fault, for Pisa must have been the original with a 
head and long panels at top and bottom. At Mon- 
art of the top panel is hidden by the arch. 
t Graeven made a curious discovery at Pesaro of an 
f Adam and Eve being driven out of Paradise, 
S identical with some little figures on Bonannus’s 
«18a, and which makes it certain that ivories were 
> models by the Italian bronze workers, and by 


om the Cantor Lectures by Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, 
Be president of the Society of Decorative Designers, 
‘n the Journal of the Society of Arts, 
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€ ivory workers some- 

He found in the Museum at 

with two ends added to a cen- 
tral portion. The centre was the reproduction of a miniature 
from the Joshua roll in the Vatican Library, a MS. of about 
500, while two figures on the Piece added to the right were 
taken from another miniature in the same roll. One of the 
panels of the cover of the Psalter of Charles the Bald and 
a panel in the Zurich Museum also show the use of 
miniatures as copies, in this case from the Utrecht Psalter, 
and the cover of the Veroli casket he shows to have been 
put together from various classical sculptures and mosaics, 
specially the Europa corner from a mosaic found at Pales- 
trina and now in the Barberini collection at Rome. 

The northern tradition is seen in the doors of S. Zeno, 
Verona, which were probably originally made in Saxony 
and show great resemblance to work at Hildesheim, 
Augsburg and Nijni Novgorod, at which last-named Place 
there are doors which came from Magdeburg. These doors 
of S. Zeno were burnt in 1160 and restored, and additions 
by a third hand, probably a local craftsman, may be recog- 
nised. The piercings in the dividing rolls are probably a 
reminiscence of the cloisonné glass and garnetwork which 
the early Goths practised—the plate prepared for the jewels. 
The German influence in this part of Lombardy was very 
Strong; it was reunited to the empire by Otho L., and in 
the lists of monks and nuns on the various religious 
foundations names of German or Lombard derivation are 
far more numerous than Italian names. 

Architectural ornament, both painted and carven, 
appears generally to have developed in accordance with the 
progress in the Scriptoria, though it is questionable in 
some cases whether the design of the goldsmiths’ work 
influenced that of the MSS. or whether the reverse was the 
case. At any rate details of ornament which appear in 
architectural decoration in the twelfth century are to be 
found both drawn and worked in metal at an earlier date. 
At Reichenau and Ratisbon were schools of illuminators 
whose designs were used for wall-paintings, and in the 
MSS. the ornamental details show the plan of Romanesque 
scrolls, with Byzantine forms in the accessories of the 
miniatures with Lombard interlacings, and in one case at 
least with a development of Syrian carved patterns of the 
sixth century. The north door of the cathedral of Basle, 
1010-19 (to which Henry II. presented the fine antependium 
now in the Musée Cluny), shows ornament which has 
Eastern suggestion though obscured by restoration. In 
Frederic Barbarossa’s castle at Gelnhausen the Oriental 
Suggestion is stronger, the general form of the caps bearing 
a likeness to Saracenic shapes (as we have found also at Le 
Puy), coupled with the Byzantine super-abacus elaborately 
carved. Similar arcades to this one occur at Schloss Miinzen- 
berg, Goslar, the Wartburg (which is perhaps the finest 
example, having several storeys), Wimpfen, Seligenstadt and 
in other castles. Frederic went with his uncle Conrad to the 
crusades in 1147-8, and perhaps this may account for the 
character of the ornament to some extent. The date is 
1170, and there is a curious difference between the extreme 
richness and elaboration of the ornament of the archivolt 
of the door to the great hall and the simplicity of that 

applied to the fireplace. At each side is a carved panel— 
one has an interwoven pattern met with in Rome in the 
sixth century, and the other a well-known ninth-century 
pattern of interlacings. The arch of a window opening 
above and the shafts of the fireplace have a simple zigzag 
and chevron, and if the two panels were nct of the local 
stone one would suppose that they had been imported in 
the same manner as Charlemagne imported marbles for his 
palace at Aachen. On one of the capitals the imperial 
eagle appears, but it is doubtful whether it has any 
heraldic signification, for capitals almost precisely similar 
occur at Toulouse and in other places where there could be 
no question of imperial rule. The little town has a very 
fine church of rather a later date, probably about 1220, but 
the carving retains the Romanesque patterns in the 
elaborate ornaments of the jambs and archivolts, and gives 
a very good idea of the richness of the later Romanesque. 
Here you may still observe an inferiority in the treatment 
of the figurework to that of the ornament, and a certain 
stiffness of pose, though it is a great advance upon the 
earlier Romanesque figure sculpture; but the carving of 
the ornament is excellent, and indeed has been styled “ un- 
surpassable” by a German art historian. 

The cathedral of Bamberg in its present state dates 
from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; the western 
choir was finished in 1274, a consecration is recorded in 


further discoveries has shown that th 
times copied miniatures, 
South Kensington a panel 
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1237 and an earlier one in 1111. To the earlier building 
the doors at the eastern ends of the aisles belong, one of 
which has a very beautiful range of capitals with half 
lengths of saints, fo-ming a kind of super-abaci. The other 
has had figures attached to the columns in imitation of the 
French portals at a later date; and the fine door on the 
north with similar figures and a Doom in the tympanum is 
also of this period, several of the figures being evidently 
carved by the same sculptor. The grimacing figures, by 
another hand, show that the French influence had not been 
fully absorbed, though the capitals are many of them quite 
excellent in design but no longer distinctively German in 
character. 

It has been claimed by some German writers that the 
Romanesque style was firmly established in Lower 
Saxony in the second half of the tenth century. If that is 
so, it can only have been as simple construction, for after 
the Ottoman impulse was exhausted the level of carving 
was very low until the end of the eleventh century. Many 
of the examples have been dated too early, and the latest 
German opinion appears to be that the carving on the Holy 
Grave chapel at Gernrode, some tombs of abbesses and 
other carvings in the Schlosskirche at Quedlinberg, and the 
figures on the parapet of the west gallery at Kloster 
Groningen are the earliest examples extant. These are all 
of the twelfth century. A good deal of beautiful archaistic 
work was done in stucco, at Hildesheim, Halberstadt and 
Hecklingen, for instance, with which the figures at Cividale 
may be compared, which are probably of the same century. 
The influence of Byzantine ivories is evident in the casting 
of the draperies, an influence which is even more notice- 
able in the Christ of the fine tympanum of St. Godehard, 
Hildesheim, of the end of the century. Herr Goldschmidt 
has published a photograph of this figure side by side with 
an enlargement of a Byzantine ivory which proves the 
influence incontestably. This is before the French influ- 
ence appears, the earliest certain instance of which is in the 
choir of Magdeburg, where a craftsman who had worked in 
France commenced working between 1210 and 1220. 

Although the most important factor in the making of 
Romanesque ornament has been proved to be motifs of 
Oriental origin, modified by local peculiarities and Lom- 
bard tradition, the influence of the antique must not be left 
out of consideration, though its strength varies greatly in 
different districts. We have seen, for instance, how much 
the ornament of the south of France was affected by the 
remains of antiquity still extant there, and at Modena the 
carving of Wiligelmus on the facade of the cathedral shows 
classical details in the moulding, and even absolute copies 
of a winged genius with reversed torch used as decorative 
panels; but around Spalato a school arose in the twelfth 
century which based its ornament so closely on the imita- 
tion of classical details that the buildings upon which they 
appear have been held to be entirely antique, though it is 
only certain portions of them which are so. The door of 
S, Salvatore in Crocefisso, now the chapel of the ceme- 
tery, for instance, and the tympanum of the Temple of 
Clitumnus, a few miles away, both have the cross inter- 
woven with their ornament in a manner which shows that 
they are not of Pagan origin—though in each case con- 
siderable portions of the building behind are antique 
and the character of the carving in accordance. The church 
of St. Pietro, Spalato, has older reliefs worked into the 
ornament of its facade with bestiary subjects, but is work 
of the end of the twelfth century. Yet the patterns carved 
upon the jambs of the central door are so antique in style 
that it is only the perfect fitting of the ornament to the 
space which it fills which makes it certain that it was carved 
for its place. An enlarged detail will show this character 
more clearly. Now it is a very curious fact that this 
pattern is almost exactly like the jamb of a door of the 
Syrian second-century church of Kanawat, figured in the 
report of the American archzeological mission to Syria ; and 
itis strange and inexplicable that two sculptors so far away 
from each other should hit upon the same treatment of 
much the same details. Observe also that the rosette 
patterns of inlay are most of them Oriental. At Narni the 
doors of Sta Maria Impensole are surrounded by similar 
ornament which is plainly the work of the same school, 
the principal of which, the main door of the cathedral, 
Spalato, is signed by Melioranzo, who perhaps was the 
founder. At Verona, too, classical details are frequent. 
The arcaded cornice of the font in St..Giovanni has among 
the heads which serve as corbels a Jupiter Ammon with 
ram’s horns, a Midas with ass’s ears and a head of Zeus. 
And at Pisa the pillars at the sides of the central door of 
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the western facade are covered with elaborate arabes; 
which are so antique in feeling that they too have |, 
claimed as antique fragments though the proportions ot} 
columns are not antique, and the corresponding colum;| 
the door of the baptistery are worked with equally bear: 
arabesques, the work of Diotisalvi in 1153, while G, 
Bigarelli of Como’s font in the centre shows a combing, 
of inlay of coloured marbles mixed with foliage, in ak 
the antique influence is often very visible, though the ;. 
ing on the lintels is inspired by Byzantine ivories. Al 
cathedral of Lucca are other columns with beau’ 
arabesques based upon classical data, and in the lo! 
cloister of Monreale, Sicily, one of the most beau’ 
features is the groups of four colonnettes at each a 
carved with similar arabesques. | 

Again, the scrolls of ornament on the doors of i 
cathedral, Zara, are based on classical forms, though) 
directly, and they bear great resemblance to these usec} 
Benedetto degli Antelami on the archivolts of the doo) 
the Baptistery at Parma, and a still closer resemblanc| 
the ornament on the font within. At Borgo San Do} 
he used the same kind of details, which themselves are | 
like the carving directly derived from antique models wi 
we have seen at Arles and St. Gilles, and make it pj 
certain Benedetto had lived and worked in the sout 
France. Certain details of costume (such as the cur) 
cap, which is also found on a terra-cotta dug up at Afro: 
near Samarcand) and ornament occur in France, and n| 
all in Italy at any earlier period. His most evident us| 
the antique is in a figure of a griffin, which is taken allt) 
line for line from a well-known antique, but vivified, 

It was probably from the sarcophagi that the aread| 
with figures or ornament beneath them, which occur as | 
of Romanesque decoration, originated. Such composit 
as that from the western facade of the cathedral at Mod; 
in which subjects from the history of Adam and his fa 
fill a series of arched spaces, and form a decoration: 
either side of the main doorway, are not infrequent. /' 
Zeno, Verona, the arched spaces contain a greater varie: 
subjects, in four rows, each beneath a single arch, ran! 
from the Creation to the legendary death of Theodorie, | 
patterns on the bands between, evidently of classical ori 
and in the columns of the high altar of St. Mark’s, Ve) 
probably brought from Sta Maria in Canneto, Pola, - 
dating from the fifth century, a whole series of Serit 
subjects is treated in this manner, one figure gene! 
tenanting each niche, which make them rather difficu 
comprehend when many figures are required for the’ 
pression of the subject. This rather inconvenient me 
of ‘rendering scriptural and legendary subjects was Si 
times used at a later date; the similar pillars at the | 
of the canopy at San Marco are of the eleventh cen’ 
though very inferior in workmanship to those which | 
imitate ; and in the courtyard of the archbishop’s pala 
Verona is a column of a later period, as the trefoiled ar’ 
show, carved with scrolls with very decorative effect 
was in fact the decorative effect which was sought ré 
than the effective presentment of the subjects: im | 
arcadings ornament is often found in place of figure! 
in the well-known well-head from St. Samuele, Venic 
which the Byzantine character of the ornament is 50’ 
nounced. * 


TESTING SLATE. 


IN SPECIAL number of the American publication 5 

published by Mr. A. Lent, New York, is devoti 
the important subject of slate, and contains several art! 
on various phases of the industry. The following pap 
taken from the nineteenth annual report of the Ul! 
States Geological Survey, and has also been issued 5 
bulletin. It will suggest the practical character of |. 


eS 


Methods of testing the elasticity, absorption, fiss 
and resistance of roofing slates have been in use for 1 
years, and many more or less complete chemical anal} 
of slate have been published. In recent years, how! 
more exact methods of reaching these results have | 
devised. All such methods have here been bro; 
together. If parts of one specimen, fairly represel 
the average quality of the product of any quart) 
prospect, or if parts of each of a series of specimens, fi! 
representing all the different varieties and qualities ' 
obtained, were to be subjected respectively to the § 
described, such a slate or slates may be said to have 
for all economic purposes exhaustively investigated. Set 
of these tests are of so simple a character as to be 


ois 
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easily applied. This list of methods is largely compiled 
from Bottinger, Fresenius, Hutchins, Jannetaz, Merriman, 
Reverdin and De la Harpe, Sorby, Umlauft and for 
Williams. Although they all offer valuable suggestions, 
the most useful papers on the subject are those of Fresenius, 
Umlauft and Merriman. 

Sonorousness.—One of the first and most time-honoured 
ests of roofing slate is to suspend a good-sized piece of 
he usual thickness and tap it with some hard object. If it 
yossesses the molecular structure of a slate it will yield 
vhat might be termed a semimetallic or semivitreous ring. 
t is because of this property that when at the quarries 
efuse slates are thrown upon the dumps the sound pro- 
luced is not: unlike that made by the smashing of a large 
juantity of crockery. 

Cleavability.—This test should be applied by an expe- 
ienced workman. The block should be freshly quarried, 
infrozen and moist. The chisel should be very thin and 
bout 2 inches wide. The cost of slate is closely related to 
ne degree of its cleavability. 

Cross Fracture (“ Sculping ”).—This is to determine the 

haracter of the “grain.” This test should also be applied 
y an experienced hand to a large block several inches thick 
ith a stout chisel and a long-handled, heavy mallet. 
annetaz published a method for determining with scientific 
recision the direction of the grain in slate when it is but 
bscurely shown on the cleavage surface. The slate is 
awed in a direction parallel to its cleavage, and one of the 
awed surfaces is made exceeding smooth and covered with 
n even and very thin coat of grease. The point of a red- 
ot platinum wire is applied to the slate opposite the centre 
f the greased surface. The greased surface reached by the 
eat will, in cooling, leave an oval outline, the long axis of 
hich will show the direction of the grain, the heat having 
avelled more rapidly within the slate in the direction of 
1€ grain than in any other. He also made a disc of slate 
inches in diameter of ordinary thickness, with a central 
erforation. This disc was fastened by the extremities of 
ie diameter parallel to the grain and afterwards by that at 
ght angles to the grain, and was made to vibrate by tapping 
e sides of the perforation. The sound produced when the 
isc was fastened by the diameter at right angles to the 
‘ain was louder than when fastened by that parallel to it. 
| other words, the direction of the grain was that in which 
asticity and vibration were greatest. 

Character of Cleavage Surface.—The cleavage surface 
ould be examined with an ordinary magnifying glass. A 
iperior slate should scale along the cleavage surface into 
ty thin chips with translucent edges. If the grain is 
onounced it will appear in fine transverse lines. If false 
“avage, which is fatal, be present, it can usually be 
tected on the cleavage surface. Ribbons, which are 
metimes lines of weakness, should be noted. There is 
eat difference in the smoothness of the surface in slates 

different regions. Ordinarily the constituent minerals 

ght Hot to be visible. Minute lenses or crystals are not 
cessarily detrimental, but they retain dust and thus 
ord a foothold for mosses and other cryptograms, which 
ne moisture and thus aid the decomposition of the 
Presence of Lime.—This can be determined by the appli- 
lon of cold dilute hydrochloric acid to the edges of a 
shly quarried Slate. Rapid effervescence implies presence 
carbonate of lime ; slow, that of a lesser quantity of it or 
lolomite—carbonate of lime and magnesia. 
Colour and Discoloration.—The colour of the freshly 
tried slate should be noted and compared with that of 
“€S exposed for several years to the weather, either on 
of or on the quarry dumps, or with that at the top of the 
try close to the gravel, although this last comparison 
’ hot always be Perfectly conclusive. The value of 
Slates IS somewhat affected by the extent of their 
oloration. 
resence of Clay.—This should be tested by breathing 
1a fresh and clean piece of slate and observing whether 
1S any argillaceous odour. The very best slate will 
mit any such odour. 
Ms of Marcasite.—A Slate containing lenses or 
als of a pale yellowish metallic mineral which on 
sure decomposes, forming a yellowish white film and 


Srength —Merriman finds the modulus of rupture in 
est slates should range from 7,000 to 10,000 Ibs. 
quare inch. J. F. Williams shows 
ranging f; 8,040 to 24,760 Ibs, Per square inch and 
astic limit at from 4,850 to 10,260 Ibs. in the purple, 
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red and green slates from Rutland and Washington counties. 
Campbell and Donald give 20,000 lbs. as the crushing weight 
for 1 cubic inch of slate. Wilkinson, in his “ Practical 
Geology of Ireland,” gives 30,730 lbs. as the crushing weight 

of the Killaloe slates. Watrin gives the maximum crushing 

weight of some French slates as 2,000 kilogrammes per 

Square centimetre, but 1,700 as the average, 

Toughness or Elasticity.—Merriman finds the ultimate 
deflection in certain Pennsylvania slates, when placed on 
Supports 22 inches apart, to range from 0.270 to 0.213 inch. 
Certain blue-black slates in Eldorado County, California, 
when split seven to the inch and 18 inches square, and 
fastened solidly at the two ends, are said to bend 3 inches 
in the centre without any sign of fracture. J. F. Williams 
tested beams of slate from Rutland and Washington coun- 
ties, 1 inch square and 10 inches long, with supports 6 inches 
apart. Bending without breaking was effected by from 
779 to 1,200 lbs., and when the supports were placed 
3 inches apart by from 1,710 to 2,400 Ibs. The great 
elasticity of the slates of eastern New York and western 
Vermont is apparent to any one visiting the shanties where 
the splitting is done. 

Density or Specific Gravity.—This is determined in the 
usual way, by weighing a piece of the slate in and out of 
water and dividing its weight out by the difference between 
its weight in and out. The specific gravity will be con- 
siderably affected by the amount of magnetite or pyrite. 
Merriman’s tests of Pennsylvania slates give 2.761 to 2.817. 
Meyer’s “ Konversations-Lexikon,” 1894, gives 2.8 to 2.9 as 
the normal specific gravity of a good roofing slate. 

Porosity.—This is best determined by drying, then 
weighing, then immersing for twenty-four hours and weigh- 
ing again, in order to ascertain the percentage of water 
absorbed. Merriman takes a Piece 3 by 4 inches, with 
rough edges, dries it in an oven at 135 degs. Fahr. for 
twenty-four hours, cools to the normal temperature of 
room, weighs and immerses it for twenty-four hours and 
weighs again. His tests of Pennsylvania slates showed 
from 0.099 to 0.303 per cent. of absorption. Porosity is 
sometimes roughly indicated by immersing a roofing slate 
edgewise one-half in water and observing how far the water 
ascends by capillary attraction. In good slates it ought to 
rise but very little. 

Reverdin and De la Harpe state that slates are liable to 
deterioration from the chemical action of gases arising from 
woodwork beneath the slate, as well as from the action of 
the atmosphere, and that they are also liable to an increase 
of porosity by the physical action of changes of temperature 
and by the unequal conductivity of heat in the direction of 
cleavage and of grain. They state that the Porosity in a 
fresh slate should be below o.1 per cent., and after treat- 
ment less than o.2 per cent. Their somewhat elabcrate 
method is this :—For determining porosity as produced by 
acids the slate is treated with 10 per cent. cold acetic acid, 
and the flask is made vacuous from time to time. The piece 
is then washed, dried, weighed and immersed in diphenyla- 
mine in a thick-walled tube 12 by 32 centimetres. The 
tube is exhausted, heated two hours in oil bath at 170 degs. 
Centigrade, air pressure is restored, and heating continued 
for four to five hours at 150 degs, Centigrade, after which 
the test pieces are removed, the diphenylamine wiped off 
with ether and the increase in weight taken. 

For determining Porosity as produced by changes of 
temperature the slate is heated in a wrought-iron tube for 
half an hour to 300 degs. Centigrade, and the tube is then 
suddenly cooled by a stream of water for half an hour. 
This process is repeated twenty-four times, and the slate is 
then impregnated with diphenylamine and the procedure is 
as in previous test. 

Fresenius is accredited with a method of testing the 
effect of heat and cold on slate by saturating it with water 
and putting it for twenty-four hours in a freezing mixture 
and heating another from 250 degs. to 350 degs. for five or 
six hours and then immersing it in water. The Porosity, 
strength and elasticity of the pieces so treated should then be 
tested. Béttinger points out that the greater the pososity of 


a slate the more damaging is the action of frost likely to be. 

Corrodibility—An important quality in roofing slates is 
their resistance to the acids of the atmosphere, particularly 
in cities, where gases increase its destructive power. 
Fresenius in 1868 Suggested testing the weathering quali- 
ties of a slate by immersing it for three days in dilute 
sulphurous acid in a closed vessel, At the end of that time 
poor slates are softened or broken up into thin laminz or 
easily fractured, while good ones preserve both their density 
and hardness. 
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Merriman, for the same purpose, prepared a solution 
consisting of 98 parts of water, 1 part of hydrochloric acid 
and 1 part of sulphuric acid. Pieces of slate 3 by 4 inches 
were carefully weighed, then immersed in the soluticn for 
sixty-three hours, then dried for two hours in the air of the 
laboratory and weighed again. The loss in weight ranged 
from 0.374 to 0.619 per cent. 

Microscopic Analysis.—One of the most satisfactory tests 
of slate is the examination of a thin section of it under the 
microscope. A cubic inch thus tested will suffice to show 
the character of the cleavage, the presence of false cleavage, 
if any, the probable durability or indurability of the colour, 
as well as the presence of any mineral constituents likely 
to affect its general durability. The specimen should be 
carefuliy selected so as to fairly represent the general quality 
of the bed. It should be fresh, unfrozen and about an inch 
thick across the cleavage. At least two sections should be 
prepared—although the more the better—one parallel to the 
cleavage and another at right angles to it, never diagonal to 
it. The sections should be exceedingly thin, much more so 
than ordinary sections of eruptive rocks, and the slide-cover 
should be of the very thinnest kind to admit the use of the 
highest objectives. Both slides should be examined first in 
ordinary light, then in polarised light with powers ranging 
from 140 to 700 diameters. The transverse section will 
show the quality of cleavage, the false cleavage if any, and, 
under polarised light, will, as pointed out by Sorby and 
others, show whether the specimen is a slate or a shale or 
something between the two by the entire matrix becoming 
in a true slate four times dark and four times light in com- 
plete rotation. Sections parallel to the cleavage reveal the 
amount of carbonate and indicate the probable amount of 
discoloration by exposure. Both sections under incident 
light will show pyrite if any exists. 

Chemical Analysis.—This, in order to give a correct idea 
of the composition of the slate, should not be partial but 
complete, Such an analysis should then be compared with 
complete analyses of the best slates of like colour, and 
before a-final conclusion is reached as to the value of the 
slate its microscopic analysis and the results of the tests of 
its strength, elasticity, porosity and corrodibility should 
be considered in connection with its chemical analysis. 
Merriman concludes from six different kinds of tests applied 
to each of twenty-four specimens of old Bangor and Albion 
(Pennsylvania) slates, as well as from the results of several 
general chemical analyses, that :— 

“The strongest slate stands highest in weathering 
qualities, so that a flexural test affords an excellent index 
of all its properties, particularly if the ultimate deflection 
and the manner of rupture be noted. The strongest and 
best slate has the highest percentage of silicates of iron and 
alumina, but is not necessarily the lowest in carbonates of 
lime and magnesia. Chemical analyses give only imperfect 
conclusions regarding the weathering qualities of slates, 
and do not satisfactorily explain their physical properties.” 

Reverdin and De la Harpe also call attention to the fact 
that good slate may have a high percentage of calcium car- 
bonate, and that others free from it may be poor, and that 
the presence of pyrite is not necessarily a bad indication, 
for it may not decompose. This statement needs modifica- 
tion, however, by adding that marcasite even in small 
quantities is very deleterious, for it decomposes very readily. 

Besides these tests, there are a few others which are of 
scientific rather than economic importance. Umlauft sug- 
gests heating small splinters of slate under the blowpipe to 
determine the presence of pyrite and carbon and to ascer- 
tain the relative fusibility of different slates ; also the test 
with bead of borax or phosphate of soda and ammonia to 
determine the presence of iron. He recommends putting 
a splinter of slate in pure hydrochloric acid in a watch 
glass, and after evaporation examining the precipitate 
microscopically ; also the application of the same treatment 
to a splinter after fusion with the blowpipe. He recom- 
mends also the application of the ordinary mineralogical 
tests for hardness, e.g. scratching the slate with calcite and 
fluorite. 

Hutchins finds that the presence of chlorite minerals can 
be detected by heating the slate to dull redness, thus dehy- 
drating and discolouring those minerals, then preparing a 
thin section of the slate so treated and comparing it with 
sections of the normal rock. 


The Third International Congress for the development of 
drawing and art teaching is to be held in London during 
August 1908. The two preceding congresses have been 
held at Paris and Berne. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


ae following pictures have lately been added to th 
National Gallery :— 
‘Une Parade,” by Gabriel de Saint-Aubin, No, 2,126 
hung in Room XVII., bought from the Lewis Fund) 
“The Water Lane,” by Jan Siberechts, No. 2,130 
presented by Mr. J. P. Heseltine, hung in Room XIII. _ 
“Roses,” No. 2,133, and “ Apples,” No. 2,134, by Henr 
Fantin Latour, and a sketch of “The Marsh of Arleux,” by 
J. B. Corot, No. 2,135, all bequeathed by the late Mrs 
Edwin Edwards and hung in Room XVII. Be 
Asmall engraved portrait of Lully, the musician, by 
Auguste de Saint-Aubin, No. 2,136, illustrating the pictur 
by Rigaud, No. 2,081, presented by the Comtesse di 
Coullanges, hung in Room XVI. : 
Besides the above permanent additions to the Galler 
at Trafalgar Square, Sir Hickman Bacon has lent hi 
“Tavern Scene,” by Adrian Brouwer, placed in Room Xiil. 
and Sir George Donaldson has lent his portrait of “ Boma c 
Savoy,” by Ambrogio de Predis, which has been placed i 
Room IV. se 
The following two pictures have been added to th 
collection of British pictures at the Tate Gallery:— 
“The Picnic,” by Sir David Wilkie, No. 2,131, presente 
by Sir Charles Robinson through the National Art Collec 
tions Fund, hung in Room I.; and a portrait of Mr. Morri 
Moore by Alfred Stevens, No. 2,132, presented through th 
National Art Collections Fund by Mr. J. Duveen, Mr. Sargen 
R.A., Mr. Herbert Cooke, Mr. A. MacNicoll, Mr. A. Ad 
Pass and other donors, hung in Room IIL. a 
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PERCENTAGE IN AMERICA. 


fake following letters from architects relating to th 
schedule of charges of the American Institute hay 
appeared in The Inland Architect :— y 
Boston : July 3, 1907. 

I personally feel on the whole satisfied with th 
present schedule of the A..A. The system of basing th 
charges of architects for professional service upon the co: 
of the building is not an ideal one, and in many cases tl 
architect under it is much overpaid and in many more he 
not paid enough, but a person with fairly even practic 
need not have any cause to complain very seriously if tl 
details of his business are properly attended to. W 
would all favour of course a system by which the archite 
would be paid an amount based upon the time he gives | 
the work, upon his own experience and the magnitude 
the work itself, quite irrespective of what the builder mé 
charge for carrying out the work, but lam afraid any suc 
scheme as this would be too much to hope for und 
existing business conditions.—Yours very truly, i 
: C. H. Brac 


Boston: July.t, 1 


ie: 
3 ue 


o7, 

The commission basis I consider radically wrong. TI 
cost of the architect’s services bears no relation to the co 
of the building except on buildings of the same kindat 


character. Compare the draughting and the person 
service of the architect on a house worth 200,000 dols. wi 
the draughting and personal service necessary for a scho 
costing 200,000 dols., having twenty-five or thirty lar; 
rooms identical in every respect. It is undesirable that 
architect should have a financial interest in the cost of t! 
work. If he is extravagant his compensation is greater 
he is careful and economical he will spend more time a 
money in effecting savings for his client, merely to be pa 
less himself. Various remedies have been suggested. 
1. That the client be charged on the basis of cost. 
draughting, this being multiplied by three or four to cov 
cost of office expenses and the proper profit. a 
2, That the client pay a fixed sum for the architect's fe 
and in addition the actual cost of doing the work. The 
leaves the client at sea as to what he must eventually pt 
and might make the architect careless as to his salary 4 
The second is open in part to the same objection, but 
either case the architect might be willing to fix a lumt 
cost. His fee might be based on the old commission bas 
as ¢.g. 23 per cent: of the estimated cost, and not to be alter 
by actual cost. Cost of draughting being rendered mont! 
could be checked by the client, and if it were costing ! 
much, less expensive men could be put on it. A fair w 
to arrive at the office expense chargeable to each job apP@ 
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me spent on the draughting irrespective of the salary of 
.e man, as the low salary man takes as much office room 
id uses as much material as the high man. These various 
iggestions have come to me from different men ; they are 
ot my own ideas. They seem to me practicable and on 
e right line, and in practice work well.—Yours very truly, 
R. Cuipston Sturcis. 


Baltimore : July 2, 1907. 
We, as a firm, do consider that the present rate of com- 
ission to architects, according to the A.I.A., is too low to 
equately pay for the work required, and particularly so 
- all contracts under 10,000 dols. We also think 
sre may be a more appropriate and just method 
payment to architects for services rendered than 
> percentage on amount of contract, as, in a very 
ge number of instances, the architects’ services cannot be 
tly rated, in the various lines on which their work must 
done, by a simple rate of percentage on the cost of the 
rk to the owner. While we think that very possibly some 
er method might be established for the just payment of 
hitects’ fees than by schedule arranged by the A.I.A., we 
-not at present willing to state that this is our Positive 
nion, nor to suggest what such changed methods might 
without giving the subject deeper consideration than we 

e yet been able to do.—Very iruly yours, 
Wyatt & Nottie. 


Richmond, Va. : June 28, 1907. 

The schedule of charges as fixed by the A.I.A. has been 
vogue for years, and is generally ‘used, certainly by all 
hitects in good standing in their practice. This schedule 
enerally known and understood by the public, and they 
Satisfied with its requirements as to charges, &c., 
ognising as they do the standing and influence in the 
ttsof the AIA. It has required some years for this 
be understood and appreciated, and now to abolish or 
nge it would, in my opinion, be a mistake. This 
edule is headed, “ The Proper Minimum Charges, &c.,” 
the architect, where he thinks he would not be properly 
d for his services, can increase such charges by a special 
eement with his client before the work is done; andheis 
) authorised by the schedule to make a special rate in 
ess of the 5 per cent. where the building costs less than 
00 dols. To abolish or change the schedule by increasing 
fees would reopen a matter which is now fixed and 
gnised, and would lead to complications and allow a 
rease in the regular rates by some and an increase by 
rs. I have adhered to the A.A. schedule in my 
tice of many years.—Very truly yours, 


M. J. Dimmockx. 
7 Philadelphia : July 1, 1907. 
We have just written a letter to a special committee of 
Philadelphia Chapter, American Institute of Architects, 
1 the subject of professional fees, which covers our 
'S, SO We quote from it as follows :— 
In our judgment the present minimum rate of 5 per 
on the cost of general construction with an additional 
cent. on the cost of mechanical work where the services 
echanical experts are required, and to per cent. on 
ost of furniture and fixtures designed or selected, is 
ficient and Satisfactory compensation for all work of 
onsiderable size. Residence work, alterations, monu- 
al work and work of special character generally can- 
€ done profitably except by charging a considerably 
t fee, which should be a matter for each office to 
ate for itself as May suit its policy or the circumstances 
*h individual case. 
Certain classes of factory work, storehouses and work 
at nature can be done profitably on a 33 per cent. 
,the commission to be computed on the total cost of 
ork and the owner to pay for the services of mechani- 
“perts. In the latter work we make a distinction 
‘en the mechanical work which forms part of the 
ng, Such as heating, lighting and elevators, and the 
nery in case the building is a factory. The latter is 
nerally included in the architect’s work. _ 

To per cent. charge for furniture and fixtures in a 
ag of any considerable size is an equiable one if 
tly understood and arranged between the client and 
‘chitects. Although the cost of designing elaborate 
iré May perhaps exceed the commission received 
it the difference is made up by the greater profits on 
Sand the various fixtures, which are largely matters 


€ction and call for discriminating taste rather than 
3€ In labour and time. 
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“ Our feeling is that the minimum rates should be con- 
fined to the work first described above. While small 
houses, country residences, alterations and work of that 
nature cannot be done by the ordinary office at the minimum 
rate, it is reasonably profitable to the young architect who 
does most, if not all, of the work himself, and it would be 
an injustice to deprive him of the opportunity to do such 
work in a self-respecting manner by establishing a greater 
minimum charge for it and telling him he must not do it for 
less. This does not mean that the larger offices should not 
charge larger fees for such work; on the contrary, they 
should, so that the client who desires to build a small house 
or do any of the work coming within the above classifica- 
tion can decide for himself whether he will employ the 
young man at 5 per cent. or whether he will avail himself 
of the larger organisation and perhaps greater experience 
of the better known offices by paying the difference.”—V ery 
truly yours, Rankin, Kettoce & CRANE, 

s 


School Hygiene. 
Sir,—As a slightly incorrect statement was published, 


it would be as well to explain in some detail the important 
new move in the matter of school hygiene which was 
taken at the closing meeting of the recent International 
Congress. 

The permanent international committee, consisting of 
about sixty members selected from almost every country, 
has hitherto only met during congresses. Arising out of 
the question of whether it would not be a proper thing to 
establish a bureau, with a permanent staff, library and 
museum, and so on, in some central but neutral spot, such 
as a Swiss or Dutch town, it was decided, as explained by 
Drs. Mathieu, Burgerstein and Kerr, that it would probably 
lead to greater progress if such bureau was not localised, 
but if each country had its own centre for the diffusion of 
knowledge, and to act as a clearing-house in the matter of 
school hygiene statistics, laws and regulations. Finally, to 
supervise in scientific matters and generally to do all that is 
Possible at all times or places to forward the human 
interests which are bound up in the special lines of know- 
ledge included in school hygiene, the international com- 
mittee has formed a small council. 

This council has all the powers of an ordinary com- 


mittee. It can form sub-committees of experts on special 
inquiries. The usual committee procedure is to sit rounda 
table and discuss matters, but this council will deal with 
the various subjects that arise, submitting the different 
topics by correspondence, collating the answers, and finally 
making pronouncements in urgent matters after a meeting 
of the council. 

It is obvious that for efficiency such council should be 
small and yet have in it elements to secure permanence, 
and at the same time possibilities of slow but constant 
change. This has been done by deciding that it shall con- 
sist of the president of the past congress, the president 
of the congress which has just been held and the presi- 
dent of the next congress. Nine other members are to be 
elected, of whom three are to be from the country where 
the congress was last held, and three from the country 
where it will be held next, three being selected from other 
lands. 

Certain matters, for instance, will almost at once come 
under the consideration of this council. Such might be 
quoted as :— 

The question of how medical inspection of schools can 
best be carried out with the maximum of efficiency and 
minimum of cost. 

The question of how far the laws of health can best be 
imparted to the coming generation, so that later they will 
know how to care for themselves and those dependent on 
them. : 

The best systems or methods of physical training for 
both sexes at various ages. 

The feeding of children requiring proper nutrition, so 
that it shall be done without developing pauperism and 
with regard to those upon whom the cost falls. 

These four matters are being dealt with practically in a 
great variety of ways, and this council should be able to 
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collect and analyse known facts to show which methods are 
best for any town or state. 

It is obvious that information thus digested will have a 
very great value politically as well as educationally, and 
this council may in time come to be officially regarded as 
quite analogous in matters of school hygiene to that other 
Congress of Peace now in session at The Hague. 

LaupER Brunton, President. 
James KERR, 
E. WuitTE WALLIS, 
Hon. General Secretaries. 
Royal Sanitary Institute, London. 


GENERAL. 


His Highness Prince Henry zu Schonaich-Carolath has 
graciously consented to act as president of the. fourteenth 
International Congress for Hygiene and Demography. Dr. 
Rubner, privy councillor of medicine, professor of hygiene 
at the Royal University of Berlin, and Professor Dr. von 
Mayr, Under-Secretary of State, Munich, will be vice- 
presidents. 

Messrs. W. E. Sproat & Eldon Warwick, architects, Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead, have been awarded first place in the 
competition for a Carnegie library to be erected in Birken- 
head, at a cost of 13,000/, Mr. C. Heathcote, the assessor, 
examined twenty-two sets of drawings, and awarded second 
and third places to Mr. T. T. Rees and Mr. C. E. Deacon 
respectively. Messrs. Sproat & Warwick’s plans were 
adopted on Wednesday by the Birkenhead Town Council. 

Mr. Francis Ford, late curator of the Royal Architectural 
Museum, Westminster, and secretary of the Society of Art 
Masters, died at his residence in Fulham on the 1gth inst. 
at the age of seventy-six. 

Cracks having appeared in the walls of the north and 
south transepts of Southwell Minster, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners are taking steps to prevent further slipping 
of the foundations. The process of underpinning and 
broadening the base upon which the masonry rests is in 
progress. ‘The parts affected form, with the nave, the oldest 
portion of the cathedral, having been built early in the 
eleventh century by Archbishop Thomas. The cathedral is 
in no immediate danger. 


The Parks Committee of Glasgow Corporation, having 
accepted from the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College the statue of James Watt, from the top of their old 
college buildings in Bath Street, have appointed a sub- 
committee to arrange for it being placed in a suitable 


position in a public park. 


At the Meeting on Monday of the Stirling Town Council 
it was reported that seventy architects had received copies 
of the conditions of competition in connection with the com- 


petitive plans for the proposed uew municipal buildings. 


The Scarborough District Council have agreed to pay 
670/., the amount claimed by the officials of the Duchy of 
Lancaster for damage to the Duchy plantation at Cloughton, 
alleged to have been caused by the hot cinders from the 


Council’s steam roller having been thrown on the roadside. 


Sir W. Robertson Copland, M.I.C.E., died at his Glasgow 
He was 
born at Stirling in 1838, and was educated at the High 
School, and subsequently at the High School and University 
of Glasgow. At the University he was first prizeman in 
Civil engineering 
he chose as his profession, and his practical knowledge of 
it was gained chiefly in the office of the late David Smith, 
C.E. Later he joined the engineering staff of the old Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Railway. From 1862 till 1866 he held 
the position of burgh engineer in the town of Paisley, which 
post he forsook. to enter business in Glasgow as a civil 
engineer on his own behalf. He acted as consulting or 
constructing engineer in connection with many great water 
As 
witness, arbiter, or oversman. his services were constantly 
requisitioned in connection with water schemes or disputes 
His chief public work was in his associa- 
tion with the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
Two-thirds of the new institution have been 
As chairman of the 
governors he. was indefatigable in his efforts to raise funds 
him that. the sum of 250,000/. has, 


residence on Monday, at the age of sixty-nine. 


mathematics and in civil engineering. 


undertakings in the United Kingdom and abroad. 


related. thereto. 


College. 
erected in George Street, Glasgow. 


and itis mainly due to 
been collected. 


The Historic Parish Church of Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, 
has recently undergone considerable repair, and the de- 
cayed stone treated with a preservative fluid, but it has now 
been discovered that the roof needs more attention than was 
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anticipated. The Vicar of Carisbrooke, in appealing for 
financial support, says :—‘‘ We are anxious to repair the 
ancient roof instead of building a new deal one. The ok 
roof can be restored at considerable outlay of time anc 
material, and it seems very desirable not to injure thy 
venerable character of the building. We are very short o 
money, and we seem to have dried up all the ordinary 
springs of benevolence. This is a building in which th 
whole island takes an interest, and we are constantly bein; 
entreated not to alter and modernise it.. We are as anxiou; 
as anybody to pursue this course, but what are we to doi 
we are left without funds ? The work ought to be thoroughh 
done.” es 
The Government of Jamaica invite applications for the 
post of surveyor and architectural officer at a commencin; 
salary of 600/. before September 10. Candidates must bc 
thoroughly qualified as building surveyors and, if possible 
designing architects, and must have worked under som 
important municipal body. 4 

Two Months ago the governors of Castleford and distric 
secondary school held a competition for plans for ney 
premises. Mr. W. S. Brierley, York, the arbitrator, con 
sidered those of Messrs. Robinson & Jones, architects 
Leeds, the best of the 38 sets submitted. The governors 
however, after consultation with the authorities at Wake 
field, set them aside in favour of those of Mr. W. S. Braith 
waite, another Leeds architect. Efforts to secure the worl 
to the premier winner have failed. The urban council 
concerned—Castleford, Whitwood, Allerton Bywater an 
Glass Houghton—all object to baths, which the adopte 
plans include, as causing unnecessary initial outlay an 
upkeep, and as likely to injure the baths about to b 
erected in Castleford. Castleford Council, a member o 
which is chairman of the governors, failing to get satisfac 
tory reasons for their action from their representative: 
have called upon them to resign. in 


The Committee formed to carry out the erection of 
statue to the Greek Emperor Constantin Paléologue, kille 
in 1453 in defending Constantinople, at the time the tow 
was taken by Mohamet II, invite entries for am ite 
national competition, which will be judged by an inte 
national jury in Rome from June 18 to October 28, 190! 
Artists must submit their models of the statue, the pedeste 
and the bas-reliefs which will ornament the pedestal. Th 
statue and the pedestal will be finally made in marble an 
the bas-reliefs in bronze. Particulars can be obtained frot 
the Greek Legation in London. . ¢ 

The Report of the director of the National Gallery: 


| Ireland for 1906 shows that among the pictures purchase 


for the collection was a Holy Family ascribed to Jacol 
Palma, for 500/. The most interesting gift received by th 
gallery was a portrait of the Irish antiquary, Dr. Joh 
O’Donovan, by Charles Grey, R.H.A., presented by his sot 
Mr. R. O’Donovan. ea 
The Five Urban District Councils of Farnworth, Worsle 
Little Hulton, Kearsley and Little Lever, in south-ea 
Lancashire, which have a joint population of over 60,00 
are combining to build a Secondary school for their unite 
needs. It will be situated in Farnworth, and will accomm 
date 350 scholars. The scheme is now well advanced. | 
The Manchester Education Committee are about to ‘mal 
application to the Local Government Board for their sancti 
to the borrowing of 5,000/. to cover the cost of the alteratio 
and additions to the Ducie Avenue - Municipal scho« 
Greenheys; 9,500/. to cover the cost of the additions to t! 
Southall Street Municipal school, Cheetham ; and 9,700/. 
provide for the cost of the enlargement and improyeme 
of the Ardwick Municipal school. a 
Owing to the Great Increase in the number of studel 
at Ruskin College, Oxford, the staff is being increase 
There are at present fifty-two students in residence, © 
sisting of twenty miners, seven engineers, four weave 
four railway servants, two boilermakers and one each of t 
following occupations :— Cotton-drawer, joiner, | harne: 
maker, shipwright, steel smelter, compositor, carter, St 
| carver, coachmaker, tailor, patternmaker, gasworker 4 
iron-moulder. . The plans for the new building are 
under the consideration of the college. , It will be erected 
the site of the temporary buildings adjoining Worees 
College. The present buildings are to be pulled down 4 
a new college, with accommodation for 100 students, erect 
For this purpose the college will require about 20,000/, 
The Manchester and Salford Trades Council: ha 
passed a resolution expressing the Council’s approval 
the holding of an industrial exhibition in Manchester int 
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THE WEEK. 


EVER may be the demerits of the Small Hold- 
ct, the present state of the rural districts makes it 
ary that an experiment of the kind should at 
be tried. As the Bill left the Commons it was 
ed that in cases where compensation had to be 
he amount was to be determined by a valuer. 
are a great many surveyors all over England 
re competent to deal with such questions, and 
is nO necessity to create a new body of men. 
ords, however, proposed the substitution of 
ator” for “valuer.” The difference in the two 
would mean a much larger expense than was 
ary. From motives of economy the Commons 
lot accept the amendment, and the Lords did not 
on it. The following sub-section was, however, 
ed by Lord St. Atpwyn:—“ The matters to be 
d to a valuer before the commencement of 
nancy created by the compulsory hiring shall, 
e application of either party, be ordered 
> Board of Agriculture to be determined by 
tion instead of by a valuer. Provided that 
sts of the arbitration which the Board may 
© have been incurred by reason of such matters 
eferred to arbitration instead of to a valuer shall 
| by the party applying for arbitration.” Every 
Sr who has had to deal with landowners and 
must know that the procedure which is to follow 
> not only costly, but embarrassing. The fact that 
ard of Agriculture can have a voice in the 
ices may be considered as a Saving clause. But 
not follow that in a Government office all the 
of petty cases can be considered. F rom his 

knowledge it would not be difficult to acquaint 
surveyor with the particulars of the dispute, and 
oney and temper would be saved by his adjudi- 

As Lord St. Atpwyn pressed his proposal, it 
De accepted, 


2 ee 


Prospectus of the Glasgow School of Art for 
10M 1907-8 has appeared. _It will commence on 
ber 5. The Director of Architectural Studies 
fessor of Design is M. Euctne Bourbon, a 
architect, Mr. A, M. GiBEoN is also professor, 
- Uisttuctor is Mr. W. R. Warson. It is stated 
School of Architecture is under the superintend- 
 joint-committee representative of the Technical 
and the School of Art. The instruction is given 
nstitutions, The Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
rdially recommends to architects’ pupils and 
ces attendance at the classes in the School of 
ure as a necessary part of their architectural 
1. The diploma course, taken as much as 
In the day classes, is particularly recom- 
The Royal Institute of. British Archi- 
> granted that :—" The diploma or senior 
* Of the school (the latter with the full 
ry examination) exempts from the —pre- 
and intermediate €xaminations of the R.I.B,A.” 
lete course of study leads to a diploma, and is 
diploma course. A restricted portion of the 
Se, called the certificate course, qualifies for a 
tificate, the junior division of this course for a 
tificate, The dipioma course, which is pre- 
a preliminary €xamination, may be taken in 

@y or in the evening classes, The certificate 
taken in the evening classes.. An entrance 
on Is required. - Special courses of study have 
Provided :—(1) For architectural students who, 
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architectural instruction. The new school building, 
designed by Messrs. Honeyman, Keppre & MackinTosu, 
is expected to be ready for occupation in September 
1908. Towards the cost the Scottish Education De- 
partment have subscribed 1 5,000/.,, and the Corporation 
of Glasgow 3,000/. 


THE number of advertisements which offer accom- 
modation to visitors to the Isle of Arran during the 
season is generally surprising. For a place which is in 
such general request the accommodation is limited, and 
in consequence is expensive. However, the island 
offers so much that is novel to a townsman that the 
inconvenience of smal] rooms and high prices is ignored, 
There is always grumbling against the enactments of 
the estate office, which are obstacles to building. Many 
people who are connected with building finance look 
with amazement on the splendid opportunities for profit 
which are neglected. Visitors are usually informed of 
the dislike to their appearance which is entertained by 
the owners of the island. They also learn that, except in 
one or two places in a limited area, all the occu- 
Pants are tenants-at-will. If an innkeeper were 
to change his premises into an hotel without 
permission he would be liable to eviction. It is now 
said that a change is contemplated, and that feus or 
leases will be granted. That intimation ought to be 
sufficient to attract speculators not only from Scotland, 
but from England. Indeed, nobody would be sur- 
prised if some Americans seized the opportunity for 
building lodging-houses, hotels and residences on a great 
scale. Owing to the peculiar character of the circular 
from the estate office, there is at first an unusual 
hesitation to take advantage of what ought to be a 
most fertile source of profit. No doubt something will 
be done to allay misapprehension. But, considering 
what Arran is and what it could easily become, the 
delay is tantalising at least. 


TuE casts of fragments of sculpture from the frieze 
of the Parthenon presented by the Greek Government 
to the British Museum may cause some visitors to ask 
why the originals were not removed by Lord Excmw 
with the other examples from the temple. Only one 
specimen is found in the collection ; it represents two 
horsemen, one of whom appears to be urging his com- 
rade to take his place by his side. It was considered 
by Visconti that the cavalry shown on the western 
frieze represented the last comers, some of whom were 
endeavouring to join the main body, while others are 
shown as mounting their horses. The western frieze 
is remarkable because it suggests that the figures were 
not equally crowded throughout. One of the horsemen 
suggests the richness of the armour which was sometimes. 
worn by the Greeks, Another figure is interesting 
because the youth is shown wearing the Thessalonian 
hat. . The western. frieze extended over the pronaos, 
and over the ante or door-posts of the opisthodomos, 
or back entrance. Dr. Murray considered that some 
of the men shown on. the western frieze were 
intended to suggest a class: of assistants. He has 
found that there are no horses for six of the figures, 
and that one man who is evidently intended to be an 
equestrian awaits his horse. He also remarks :— 
“ Looking behind the necessities of artistic composition 
we see that this west frieze represents a~ number of 
characteristic groups such as would be. observed 
scattered over the open space of preparation, and 
looking at it as a composition we admire the extraordi- 
nary skill with which a predominant: movement in one 
direction, absolutely required by the form and dimensions 
of the frieze, is combined with an almost infinite variety 
ofaction and attitude, which indicates the incompleteness 


ceptional circumstances, take some of the 
5 2) for. Students of the painting, modelling 
ative art classes of the School of Art and for 
in the Technical College who require some 


of the preparations and the ‘scattered position of the 
groups inthe reality.” Although: only casts, the 
addition of the western frieze will give a. new interest 
to the parts already possessed by the British Museum. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

HERE are two statements in the “return” of the 
British Museum which cannot be considered as 
satisfactory. One relates to the appearance of serious 
‘defects in the facing stones of the buildings. Iron 
plugs were used instead of copper plugs for bonding, 
and by the oxidation of the iron a very large portion of. 
the surface has been cracked and burst. The other 
statement is the record of the continuance of the 
decline in the number of people visiting the collections. 
In the preceding year there was a falling-off of over 
140,000. According to the latest return there was a 
further reduction of nearly 122,000. Fewer people enter 
the Museum on Sundays, and the number of students in 
the Reading-room was also less than in the year 
before. The masonry can be repaired, but it is difficult 
to see what measures can be adopted which will have 

the power of attracting visitors. 


The scheme of extension which is now being carried | 


out from the plans of Mr. J. J. Burnet is described. 
Further precautions against fire have been adopted by 
the introduction of sectional walls in the roofing. All 
the wooden floors in the galleries have been planed and 
polished. There is not only increased cleanliness in 
the galleries, but in the interior of the show-cases. For, 
in spite of all precautions, the floating dust raised by the 
traffic of the visitors could not be prevented from pene- 
trating them. Electric fans and additional skylights have 
been introduced in some of the galleries. _An improved 
drainage system has been completed at the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington, an electric- 
lighting scheme is under consideration, as well as pro- 
posals for better ventilation. 

Egypt appears to be inexhaustible, and the acquisi- 
tions comprise much which is interesting. Although 
they are supposed to date from so late a period as the 
eighth century of our era—which is modern for anything 
Egyptian—the artist’s palette in .ornamented leather, 
with a support for the wrist, water-vessel and cavities 
for the reed brushes, is likely to be more attractive to 
some of our readers than larger works. Another 
curious addition is the limestone base of a pillar which 

“was hollowed out and made to serve as the apse of a 
small shrine in a Coptic church. However, for architects 
the most important addition of the year is a hard dark 
granite statue of Sren-Murt, the famous architect and 
builder of the temple Tcheser Tcheseru, z.e. the “ Holiest 
of the Holy,” of Queen HAtTsHEpseEt, who reigned over 
Egypt about p.c. 1550. Sen-Mut was the “chief of 
works” in all Egypt, the “chief craftsman of every 
trade,” and he was the overseer of the house wherein 
the tribute in gold paid by the Soudan was stored. The 
queen adopted male attributes and attire, and she 
appears in this statue as the ‘‘ Young Horus,” whom 
the architect holds on his knees. 

Of late years Assyria appears to render nothing but 
records of baked clay. One in the form of a cone bears 
the name of Samsu-iLuna, king of Babylon, about 
B.C. 2145. It commemorates the rebuilding of the great 
wall which surrounded the city of Sippar in Babylonia. 
The king states that he undertook the work at the 
direct command of SHAMASH the sun-god, the patron 
deity of Sippar, and of Marpuk, the god of the city of 
Babylon, his capital; and he declares that, by their 
help, he brought the work to a successful issue. It is 
needless to say the opportunity is taken to record the 


king’s titles and his achievements, and how well he 
stood with the sun-god. It is the largest example of a 
cone memorial known to exist. Among other tablets is 
one inscribed with the lists of the labourers or slaves 
employed on some of the great temple estates. Three 
limestone slabs with figures in relief have been obtained. 

It is difficult to acquire worthy objects for the collec- 
tions of Greek and Roman antiquities. Several ex- 
amples of jewellery have been secured. A statuette of 
a woman in a long lonic chiton, holding her skirt with 
her left hand, was purchased in Bergen, in Norway, 
and was said to have been found near that town with 
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three Italian fibule. It suggests part of the 
derived in some raid by the Northmen. A few g 
marble sarcophagus with a representation of ; 
carved on its front, and several terra-cotta object: 
also purchased. Among the donations are a 
of thirty-three plaster casts of fragments fro 
frieze of the Parthenon, taken from the origir 
Athens. These are intended to complete the M 
series of the Parthenon frieze, and were presen 
the Greek Government. Another series of | 
found on the site of an ancient sanctuary near De 
perros, in the Sierra Morena, Spain, and 
probably belong to the pre-Roman period abo 
sixth century B.c., consist of 103 votive off 
chiefly bronze statuettes of a rude type repre: 
men and women. Besides these there are 
models of parts of the human body and imple 
three bronze fibule and one statuette in iron 
Artuur Evans has given several examples of p 
fragments of wall-painting, models of stone vas 
other antiquities found at Knossos. - 
Early British antiquities cannot be said 
as much interest as those from Eastern Eu 
Asia. Among the additions are eight gold b 
found in a gravel-pit at Bexley, Kent; two em 
gold bands from Ravencliffe Cave, Derby: ri 
stumps of stakes used for defending the ford at 
ford, where Casar probably crossed the T 
bronze brooches, gilt pendants, pin, stylus anc 
fragments from two graves at Leagrave, Bed: 
The Department of Coins and Medals h 
enriched by several valuable examples. Three: 
from Volo are supposed to be unique. A penny 
at Romney, in Kent, is evidence that the mint 
operation in the time of Henry I. It is not often 
are amusing. But one ordered by Napoteon | 
he was preparing for the invasion of England m 
can hardly be considered as more than a piece ¢ 
trap. On the obverse is the head of NaPoLEon, 
the reverse HercuLes overthrowing a marine 
with the legend, ‘‘Descente en Angleterre—Fi 
Londres en 1804.” This medal was. struc 
finished dies made by JzEurrRoy and DENON, 
bably unique. 3 
The most important addition of the year con 
5,551 pieces selected from the extensive collec 
Dr. Freperick Parkes WeBER. He gave the] 
the right to choose any specimens they might: 
There were coins of all periods, primitive fc 
currency, British and Colonial coins and nu 
medals. Specimens representing methods of 
and adulteration were also included in Dr. V 
collection. - 
The King has presented to the Department ol 
scripts two charred papyrus rolls from Hereu 
which originally formed part of the gift of the Ne 
Government in 1803-6. Five rolls from th 
collection were presented to the British Mus 
H.M. Queen Victoria in 1865 ; the rest were ae 
in unsuccessful attempts to open them. Of | 
rolls now presented, one has been opened, and ‘ 
portions of the work of Eprcurus, © De Natur 
other is unopened. The Egyptian Exploratio 
has presented twenty-two papyri from Oxyrhynt 
large collection of Greek papyri was also pul 
The principal bequest received during the Y' 
from Mr. Rosert PEARSON BRERETON, of Own 
consists of his collections in twenty-three volt 
lating to the churches of North Northamptonsl 
Rutland, and to the church towers of Somer 
includes, besides notes and an incomplete arch! 
history of the buildings, nearly eight hundr 
manent photographs taken by himself. a 
Many drawings of details of English ¢l 
castles, old houses, &c., were bequeathed by 
C. A. Buckier, by whom, as well as by other? 
of his family, several series of examples already 
the Department. Three volumes of drawings of ¢ 
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o. Northampton, with notes by GILBERT FLETCHER, 
Towcester, 1807-12, were presented. Another 
est consists of seven volumes of collections by the 
Sir H. Drypen, Bart (d. 1899), relating to broughs, 
’ houses, stone circles, &c., in Scotland and the 
land Isles, with drawings, plans, &c. The Depart- 
of Prints and Drawings has been enriched by no 
than 4,176 examples. One hundred and two por- 
, chiefly executed in pencil, of eminent persons of 
nineteenth century are by Henri and Rupotr 
IANN. The Trustees have acquired from Mr. ArtHuUR 
u1SON a collection of 1,851 Japanese colour-printed 
cuts (on 2,ror sheets). It was formed with the 
of the best Japanese experts, all but first-rate 
ples in fine early states being excluded ; so that, 
th there exist much larger collections, there are 
few of more uniformly high and select quality, or 
- fitted to form the nucleus of a standard series for 
istorical and technical study of this very important 
h of Japanese popular art. 

will be evident from the foregoing examples of 
iditions to the collections that if the British public 
ot visit the Museum, it is not from the absence of 
ties in the different departments. Much else could 
entioned which is deserving of attention. But 
can be no question that for instruction there is no 
um in Europe which offers a more varied assem- 

of objects than can be found in Bloomsbury. 


__ 


ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE. 
1E numerous buildings erected of late years in 
London in which sculpture is employed must 
- the most indifferent spectator. It is the more 
‘kable when we consider the neglect of sculpture 
| architectural accessory which has prevailed in 
ountry for so many years. We could understand 
urs who had to expend money considering that it 
referable to pay for a piece of sculpture which 
be observed in a gallery or a drawing-room than 


pend the money on a statue or a relief to be | 


1 on the exterior of a mansion exposed to all the 
tudes of the climate. But what is remarkable is 
nen who posed to be legislators in art seemed 
scious of the advantage which sculpture, when 
wehitecturally, could impart to a building. 
les may be cited. 
* Cyartes Eastitake was consulted concerning 
ost efficient way of decorating the new Houses of 
ment. He wrote several reports which will be 
entombed in Blue-books. Among other subjects 
ated of sculpture. But although his long essay 
ned, sober and safe, it would be impossible to 
vom it any desire to have sculpture employed 
‘RY'S building. 
né years earlier FLaxman lectured on sculpture 
students of the Royal Academy, and the reports 
t he said form a classic. He could not well 
he architectural sculpture of Egypt. But he pre- 
treating of the statues. With later works he 
1a similar manner. FLAXxMAN was not employed 
decoration of buildings, nor were any of the 
S addressed likely to be more fortunate. Their 
sions would probably be confined to statues, 
nd small reliefs. The teacher acted honestly 
» them by offering suggestions concerning the 
work by which they would be enabled to live. 
‘MANS time it might be supposed there was a 
of decorating some kinds of structure which 
€ set up as memorials of the war with France. 
XEYNOLDs’s time sucha possibility was not to be 
ned. The President was therefore to be excused 
> lectured on sculpture if he confined himself 
Apollo Belvedere, the Venus of Medicis, the 
» the Moses, the Rape of the Sabines and a few 
orks, If he had given consideyation to all 
; of the sculptor’s art he would not have been so 


, 
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certain about sculpture having only one style, to express 
which the utmost degree of formality was required, 
Whether sculpture arose out of the necessity to 
decorate buildings has been disputed. There seems 
little doubt that meteorites and unwrought stones received 
remarkable reverence from the Greeks. But there can be 
no question that as men advanced they became more 
favourable to the representation of figures on the walls 
of their structures. By that addition they found that 


A few | 


buildings became more expressive of purpose and other 
meanings, so they continued the practice. The sculptor’s 
art can to-day be as serviceable as it was with the 
Egyptians, Assyrians and Greeks. It would perhaps 
be more correct to say that the necessity with us is 
stronger. We have greater varieties of buildings than 
the ancients possessed, and it-is not always easy to 
make each of them suggest its purpose. But any 
deficiency of that kind can be more or less compensated 
by sculpture or painting. In the days of Reynoxps it 
was considered that sculpture had an onerous task in 
self-explanation. ‘Take from Apotto his lyre,” he 
said, “ from Baccuus his thyrsus and vine leaves, and 
from MELEAGER the boar’s head, and there will remain 
little or no difference in their characters.” But by 
somewhat greater freedom of treatment modern sculpture 
can be made to serve as explanatory of the building it 
adorns, owing to the judgment exercised in the selection 
of the figures. 

It would be advantageous if, for a time at least, all 
figures which are introduced as adornment of architec- 
ture should have a relation to the building which can be 
easily perceived. In churches it is possible to have 
saints who are typical representatives of the virtues. 
It would also be allowable to employ figures representa- 


| tive of the old and new Dispensation, like those to be 


seen in some Medizeval churches. <A scene like that 
employed by Birp in the western pediment of St. Paul’s 
would also be evident to all Christians. There is a 
danger, however, when certain figures are inevitable 
that they will become stereotyped in character. If we 
take the evidence of VIOLLET-LE-Duc, French architec- 
tural sculpture long suffered from that evil. On demand 
any sculptor who went in for such work would be able, 
he said, to supply sketch models of Industry, Agricul- 


| ture, Music, Poetry, Glory, War, Faith, Charity, Peace, 


the Sciences, the Arts, the Muses, &c. As generally 
little time was given to consider what was desirable or 
apposite, in the end the commissions were divided, and 
the sculptors were indifferent to what kind of figures 
fell to their lot. VioLLEtT-LE-Duc’s remedy was the 
employment of a single sculptor for the whole of the 
building, or, if that was too large, then for a definite 
part of it. As that course was rarely possible, owing 
to the number of privileged claimants, he said that all 
wise architects in France disclaimed responsibility for 
the sculpture of their buildings. It may be a long 
time before such a state of affairs is possible in this 
country. But it can to some extent be remedied if the 
architect will think out the scheme of sculpture, leaving 
details to the interpretation of the sculptor or sculptors 
employed. 

Fatconet, the French sculptor, considered the 
most dignified aim of his art should be to perpetuate the 
memory of illustrious men. We have only to look at 
the array of portrait statues outside the Louvre and the 
Hotel de Ville, in Paris, in order to realise how per- 
sistently his countrymen have kept that aim in view. 
But sculpture may also serve, he says, although less 
usefully, as simple decoration. To many the latter is 
the more important field of the two. It is not easy to 
exercise imagination in portraiture, and the beauty which 


should be esteemed by the sculptor has often to be 
sacrificed. A fine example of decorative sculpture can 
always be appreciated, while there must be differences 
of opinion about the merits of illustrious men. It takes 
time to make out the connection between a purely 
ornamental figure in relief and the building of which it 
becomes a part. We may expect that the clerks in Mr. 
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Hare’s Insurance Office in the Strand will often be 
troubled by strangers who will be desirous of knowing 
the meaning of the numerous figures. Occasional 
instances have occurred where sculpture which was 
imaginative was interpreted as presenting a series of 
portraits. Allegories are foreign to the English under- 
starding, and it is with difficulty an ordinary spectator 
-becomes convinced that occasions arise when figures 
more or less allegorical are the most fitting for the pur- 
pose of ornamentation. 

Purely decorative sculpture is, however, preferable to 
sculpture which is constructively useful. It is impossible 
to discover the reasons wnich so sensitive a people 
as the Greeks could give for substituting caryatides for 
columns at the Erechtheum. The legend about the 
figures serving as memorials of a victory over the 
Carians suggests that long ago judges, or citizens who 
retained their good sense, condemned the substitution 
of copies of living models for adequate supports. The 
Atlantes or Telamones are more massive but are also 
objectionable, and for them also the excuse of a legend 
is offered. Whether designed by.a Greek, a MicHEL 
ANGELO, or a modern sculptor, there is no excuse for 
the economy which would make the human form sustain 
a weight which no bones or muscles could withstand. 
With as much reason the acanthus could be repre- 
sented as bearing the weight of a building on the tips of 
its leaves. If figures are introduced in connection with 
construction, care should be taken that they are not in 
positions which are degrading. The Roman poet recom- 
mended his contemporaries to avoid bringing in a god 
unless for a purpose worthy of one, although in those days 
the Olympians were as numerous as supernumeraries 
in a stage pageant. In a similar way, if we are to 
employ sculpture, let the men and women ‘be treated 
with the respect due to humanity. 


EGYPTIAN TEMPLES AND WELSH CIRCLES. 


DDRESSING the Gorsedd of the Bards at Swansea, 
where he had conferred upon him the degree of ovate 

by the Archdruid with the title ‘“ Gwyddon Prydain,” Sir 
Norman Lockyer said that he could not tell them how im- 
pressed he was with what he saw. Perhaps he was the 
more impressed because for the last three or four years, 
although before then he had known nothing whatever, he was 


ashamed to say, about this wonderful Gorsedd, he had in’ 


his mind such a picture as he had seen to-day. He 
went to Egypt to study the ancient monuments there, and 
in many of the temples he found evidences of past worship 
of the sun and stars. The temples were pointed first to the 
sun in May, next to the sun in June and next to the Northern 
Star. Three years ago he went down to Cornwall in order 
to study the circles there, to see if by chance he could find 
out any similarity between the old Cornish remains and 
those of Egypt. He found when the circles were 
carefully examined that generally they contained about 
a dozen stones. There were outstanding stones in 
certain directions. He made a map of these, and to his 
great astonishment he found that the direction of these 
stones was identical with the direction of the Egyptian 
temples. He said so, and people laughed. He showed a 
copy of this map to a Welsh gentleman, who told him, after 
he had examined it in conjunction with the plans of the 
Gorsedd which he had discovered among some old writings, 
that he had found the greatest similarity between the two. 
He‘then found there was not only te ‘ity, but that the 
things were identical. He could not, of course, take that 
opportunity of saying more about the astronomical aspect 
of the inquiry, but, if he might be allowed to express an 
opinion, he was convinced that this Welsh Gorsedd, this 
circle with its outstanding stones, was the distinct descend- 
ant, almost without a break, of those circles which he 
examined with such care in Cornwall. ‘If that be so,” 
continued Sir Norman, “to-day you are doing what has 
been done in Cornwall, and no doubt in Wales, for the last 
4,400 years. The Cornish circle to which’ I have drawn 
attention is the Cornish Gorsedd Boscawen, and I have no 
doubt about 4,000 years ago there was a meeting very much 
like this meeting which I have to-day been privileged to 
attend.” 
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WHITBY ABBEY. Bs 4 

By J. G. Ho_psworrTa. 

Historical, at 
A Bia earliest knowledge we have of Whitby Abb 
not very definite. The first mention of the 
which may be considered authentic was made by | 
and one may infer from his writing not only that its 
was in 656 Streanzeshalch, but also that about that tin 

Anglo-Saxon monastery was founded there.’ a 
Streanzeshalch was a“ place-name,” with no do 
definite meaning, but, unfortunately, that meaning is 
uncertain. The most probable conjecture is that ma 
the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, who has found that the nar 
Streone was known in the eleventh century, “ in the 
of an agnomen or nickname—Mr. Freeman calls it a 
name.”” The suffix in its true forms was probably / 
halch, or halc; by usage the c was sometimes droppe 
and it would become halh, healh, or heale. The nai 
Dunscinghalef, or Dunscinghalc, is mentioned in conn 
with a gift of Robert de Liverton to St. Hilda of Whi 
and about the meaning of the suffix Mr. Atkinson ret 
a little further on in the same part of his Introdu 
“the ascertained site of Streanzeshalc was a level spac 
in for many hundred yards with precipitous cliffs—in 
terms, a ‘heugh’—and the philological probability, or 
(is) that halch, halc, halef, heuch, heugh, are only dif 

forms of the same word.” ae 
Streanzeschalc, or Streneshale (there are varying 
of spelling in use), became known under the Dar 
Prestebi; and when the abbey had become important 


twelfth century, we find that Prestebi had become rej 


by the name of Witebi,’ the name of Prestebi eventually 
out about the end of Henry I.’s and beginning of Ste 
reigns. The date of the foundation of the monastery 
be probably about 656; for Bede states it to be abot 
years after the battle of Winwidfield, commonly s. 
have been fought November 654; but Florence of W 
ter, who is also perhaps one of the most accurate 
ancient English chroniclers, assigns the date at 658, s 
ing of the battle as having been fought in 655. Osy 
Oswy, king of Northumbria, fought this battle a 
Penda, king of Mercia, a pagan. Oswy vowed befor 
that should he be victorious he would dedicate his dat 
to God, and with her give twelve “ possessiones” f 
building of monasteries. He gave six in Bernicia a 
in Deira ; Cleveland, in which Streoneshale (ancient A 
name), Prestebi (Danish name) or Witebi is situate 
a constituent part of Deira. King Oswy’s little dat 
the young Princess A-lfleda, entered the monast 
Heoruteu. One authority suggests she could have 
scarcely two years old when she became a candide 
admission to “monastic” life. She was. certainl} 
young. Of this monastery Hilda was then abbess. 
or Hilda, was great-niece of King A°dwin; she had bee 
verted and instructed by Paulinus, or by the missic 
who accompanied him, and was professed as a nua 
Aidan.’ Before she came to the new foundation of St 
shalc she appears to have originated this religious ho 
Heoruteu. Some think that‘she purchased or procuf 
hides of land for the site of the Streoneshale mom: 
She may have procured some of the land before, 
seems likely that the ten hides’ at Streoneshale v 
portion of King Oswy’s grant; for these “ possess 
were given together with his daughter, who at thi 
came into Hilda’s care. ae 

The institution, though begun on a quite small 
very speedily grew in importance, and was soon th 
ing religious house of Northumbria. There is an 
absence of tradition as to the form of the original strt 
and we have no certain data relating to dimensions ¢ 
the exact site; but we have some reason to believe 
must have been a very humble edifice, the church 
made probably of the split trunks of trees, smooth : 
inside, and roofed with reeds or thatch. Probably 4 
rudeness of these convent buildings matched the Tu 
of the church, all being furnished in the simplest style 
the fame of Hild’s rank, piety, intelligence and prt 


ve 
ey 


1 Bede’s Hist. of the Church. 

2 Introd. to Cartularium Abbathie de Whiteby, vol. i 

8 See Cart. Abb. de Whiteby, vol. i. Documents ¢c® 
ccxlvii. 

4 See Note 2. 

5 See Note 15. 

6 Hutton’s Short Hist. of the Church. 

7 A hide, according to one view, is land sufficient — 
support of a family, possibly about 120 acres. j 
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sther with the presence of the young princess who was 
ng educated there, attracted numbers to their monastery. 
was dedicated to God in honour of St. Peter. Also, 
yrding to the prevailing custom, it was for the religious of 
1 sexes. fi 
There was probably a reason for the selection of 
oneshale as the site for Hild’s monastery, for it pro- 
ly was already a noteworthy place _before this time. 
abbey continued its fame and helped its progress, in the 
rse of time absorbing all interest and importance. Bede 
2s that A°'dwin and Ealfleda, also her father and mother, 
yviu and Eanfled, and many others of noble rank, were 
ied “in St. Peter’s Church in the Monastery.” King 
win lost his life in the battle of Haethfelt in 633, and 
head was taken to York first and after to St. Peter’s, 
body being buried at Streoneshalc; and, as the 
\dation of the monastery was probably 656 or 657," 
lently this interment was many years earlier than the 
idation. William of Malmesbury stated that it was 
e largest of the monasteries founded by Oswy’s bounty.” 
in the year 663 or 664 the famous Synod of Streonshalh 
held, to decide what date should be kept for the 
srvance of Easter, that of the Romish Church or of 
British, also touching the priestly tonsure and some 
sr minor matters. Oswy himself presided, and Alchfrid 
tho was both a reigning prince and Oswy’s son—St. 
frid, Bishops Colman and Agilberct, Romanus, queen’s 
plain, the venerable James, long associated with Paulinus, 
, naturally, the Lady Hilda herself, were present. 
xy decided for the tenets of Rome; and the Church was 
anised by Theodore of Tarsus, sent from Rome for that 
pose. 
There must doubtless have been very real intellectual 
in this institution, as well as spiritual and religious life 
erally, for, even discounting the numerous and tena- 
isly held legends of the period and since, there were yet 
y noteworthy men educated by and sent forth from it. 
sre were, for instance, Bosa and “ Wilfrid the Younger,” 
h of whom went forth as bishops to York; A‘tla and 
or, who passed from there to the southern bishoprics of 
chester and Worcester ; St. John of Beverley, who went 
t to Hexham and then to the Bishopric of York.? And 
) to this period belonged Caedmon, the Saxon poet. His 
mn to the Creator (which a foolish legend states that he 
iposed in a sleep or trance), having been preserved in 
ig Alfred’s Saxon version of Bede’s history, is doubt- 
3 the oldest specimen of Saxon poetry extant. He after- 
‘ds composed a poetical paraphrase of a very considerable 
tion of the Scriptures. He was probably one of the first 
England to appeal to the imaginative faculties of the 
ple in aid of religious belief. He is supposed to have 
d the same year as his Abbess Hilda. 
Hilda died in 680 and was succeeded as abbess by her 
al pupil AZlfleda, who doubtless benefited at first very 
ch by the help and counsel of her mother and Bishop 
imwine. This good and wise old bishop retired to her 
nastery for refuge when the Picts invaded his district. 
leda died in 713, being then in her fifty-ninth year. 
re is then no record of the work and progress of the 
y House, but it is thought to have been governed by 
ots; if there were any records kept they were either 
or destroyed, and we next hear of the ruin of the 
lastery by the Danes. It had, however, evidently con- 
ed in growth.” 
thas been alleged that after the arrival of the Danes 
the consequent destruction of the monastery, 867-70, 
the accompanying ravages and pillage in the adjoining 
ict, Streonshalh lay desolate for 207 years;” and 
n, When after the lapse of 200 years the monastery 
restored, the town revived also ;”" and a later writer 
S_ more than once that when the town revived it 
itby) “arose, like its Predecessor Streonshalh, as a 
sndency on the abbey.” This has since been proved 
¢ incorrect—the Streonshalh which “ lay desolate” 
t € monastery only, for in the “Memorial of Bene- 
ons” in the Whitby Chartulary (called also “The 
ot's Book” or “The Whitby Register,” the writing 
1g about 1160) we find a list of twenty-one Whitby place- 
es— nineteen of which: are Danish—and the fourth 
he list is Thingwala. “ Streonshalh and its environ- 


See above, 
See The Monasteries of Yorkshire, by Rev. Edw. Churton, 


See note 14, 
rs Young, 
See Whitby and its Vicinity, 


ing district had, long before the Norman Conquest, become 
the seat of a number of separate and independent Danish 
settlements.” Of this name of Thingwala, Worsaac writes 
that it “ affords a very remarkable memorial of the Court— 
or Thing—which the Northmen settlers were accustomed to 
hold in close connection with their sacred offerings to their 
gods.” At the beginning of the thirteenth century 
or later the site of the Thingwala was still known, but 
all trace of it has subsequently been lost. It shows 
very definitely that the Danes made Whitby their most 
important town in Cleveland, and held their chief. civil 
and religious proceedings in it. This is hardly com- 
patible with the idea that the town and inonastery lay 
desolate and ruined until the rebuilding and refounding of 
the religious house in Norman times. The Domesday 
returns, too, prove that the town had both continued and 
flourished, but “ for two hundred years and more the holy 
service of the monks and pious nuns was in that place 
discontinued.” One may form a theory, though, that 
some of the oratories on “ Prestebi heights” may have had 
holy tenants during that time, very likely all that time— 
hence probably the name of Prestebi. An old writer 
observes “ of the period before the great ruin :—“ There 
were at that time, in the said vill, as ancient countrymen 


| have delivered to us, about forty cells or oratories, only the 


walls of which, however, together with the disused and 
shelterless altars, remained.” The early monastery had 
evidently very greatly grown ; and strong, well put together, 
and indeed massive buildings must have replaced the 
quite early wood and thatch, if parts of it were still 
standing after (1) the Danes’ destruction and (2) of two 
hundred years of neglect in so exposeda position. The house 
was revived, however, when the Normans became masters 
of that part—Reinfrid, the first prior after its restora- 
tion, had been one of the Conqueror’s most active soldiers. 
He became a monk at Evesham, being there well trained 
in monastic discipline. Having visited Whitby when in 
the army, he had viewed its ruin with some compunction. 
He therefore returned to Northumbria, after his training at 
Evesham, with the definite intention of recovering from its 
neglect and depression the monastic religion. He obtained 
a grant from Lord William de Perci of the ancient 
monastery of St. Peter the Apostle, together with two 
carucates of land in Prestebi, in frankalmoign (free alms). 
Other monks joined him, and he began a monastic settle- 
ment there. The precise date of the foundation of the new 
abbey is not known, but is thought to be a little before and 
not later than 1078, the year when Reinfrid was joined by 
Stephen of Whitby, who afterwards became Abbot of 
York, In any case, by the year 1080 formal concession of 
the site had been given and the monastic settlement 
fully effected. Freeman” gives an account stating the 
revival of religion in the North to be due to Ealdwine 
(Aldwin), one time prior of Winchcombe, who took with him 
from the neighbouring house of Evesham “ Alfwine 
(Elfwy), a deacon, and Regenfrith (Reinfrid), seemingly a 
lay brother.” They settled first at Jarrow, and there 
“patched up the dismantled church and built a poor 
dwelling-place for themselves under its walls.” Elfwy 
remained as prior; Reinfrid went to revive Whitby. 
“From Whitby sprang another famous house; under the 
care of Earl Alan, and under the government of its first 
Abbot Stephen, the church of Earl Siward at Galmanho 
grew into the great abbey of St. Mary without the walls of 
York.” 

William Rufus, although noted for regular and 
continual despotic use of his power over the Church, and 
his spoliation of almost every branch of it, yet continued 
help to both Whitby and York. In giving them the church 
of All Saints in Fishergate, at York, he appears to have 
imposed the condition that a cell should be established and 


8 Hist. of Cleveland, i. 134-9. 
1 Memorial of Benefactions. 
% See Memorial of Foundations and Earlier Benefactions, 
‘‘ Notum sit omnibus Deo et Sanctz# Hilde Abbatissz servientibus 
in loco qui olim Streoneshalc vocabatur, deinde Prestebi appella- 
batur, nunc vero Witebi vocatur, quod Willielmus de Perci, 
cognomento Asgernuns, tempore Willielmi Bastard (nothi), Regis 
Anglorum, ibi fundaverit monasterium in honore Sancti Petri 
Apostoli et Sarictas Hilde Abbatissz, atque Reinfrido, monacho 
de Evesham, cum sociis suis quos sibi adquisiverat, ipsum locum 
commendaverit ; et, primo, duas caruchatas terre in Prestebi illi 
tradidit . . . Dedit autem illi strenuissimus predictus Williel- 
mus de Perci antiquum monasterium Sancti Petri Apostoli, cum 
duabis caruchatis terre in Prestebi, in elemosinam perpetuam.’’ 
18 Noriit. Cong. iv. 665. 
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prayers be made in it for himself and heirs.” In the same | 
charter he also gives various lesser rights and privileges.” 
It-is said by some critics that some of the gifts and charters 
supposed to have been given by him were, however, in all 
probability, gifts of William the Conqueror; again, 
Mr. Freeman remarks, “The few churches towards which 
Rufus appears, not as a spoiler, but as a benefactor, are 
those which owed their foundation to his father.” ” 


Ny 


WHITBY ABBEY—EAST FRONT. 


During Rufus’s reign the priory was raised to the status 
of an abbacy. Under Prior Reinfrid’s rule, Serlo de Perci, 
brother of the founder, William de Perci, had entered as a 
monk, his brother giving an important grant to the priory 
on this occasion,” and at Reinfrid’s death had become 
prior ;” now, when the foundation was by the founder 


enriched and raised to the dignity of an abbacy, Serlo was | 


forced by his brother to resign the headship, and was 
permitted to retire to the priorate of the cell at the church 
of All Saints at York. The founder’s (and Serlo’s) nephew 
was created abbot in his place. The reason of this super- 
Session is not certainly to be deduced from the existing 
documents, some of which are a little contradictory. It is 
known, however, that the nephew, William de Perci, had 
been created abbot before the year 1100; it is also known 
that a crusade was organised and started in 1096, and that 
his uncle William died on the march to Jerusalem at “ Mons 
Gaudium.” Probably a sudden accession of fervent religious 
feeling which made him, who was not a young man, decide 
to go forth to his fate in the Holy Land, also made him 
wish to first formally constitute Whitby an abbey. The 
charter in which he made the necessary gift was, as was 


customary at that time, not only signed by himself, but 
witnessed by nearly all his family, certainly by all who 
would be likely afterwards to have the power to dispute it. 

The abbey buildings were being pushed on with all 
possible speed during the time of Prior Serlo, and in all 
probability on the same site as the original Saxon church 
belonging to the monastery before the Conquest. No traces 
even of that church seem to be left now, certainly no 
remains ;” and the buildings of Early Norman date which 
replaced it after the refoundation of the Priory were also 
completely obliterated.” The greater part of the present 
remains belong to that period of ecclesiastical architecture 
dating from 1250 to 1316. It is quite evident, however, 
that it has been built up at varying periods; but the main 


day, 


Cart, Abb. de Whiteby, i. and ccclxxxiv. 
Ibid, dixxix. 

Norm, Cong. v. 73. 

Cart, Abb. de Whiteby, i. 

Ibid. 

See above. 

See p. 135, as to chapter-house, 


portion shows none of the elaborate ornament which | 
characteristic of later styles of architecture—styles y 
beautiful, perhaps, but without the grand simplicity of 
earlier period. We may notice “ at the east end and on 
north side the admirable manner in which the buttresge 
the angles of the former, the octagonal buttresses of 
north transept, and the clusters of cylinders between 
windows unite together the several stages of the buik 
into one whole, and carry the eye upwards to rest on 
graceful termination by octagonal pinnacles.”™ The. 
is the earliest part of what is left standing, and was; 
bably built in the earlier half of Roger’s abbacy (1233. 
when a-great building effort began and continued 
probably nearly thirty years, at which period very like! 
lack of funds may have prevented completion. During 
time the choir, large portion of the tower, the transepts 
three bays west of the tower were being built. Twon 
bays were being built in October 1333.” The tower 
still standing in 1830. It fell that year on June 25. 
Descriptive. a 

The portion of the abbey which still remains is of 
cruciform shape, its present measurements, taken roug 
being rather over 300 feet from east to west, and, as we 
can be guessed, about 150 feet from north to south. T] 
is a large amount of dog-tooth ornament both on 
exteriors of the east end, north side and north transept, 
on the triforium, the effect being to considerably lig! 
and enrich the otherwise severe appearance of the wh 
The interior consisted of lady chapel at east end 
choir adjoining, with north and south aisles; in the ce 
the tower, with north and south transepts, and nave to 
westward. The south aisle of the choir has suff 
terribly, but the north aisle is in far the best preserva 
being in its larger part still in possession of its roof, — 
nave is mainly ruins, the south side having comple 
disappeared On the north side the outline of the wa 
left; at the west end nearly all has fallen. The wes 
portion of the north front of the nave is of a later pe 
than the remainder of the whole front, being of about 
fourteenth century probably; and though very beau 
in parts has yet an element of incongruity when comp 
with the older portion, which, though not all of one< 


WHITBY ABBEY—NORTH AISLE. 
The only portion with some of the vaulting still remainin 


yet all belongs to the same period of architecture. ( 
a very small piece of the western elevation 18_ 
standing, and it is said to have been the most fini 


24 The Monasteries of Yorkshire. 

2 See Letter of Request from the Arclibishop of York t 
clergy of the diocese asking for contributions to the % 
Printed in Cart. Abb, de Whiteby, devi. 2 
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hteenth century, about a year later than the fall of 
“south wing.” Mr. Churton gives a very lucid descrip- 
1 of the interior architecture :— The triforium, of very 
\utiful design, deep circular arch formed of a profuse 
cession of mouldings, relieved and enriched by the 
-tooth ornament, embraces a graceful subdivision of 
nted arches and quatre-feuille spandrels supported on 
stered columns; as also are the north transept windows, 
ich are deeply embayed within the walls, their archi- 
ts supported by clusters of cylinders with foliated 
itals relieved by hollows filled with delicately carved 
ses, which’ must have formed magnificent frames to 
ined glass.” ”° : 

There is a legendary belief that very early in the 
‘man period there was already a chapter-house there ; 

nothing can be traced of it, or of any building of so 
ly a style. Unlike so many of the other fragmentary 
jains of old buildings in our island, there are not left to 
here even separate stones with tell-tale impressions upon 
m. Perhaps some day a really careful work of inquiry 
y be undertaken, and more definite knowledge be 
ained from the often grass-covered ruins and débris 
naining ; we may indulge the hope that such a day may 
-be far distant. It will mean much labour and expense, 
t the work will no doubt be exceedingly interesting, and 
nething is due to the old abbey after so many centuries 
neglect. The south portion of the abbey house close by 
thought to have been built partly from the ruins of the 
mastery about 1580, when Sir Francis Cholmley began 
build a mansion on the supposed site of the abbot’s 
use. It also has had large additions, and was in the 
uart period fortified and garrisoned. 

There are, of course, the usual beliefs extant about the 
istence of subterranean passages; and it is said that 
Mulgrave, Saltwick and other places along the coast” 
> connected with the abbey in this way. Whitby’s abbot 
is one of the “ abbots” who were recognised as “ spiritual 
rons,” but did not have a seat in Parliament. The last of 
2 series of Whitby’s thirty abbots was Henry (Deval), who 
rrendered the abbey to the Crown in 1540. The “cells” 


Wuitsy ABBEY—SouTH AISLE WALL. 
Remaining portion showing dog-tooth ornament. 


‘e the Subordinate houses to the priory or abbey. 
se possessed by Whitby were Midlesburgh, Hackness 
Whitby Strand, Godeland or Gotheland, and the one 
ationed before as the gift of Rufus and the place of 
rement for Prior Serlo, namely, All Saints in Fishergate 
York; there were also several hermitages which it is 
oe unnecessary to recapitulate. Those interested may 
ily find them in the Chartulary of the abbey. 


m The Monasteries of Yorkshire. 
Horne’s Guide to Whitby, p. 21. 


Charlton, speaking of the destruction of the monasteries, 
says :—“ Among others, Whitby Abbey, after being plun- 
dered of the wood, the timber, and lead on its roof, as also 
of its bells, and everything elst belonging thereto that could 
be sold, was left standing with its stone walls, a mere 
skeleton of what it had formerly been, to crumble away by 
degrees into dust or to form a heap of rubbish which might 
barely show passengers in future ages that there Whitby 
formerly stood. It is true some part of this lead was laid 
upon the church of St. Mary, which was still permitted to 
be the parish church of Whitby, and which seems till then 
to have had only a thatched roof; but that lead was only a 
small part of the whole, and all the remainder was carried 
away and converted into money.” 


WHITBY ABBEY. 
Part of North Wall of Nave, and all that now remains of the 
West Front. 


The ruins of the abbey church—now all that is left of 
Whitby Abbey—still hold their place on the steep-sided and 
lofty cliff to the east of the old town. They are still a 
landmark to all travellers, whether by sea or moor or river. 
Those travellers who know something of the history of 
their country will see in ruined walls such as these a 
view-point from which they can look down the vista of the 
centuries. They will think of the monks who lived there, 
and of their services in early days to the liberal arts—to 
history, literature, architecture and art. They will remember 
them sometimes as earnest priests, sometimes as keen 
lawyers, and occasionally as great statesmen. These very 
ruins saw the day when Whitby Abbey was the lord and 
landlord of Whitby Strand—from Green Dike to Eastrow 
and several miles inland—and when Whitby town was but 
a small village of fisherdwellings: they now look down 
upon a changed land and a busy town. The Dissolution, 
which left them and others to crumble into ruin, was the 
sign of a new and larger civilisation. The monasteries had 
done their work— 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


EASEL PAINTINGS. 


N easel picture displays a scene which must be looked 
at through a frame, as if through an open window. It 
must be carried out with the intention of being viewed from 
some one point; it must have unity in the direction of light 
and unity of general effect. The one point from which sucha 
picture can be well seen is always to be found upon a per- 
pendicular line drawn through that point upon the horizon 
which is called the point of sight. Easel painting has 
arrived at a most remarkable perfection of technical skill. 
Great artists are able to reproduce the most delicate effects 
of light, and to concentrate the attention of the spectator 
upon the point that is the chief object of their efforts, and 
which they isolate from all its surroundings with the utmost 
care. Easel painting always seeks more or less to deceive 
the eye. It must of necessity do so, as its aim is to produce 
the effect of relief upon a flat surface. Ifa palace has to 
be represented its different planes must be shown ; and we 
must be able to see at a glance that the columns of a peri- 
style, for instance, are not at the same distance from our 
eyes as the rest of the building. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Visirors from English ports commonly express dis- 
appointment when they see Dundee for the first time. 
The harbour lacks the impressiveness which is to be 
expected in a place with so large a trade. A long array 
of timber sheds of a single storey has an almost pre- 
historic appearance. There is to be a transformation, 
for on Monday the Harbour Trustees resolved to carry 
out the recommendations of their engineer by recon- 
structing the eastern and western wharves and by the 
erection of new transit sheds. The engineer is to be 
instructed to prepare plans and specifications, with 
estimates for the reconstruction of the western wharves 
in ferro-concrete and for the construction of transit 
sheds there also of ferro-concrete, the latter to be four 
storeys high and provided with all the necessary electric 
or hydraulic equipment in the shape of travelling cranes, 
&c. The proposal is that the work should be carried 
on in two sections so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the traffic. The trustees are already acquainted 
with the qualities of ferro-concrete, for they have had a 
wall constructed with the material, and it shows no 
signs of decay. It is expected that a sum of at least 
100,000/, will have to be expended. 


Osjects which appear strange to modern under- 
standings are described in archeological dictionaries 
and inventories. But a font or stoup which is always 
filled with water is a novelty. It was the strangest 
object seen by the members of the Cambrian Archzeo- 
logical Association this week. On Monday they visited 
the old church of Llanidan and, according to custom, 
the first object investigated was a stoup in the wall at 
the entrance to the church. This has the peculiarity of 
being always full of water without overflowing, and 
several explanations of the phenomenon are adduced. 
One is that’ the water trickles from the roof. ‘ Another, 
and the most generally accepted, is that the stoup is 
porous, and that the water reaches it by suction from a 
spring below. It has been testified by a servant man 
engaged for fifty-six years at Llanidan Hall that he 
only. saw the stoup dry once, and that was for three 
days during a very dry summer. So much attention 
appears to have been given to the supply there was no 
question about the withdrawal of the water. Several 
able archeologists were present, but they could give no 
explanation of the phenomenon. Apparently it is a 
miniature water supply prepared by nature, and the 
wonder is that it was not utilised for other than eccle- 
siastical purposes. 


It appears from the official report on the progress 
of the Ordnance Survey that the revision of the large- 
scale maps is being carried out, with the sanction of the 
Treasury, at a-rate to insure that no part of Great 
Britain will have been unrevised for more than twenty 
years. With the recent completion of the fieldwork of 
the revision of the counties of Cornwall and Pembroke 
there is now no area which has not been brought within 
this category. The resurvey of Ireland on the 1-2500 
scale is proceeding rapidly, the out-turn of the surveyors 
in 1906-7 having been about. 1,231,360 acres, including 
126,720 acres of the county of Dublin previously sur- 
veyed on that scale in 1863-7, which is now being revised 
in‘ connection with the survey of adjoining counties. 
Maps on scales larger than the 25-inch are no longer 
made or revised in the ordinary course by the Ordnance 
Survey, except at the expense of the local authorities. 
The Survey does not owe much to civilians, for since its 
commencement it has been organised upon a military 
basis and carried out under military superintendence. 
The chief supervision, from the Director-General down- 
wards, has been vested in officers selected from the 
corps of Royal Engineers. The 13th, 14th and 16th 
Companies of Royal Engineers were raised for the 
Ordnance Survey in 1824 and 1825, and the 19th Com- 


pany was added in 1848. These companies were co 
tinuously employed on the Survey to March 31, ro¢ 
when the establishment of survey companies was ; 
duced from four to three, and the 16th Company ceas, 
to exist as a survey company.’ The experience gain 
by the organisation can be turned to account in oth 
ways, for three complete survey sections, composed 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men of the Roy 
Engineers are held in readiness for service with an arn 
in the field, to carry out such surveys as may be co 
sidered necessary during the progress of a campaign, 


Tue King of the Betcians is a client who is enou, 
to make many architects envious of M. - Cwarz 
GiRAULT. As in many other cases, it is not necessa 
to inquire how the money has ‘been obtained whi 
His Majesty wishes to spend on architectural worl 
Various improvements are to be carried out both 
Brussels and Ostend under the control of the Fren 
architect.. A great Congo museum has been erected 
Brussels, and two other buildings, no less imposin 
will be erected near it. One; will: be a college for ¢ 
education of Belgians who will seek careers in ¢ 
colonies. . The other will be a building in which inte 
national congresses. are to be held. One part 
Brussels will therefore-be transformed, to some extel 
solely at the expense of the King. The engagement 
a French architect may not be satisfactory for ¢ 
excellent artists of Belgium. But the King can poi 
to the numerous countries throughout the world 
which preference is given to French designs. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES: FRONTS TO GREAT GEORGE STREI 
AND PARLIAMENT STREET. 


E publish this week another view of the Gover 

ment offices which will soon be available f 

use by the Board of Education and the Local Gover 
ment Board. The building was designed by the la 
Mr. J. M. Brypon, and if he could have had opportuniti 
for consideration he would no doubt have imparte 
greater effectiveness to the exterior. If regarded as¢ 
establishment where a large amount of clerical work hi 
to be gone through daily, the building will no dou 
serve its purpose. But when we remember the impo 
tance which education and local government ha 
attained, something more imposing was expected. T! 
realisation of the design was undertaken by the Offi 
of Works, and the building has in consequence, it 
said, become more efficient for business purpose 
The contractors were Messrs. SpENcER, Santo & C 
and the large quantity of Portland stone used in tl 
masonry was supplied by the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. 


EAST MASCALLS, SUSSEX. 


RESIDENCE, BLACKROCK, BRIGHTON. 


Z ; a 
DESIGN FOR A PROVINCIAL CHURCH: EXTERIOR VIEW —VIEW 


CHANCEL. 


HIS design was submitted for a church to sé 
about 750 people, and the main building was | 

be kept as cheap as consistent with proper dignit 
The transepts were added as a means of obtaining 
large area of seats. The end wall of the church | 
utilised for the side of the parish hall, classrooms al 
vestries, the corridor to which passes behind t) 
reredos within the jambs of the east window, which} 
carried over the outer wall of the corridor. The pat! 
hall would accommodate 350 persons. Red Brackn' 
bricks and Monk’s Park stone were intended for t! 
outside, with hand-made tiles for the main roofs 4 
asphalte roofs over the aisles. The interior would | 
plastered, with the arcade and other internal stonewo 
in Ancaster stone. The design is by Messrs. J. H. Ty4 
& Ernest T, Jaco, A.R.I.B.A., 10 John Street, Adelp! 


{ 
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GERMAN ROMANESQUE.”* 


1E revival of learning by Charlemagne brought Irish, 
Anglo-Saxon and Carlovingian scribes in contact, and 
zenerally acknowledged that the term Franco-Saxon is 
srly descriptive of the MSS. executed in the north of 
ce and the Low Countries in the ninth century, of 
a the Bibles of Charles the Bald are the best known 
ples, so that a similar influence from the English 
oria might be expected in the next century. Now if 
xamine the MSS. executed at New Minster and isolate 
tails, we shall find several which are familiar to us at 
th later period. The New Minster at Winchester was 
ed by Alfred and put under the rule of the learned 
bald for the purpose of educating the sons of the 
s. Grimbald had been in the monastery of St. Bertin, 
tois, and entertained Alfred there when on a journey 
me in his youth. In 884 or 885 the king sent an 
ssy to Fulke, Archbishop of Reims, and the Abbot of 
ertin, entreating their sanction to his coming. They 
nted a gift of wolfhounds. Fulke said he sent in 
1a Spiritual watch-dog to guard the Christian flock. 
d assigned an eighth of the revenues of his kingdom 
support, and told his nobles either to study or resign 
offices. He said his desire was “to provide houses 
tudy, workshops for the writing and adornment of 
iful MSS., peaceful patterns of civic life, well-ordered 
lunities resonant of labour and praise.” A great 
| of illuminators was developed in the abbey, which 
iced some of the finest MSS. of the period in existence, 
ig which may be mentioned the Benedictional of 
thelwold, written by Godemann, who became abbot of 
ney about 970, and the MS. in the library at Rouen, 
1 is so much like it, and was probably written for the 
Benedictine abbot of Glastonbury, Ethelgar (965), who 
made Bishop of Selsey in 978 by Dunstan, and suc- 
d him as Archbishop of Canterbury in 988. Robert 
Norman was made Archbishop of Canterbury by 
id the Confessor, but was obliged to fly before the 
sh indignation, and carried this Benedictional with 
In the register of Hyde Abbey (as New Minster was 
1 when it was removed outside the walls) is a frag- 
of “ exultet ” with the musical scale in use before Guido 
ezzO invented the present gamut in 1020. It contains 
name of several illcminators—AElsinus, Athericus, 
ricus, all Saxons. It was written for /Elfwine, who 
hen monk and deacon. He became abbot in 1035. 
_ later Saxon times intercourse between England and 
lany was close and frequent. As early as the end of 
ighth century an Englishman named Lul was esta- 
sd at Mainz to whom St. Cuthbert, abbot of Jarrow, 
- asking him to send experts in glassmaking. Carol- 
n culture had two principal centres, Tours and 
en. Alcuin of York planted in the school of Tours 
vn Northumbrian learning, and had pupils from nearly 
€ centres whence the first feeble struggles of Medizeval 
oceeded. Dr. Smith says in his dictionary of Christian 
phy —" Among the scholars in the palatine school 
Charles himself with his sons Charles, Pipin and 
, his sister Gisela and his daughter of the same 
j Angilbert, afterwards Abbot of St. Riquier ; Adal- 
Abbot of Corvey ; Rigbod, Archbishop of Tréves ; 
dis, a noble nun of Chelles ; and Gundrada, sister to 
ard. His most famous pupils during his later years 
irs were Rabanus Maurus, afterwards Archbishop of 
; Hatto, Abbot of F ulda ; Haimo, Bishop of Halber- 
Samuel, Abbot of Lorsch, and afterwards Bishop of 
is; Adalbert, Abbot of Ferriéres ; Aldric, Bishop of 
and Amalanus, deacon of Metz.” From the sixth to 
hth century missionaries went from Britain to Frisia, 
ny, Switzerland, and even to Italy. The same 
ental motifs are found in Ireland and in Switzerland, 
Latin culture was preserved. 
he treasury of the principal church of Maeseyck a 
the Gospels is preserved which dates from the eighth 
7, and has _illuminations quite Anglo-Saxon in 
er, together with fragments of embroideries similar 
ign which were found in a shrine. They are the 
of two nuns, sisters, named Erlinde. and Relinde 
S and embroiderers, according to tradition, who 
ny et from Anglo-Saxon missionaries. As late 
fe ory axon design exercised a certain amount of 
. e church of Petit Quévilly, near Rouen, has 


om the Cantor Lectures 5 i 

1 , y Mr. F, Hamilton Jackson, 
di eident of the Society of Decorative Designers, 
"din the Journal of the Society of Arts, 
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painted decoration, said by M. Gonse to be of a rich, severe 
and delicate style of a curiously Anglo-Saxon character, 
St. Columba founded monasteries at Fontaine, Anagratum 
and Luxeuil at the end of the sixth century, and then Bobbio 
in Italy in 613. He also lived near Bregenz. St. Gall, the 
apostle of Switzerland, whose Irish name was Cellach, went 
thither at the beginning of the seventh century and founded 
his monastery in 614. St. Cataldo (Cathal), patron saint of 
Taranto, was a pilgrim Scot from Lismore in the seventh 
century. St. Donnat (Donncadh), his brother, was Bishop 
of Lupice, in Naples. St. Kilian, apostle and Martyr of 
Franconia (689), is commemorated at Wiirzburg, where the 
MS. of the Gospels found in his tomb is annually exposed 
on the altar. At the monastery of Honangia, founded on 
an island in the Rhine near Strasburg by Tuban, an Irish 
bishop, a charter of 810 is preserved which recites grants to 
the monastery, the poor and pilgrim Scots. Nine Scots are 
named in it, eight of them bishops. There was a convent 
of Scots at Mount St. Victor, near Feldkirch, in the ninth 
century, and Dungal the Scot, author of the letter to Charle- 
magne on the eclipses of 810, became preceptor of the 
cathedral school at Pavia. Willibrord and Boniface, who 
came from Crediton, sought the conversion of Frisia and of 
central Germany in the first half of the eighth century, and 
they were accompanied and followed by a large number of 
Anglo-Saxon fellow-workers, SS. Lievin, Wilfred, Wigbert, 
Suitbert, Ewald, Willibald, nephew of Boniface, Wynnebald, 
&e. Willibrord founded Echternach before 739, and Suit- 
bert founded Kaiserswerth. Fergal or Virgilius, an Irishman, 
was Bishop of Salzburg in the eighth century. ‘The relics 
of British saints are revered in other continental places 
which commemorate their names, as St. Gobain near Laon, 
where the relics of St. Gobhan are enshrined above the 
high altar. In 856 Ethelwulf married Judith, daughter of 
Charles the Bald; Ogive, daughter of Edward the Elder, 
married Charles the Simple ; Hedwig, Hugues the great 
Count of Paris ; Edgiva, Louis the blind Count of Provence ; 
Adela, Ebles Count of Poitiers. Another granddaughter of 
Alfred wedded Otho the Great of Saxony. At a later period 
the emperor was married to Chunelinde, daughter of Cnut ; 
the Athelings, Edmund and Edward, had married nieces of 
the emperor, and German clerks were at the head of the 
Wessex church—so the channels for reciprocal artistic 
influence were open between the countries, and continued 
so, for in 1114 Henry V. of Germany married Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I. of England, who after his death in 
1125 married Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, in 1129. 

In every pattern there are two portions, the underlying 
curves or geometrical planning, and the details which 
disguise or emphasise the basis according to the fancy of 
the designer. Now the schemes of curvature of most of the 
Romanesque scrolls are simple and common to both later 
classical and Byzantine ornament. In this ivory vase from 
the British Museum, for instance, which is probably of 
Syrian manufacture, the curves might be of any period 
from the sixth century to the tenth, while the birds in the 
borders suggest Coptic influence, and the antique frets have 
developed into the riband pattern which we have seen at 
Moissac and Avalon. The heads in circles seem to be an. 
earlier form of a detail frequent in Byzantine work of the 
tenth or eleventh century. Take next this strip of ornament 
from the cathedral, Verona, and compare it with this gold 
bracelet in the Franks Collection at the British Museum, 
said to be Egypto-Byzantine work, and the virtual identity 
of line and subject is apparent. But the plan lines are 
nearly the same as those from a vase in the Esquiline- 
treasure, which we have seen repeated upon the Anglian 
crosses at Nunnykirk, Lancaster and Kendal, and similar 
curves form the bases of many of the late Roman mosaics 
of ornament both on vault and floor. In these panels from 
Torcello we have a modification of the same kind of curves, 
with foliage flowers in the centre and with animal forms 
introduced (as they are also in the Esquiline treasure) ; and 
animal forms playing through the scrolls are one of the 
characteristic details of Romanesque ornament. The heart- 
form as basis for ornament, so frequently used in German 
Romanesque especially, as in this late example from Geln- 
hausen, is Oriental, and the strap-like processes which. 
enwrap it are seen in early Saxon MS., while the flower in 
the centre is based upon Byzantine details. The elaborate 
interlacings of curves in the splendid initials of the German 
MSS. of the twelfth century are only developments of the 
same features used at Winchester and elsewhere long 
before. 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum is a curious little 
carved oval box which is said to be Byzantine work of the 
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ninth century. If this ascription is correct, about which I { 


have my doubts, though I cannot speak as an expert upon 
the matter, it is a very curious example of the early 
evolution of an ornamental form which is of frequent 
occurrence in the twelfth century. I mean the scroll 
flowers on the lid, which only require a slight scalloping at 
the edges to become quite like ornaments which are common 
in the MSS. of that period illuminated in Flanders and 
North-West Germany. 

We have seen that the Comacines or Lombards had a 
great deal to do with spreading certain patterns round the 
basin of the Mediterranean, and that Lombards at a later 
date were the prime movers in the development of the 
architectural style termed Romanesque. Most of these 
masters were ecclesiastics of one kind or another, or at 
least worked under the shelter of the Church in which they 
had taken some kind of vows. The cloister was the only 
secure refuge for those who were not prepared to make 
fighting their principal business, and men of refinement 
who were peaceably disposed naturally gravitated to it. 
Here men of various nationalities met and could discuss 
problems which had arisen in following their various 
pursuits, for all those instructed at all spoke Latin, and 
learning progressed. Here was the great scriptorium 
where valuable books were written and illuminated ; here 
were the workshops in which work’ in all kinds of 
inaterials was carried on; here were the masons, the 
designers, the carvers, enamellers, goldsmiths, mosaic- 
workers, painters, writers, joiners, and so forth—a busy 
hive of constant employment. The country was made to 
blossom and bear fruit, architectural and engineering works 
were carried out, and protection was afforded to all the 
vassals. The great Benedictine monastery, in fact, was 
the centre of all kinds of mental activity. 

Take the history of St. Bernward as an instance of 
the life of such a master. He was born about 960, of a 
noble Saxon family, and brought by his maternal uncle, 
Deacon Folkinar, later Bishop of Utrecht, to the Hildesheim 
cathedral school, which was under the direction of Thangmar, 
schoolman, notary, librarian and dean at a later period. 
At that time the bishop’s court of Hildesheim was the 
centre of culture of Eastphalia, embracing great variety of 
pursuits and also the practical use of mechanical arts. 
His biographer mentions that Bernward practised artistic 
writing, painting, working of metals, setting precious stones 
and architecture. Cloister workshops, schools and ware- 
houses lay upon and around the cathedral hill. He was 
ordained exorcist and afterwards priest. He then went to 
his maternal grandfather, the Pfalzgraf Athalbero, and 
managed his affairs till he died in 987. He was then 
summoned to Court, and made tutor to the youthful Otho HI. 
by the Empress Theophano. After her death he was made 
Bishop of Hildesheim, and consecrated in 993. 

Thangmar gives us details of his daily occupations. Not 
only in Hildesheim, but in other places in the diocese he 
founded scriptoria for the production of liturgical, philo- 
sophical and theological literature. In the workshops 
painting and sculpture, goldsmith’s work, mosaic and the 
laying of tiles by a process of his own were carried on. 
Talented youths accompanied him on his journeys to make 
drawings of notable things which he had not time to record 
himself and to study. He planned the church of St. Michael, 
Hildesheim, and most of it was carried out under his super- 
intendence, though the fire of 1186 destroyed a good deal of 
his work. He made several crosses ornamented with fili- 
gree and pearls and with large crystals on the arms, a 
silver crucifix with the body arranged to hold relics, two 
gospel book-bindings and a paten with engraved panels of 
the cardinal virtues. Several MSS. in the treasury were 
written for him. In the Magdalen Church are two candle- 
sticks of an alloy of silver and copper, formerly gilded. 
His celebrated doors were made for St. Michael’s in 1015. 
He also made a column of bronze, 14 feet high, with reliefs 
from the Life of Christ in the manner of the Trajan column, 
and his grave-slab and sarcophagus, both of which Thang- 
mar notes as being his own work. 

Another example is Bishop Benno, of Osnabruck, who 
practised nearly as many different arts as St. Bernward. 
He first appears as a pupil, but soon acts as master builder 
‘at Hildesheim, then goes to Hungary with a host on 
account of a famine, finishes the building of castles left 
incomplete by Henry IV., then acts as viceroy for Arch- 
bishop Anno in the principality of Cologne. After he 
became Bishop of Osnabruck he drained the marshes, and 
became so celebrated as an hydraulic engineer that the 
emperor called him to Speyer to make the cathedral secure 
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from floods of the Rhine. At a later period he 
accompanied him on his. journeys (carrying on his bu 
operations by correspondence), and had artists with | 
make drawings. Norbert, abbot of Iburg (1118) 
biographer, says that when he was building the mon: 
of Limburg, the cathedral of Speyer, which was fir 
in 1060, and the collegiate church of St. Guido ij 
same city, he established a school of architecture 
under the protection of the emperors, and that pupils 
from all parts of the empire to give themselves with a 
to the study of architecture. 

The activity of these great men is astounding. 
combined the practice of the architect, the founder, sei 
painter, scribe, goldsmith, and even the organ builde 
were also teachers, theologians and sometimes physi 
statesmen and jurists. In England also ecclesiastics 
often capable craftsmen. Leaving out St. Dunstan as 
well-known, “who understood masonry, carpentry 
smith’s work; could draw, paint and design; y 
musician, composer and maker of musical instrumen 
well as a distinguished ecclesiastic, let us take Ank 
St. Albans, who was brought up as a goldsmith, an 
passed seven years in Denmark making things for th 
and superintending the royal mint. Returning to En 
he became a professed brother of St. Albans, and ma 
great feretrum, shrines for the relics of SS Barthol 
Ignatius, Laurence and Nigasius, elaborate candle 
censers and incense boats. ee 

The shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury was the 
of “that incomparable official,” Walter of Colchester, 
of St. Albans, who was assisted by Elias of Det 
Canon of Salisbury. Three smiths “expert at she 
are mentioned by name among the monastic breth 
St. Patrick, and three skilful artificers. A bishop) 
Coula was St. Bridget’s principal artist in gold, silve 
other inetals. When the same man worked in met 
illuminated MSS. it was natural for the patterns 
sometimes counterchanged, and this may perhaps e 
the genesis of the involved patterns known as Celtic, 
Mr. Romilly Allen says must have been copied by Ch 
artists from the designs invented by pagan enameller: 
late Celtic bronze bowls. Since all the bowls of thi 
have been found in England, it is there that the spira 
of the MSS. must have originated, and not in Irelat 
this theory is correct it will explain the perfection of 
and the certainty of hand in the earliest certainly date 
with zoomorphic patterns, the Lindisfarne Gosp 
which the elaborate interlacing patterns appear 
derived from metalwork. St. Dageus, who Iiy 
the sixth century and made many shrines, was 
an illuminator. St. Eloi made shrines of gol 
silver to many saints, which his biographer enum 
and was master of the mint to three French 
The annalists of the ninth and tenth centuries m 
a number of works of art, including metalwo 
altars, made by monks. be 

Folcuin, in his Life of Notger, Bishop of Liege (971 
describes a wonderful gospel ambo which he had 
“Tt was composed of a hollow formed of four half-cy! 
set crosswise. The four faces of bronze, worked wi 
hammer, were, according to the fancy of the artist, ¢ 
with chisellings and with gilding and held togetl 
silvered uprights. On the north side the ambo 
reading-desk in the form of a cast eagle magnif 
gilded, which raised its wings or extended them to1 
the gospel book. The neck moved by means of an ing 
mechanism—the bird appeared in some way to li 
the deacon’s chant, breathing forth at the same time 
of perfumes produced by incense thrown upon | 
braziers hidden inside the body.” Villars de Honcourt 
such an eagle, and at Mainz there were two cranes 
behaved in a similar manner. These mechanical pl 
furniture were probably suggested by the report of th 
nificence of the throne called “Solomon's” in the in 
palace at Constantinople, which was of gold enriche 
precious gems with mechanical birds which sang P 
upon it: “above shone an immense cross encruste 
precious stones ; around were golden seats for the 1 
family. On the steps were two lions of gold, whit 
to their feet, roaring. Thereby were golden trees, 
branches of which birds of different kinds imitat 
songs of those in the wild wood.” 

With craftsmen of such capacity within the mone 
—with men of such varied powers directing affairs 
the contact and friendly competition of the quali 
many nationalities, Eastern and Occidental, meeting 
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y cosmopolitan cloister, and with varied and suggestive 
ial ought to the door by commerce, either the spoil 
ncient civilisations or the traditional products of the 
iyanging East, was formed a cradle in which the young 
ianesque art was fostered, and from which it soon 
t forth in strength and splendour to pleasure the West 


.its beauty. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


HE members of the Hampshire Field Club and Archzo- 
logical Society last week visited Salisbury, and under 
vuidance of Mr. W. Dale, the hon. secretary, inspected 
cathedral, the Bishop’s palace, the myseum and St. 

mas’s Church. 
\t the north side of the cathedral Mr. Dale read a short 
r, In the course of it he said he had brought them to 
position because, by common consent, it was there they 
he best view of one of the most singuiarly beautiful cathe- 
; in the world. “The finest point of view is from the 
’ says Rickman, which was the best general view of a 
edral to be had in England, displaying the various 
ions of this interesting building to the greatest advan- 
. -“Externally,” says Ferguson, “the effect of this 
edral is even better than that of the interior. The 
| breaking of the outline by the two transepts, instead 
utting it up by buttresses and pinnacles, is a master 
ke of art, and its noble central tower, which, though 
ted at a later age, was evidently intended from the first, 
vns the whole composition with singular beauty.” Welby 
in, visiting Salisbury for the first time, arrived in the 
sness of the night, and the next morning, as he opened 
indow overlooking the Close, he said, “I have travelled 
yver Europe, but have seen nothing like this.” It was 
rved, however, for no less an authority than Mr. Glad- 
le to indicate and express wherein the beauty of the 
rior of Salisbury Cathedral lies. Speaking at a distri- 
on of prizes at the Working Men’s College, in Great 
nond Street, in 1893, Mr. Gladstone said :—“ There is a 
umstanceé in architecture which terrifies me, and that is 
tendency which appears to prevail in modern domestic 
itecture—I refer to its redundant ornamentation. 
re are a great number of new buildings in London—I 
e I am not treading on anyone’s toes—with regard to 
ch, if you look at them, you will find that the architect 
either a horror or a dread of leaving bare a single 
are foot of wall. Why do we not wage a war against 
excess of ornamentation? Excess of ornamentation is, 
all things, the most hostile to a due appreciation of 
portion, because it is in proportion to the perception of 
idth and beauty and line, and in the adjustment of lines 
ne another, that the essence of the art lies, and in that 
will find the hope of attaining high excellence in great 
ks. I will mention to you the case of the exterior of 
sbury Cathedral. The man who wants to know what 
eauty in stone, beauty not produced by ornamentation, 
ild visit Salisbury, for there he will see less ornamenta- 
on the exterior of the building than in any cathedral, 
I believe, in a great many domestic houses in London. 
you want to see what can be done by simple beauty 
utline, which is the foundation of all beauty, take a look 
'¢ exterior of Salisbury Cathedral. It is a model for all 
and all countries.” The exceptional circumstance of 
removal of the See from Old Sarum early in the 
eenth century was the cause of the comparative 
ormity of the architecture. The cathedral was begun in 
and finished in all its essentials in 12 58. Even in this 
period a trained eye could notice an advance in style. 
when the central tower was added, the Early English 
had blossomed into the Decorated, and in the western 
_ appeared the ball-flower ornament of the early 
3 of the fourteenth century, which also was seen in 
vault in Simnel Street, Southampton. It was on the 
end they must look for the finest specimens of the 
English style. “It is at the east end,” says Mr. 
4 that the refinement of the Early English style is 
a its culminating point, there being no moulding 
ut a purpose and no enrichment without a cause. All 
a he so beautifully Proportioned and so admirably 
i Re critical eye seeks in vain for a suggestion 
a ea ‘ most exquisite facade, which is certainly 
ice o he this country.” The height of the spire 
mT So the only cathedral which could 
> iam ag ury, Was 422 feet, but the great height 
as Salisby oe 208 feet, did not make it appear so 
: Ty.. strasburg was 468 feet. Concerning 


the workmanship, Professor Willis says :—“ The regularity 
of the stones is astonishing; as soon as they had finished 
one part they copied it exactly in the next. The masonry 
runs in even bands, and you may follow it from the south 
transept eastward round to the north.” They in Hampshire 
called to mind that Elias de Derham was the personal 
friend of Bishop Poore, and was also the architect of the 
great hall at Winchester, while Stephen Langton, whose 
figure was seen on the north side of the west front, assisted 
at the consecration of Salisbury Cathedral, and preached to 
the people on the following day. He must have touched 
the consecration crosses which were such a marked feature 
of the cathedral. 

The visitors were met by Dr. Bourne, the treasurer of 
the cathedral, who conducted them round the building, 
pointing out the many objects of interest which escape the 
notice of the casual visitor. In the course of his remarks 
on the history of the cathedral, says the Winchester Journal, 
Dr. Bourne explained how it was that the building came to 
be erected on that spot. As they knew, for a long time the 
cathedral church of that diocese —the united diocese of 
Sherborne and Ramsbury—was at Old Sarum, which was 
a great and very important fortress, and the reason it was 
so unfit a place for a cathedral was that it was so very 
important for military purposes. There were constantly 
sieges of Old Sarum and blockades of the place, which was 
awkward, and meant that the place was always more or less 
in a state of disturbance. When the bishop wanted to hold 
a Confirmation or Ordination he found Old Sarum ina state 
of siege, and he could not get into his cathedral, or if he 
were in Old Sarum sometimes he could not get out, which 
was inconvenient for the purposes of the clergy and the 
carrying out of their work. Richard Poore, the founder of 
the cathedral, wanted very much to go to Wilton, but the 
Abbess of Wilton did not look at the matter from his point 
of view. She thought she and her ladies would be over- 
shadowed by having a cathedral planted close to them, and 
she did all she could to prevent any land being transferred 
to the Church for the purpose of building there. The 
bishop had a small piece of property in his personal right, 
and in a sort of despair he said if he could not build the 
cathedral anywhere else he would build it on his own land. 
He called in the services of a Norfolk man, Elias de 
Derham, a member of the Chapter, and that he had a 
considerable knowledge of the work which he was asked 
to superintend might be gathered from the fact that 
he was responsible for the whole of the building 
with the exception of the spire. Elias de Derham drew the 
design of the building, and the bishop said it was very good, 
but a building of such size and importance could not stand 
on the ground on which they proposed to build the cathe- 
dral. The bishop knew to his cost that the land was a 
swamp, and he pointed out that if a building such as Elias 
de Derham had designed were erected without any founda- 
tions it could not stand. However, Elias de Derham 
explained that he was going to have his foundations above 
ground, and so he placed the bench on which the arches 
stood round the church. Dr. Bourne explained in detail the 
interesting monuments in the nave of the cathedral, and 
then conducted the party to the choir. He pointed out that 
one of the pillars was out of the perpendicular, and that 
even many years ago authorities were afraid the spire was 
going to fall to the north-east. As long ago as 200 years 
they took the exact easurement, and found that a plummet 
fell 23 inches to the north-east away from the south-west. 
But for 200 years the spire had not given way at all, and 
lately measures were taken which they hoped would make 
the church safe for some time to come. He had measured 
in the middle of a dry summer, and found that the water- 
line was only 33 inches below the surface, so they could 
imagine the difficulties which had to be contended with. 
This would probably account for the absence of any great 
number of vaults. He mentioned that tablets were to be 
seen in front of the communion rails recording the burial of 
a good many members of the Herbert family, and reminded 
his hearers of the lines :— 

Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse ; 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother, 


He added that they knew the exact spot where she lay, and 
there was a tablet recording that below the stone lay Sidney’s 
sister, Pembroke’s mother. An object of great interest, the 
existence of which is unknown to many residents of Salis- 
bury, is the remains of an old windlass on the north side of 
the choir, with a pulley, which was used formerly for 
rending the veil which hung there during Holy Week hiding 
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the figure of Christ on the Cross. That was one of the ways 
in which the Medizval Church, rightly or wrongly, tried to 
bring this before the eyes of the people, and that being a 
pre-Reformation rite, it was strange that it was allowed to 
remain. The only reason which he could suppose accounted 
for its remaining was that it was thought to be an apparatus 
for hauling up buckets of whitewash. After inspecting the 
nave the party visited the north chapel, and then, passing 
round behind the altar and down the south choir aisle, made 
their way to the chapter-house, the main features of which, 
with the representations of Biblical stories carved in stone 
on the walls, were also explained by Dr. Bourne. 

On the conclusion of the tour of inspection, Mr. Hardy 
proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Bourne for his interesting 
address and for the trouble he had taken to show them the 
principal features of that beautiful cathedral. The Society 
used to confine their excursions to Hampshire, but he 
thought it was wise that they should occasionally step over 
the border and visit a neighbouring county. 

Dr. Bourne expressed the pleasure which it gave him to 
show the members of the Society over the cathedral. 

Mr. A. R. Malden conducted the visitors over the palace, 
and much interest was shown in the fine collection of 
portraits of Bishops of Salisbury from the time of Bishop 
Jewel down to the present time. 

At St. Thomas’s Church the Rev. C. Ll. Sanctuary, the 
vicar, explained that the present church was not the original 
one. A church was built on that site in the thirteenth 
century, possibly as a chapel of ease to the cathedral. It 
might have been built to accommodate the workmen who 
were brought there to build the cathedral, and others. who 
were attracted by the fact that a cathedral was to be built. 
It was also possible that there might have been an earlier 
church still on that spot, and if they looked in the north 
choir aisle they would see the bowl of an ancient font, as 
to the date of which they would probably be able to express 
an opinion. It was said that perhaps this font belonged 
to an earlier church in a small village by the river, while 
the cathedral and city of Old Sarum were up on the hill at 
Stratford. The present church was, of course, a fifteenth- 
century building. There were one or two things in the 
present church which undoubtedly existed before the main 
part of the building. For example, there was the tower, 
the exact date of which was not known, but which appeared 
to have been added to the thirteenth-century church some 
time after its original erection as a separate campanile, 
similar to the one at the cathedral, which was destroyed by 
Wyatt at the end of the eighteenth century. Other relics 
of the earlier church were the chancel arch and the spring 
of an arch now built into the wall between the choir and 
the south aisle. The whole of the church was practically 
rebuilt in the fifteenth century, and it was not known what 
brought about the rebuilding. Probably the old church was 
allowed to fall into decay, and its rebuilding was due to the 
munificence of the great merchants of Salisbury, which at that 
time was, as they knew, the centre of the wool trade. The 
vicar pointed out the many interesting features of the 
church, drawing particular attention to the merchants’ 
marks in the south chapel, the carving of Humphrey 
Beckham, and to the fact that up to the fifteenth century 
there were chapels in the nave aisle as well as the choir 
aisles, which were served by chantry priests who were 
called chaplains and had dwellings in the churchyard. 


ARCHITECTURE AND DRESS. 


HE following apologue by Mr. Glenn Brown, architect 
and secretary of the American Institute of Architects, 
appears in the Juland Architect :—A striking commentary 
on modern architecture occurred at a recent fashionable 
evening reception. A craning of necks drew my attention 
to a man in faultless evening dress, startlingly transformed 
into an object of ridicule by a reflection in a mirror showing 
his back clothed in loose-fitting red flannel. He was 
hustled from the room by the floor committee. Following 
the curious crowd, I obtained the following novel idea on 
dress reform. I am infatuated with the modern system 
of design in our great commercial buildings, and see clearly 
its ready adaptability to modern dréss. You have no doubt 
noticed how thoroughly our great architects have developed 
a style of great beauty for the front and economy for the 
rear. This innovation consists in building a front of precious 
stones and Classic design and erecting the side walls with- 
out form or order of cheap and ugly material.. While the 
offensive sides are always visible, no one is foolish enough 


to look at them. While the effect often destroys the be 
of a neighbourhood sensible people see only the beay 
front. This wonderful system saves the architect { 
money and trouble, as he has only one facade to de 
It saves the owner’s purse, as he has only one front to 
for. The great architects of official Washington, cult 
Boston, commercial New York and progressive Chicag 
zealously follow the system. 

After mature consideration I have determined to a 
the same system with my clothes. I have rich mat 
and elegant cut for my front and cheap material wit 
form for my back. It saves fitting, study and goods, ( 
the elegant front will be enjoyed and the offensive rear 
never shock an intelligent being. The system has so p 
advantages, I know all wise people will adopt the reform , 
and follow the lead of the architects, the one profe: 
which makes a study of beauty, fitness and harmony, 


GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 
N the course of his report to the Board of Visitors | 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, just issued, 
Astronomer Royal (Sir W. H. M. Christie) says :— ~ 
“In view of the danger threatening the astronot 
efficiency of the Observatory from the working of 
generating station of the London County Council in 
immediate future, to which attention was called in the 
report, a small committee, consisting of Lord Rosse 
late Sir Benjamin Baker and Dr. Ewing, representin; 
Board of Visitors, the London County Council anc 
Admiralty respectively, was appointed in July to in 
into the question. In their report presented to Parlia 
they make definite recommendations as to the worki1 
the generating station, and if these are all strictly ca 
out it may be hoped that the work of the Observatory 
not be seriously interfered with, though further exper 
when the generating station is completed and in full 
may modify this view. The recommendation of the 
mittee that the question as to the effects of vibratiot 
discharge from chimneys should be further reviewed 
say, two years is of great importance for the protecti 
the Observatory in the future. As regards vibration 
experiments made last summer showed that the vibre 
from the engines of the completed portion of the genet 
station can be effectually damped out when the fl 
mercury in the amalgamated trough is as thin as p 
cable. This condition of a very fine film had been 
previously secured for the Reflex-Zenith tube wher 
trough is a fixture, but special arrangements for lev 
the trough have to be made in the case of an instru 
which has to be reversed, and thus practical diffic 
in longitude determinations are introduced througl 
vibrations from the generating station. But thoug 
tremors which are undoubtedly caused by the genet 
station may be masked by the use of a very thin fi 
mercury, it is a question whether they do not caus 
telescopes to oscillate to such an extent as to interfere 
the delicate work of which they are capable, such 4 
observation of close double stars with the large tele: 
Further experience is required to decide this. The d 
to be feared from the chimneys and the heated gases 
discharge in the immediate neighbourhood of the Gree! 
meridian is more insidious, as the effect on the accure 
observations of stars near the north horizon may 
become apparent in course of years when it is founc 
the results are untrustworthy from this cause. Ther 
mendations of the committee in this respect represe 
minimum which is absolutely necessary, and a fi 
reduction in the height of the chimneys may be requ 
safeguard the Greenwich meridian work.” 


YORK MINSTER. 
Ve MINSTER is at present undergoing a Di 
‘spring cleaning.” All the interior walls are 
brushed down, and the dust, which will accumula 
every ledge and projection, is being removed. This 
task, says the Yorkshire Herald, will take a consic 
time, probably some weeks, and then, if the Deal 
Chapter so decide, the numerous precious monument 
undergo a cleaning process—a work which has to be ¢ 
out with the very greatest care lest permanent 1 
instead of benefit, should result. he 
Spring cleaning has the merit sometimes of bring! 
light bits of carving hitherto unsuspected. Queer fi 
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floral designs exist in obscure and almost in- 
el eee some Medizeval craftsman wrought 
‘ best for the sake ci the religion that was in him and 
the art that he loved, without expecting or receiving any 
plause for his labours. These are revealed only to the 
ss of the men who do the cleaning, and to the officials 
the Minster whose business it 1s to explore every nook 
eh ecican architect who has travelled over the Old 
orld for the purpose of inspecting all the famous 
ildings arrived in York only a few weeks ago to visit the 
nster. With the thoroughness of a professional he 
ut all over the place, paying strict attention to just those 
Juded corners and places already mentioned, where 
mped work, if there be any, is certain to be found. His 
‘dict, given to a friend of the writer of these lines, was 
se but pregnant. “Well, this place was finished.” 
ked for an explanation, he remarked that of all the 
hedrals and famous buildings he had examined during 
; tour he had. not seen one that exhibited such con- 
entious work even in places never intended to come 
der the public eye. York Minster was perfectly built 
d finished to its remotest corner. By the way, the visitor 
ded that picture postcards of York Minster could be 
irchased in almost any city in America. 

Work on the central tower is progressing satisfactorily. 
ie parapet has been removed from three sides, and will 
entirely replaced by new stone. On the fourth a bodily 
moval is not necessary, but restoration will be carried out. 

On the famous “ Five Sisters Window ” work has been 
progress forsome weeks. As the Dean has pointed out, 
e strong iron stanchions, contracting and expanding under 
e changes of temperature in the atmosphere, have broken 
e thick plates of glass put up years ago for its protection, 
d materially cracked and injured the stonework. These 
e being carefully repaired, and an outer covering of plain 
hite glass in quarries with lead glazing is being substituted 
r the present thick green plates. This desirable improve- 
ent, which the donation of 200/. from the Duke of West- 
inster made possible, has to be made very carefully, as if 
e ancient painted glass were exposed to a strong wind it 
ight be wrecked beyond repair. 

The question now arises, Will the work of restoration 
: stopped owing to lack of money? Funds are very low, 
id already itis hinted that a few weeks may see a cessa- 
yn of labour. The rebuilding of Selby Abbey has, for a 
ne at least, diverted subscriptions from York Minster. 
9 one grudges the help being given to Selby, least of all 
e Minster authorities. The Dean, with the sublime con- 
lence of one who has grown old in the faith, is assured 
at the money will come in God’s good time; others, not 
_ patient and calm, feel that another appeal should be 
sued—an appeal not merely to Church-people, but to all 
10 treasure these grand old possessions of the Church and 
‘ople, Money certainly must be secured soon if the work 
not to stop. 


A CELTIC VISION OF BUILDING. 


“HE following remarkable epistle has been sent by 
.__ Professor Patrick Geddes, of Edinburgh University, 
Mr. D. Lleufer Thomas, the honorary secretary of the 
reenon Section Meetings of the Swansea Eistedd- 
I am sincerely sorry that my engagements make it 
possible for me to accept your invitation, for I should 
sh to be present on many grounds, and two specially. 
First, of course, as a loyal well-wisher to Garden City 
1 to Support its excellent working chief, Mr. Williams, 
his insistence upon it as an example—one soon to be 
lowed throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
eed throughout the industrial world. 
But there is a second and more intimate reason. At our 
roaching Pan-Celtic Congress in Edinburgh we hope 
nto receive your bardic Gorsedd around the “Lia 
ell.” And in the section of Celtic art, for which I 
pen to be personally responsible, we shall welcome your 
‘Ish music and idealistic poetry as its most highly 
eloped and also most diffused and completely national 
ression—one developed beyond our Highland pipe and 
1ce and nationalised beyond the Irish saga and drama. 
t now, in Welsh Eisteddfod, or Irish Feis, or Highland 
x assembled, and still more in common conference and 
ble may we not do something for that great art 
em which is again rising before the world, the supreme 
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material art of architecture? What do housing congresses 
and garden cities mean? What use can they be? What 
hope is for them? Unless we are again truly at the 
opening of one of those great constructive movements, 
which the world has too rarely seen, but by whose monu- 
ments it dates the eras of its civilisation? In the great 
temples, the cathedrals, the builders toiled for the gods 
alone, and from the Pyramids to the palaces of every age 
they have laboured for their kings, their lords, their masters. 
Little wonder, then, that they have degenerated till the very 
word “builder,” once so honourable, reeks of the slum he 
builds, and this profitably only to its landlords or their legal 
and usurer parasites. 

But now we are beginning to take heart anew. Let us 
say then, now and henceforth, we shall build cities for 
ourselves, homes fit for sweethearts and wives, for mothers, 
and, above all, for children, where they shall no longer 
grow up rough, yet pale, hooligans and streetikins, but into 
men ‘and women once more, with the rustic health and 
colour, simplicity and strength, yet with all that is best in 
urban culture also: homes with the country life cleared of 
its limitations, with the city life cleansed of its evils. 

The student of history, that most Celtic of the sciences, 
constantly discloses to us how the historic foundations 
which were the glory of our cities, their ancient centres of 
defence, their sacred hermitages and shrines, even their 
later churches and cathedrals, are most frequently of Celtic 
origin. But, alas! to the social observer of to-day, the Celt 
as sociologist, throughout the towns and cities of the Anglo- 
Celtic world, on both sides of the Atlantic, it is plainly the 
Celtic quarters in which the miseries and the evils of town 
life most abound; also disease, vice, folly and crime 
together. From the slum of ruined and expatriated peoples 
to the den of Tammany and its boss our city evils are 
profoundly the waste products of the ruined, debased and 
demoralised Celtic order, chieftains and clans decayed 
together. Yet, happily, the heroes who are now attacking 
all these evils, the temperance advocate or the missionary, 
the teacher and the reformer, the better journalist and the 
statesman, are again conspicuously also of Celtic name or 
blood. So, too, are the painter and the sculptor, the singer, 
the musician and the poet, the idealist and dreamer 
above all. 

And let us avoid that dull satisfaction with small better- 
ments, with mere comfort, with which the utilitarian and 
Saxon part in us is too readily content, and not merely to 
improve city conditions a little, as a sort of smoke-abatement 
society or window-box association may do (though all these 
are well), but set before us the transformation of our towns, 
their transfiguration rather, until we see, in literal and 
material everyday reality, beauty for ashes. 

We call this the age of industry, and we realise its 
wonders as the most deep and thorough transformation of 
human powers and possibilities, both for good and evil, and 
for evil so far as not for good, since man first grasped the 
flint—a tool henceforward—and struck from it also the first 
sparks of fire. In this old Stone Age the archzologist has 
taught us to distinguish two distinct periods—the rude Stone 
Age and the fine, the palzeolithic and the neolithic. The first 
was that of a rude and individualistic people, hunting. 
predatory, warlike; the second that of a gentler because 
also higher brained folk, with polished implements, better 
dwellings, and with a better use for land also, that of 
agriculture—indeed, horticulture rather—not mere hunt and 
sport and war. With agriculture, with better housing, there 
was a far higher status of women, there were no mean 
beginnings of art, and, it would seem, even of a religion 
beyond mere fears. 

May we not now apply this anew to our own times in 
their turn, and see in our modern industrial or technical 
age periods also, rude and fine—the palzotechnic and the 
neotechnic let us frankly call them. In the first stage men 
get up coal to run machinery to produce cheap products, to 
maintain more people, to get up more coal, to run more 
machinery, to produce more cheap products still, with yet 
more people, too, cheap in every senseas well. And their 
fetish-men—the palzeotechnic economists—called this “ Prof 
gress.” But we are also passing into a higher stage—the 
neotechnic one—characterised by the increasingly economic 
utilisation of the energies of nature, and this towards more 
human and more social ends, not only for the maintenance 
and the multiplication of the community at a low standard, 
but for its evolution also, for the extension of the individual 
life and powers. It is a social process characterised no 
longer mainly by steam but rather by electricity, no longer 
by vulgarity for the rich and squalor for the poor but by 
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art, by hygiene for all—hygiene, too, just beginning to be 
understood, not merely or mainly as a mere riddance of the 
lowest forms of life, which was against the higher, but as 
an association with the higher and more beautiful forms of 
life, whose care has so largely evolved all that is highest in 
us. Such hygiene, again, personifies health, but no longer 
merely as a plumber, an engineer, a doctor at best, but 
as a returning goddess—a realisable ideal as goodness and 
beauty incarnate in women once more. 

This outlook, then, is no “merely sentimental” or 
* cesthetic” one, as the outworn jeering has it—jeering, for 
the most part, of those interested in obtaining the present 
individual chaos, but a definite and a demonstrable theory 
of the present progress of our civilisation, a transition and 
a conflict in which we may take an increasing part, and one 
soon consciously to regroup all men anew into two main 
parties, those of the dying paleeotechnic past, the opening 
neotechnic future. 

Is not this, then, a legitimate and an urgent appeal to 
Celtic ;idealism ? With Amphion’s harp and song the 
Hellenic cities arose of old. Why not now in our day the 
Cymric ones? Of this harp and song we Celts—you 
Welsh, of course, especially—claim the direct inheritance ; 
we Gaels perhaps rather that of his constructive art, his 
architectural dream. You know how the Saxon folk-tale 
begins with “Once upon a time,” but the Gaelic, “It was 
when Beauty, the daughter of the King of Greece, came to 
Erin,” to “ Alban.” Yet, as we know, though she brought 
to us alike the harp, it was to you especially she taught 
her song. 

So once more to this song let Cymric, Gaelic cities rise 
and throw off their present disguise of foul enchantments. 
Have done, then, with Welsh towns as they are and on to 
what they may be. 


AN ILLICIT COMMISSION. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Chicago 77ibune relates the 

following story of the late Mr. W. L. B. Jenney :— 

One day Jenney was in his private office when a man 
who wanted to provide certain materials for a building then 
under construction came in and approached John Ewen, 
then a “cub” in Jenney’s office, with a flagrant bribe offer. 
He offered Mr. Ewen 50 dols. if his material was used. 

Mr. Ewen was seized with an inspiration. Instead of 
throwing the man out of the office, he said, “ Mr. Jenney 
always handles that end of the business. Go in and see 
him.” Then he awaited the explosion. 

The man innocently approached Mr. Jenney and made 
the proposition. 

“Sit down a moment,” said Jenney quietly. A moment 
later he looked up and said, “ Young man, are you new in 
the business ?” 

“Yes, sir. I’m just starting. I want to get in right. 
My stuff is good and | want a chance.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Jenney, “there, are two ways to do 
business. If you want to do the best kind of business 
with the best firms, don’t do as you have done to-day. I 
have no doubt that is the way to do business with some 
firms. If you are after that class of business that is the 
proper way to get it. But if you want the best business 
don’t approach any one as you have me. I'll give you the 
contract at your figures. If you can afford to give me 
50 dols., you can afford to knock 50 dols. off the price to the 
owner. Let’s reduce your figures 50 dols. and give the 
builder the benefit.” 

The man agreed. He learned his lesson well, and he 
did business with Mr. Jenney for years. When Mr. Jenney 
died this man testified that it was that one business lesson 
that made him realise that the only way to do business is 
to do it straight. 

When Mr. Jenney dismissed the man that day after 
signing agreements he stepped out smiling to Ewen and 
remarked, “ Thought you’d have some fun with me, eh ?” 

Another and severer lesson he administered to a big 
contractor down town. This man was prominent socially, 
financially and in religious circles, and through Jenney he 
got the contract for a skyscraper down town. One day, 
while the business was in course of construction, he entered 
Mr. Jenney’s office and handed him a cheque. 

, What's this for ?” asked Mr. Jenney. 

It’s the usual 10 per cent. of the first payment—your 
share,” he added significantly. 

Mr. Jenney took the cheque, chatted for a time with the 
man, and finally went out into the workroom. 


‘What is the amount of that contract?” he asked 
Mundie, his partner. a 

Mundie told him. 

Jenney figured for a moment, muttered, “ Yes, 
amount is correct,” and then returned to his private ¢ 
and endorsed the cheque over to the owner of the build 

Nothing more was heard of the matter until the en 
the month, when the crooked contractor received from 
bank a cheque endorsed both by Mr. Jenney and the 0, 
of the building. ; of 

There was nothing for him to do but to take his medi 
He appeared in Jenney’s office, probably expecting 
flayed for his tactics, but nothing of that sort happe 


Mr. Jenney remarked :— 


‘Iam extremely glad to know that you can affor 
make the lowest bid on a building and give the oy 
Io per cent. back and still make money on it ; but don’t 
think it would be more businesslike just to subtract 10 
cent. from the total contract price and save all this red 
of sending the cheque to me and having me endorse it 
to the owner ?” a 
The contractor humbly admitted that it was. 
There was not a word of condemnation or reproof, 
only a few who learned of it from the owner ever kne\ 
the occurrence. qe 
Mr. Jenney did not cast out that contractor, but contit 
to do business with him. And when Mr. Jenney built 
own home he gave a contract for part of the material to 
man—and the man skinned him. a 


7 


CHILLINGHAM CASTLE. By 

hts most popular outdoor meeting during this ye: 
the Architectural and Archzeological Society of | 

ham and Northumberland was held last week, when upw 
of 100 ladies and gentlemen took part in a visit to Chill 
ham and Old Bewick. The Society had the great advan 
resulting from the presence amongst them during the 
of Sir Henry Howorth, president of the British Archa 
gical Society. er 
At Chillingham the castle was inspected through 
kindness of Mr. Saxton Noble. In a few explana 
remarks, says the Durham Advertiser, Mr. Knowles st 
that a castle was built in the fourteenth century. In 
century a number of palatial mansions were built by 
feudal lords of the same character as that. The same ¢ 
of building was met with at Ford, and in Yorkshir 
Bolton and Middieham. The castle was said to have 
built from designs by Inigo Jones. The historical pict 
were pointed out to the visitors. ah 
Sir Henry Howorth, on being invited to speak, sai 
had always been to hima wish that he should see 
wonderful place.- He doubted whether there was any0o' 
castle so widely known all over the country—by name 
all events—as Chillingham, partly because of its own bea 
and also because it contained the last of the great her 
these ancient wild cattle, the history of which was 
romantic. He should like to say a word about the sing 
facts connected with these castellated houses. The 
notion that when the Normans landed in this country | 
built stone houses was now completely exploded. The « 
castles built by them in Normandy were made of w 
After landing in this country the only stone czstles buil 
them were three or four royal castles, specially built 
William the Conqueror to protect special places. Ail 
rest of the castles were staked forts made of w 
So it went on for some time. The reason | 
they became more or less impossible was because 1 
were liable to be burnt. Early chroniclers always spok 
castles being burnt. After castles came to be buil 
stone, they formed large courtyards, and in the Middle 4 
there were, he believed, a hundred and twenty ho 
stabled in that at Chillingham. In the county of No 
umberland it seemed a matter of amazement that, situ: 
so near Scotland, there should have grown up a § 
number of manor-houses with no defence at all. T 
were called mansions in the early records. In Steph 
reign and Henry I. and his son’s time, the nobles V 
prevented from building any more castles. It was sho 
after the tremendous battle of Neville’s Cross that Edw 
knowing that the North country was subject to tl 
attacks from Scotland, and that he could not protect th 
gave permission. for the aristocracy to embattle their hou 
In the next forty years almost every large house becamé 
embattled house. Chillingham Castle was a grand | 
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nsion. It was connected with the extraordinary 
ne tha Greys. The Greys and an Oxford family were 
obably more mixed up with the history of England from 
e end of the fourteenth century than any other great 
udal family. The portraits in Chillingham Castle were of 
traordinary interest. There was a magnificent portrait 
/Sir G. Kneller of Judge Jeffries in Lord Chancellor’s 
bes. It was the portrait of a Lord Chancellor, but he 
as exceedingly doubtful that it was Lord Jeffries. It 
emed impossible to associate with a face such as they saw 
e deeds of Judge Jeffries. ae : 
Subsequently Chillingham Church was visited. It is 
incipally thirteenth-century work, and has a Norman 
orway. The feature of the building is, however, an 
aborate monument of Sir Ralph Grey and Elizabeth 
tz-Hugh, his wife. This is stated to be the finest altar 
mb in Northumberland. 


TEACHING OF DRAWING. 


PAPER issued by the Scotch Education Department 
on the teaching of various school subjects deals with 
rawing. It points out that the careful study of more or 
ss complete representation of actual objects, natural and 
shioned, large and small, singly and in well-arranged 
roups, may be looked upon as the foundation of all 
rimary school drawing instruction. The _ intelligent 
rrangement and carrying on of this work and of the 
arious correlations and developments which naturally 
rise from it at all points are problems which have to be 
iced by the majority of primary school teachers. A well- 
onceived scheme of drawing instruction intelligently carried 
ut in correlation with a course of true nature study, with 
shich it is naturally allied, should gradually awaken the 
upils’ interest and delight in the world which surrounds 
1em, instilling an appreciation and love of beauty in form, 
olour, material and arrangement, as well as a regard for 
tility. It should cultivate in them habits of accurate 
bservation, and the power to represent faithfully and truly 
a different mediums the results of their observations, so 
hat through practice they may gradually gain facility in 
raphie and plastic representation—the language of hand 
nd eye. Along with these it should develop their inventive 
nd imaginative faculties, and create a taste for graceful 
orm, fine colour, sound decoration and harmonious 
rrangement in their own homes and surroundings. 
From the very beginning the child should be encouraged 
9 observe on his own account, and to record the results of 
is observations with as much accuracy as he is capable of. 
‘othing should ever be interposed between him and what 
€ 1S representing. He should always feel that he is 
ecording his own impressions of something real and not 
hose of anyone else, however accomplished. The memor- 
ndum goes fully into the means of developing the artistic 
alents of the young, advocating mcdelling in clay, memory 
nd imaginative drawing with coloured crayons, pencil and 
rushwork, colour renderings, nature study, &c. Public 
arks and gardens are recommended as capable of supply- 
ng a large amount of material very suitable for school 


urposes, and visits to art galleries or museums are 
dvocated. 


4 BOMBAY ARCHITECTS. 


As the first general meeting of the Bombay Architects’ 
Association, held on July 29, it was resolved to appeal 
) the president of the corporation not to pass the building 
y-laws proposed by the municipal executive until the 
‘sociation has been given an opportunity of examining and 
ei? in reference to them. How the by-laws will affect 
le protessional duties of the engineers was graphically set 
rth by the President in his opening speech. From the 
umber of buildings that now and then collapse in Bombay, 
1e might imagine that building operations were subject to 
ry little control. The rules providing for the municipal 
ntrol may be defective, and the way in which those rules 
‘e enforced is perhaps still more open to criticism. But 
ie duties of’the engineers are even now onerous: As 
2 a A. Chambers remarked in his speech at. the 
eel meeting of the Architects’ Association :—‘‘ There 
nee ent no city where building operations are so 
i ae Before the smallest house can be erected 
, ici: “s prepared by an engineer, licensed by the 
‘ticged eqs ; these plans have to be sanctioned or 
fice te ft € municipal executive engineer, the health 
» Me drainage engineer, the house improvement 
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branch (under the Epidemic Diseases Act), and sometimes 
by the municipal commissioner. During its construction, 
officials ‘representing each of these authorities watch its 
erection, and finally the architect has to certify that all 
materials used are good, and that no municipal regulation 
or requisition has been broken. If the building should 
stand on ground belonging to the Bombay Improvement 
Trust, not only have the authorities just mentioned to be 
consulted, but, in addition, the chairman of the Trust, the 
engineer of the Trust, the trustees themselves, and occa- 
sionally the Government architect, have a control in its 
design and erection. The unfortunate architect has thus no 
easy task, and when, as is often the case, he has a client 
who does not see the advantage of all these authorities, his 
position is not exactly a pleasant one.” 


INTERNATIONAL DRAWING CONGRESS. 
URTHER progress was made at a recent committee 
meeting with the arrangements for the international 
drawing congress, to be held in London next year. The 
congress is to be held from August 3 to August 8, 1908. 
The congress exhibition will probably be opened about a 
week earlier. It will certainly remain open after August 8. 
Official invitations are to be sent to all foreign Govern- 
ments through the Foreign Office. All exhibits intended 
for the exhibition must be sent in by June 1, 1908. All 
papers for the congress must be sent in by Mayr, 1908; 
they may be written in English, French or German. The 
congress will sit as a whole, except on one day, which will 
be devoted to sectional meetings. Arrangements will be 
made whereby such subjects as may be desired by a suffi- 
cient number of members of the congress shall be discussed 
on the sectional day. So far as possible, the exhibits of the 
various nations will be in charge of representatives who 
can explain their scope and purport in the three official 
languages of the congress—English, French and German. 
Local treasurers and secretaries are to be appointed in all 
foreign countries, the former to collect and transmit mem- 
bership subscriptions, and the latter to disseminate informa- 
tion and answer inquiries. Such officers have already been 
appointed for France, Germany and the United States. 
The United States are making arrangements for sending 
200 art teachers over to attend the congress. With regard 
to Great Britain, local exhibitions will be organised through- 
out the country, from which exhibits for the congress exhi- 
bition can be chosen. Any further information can be 
obtained from the organising secretary of the congress, Mr. 
C. M. Mathews, 151 Cannon Street, E.C. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


HE Board of Education have decided that from January 

1, 1908, the South Kensington Museum shall be open 

free till 10 p.m. on Thursdays, instead of on Tuesdays as at 
present. 

From that date the regulations for admission to the 
museum will be as follows :-— 

On Mondays, Thursdays and Saturdays the museum is 
open free from Io A.M. till 10 p.M., except that on these days 
admission to the libraries is by ticket only (for rates see 
below). 

On Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Fridays the museum is 
open from to a.m. till 4 p.m. in January, November and 
December, till 5 p.m. in February and October, and until 
6 p.m. from March to September inclusive. On these days, 
being students’ days, acharge of 6d. for admission to the main 
building is made for each person other than ticket-holders, 
but the museum buildings, except the science library, to the 
west of Exhibition Road are open free every day. 

On Sundays the museum (except the libraries) is open 
free from 2 P.M. till 4 p.m. in January, November and Decem- 
ber, till 5 p.m. in February and October, till 6 p.m. in March, 
April and September, and until 7 p.m. in May to August 
inclusive. 

- The libraries are not open on Sundays, but are open 
on week-days during the same hours as the rest of the 
museum. 

On Good Friday and Christmas Day the museum is not 
open. 

Tickets of admission to the museum (including the 
libraries) can be obtained at the main entrance of the 
museum at the following rates:—Weekly, 6¢.; monthly, 
1s. 6d.; quarterly, 3s.; yearly, ros. All visitors who have 
paid on entrance and all ticket-holders are entitledto admis- 
sion to the libraries. 
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The “ Noise Fiend’’ of the Metropolis. 


SirR,—One cannot but wonder whether it is the dense 
ignorance, the utter indifference, or the crass and absolute 
inefficiency of the authorities responsible for the govern- 
ment of London that allows the noise fiend to sway his 
sceptre over it so unmercifully as at present and that causes 
the ‘Metropolis of the World” to lag so far behind other 


cities in the matter of reasonable law and order. Professor 
Flinders Petrie, F.R.S., has observed that “the first use of 
a city is to live and transact business in,” that “ the. beauty 
of a city lies in its order and liveableness,” and that “ the 
sacrifice of this peaceable liberty of the many to the tyranny 
of the noisy is what all serious workers should join in 
resisting.” 

A statement recently appeared in the Press to the effect 
that the depreciation in the value of house property in 
London during the past two years amounted to no less than 
6,000,000/. How long is this depreciation to be allowed to 
continue? There are, however, various other aspects of 
the question besides the financial one. For instance, not 
only are the peace and “liveableness” of the Metropolis 
departing from it by rapid strides, but the health of London 
is being seriously impaired and the enjoyment of life 
marred by the altogether unreasonable din and clatter 
allowed to prevail in most of our leading thoroughfares. 
Are we—with our hands to our ears—tamely to submit to 
this pandemonium as an inevitable result of the ‘march of 
progress,” and one which must be endured for the remainder 
of our lives? Are we to rest content with being informed 
(I hear it almost hourly) that “nothing can be expected 
from the present Government” ? 

It seems to me that the Home Office, Board of Trade, 
L.C.C., and other officials should be somewhat forcibly 
informed that the time has arrived when they must either 
do something themselves to remedy the present deplorable 
state of things, or make way for others who will not treat 


with indifference the wishes of millions of people. Sugges- | 


tions are plentiful—a Royal Commission, a Minister for 
London, a traffic board, an up-to-date Act of Parliament, 
common sense by-laws, noise “inspectors,” a more efficient 
police system. | Surely some of these would lead to the 
utter discomfiture, if not the prompt annihilation, of the 
noise fiend, so that London’s work and art and thought 
might be carried on under more satisfactory conditions than 
at present prevail, including a reasonable freedom from 
harmful nerve shocks, and from the pitiless din, clamour, 
babel and uproar that now disgrace the streets of London 
and are rapidly driving its residents elsewhere.—Yours 
obediently, Tuomas Bowben GREEN. 
2 Harrington Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 


GENERAL. 


MM. Jean Girette and Bugéne Bertrand have been placed 
first in the competition for the Government buildings to be. 
erected in Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria. 


The International Society of Sculptors, Painters and 
Gravers are opening a series of important exhibitions of 
the British section of its members in Berlin in October, 
from which city the exhibition goes on to Diisseldorf, pro- 
ceeding thence to the Royal Academy of Dresden. Among 
those who will exhibit are Messrs. John Lavery, E. A. 
Walton, Joseph Pennell, H. Wilson, C. H. Shannon, 
Francis Howard,. William Strong, Charles Ricketts, Walter 
Crane, J. J. Shannon, Sir Charles Holroyd, Grosvenor 
Thomas, R. Anning Bell, A. Roche and A. D. Peppercorn. 


It is hoped that the German Emperor will open the exhibi- 
tion in Berlin. 


The Tower of St. Gennys Church, situated between Bude 
and Boscastle on the North Cornish coast, being in a 
dilapidated condition, a fete was organised in the vicarage 
garden last week to raise funds for its restoration, The 
tower is Norman, and is supposed to be the oldest in Corn- 
wall. Mr. E. Sedding, F.R.I.B.A., estimates the cost of 
restoration to be about 350/., of which about 1o0o/, has been 
raised. The vicar and parishioners appeal to all lovers of 
Norman architecture to help them in carrying out a really 
good restoration. 


Mr. A. Wylie, electrical engineer to the Walsall ¢ 
poration, has tendered his resignation on obtaining a simi 
appointment at Auckland, in New Zealand. Mr. Wy 
whose salary in Walsall was 500/. per annum, has been 
charge of the Walsall electricity undertaking since its 
ception about twelve years ago. ; ; 


The Scheme for the restoration of Bowden Kirk, one 
the oldest and most interesting historically in Scotland, y 
cost about 2,000/. The church was built in 1128, and 
older than Melrose or Dryburgh abbeys, and it has be 
continuously used for religious service ever since, 17 
work of restoration has been put into the hands of } 
M'Gregor Chalmers, Glasgow. The old lines of the origi 
building are to be followed closely. The south wall, wh: 
was rebuilt in 1798, is to be restored as nearly as Possil 
to its original state, the windows being rounded at the t 
The high east end, a distinct feature of the church a 
almost unique in Scotland, is to be retained. Internally 
church is to be entirely remodelled and renewed. T 
Duke of Roxburghe has consented to the inclusion of { 
space above his family burial vault within the area of | 
restored church. A chancel is also to be formed and a lo 
chancel arch erected. The ceiling will be vaulted and 


the furnishings will be of oak. 


During the Excavations in the bed of the’ river. 
connection with the Newport (Isle of Wight) Quay extensi 


ps: 


One of q 


Major J. Stewart, R.E., sat at the town hall, Newpo 
last week, to inquire into the proposals of the Newpc 
Corporation to borrow a further sum of 4,500/. for purpos 
of their lunatic asylum at Caerleon. Mr. A. A, Newmz 
town clerk, explained that the total amount expended | 
the asylum was 159,500/. There had been no extravagan 
and they had a cheap institution. They had under-estimat 
some amounts and required another 4,500/7. The questic 


‘was would the amount be chargeable to capital? The fe 


mation of roads and drains had not been taken sufficient 
into. account by the committee. The airing courts had eo 
2,692/. more than was estimated in the first instance. Fe 
for architect, surveyor, clerk of works, &c., had cost 1,63. 
more than estimated. They allocated 110,000/, to the buil 
ings, but they cost 112,073—an increase of 2,073. The 
was a saving on furniture and equipment of 2,575/,, at 
other items. I 


Mr. Lloyd-George, in answer to Sir J. Dickson-Poynde 
M.P. for Chippenham, said the new Traffic Department of tl 
Board of Trade would have no power to compel promote 
of new schemes for London locomotion to submit them fc 
preliminary examination before the .deposit of Bills, unles 
this should be required hereafter by an alteration of Stan 
ing Orders. In the meantime he did not anticipate that th 
absence of compulsory powers, either in this matter or th 
taking of evidence, would seriously interfere with the wot 
of preliminary examination. aN 


We Lately Commented on the strange proceedings of th 
Acton Council respecting the design for offices. A ne’ 
competition has been announced. Intending competitor 
should be aware that, upon representations made to thel 
by the Board of Professional Defence, the competition 
committee of the Royal Institute of British Architects | av 
decided that this competition is one in which members « 
the Institute must not take part. ‘4 

The Scheme of evening class work in the department ¢ 
architecture at University College, London, has been ré 
arranged and revised in order to meet the needs of thos 
who have already made some progress in their work 1 
architects’ offices. Next year the scheme of work wil 


include a course of lectures on “ English Medizeval Archi 


tecture,” by Mr. Edward S. Prior, M.A, F.RIBA, an 
a junior and senior design class, which will be carrie 
out under the supervision of Professor Simpson and Mt 
Cyril E. Power, with the assistance of Mr. Leonard Stoke: 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ernest Newton, F.R.L.B.A., as specia 
visitors. ; 
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Arehitect, 


Oke 
[HE WEEK. 


TECTS have sometimes to show their interest 
company by investing money in shares, That 
st is generally of a professional kind, for the in- 
snt is supposed to facilitate the appointment to 
ce or to give acclaim for consultation, references 
sr work. As in other matters, it is well that the 
of the investment should be distinctly under- 
Last week before the Court of Session in Edin- 
the liquidator of the National House Property 
ment Company, of Bristol, sought to recover from 
» M’ArtHy & Watson 87/, 10s.—the balance 
on 100 shares on which a deposit of 2s. 6d. a 


was paid. The company had been wound up 


arily. The defendants denied they were members 
: company, for their applications were based 
e distinct understanding of becoming  sur- 
to the company over an average radius of 
miles from Edinburgh ; secondly, that they were 
ppointed advisory surveyors to the Advisory 
for Scotland at fees to be adjusted ; and that 
ere at liberty to pay the balance of the shares 
wing the fees to be earned by them to accumulate 
t purpose. They maintained that the conditions 
ot fulfilled and that the contract was not en- 
le. Fortunately for Messrs. M’Artuy & Watson 
ditions were expressed in writing, and Lord 
ie, who heard the ‘case, decided in their favour. 
rdship considered that a condition precedent had 
tablished ; they acted rightly in declining to pay 
1ey due on allotment. The company was Eng- 
d it was only by the establishment of a regular 
1 business that the architects would have any 
ble interest in it, 


HIN a week two more acts of vandalism have 
rpetrated in the Louvre. A landscape by 
M and a portrait by IncrEs have been injured. 
ieved that the culprits were youths, two boys 
rl. For weak minds there is a fascination in 
vhich are not commonplace, and greater care wil] 
be taken in watching the galleries, But at 
the expenditure on the army does not allow 
) employ guardians, although they may not be 
Besides, pictures 
GHEM’S are not adapted to gain effect for large 
n ante-chambers, 
ain long in study, 
1€, at least, and until the insanity is diminished, 
course to adopt would be to seek the aid of 
i of whom it may be assumed a large 
vould be forthcoming in Paris, 
tees 


most of those competitions 
THoMsSon merits to 


| € subject assigned is a ci 
itters, and including vestries, a ch 
8, kitchen and caretaker’s house, 
‘house of ten apartments, 
“ASUTE 350 feet 5 


ty church 
urch-hall, 
and also a 
The site is sup- 
Y 250 feet, with roads on 


9) 


three sides 80 feet 
in front. 


one having the shadows carefully projected, or a study of 
a Classic building A drawing from 
the round, shaded 

ornament, and two 
Preferably not executed Specially for this competition. 
The drawings are to be sent in to Mr. C. J. MacLean, 
the secretary, in Glasgow, on December 28, 1908. The 
trustees who will decide are the Council of the Glasgow 
Institute of HIELDS, mMeasurer. 
will be well contested, for the 
nd to test a student’s skill in 


ONE paragraph which appeared in the draft report 
of the committee on the Houses of Parliament is 
omitted from the report as approved. It related to the 


| Central Hall, and ran as follows :—‘ The darkness of 


this hall is largely due to the character of the indifferent 
stained glass with which the four large windows are 
filled. It is, however, no part of the committee’s duty 
to recommend changes in decoration already completed 
in accordance with the intentions of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission, But they would like to call attention to the 
fact that sixty years ago the revived art of glass staining 
was in its infancy, and the Productions of that date are 


of good design, 
light, which is, after all, the 
Many people will suppos 
the architect’s incompeten 
that stained glass was not cont 


SS a ground of a warm, 
yellowish tint should predominate, “in order that so 
may be excluded as may be thought 
away with either a garish or cold effect 
upon the painting and decoration generally.” If his 
advice had been acted on the Central Hall would now 
present a different appearance. 


a 


THE curriculum of the day school and evening 
school of the Architectural Association has been issued. 
The organisation may now be considered complete, and 
the array of masters, lecturers and instructors suggests 
the capacity to deal with a large number of students. 
Several members of the Boardof Architectural Educa- 
tion are also engaged in other institutions, but give the 
benefit of their experience to the Association, With 
the exception of law, which is to a great extent com- 


prised in the classes on architectural practice, every 
subject which an architect is likely to require in the 
course of business is comprised in the courses, , The 


annual general meeting will be held on October rie 
when Mr. Wa ter Cave will deliver an address and 
distribute the prizes. At the ordinary meetings papers 
will be read on :-—“ Sentiment in Architecture,” by Mr. 
Hatsey Ricarpo; “ Travelling Studies,” by Professor 
W. R. Leruasy; “The Relations between the Architect 
and the Builder,” by Mr. JAmes S, GrBson ; “ Laying 
out London,” by Mr. Pau WateERHouse; ‘ Wren’s 
City Churches,” by Mr. ARTHUR Keen ; “The Kingston 


Earthquake and Building in Jamaica,” by Sir Cuas. A. 
Nicuotson, Bart. ; “ Stained Glass,” by Mr. J. Duptey 
Forsytu ; ‘Garages and Motor Houses,” by Mr. C. 
Harrison Townsenp ; “ Oxford,” by. Mr. Epwarp 
Warren ; “ Water-Colour Drawing for Architects,” by 
Mr. P. L. Forses; “ Some Notes on Domestic Work of 
the Renaissance in England,” by Mr. Henry TANNER, 
junr, ; “ Originality and Tradition in Design,” by Mr. 
Lewis F. Day. At the final meeting will bea “ Com- 
parison of the London County Hall Designs,” 
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THE REPORT ON ST. PAUL’S. 


we may judge from the articles in the newspapers, 
the report by the committee of architects on the 
condition of St. Paul’s Cathedral has been received by 
the public with satisfaction mingled with surprise. The 
cathedral is not only a great example of architecture of 
which any nation could be proud. It also presents 
many of the characteristics which are seen in national 
undertakings, whether of peace or war. In the same 
way as the English people have muddled through 
disasters to victory, the design of St. Paul's also exhibits 
what can be done by a series of errors. It was no 
brilliant inspiration. Wren had to make several 
attempts before he could arrive at the present structure, 
which, with all its alleged defects, is an improvement, 
especially as regards ceneral effect, on all its predeces- 
sors, It is also not unlikely that Wren made other 
designs of which the drawings have not come down to 
us. It would therefore be strange if the English people 
were indifferent to any danger which might arise to SO 
national a building. 

Unfortunately the nervousness so generally pre- 
vailing in modern England found its way among the 
authorities of the cathedral. Towards the end of last 
year it was announced that danger was imminent, and 
it was no doubt in the expectation of confirming that 
statement the committee of architects was appointed. 
Naturally the belief in the danger caused some con- 
sternation, for it was taken to mean there was a sudden 
revelation of a peril which could not be remedied too 
promptly. As a first step an appeal was made to the 
London County Council to divert the course of the 
proposed sewer under St. Paul’s Churchyard. In the 
early part of the year it was officially stated that 
the Dean and Chapter were satisfied with the contem- 
plated arrangements of the Council’s engineers, and 
that no further objection would be raised. The late 
Sir Benjamin Baker, who knew as much about the 
subsoil of London as any man of his generation, 
reported that there would be no danger to the cathedral 
in constructing the sewer. The architects who were 
called in said it was with great diffidence they came toa 
different conclusion, for owing to the ‘“ present sensitive 
condition ” of the structure a sewer might very possibly 
become a very serious risk to the cathedral. The 
County Council thereupon resolved that the sewer should 
be constructed at a greater distance from the cathedral. 
After such manceuvres it is no wonder there was sur- 
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“ that the three portions of the building that ha 
time to time shown the most significant points ¢ 
ness are the south-west tower and the south-y 
south-east piers of the support to the dome, 
circumstance is not creditable to WReEn’s fores; 
skill, and various dodges had to be employed by 
keep up an appearance of horizontality. Whe 
settlement continued to be regular or inte 
cannot be determined. The committee say — 
“We have no information as to whether th 
ments in the fabric continued uninterruptedly 
but we have gathered from various documents, < 
the reports made by former cathedral survey 
the settlements of the fabric which occurred du 
building of the church, and particularly in tl 
supporting the dome, have continued in some ¢ 
the present day. After the weight of the main 
had compressed the subsoil to its limit, we thin 
be assumed that there was a period of quiesc 
that during and subsequent to the erection of t 
movements began to show themselves as a resu 
additional weight.” ~ 
It must be allowed that for a building whicl 
years old the cathedral can be considered as sul 
The dome of St. Peter's at Rome is not $0 | 
was constructed of better material. But it wa 
sary to hoop it with iron, although the piers su 
it, which are 60 feet square, might be thought 
to resist expansion or thrusts of all kinds. W 
no geologist, and he erred through an exces 
fidence. He concluded that material which we 
support the great Gothic building during 
centuries would suffice for another more sci¢ 
arranged. a 
The condition of the site is a question ¥ 
snterest for all owners and designers of build 
similar foundation. It cannot be said that the co 
of the committee will satisfy students of logic, 
less architects, engineers and contractors. Th 
of the report rely on the fact that in 1831 an 
at the instance of the cathedral guardians und 
workings were diverted. This merely shows | 
years ago imagination was also at work an 
were willing to avoid the remotest possibility o 
the building. If there was any settlemen 
foundations the stone must have exhibited 
crushing. WRreEn, as we have said, was very 
avoiding over-massiveness and ran some risk i 


prise when it was announced that after mature delibera- 
tion and athorough examination of the cathedral and its 
foundations there is no immediate necessity, according to the 
committee, for any extensive remedial measures to be under- 
taken. In other words; the “imminent danger” was a 
mere neurasthenic creation. It is true that the conclu- 
sion of the committee is based on the assumption that 
the present conditions of the subsoil and the existing 
water level will be maintained. But without some such 
clause the committee would be stultified in their manner 
of action respecting the proposed sewer. Having once 
committed themselves to an assertion of the danger of 
the sewer they cannot now draw back, although by 
doing so they would save the ratepayers of London 
from the additional expense arising from the adoption 
of another line of direction. 

Wren has been often described as an engineer rather 
than an architect. “If the position of Sir CHRISTOPHER 
WReEN as an architect were to be estimated solely from 
what he has done at St. Paul’s,” says Fereusson,” the 
result would probably be that his character would stand 
higher as a constructive than as an artistic architect.” 
In proof of this the areas of the points of support which 
he adopted for the cathedral have been compared with 
those employed at St. Peter’s, and WReEN is supposed to 
have been much more economical. A modern engineer 
would approve of his arrangements. But the latter 
would have taken care to construct a stable platform by 
which any settlement would be generally distributed. 
The architects’ committee in their first report state 


ing the supports. But there is nothing to shor 
alarm of 1831, 1890 and 1906 was based on 
festation of an excess of pressure on ‘the st 
general impression to be produced by the r 
palliate the recent display of panic among the 
authorities, but there are facts enough wh 
how unsubstantial are the circumstances | 
The committee have to own .-— The principal 
appear to be of long standing, and we have 
of their origin, but at present they do not gl 
for special anxiety. We have seen no ¢' 
‘crushing’ as a result of the various settlement: 
After such an admission the samples det 
the borings in the crypt deposited in the 
Museum can only be considered as offet 
testimony in favour of the stone employed 
and of his skilful proportioning of the mas 
the present time the church is safe. Whe' 
continue so is a question on which doubts are 
Wren’s masterpiece has become like one 
wonderful sufferers who is to testify to the 
patent medicines and other aids to victory 9 
ils. To many of the public it is as much an ¢ 
station as any of the hoardings from \ 
RicHARpDson Evans would save town and co 
a business sense the pumping experiments | 
of our time. But it is strange that while the 
of architects are afraid of the removal © 
proposal accepted by the cathedral authorities! 
tisers was intended to be a demonstration © 
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‘ keeping water far away from the site. Many other 
es have been devised. The architects committee 
- We have carefully considered the various safe- 
3 and remedies brought forward at our meetings 
iblished by the Press and others interested in the 
ag, but we do not advise works of underpinning 
screening the foundations of the church. We 
er that such operations would only be attended 
sh dangers.” In other words, the old saying, 
‘e well alone,” should be accepted for guidance 
Dean and Chapter. 
e committee, however, recommend that any struc- 
vork required in repairing the fabric should be 
aken without delay. They further add :—“ The 
ion of the external stonework also calls for atten- 
nd we have had the advantage of the opinion of 
sor CuurcH, who advises the removal of the 
tations of soot and gypsum by a wood tool, and 
perimental spraying of portions of the surface with 
.” We entertain the greatest respect for every- 
sonnected with the cathedral, for St. Paul’s is so 
to the local habitation of The Architect, it has 
claims upon us. But when we think of the 
nent danger” of November last, and find that it 
2 overcome by the scraping with a stick and 
ng with baryta water, the venerable saying, 
iriunt montes, nasceturridiculus mus,” still appears 
e€ some point. The report is mainly an effort 
ise the weakness of vision by which St. Paul’s 
ed to be doomed to suffer a catastrophe owing to 
sy-going methods of a long line of custodians. 
blic can, however, discern in the elaborate pages 
’ facts which are explanatory of the true state of 
hedral, and which are enough to allay all fears 
wbance. But the public are also likely to conclude 
same time that the cry of ‘‘ Wolf, wolf!” is no 
effectual as a call for financial assistance. 


IRISH COUNTY SURVEYoRs. 


IPETITIVE examinations have during several 
rears been made compulsory before obtaining a 
aany appointments. And yet men are not 
ous about whether the testing has produced the 
ficient officials, There are certain qualities 
may be more desirable than any ability to 
questions, and which are not to be ascertained 
a few hours occupation with technical papers. 
other hand, the system of education which 
necessary in order to be successful at an 
tion may foster men who are not qualified 
ctual duties which will be imposed upon them. 
istence may also have an effect on other men 
nnot be considered satisfactory. An instance 
sted to us by the Papers set before candidates 
office of county surveyor in Ireland at the 
tion which was held in July. 
years ago—for it is well to go back to a remote 
e Irish county surveyor held an almost unique 
In essential conditions it differed from that 
in English county surveyor. In Ireland there 
Manufactures, and the wealth of the country 
‘fly produced from the land. As a result 
Was general. The main business of the Irish 
was to have charge of the roads. But the 
y of the count , who were his masters, objected 
diture, and with good reason, for money was 
id the surveyor had therefore to make a show 
y on the most economical terms. It was no 
f archeologists believed that ogham stones, 
ravestones and masonry from ruined churches 
1 for road material, if not by the surveyor’s 
with an indifference on his part which answered 
The few traders who objected to delays caused 
ect roads it was the Surveyor’s duty to satisfy, 
ct, diplomacy was more essential for such an 


eee ability to apply the calculus to engineer- 
les, 
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If a railway company undertook a new line in his 
district he could then become very rigorous about the 
dimensions of bridges. However, contractors used occa- 
sionally to modify his strictness by engaging him as 
their consulting engineer or arbitrator, If a stone or 
timber bridge had to be constructed over a culvert or a 
stream the designing was part of the Surveyor’s duties. 
If he were ambitious he would have little difficulty in 
obtaining a commission for a court-house or a prison, 
but those structures were rarely erected. Workhouses 
were carried out by a Government department. It 
was seldom a surveyor designed a church. But on 
special occasions he was willing to give his services in 
designing a country house. In the majority of counties 
his duties were limited, But if there was a large town 
within a county, then his field of operations was en- 
larged. For a man who was unmoved by ambition the 
surveyor’s life was enjoyable, and in a land where 
everybody seeks enjoyment on as many occasions as 
arise no grand juror would object should he encounter 
the official at a meet or a shooting-party. 

It must be owned, however, that the duties of the 
office were fulfilled Satisfactorily. If the roadmen 
appeared unable to work it was recognised that energy 
was not to be procured for the pittance they received. 
In fact, all the shortcomings of Irish roads to which 
Strangers objected were preferred to the increased 
taxation which would be necessary if a higher standard 
were adopted. 

It was not difficult to find an abundance of men 
Possessing the desirable qualifications for such an 
appointment. There was consequently a great variety 
between the surveyors, although, owing to the circum- 
stances of the country, there could be little difference 
in the manner of carrying out operations. The office 
was coveted and the number of applicants increased. 
It was then decided to hold examinations. That scared 
away many candidates. But as the questions proposed 
were closely connected with practice it was soon found 
they were not too difficult. Finally the examinations 
were entrusted to the Civil Service Commission, and 
under their régime young fellows who studied in English, 
Scottish and German colleges possessed more chances 
of success than Irishmen, who might not only be 
acquainted with every yard of the main roads of a 
county but with the failings of road contractors, the 
devices of labourers and the defects of all the m aterials 
offered for sale. 

The papers placed before the candidates in July were 
undoubtedly suited to test a theoretical knowledge of 
engineering, and in some instances more or less 
practical knowledge was required. But what is remark- 
able is the remoteness of their connection with the 
peculiar conditions of Ireland. County councils have 
superseded grand juries as controllers, and plebeians 
take the place of would-be aristocrats. Yet the 
finances are in a worse condition than they were fifty 
years ago, and if the newspaper reports are true, the 
county surveyor at the present time is less favoured 


than his predecessors. He may be strong in acoustics, 
but how will the science serve if the Council should 
decide he is to give all his instructions in the Irish 
language ? The questions proposed are not adapted to 
the rough-and-tumble life which is before such a 
surveyor, and might have been originally prepared for 
an examination in engireering in Cambridge. For 
instance, in the first mathematical paper the candidate 
was required to— 


Draw a diagram on a reduced scale showing the varia- 
tions in position and size of the image of a small object 
formed by a thin lens of focal length 4 inches; and 
(a) convex ; (6) concave. [Show three or four positions of 
the object and image on each side of the lens; and mark 
whether the image is real or virtual. ] 


Is a county surveyor ever likely to have an occa- 
sion to use the knowledge necessary to answer the 
question correctly? It may be supposed that such a 
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question is only. in the mathematical class, and that 
more recognition of practice is exhibited when the 
candidate is asked :—‘ State what characters you would 
expect an ideal building stone to possess, and discuss 
in.a general way the relative merits of granite, lime- 
stone and sandstone for building purposes.” As 
the surveyor will have to use stone for paving rather 
than ordinary building stone a corresponding question 
would be desirable. But it may have been thought 
the subject of paving stones would have been specially 
got up. Perhaps it was the same reason inspired the 
question :—‘‘ What are the geological ages of the fol- 
lowing formations—Lordon clay, Portland stone, Tre- 
madoc beds, millstone grit, Lenham beds, Keuper 
sandstone, Wenlock shale, Cambridge greensand ?”— 
which are unknown in Ireland. As we said, roadmaking 
will require most attention from the Irish county sur- 
veyor. Only four questions were asked concerning so 
important a subject, and it may be said that among the 
four there was not one which relates to the principles of 
road construction :— 


Describe a machine for rolling roads—state the advan- 
tages or otherwise of the single cylinder—give particulars 
of the weight and its distribution per inch in width on front 
and back rollers. What quantity of granite macadam is a 
io-ton machine capable of consolidating per working day 
of ten hours? At what cost per square yard can granite 
macadam be consolidated on a first-class county road? 
What local circumstances affect the cost ? 

Describe a method or methods of keeping the surface of 
a macadamised road free from dust and preventing the 
surface becoming disintegrated by motor and other traffic. 
Give particulars of the cost. 

Describe the machines employed for scarifying. Give 
particulars of their use and the cost of working, compare 
machinework with that performed by manual labour. 

The cost of maintaining a road paved with grit setts 
having largely increased since the introduction of light 
motors which split the stones, what remedy would you 
suggest ? Give your reasons and full particulars of any 
work recommended and its cost. 


The most curious series of questions were those 
relating to architecture, which is supposed to be part 
and parcel of the county surveyor’s duties. They are 
as follows :— 


Name the Classic orders of architecture and sketch the 
ase, column, capital and entablature of a typical Roman 
example. The sketch is to be about 15 inches high from 
the bottom of the base to the top of the entablature. State 
briefly the differences in the capitals of any well-known 
Greek and Roman examples of the Ionic order. Or, 

Sketch (a) a Norman cushion capital, (8) a thirteenth- 
century crocket, (c) a twelfth-century piscina, (@) a twelfth- 
century buttress, (¢) a capital of the Perpendicular period. 

Draw the plan, elevation and section to the scale of 
1 foot to the inch of a bay window with doors leading from 
a drawing-room to garden. The bay is to be about 9 feet 
wide by 3 feet deep, is to have side lights, and to be 
executed in stone with hardwood joinery. 

Draw to the scale of 8 feet to the inch the plan, eleva- 
tion and section of a cottage for a farm labourer. The 
accommodation is to consist of a living-room and small 
scullery, two bedrooms, earth closet, &c., all planned on the 
ground floor. The materials to be employed are bricks for 
the walling and slate roofs. 

Write a brief specification of the work to be executed 
‘by the following trades in the erection of the cottage :— 
Bricklayer, slater, and carpenter and joiner. 

Describe and sketch the following details in building 
svorks :—(a@) Dragon tie, (6) sprocket piece, (¢) tilting fillet, 
(a) stepped flashings, (e) closer in brickwork, (/) joggle in 
stonework, and () solder dot. 

Draw to the scale of half an inch to the foot one-half of 
a Mansard roof for a 30-feet span, with timber dormer. 
The rain water is to discharge into an eaves gutter. 


It will be evident from the questions we have given— 
and we could have printed. several others no less 
remarkable—that the framers of them could have had no 
clear and definite idea of the duties of a county sur- 
veyor in Ireland. But as the questions must exercise 
an influence on the preparatory studies, aspirants for 


the appointment can hardly fail to think they po: 
scientific knowledge of all kinds, and are capab 
undertake works in “railway and canal enginee 
marine engineering, including harbour, dock, sea 
reclamation works; hydraulic engineering, inch 
water supply, sewage and irrigation ; county w 
including architecture, roads, drainage and river we 
In everyday life and its struggle for existence it m 
allowable for men to profess that, like Bacon, they 
taken all knowledge for their province, and are 
to any specialists in engineering and architecture, 
when an official stamp is put upon such preten 
the case is different. Ifa county surveyor confine 
attention to road-making he could render valuabl 
vices to the State—much more, in fact, than he is" 
to do if he seeks to monopolise all kinds of con 
tion. There is already too much of that spi 
Ireland, and it is not wise to extend it. Ordinary 
titioners should be allowed fair play; for while 
dare not interfere with the county surveyor’s duti 
can readily deprive them of the means of | 
although by so doing he increases the expen 
which the public must meet. When the next exa 
tion for county surveyors is held we hope there y 
more recognition of actualities than was display 
July, and that foreign subjects, however interestin; 
be introduced with caution. 


ix 


ARCHITECTURE IN AUSTRALIA” 
ENTLEMEN,-—On the completion of my secon 

of office as President of this Institute, I have to 

you for the honour you conferred on me, and I tru 
my efforts to worthily fill the chair have met witl 
approval. - 
I feel satisfied that, although the immediate resu 
hardly as distinct as I should like, the Council and 
at alltimes kept in mind the interests of the prof 
and I trust that as the colony of Victoria progres 
architectural profession will be raised in status, ai 
education of a practising member will be of necessity 
defined, and a high standard of ethics obtain in dealit 
the various measures which come under his jurisdict 
I have always considered that our profession 
special qualifications and training, which the mere 
artistic feeling only does not cover, and this mor 
ticularly applies here, where an architect. can 
specialise in one branch, The modern architect m 
strictly of business habits, and have the strongly | 
constructive experience which is often lacking in the 


a 


although in the earlier stages of his career one 
owners may gain advantages On 
of an architect, in getting more out of the details th 


chaser, who is, if satisfied with the appearance anda 
ment of the house generally, disillusionised in a yea! 
with the construction. We know that, if proper! 
villas bear a relative cost with each other, but wl 
find the house with the land thrown in for the cost 
house alone, one sees that something is wrong. 
case, with most of the work done now the general ch 
and finish of this class of residence warrant the exPé 
of the small addition in architect's fees. 


* Retiring address delivered by C. A. D'Ebro, A.N 


president of the Royal Victorian Institute of Architec 
' ruary 26, 1907. 
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This registration will, I trust, be warmly taken up by Institutes. Our own Institute has, I hope, taken a fresh 


the members, and the Council have in their report referred 
to it. It will not affect the present architects so much, but 
will certainly improve the status of those who follow. : 

As regards the knowledge required by an architect in 
modern times there has been a great change, for although 
he cannot expect to be thoroughly expert in the whole of 
the subsidiary items of construction, he should have 
sufficient experience to be able to arrange for the best advice 
on the many points which will occur in extensive schemes— 
electric light, heating, girders, concrete reinforced in various 
ways, &c. This latter must of necessity make great head- 
way and its possibilities are unlimited. Of course, this 
material will not lend itself to every case, to the ‘disad- 
‘vantage of the older materials, but for special work, where 
the materials forming the matrix are handy, possibly it will 
be cheaper than brick or stone. I have no doubt that you 
have all received pamphlets and descriptions of various 
systems, and bars twisted and indented, cut and plain, the 
‘agents for which all assure you that theirs is the only one 
worthy of consideration ; in fact, the variety of patents is 
legion. Iam convinced that it will be found that certain 
firms will specialise in the erection of this class of work, 
‘but I do not think that architects need fear that Edison’s 
scheme of pouring out a house, as per catalogue, has 
arrived. The architect will still be wanted, but if the 
outside walls are to be of concrete, then there will be no 
necessity to disguise the fact, and cut lines to indicate 
joints in masonry. They will be stucco, certainly, but 
honestly so, I trust. 

It is to be hoped that when the City Council of 
Melbourne revise the obsolete Building Act some measure 
of attention may be given to this question. 

In the development of natural material for construction 
there has been but little progress, We, as an Institute, 
have heard papers on the magnificent possibilities of the 
‘country, but there has been no discovery of a cheap 
building stone of good colour. I am pleased to see that 
there is more general use of marbles, but these have to be 
brought long distances and arranged for months before 
wanted. There are some of the finest varieties possible, 
‘but | am doubtful of their permanence in outside work 
unless carefully looked after and repolished. It is, however, 
to be hoped that, as clients have now to be satisfied with 
lower returns on expenditure, a more permanent and better 
class of building will be put up. 

The unfortunate dispute in the building trade which has 
recently occurred has had, I am afraid, a bad effect on the 
capitalistic class, who naturally consider that the cost of 
construction will be raised in anticipation of further claims 
on the part of the men, and I am afraid that in many cases 
schemes which were about to be carried out will be delayed 
indefinitely, and the cause of labour will suffer equally with 
our Own, as investors will put their money into more liquid 
‘securities than buildings. ; 

It is to be hoped that the members of the Institute will 
assist In every way possible in the education of the various 
tradesmen on whose work they have to rely for the execu- 
tion of their designs, and as the present schemes of technical 
education do not cover sufficiently the practical side of the 
question, it is still necessary, in my opinion, that a defined 
apprenticeship should be entered into by those learning the 
higher branches of labour. It must be patent to all of us 
that it is difficult to get the same class of work at the pre- 
Sent time as existed twenty years ago. This is partly due 
to the fact that the better class of tradesmen have either 
died out or have left the colony for other parts. I feel that 
there is also a great want of personal interest in their work 
on the Part of many of the younger workmen, and this can 
‘only be instilled into them by a higher moral tone, which I 
Tegret to say is largely wanting. It appears that there is a 
eeling of antagonism on the part of many men against any- 
one who employs them. There is certainly not sufficient 
interest in their work to warrant their being good employers 
themselves, if even they have the ambition to occupy the 
Position. 

The architectural profession itself has had a very trying 
experience in Australia for many years, as there is no 
Sccupation which feels the commercial depression sooner, 
ee “toe columns of the papers form a very good in- 
‘ae aes Progress of a country. I, however, hope 
of ed € introduction of Population and a continuance 
hae : 2 erie the Present prosperity will continue and 
vo Ae cay will be given for the exercise of the 
se ake and constructional experience which there is no 

exists among members of this and other Australian 


lease of life with the new lease of better rooms, and the 
amalgamation with kindred societies in their occupation 
will give opportunities for exchange of ideas and an 
acquisition of knowledge which will be of great use to us, 
and I venture to think of equal value to our co-operators. 
It is a great matter for regret to me that our meetings have 
not been attended as many of them deserved, and unless 
the younger members assert themselves by coming forward 
and taking part by reading papers, or discussing those of 
older members, the Institute will not have the weight it 
should have. 

I shall not weary you longer by my remarks, but will 
conclude with the hope that my services as President have 
met with your approval, and to congratulate you on the 
appointment of a gentleman who will, I feel sure, raise the 
status of the position, and who is by character and attain- 
ment worthy of your confidence. 


SCOTTISH CASTLES. 


NDER the supervision of H.M. Board of Works a 
number of necessary improvements have been made 
at Edinburgh Castle. The Esplanade, formerly very un- 
pleasant to walk on because of loose, sharp stones, has 
been partly laid with tar macadam. The drawbridge has 
been strengthened and the causeway relaid, and a lot of 
repointing done to the stonework of the buildings. A tank 
capable of holding 50,000 gallons of water, in order to add 
to the precautions against fire, has been erected, and round 
it has been built a circular wall of grey stone so that the 
tank, which can be seen from Princes Street, does not 
detract from the amenity of the buildings. Other provision 
has also been made for dealing with an outbreak of fire. 
Big alterations have been made in the drainage of the 
Castle. The old brick or rubble drains were in a bad state, 
and they have been replaced. by an improved type, while 
the drains from Crown Square and the southern and 
eastern portions have been remodelled. The laying of the 
new drain down the face of the rock was a difficult under- 
taking. Crown Square, which is the resort of all visitors to 
the Castle, has been levelled, and improvements have been 
made in the officers’ mess and the military hospital. The 
old prison block is to be converted into a central bath-house, 
and the old regimental colours in the banqueting hall are 
being preserved by silk netting. 

At Stirling Castle a huge cast-iron red-painted tank, 
plainly visible from the King’s Park, has been removed, as 
well as certain unsightly chimneys. All visitors to Stirling 
Castle know the Douglas Garden and the Douglas Room, 
where James II. murdered the Earl of Douglas. The 
original part of the castle there was destroyed by fire in 
1855, but was restored in 1856 in keeping with the old 
design. The building is therefore in a thoroughly well- 
preserved state, but not so the old outlook wall which 
bounds the garden. To that wall all visitors go to scan the 
Highland mountain peaks in the far distance beyond the 
pleasant fertile straths. The ravages of time had made 
the wall at that view-point show signs of decay. It was 
falling away badly and was bulging considerably. About 
175 superficial yards had to be repaired to make the wall 
thoroughly substantial again. 

The sculptured figures on the exterior of the old palace, 
with its fantastic architecture, had also in many instances 
become terribly defaced, and if the statues and grotesque 
figures were not to be lost completely, something had to be 
done speedily for their protection. Apparently generations 
had gone by since anything was done to preserve them. In 
some cases the fastenings had decayed, and others were 
blown loose. All the figures have now been properly 
secured with holdfasts to prevent their destruction, but, of 
course, there has been no tinkering with the figures them- 
selves. The south-west corner of the officers’ quarters in 
the Douglas block, where there was an overhanging bay, 
had become in an exceedingly dangerous state, and bulged 
as much as 6 inches. That portion had to be taken down 
and underpinned. Owing to frequent alterations the build- 
ing had become “ dislocated.” In its original form there 
was no finer bit of architecture in the castle buildings than 
the ancient Parliament House. Changes to provide barrack 
accommodation have, however, ruined the beautiful Tudor 
window and other distinctive features, and these are now 
beyond recall. All that can be done now is to point the 
walls to keep them in repair. That operation has now been 
carried out. 
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A gréat improvement has been made in the Argyll 
Lodging, Stirling, situated to the south-east of the Espla- 
nade, which has been used as a military hospital since 1799. 
This fine spacious quadrangular building was much in need 
of an overhaul. By some strange freak the four windows 
on the ground floor had been bricked up till only a small 
aperture was left at the top. This unsightly treatment 
spoiled the whole front of the building. The windows have 
now been opened up as they were originally, and the effect 
greatly enhances the general appearance of the old edifice. 
The common form of rain-gutters, which also detracted 
from the look of the building, have been removed, and others 
more characteristic have been put in their stead, With its 
beautifully kept grounds, the Argyll Lodging now presents 
all the charm of an old-time mansion. 


HOLYROOD CHAPEL. 


alee Council of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 

in February accepted the resolution adopted at a 
meeting of the members. It was to the following effect :— 
“That looking to the public interest that has been aroused 
on the question of the repair and restoration of the Chapel 
Royal, Holyrood, through the intimation of a legacy of 
40,000/.. for these purposes by the late Earl of Leven 
and Melville, it be remitted to the Council to report upon 
the following points, viz.:—(1) What remains of the 
structure exist; (2) The condition and capabilities of the 
parts remaining ; (3) Whether the evidence of these parts 
is sufficient to enable a satisfactory repair and restoration 
of the structure to be made.” The Council appointed the 
following special committee to examine and report :—G. S. 
Aitken, T. Arnold, F.R.I.B.A., J. T. Baillie, Hippolyte J. 
Blanc, R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., F. W. Deas, Henry F. Kerr, 
A.R.I.B.A., David Robertson, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., H. O. 
Tarbolton, F.R.I.B.A.; John Watson, F.R.I.B.A. 

The following report is the result :— 

Nine meetings of the committee were held, three of which 
(each of several hours duration) were at the chapel. Many 
independent visits also were'made by the members of com- 
mittee. Further, your committee have had, as instructed, 
the advantage of consultation with the following eminent 
architects in Scotland, and other persons of skill who are 
not members of the Council:—J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A,, 
F.R.IL.B.A., Glasgow; Wm. Leiper, R.S.A.,, F.R.UBA., 
Glasgow; A.. M.. Mackenzie, LL.D., A.R.S.A., F.R.LBA., 
Aberdeen; E. C. Morgan, Glasgow; Alexr. Ross, LL.D., 
F.R.I.B.A., Inverness. 

‘1. The remains of the structure existing comprise :— 
The north aisle wall. 

The west wall, except the top of the gable. 

The north-west tower, to the top of the bell chamber ; 
parts of two piers on the north side of the main arcade, 
and vestiges of the triforium and clerestory. The south 
side of the main arcade, the triforium over the fragments of 
the clerestory arcade and high vaulting. 

The south aisle wall, so far as not interfered with by 
the palace buildings; the vaulting of the south aisle; frag- 
ments of the cloister; the piers and three arches which 
opened into the transepts and crossing, filled with later 
walls and window tracery. These now form the east end 
of the chapel. Fragments of the west walls of the two 
transepts. 

2. Of the condition and capabilities of the parts remain- 
ing your committee find that :—The walls and piers (so far 
as your committee were permitted to examine them) are 
well built with rubble core, and ashlar or cube stone facing. 
The stone appears to have been carefully selected, and is, 
with the exception of some surface wasting, in good con- 
dition. Where it was possible to examine the mortar in 
the walls, it appeared to be sound. The walls are not all 
vertical, but with the exception of the south wall of the 
main arcade, they are so slightly off the perpendicular that 
their stability is not affected. 

The south wall, embracing the main arcade and tri- 
forium, 42 feet in height, bulges inward on plan from each 
end and overhangs in vertical section about 14 inches into 
the nave (near the centre of its length). The thickness of 
this wall averages 4 feet 3 inches. Your committee believe 


that this wall is able to support the clerestory, the stone’ 
vault and the timber roof needed to complete the building. 


If, on a more thorough inspection than your committee were 
permitted to make, any parts of the structure were found to 
be seriously faulty, those parts might be reconstructed with- 
out affecting the fabric. 


3. Upon the third point of the remit your committee 
have no hesitation in saying that from the evidence of the — 
parts remaining there is sufficient to enable a satisfactory 


structural repair and restoration to be made, but they , 
the 


express no opinion on the historic or esthetic aspect of 
question, as such ‘does not fall under the remit. i 
' Your committee desire to place on record their appre- ~ 
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ciation of the courtesy and kindness of Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, — 
H.M. Chief Architect-for Scotland, under whose directions, — 


Mr. Robertson; his chief clerk of works, and the members 
of his staff, gave your committee every facility and assist-— 
ance in their power.—In the name of the committee, 
Hippo.yte J. Branc, R.S.A., F.R.LB.A,, 
Convener, 
At a meeting of Council, held on August 9, the fore- 
going report was submitted and unanimously adopted. 


A HOUSE OF OWEN GLYNDWR. 


T*HE district selected for the annual excursion of the 
Shropshire Archzeological Society was, according to 

the Shrewsbury Chronicle, the extreme edge of Shropshire 
bordering upon Denbighshire, where the fertile valleys 


y 


/ 


were for centuries debatable ground between tribes and — 


nations. Sycharth, an entrenched mound, marks the site 
of one of the chief houses of Owen Glyndwr. 
Rey. Prebendary Auden read the following paper :— 


Here the 


Mr. A. G. Bradley, in his work on Owen Glyndwr, in ~ 


the “‘ Heroes of the Nations” series, claims for him that he 

stands at the head of Welsh patriots, and in reputation — 
towers above all the rest. It is to be feared, however, that — 
the details of his career are known to comparatively few 
outside the Principality and its borderland, though many 
more are familiar with his name as one of the characters 

of Shakespeare. In the play of “ Henry IV.” (part 1) the 
dramatist introduces him as surrounded by an atmosphere 
of mystery and magic, as one at whose birth 


The front of Heaven was full of fiery shapes ; 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were strangely clamorous to the frighted fields— 


and as altogether one not in the roll of common men. . 
-We need not, however, go to what is legendary to arrive 
at Owen Glyndwr’s greatness—a man who for more than 
ten years remained unconquered in face of the power of 
the whole English kingdom deserves our highest respect. 
Born in or about the year 1359, it is remarkable that for 
the first forty years of his life he was a peaceful, law- 
abiding subject of the king. And he was no wild bandit 
chief. In Shakespeare’s play, already quoted, when Hotspur 
taunts him, he replies :— a. 


I can speak English, lord, as well as you, 
For I was trained up in the English Court. 


And this is confirmed by history. As a youth he wasa_ 
squire to Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV., and 
his bitterest enemy : possibly before that to King Richard TL 
In his early manhood he married the daughter of Sir 
David Hanmer of Hanmer, and was the father of a 
numerous family. He had two homes in North Wales—the 
one at Glyndyfrdwy, near Llangollen, the other at Sycharth, 
where we stand. He had also some possessions in South 
Wales. At one or other of these northern homes he was 
leading the life of an ordinary country gentleman when a 
quarrel with one of his neighbours wrought a complete 
change in his life. This neighbour was Lord Grey of 
Ruthin, one of the Marcher barons, who seized on a strip of 
land which had formed part of Owen’s estate. The matter 
was tried in the law courts and Owen’s claim was sustained, 
but when—towards the ‘close of 1399—the crown passed — 
from Richard II. to Henry IV., Lord Grey took the oppor- 
tunity of again seizing the coveted territory. Owen's 


second appeal was contemptuously refused and he resorted 
toarms. This quarrel between the two neighbours soon” 
took a wider sweep and assumed larger dimensions. Tt 


was an easy’matter for his enemies at Henry’s Court to * 


denounce Owen as opposed to the new king, and he was 
treated as arebel. Time will not allow us to pursue the 
story. It is largely summed up in the words Shakespeare 
puts into his mouth :— ‘ 
Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke made head 
Against my power ; thrice from the banks of Wye 
And sandy-bottomed Severn have I sent 
Him bootless home and weatherbeaten back, 


os oe 


/ 
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And everyone here will remember his association with the 
Battle of Shrewsbury. True, we must give up the tradition 
of his climbing the Shelton Oak to watch its progress, but 
‘he was in alliance with the Percies_ in. their rebellion, and 
had he come up from South Wales in time the battle might 
have had a different result. He held out against the king 
to the last, and at length, according to tradition, died in the 
house of his youngest daughter, about the year 1416 or 
later, and rests in the churchyard of Monnington, in the 
neighbouring county of Hereford, which was his daughter’s 
married home. : 

I turn now to Sycharth itself. It is, I think, impossible 
to study the site without arriving at the conclusion that it 
was occupied by a dwelling long before the time of Glyndwr. 
The central mound with its surrounding ditches goes back 

to Saxon or at least to Norman times, when it would be 

occupied by a house constructed of wood and protected by 

a stockade. We know nothing as to the period at which 
this gave way to a more substantial edifice, but it happens 
that we possess two records contemporary with Glyndwr, 
one of which describes the house which he _ himself 

‘inhabited, and the other what were the circumstances under 
which it was destroyed. Owen had among his friends a 
poet by name Gruffydd Llwyd, but better known by his 
pardic appellation of Iolo Goch. This friend apparently 
often stayed at Sycharth, and he has left an account of the 
house and its management. He speaks of its large extent, 
embracing nine halls or rooms, each furnished with a ward- 
robe to hold clothes for his retainers ; and in illustration of 
this latter fact it may be mentioned in passing that there is 
a tradition that on one occasion Glyndwr caused Lord Grey 
to retreat from a contemplated raid by driving a number of 
stakes into the ground and covering them each with a cap 
and jacket, which were mistaken for men. Iolo goes on to 
say that near the house itself, on a verdant bank, was a 
wooden building supported on posts and roofed with tiles, 
where, in eight rooms, were sleeping apartments for guests ; 
and that there was also a cruciform church containing several 
chapels. Among the surroundings were the usual accom- 
paniments of a gentleman’s residence—entrance gateway, 
pigeon-house, mill, fishpond, heronry, and so on—and a park 
well stocked with game. The owner was held in such 
respect that bolts and bars were unknown, and so profuse 
was the hospitality that no porter was needed at the gate, 
Nor does the poet forget the mistress of the establishment. 
He has not only praise for her white bread and her 
metheglyn, but for herself as the best of wives and the 
mother of a beautiful nest of chieftains. 

It is sad to think that this mansion, which called forth 
So much poetic enthusiasm, was destined so soon to more 
or less complete destruction. Among the “ Original Letters 
Illustrative of English History” preserved in the British 
Museum and printed by Sir Henry Ellis is one in Norman 
French from Henry, Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V., 
addressed tothe king and his Council. It bears date May 15, 
but without mentioning the year. It is uncertain whether 
it belongs to 1401, 1402 or 1403, but any way it was written 
not long before the Battle of Shrewsbury. The prince was 
not much more than a boy, but his father had sent him to 
the Welsh border to ascertain the state of affairs before he 

camehimself. The letter, it will be noticed, shows the prince 


i a very different light from the Madcap Harry of Shake- 
speare, 
ie The translation of the part bearing on our present sub- 
Ject 1s as follows :—“ Very dear and entirely well beloved, 
we greet you much from our whole heart, thanking you 
very dearly for the attention you have paid to everything 
needful that concerned us during our absence; and we 
pray of you very earnestly the continuance of your-good 
and kind disposition, as our trust is in you. By way of 
news that have here occurred, if you wish to hear of them, 
we have among other matters been lately informed that 
Oweyn de Glyndourdy has assembled his forces and those 
of other rebels adhering to him, in great number, purposing 
to Commit inroads, and in case of any resistance being 
made to him by the English, to come to battle with them, 
‘oe So he vaunted to his people ; wherefore we took our 
ra and marched to a place of the said Oweyn, well 
uilt, which was his principal mansion, called Saghern, 
where Wwe thought we should have found him, if he had an 
inclination to fight in the manner he had said; but on our 
wie there we found nobody, and therefore caused the 
bans e place to be burnt, and several other houses near it 
nging to his tenants, . , .” 
os ae letter then g0es on to state that the prince after- 
rds marched straight to Owen’s other place at Glyn- 
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dourdy, and burnt a fine lodge in his park and put to death 
a friend of his whom they captured. Then, having related 
how they further laid waste the country of Merioneth and 
Powys, the letter concludes :—“ May Our Lord have you 
always in His holy keeping. Given under our seal at 
Shrewsbury the 15th day of May.” 

What was the real extent of this destruction wrought by 
the prince at Sycharth we have no means of knowing—he 
evidently regarded it as complete. The place was probably 
never restored, at least to any large extent, for during the 
rest of his career Glyndwr had no opportunity of settled 
life. He had committed himself to a game of which the 
stakes were nothing less than royalty, and the play in- 
volved constant movement froin place to place. He is well 
described by his contemporary Capgrave as one “ whom the 
king was continually searching for and never was able to 
find, for, wandering among the mountains and caverns of 
Wales, he had never any certain dwelling-place, nor indeed 
could he be captured by anyone.” 

Sycharth probably remained a ruin as ieft by Prince 
Henry’s soldiers, and through the five centuries which have 
since rolled by became like other ruins a quarry for new 
erections in the neighbourhood. When Pennant visited 
the spot in the second half of the eighteenth century there 
were stones still to be seen scattered about, but all these have 
now disappeared and greensward covering the earthworks 
alone remains. But its memories like the grass are green. 
Sycharth must ever remain a sacred spot—to the Welsh 
first, but after them to all others who reverence whatever is 
noble and brave and patriotic in the annals of the past. 


THE LATE WM. LECK. 


HE death lately occurred in Durban of Mr. Wm. Leck, 
architect, member of the firm of Leck & Emly. 
According to a local journal it has caused the keenest regret 
among a large circle of friends and acquaintances to whom 
Mr. Leck had endeared himself by his culture and urbanity. 
His decease has taken from Johannesburg one of its leading 
architects, and deprived many men of one whose friendship 
was very deeply valued both for his kindliness of heart and 
the intelligent and keen interest he always displayed in 
those who had the honour and pleasure to be on terms of 
intimacy with him. As an architect and business man Mr. 
Leck was invariably in the front rank, and his services 
were at all times in demand, whether for the design of large 
buildings or in courts of arbitration and law. His great 
experience of his profession was always recognised by his 
brother architects, and the highest positions amongst the 
architectural societies in the Transvaal were filled by him. 
At the time of his decease he was president of the London 
Society of Architects (South African branch), and senior vice- 
president of the Transvaal Institute of Architects, of which 
body he was in 1903 the president, and had life permitted he 
would next year have undoubtedly been its president for a 
second term. Three years ago he was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. Amongst the 
buildings with which Mr. Leck was connected as architect 
were the New Stock Exchange, New Club, Trust Buildings, 
Public Library, National Bank, Carlton Hotel, besides many 
of the fine mansions in Parktown and other quarters, 
amongst others those of Mr. H.C. Hull, Johns, Eckstein, 
&c. Mr. Leck was regarded as being particularly happy in 
planning interjor decoration, and he showed intelligent 
appreciation of the stronger works of the Italian and English 
Renaissance, on which most of his own work was based. 
In addition to his professional work, Mr. Leck displayed 
the greatest interest in general affairs, as an examiner in 
architecture of the University College, in connection with 
the Caledonian Society and the South African Association 
for the Advancement of Science. ‘hough he did not enter 
public life, he exhibited at all times a broad-minded spirit 
and rendered willing service in connection with many 
public and charitable movements. His is a loss which 
cannot fail to make itself severely felt for a long time, as 
his activities were at the full and extended far in many 
directions during his seventeen years’ residence in Johan- 
nesburg. — 


The Sunderland Educational Committee have agreed to 
extend its technical college, in order to make engineering 
laboratories and day-training college accommodation, at an 
estimated cost of 10,000/, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ow1nc to the operation of the Civil Service age rule, 
Colonel Plunkett has resigned the. directorship of 
the National Museum of Science and Art in Dublin. 
He is succeeded by a namesake, Count PLUNKETT, who 
- holds a Roman title; he is in his fifty-sixth year, and 
can therefore fill the office for nine years at least. He 
-is an excellent type of the cultured amateur; he has 
already delivered a course of lectures on the arts of the 
Italian Renaissance in the museum, and he was the 
founder as well as one of the principal upholders of the 
Arts and Crafts Society of Ireland. In all movements 
for the promotion of art and literature in Ireland he has 
been foremost. He has written about SANDRO Borti- 
CELLI; also Prnexxi (for the Dante Society), and original 
and translated poems, besides contributions to magazines 
and journals. Under his direction the museum should 
prosper, and from his experience as a collector it may 
be assumed he will rival the director of the Irish 
National Gallery in making the limited allowances of 
the Government secure objects which will be worthy of 
attention. 


Iris not often so much success awaits exploration on 
a limited area as has been granted to Lord Boston. In 
May 1905 he began excavations near his house at 
Dinlligwy, in Anglesey, A Romano-British outpost was 
revealed. It consists of an outer enclosure covering 
about half an acre, which surrounds smaller enclosures, 
comprising roughly two circular and practically oblong 
chambers. The walls in some cases are in a remarkable 
state of preservation. They are formed of limestone 
without mortar. Among the relics contained in the 
-enclosure were black pottery of the Romano-British 
period, flint implements, Gaulish ware, lumps of iron, 
seashore shells, Roman coins and metallic slag, the last 
being abundant. Some of the pottery bore marks of 
having been repaired with iron clamps, which peculiarity 
had not hitherto been found in connection with pottery 
- of the Romano-British period. The old village, consist- 
ing in part of the two circular chambers, was constructed 
about the beginning of the Christian era, or earlier ; 
while other portions were probably erected under Roman 
influence, if not under direct Roman supervision, about 
the beginning of the second century. Sir Henry 
HowortH, who visited the ruins, expressed the opinion 
that the coins discovered pointed to the Roman occu- 
pation of the ground in the fourth century. He regarded 
the buildings as Roman, though the round chambers 
seemed very much like Irish. Professor Sayce believed 
the settlement was no earlier than the Late Roman 
period, the coins pointing probably to the fourth century. 
He was also of opinion that the settlers were engaged 
in working mines, as evidenced by the fact that they used 
iron for mending pottery. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GIFFORD HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON. 


HIS house was rebuilt for Mr. J. D. CHarrincTon 
during 1900-3, from designs by and under the 
supervision of Mr. G. H. FELtowes’ Prynng, F.R.I.B.A. 
The work was rendered peculiarly difficult by the neces- 
sary incorporation of some portion of the old walls and 
floors of various levels of an existing house. The 
whole of the south facade, which is 216 feet in length, 
is, however, entirely new, as are also the various other 
portions of the house illustrated. The building was 
carried out under a priced schedule by Mr. James 
CARMICHAEL, builder, of Wandsworth. 


HOUSE AT MOHARREM BEY, ALEXANDRIA. 


ESS house at Moharrem Bey is the property and 

residence of Mr. J. Davies Bryan, of Alexandria, 
and was built by native labour from the drawings 
and under the supervision of Mr. Rosert WIL.IaAMs, 
F.R.LBA., who in order to introduce good English 
work in Egypt has been practising for some years in 


Alexandria. The house, erected in Moharrem Bey, z 
suburb of the city, is composed of a basement, a grounc 
floor and a first-floor storey, and the happy dispositior 
of the rooms makes it a_ striking and comfortable 
residence. Its style, though keeping its Arabic 
character, has been * cleverly combined with som 
English features which give a rectilineal symmetry tc 
the whole structure. The masonry work is mainh 
executed in local limestone and is bonded by courses 0 
native brick. The principal features of the house hays 
been carried out in local brick, cut to shape and pre 
pared to receive the decorative mouldings, which hay 
been run in plaster over them. The building stands ir 
its own grounds in which a tennis court has been pro 
vided, the whole forming a unique architectural contri 
bution to this rapidly growing and important a of an 
near East. 


COUNTRY HOME, HEREFORD: 

HIS picturesque country home is delightful 
situated at the top of Adams Hill, between Here 
ford and Breinton. ‘The windows of the chief receptiot 
rooms command extensive views over the Wye Valle 
and the Black Mountains beyond. . The planning is ; 
model of convenience and compactness ; the rooms fo 
the family are cleverly cut off from the kitchen quarters 
and the main entrance door can be reached by th 
servants without the necessity of traversing the mai 
entrance hall, which has become a valuable additiona 
room. This is a point which is frequently overlooked 
The entrance porch is recessed and forms a conyenien 
place for bicycles, &c. The floors of the chief rooms ar 
laid with solid oak blocks, and all the woodwork in th 
main entrance hall, including the staircase, is the bes 
Crown Austrian oak, dull waxed. A novel feature o 
the plan is a folding panel partition separating th 
drawing-room from the morning-room, and enablin: 
the two rooms to be thrown into one large roor 
about 36 feet long and 16 feet wide, for receptions 
dancing, &c.. A verandah along the garden front ¢ 
the house enables full advantage to be taken of th 
fresh mountain air, and can be reached from the drawing 
room and dining-room, as well as from the entrance hal 
thus affording communication between these room 
without passing through the hall. The top of thi 
verandah is formed into a really serviceable balcony; 
access to which is obtained from a small landin 
separating the chief bedroom from the dressing-rootr 
adjoining. On the first floor are five bedrooms 
dressing-room, day and night nurseries, two servant: 
bedrooms and two bath-rooms, each of the latter bein 
supplied with a plentiful amount of hot and cold wate 
The hot water is supplied from an independen 
boiler in the basement, and also from a_ boile 
at the back of the kitchen range; both these boiler 
can be worked together, or either. separately. Th 
various rooms have fireplaces and mantelpieces designe 
by the architects; the rooms and passages are als 
heated by radiators, the heating medium being low 
pressure steam from a boiler in the basement. Th 
exterior walls are brick, relieved with oak half-timbere 
work; the roofs are covered with boarding and fel 
upon which are laid picturesque rustic slates, 1 
random sizes. The architects are Messrs. Grogige 

BettinctTon, of Hereford. 


SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES, CHALKWELL HALL ESTATE, WESTCLIFF 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._SOUTHWARK: NORTH SIDE OF onanea 
SHOWING TRIFORIUM. 4 


RESIDENCE, BLACKROCK, BRIGHTON. 

HIS was designed and executed some years agt 

the owner acting as an amateur builder, withou 
superintendence on the part of the architect. th 
house was planned to command views out to sea andt 
accommodate a quite small family. Three floors at 
obtained in the back extension. The perspective draw 
ing is by Mr. F. L. Griccs, The architect is Mi 
Wa tter Mirrarp. The illustration appeared in ov 
issue of August 30. 
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THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. | 


E have already published the most important part of 


idence given last year before the select com- 
is he nie 58 Lords relating to the unfinished 
dition of the rooms in the Palace of Westminster appro- 
ted to the service of the House and their approaches. 
. committee again met this year to consider their report. 
. following are jthe recommendations offered as the 
ir investigations :— 
HS Royal face The intention of the Fine Arts 
;mission was that this staircase should be adorned by 
ues. Seventeen pedestals have been erected but they 
all vacant, not one having as yet received the statue 
ch was meant to be placed upon it. It will, the com- 
ee think, be granted that, the Pedestals being there, 
, should not be allowed to remain permanently useless 
empty. But, on the other hand, it cannot be said that 
supply of statues for them is an immediate necessity, 
y any means one of the first objects to be considered in 
yection with the completion of the decorative work of 
Palace. At the top of these stairs are two wall spaces 
ch the Fine Arts Commission proposed to fill with 
tings. But the light here is extremely bad, and it may 
questioned eo any pictorial treatment of these 
is at all desirable. 
5 The King’s Robing Room.—The Fine Arts Commis- 
. determined that the walls of this apartment should be 
ited in fresco with subjects illustrating the legend of 
¢ Arthur, and committed the execution of the work to 
Dyce, whose frescoes cover the north and west walls of 
room. The two spaces on the south wall on either side 
1e throne are still blank, and should, in the opinion of 
committee, be filled with paintings in harmony with 
e already executed by Mr. Dyce. 
—The Queen's Robing Room.—In this room there are 
e large panels, now covered with flock paper, which 
> by the Fine Arts Commission intended for pictures, 
ne of which has been even begun. These two rooms 
id Care among those which possess the best light in 
yuilding, and from a purely artistic point of view may 
mnsidered to be those in which any fresh work should 
n. But with a view of exciting public interest in the 
ress of the work it is probable that it would be more 
lent to commence any renewed effort to complete the 
ration of the Palace in some part of the building more 
rally frequented. — 
).=The Royal Gallery.—This fine gallery was intended 
he Fine Arts Commission to contain nineteen large 
Ires representing scenes from English history. Two 
hese, filling the largest panels in the room, and repre- 
ing the Death of Nelson and the Meeting of Wellington 
Blucher, have already been painted by Maclise. The 
ons and sketches of a third, representing Queen 
abeth at Tilbury Fort, still exist, but owing to mis- 
erstandings arising with respect to the painter’s re- 
eration the picture was never completed. Seventeen 
Is remain unfilled. It may be questioned whether the 
tment would not gain in dignity by such a modification 
he original scheme as would provide for a greater 
unt of plain wall space than was originally contem- 
¢d by the Fine Arts Commission. The statues intended 
the Royal Gallery have all been executed and are in 
-—Lhe Prince's Chamber.—For about two-thirds of the 
ht of this room the scheme of decoration laid down by 
‘Ine Arts Commission has been thoroughly carried out. 
twenty-eight Narrow upright panels are filled with 
interesting portraits of persons connected with the 
il Families of Great Britain, and the twelve smaller 
ls with bronze carving representing events selected for 
tation by the Fine Arts Commission. But the upper 
of the Toom is still unfinished. The intention of the 
Arts Commission was that the six large panels next 
eiling should be filled with tapestry reproducing the 
gs destroyed in the fire of 1834, representing the 
t of the Spanish Armada: The Fine Arts Commission 
ted that they deemed the preservation of the design of 
ancient tapestries to the nation by such a reproduction 
of great importance.” Whether it would be desirable 
TY out this original intention, to substitute for tapestry 
ora copies of the designs, or possibly to break up the 
ae if so filled might seem to overweight 
oe s Pe ely small scale of the scheme of 
1 fain ayed in the Royal portraits and wood- 
edteithe are questions which may be more properly 
y the advisory council (the appointment of which 
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is recommended in another part of this report) than by this 
committee, but the committee are of opinion that the deco 

ration of this room, considering its importance and its imme- 
diate contiguity to the House of Lords, should not be left in 
its present half-finished condition. 

F.—The House of Lords.—This is one of the few apart- 
ments in the Palace in which the recommendations of the 
Fine Arts Commission have been fully carried out and 
thoroughly executed. This being so, the committee have 
nothing to recommend under the terms of the reference 
made to them. 

G.—The House of Lords Lobby and 

H.—The Peers’ Corridor between the House of Lords and 
the Central Hail may also be said to have been completed in 
strict accord with the intentions of the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion and therefore removed beyond the scope of the com- 
mittee’s inquiry. 

I.— The Chairman of Committees’ Committee Room.—Of the 
seven compartments in this chamber reserved for paintings 
two have been filled and five remain empty. The two 
pictures completed are the great fresco Moses and. the 
Israelites, by Herbert, and an oil-painting of the Judgment of 
Daniel, by the same artist. The light in this room, which 
is wholly from above, is good, and the committee are of 
opinion that the decoration of this room should be com- 
pleted. ; 

J.—The Central Haill.—It was intended by the architect 
and by the members of the Fine Arts Commission that this 
hall should contain sitting statues of four of the greatest 
English statesmen, and that the four arched compartments. 
above the doors should be filled with mosaics of. the patron 
saints of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales—St. George, 
St. Andrew, St. Patrick and St. David. . Two of these com- 
partments have been filled in; two remain empty. _ It will 
be seen on reference to the evidence taken by the committee 
that it has been suggested that the arched compartment 
over the door between the Central Hall and St. Stephen’s. 
Hall should be pierced and _ filled ‘with open tracery. 
Probably, however, it will be- found desirable to-adhere 
closely to the original scheme. The two mosaics already 
completed represent St. George and St. David. These being 
already in their places, it might seem somewhat invidious 
were either St. Andrew or St. Patrick omitted. Two admir- 
able coloured designs for the figures of these two saints 
were completed by Albert Moore in 1866,and are in the 
possession of the Government. The committee find it 
impossible not to regret the abandonment of the original 
decision that only sitting statues should be placed in this 
hall. The present standing statues with their pedestals go. 
far to destroy the repose and dignity which the hall would 
otherwise possess, and their heroic size dwarfs its propor- 
tions, while the contrast between their size and that of the 
numerous and comparatively diminutive stone statues of 
kings and saints in their immediate vicinity offends the eye. 

K.—St. Stephen’s Hall.—The twelve statues of eminent 
members of both Houses of Parliament selected by the 
Fine Arts Commission are all-in place, and the windows 
are filled with stained glass approved by it, but the twelve 
panels, or rather compartments, which were intended for 
pictures are still covered with paper, which gives a some- 
what mean appearance to an otherwise noble gallery. Con- 
siderable difference of opinion will be found expressed in 
the evidence taken by the committee as to the most effective 
mode of dealing with the eight wall spaces which the Fine 
Arts Commission intended to cover with representations of 
scenes from Parliamentary history. Strict adherence to 
the scheme of the Fine Arts Commission was advocated by 
some of the witnesses. Others recommended sculpture or 
inlaid marble decoration in colour, some urged that the 
panels should be filled with tinted bas-reliefs in gesso. 

L.— St. Stephen's Porch.—This is the name given to the 
passage-way at the upper end-of Westminster Hall and the 
stairs to Old Palace Yard. It contains two empty niches in 
which the Fine Arts Commission proposed to place statues 
of Marlborough and Nelson. The statues were the next 
work contemplated by the Commission at the time of its 
dissolution, and in their last report the commissioners 
expressed their confident belief that they would be at once 
proceeded with. Forty-five years have since elapsed but 
the niches are still empty. It is a curious fact that no 
statue of Marlborough is known to exist in any public 
building or open place in Great Britain. 

M.—The Corridor from the Central Hall io the Lower 
Waiting Hall.—This corridor has six panels intended by 
the Fine Arts Commission to be filled by paintings of 
moderate size. None of these have been executed, and 
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the spaces meant for them are covered temporarily with 
the red flock paper so abundantly found in the Palace as a 
substitute for decoration. The light in this corridor is good, 
the passage itself, which gives the only public access to 
the committee-rooms upstairs, is during the session daily 
thronged. The committee consider*this to be one of the 
places to be first attended to in any attempt to complete 
the decoration of the Palace. The committee will refer to 
this corridor again in a later portion of this report. 

N.—The Lower Waiting Hall at the foot of the stairs is 
completed. 

O.—The Peers’ Private Corridor.— The walls of this 
corridor were regarded by the Fine Arts Commission as 
space available for frescoes. They are now concealed by 
book-cases and cupboards reaching nearly to the ceiling. 

P.—The Library.—The four rooms composing the library 
are completely finished according to the original plan, and 
are therefore removed from the field of the committee’s 
inquiry. 

O.—The Dining Rooms.—These rooms contain twenty- 
six panels, all of which were intended by the Fine Arts 
Commission to be filled with pictures, but which are in fact 
covered with red flock paper. For one of these panels, Sir 
E. Landseer’s well-known picture of the Monarch of the 
Glen was painted, and he was also commissioned to paint 
three other panels. The sketches for these are believed 
still to exist, but the commission to the painter was subse- 
quently cancelled. The Jight in these rooms is good, and 
the committee have no hesitation in saying that, in their 
opinion, the intentions of the Fine Arts Commission should 
here be given full effect, and that the work of decoration as 
contemplated by them should be proceeded with, however 
gradually, until it reaches corgpletion. 

R.—The Upper Stairs Lobby, formerly known as the 
Poets’ Hall.—This lobby was decorated by frescoes repre- 
senting scenes from the works of eight British poets, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Scott and Byron. With one exception all these have 
entirely or mainly perished. The one exception is 
St. Cecilia, an illustration of Dryden. This is not well seen, 
for a telephone box of huge dimensions and portentous 
ugliness has been placed immediately in front of it. One 
of the damaged frescoes, that representing Lear and 
Cordelia, might in Professor Church’s opinion possibly be 
repaired, but the remaining six are absolutely destroyed. 
There are eight pedestals for statues in this lobby which 
are however unfilled. In this lobby and in that immediately 
below it the fine architectural fireplaces are disfigured by 
tables running right in front of them and serving, the one 
as a refreshment bar, and the other asa place of deposit 
for great coats and umbrellas. The general result of the 
committee’s investigation throughout the building is that of 
161 panels which it was intended to fill with paintings, 
57 have been so filled and 104 remain blank. Of the 
statues contemplated 23 have been executed and 27 have 
yet to be provided. 

In this survey the committee have not taken into account 
the numerous wall spaces in the corridors and committee- 
rooms, amounting to many hundred square feet, which the 
Fine Arts Commission undoubtedly proposed to employ as 
surface for painting. Practical difficulties would now in 


many cases attend the attempt to carry out these intentions, | 


but the committee do not consider it necessary to dwell at 
any length on this topic, for in any case many years must 
elapse before any question respecting the decoration of 
these apartments can—perhaps under very changed condi- 
tions—come under the consideration of the advisory 
council or the First Commissioner. For a long time to 
come the completion of the more important and more 
public apartments will be amply sufficient to engage their 
whole attention. 

The committee have felt some doubt whether West- 
minster Hall was intended to be included in the reference 
to them as one of the “approaches” to the House. It is, 
however, unquestionably so used. No general scheme with 
regard to Westminster Hall was laid down by the Fine Arts 
Commission, in the reports of which only vague allusions 
are from time to time made to it. But it is worthy of 
notice that in the evidence given by Sir Charles Barry 
before the House of Commons Committee of 1841 strong 
representations were made by him as to the desirableness 
of placing paintings or hangings on its walls, and that from 
various slight indications it is clear that the Fine Arts 
Commission did not consider Westminster Hall to be 
excluded from their sphere of action. The statues which 
are now in the Hall were not originally intended to be 
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placed there, but were found to be unsuited to the} 
destined site in the Royal Gallery. -They are equal 
of place where they now are. Their appearance is | 
gruous and as a series they are incomplete. Their re 
would, the committee consider, be of distinct advanta 

Perhaps the most important duty devolving og 
committee is that of recommending, as directed | 
terms of reference, in what manner the unfinished w 
the Fine Arts Commission may be best continue 
completed. This inquiry may be said to consist ; 
divisions—whether the original plan of decoration ; 
be adhered to or departed from, and what may be th 
method of carrying out practically whatever scheme 1 
finally adopted. By reference to particular galleric 
corridors in the Palace of Westminster and t 
approaches thereto, the committee have now review, 
present unfinished condition of ‘the decorations, anc 
shown to what extent the scheme of the Fine Arts 
mission has not been carried into effect. 7 

The committee have heard evidence from man 
nesses qualified to speak on questions. relating to th 
Arts, who were all agreed that the work of the Fini 
Commission gave a great and healthy stimulus to ] 
art, which has been attended with lasting advantag 
that the work now contemplated is likely to produce 
beneficial results. The witnesses, although they nat 
differed amongst themselves as to the best modes of ¢ 
tion to be adopted, gave many valuable suggestions 
committee as to the manner in which the decorative 
in the Palace could be continued and ultimately comp 

After careful deliberation the committee have cc 
the conclusion that it is not their duty to make d 
recommendations in detail as to how the work of decc 
could best be carried out. They consider that it in 
questions on which there must of necessity be 
divergence of opinion, and should therefore more pr 
be referred to the advisory council, the for 
of which they advocate further on in this 1 
On the whole, however, after fully weighing the ev 
given, as well as much other information derived 
various sources, the committee believe that the best | 
will be in the main to adhere, with such modificati 
altered circumstances may require, to the progr 
sketched out in the report of the Fine Arts Commiss) 
1847. : ge 

The committee have heard evidence respectin 
present method of mural painting as carried out 
Royal Exchange in London and in public buildin 
France and in the United States of America, which sé 
them as to the permanence of the work thus ex 
This evidence has convinced them that the scheme of 
decoration contemplated by the Fine Arts Commission 
now be completed without any risk of the deteric 
which has occurred in the case of the frescoes in the 
Lobby, to which allusion has already been made. 

Abstractly_ considered, and with a view only 
artistic completion of the decoration of the Palac 
probable that the revival of some such body as the lat 
Arts Commission with a uniform annual sum at its di 
would be the best instrument for effecting this pv 
But whatever may have been the case sixty years 
would probably be difficult at the present time to re’ 
tute such a Commission or to invest it with indepi 
powers. It must be recognised that in the event 
annual grant being made by Parliament for the com] 
of the decoration in the Palace of Westminster, any dé 
with regard to the expenditure of that sum in the ca 
on of the work would probably rest with the First 
missioner of Works as the Minister responsible to } 
ment. The committee therefore consider it to be abst 
essential, in order to insure the continued progress | 
work on systematic lines, that a small permanent ad 
committee or council shouid be appointed to watch ov 
report on the progress of the work and to make sugg¢ 
in connection therewith. os 

Left wholly to himself, the First Commissioner, 
he happens to take a strong personal interest in the 
is exposed to many temptations to allow all dec! 
operations to languish. In any case, the mere pres: 
other business and other interests may lead him 
indifferent to the subject and negligent of its claims, 
a desire to present economical estimates may cause ! 
it has many of his predecessors, to abstain from Pro 
any outlay upon works of mere decoration. Or agall 
be a man who not only has no knowledge of a! 
actually despises and dislikes it—as has been the« 
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t one instance—not only will any future decorative 
be brought to a standstill, but works of artistic beauty 
y completed may be removed or destroyed, sacrificed 
it he may deem the claims of comfort or convenience. 
reat improvements in the decoration of the Palace 
ly carried out by the present First Commissioner 
+ mainly in the removal of defacements made in the 
ther through want of proper advice or ignorance. 
e appointment of an advisory committee, which the 
er would be bound to consult on all matters relating 
Palace, and which would have the right to make 
entations and offer suggestions to him, would not 
her obviate these dangers, but it would, in the 
1 of the committee, go far to diminish them. It 
be the duty of this advisory committee annually to 
to the First Commissioner what had been done during 
st year, and what work should, in their opinion, be 
taken in hand, and this report should be laid 
both Houses of Parliament at the commence- 
f the Session. The recommendations made by the 
ry committee to the First Commissioner would prevent 
rgetting or avoiding the subject, and the annual 
ation of their report would tend to keep alive public 
t in their work. 
e committee may be asked whether they contemplate 
mediate taking in hand of the whole of the works 
1 to finish the plans of the Fine Arts Commission. 
reply is that they do not. They attach far more im- 
ce to steady and slow persistence in the work than to 
id execution. A comparatively small sum spent 
‘ly every year will effect more than the grant of 
sums irregularly and uncertainly bestowed. The 
inually placed at the disposal of the Fine Arts Com- 
n between 1850 and 1861 was 4,o00/. If only half 
m had been spent yearly during the forty-five years 
have elapsed since the Commission ceased its labours 
oration of the interior of the Palace would probably 
> complete. The committee therefore suggest that 
n formerly appropriated to the work, viz. 4,000/. a 
10uld be annually placed by Parliament at the disposal 
First Commissioner until the work of decoration is 
ted. The committee do not believe that the people of 
intry would grudge thesmall annual expenditure which 
commend to complete the decoration of a building 
was intended to be not only the abode of their 
ture, but also the great national monument of their 
nentary history, and which, in the opinion of the 
ttee, is worthy of the purpose for which it was 
ed. The committee would also point out that the 
eeded for the completion of the decorative work in 
lace of Westminster would be minute in comparison 
le expenditure constantly incurred by the nation on 
oration of public offices, law courts and museums of 
> and art—buildings which, although no doubt worthy 
ect, cannot compare in importance or national interest 
le Houses of Parliament. 
> committee have expressed the opinion that it will, 
lly speaking, be wise to leave to the advisory 
ttee, of which they have recommended the formation, 
gestions of a more detailed character. But they have 
‘ventured to make some recommendations in their 
upon the different chambers they have inspected, 
*y desire to make a few others of a general nature. 
' Fine Arts Commission at an early period of its 
ce laid down an absolute rule that all works under- 
hould be fully paid for by the State. The motives 
‘aused the adoption of this regulation are easily per- 
and entitled to respect. Nevertheless, the committee 
t the prohibition unfortunate and its policy mistaken. 
-commend, on the contrary, that every effort should 
le to encourage the defrayal of the cost of works 
Ivate Sources. A good deal of evidence was taken 
ommiuttee with regard to the decoration of the Royal 
ge, the paintings in which have all been paid for 
y: In this case the Subjects for the panels in the 
of the Exchange were laid down by the Gresham 
tee. They are 24 in number, and of these 15 have 
ecuted in the course of the last 12 years at the cost 
me or companies connected with the City. Is it 
3 a oes He . a result might be obtained by 
nster ? policy in regard to the Palace of 
committee strongly recommend that the paint with 
aman Part of the stonework of the Palace is now 
: nea He removed. This has already been done 
Pleasing result in many of the apartments 


more immediately occupied by the House of Commons, and 
the committee cannot too earnestly advocate the extension 
of a similar treatment to the remainder of the building. 
They also recommend the immediate removal of the un- 
sightly telephone boxes and refreshment bars which at 
present disfigure the two halls at the foot and at the top of 
the main staircase. 

The transfer of the telephone boxes to.a site only a few 
feet distant from that which they now occupy would in no 
way interfere with the convenience of the public and could 
be effected at very slight expense. The removal of the 
refreshment bars would cost more, but Mr. Norman Shaw 
has shown (not in his evidence, but by personal demonstra- 
tion to the committee), how easily their transfer to an 
equally accessible position might be effected. 

The committee recommend that the tinting process 
which has been most successfully applied to the statue of 
Sir William Harcourt in the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, should be applied to the other statues in the 
building. 

With regard to the completion of the work of decora- 
tion, the committee are of opinion that the two places which 
require first attention are St. Stepher.’s Hall and the 
Corridor M, from the Central Hall to the staircase. Of 
these two, St. Stephen’s Hall is undoubtedly the most 
important, but in view of the difference of opinion, already 
referred to, with regard to the most suitable form of decora- 
tion for this hall, it will probably be found advisable to 
begin with the Corridor M, the compartments of which 
should be filled with paintings, as in the case of 
Corridor H. 

Finally, the committee recommend that steps should 
be taken to secure the concurrence of the other House ot 
Parliament. Not only is any progress in the contemplated 
work impossible without its sanction to the expenditure 
involved, but it must be borne in mind that as the occupant 
of more than half the buildings if is at least equally inte- 
rested with the House of Lords in any question relating to 
the Palace, and that, though the committee, as in duty 
bound, have confined themselves to that. which relates to 
the portions of the buildings more immediately depending 
on the House of Lords and the approaches common to both 
Houses, the subject of the completion of the unfinished 
work of the Fine Arts Commission is one which can only 
be adequately treated as a whole, concerning both Houses 
equally, and which can only be dealt with satisfactorily by 
their joint action. 


NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS. 


HE directors of the National Art Collections Fund have 
recently acquired the following works of art and 
other important objects for the national collections :—(1) 
Portrait of Morris Moore, by Alfred Stevens, purchased by 
a body of subscribers and presented to the fund, and by the 
fund to the National Gallery British Art, Millbank. (2) An 
oil-painting entitled “ A Picnic,” by Wilkie, the gift of Sir 
J. C. Robinson to the National Gallery British Art, Mill 
bank. (3) Five German illustrated books of the sixteenth 
century, presented by an anonymous member of the fund 
to the British Museum through the National Art Collections 
Fund. (4) A copy of “Der Teutsch Cicero,” printed by 
H. Steiner at Augsburg in 1535, with woodcuts by Breu, 
Schaufelein and Weiditz, the gift of Mr. Campbell Dodgson, 
for presentation to the British Museum. (5) Five thirteenth- 
century Persian lustred tiles, presented by Sir T. D. Gibson- 
Carmichael to the British Museum. (6) Three coins (the 
gift of Mr. Max Rosenheim) and two medals (the gift of Mr. 
Charles H. Read), presented to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, 


Gloucester House, Piccadilly. — The rebuilding of this 
well-known residence, which was formerly occupied by the 
late Duke of Cambridge, is now nearly completed from the 
plans and under the directions of the architects, Messrs. 
T. E. Collcutt & Stanley Hamp. The elevation to the Green 
Park and Park Lane is an imposing one of glazed Carrara, 
supplied and fixed by Messrs. Doulton & Co. Messrs. 
Drew, Bear & Perks carried out the constructional steelwork, 
and the fireproof partitions were supplied by the “ Kulm” 
Partition Co. The general contractors for the building 
were Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, builders and con- 
tractors, of Theobald’s Road, Holborn, and Park Street, 
Islington. The work has been carried out in a very short 
time. 
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ECONOMIC HOUSING OF THE WORKIN 
CLASSES.* 


T the outset I desire to express my sincere appreciation 
of the honour done me in calling upon me to act as 
President of the Section of Engineering and Architecture, 
and my hope that all who have gathered to this conference 
in the ancient.and beautiful capital of Ireland will gain 
pleasure and profit in bountiful measure. Many, in approach- 
ing Dublin, travelled from Kingstown on one of the earliest 
railways in the British Islands, and it is interesting to 
remember that the first electric railway in Great Britain was 
that from Portrush to the Giant’s Causeway, and that it owes 
its existence largely to the energy and enterprise of Dr. 
Traill, provost of Trinity College. The only railway on 
the Lartigue or mono-rail system in these islands is to be 
found in the West of Ireland, between Listowel and Bally- 
bunion, and the latest ideas regarding mono-railways have 
sprung from the fertile brain of Mr. Brennan, a native of 
Connaught. Dublin is full of interest to the architect and 
antiquarian, and I regret to think no time has been set 
apart for a disquisition on the beauties of old Dublin by Sir 
Thomas Drew, who is a devout student and an eloquent 
expositor of them. 

I should greatly desire to touch upon many points of 
interest to members of the Institute, with the view of 
indicating the progress made in matters affecting the 
public health and public convenience in recent years, 
but the brief time at my disposal may, I think, be 
most usefully spent in directing attention to what has been 
done in Ireland in connection with the great question of the 
housing of the working classes, which has engaged so much 
attention in these islands since the first Acts bearing on the 
subject were passed through Parliament in 1851 by the late 
Earl of Shaftesbury, whose successor now most worthily 
fills the high office of Lord Mayor of Belfast. - 

In this country, as in England, the younger members of 
the rural community, whose views of the possibilities of life 
have been widened by an education of a kind which was 
beyond the reach of their fathers, are not content to live on 
in their native environment, and flock in an increasing pro- 
portion to join the life of more varied interests to be found 
in towns where, though they as a rule do well on account 
of their superior physique and vigour, they cause a conges- 
tion in the labour market, and crowd out the feebler folk 
who constitute the unemployed and unemployable in the 
city. It has now been long recognised that organised efforts 
should be made to ameliorate the lot of labourers in the 
rural districts, and to help the working classes in our towns 
to live a healthy life. But it is in only comparatively recent 
years that the /aissez faire policy has been frankly aban- 
doned in connection with this question, and there are many 
who are still of opinion that, unless satisfactory balance 
sheets on a commercial basis can be produced with regard 
to such schemes, they should not be undertaken. Public 
opinion now, however, generally agrees with Goldsmith, that 


Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay, 


and while we have not yet re-enacted the statute of the 
31st year of Elizabeth, which provided that no cottage 
should be erected without having fouracres of land attached 
to it, the attention of Parliament has been steadily directed 
in recent years towards measures calculated to improve the 
dwellings of the people. 

The waste of capital and revenue involved in the con- 
ditions of life in slums or insanitary hovels is now being 
generally recognised, and the perils to all classes of the 
community caused thereby have become manifest. We 
cannot afford to allow such conditions to exist, and it is the 
truest economy to remove them. Professor Koch says :— 

“Tt is the overcrowded dwellings of the poor that we 
have to regard as the real breeding-places of tuberculosis ; it 
is out of them that the disease always crops up anew, and it 
is to the abolition of these conditions that we must first and 
foremost direct our attention if we wish to attack the evil 
at its root and wage war against it with effective weapons.” 

In 1895 Dr. Bowmaker attributed the want of success in 
the application of the Housing of the Working Classes Acts 
to apathy on the part of local authorities, who, he stated, 
were unwilling to take action to remedy unsatisfactory 
conditions, or even to prevent the growth of such conditions. 
Alderman Thompson, in his invaluable handbook on 
housing, explains this apathy to some extent by stating 


* Presidential address by Mr. P. C. Cowan, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.&., 
read at the conference of the Sanitary Institute in Dublin. 


{ ‘ 
that the local authorities dare not carry out the 


Health Acts for fear of inflicting worse evils upon the 
than they endure at present. 

In 1900 the Local Government Board pointed 01 
local authorities should have a house-to-house inspec 
their districts to ascertain what nuisances call for 
ment and what houses are unfit for human habitatic 
I am not aware of any really effective action in this 1 
outside a few of the larger English cities. There 
doubt that the primary need in the case is efficient j 
tion. In the report of the Select Committee on the H 
of the Working Classes Acts Amendment Bill, lately; 
it is stated :— per) 

“The house famine in town and country which 
exists in regard to the working classes is inconte 
The many investigations, royal commissions on h 
and labour, &c., select committees of the House of 
mons and official departmental reports have plac 
fact beyond controversy,” and also, “ that however c 
cottages may be built, they cannot be erected in the or 
rural districts so as to cover interest and s 
fund and the usual annual outgoings within the rent- 
capacity of the labourer.” r 

There is a special reason why a liberal policy is nec 
in Acts affecting agricultural labourers in Ireland, 
reports of Mr. Wilson Fox, Labour Comunissioner 
Board of Trade, show that the average rate of earnin 
week (including all allowances in kind) of agric 
labourers in Ireland in 1898 was less than two-thirds 
average rate in Great Britain, and ranged from 8s, 
co. Mayo to 12s. 6d. in the counties of Antrim, Doy 
Dublin. In July 1906, before the Select Committee | 
Housing of the Working Classes Bill, Mr. Wilson Fo 
evidence that rural housing cannot at the present ti 
developed upon an economic basis without some f 
subsidy or cheap loan, and that, even with a sixt 
period for a loan at 2 per cent, a cottage 
1507, should be let at 2s. 6d. a week to cover th 
charges, rates, taxes, water supply, repairs, insurant 
collection. ei: 

The first Labourers (Ireland) Act was passed in 
and at March 31, 1906, 20,634 cottages had been bui 
887 were in course of erection. For these cottage: 
amounting to 3,415,280/. were sanctioned, equal to 
159/. per cottage with plot.. These loans are repaya 
an annuity, covering interest and sinking fund, of 4/1 
per cent., with a period of fifty years. 

By the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1906, a great im 
ment in the financial facilities for building cottage 
effected, and the district councils may now obtain loa 
exceeding, in all, 4,250,000/. repayable by an in 
annuity of 3; per cent., and the Government has | 
taken to pay 36 per cent. of the loan charges, s 
only 64 per cent. of 3/. 5s., or slightly less than 2 i- 
cent., will be payable by the district councils for 1 
and repayment of the loans, for which the pet 
684 years. During the passage of the Bill of 1906 
stated that the cost of a cottage and plot should not ' 
1702. On this assumption the 4% millions made av, 
should provide for the erection of 25,000 cottage: 
plots. 

With a rent of 1s. 3d. a week for a cottage an’ 
costing 170/.,a deficit of 52 os. 2d. on loan charges 
was inevitable until the Act of 1906 was passed, but, 
the terms of that Act, a similar deficit of only bs. ¢ 
cottage will fall upon the local rates. Of course, i 
case the cost of maintenance, insurance, collection, & 
in addition, to be met by the local authority. Mr. \ 
Fox puts these charges, along with water supply, at! 
a year, which is probably too high for Ireland. 

Between 1883 and 1906 an annual Government §} 
36,8112. was distributedsin Ireland, to be applied t¢| 
the cost of providing cottages under the Labourers) 
The allocation was made in proportion to the exper! 
on roads and bridges in the various counties, and a 
expenditure bore no relation to the urgency of the hi 
question, or the expenditure incurred in connection! 
with, the amount available from this grant for relief | 
local rates in respect of each cottage provided variec 
11s. in co. Meath, where 1,589 cottages had been pr! 
by November 1, 1906, to 18/2 in co, Armagh, whe 
cottages provided only numbered fifty-nine. ie | 

Under the Act of 1906 this annual grant is redv- 
30,8112, and will now be distributed according 
number of cottages actually provided prior to Novem 
1906. It will relieve the local rates to the extent of 1/. 
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for each cottage provided before the loans were obtainable 
on the very special terms of the new Act. Up to 1906 only 
about 2 per cent. of the total number of cottages was erected 
in Connaught, and less than Io per cent. in Ulster. In the 
latter province a number of cottages with’ weaving-rooms 
attached have been erected for hand-loom weavers of linen. 

The rents now charged throughout the country for a 
cottage and plot of at least half an acre provided under the 
Labourers (Ireland) Acts, vary from 63d. to 2s. 6d. a week, 
the general average being 11d. a week; but in Mr. M. 
O’Sullivan’s excellent book on these Acts Is. 3d. a week is 
indicated as an average rent which might fairly be expected. 
It was apparently never expected that the rents would meet 
the annual charges fully, and the original Act provides that 
the district council may levy a rate not exceeding Is. in 
the 4 for the purposes of the Act, and this limit was closely 
approached in recent years in parts of the counties of Cork, 
Limerick and Waterford. 

In the report of the select commission already referred 
to, the opinion is expressed that the difficulty as to rent 
would be largely diminished by the addition of Jand to the 
cottage, and one witness, who has given great attention to 
the study of rural conditions in England (Mr. Rider Haggard), 
said :—" The real solution of all this cottage question is small 
holdings ; give the men some land—a small holding—and 
they will soon find their own houses.” 

Opinions I think widely differ on this point ; much evi- 
dently depends on the quality of the land and its proximity 
to good markets. Small holdings are very plentiful in 
Ireland, and the results are not altogether satisfactory. So 
far as I can learn, the wisest view as to the Labourers 
(Ireland) Acts is that the most pressing part of the work to 
be done is to supply sanitary houses of moderate dimensions 
and cost with a reasonable garden plot, and that there is a 
danger, if great economy is not exercised, that, even with 
the facilities of the Act of 1906, the task will become 
impossible on account of the great disparity between outlay 
and revenue, and the large number of cases to be dealt 
with. 

Until the present year designs for cottages under the 
Labourers (Ireland) Acts were prepared by architects for 
the local authorities, in accordance with simple general 
requirements framed by the Local Government Board ; but, 
in accordance with a somewhat general desire, the Board 
has now issued a set of eight plans for houses with three or 
four rooms, and a general form of specification which 
contains a number of alternative clauses to suit varying 
local conditions. 

Four of the plans were obtained by means of an open 
competition, the terms of which called for a kitchen and 
three bedrooms, an open shed and simple pail closet, a 
height of ceilings on the ground floor of eight feet, anda 
minimum net cubic capacity in the rooms of 3,300 cubic 
feet, ata cost not exceeding 130/. All the prize plans are 
for one-storeyed houses, and the particulars as to gross and 
net cubic contents are as undernoted :— 


First Second Third 

prize prize prize 

design. design. design. 

Cubic Cubic Cubic 

é fa ; feet. feet. feet. 
Cubic contents of building (excluding 
out-offices), taking outside dimen- 
Sions on plan and height from mid- 
level of foundations to mid-level 

between eaves and ridge 7;500 6,255 7,223 

Net cubic contents of each room :— 

Living-room .. 1,500 1,203 1,305 

Bedroom A... O75 Ol4. 939 

MED Dif. ts 975 918 650 

a COR. A : goo 612 650 

Total . . ° 4,350 35347 3,543 


_ About 4oo sets of plans were submitted in the competi- 
tion, and many of the designs were of considerable merit. 
Those selected have been very freely criticised, and some 
interesting letters and original designs have recently 
appeared in the Dublin newspapers. It will, I think,. be 
readily conceded that any such plans would be open to ad- 
verse criticism. Soine critics urged extreme provisions as 
9 ventilation and others laid stress on the value of cosy 
pa Sn Nearly all the criticisms and suggestions were, 
i: Aan Some value, and it is to be hoped they will aid 
a Fe Solution of the difficult problem how to secure 4 

istactory labourer’s cottage at a cost which bears a 


Be al Telation to the rent obtainable and to the avail- 
able financial resources. 


Two enterprising firms of contractors have erected, for 
the Home Industries Committee, at the Irish International 
Exhibition, cottages on the designs which obtained the first 
and second prizes in the competition, but it is probably 
only fair to them to state that the time afforded for erection 
was very limited, and also that the roof of the second prize 
cottage as erected is higher than, and not quite so pic- 
turesque as, the roof shown on the premiated plan. I 
understand that these firms are prepared to erect cottages 
according to the prize designs, with or without slight 
modifications, for a price closely approximating to the sum 
of 130/. already referred to; but of course, to secure a low 
cost, they would probably require to have a contract fora 
considerable number of houses. In co. Cork contracts 
have already been taken for the erection of a number of 
cottages, according to the third prize design, at less than 
130/. for each cottage. 

In Ireland, as might be expected, the operations of the 
sanitary authorities, as to building houses under the 
Housing of the Working Classes Acts, have not been very 
extensive, though the attention of the various councils has 
been carefully directed to the subject. 

The Act of 1903, which gave added borrowing powers 
for this purpose, does not extend to Ireland, and, except in 
the case of the county boroughs and a few urban districts 
which obtained local Acts, the main difficulty has been one 
of borrowing powers. No Government grants or special 
terms for loans are obtainable under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Acts, and at present 4 per cent. is the rate 
charged for interest only on Government loans for a period 
of forty years. 

Up to March 1906 the local authorities in Ireland under 
these Acts provided accommodation for 4,279 families, at a 
cost of about 180/. per family, or 789,874/ in all. The 
average rent is about 2s. 4d. a week, and the average annual 
loss about 3/. 5s. per annum. In the Dublin district, includ- 
ing the townships, most interesting examples of municipal 
effort in this direction can be seen; and the magnificent 
rehousing schemes of Lord Iveagh are worthy of special 
attention, as are also the varied and able designs of the 
city architect. In the Dublin district the Dublin Artisans’ 
Dwelling Co. has provided 3,500 excellent dwellings, at a 
cost of about 600,000/.; and if to these are added the 
dwellings provided by the Iveagh and Guinness Trusts, 
the Suburban Artisans’ Dwelling Co. and the Association 
for the Housing of the Very Poor, a total of 4,665 dwellings, 
costing about 750,164/, is reached. It is interesting to 
observe that these associations have provided more houses 
in the Dublin district than have been provided by other 
town authorities in the whole of Ireland. 

I would here draw attention to a few points in the 
recommendations of the Select Committee on the Housing 
of the Working Classes Acts Amendment Bill, which appear 
to be of very special interest. It should be noted that in 
England and Scotland these Acts apply to rural as well as 
to urban districts. This committee recommends :— 

(1) That the administration of the Public Health and 
Housing of the Working Classes Acts should be transferred 
from the Rural District Councils to the County Councils. 
(2) That a great improvement in sanitary inspection should 
be provided for, and requires the appointment of a staff of 
county sanitary inspectors, who should be properly qualified 
whole-time officers and act under a county medical officer 
of health, who should also devote his whole time to his 
public duties. (3) That a register of survey of all build- 
ings intended for human habitation should be compiled and 
revised periodically. (4) That the County Councils should 
make by-laws for every district. (5) That the Local Govern- 
ment Board should appoint a special housing and public 
health department, with a staff of travelling sanitary and 
housing inspectors to supervise the administration of the 
public health and housing laws by the County Councils and 
their executive officers. (6) That the Treasury should lend 
money for the purposes specified in the report, at the lowest 
rate at which the Treasury can borrow (a) to local authori- 
ties, up to the full amount of the security ; (d) to public 
erecting societies, up to 75 per cent. of the security. ( 7) A 
simplification and codification of the laws under the Public 
Health and Housing Acts. 

The select committee expresses surprise that the 
Housing of the Working Classes Acts have not been applied 
to a greater extent for the adaptation of old buildings, but 
experience in Ireland has shown that as to rural districts 
such adaptation is usually less economical than new building. 

The great influence of a good caretaker on the condition 
of working-class dwellings, and on the cost of maintenance, 
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may possess an abundant supply of cheap houses in fair 
condition, and yet be in great part insanitary on account of 
the domestic habits of the people. An improvement in 
these habits is urgently required, and can only be secured 
by education in simple hygiene and a much more rigorous 
inspection of the sanitary condition of houses than is now 
provided for. The Swiss method of collecting along with 
the rent a fixed sum for repairs, and returning to the 
tenants at the end of the year any portion of such sums not 
actually expended, has much to recommend it, as it tends 
to secure “the stitch in time.” Local authorities in Great 
Britain and Ireland require additional powers to regulate 
the laying out of streets and buildings on the outskirts of 
the towns, to prevent them from being encircled with mean 
streets. 

As to the provision of new houses for the working classes 
in towns, the operations of voluntary societies or companies 
should probably be looked to as the most hopeful factor, 
and it is most desirable that such operations should be aided 
as far as possible by the State. 


“HOW ARCHITECTS GET WORK.” 


HE New York Sun, a metropolitan newspaper of 
standing and large circulation, has recently published 
an entertaining article explaining ‘How architects get 
work,” and has done it good-naturedly, truthfully, and ina 
manner that will really interest the general reader. More 
than this, it may well cause the man on the point of 
placing a job in an architect’s hands to stop and consider 
how well-advised his action really is, and just what are the 
motives or whence come the impulses that are guiding his 
action, and this may cause the loss of a job here and there 
to a reasonably able and deserving architect; for often 
there is no very good reason for the selection, or rather the 
selection has actually been forced on the owner by an 
adroit architect or the still more adroit ‘“ promoter ” whom 
he employs. It is in dealing with the promoter that the 
writer of the Sun’s article becomes most interesting, for, 
among other things, he shows, says the American Architect, 
how a certain architectural firm is on the high road to 
much wealth, and will assuredly arrive at their goal unless 
their promoter, who is associated with them as a partner, 
should chance to ruin his health through the drinking of 
much tea at afternoon functions; for it is through his 
charming manner, his consummate social address—which 
finds ample play during his assiduous. attendance at social 
occasions—that he succeeds in knitting the links of the 
chains that draw wealthy and desirable clients to the doors 
of the office where his partners, the real architects, are 
waiting, ready to serve whomsoever may come. 

How should an architect get his work? It is a serious 
question that each beginner has to ask himself, one that has 
been put to us more than once. There is but one answer, 
and that is he must be “ known of men.” But this hardly 
helps, as it simply causes the query to be changed so as to 
read, How may an architect make himseif known? In a 
certain number of cases the answer comes naturally, and in 
course of time the draughtsman who is of the right stuff to 
make an architect, and who has proved himself of excep- 
tional value to his employer, is taken into partnership, and 
his name thenceforward becomes as well known as that of 
his partner. But the men who become known in this 
way are usually men who, though capable and well 
educated, have to depend on their daily wages, and so are 
rather forced to graduate from the bench, as it were. But 
there are others willing to take more risks, perhaps more 
confident in their real powers, or, happily, possessed of 
independent incomes, who do not care to wait to be known 
until middle age overtakes them, but wish to gain name 
and fame and money while young. How shall these be 
known? They cannot advertise in a commercial way as 
can business men, since it would be “ unprofessional,” and 
such advertising as can legitimately be done on a door-plate 
is not likely to be very productive. If they are unwilling to 
adopt the old-fashioned course of establishing themselves 
in some new community, growing up with it, becoming 
known therein by daily intercourse with their fellow- 
citizens and satisfying their needs as they develop, then 
there are only three ways open—to make an alliance with a 
speculating builder, to seek success by constant participation 
in competitions of all kinds, or, frankly, to tout for work. 

Of these three methods the first is dangerous, as it 
almost inevitably leads to a lowering of the moral tone and 
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absolutely professional, and, in spite of the manner jp | 
which established architects talk against the method, is 
altogether too good ever to be abandoned. As to touting, 
there is much more of it done than architects will be ready | 
to admit, for methods of touting are almost as various as | 
men are numerous, and methods one man would employ | 
would be scorned by his neighbour; and yet most of the 
methods actually used are permissible, decent and pro- 
fessional. The method that is at once the most legitimate 
and most successful is social touting, which consists simply 
in mixing with one’s fellow men as often and as widely as | 
possible through membership in one or more clubs, in | 
becoming an active member of a church congregation and | 
in taking part in such social functions as are accessible, 
And it is for this reason, we fancy, that Sir Aston Webb 
reminded the architectural students of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology that they should take care to acquire 
a broad and general culture, quite as much as skill at the | 
drawing-board. The cultivated man in society will become 
known—and so draw to himself chances of securing work 
through and because of his displayed intelligence—in a 
way quite beyond the grasp of his fellow who has scorned 
to spend time and means in acquiring knowledge that did 
not lead by the shortest route to bread and butter. . 
But when all is said, the best agency for becoming | 
known, the one that has had an effective part in the 
upbuilding of every architectural reputation in these days, — 
is nothing more nor less than the printing press. It is the | 
legitimate advertising given, without pay, by newspapers, | 
magazines and professional periodicals that has made | 
familiar to readers in every part of the world the names of | 
architects in association with their accomplished deeds. It | 
is quite common for architects to say that they derive no | 
benefit from the publication of their work in the pages of 
the professional Press, because the circulation of these among 
the general public, the mass of possible clients, is very limited. 
This argument is good, so far as it goes; but if the periodical 
Press does not widely reach the general public, it does reach 
the editors of newspapers and magazines, and informs them 
as to who is who and what is what, and from that point they | 
carry on the free advertising in a more effective way. In 
other words, publication in the professional journals is the | 
first step on the pathway of the only form of advertising 
that-is open to the profession. The last thirty years has | 
witnessed the appearance and the disappearance in this 
country of a bewildering number of architectural journals, — 
and the editors and publishers who have lost health and ~ 
money in these undertakings are remembered only with — 
pity, if not with scorn ; and yet what they did, while they 
were able to do anything, was really to give substantial aid — 
to the making of the reputation of many an architect who, 
now that it is made, fancies it is wholly due to his own — 
transcendent genius. 7h 


ST. ALBANS CATHEDRAL. 


LTHOUGH the late Lord Grimthorpe expended a large _ 
sum of money on the conversion of St. Albans Abbey — 
into Denisonian Gothic some parts escaped. One was — 
the ceiling of the north aisle, which it is now proposed to | 
vault in order to be in keeping with the south aisle. One — 
of the promoters is Mr. H. J. Toulmin, who explained the | 
proposals to a representative of the Herts Advertiser:— ——— 
‘This matter,” he said, “has been in my mind for the ~ 
last fourteen years, ever since Lord Grimthorpe finished 
his alterations. This roof is really the only structural part 
of the work which Lord Grimthorpe left undone. Person- 
ally, I consider the north aisle rather a maimed object and 
a blot anda blemish upon our grand old cathedral, of which, — 
I am sure, we are all justly proud. If the county has been 
saved a very large expense during the past fifteen years in 
consequence of the generosity of Lord Grimthorpe, I do not 
think it will be asking too much of them now to provide the 
necessary means for carrying out an improvement which I 
am sure will make St. Albans Cathedral second to none 1 
the country. Of one thing we may be sure, and that is that 
the work will be carried out with judicious care and with 
full regard for what is most in keeping with the architec — 
tural features of the abbey, for it has been decided to have 
it executed under the direction of Mr. John Oldrid Scott, m 
whom, from past experience, we have full confidence.” 

The promoters of the scheme cautiously avoided 
making any appeal until the Bishop’s desires in regard to — 
the Bishoprics Fund had been fulfilled. Now that the sum | 
necessary for the rearrangement of the dioceses of Herts 
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and Essex has been achieved, they are giving the people 
of the county an opportunity of putting the great county 
church into proper order and of making it worthy the high 
position it holds. Apropos, it was recalled by Mr. Toulmin 
that he one day asked the late Sir Gilbert Scott in what 
order he placed the cathedrals of England, and the reply of 
the great architect was significant. , I put Lincoln first as 
queen of the cathedrals,” he said, “and I put St. Albans 
next as the cathedral of the greatest interest.” 7 

The cost of the work it is now proposed to undertake is 
approximately 4,500/. That is the sum which Mr. J. Oldrid 
Scott estimates it will be, and that is the amount for which 
the committee, with the full approval of the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese, are appealing. Already several substantial 
promises have been received. 

For the primary restoration of the cathedral, for which 
scheme the Dean and Mr. Toulmin acted jointly as honorary 
secretaries, a sum of between 30,000/. and 40,000/. was 
raised, and this included the purchase from the county of 
the old monastic gateway. Then Lord Grimthorpe came 
along and made a further expenditure of 150,000/. upon the 
fabric, which, thanks to his princely generosity and to the 
watchful care which the Dean and his churchwardens have 
for years exercised, to-day promises to stand for many more 
centuries to the memory of Britain’s proto-martyr. 

Matters of detail, such as the painting of the roof of the 
nave and the filling of the great west window with stained 
.glass, which it is estimated would cost about 1,000/., were 
also referred to by Mr. Toulmin as desirable; butthese, he 
thinks, may be left to the voluntary efforts of private indi- 
viduals. “I love the dear old abbey,” he said, ‘‘and I am 
very happy in doing what I can forit. My great-uncle, who 
lived where Bank House now is, used to plant his pear 
trees and plum trees against the abbey and hammer the 
nails by which they were supported into the walls of the 
abbey ; and it has fallen to his great-nephew to do what he 
can to compensate for that.” 


The Noise Fiend’’ of the Metropolis. 


Sir,—In regard to the assumed objectionableness of 
noise, I think that perhaps Mr. T. B, Green does not indicate 
the source of any righteous annoyance created by his 
“fiend.” And perhaps, too, Professor Petrie is not the 
safest guide, as his time is so largely engaged in the vast 
silences of Egyptian exploration. 

_ Itis safe to assume that Mr. Green refers to the motor 
traffic of our streets, and I have yet to learn authoritatively 
that the national health is seriously impaired by noise and 
odour. We who are living in this twentieth century would 
do well to remember that our great-grandparents were 
subjected to the ordeal of noises and stenches to which we 
are Strangers, and yet, oo years ago, numerous instances 
(too numerous to form exceptions) of longevity occurred. 

Besides, Sir, is not the objection to the noise of street 
traffic a purely personal idiosyncrasy ? Does not the bustle 
and roar convey an impression of humanity in the making, 
which proves a panacea for any incipient trial to the 
nervous system ? ' 

I commenced by doubting whether Mr. Green has indi- 
cated the source of reasonable annoyance, and to this I will 
now revert. Whilst advocating liberty of noise-creation 
where the business of a city is concerned, I have my grave 
doubts as to the justification for intramural disturbances of 
the peace. Has one neighbour, have a dozen neighbours, 
the tight to foreshadow Hades by the mechanical horrors 
of the pianola and the tin-kettle outpourings of the gramo- 
Phone? And yet, Sir, here again it has been seriously 
urged that a neighbour so acting, and generously leaving 
his windows open towards the thoroughfare, confers an 
ea able boon on his fellow-sufferers—I mean his fellow- 
By this means and that, we are therefore brought to 
the practical objection—which we find to consist not in 
noise, but in danger to life and limb ; and here I should 
be glad to think that Mr. Green and I are on common 
ground. In the interests of general progress, the Car of 
Juggernaut Motor Bus Company, Unlimited, may be a 
necessity; but Parliament should not have allowed the 


user of the streets for mechanical traffic by the general 
public. The G. P. is radically selfish taken in sample; 
and as long as No, 1 can travel his so many—so very many 
—miles an hour for gratification of self and companions, it 
matters little how many four-footed beasts—and incident- 
ally, two-footed beasts also—are injured by the way. I say 
advisedly that selfishness has received a great impetus to 
growth since private motor traffic has been legalised. The 
motor-fiend apparently takes as his motto one from Omar 
Khayyam’s “ Rubaiyat,” and tries to believe he is acting un- 
selfishly :— 

Why ! if the soul can fling the dust aside, 

And naked on the air of Heaven ride, 

Were ’t not a shame, were 't not a shame for him 

In this clay carcase crippled to abide. 


“And,” adds the motor-fiend, “I’ll help him (the soul) 
out of his clay carcase.” Apologising for the length of this 
letter,—Yours, &c., Percy L. Marks. 

to Matheson Road, West Kensington. 


Sr1r,—The thanks of the community at large are due to 
you and your correspondent, Mr. Thomas Bowden Green, 
for the letter which appears in your last issue. The noise 
and stench caused by the motor omnibus and electric trams 
are abominable, and property is being depreciated to such 
an extent that the matter is getting a serious one. The 
noise in Holborn, one of our great highways, is beyond 
description, and if I desire to have converse with a client I 
have to shut my windows before I dare attempt it. Our 
“benevolent” Government with its enormous majority 
might surely take the matter up and earn the everlasting 
gratitude of one who has nothing to thank them for at 
present.— Your obedient servant, T. SQUARE. 


Trade Touting. 


S1r,—Possibly the enclosed cutting froin The Timber News 
may interest many of your readers. Probably the builders 
concerned have overlooked the fact that there is such an 
individual as the architect, and that he usually has some- 
thing to say in the matter; and that clients who have to 
pay usually take some interest in the question also, and, 
my experience is, have a wholesome dislike to all “ rings” 
and “combines.” At any rate this is the experience of— 
Yours, &c., FAIRPLAY. 

“Inter-Trading Touting. 

“It would appear that the Manchester timber trade has 
been pretty well circularised this week by a Mr. Robert 
Hall, who states that he is the organising secretary of the 
Manchester, Salford and District Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association. The gist of his circular is that, as he 
is anxious to increase the membership of the Association, 
he begs to draw the attention of our merchants to certain 
rules which this Building Trades Association has seen fit to 
adopt, and known as inter-trading rules. For the benefit of 
our readers in general we herewith reproduce these, which 
are very strongly emphasised on the circular by being 
printed in red ink. They read as follows :— 

“* (qa) That we, the members of the Manchester, Salford 
and District Building Trades Employers’ Association, 
hereby mutually agree not to give or take tenders to or 
from or otherwise employ or deal with regular employers 
in the building trades of this district who are not members 
of this Association, or with a regular employer of any other 
district who is not a member of the County Federation or 
some other branch of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, to which this Association is affiliated. 

‘““*(6) We also agree when placing an order for building 
materials in this district to do so with a dealer or manufac- 
turer who is a member of the Association if practicable, and 
will in all cases give such members reasonable preference. 
Should it become necessary to place an order with a non- 
member either of this or of any other district, we will use 
all reasonable efforts to induce the firm to join this or some 
federated association.’ 

“Now, then, we think the trade will agree with us that 
there is a veiled threat attached to this, and so far as we 
have been able to sound members, Mr. Hall’s circular, 
instead of creating a friendship towards his Association, is 
likely to do the opposite. Would it not, by the way, be 
better for this Association to endeavour to secure as members 
the bulk of the builders of Manchester, Salford and dis- 
trict? Their present list of members is a remarkably 
short one, and if there is room for improvement we should 
say it ought to take the direction we have indicated. How- 
ever, this secretary is evidently of opinion that guineas will 
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be obtained a good deal sooner from timber merchants, 
hence his worrying us. Coupled with the veiled threat 
there is, of course, a promise of good things to come fore- 
shadowed in these so-called inter-trading rules, but even 
this will, we think, be insufficient to induce any consider- 
able portion of the trade to adopt this organising secretary’s 
suggestions. If we can offer a further suggestion, it is that 
the Manchester Timber Trades Association should adopt 
some sort of an inter-trading or preferential rule, and appeal 
to the local builders to become members. In fact, this 
could go on ad infinitum, and we might all make a living 
by soliciting subscriptions from each other.” 


GENERAL. 


Mr. George Washington France, of Huddersfield, archi- 
tect to the West Riding County Council, was killed in a 
motor-car accident about six miles from Doncaster on 
Monday night. He was thrown out of the car and died 
almost immediately. Mr. France was in his fifty-third 
year. 


Mr. Edward H. Bruton, F.R.I.B.A., informs us that he 
has taken Mr. F. Burwell Foster, A.R.I.B.A., architect, of 
Weston-super- Mare, into partnership, and the firm will be 
carried on at 119 Queen Street, Cardiff, as Messrs. Bruton 
& Foster. 


At the Monthly Meeting of the lately formed Street 
Noise Abatement Committee on the 31st ult., the Secretary 
mentioned that during August a considerable number 
of banks and insurance companies in the City and 
West-End had attached their names to the petition to 
the Home Secretary respecting the undue noise caused 
throughout the Metropolis by motor-omnibuses and traction- 
engines. The petition, it was stated, had now been signed 
by more than too bank and insurance managers, princi- 
pally on the ground of the enormous depreciation in the 
value of house property on every route taken by motor- 
omnibuses. 


The Wallasey Council will be asked at their next meeting 
to consider the following resolution :—“ That this Council 
invite the submission of designs for new public offices 
(only) to be erected on the North Meade site at a cost of not 
exceeding 35,000/.” . 


The Southport Education General Purposes Committee 
recommend the Council to erect a boys and girls’ school on 
a site of from eight to ten acres of land belonging to the 
Corporation in Park Road. 


The Pre-Roman Fort of Wincebeorh, on the road from 
Salisbury to Shaftesbury, has been sold. The fort which 
was known in Anglo-Saxon times, is an entrenchment of 
123 acres, girt by a single ditch and a rampart 39 feet high. 
General Pitt-Rivers discovered in it an Anglo-Saxon ceme- 
tery, and removed many skeletons. 


The Carnegie Dunfermline Trust and the Burgh School 
Board have authorised their joint art committee to engage a 
drawing master at a salary of 150/. per annum. His chief 
duty will be to visit the schools of the burgh and to super- 
vise the teaching of drawing. The aim of the committee is 
to assist the ordinary class teacher to bring the subject of 
drawing into accord with the most approved methods, and to 
secure that the teaching of the subject shall be linked as 
closely as possible with the advanced work of the. special 
technical and craft classes held in the evening. The School 
Board and the trustees will each contribute one-half of the 
salary. 


Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, in reporting progress of 
excavations at Silchester, states that during the exploration 
within. the last few weeks of one of the insulz near the 
middle of the town, there has been uncovered the remains 
of a small square temple. The ground plan is quite 
perfect and shows a podium about 18 inches high and about 
36 feet square outside, with a wide entrance on the east 
and a cella measuring internally 12 feet by 14 feet. The 
podium is paved with coarse red mosaic, but the floor of 
the cella has been destroyed; it was perhaps of fine 
mosaic laid on a bed of opus Signinum. Against the west 
wall of the cella is the base of a platform about 3 feet 
broad for the image of the deity. On and about this were 
found some of the shattered fragments of the image itself, 
which was about life-size and of stone. Several important 
architectural fragments have also come to light, but more of 
these are wanted to enable a reconstruction of the temple. 
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A French Amateur, M. Audesud, who died lately ei 
Cairo, has bequeathed his large fortune and his valuable. 
collections to the Louvre. a) 


j 


The Manchester Art Gallery Committee recently organised 
an exhibition of pictures illustrating childhood. In six 
weeks it was visited by 70,000 school children. The 
experiment being deemed a success, the committee haye 
purchased eleven of the water-colour drawings to form the 
nucleus of a permanent collection in a “ childhood gallery,” 
aud the Friends of Art Society have followed this up by 
purchasing four more and handing them over to the city 
authorities. | 


The Old Monkland School Board have resolved to proceed 
with the erection of a Higher Grade school in Albert Street, 
Coatbridge, where an eligible site has been secured. By a 
majority of six to four, the competitive plans of Messrs. H. 
& B. Barclay, architects, Glasgow, were adopted. They 
show an estimated cost of 15,2302. Premiums were awarded 
as follows:—Thos. Baird, jun., Glasgow, 20/7; Andrew 
Balfour, Glasgow, 15/.; James Shaw, Coatbridge, 10/. 


A local Government Board inspector (Mr. P. J. 
Crosthwaite, M.Inst.C.E.) sat at Portsmouth last week to. 
inquire into the proposal of the Town Council to borrow the 
sum of 24,o00/. for the purpose of extending the borough 
asylum, the idea of the asylum committee being to erect 
four villa blocks for the accommodation of the patients, 
Mr. Cogswell (of the firm of Rake & Cogswell) explained. 
the plans, and informed the inspector that the buildings 
would be of very simple construction and as cheap as was 
possible. a 


. 


The Dean of Guild Court have passed plans for the 
erection of an extensive linoleum factory at Pathead, Kirk- 
caldy, for the Fife Linoleum Co., Ltd. The factory is to be 
built of brick with redstone dressings, and will be fitted 
with the most up-to-date machinery. The building is to 
be four storeys high, while the main chimney-stalk will be 
about 180 feet in height. The site of the building is in 
Commercial Street and Mid Street, Pathead. Messrs. J. D. 
Swanston & Syme, Kirkcaldy, are the architects, and a start 
has already been made with the erection of the building, 


The Plans, specifications and details in general in con- 
nection with the reconstruction of the South Parade pier, 
Southsea, are complete, and Mr. C. W. Ball, of Southsea, has 
been appointed at 17 per cent. to take out the quantities. — 


The Purchase has been completed by the Manchester 
Tenants, Ltd., of a plot of land, comprising over 53,000 
square yards, fronting Burnage Lane, Burnage, for the pur- 
poses of a garden city. . = 

At a Meeting of Kilmarnock Parish Council attention 
was called to the way in which an architect had been 
appointed for the proposed extension at the Cuninghame 
Combination Poorhouse. The directors invited competitive 
plans and the assessor chose three in order of merit. Sub- 
sequently the Local Government Board examined all the 
plans, eleven in number, and selected one that was not in 
the assessor’s three. Finally, the plan adopted for the work 
was neither the one chosen by the Local Board nor the one 
that got first prize from the assessor, being in fact the one 
that was placed third. The chairman ruled that the matter 
could not be discussed at that meeting. Notice of motion 
on the subject was given for next meeting. eh 


The North Bridge, crossing the river Hull about a mile 
from its junction with the Humber, and serving one of the 
busiest thoroughfares in the city of Hull, has recently been 
reconstructed. The bridge consists of two main outside 
girders, 7 feet deep and about 80 feet in length, placed at 
19 feet 6 inch centres, and of the lattice type with cross 
girders carrying the main roadway. ‘There are two sets of 
tramway lines on the main roadway, and to accommodate 
foot traffic two footpaths, 8 feet wide, outside the main 
girders and carried by cantilever brackets, are provided. 
The contract involved the conversion of the close lattice 
girders into N girders by cutting away the existing stiffeners, 
substituting much heavier verticals, and introducing an 
independent set of diagonals, the existing latticing being. 
retained as a screen. The flanges have also beem 
strengthened by extra plates, and new N plates have beem 
fixed on the approaches and on the bridge. The bridge was 
closed for four weeks, and during the work of: reconstrue- 
tion a temporary ,footbridge, with a lift span for allowing 
traffic on the river to pass, was erected over the permanent 
structure, che * 
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THE WEEK. 


it is satisfactory to know that the foreign protests 
iainst the neglect of the Alhambra have not been 
iseless. The Spanish Government have placed the 
yuildings in charge of Sefor ZAvALa, architect, and he 
as lost no time in reporting about the measures which 
vill have to be undertaken. During several centuries 
ubbish has been allowed to accumulate ‘both within and 
vithout the walls, which were not designed to resist 
uch a pressure. The rubbish also concealed some 
arts of the plan. For instance, it was not known that 
t the foot of the Hachabi tower there was a door from 
yhich steps descended into a mysterious passage, which 
as yet to be fully explored. It was probably part ofa 
ecret communication with the different buildings. It is 
sared that some new slabs of marble will have to be 
atroduced in the Lions’ Court. The fountains are like- 
rise out of order, and it is considered that, owing to the 
bsence of regular conduits and drains, the substructure 
; suffering from damp. In order to form a bath one of 
1e governors of the Alhambra in the eighteenth century 
aused much destruction by introducing great balks of 
mber wherever he thought necessary. According to 
enor ZAVALA the Alhambra resembles an invalid. But 
though there may be suffering, with care the last hour 
in be staved off. 


Tue house which stood on one side of the Place 
igalle in Paris had for tenants on the first floor 
J. HENNER and Puvis pE Cuavannes. Their studios 
id some of the characteristics of the two artists, who 
ffered not only in appearance but in the theory and 
‘actice of art, have been before now described in Zhe 
rchitect. Several artists who had to make a reputa- 
on occupied the upper floor. So unpretending a 
uilding is not considered suitable for the present 
sneration of artists, and it is likely to be taken down 
id converted into a restaurant, although there are 
veral within a few yards. HENNER was a typical 
Isatian, speaking slowly and never pretending to 
uitate the accent of Parisians. “M. Puvis,” as his 
ipils and assistants used to call him, might have been 
French baron and one of the stars of society. There 
as little communication between the two men 
though they lived on opposite sides of a narrow 
rridor, But both held to their ideals regardless of 
| opposition. One of the first works of M. Puvis 
presented Gambling, and was to be presented toa 
wis club. But when it was seen the wits said it was 
aly symbolical, for the figure was bodiless and could 
ve noheart. To the end of his life the painter was 
different to ordinary anatomy, and thought more of 
© ideal than of bones and muscles. HENNER found 
at the world preferred to have figures in profile with 
her nebulous contours than mere exact representa- 
ns, and though they seemed easily produced, they 
re slowly, and it may be painfully, elaborated. 


THE site of the infirmary in Manchester continues 
perplex the City Council. Economy has to be con- 
ered, and there are advocates of different ways of 
lising the ground. The special committee entrusted 
h the investigation recommend that designs should 
obtained from architects in competition showing how 
site could be appropriated for a public library and 

gallery. The city architect, Mr. Price, considers 
t there cannot be the slightest doubt that the existing 
mary will not bear to be adapted for an art gallery, 
tuseum, a reference library, or municipal: offices. In 
‘¢ of ‘that opinion there are members of the Council 
2 Maintain that there is no need to demolish the old 
\ding ; and at-the last monthly meeting the following 
olution was adopted :—" That the matter be deferred 


with the object of securing an opinion from an abso- 
lutely disinterested architect free from local circum— 
stances, who should be commissioned to report upon 
the possible adaptability of the Royal Infirmary build- 
ings for the purposes of a reference library, art gallery 
and municipal offices.” It is not difficult to foresee the 
kind of report which will be received. An hospital after 
a few years becomes more or less dangerous to the 
inmates, and continual attention is necessary to keep it 
in a safe condition. It can hardly be expected that 
ordinary civilians will exercise equal care. Even if they 
succeeded they could not overcome the prejudice which 
must arise in the minds of ordinary visitors and of those 
who would use the sections of the transformed Infirmary 
for the purposes of study. 


OveRHEAD bridges for communication between ware- 
houses in narrow streets are not in favour with authori- 
ties in the Metropolis, although applications to erect 
them cannot always be rejected. But once the privilege 
is granted inhabitants in the street accept the arrange- 
ment as one of those: things which have to be endured 
in acity. In Dundee it is otherwise. <A firm of photo- 
graphers, having obtained permission, erected a bridge. 
Another firm with premises in the street brought an 
action against the Town Council and the photographers, 
contending that the Council had only rights over the 
street so far as was necessary for its use as a highway, 
or for the purpose of laying under it pipes, drains or 
sewers ; that nothing could be erected above the street 
without the consent of those owning or having a right 
of access along the avenue. It is remarkable that the 
judge adopted the opponent’s views. The photographers 
were held to have no valid right to erect a bridge or 
gangway, and the Town Council could not delegate 
the right of determining the kind of bridge to the burgh 
engineer. In conclusion, his Lordship said Police Acts, 
written, many of them, under the inspiration of mere 
love of power, had in them, concealed by their verbosity, 
many queer provisions, but it might be said broadly 
that as a rule these queer provisions must be construed! 
in the light of the indisputable general law of the 
country. They could never be strained to warrant 
interference with private property, except on some 
plausible pretext of tax-gathering necessary for the 
obtaining of money for the general advantage of the 
community. 


Rumour used to be represented in the early drama: 
as having a thousand tongues, but in those days the 
world was not as populated as now. A myriad tongues 
would now be necessary to symbolise its power. An 
example is being afforded at Brecon. Some of the floor— 
ing joists in the town hall showed signs of decay. This 
was interpreted into a report that the building was 
falling. The President of the Chamber of Trade wrote 
to the Mayor “to summon a few of the members of the 
Society to see into the matter or to take out- 
side expert opinion, as it really looked as if it would be 
little short of criminal to let the work proceed 
on the lines it was stated it was intended to proceed.” 
The meaning of this is that the Corporation had 
ordered the repairs to be carried out by the surveyor 
at once, but for the sake of those who had grown 
eloquent over the danger it was considered there should 
be a public investigation, when startling revelations. 
might come out. A meeting was held, but there could” 
be no question about the limited danger. But to. 
satisfy all the following resolution was adopted :— 
“ That this meeting of the Brecon Chamber of Trade is 
unanimously of opinion that the scheme for repairing 
the Brecon town hall is quite inadequate, and that the 
Town Council be asked not to proceed further with the 
work until they obtain the opinion of a building expert, 
who shall be asked to report on the scheme generally, 
and especially with regard to the condition of the walls 
and timber which it is proposed shall remain and form 
part of the new building.” 
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VIOLLET-LE-DUC: A REVIVAL. 
HE preparations are in progress in Paris for the 
Autumn Salon, which may now be considered as 
an institution like the Summer Salon. One interesting 
experiment will be made in it, for it will contain a 
collection of drawings and sketches by VIoLLEt-LE-Duc. 
Will they be attractive ? which is a quality most desired 
by people - who attend exhibitions. In all lands archi- 
tecture is ‘‘ caviare to the general ”; and besides VIoLLET- 
LE-Duc has been dead since 1876, The fame of many 
of the painters and sculptors who were his contem- 
poraries has declined, and it would be difficult to discover 
anything in VIoLLET-LE-Duc beyond his cleverness as 
an artist by which a new generation of the public could 
praise him. 

There are, on the other hand, grounds for a preju- 
dice against him. He was more versatile than was 
generally imagined, and his services were in demand 
for some of the theatrical entertainments given at 
the Imperial Court. He was also one of the literary 
and artistic ‘“intimes” who used to gather round the 
Princess MaruiLpE, and he was noted for his irreverence 
towards everything connected with the churches which 
he was engaged in restoring. Frenchmen are not always 
persistent in their opinions, but they occasionally display 
a desire for the virtue of consistency by abusing men 
who are not worse than the majority. Whether VIoLLET- 
LE-Duc sufficiently atoned for his Imperialism by acting 
as a military engineer in the defence of Paris remains 
to be seen. He became an out-and-out Republican, 
to the amazement of those who imagined they knew 
him ; and, incredible as it may appear, he was elected 
to represent the Faubourg Montmartre in the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris. It is to be hoped that after 
nearly thirty years’ all the old animosities have 
been forgotten and admiration will be given to the 
drawings and designs of VIoLLET-LE-Duc, and that his 
memory will be considered as worthy of being classed 
amongst the great men of France, to whom Frenchmen 
are supposed to be willing to always render homage. 

Although he was the son of an official and held 
official positions during the greater part of his life, it is 
remarkable that V1oLLET-LE-Duc was not brought up 
under that official system which is held to be essential 
for every architect, painter and sculptor who desires to 
succeed. He was born in 1814, and was the son of an 
esteemed and scholarly official connected with the 
Department of Historic Monuments. He became a 
pupil of Acuirte Lecrere. He does not appear 
to have spent a week in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, and. that fact .may help: to” explain ‘the 
refusal of the students to accept him as a pro- 
fessor in 1863. His delightful draughtsmanship 
must have been early displayed, and from LrcLErRE's 
atelier he went to study old buildings in the South of 
France, Italy and elsewhere. To some extent he might 
therefore claim that he was his own teacher. But 
although he exemplified the advantages of that method, 
he also suggested its drawbacks. All through his life 
VIOLLET-LE-Duc regarded himself as a superior person. 
As Fate would have it, he was the nephew of old 
DELECLUZE, who was a pupil of Davin, but whose paint- 
ings were not successful, and who became the lawgiver 
on art in the Journal des Débats. His conversation was 
ultra-Voltairian, though he allowed he was surpassed in 
that respect by his nephew. Much of VioL.etT-Le- 
Duc’s education was derived from his uncle, especially as 
regards all matters relating to philosophy ‘and religion. 
The nephew was not to be restrained, and went be- 
yond the old revolutionist’s doctrines. In course of time 
the comic spectacle was presented of DeLEcLuzE as a 
matter of duty publishing two articles against the dan- 
gerous theories of architecture which his nephew 
announced. Yet he could not forbear impressing on 
people that he had something to do with the new heresy 
and to say :—" C’est pourtant la un ceuf que j'ai couvé.” 

In 1840 VroLLet-Le-Duc was back again in Paris 
from his travels, and owing no doubt to the influence of 
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his father, who was one of the first men in Frane 
promote the study of early French writers and wh 
catalogue of his own library is precious to { ibtiopbiles 
was appointed inspector of works under Lassws _ 
Dugan at La Sainte-Chapelle—a building with whict 
was connected during the remainder of his career, ‘s 
position he obtained was usually reserved for studs 
who had returned from residence in Rome. But fay 
can make exceptions in Paris as in other pla 
Many other restorations under him followed, 
VIOLLET-LE-Duc in 1853 was considered to be $0 
acquainted with Medizeval architecture and restorat 
he was appointed one of the three inspectors-genera 
churches in France. He was also entrusted with 
restoration of the cité of Carcassone and chateat 
Pierrefonds. = 
If VroLLET-LE-Duc’s drawings were confined to th 
required for the official restorations they could hat 
be expected to be adequate to constitute a section ¢ 
public exhibition. But in 1853 he a 
publication of his great ‘ Dictionnaire de l’Archite 
Francaise,” which took several years to complete, 7 
the next year the “ Dictionnaire du Mobilier Franca 
and “ L’Architecture Militaire du Moyen Age.” His | 
spective sketches are marvellous. While they were: 
dently intended to be diagrams in a technical book : 
there is no sacrifice of lines to picturesqueness, the 
finesse which was novel in the art of illustration. “ 
lines might have been drawn with a needle, yet t 
are firm and precise, and the small figures introdu 
recall stained-glass windows. How a man could w 
such large works and make so many drawings for tl 
with his own hand, besides carrying out his o1 
duties, must surprise ordinary men, and is evidence 
only Of wonderful power which had been rigidly | 
ciplined, but of an orderliness in the execution 


can speak the tongue of every land, and the count! 
woodcuts in VIOLLET-LE- Duc’s volumes can be ap} 
ciated more or less by those who are without m 
architectural knowledge. But we fear if the orig’ 
drawings are exhibited in the Grand Palais they 
be found to be too delicate to satisfy acrowd. 
In 1863 he was appointed Professor of the Hist 
of Art and Esthetics in the Ecole des Beaux-A 
It required courage to select him. A man We 
so definitely could not fail to possess decided vie 
and it was easy to anticipate that he would 
favour of a return to Medizeval ways. He belot 
the Romantic School, who considered independ 
be essential for an artist, and architecture of the Got 
type offered far greater scope for liberty than was 
found in an adherence to the Classic orders. | 
existence of the Académie des Beaux-Arts was in it 
a fetter on originality, and we may therefore be s 
that the potentates who belonged to it did not a 
gether disapprove of the rebellion of the stude 
About VIoLLET-LE-Duc’s excellence as a draugl sm 
although his work was always on a small scale ¢ 
mainly architectural, there could be no doubt. It 
as an expert he condemned the academic system, wh 
made drawings from lithographs or other pn 
compulsory. ie made no secret of his opposition 
the whole established process, which appeared to 
intended for the creation of embryo academicians. 
He had decided opinions about successful atte’: 
looked on it as the slave of fashion, and considerec 
term of about twenty years was the duration © 
reputation. It is to be hoped that law will 
apply to his own works. Architecture he conside 
too should be an expression of the age in which it y 
produced. He denied that it was possible in thi ni 
teenth century for people to express themselves eit 
in the style of the Greeks or of the Frenchmen ¢ 
Middle Ages. With such a belief he could = 
happy in the production of his own designs. Wu 
Burces publicly declared VioLtet-Le-Duc Was 
architect—that he was simply an archeeologist, ' 
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1ains to be seen whether any of his original designs 
| find favour with Parisians. They have to suffer 
m one evil. It was known he was not a believer, 
| he may therefore be looked upon as the repre- 
tative of a state of things which was _ brought 
ward as one of the reasons for the separation of the 
te from the Church. Some of the views may also 
ite pity. For if churches and cathedrals are to be 
verted into municipal institutions for secular pur- 
es or left as mere relics of antiquity, where was the 
of so much labour and expense in restoring them ? 
It is possible that the drawings made by VIoLLET- 
Duc as an amateur military engineer during the 
re of Paris will arouse greater interest than his 
esiastical drawings. It would appear as if a new 
was opened to him with the Republic. He entered 
a earnestness into plans for the improvement of 
is. And as at one time he wished to have every 
1e with a statue in it, or, as he said, a paraquet 
each cage, so he was eager to multiply the 
ues of Paris. It was at his suggestion that the 
nibition of 1878 was divided between the Trocadéro 
| the Champ de Mars. The latter is now again 
ut to be cleared, and the halls of the Trocadéro 
ace are desolate. His sudden death at his country 
dence near Lausanne put an end to his amazing 
vity. Modern Frenchmen should recognise the 
larity between VioLLEeT-LE-Duc and themselves. In 
the laws of heredity were exemplified. His father 
erred the poetry which appeared in France prior to 
sixteenth century to all later works. The son, 
g more of a man of science, preferred the ancient 
dings. On his mother’s side he inherited the irre- 
us spirit which preceded the first Revolution. He 
d not fail to imbibe from the men around him 
doctrine that an artist should follow art for the sake 
rt, and should be glad to display his power in a 
jue or in a cathedral. These diverse influences 
explain the peculiarity not only of his work but of 
ifemen 


ARCHITECTURAL CATEGORIES. 
HE effort of man to systematise things was dis- 
played so early, we may suppose a tendency of 
kind was inherent in him. Without it there could 
0 civilisation. ‘Order is Heaven’s first law,” and 
maxim remains true although at one time order 
1ed to be less desirable than disorder. We cannot 
sine an age, however distant, when strength and 
did not prevail. Divisions of the people into 
°s, trades, citizens, helots, patricians and plebeians 
: simply based upon some theory of categories. 
n, therefore, ARISTOTLE announced his series of 
viz. substance, quantity, quality, relation, time, 
» Position, possession, action and suffering, it is not 
ely he was only making another attempt ‘to 
everything in its proper place. Some of the 
ions were recognised before his time. It is also 
rkable that a nearly similar series is found 
Indian logic; but whether it was derived 
the Greeks, or ARISTOTLE was indebted to the 
cannot be ascertained. His categories had a 
erful influence on the progress of philosophy 
g§ the Middle Ages. The Church set greater value 
le Stagyrite than on his master Piato; and it 
t be denied that the old divisions are more 
ceable than those formulated at a later time. 
N placed no value on them, and Stuart Mitt 
Sed to supersede them by four :—(1) Feelings or 
of fonsciousness; (2) the minds: which ex- 


ace these feelings ; (3) the bodies or external 


‘S which excite certain of these feelings, together 


a Power or properties whereby they excite them ; 
€ successions and co-existences, the likenesses 


* 
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and unlikenesses between feelings or states of con- 
sciousness. ue, 

The desire to discover some common ; denominator 
which will simplify the astounding variety of the world 
is always likely to continue. Comrer’s three eras of the 
world’s progress can be considered as categories. The 
attempts of Rickman, SHARPE and_ the Cambridge 
Camden Society to subject Gothic architecture to one 
or other of their systems are also evidence of a like 
tendency. Such comprehensive titles are becoming 
obsolete. At one time there was supposed to be one 
kind of Greek architecture; now we have indications 
enough of several varieties. Renaissance has been an 
affair of cities and schools, if not of individuals. 
Sciences like medicine and law have had to submit to 
division into strange provinces. Even theology, 
although it is not supposed to be progressive, is under- 
going a process of reclassification of which no man can 
see the end. 

Dictionaries, which might be supposed to be the first 
of all classes of works where new theories could be 
tried, resist innovations in a marvellous way. For 
ordinary people the alphabetic arrangement is the best 
adapted for consultation when time has to be con- 
sidered. But various attempts have been made to 
display the relationship of words in a more evident 
way than is possible by that arrangement. One of the 
most familiar is Rocer’s “Thesaurus,” which begins 
with words expressing abstract relations. He was 
compelled to adopt over a thousand categories instead of 
ARISTOTLE’s ten in order to make the book useful for 
reference, and his lists had to be supplemented by 
alphabetical indexes. CoLEeRIpGE also, when he was 
consulted about the ‘ Encyclopzedia Metropolitana,” 
proposed to base it on the principles of method, and 
the master thought of his plan was, he said, the moral 
origin and tendency of true science. But he could not 
avoid a supplementary alphabetical dictionary. 

Although we suppose so-called philosophers who 
deal mainly with words could not dispense with an 
elaborated system of categories, the human mind in 
later times (as well as in prehistoric), instinctively turns 
to a system based on a recognition of relations, although 
it may not be so subtle as ArtsTotie’s. Whena poor 
woman arranges to have everything in its place anda 
time for all things, what she does is based on a categoric 
basis. Ifa professor of Greek or Medizval philosophy 
would condescend to visit the premises of a builder’s 
ironmonger on a large scale, he could not fail to be 
amazed. The messengers and porters who come for 
goods are always in a hurry, and take care to demon- 
strate they are not disposed to act as lookers on. The 
varieties of goods could be described not by hundreds, 
but by thousands, and yet there is no delay. Cate- 
gories may be called arranging nameable things in 
pigeon-holes. The ironmonger is always increasing his 
as new inventions are brought out. But there is 
no clue apparent to the system by which a grimy 
assistant at once places his hand on the object required. 
Infinitely more philosophic than the shop system is a 
bill of quantities by a London surveyor for a large 
building. It is based on a system by which omissions 
are generally detected, and items of the different kinds 
of work appear in their proper places with as much 
precision as if the treatises on rival methods of categories 
were familiar to every assistant. 

We have been led to offer these remarks from see- 
ing one of the Bulletins. of the University of Illinois, 
entitled ‘An Extension of the Dewey Decimal System 
of Classification applied to Architecture and Building,” 
by Mr. N. Crirrorp Ricker, D.Arch., Professor of 
Architecture. Dr. Dewey is one of tiie men who believe 
in the intellectual revolution which will arise from the 
spreading of public libraries among his countrymen, 
Believing that much depended on the skill of the 
librarian, he set up a school for training them, and he 
devised a system of classification which is not only 
comprehensive, but is adapted to the needs of men of 
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business. All books, according to him, may be classified 
into ten classes or centuries, viz. :— 
General works 


‘oto 100 

100 to 200 Philosophy 
200 to 300 Religion 
300 to 400 Sociology 
400 to 500 Philology 
500 to 600 Natural science 
600 to 700 Useful arts 
700 to 800 Fine arts 
800 to 900 Literature 
goo to 1,000 History 


It would be easy for Professor Ricker to have 
started with o, but as the Dewey system is becoming 
national he adopts it. Thus fine arts start with 700 
and architecture with 720. In that way the system 
is continued between 720 and 730, the latter being the 
starting number for sculpture. We believe it is the 
custom in preparing the various bulletins of the Univer- 
sity to allow the students to co-operate, and the pre- 
paration of the lists for architecture would allow a great 
many to take part in the work to their own advantage. 
In all cases books come first. For example, in building 
-materials there are theories of constructions, compends, 
dictionaries, essays, periodicals, societies’ proceedings 
(including trades unions), educational study, museum, 
‘history of building materials, processes, materials and 
preservations. Then follow woods, stones, bricks, lime 
and cement, plaster, glass, iron and steel and other 
metals, plans, specifications, estimates, building laws, 
construction of various kinds, carpentry, plumbing, 
lighting, ventilation, &c. 

After materials and construction, fine arts begin, 
as. exemplified in the history of various countries. 
Landscape architecture takes precedence of ordinary 
architecture, and lists are made out of different items 
which may be made the subject of books, papers or 
- discussions. Altogether the lists fill over seventy 
pages, with over 2,000 items, and to facilitate use there 
are twenty pages with the items in alphabetical order. 
In the latter the reference is not to the page where the 
subject is found, but to the decimal number. In that way 
we have the recognition of relations however wide apart. 

The Bulletin can be made use of by students in 
order to discover what they know and what remains 
to be studied. Thus, where elevations have to be con- 
sidered—composition, subdivision, proportions, light 
and shade, perspective effect, balance, axial lines, accent- 
ing; the. section—longitudinal, transverse, diagonal, 
broken, oblique and the plan—composition, distribution, 
‘proportions, sequence of rooms, communications hori- 
zontal, communications vertical, axial lines, balance, 
must also be taken into account. 

A quantity surveyor or a busy architect, if he con- 
descended to glance over the pages, might say that they 

"were merely child’s play, hardly worthy of his considera- 
tion. 
terms in a glossary and to arrange them in a new order. 
In the Bulletin something more is done. By accepting 
the Dewey classification architecture falls in its right 
yplace among subjects of a very different class. That is 
to say, as indicated in the general list, it is one of the 
‘fine arts that come between the useful arts and the 
world of books. What is more important, features that 
are common to all styles are distinguished from those 
peculiar to one. We should not be surprised if we were 
informed that those who took part in the arrangement of 
the list had acquired very clear notions about unity in 
architecture, and were also able to realise where 
innovations were most likely to succeed. 

What is most remarkable perhaps in a logical sense 
is the difference between the architectural categories and 
those which the Greeks accepted as comprehending the 
universe. A wall, a ceiling, a floor. are from their 
simplicity almost outside the region of dialectics, like 
much else in building. But no AristotLe or Mitt could 
make any simpler division of them which would have 
-any practical use. 
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It is not a difficult task to take a great many- 


ARCHITECTURAL REFINEMENT: RHE 
CATHEDRAL.) = 
By Witiiam H. GoopyEaR, 

N Monday, July 1, I arrived at Rheims and cal 
\) M. Léon Margotin, inspecteur des travaux 
cathedral, in order to present ny credentials witha e 
obtaining a permit for photography. During the intery 
I mentioned to M. Margotin my wish to obtain from 
official -certification for the existence of an intentiona 
constructed outward vertical divergence in the lines o 
cathedral nave (the widening refinement). 

M. Margotin replied that he did not understand 
took down from his library shelves the folio publica 
Alphonse Gosset, on the cathedral of Rheims, date 
He turned to the plate giving a transverse section 
cathedral, and requested me to point out in it the 
which I had described. 

I then explained to M. Margotin that this transy 
section did not represent the real facts, and that the ca 
was not constructed with perpendicular lines, as represer 
in this survey ; that the piers were perpendicular 
the height of the capitals, but that, directly above t) 
capitals, the vaulting shafts and all surfaces were i 
outward, in straight lines, up to the nave vaulting. — 
gotin declared himself to be unaware of the exis 
such a vertical divergence. I thereupon sugge 
mutual examination of the cathedral, and an appointme 
was made for this purpose for nine o’clock on Tuesd 
morning, July 2. 

On our way from M. Margotin’s office the next 
he stopped at the Chantier, and requested M. J. 
(chef du Chantier, contremaitre de travaux a la cat 
de Reims) to accompany us. M. Martin was also un 
of the existence of a vertical divergence in the navel oI 

No sooner had these gentlemen entered the nave wi 
me than they verified with great interest the divergences 
the vertical lines. I pointed out to them that the piers 
the nave (and choir) are exactly perpendicular up to” 
capitals (which can be verified by the numerous pi 
lines which are furnished by the wires of the chand 
which hang from the vaulting), and that the o 
‘divergence in straight lines could not therefore be: 
buted to thrust from the aisle vaulting, as in that 
piers would lean into the nave. As regards the. 
the lofty nave vaulting, I pointed out to them t 
divergence begins at the springing of the aisle v 
against their thrust and weight, and that the d 
includes all the masonry surfaces, as well as the 
shafts. Consequently, thrust from the nave vaul 
not operate below the triforium, so as to carry out 
weight and thrust of the aisles, in lines and surfa 
are straight (although inclined outward) for t 
remaining height of the church. - 

As a matter of fact, this much argument w 
necessary. I pointed upward to the enormous m 
the aisle vaultings and a nod of assent was the reply 

The official certificate which follows this letter 
sequently furnished by M. Margotin for publication, 2) 
during three weeks’ stay in Rheims I enjoyed many opp! 
tunities for conference with him and with the 
Chantier. With the latter, on a subsequent occ 
examined the transepts, and was pleased to ha 
verify, in the transepts, the same construction © 
found in the nave, and with a system intersec 
system of the nave. a 

l also accompanied both gentlemen on separate occas 10) 
to the Gothic church of St. Jacques, where I was able 
show them similar facts, which they found equally rei 
able and which were also previously unknown to the 
cluding vertical curves which they both on these Se] 
occasions verified as constructive. $ 

At least two-thirds, and perhaps a larger proporuol 
the Medizeval cathedrals and Medizeval churches of No 
France exhibit a construction similar to that which is 
by M. Margotin’s certificate for the cathedral of Rheit 
do not know of a single instance in which the div 
does not begin below and against the thrust and 
the aisle vaultings throughout the nave ; excepting 
Dame at Paris, and here this evidence of construc 
tention is found in the eastern crossing piers. 

I estimate the maximum divergence at Rheims 
not less than 10 inches (25 cm.) at the centre of the Mave | 
each side, making a total maximum divergence 0 


f not I 
than 20 inches (so cm.). In the crossing piers the diverge 
is hardly perceptible, and in the tower piers at the entra 
the divergence is very slight, although distinctly percept! 
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Wy plumb-line test. The inclination of the vaulting shafts 
‘ncreases from these piers towards the centre of the nave 
‘and they also return to the full amount of inclination in 
he choir). 3 Cee 

The gradual increase of inclination toward the centre or 
he nave is reflected in. the existence of curves in plan, 
‘onvex to the exterior, on both sides, in the upper nave, 
seginning near the triforium. At the clerestory parapet 
hese curves have a deflection of 9% inches on the north 
ide and of 114 inches on the south side. At the roof 
yarapet the curves measure 10 inches deflection on the 
sorth side and 11% inches deflection on the south side. 

These curves are manifestly connected with the increase 
f outward vertical inclination toward the centre of the nave, 
nd indicate a total divergence of 20 inches at the clerestory 
yarapets, thus verifying the estimates based on photcgraphic 
urveys in the nave with surveyor’s disk on the plane of 
he measurement. The alignment of the piers of the nave, 
rom base to capital, and of the outer walls of the church, is 
ectilinear, although the usual bend in plan occurs in the 
hoir. (It bends in plan to the right.) 

M. Margotin and M. Martin are well acquainted with the 
sxistence and intentional construction of these curves in 
ylan, convex to the exterior, although they had naturally 
10t related them before my visit to the vertical inclinations 
of the nave. — 

The responds, or engaged pillars, of the aisles have an 

sutward inclination like that of the nave. They incline 
lelicately outward in straight lines at the fourth course cf 
nasonry, about 9 feet above the base. The effect is that of 
. delicate entasis, and the positive existence of these delicate 
nclinations can only be ascertained by plumbing. The eye 
emains in doubt without this assistance. The facts are 
iniform for all responds in both aisles, with the exception 
hat the first respond adjacent to the transept on the north 
ide, and the two responds adjacent to the transept on the 
outh side, are perpendicular. 
- This arrangement certainly relates to the fact that these 
esponds are the ones adjacent to the perpendicular piers 
f the transepts. If these responds were inclined, the fact 
vould be apparent by sighting on the perpendicular transept 
jiers, and the delicacy of the arrangement would lose by 
his conspicuity. 

The plumb tests on these responds were made in the 
presence of M. Margotin and M. Martin, and were verified 
yy them and excited their great interest. These plumb 
ests have been photographed for most of the responds. The 
yutward inclinations average about 23 inches in a height of 
30 feet 8 inches. 

I subjoin another certificate for related facts in the church 
of St. Loup, at Chalons (Marne), where the divergence is in 
straight lines and against aisle-thrust, from the pavement 
ip. The inclinations are about 4 inches to a side at the 
ipse, in a height of about 24 feet. 

This church had windows at the choir end of the aisles, 
vith sides and mullions inclined obliquely, so as to align 
vith the immediately adjacent inclined piers at the angle of 
he terminal wall of the aisles and theapse. I photographed 
he window of the right aisle in 1903 (published in 1904). 
At that date the curé told me that he intended to have 
he window rebuilt, because it did not harmonise with the 
ines of the modern altar which he had caused to be built 
inder it (this fact was also published). The curé died in 
905, and as a tribute to his memory the window has been 
ebuilt at an expense of 500 francs, and the mullions are 
low perpendicular.* The obliquity of this window on the 
ide adjoining the pier at the apse angle has been plastered 
0) the perpendicular, but the window is still oblique on the 
xterior side, where rectification could not be carried out 
vithout tearing down the wall. I now have a photograph 
f the window in its present condition to contrast with the 
ne made in 1903. 

The similar oblique window in the terminal wall of the 
Ppposite left aisle still has the oblique mullions. 

In addition to the certificates furnished by MM. Margotin 
nd Aubertin for the existence of the widening refinement 
a French Medizeval architecture, I am authorised by M. 
Auguste Choisy to publish certain quotations from a letter 
vhich he has recently addressed to me. M. Choisy has 
een familiar for some years with the progress of my ob- 
€rvations regarding the widening refinement (as announced 
or Italy in my “ Architectural Refinements of St. Mark’s at 


_ * This work was not done by M. Aubertin, whose earlier 


mployment on the repairs of St. Loup is mentioned in his 
ertificate, , 


Venice,” and as announced for France in “ Vertical Curves 
and other Architectural Refinements in the Gothic Cathe- 
drais of Northern France and in early Byzantine Churches 
at Constantinople”*). He personally expressed to me four 
years ago the opinion which he has now given in writing, 
and which I am authorised to quote in publication. 


M. AUGUSTE CHOISY’S OPINION. 


The question of the interior inclinations of the piers appears 
to me to be studied with a conscientiousness and with methods of 
observation which place the fact beyond doubt. ... The 
astonishment of the architects of the cathedral of Rheims shows 
what a novel field of investigation you have opened up, What- 
ever theory one may adopt, here are facts which must be 
reckoned with, and which no one tefore you had thought of 
analysing. 


CERTIFICATE OF M. LEON MARGOTIN. 
Rheims: July 3, 1907. 


Sir,—I am pleased to have been able to verify, and with great 
interest, certain distortions (déformations) in our cathedral. In 
fact, and as you have been kind enough to point out, I have been 
able to observe that at Rheims the piers of the nave have 
preserved their perpendicular, but that, above the capitals, they 
diverge gradually toward the exterior up to the springing of the 
vault. These distortions, also observed by you in other buildings 
of our territory, appear to me intended by the architects who were 
charged with the construction of these monuments, and to have 
been arrangements of construction. They cannot be attributed to 
a lack of resistance in the powerful flying buttresses at Rheims, 
especially since these same distortions are verified in all the piers 
and even near the transepts, where the masonry co astructions 
make any thrust from the vaults impossible: 

In my opinion, we must recognise certain effects of grandeur 
as having been purposed, which are wholly to the advantage of 
the edifice. 

Please accept, Sir, the expression of my cordial regard, 

L. MARGOTIN, 

Architecte diplémé du Gouvernement, 

Inspecteur des travaux & la Cathedrale de Reims. 


CERTIFICATE OF M. A. AUBERTIN. 


I, the undersigned, Albert Aubertin, arciiitect at Chalons-sur- 
Marne, author of the spire and other works of repair on the 
church of St. Loup, consider that the very visible inclinations of 
the four great piers at the transepts, and of the pillars of the aisle 
chapels, are not the result of thrust, but that their condition dates 
from the construction of the church. 

Here is an effect designed by the builder, and the arches thus 
display a sort of horseshoe form, destined to correct, or rather to 
modify, the effects of perspective. 

The inclinations begin at the bases of the piers; there are no 
defects in the adjacent masonry, either in the walls or in the 
vaulting ribs or vaultings. 

Given at Chalons, June 27, 1907. 
A. AUBERTIN. 


CLASSIC CAPITALS. 


APITALS to columns are of early invention, and are 
as useful as they are ornamental. They embellish 
the upper part of the column, and prevent its angles from 
being fractured or from damaging the architrave. In the 
earliest times columns were used without capitals, anda 
short time afterwards with only an abacus, as in some 
Egyptian specimens, particularly in the ruins of Thebes. 
This afterwards was improved to a sort of bell-formed 
capital, at first plain and afterwards sculptured with 
hieroglyphic figures, foliage, &c. The fruit or flowers of 
the lotus probably gave rise to the bell-formed capital, 
which was afterwards embellished with palm leaves, as in 
some examples found at Esné. In some temples at Amara 
and in the island of Phile the capitals are formed of the 
head of Isis. 

The capitals used in Persian architecture are of three 
kinds, one of which is nearly half the height of the shaft 
of the column and resembles a plume of feathers which 
falls down all round, in the middle of which rises another 
plume, and from thence an unknown ornament. The 
others are composed of the anterior moieties of the 
fabulous unicorn, in the manner of the heads of Janus 
of the Romans. Capitals of this kind are found in the 
royal tombs of Persepolis, near the palace. 


* Memoirs of Art and Archeology of the Museum of the 
Brooklyn Institute, Nos. 2 and 4. 
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The capitals of the temple or pagoda in the island of 
Elephanta. are like broad and flat cushions, somewhat 
compressed, consisting of a double echinus, one turned 
to the other and separated by a fillet. 

In the architecture of the Greeks and Romans, the 
following are the usual divisions of the capitals. According 
to Vitruvius, the height of the Tuscan capital from the astra- 
gal at the bottom must be half the diameter of the body of 
the column below. And the height being divided into three 
parts, the first and uppermost part goes to the abacus, the 
second part goes to the echinus and fillet under it, and this 
part is subdivided into four parts, of which three go to the 
echinus and one to the fillet; the third and last part is 
divided into two parts, one of which is the breadth of the 
astragal under it, which consists of a semicircle and a fillet 
under it. The astragal again is divided into three parts, of 
which two are given to the semicircle and one to the fillet. 
The projecture of the capital to be one-eighth part of the 
diameter of the body of the column below. The astragal 
projected from a square. According to Scammozzi, the 
height of the capital from the astragal at the bottom must 
also be one-half the diameter of the column below. And 
this height being divided into sixty parts, twenty of- them 
are to go to the abacus or plinth, as he calls it, fifteen to 
the echinus, which Vitruvius calis the boulter, five to the 
roundel or bead moulding, which is a semicircle, three to 
the listella, which Vitruvius names a fillet, and seventeen 
to the neck or frieze. Again, seven such parts must go to 
the ovolo of the astragal and three to its listella. Accord- 
ing to Palladio, the height of the capital is half the diameter 
of the body of the column below, viz. at the astragal, which 
none of them reckon a part of the capital, though in pro- 
priety it ought to be so esteemed ; and this height is divided 
into three equal parts, the uppermost of which goes to the 
abacus, which he calls the dado or dye; the next part goes 
to the ovolo or echinus; the rest is divided into seven, of 
which one is for the listella under the ovolo, and the other 
six parts go to the collarino or neck; he also called it the 
hypotrachelium or frieze of the capital. 

‘The height of the Doric capital from the astragal at the 
bottom is said by Vitruvius to be equal to half the diameter 
of the body of the column below. And this height being 
divided into three parts, the first and lowermost goes to the 
neck, the next part goes. to the echinus, by which term he 


here comprehends severa! members. He _ describes 
this part in two forms, one of which is an echinus 
and three fillets under it; the other an ovolo and 


an astragal under it, and this portion was divided into three 
parts, two of which go to the echinus and the other to 
the three fillets or to the astragal, and the fillets are all of 
an equal size. In the astragal the fillet is one-third of the 
whole; the third and uppermost part of the capital is again 
divided into three, the ‘two lowermost of which go to the 
square and the other to the cimatium, which is an ogee 
with the hollow downwards and a fillet over it. An ogee 
or cima recta is.a moulding somewhat resembling an S, 
which Vitruvius makes of two quarter circles joined 
together, and this cimatium being also divided into three 
parts, two of them go to the ogee and one to the fillet; the 
astragal under the capital is equal to half the neck. 

Scammozzi makes the capital of the same height, which 
he divides into sixty parts, of which three go to the fillet of 
the cimatium, five to the ogee of the cimatium, twelve to the 
square, fourteen to the boulter, five to the rondel, two to 
the fillet of the astragal under the boulter and nineteen to 
the neck. The astragal contains ten such parts, of which 
six and a half go to the rondel and three and a half to the 
fillet. 

Palladio also makes the capital of the same height with 
Vitruvius, which he divides into three parts, the upper- 
most of which he subdivides ‘into five parts, two of which 
go to the cimatium, and is again subdivided into three 
parts, one of which goes to the listella or annulet and the’ 
other two to the cima recta. The other three of the first 
subdivisions of this part go to the abacus; the second of 
the three grand divisions of the capital is subdivided into 
three parts, two of which go to the ovolo or echinus and 
the other to the annulets under it, which are three and are 
equal ; the third principal part goes to the hypotrachelium 
or frieze. The astragal under the neck is as high as all the 
annulets. 

In every Grecian Doric order the abacus of the capital is 
always plain, being a solid parallelopipedon, of which its 
two horizontal sides are equal squares and its vertical or 
perpendicular sides are equal rectangles ; the inward re- 
cesses of the annulets in the capital are in the same curve 
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line asthe ovolo above them (the Doric portico at Aj 
excepted), and their outward extremities are equal to 
inward recesses. Oe ree 
The Ionic capital is formed thus by the Vitruyiar 
rule. Divide the semi-diameter of the body of the colum; 
below into eighteen parts; take nineteer parts, of whic} 
three must go for the cimatium, one to the fillet and two 
the cima or ogee under it. Then take four parts for the 
trochilus of the volute or scroll (the trochilus is tha 
member from whence the scroll begins); then take fou; 
parts for the boulter, which is one-fourth of a circle, ang 
is to be carved with eggs and anchors. Then take two part; 
for the astragal under the boulter. The astragal is carved 
with beads, and has a fillet on each side of it, each one. 
fourth of the whole. The six remaining parts must go tc 
the half of the volute below; then take eight mores 
parts, which must go to make the remainder of the frieze 
or neck of the capital, and three more such parts for th 
qeaaels under the neck on which one part goes to the 
fil et. ; ; aa 
According to Vitruvius, the height of the Corinthian 
capital from the astragal at the bottom is equal to the 
diameter of the body of the column below, one-seventh 
part of which goes to the abacus, which consists of an 
ovolo, a fillet and a cavetto. The abacus being subdivided 
into three parts, one of them goes to the ovolo, and a 
third part of the next goes to the fillet and the rest to 
the cavetto. The height of the astragal below the 
capital is one-twelfth part of the diameter of the body 
of the column below, and is divided into three parts, 
whereof the fillet contains one part and the boulter two, 
Scammozzi makes this capital one diameter and one-sixth 
of the column high, which divided into seventy-five parts, 
four of them go to the boulter, one to the fillet, nine to the 
plinth and the rest to the neck. Palladio also makes 
height of the capital equal to the whole diameter of 
body of the column below and one-sixth part more, wh 
is allowed for the abacus, by which probably he meant al) 
the mouldings.above the acanthus leaves. \ 
Vitruvius divides the Roman or Composite capital like 
the Corinthian, and so does Scammozzi and Palladio, only 
the carving of it is somewhat different. ee 


SHIRE HALL, WORCESTER. 


ONSIDERABLE progress has been made with the 
scheme for the’ heraldic decoration of the eight 
windows in the large hall of the Shire Hall at Worcester, 
and in the course of the next few months the work which 
has been entered upon by the County Council after minute 
attention to designs and cost, will in all probability reach 
such a stage as will afford much gratification to Sir H. 
Vernon, Bart., Mr. W. Pearce and the members of the sub- 
committee who have studied the records of the county since 
the erection of the hall in 1837. Quite recently, says the 
Birmingham Daily Post, the co-operation of the city of 
Worcester and the five boroughs in the county was invited 
in order to make complete the decoration of the centre light 
of the north window. Bewdley, Evesham and Kidder 
minster have signified their willingness to join in the pro- 
ject, and at a cost of 14/ emblazon the arms of their re 
spective boroughs. The Worcester City Council hay 
referred the matter to their general purposes committee, by 
whom it will probably be considered next week, and 
replies are expected from the two other boroughs, Droitwich 
and Dudley. : ee 
The coats-of-arms of the boroughs, although interesting, | 
will form but a small part of the general scheme, which it 
is calculated will cost the county about 200/. It is intended » 
by the Council that the other windows-in the hall shall be 
filled with stained glass, representing the arms of the Lords- | 
Lieutenant, the High Sheriffs and the chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions and of the County Council who have filled those 
offices since 1837. The cost of emblazoning the arms 1S. 
borne by the noblemen and gentlemen interested, the County 
Council bearing the expense of fixing, protecting and in- 
suring the windows. The work on the south window 1s | 
practically complete, and is a source of considerable interest 
to visitors. In the centre light the arms of the four Lords- | 
Lieutenant have been fixed—viz. Thomas Henry Baron 
Foley, George W. Baron Lyttleton, Frederick Earl Beau- | 
champ and George William Earl of Coventry—while in the | 
two side windows the arms of the High Sheriffs from 1837 
to 1884 have been fixed as far as practicable. The borders 
and geometrical glazing for panes which are not to be filled 
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ith arms are also executed. Two of the High Sheriffs, 
imely, for the years 1867 and 1876, appear to have borne 
) arms, and it is proposed to place the crest and motto borne 
y these gentlemen, with their names, in lieu of arms in 
e panes reserved for those years. The consent of their 
presentatives has been obtained and the cost promised. 
’ The arms of the Sheriff for the year 1866 have not been 
pplied, and one other High Sheriff has not yet consented 

provide arms. The sub-commnittee hope, however, that 
ey may be forthcoming ona further appeal. The panes 
r which no arms or crests have been supplied will be 
alt with in accordance with a resolution of the standing 
int committee, at the cost of the County Council of 3/. per 
ine. It has not been possible to trace the present repre- 
ntative of Mr. John Richards, High Sheriff in 1844, and 
ese arms will have to be provided at the cost of the 
suncil. So far as the two side-lights in the northern 
indow are concerned, une will be devoted to the arms of 
e High Sheriffs from 1885 to 1906-——there are thirty-two 
anes in each window—and the remaining side-light will 
> reserved for future purposes. All the High Sheriffs’ 
“ms to be placed in the northern window have been 
stained, with the exception of those of the Sheriff 
yy 1891. The pane allotted to this year will be 
eated in the same manner as that for the year 1866 
1 the south window. The arms of one other Sheriff 
1 this window may not be forthcoming, but he has 
irnished his crest, and is willing to pay for the treatment 
f the pane in whatever way the committee may decide. 
‘o sum up, out of the sixty-nine emblazonments required 
yr the panes in the High Sheriffs’ windows from 1837 to 
906, all but four have already been obtained, and one of 
ese will probably be forthcoming. 

The south-west window has been reserved for the arms 
f the chairmen of Quarter Sessions and the north-west 
‘indow for those of the chairmen of the County Council. 
'p to the present time the Council has been presided over 
y only two chairmen—Mr. G. W. Hastings from 1889-92 
ad Mr. J. W. Willis Bund from 1892. With regard to the 
suth-west window,it has been found that unless the Council 
9 back further than 1837 they would have only five coats 
¢ arms for decorative purposes, and it has been proposed 
) go back as far as 1800, and thus obtain eight more coats, 
iz. William Welch, 1795-1817; William Earl Beauchamp, 
317-23; Benjamin Johnson, 1823; Earl of Mountuorris, 
823; Thomas H. Bund, 1823; Other Archer Earl of 
lymouth, 1824-8; Sir Christopher S. Smith, 1828-33; 
homas Beale Cooper, 1833-6. 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

A REPORT prepared by Mr. F. W. Waller for the Dean 

and Chapter of Gloucester Cathedral in February 
906 pointed out that the following reparative work was 
hen mest urgently needed :—West pinnacles of the nave ; 
outh-west turret of the south transept and clerestory 
vindows of the nave, north side; great central tower, 
acluding roof and first bay of the choir adjoining the tower : 
oofs of the nave and south aisle ; roofs of the north transept, 
orth aisle and south cloister; exterior stonework of the 
outh and north aisles and of the west end of the nave. Mr. 
Valler also directed special attention to the lighting of the 
athedral, and stated that as so many services and recitals 
rere held in the nave, this had become a very important 
uestion ; the present system, by means of gas jets, causing 
\jury to the stonework apart from the discolouring. 

Since Mr. Waller’s report, repairs have been fully com- 
leted in connection with the pinnacles at the west end of 
1€ nave, the west window, the south-west turret and the 
iterior of the south transept, and also the stonework in 
ie west walk of the cloisters. The most urgent and im- 
ortant repairs in connection with the choir vaulting adjoin- 
ig the south-east angle of the tower itself at that point 
ave almost been completed. This latter has proved to be 
_very difficult and extensive work, and one needing 
Xceptional care to bring to a satisfactory conclusion, as 
“rious settlements had taken place in the facework of the 
wer and in the groining above, resulting in the fall of 
art of the stonework, to which attention has been pre- 
tously called. A very careful examination will now be 
jade of other parts of the stonework and groining of the 
hoir, Including that beneath the tower, as further repairs 
re undoubtedly needed. 
| gels have been erected on the east and south sides 
# ote pees tower, and a closer inspection shows 
ee gency of the work. The erection of such scaffolds 
quires exceptional care, the upper stages of the tower 


| being of slight construction and entailing a large expenditure 


both in‘material and labour. It is hoped to complete the 
repair of the upper portion of the east and south sides of 
the tower before the winter, so as to enable the higher por- 
tion of the scaffolds to be taken down. The north and west 
sides of the tower are in the same condition, and similar 
scaffolds will have to be erected to enable the repair to such 
two sides to be carried out. ; 

With regard to the question of lighting in the nave, Mr. 
George Embrey, the county analyst, has been consulted and 
has made an analysis of scrapings of stone taken from the 
small pillars in the nave triforium over the existing gas- 
jets, and the analysis shows that decomposition of the 
surface of the stone must result, and in fact has already 
commenced, and that consequently the use of coal gas in 
such a building as the cathedral should be condemned. 
The Gloucester Corporation have laid an electric cable into 
the cathedral free of cliarge, and the Dean and Chapter are 
anxious as soon as the necessary furds are available to 
carry out the work of lighting the cathedral by electricity, 
or at least the lighting of the nave, which Mr. Embrey’s 
report shows is a very urgent matter. 

A report has also been made by Mr. Waller on the con- 
dition of St. Mary’s Gateway, which, on examination, has 
been found to be in an almost ruinous condition. The 
necessary steps have been taken to protect and support 
this most interesting building, but the cost of keeping it in 
position and of carrying out such repairs as are necessary 
for its future protection will be considerable. 

A list of contributions paid and promised to the resto- 
ration fund to date is appended, amounting to 6,658/. 2s. 7d., 
and the Dean and Chapter wish to express their most 
grateful thanks to the many generous donors, and especi- 
ally to the Provincial Grand Lodge of Freemasons of 
Gloucestershire for their munificent donation, which is to 
be applied in payment of the cost of repairing the pinnacles, 
&c., at the west end of the nave. A large sum, which may 
be estimated at 5,ooo/, in addition to that already sub- 
scribed, will be required to enable the Dean and Chapter 
during the next three or four years to carry out the whole 
of the urgent repair work, including the electric lighting, 
and they therefore have to earnestly appeal for further 
donations during such period. 

The expenditure up to the end of July 1907 is as 
follows :—Two large pinnacles at west end of nave, 
745/. 19s. 8d.; small pinnacles and other work at west 
end, 55/. 8s. 3¢.; south-west turret of south transept, 
283/. 18s. tod.; lightning conductors to pinnacles and 
turret, 60/. 9s. 4d@.; choir vaulting and south transept (to 
date), 305/. 11s. 3d.; west walk of cloisters, 17¢/. Is, 2d. ; 
great central tower (to date), 360/. os. 8d. 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
HE following are the nominations for officers and 
Council, 1907-8 :—Professor H. Adams, R. G. Bare, 
J. Bartlett, Geo. E. Bond, F. W. Chancellor, F.R.I.B.A., 
J. B. Corby, F.S.L, T. W. Cotman, J. W. Dyson, H. V. 
Milnes Emerson, H. E. Hawker, F.S.I., Cholton James, 
ERLE A, We J. pemmnese et iS. 1: Col Fs Sy Leslie; 
R.E., Ellis Marsland, H. W. Matthews, C. H. Mead, T. R. 
Richards, E. J. Sadgrove, F.R.IL.B.A., Anthony Scott, W. A. 
Scott-Deakin, F.R.I.B.A., T. F. Tickner, F.R.I.B.A., Percy 
B. Tubbs, F.R.LB.A., B. R. Tucker and R. F. Vallance, 
F.R.I.B.A. 

It is proposed to organise a visit to Letchworth on 
Saturday, September 21, for the purpose of seeing the 
Garden City and the Urban and Small Holdings Exhibition 
now being held there. The visit will be open to members 
and students of the Society and their friends, and ladies are 
invited. 

The price of tickets will be approximately as follows :— 
(a) For a half-day visit, starting at 1.45 pP.m., including 
return fare from King’s Cross, tea and exhibition, four 
shillings. (6) For a day visit, starting at 11.10 A.M., includ- 
ing return fare from King’s Cross, lunch, drive round the 
estate, tea and exhibition, seven shillings. Those who 
propose taking part in the visit are asked to communicate 
with the secretary at once, indicating which time they 
prefer, (a) or (4), and stating approximately the number of 
their party. The visit can only be organised if a sufficient 
number send in their names before Monday, September 16, 


Roman Relics consisting of over 100 pieces of “pottery, 
apparently portions of burial urns, have been discovered 
during excavations on the site of Wareham (Dorset) Castle. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


It may be remembered that two or three years ago 
an effort was made by Mr. Lane to obtain examples of 
pictures by modern artists for a public gallery in Dublin. 
The Irish National Gallery is occupied with older works 
from which students cannot derive much profit. Mr. 
Lane's efforts were rewarded by several gifts and 
promises of others. But there was no gallery available 
for modern art. The term had nearly expired in which 
the pictures should be received. The public libraries 
committee therefore some months ago secured a lease 
of premises in Harcourt Street, at arent of t1oo/., for 
fifteen years, but with a right to surrender at the end 
of five years or any subsequent year. The question 
remained, from where was the rent and the money for 
the upkeep of the gallery to be obtained. At least 
5oo/, a year will be required. The penny in the pound 
is barely sufficient to support the libraries. The only 
way out of the difficulty seems to be to derive the 
money from the borough fund. It has to be seen 
whether the Local Government Board will sanction the 
arrangement. 


A REPORT has been presented to the French Fine 
Arts Department by the Chef de la Sureté, with the 
approval of the Prefect of Police, concerning the measures 
necessary for the protection from vandalism of works in 
the galleries of the Louvre. First is the formation of a 
brigade of thirty agents, the next is the erection of a 
barrier along the walls in front of the paintings. Any 
artists who work in the Louvre and who are possessed 
of a card of admission can be allowed to enter within 
the enclosure on making application to the officer in 
charge. It is considered to be wise if the small rooms, 
which are connected by a long corridor, were closed, as 
it is difficult to give them ‘the close attention which is 
desirable. If they must be retained then it would be 
well to have detectives in the corridors in order that the 
slightest attempt to injure a work shall be at once pre- 
vented. It is recommended that the rule “ Défense de 
toucher” should be strictly enforced and that the 
slightest infraction should be followed by punishment. 
Lastly, it is advised that the number of special guards 
should be increased. A great many lovers of the 
Louvre are of opinion that the throwing open of the 
galleries to unfortunate people who come there for 
the sake of warmth in winter or as a resting-place in 
summer should not be unrestricted. With all its wealth 
Great Britain charges for admission to picture galleries 
on certain days in each week. In other countries there 
is a similar rule, and it is quixotic on the part of France 
to be unique in dealing with so important a matter. 


THE construction of reservoirs in connection with 
waterworks offers many risks which cannot all be fore- 
seen. It is not certain that some of those lately carried 
out in this country will answer all the expectations of 
the engineers and local authorities. The same difficulties 
are found in the United States. Last month the Board 
of Water Supply of New York awarded the contract for 
the Ashokan dam in the Catskills to MAcARTHUR Bros. 
Co. and Winston & Co. for 12,669,775 dols. This 
was not the lowest bid, as the John Peirce Company 
submitted a tender of 10,315,350 dols. In announcing 
the award Commissioner Cuapwick made the following 
formal statement :—" The question regards the construc- 
tion of adam which shall hold water, which involves a 
special form of construction, requiring expert knowledge 
and experience, and the details of which must be rigidly 
insisted upon. The cost of the work, as separately and 
independently estimated by the chief engineer, two 
designing engineers and an assistant engineer, is shown 
to be over 2,000,000 dols. more than the bid of the 
lowest bidder. These estimates of the engineering 
department are confirmed by the bids of four 

~of the five bidders, each one of whom has had 


more or less experience in this particular kind of wor} 
In an analysis of the bid of the lowest bidder his figure 
on masonrywork, with which he is familiar, are approxi 
mately correct, according to the best evidence obtain’ 
able, but in the items of excavation and embankmen 
his figures are. over 2,000,000 dols. less than the nex! 
lowest bidder. In regard to their bid, Mr. Petrce, of th 
John Peirce Company, the lowest bidder, states tha 
in the matter of excavation and embankment for reser. 

voir construction, his company has had no experience. 
that they were dependent upon others for their figures | 
that upon investigation He can procure no figures o1 
these items to protect their proposal, and that upon re. 
checking his figures he finds that the estimate is too loy| 
to do satisfactory work for himself or the city. Therefore 
the estimate of the engineering department and fou| 
bidders out of fiveis practically confirmed by thestatemen| 
of Mr. Peirce himself, and there is no other conclusion 
be reached, in the light of this evidence, than that th 
bid of the lowest bidder is much below the necessary 
cost, besides being concededly based upon lack of know) 
ledge and experience as to excavation and embankmen’ 
items. To best secure the efficient performance of thi; 
work it is necessary that the Board of Water Supply 
should take into consideration every,phase of the ques. 
tion, the elements of which are financial standing, know. 
ledge, experience and such a margin for profit as wil| 
secure willingness and ability to continue the worl) 
to its conclusion with essential speed, the absence 
of any one or more of these elements being Vital 
Your committee therefore recommends, in view oy 
the report of the chief engineer and the reasons set fort!! 
therein, and the answers to questions submitted to eacl 
one of the three consulting engineers, Messrs. F REEMAN, 
Burr and Stearns, which are herewith submitted, anc 
which concur, supported by such additional thought anc 
judgment as it itself has been able to bring to bear upor 
this subject, that contract No. 3, for the construction o/ 
the Ashokan dam, be awarded to MacArruur BROTHERS 
Go: Sand Winston & Co.,at their bid, which on the 
assumed basis of quantities amounts to 12,669,775 dols. | 
the committee having satisfied itself as to the financial 
standing, knowledge, experience and ability of the said 
company to do the work.” ae 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SANDROYD SCHOOL, COBHAM: 


HIS group of buildings has been erected on an 
elevated site near Cobham, Surrey, for Messrs. 

C. P. Witson & W. M. Horney, and comprises a com: 
plete boarding school, with dining-hall, chapel, play- 
rooms, cricket pavilion, swimming bath, laundry, electric: 
power station and playing fields for eighty boys. The 
building is of local red bricks with Bath stone dressings 
and the roofs are covered with sand-faced red ti tiles. 
The building is considered the most up-to-date boarding 
school of its kind in England, and no detail has beer| 
overlooked to make it so. The general contractors wert 
Messrs. Martin, WELLS & Co., of Aldershot. The whol¢ 
building was heated on the ‘ “Wreck ” system by Messrs. 
Haven & Co, and the consulting engineers for this a 
| 


for the whole electrical work were Messrs, O’GorMAN & 

Cozens Harpy. # 
The architects were Messrs. TREADWELL & MARTI, 

of Charing Cross House, W.C. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY, RAMSGATE. 


SHIPPING OFFICES, TOOLEY STREET, 5.E. 


VOLUNTEER DRILL HALL, DARTFORD, KENT. 
A PAIR OF COTTAGES AT LAMBERHURST, SUSSEX- 


THE MAPPIN ART GALLERY, SHEFFIELD. 
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: ey UPTON.” 


would be pardonable for the casual visitor to suppose 
that the town of Slough was also the parish of that 
. and he would expect to find in it an ancient parish 
ch, or at any rate a successor to an ancient building. 
as a matter of fact, Slough is a comparatively modern 
_whose growth has been conterminous with the 
‘ess of the railway. Slough is in the parish of Upton- 
Chalvey; the mother church is that of St. Laurence, 
1, a most interesting structure. As a consequence of 
todernity, there is little of interest in the town of 
th, and perhaps the chief point is the fact that it is the 
of the Herschels. M. Arago, the great French 
yomer, writing of what was then the village of Slough, 
“est le lieu du monde ou il a été fait le plus de 
vertes,” referring to the work of Sir William Herschel. 
great observer came in April 1786 to Slough from 
‘edars at Datchet, when he took the precaution to cut 
all the trees, in order to allow free ocular communi- 
1 between himself and the heavenly bodies. His 
iomical researches were shared by his sister Caroline, 
ie lies buried in Upton churchyard, while Caroline 
juried in Hanover. The house in which they resided 
the Windsor Road, although the front portion, bearing 
itle Observatory House, is a modern addition. It is 
»ccupied by the Herschels, and a small portion of the 
as telescope remains, the circles on the Jawn indicating 
‘sition.t But the object of our visit is the very beautiful 
h of St. Laurence, Upton. Built originally about the 
1058, it was enlarged in 1250, the tower raised and 
ttlemented about 1400. After this the nave was ex- 
dsome 19 feet. In 1835 the church was in disuse and 
efully treated, a sham Norman building, St. Mary’s, 
g been erected in Slough in that year. This pseudo- 
an is gradually disappearing by rebuilding as funds 
t. Bishop Wilberforce called it “a barn-like edifice,” 
acquired the plate, bells, registers and even the name 
building it was desired to supersede, for it was known 
‘Laurence’s for a time. To return to Upton Church, 
years to have been doomed to destruction, but Mr. 
k, a local farmer, gave 50/. to the parish on condition 
ye old church should not be destroyed. In 1850 it was 
‘ed by Mr. Ferrey, a south aisle added, and it was re- 
crated by Bishop Wilberforce in 1851. The restora- 
vas far from being a conservative or preservative one, 
ght be expected from the date at which it took place. 
church is a most interesting example of a Norman 
ing; the north wall of the nave, the chancel and the 
al tower are Norman of an early character. On the 
: wall of the nave may be seen an earlier opening 
1 1s now blocked up, as at St. Peter, Iver; this has 


| 


called Saxon, although it does not present any specific 
3 of work of that period. The quoins of the Norman 
are to be seen about 18 feet from the present 
end, and the position of the original north door 
+ church is indicated by its position in the north 
| Perpendicular windows were inserted in the nave 
ne in the east wall of the chancel, but the latter was 
ved in the restoration of 1850, and replaced by two 
eenth-century Norman lights. At the same time the 
wall of the nave was destroyed and rebuilt in that 
o-Norman which always offends the taste of the lover 
sleut architecture. The south doorway is of this date, 
ie material of the old wall was used in building the 
ne, and some of the stonework of the old windows 
nserted in the process. The narrow chancel arch, 
| was about 4 feet 3 inches wide and 12 feet high, was 
‘down and the stones re-erected, together with those 
4) blind arches on either side, at the east end of the 
outh aisle. The tower was also lowered by about 
't, and the present cap placed on it. A Perpendicular 
'W on the nave north wall was also displaced by two 
headed windows of the objectionable type. 
Wwas said that “a beautiful rood-screen was found in 
erations to the tower, fragments of which had since 
nade into a frame for the Commandments in the new 
1.” Mr. Myers, whom I am quoting, thought that if 
iba: had been entire it would have been one of the 
in the county. Its date was about the fourteenth 
‘y. The register dates from the first day directed by 
tead b i i ; 
INotieediAtheneens Pitt, F.C.S., at a meeting of the 
Ve Alexander Stewart Herschel, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
. Otessor of Physics and Experimental Philosophy at the 


'm College of Science, Newcastle, died at Observa‘ory House 
ntly as June 18, 1907. 


righ of Parliament of 30 Henry VIIL., viz. October 23, 
1538. 

Near the north door is a curious tombstone “ To the 
memory of Sarah Bramston, spinster, a woman who dared 
to be just in the reign of George the Second.” Miss Mary 
Russell Mitford says of Upton Church :—"* We visited the old 
church at Upton, whose ivy-mantled tower claims to be the 
veritable tower of the ‘Elegy.’ A very curious scene did 
that old church exhibit—that of an edifice not yet decayed, 
but abandoned to decay, an incipient ruin such as might 
probably have been ‘paralleled in the monasteries of 
England after the Reformation, or in the churches of France 
after the first’ Revolution. The walls were still standing,. 
still full of monuments and monumental inscriptions ; in 
some the gilding was yet fresh, and one tablet especially 
had been placed there very recently commemorating the 
talent and virtues of the celebrated astronomer, Sir John 
Herschel. But the windows were denuded of their glass,. 
the font broken, the pews dismantled, whilst on the tottering 
reading-desk one of the great prayer-books, all mouldy and 
damp, still lay open.” Such was the state of many an 
ancient church, not only at the time Miss Mitford wrote, but 
even some forty or fifty years later. 


. 


St. LAURENCE, UPTON: NOx2TH DooRwWaAy. 


The removal of whitewash from the walls revealed a 
great deal of coloured painting, including scenes from Our 
Lord’s life, as well as some consecration crosses; the 
colouring which appears now has been retouched. The 
circular font is Norman; it has twelve round-headed 
panels, and was returned to the church from the new one, 
whither it was taken when the old church was abandoned 
in 1837. There is also a Norman piscina of pillar shape 
now in the chancel, as is a portion of an alabaster figure 
representing the Blessed Trinity. It is one of the anthro- 
pomorphic representations of the Eternal Father which 
sometimes occur in Medizval work. He is holding the Son 
between His knees, and doubtless the image was sur- 
mounted by the Holy Dove, as representing the Third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. There is also an interesting 
carved wood blind arch of the thirteenth century with dog- 
tooth ornament and foliage. Now at the east end of the 
new south aisle, it was formerly on the north side of the 
chancel arch. There are traces of gold and colour upon 
the wood, as also upon the alabaster image just mentioned. 
Of the monuments the most interesting are the brasses to 
members of the family of Bulstrode—Edward Bulstrode, 
Esq., his wife and children, 1599. 

Upton Court is a very charming house on the south side 
of the church. It belonged to the canons of the Augustinian 
priory at Merton, and at the Dissolution passed into private 
hands; amongst others it was owned by the families of 
Hungerford, Eaton, Lane, Lascelles and the Earldom_ of 
Harefield. Amorg its tenants have be2n Mr. Nash, Mr. 
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More, Mr. Jennings, Mr. G. A. Sala, Mr. Nelson, Sir Douglas lor its total height of roughly 120 feet the structur 


Forsyth (the Oriental traveller), Mrs. Drummond and the 
present occupier, Mrs. Burton. George Augustus Sala 
says of it:—‘I resided five-and-twenty years ago in a dear 
old house called Upton Court—a weird and ancient mansion 
with high-pitched thatched roof and dormer windows, a 
very antique manor-house of the Tudor period, I should 
say.” Again he says:—‘ How often on calm summer 
evenings, from the garden of my old house at Upton, 
have I looked between the two tall elms across 
the busy farmyard, athwart the fat meadows with 
their solemn cows, along the steaming meads of 
Datchet, across the bright white Thames, and watched the 
distant vision of Windsor’s castled steep—its shadows 
bluer than David Roberts ever painted the dome of St. 
Peter’s towering in the far-off Campagna—and I have seen 
the Round Tower all at once turn fiery red with the last 
rays of the expiring sun. Then the shadows of night have 
come down upon it, down, down, down, and then in tower 
after tower, and along the facade of the terrace, the windows 
have been lit up, and from the number of the illumined 
casements I have speculated upon the brave doings and 
grand company in the Castle.” He further describes, the 
Court as having a lake in front ; this has been filled up and 
a lawn takes its place, a garden all run to exquisitely 
picturesque wildness and a rosary with eighteen varieties 
of roses. To these must be added a ghost who wore a 
white night-gown richly frilled, with a large stain of blood 
on the left breast. She always walked on Friday night, and 
her footsteps crunched the gravel paths as she went, 
according to the servants. Gipsies! says Mr. Sala. 
Mr. Myers says that “formerly two of the outer doors of 
' Upton Court opened upon a sort of half quadrangle. The 
fabric is pretty nearly full-timber frame, and inside it con- 
tains some very sturdy beams. One, in particular, passes 
through two floors and then forms a roof beam. There is 
one very large room, which was possibly the refectory ; in 
it is a large chimney, and connected with it there is a secret 
room, the existence of which can be plainly discovered by 
tapping the walls. In the room now used as a drawing- 
room are two recesses, which, no doubt, were formerly cells 
of the monks. There were several interesting and valuable 
examples of foreign glass in the building, principally 
Dutch.” 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


HE walls of the Liverpool Cathedral are rising slowly, 
but surely and solidly, above the soil of St. James 
Mount. The building of a cathedral is not a work to be 
hurried. Destined to last through the ages, scrupulous and 
painstaking care must be devoted to every detail and sound- 
ness and solidity form the stamp on every brick and stone. 
Some impatient critics, says tne Liverpool Courier, have 
contrasted the slow rate of the work with the rapidity of 
construction of such buildings as the new Cotton Exchange 
and the ‘Dock Board offices. The. comparison seems to 
bring into contrast the methods of English Medizeval build- 
ing and the modern mode exemplified in the skyscrapers of 
New York or Chicago. The two are as the poles apart. In 
practical fact no such comparison is possible, for the style 
of building is fundamentally different. The modern build- 
‘ings instanced have a framework of steel with cross sections, 
and upon this skeleton youcan run up a building as quickly 
as workmen can be crowded upon the structure. A cathe- 
dral upon such a plan as Liverpool’s is an assemblage of 
buildings, massive in all parts and with no such skeleton 
framework embracing the whole. Even with the best 
appliances that modern ingenuity can devise the process of 
erection must in the nature of the case be slower than in 
the steel-framed structures built for business purposes. 
Any such comparison is futile. 

As a matter of fact the progress of the cathedral is 
entirely satisfactory to those immediately concerned. The 
foundations, gigantic works in themselves, were completed 
in the spring of last year, and in July the superstructure 
“was commenced. To-day very considerable progress has 
‘'been made with the lady chapel, which will be the first 
portion completed, while the main wall of the cathedral 
choir is simultaneously rising. The first steps were taken 
last week in fixing the base of one of the massive piers 
which will rise 80 feet in the air, while the bases of other 
piers are already in position. A glance at these ponderous 
masses of masonry will indicate the vast size of the 
tremendous piers, not built around a steel shaft, but of 
solid rock resting upon the solid rock beneath. The lady 
chapel will be complete and ready for use in three years. 


Each visitor has now to sign his name in a booko 


now reached about 33 feet. Within the last fortnig 
sills for the clerestory windows have been fixed ay 
corners of the eastern vestries placed in position, — 
now there is some indication of the beauty of the com 
edifice with its Gothic ornamentation and design, a 
passages, steps and arches have all that appearar 
combined solidity and grace so charming in ecclesi; 
architecture. The main wall of the choir now rises 
9 or 10 feet, and the doors of the vestries are well m; 
It is in the lady chapel, however, that the visitor will fi 
greatest evidence of progress, and very interesting h 
find it to watch a cathedral in the making. ae 

Visitors to the site have been rather numerous, an 
to be feared that their presence has to some | 
hampered the operations. Some care has to be exe 
with strangers. To what length the audacity of 
hunters may go is shown by a sensational incident, 
before published, which took place on the day the 
laid the foundation-stone of the cathedral. A well-d; 
man, apparently of perfect respectability, was’ ac 
detected in an attempt to chip off a piece of the found 
stone. Needless to say, he was removed with all 
from the premises. The stone is now covered 
wooden frame, and the example of the enthusiast 
to would be difficult to follow. Apart from such pos 
ties, it is found that visitors delay the operations by « 
ing the workmen in conversation as to the structur 
pursuing inquiries upon all sorts of details. In conseq 
of this it has been found necessary to curtail to 
extent the visiting privileges. At present an aver. 
some fifty persons visit the site during the week, wh 
Saturdays, at a time when work has ceased, large f 
of Sunday scholars are taken by their teachers over the 

Another point in connection with this matter 1 
question of liability for accident. A tour of 
occupied as it is by masons at work, with large 
hoisting stones and gang planks spanning deep hole: 
unattended with danger. 


q 
The Employers’ Liabilit 
may possibly apply in case of accident, and steps have 
taken by the contractors to cover themselves agains 


page of which is printed the following :— ee 
“T the undersigned, hereby acknowledge thé 
obtained the permission of the Liverpool Cathe 
mittee to visit the work in connection with the b 
the Liverpool Cathedral at my own personal risk, al 
sideration of so allowing me to inspect such work I) 
not to make any claim against you, or anyone in-youren 
ment in respect of any injury I may sustain from ai y 


; 

whatsoever during the time I am on the premises. 
Having signed this declaration and being prev 

armed with a ticket of admission obtained from the C 


House, the visitor is at liberty to inspect the works. — 
Apart from the actual structure of the cathedral | 
find much to interest him, and perhaps the first po 
engage his attention will be the huge masses of ul 
stone which are piled up on every hand. There ? 
about 50,000 cubic feet of stone on the premises, we 
some thousands of tons. This is all sandstone and bt 
from the quarries at Woolton, Runcorn, Helsby and 
hill. Some of it, of a harder kind, comes from the. 
of Dean, and is used for the steps and landings. hls 
is carted to the works daily at the rate of some three ¢ 
thousand feet in the week. It is dressed on the site | 
masons with theirlabourers, some 160 men, whoare cons 
at work in their sheds chipping and shaping the stone. S 
stone saws are at work dividing the masses of stou 
seven large cranes electrically driven transfer huge | 
from place to place. Some of the cranes travel a 
metal roadway and convey the blocks with wonderfu 
and certainty. All this is done in what is necessd 
very circumscribed area, and the visitor will find it ! 
sary, therefore, to exercise caution. Mallets and ¢ 
are at work all around him, the cranes are Swingint 
lumps of rock through the air, and he will have t0 
frequently the lines along which the travelling erat 
moving. Proceeding towards the lady chapel hé 
traverse slippery gangways over the yawning found 
and descend sloping planks beneath a network of SC 
ing. As may be imagined, some care is requil 
making such a tour, but it will nevertheless be fout 
of stimulating interest. Here is the cathedral gt 
under one’s eyes, a fabric which will be a glory | 
Church and a source of worthy pride to all whe 
however humbly, to raise it. § 


pt. 13, 1907.] 
IRMINGHAM AND ROMAN BRITAIN. 


E Transactions of the Birmingham Archeological 
Society, of which volume xxxii. has just been issued 
. subscribers, contain an exceptionally interesting 
by Mr. G. Bernard Benton upon “ Early Earthworks, 
and Hollow Roads of the Upland of Barr and Sutton 
2Id.” The history of Birmingham as a town is com- 
yely modern, says the Birmingham Daily Post, but it 
upon the border of a district which was of consider- 
aportance, both in Saxon and in Roman times. A 
nown “ Dictionary of Birmingham,” now out of print, 
-“We have no record or traces whatever of there 
nhabitants in this neighbourhood before the seventh 
y, though there can be little doubt that in the time of 
rasion of the Romans some British strongholds were 
a few miles of the place, sundry remains having 
und to show that many battles had been fought near 
It is also generally known that Icknield Street 
; its name from an ancient Roman, and not improb- 
ritish, highway which crossed the country near the 
Hockley Hill, and of which portions are still traced 
on Park on one side and the foot of Weatheroak Hill 
: other. Beyond this, however, the average citizen 
rmingham little dreams of how important the 
iate neighbourhood must have been during the 
of the Roman occupation. Mr. Benton, however, 
ching the subject from the point of view indicated 
title of his paper, says:—TIhis road, the great 
‘Id Street, from St. Davids to Northumber- 
communicated by branches (which must have 
1 Birmingham) with Cirencester and the South 
coast, and by Worcester and Gloucester with 
and the other Channel ports. Of other smaller 
me is that which Queen Henrietta followed from 
ld, by Walsall, Tamebridge, Sandwell, Smethwick 
irborne, the Icknield Port Road, in fact; one con- 
Birmingham with Roman Coventry ; another, a 
street, with Roman Tamworth. It was this latter 
‘unning to Salford, the decay of which in the valley 
Aston Brook led in the fourteenth century to the 
ion of St. John’s, Deritend. It had branches by 
Lane to Boldmere, by Erdington to Sutton, and 
by Shepherd’s Green, where its ancient surfaces 
> discovered in the garden of Wood End House, 
paved with pebbles, accurately curved and account- 
ts position, 2 feet 6 inches below the surface, for the 
n of a “road under the ground” here, which we 
ways misunderstood as a subterranean passage. It 
ast branch which I regard as the Roman course of 
nworth Lane. The Wolverhampton road was redis- 
_in the eighteenth century, “breaking away on your 
you leave Birmingham,” for until this discovery was 
while the coaching book was in the Press) the 
; which had been attracted to Birmingham by the 
its manufactures were actually wont to clamber back 
confines of the coalfield in order to resume their 
through Walsall to Wolverhampton. 


Fortress at Castle Bromwich. 


attention which has been givenl to the Roman 
‘roads has, Mr. Benton urges, obscured the sig- 
eof the other great roads which are numerous in 
and salt districts. Speaking in particular of the 
Road or Ridge Way, which he is convinced was 
‘y planned in Straight lines from Castle Bromwich 
'p of Barr Beacon, he pictures as follows the fortress 
rmer place commanding the crossing of the river 
~ Everyone has been impressed by the commanding 
of the church at Castle Bromwich—the castrum of 
(Wido de) Brame-wic. I wonder how many on 
the river have felt in ascending the hill that they 
tering the main gate of a fortress. The ancient 
of the Tame by the Chester Road seems to have 
che mill, or by way of the island which the weirs 
. The river itself in ancient times flowed uniformly 
> foot of the hill, itself a notable ridge, extending 
ard End to the little island dun of Water Orton, 
ibiting one of the most remarkable series of 
lar moats to be found in the country. Arrived 
2 further bank, the wayfarer was compelled to turn 
t, being imprisoned between the water and a precipi- 
‘upon his right ; if he were an enemy he thus exposed 
elded Side to the weapons of the garrison above. This 
H Position was continued until the present course 
igh road was reached, and here he found himself 
ad by the left clavicle of the gate, about where a 
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bench now stands, while to his left was a slight expanse of 
level ground with the Gate Well, now the Well of Saint 
Catherine. Turning in to the right the course of the high- 
way is still dominated by ramparts until near the church 
access was gained to the interior of the fortress. If we now 
go right through the camp and turn to the left through the 
village, we find a lane on our left descending to the river. 
For some distance it is but little below the ground level, 
until near where a lateral gate of the fort should be it turns 
slightly to the left, and approximating more nearly to its 
ancient depth, it descends from 9 to 15 feet into the hill- 
side. We are now in the ditch, which continues to get 
deeper until the ground opens above the river ; here the 
road, emerging upon the surface, turns to the right and 
finishes the descent asa traverse; but the cutting itself turns 
sharply to the left and fashions the steep hill face into a 
tree-encumbered precipice with the river gurgling at its 
base. Now if we climb that dangerous bank we find our- 
selves in the ditch below the ancient rampart of the water- 
front. We may follow this rampart till it is broken by 
a coomb, which possibly formed another gate opening 
upon a meadow below; then below the tumulus we con- 
tinue along the sandy bank until we again find ourselves at 
the clavicle of the gate. The great mistake which has 
hitherto been made by archzeologists who have examined 
these works has been to regard this half as the whole of the 
camp. If we now follow the roadway again for about 
100 yards, a line of trees will be perceived in a meadow on 
the right below the church. These occupy a low mound of 
soil claimed as a road by the peasantry. It occurred to me 
at once that this was a ditch which had been filled with 
rubbish. Its slight curve out toward the river suggested 
the right clavicle of the camp gate. | proceeded to follow 
it with increasing confidence until it suddenly lay open at 
my feet—a great cutting through the clay, some hundred yards 
in length, 10 or 15 feet deep—and beyond again the filling 
and planting scarcely disguise the continuation to a low 
lying moat or pit which occupies the north-western salient. 
From here a ditch, now filled in over drain pipes, conducts 
the drainage to a moat upon the river. This ditch must 
once have served to prevent an enemy from running in 
from the west, between the front and the water. The road 
approaching the mill from the west was squeezed between 
this moat and the river bank. The south-western face of 
the camp proper is represented near the high road by a 
broad sunk ditch, but between this point and the river 
angle time and dismantlement have done their work so well 
that little remains which would catch the eye of a casual 
observer.” 
British Bricks and Roman Mortar. 

Reference is made in Mr. Benton’s paper to numerous 
traces of earthworks in the neighbourhood of King’s Stand- 
ing and Welchman’s Hill, where the Ryknield Street crosses 
the Ridge Way. He mentions an inquiry which was 
addressed to him by a small farmer in the neighbourhood 
as to “ when folk made bricks very thin—call’em bricks ; 
they were more like kitchen quarries for shape, but awfully 
badly made ; slapped together anyhow, warped and curved 
like.” “It seems,” says Mr. Benton, “that in the gardens 
of the old Bell House cottages, where he once lived, he dis- 
covered a wall 2 or 3 feet below the surface. It was built 
of these British bricks in hard white mortar. On my sug- 
gesting that I had seen such bricks bearing the marks of 
boots and hooves, he exclaimed, ‘Men and children had 
run on what I found with no shoes on; lots on’em.’ He 
at a later date enlarged this statement and called his wife 
to corroborate the footprints. It seems that the Roman 
mortar broke his tools, and he gave up all attempt to remove 
the wall.” It is interesting to note that this spot is exactly 
midway between the pretorian site of the fortress of Castle 
Bromwich and the Castle Field of Welchman’s Hill, and 
is also midway between the ancient camp of Salford Hill 
and the Manor Hill at Sutton. 


Passages of the Tame—Perry Barr. 


After pointing out that ‘every ancient passage of the 
Tame proves upon close inspection to have been com- 
manded by works, the construction of which leaves no 
doubt that they were made by the legions,” Mr. Benton 
dwells in some detail upon the indications of a line of dykes 
and pits connected with a static camp near the Holdford 
farm (now absorbed in Kynoch’s estate), “ large enough to 
contain one of those great consular armies which assembled 
when all the legions in Britain raised to double strength, 
with their auxiliaries, were mustered for some great enter- 
prise.” ‘To form this castrum a new bed was cut for the 
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Tame, which was thus constrained to form a broad and 
deep moat at least 2,230 feet in length, the original camp 
being a square of this measurement facing north. Within 
this moat, and parallel with it, were constructed two long 
pits, about equidistant from the centre and a furlong apart. 
Each pit was upwards of 130 feet long and perhaps 40 feet 
wide. At these points the broad cross-roads of the castrum 
are distinctly seen 60 feet wide. The bridges crossed 
the moat to the tongues of land isolated by these pits 
to which the water was admitted. By a clever arrange- 
ment of weirs, water from the moat was let down into 
the original bed of the stream, which was thus most 
cunningly made to ferm an advanced work covering the 
approaches to the gates and to the exposed north-eastern 
salient; it was thus rendered impossible for an enemy to 
attack this face on a broad front. The eastérn moat had a 
length of 1,410 feet to the mill, which I consider was the 
fabricum ; the rectangular pool had cunningly protected 
approaches, while pits without and a re-entering ditch 
within covered the road from Witton Ford (still traceable 
under the ammunition cabins). It is only part and parcel 
of the profound romance of archzeology to note that, all 
unnoticed, this re-entering ditch drawn by Romans to protect 
a forge which armed their legions has dictated the curious 
position of a factory which supplies millions of cartridges to 
British troops.after the lapse of 1,600 years. Thesouth ditch 
of the static camp was a hollow lane now filled up (it is by this 
road that the mill is still approached) ; the gatepits on its 
north side are still faintly traceable. The pretorium occu- 
pied its normal position in the centre. Its foundations pos- 
sibly lie under half of the existing house, and extend 
thence eastward to the ditch which divides the camp north 
and south. It has been stated by high authorities that even 
such important cities as Anderida were not walled on their 
water front, but perhaps we should not trust this theory 
unless it were proved by excavations carried to great depth 
that the whole of the accumulation of silt on these lower 
sides had been probed. However that may be, there seems 
to have been a wall of great breadth within the north moat 
at Perry. Some of the farm buildings contain much stone 
dressed with Roman scappling, and one shows faintly a 
letter or two of inscription.” 

‘Tt has been the custom for some considerable time to 
speak of the (Perry) bridge as Roman. Against this,” says 
Mr. Benton, “I felt originally the strongest prejudice, but I 
now have not any doubt that the deviation of the high road 
was made under the Empire, and that the bridge was 
permanently built in its present position at a time when a 
magnificent station was set up in the north-west angle 
of the works; the ruins of this establishment choke the 
gardens of Perry Pont House with thousands of tons of 
stone, while all the materials common in the hypocausts 
and other works of such mansions as Woodchesters have 
been utilised in the vinery and other parts of the buildings. 
There are, too, inserted in the numerous grottoes more than 
a dozen grotesque heads carved in stone, and exhibiting the 
characteristics of some of the best Roman work of this 
character found in the provinces. I saw also one small head 
of a portrait type with beard and whiskers of the Antonine 
period.” 

The author of the paper hopes that his research may 
stimulate further inquiry, and may cause archeologists to 
pause before consigning to the doubtful “Early Norman 
period” all fragments of Romanesque workmanship which 
from time to time come to light. 


SCOTS COLLEGE IN PARIS. 


NG one would have thought that Scotland would be 

drawn into the engrenage of the struggle now going 
on in France between Church and State. The struggle is, 
of course, nominally over, as the separation has been 
decreed. But it will go on for many a long year still, says 
a correspondent of the Glasgow Herald, about the property 
of the Church confiscated by the Government, and it is by 
this seizure of Church property that Scotland has been 
drawn into the matter. 

_ The French Government, with the other Church property, 
seized the Scots College in the Rue Cardinal Lemoine. 
Against this the British Government has entered protest, 
and negotiations for its surrender are being conducted by 
the British Ambassador and M. Briand, Minister of Public 
Instruction. To this department the former Ministére des 
Cultes, or Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs, belonged, and 
it is M. Briand who is entrusted with the difficult task of 
carrying out the liquidation. The seizure of the Scots 


\ * 
College was to many people the first revelation of it 


ence. I confess that though I had heard vaguely th 
was such an institution I had never seen it and didr 
know where it was situated. deg ees 
The history of how it came to be seized by the 
Government is a somewhat curious one, The Scots 
was founded by King Robert the Bruce. At the tin 
foundation there was a healthy rivalry between h 
John Baliol as to who should do most for education 
land. Baliol favoured English influence and founde 
College at Oxford. Robert the Bruce declared in fa 
French education, France being the ally against the; 
enemy, England. He accordingly founded the Coll 
Ecossais in Paris. The year of its foundation was 
The first building was in the Rue des Amandier, 
was in the vicinity of the quarter where the Scots | 
lived in the Rue des Ecossais. But in the latter hal 
seventeenth century the then Principal had the co. 
moved to the existing building in the Rue Cardinal L 
This lies on the eastern slope of the hill on wh 
Panthéon stands, a stone throw from the beaut 
church of St. Etienne du Mont. . 4 
It is not a particularly striking building from the 
A large barrack-like erection, five storeys high, it: 
the eastern side of the street. Over the main entra 
in the keystone of the arch, are the words “ Col 
Ecossois,” the old spelling of the word “ ecossais” bi 
preserved. The windows on the lower floor are 
barred, as the college was used as a prison dui 
Terror. : 
The college is still used for educational purposes 
known as the Institut Chevalier, a school of the high 
which prepares young Frenchmen for the baccalau 
French degree of Bachelor of Arts. But if the ext 
plain, even to ugliness, the interior is all the more | 
ing. A handsome oak staircase of monumental proj 
biack with age, conducts to the first floor. It is ligh) 
large diamond-paned windows with a border of blue 
glass. : pa 
On the first floor is the chapel, which has happ 
respected and left exactly as it was 300 hundred ye 
Above the entrance door is the inscription “ Hic 
naculum Dei cum Hominibus.” It is not very larg 
able to seat from 150 to 200 worshippers. It is 
oblong, and except at midday, when the sun’s rays 
by the four windows, is but dimly lighted. Thew 
like those on the staircase, are diamond-paned and t 
with ancient stained glass. On them and above tl 
is the monogram of King Robert the Bruce, surmou 
the Scottish Crown. The altar is plain, almost to : 
but the effect of the chapel is impressive and artisti 
highest degree. oe 
On the walls are marble tablets with time-worn 
tions, mostly to the memory of Scottish soldiers of 
who fell in continental wars. The only thing m¢ 
the whole chapel is a large marble tablet on wl 
inscribed the names of the students of the Institut C 
who fell in the war of 1870. ae 
The chapel is preceded by an ante-room, whi 
less interesting than the chapel itself. It has hangi 
the roof a large lustre in gilded bronze, a fine exa 
the metalwork of the seventeenth century. But! 
interesting thing in the ante-room is the sarcopl 
dark marble let into the wall near the entrance 
chapel. Here, in a silver casket, reposes the | 
James IL, the last of the Stuart kings. On it is 
scription ‘ Memoriae Augustissimi Principis Ja 
Magnae Britanniae, &c., Regis, 17 October, M.D.C.C 
the dpposite side of the room isa large tablet in black 
to the memory of Frances Jennings, Duchess of Ty) 
In this room formerly hung two portraits of th 
Pretender and his father. These have, howevé 
removed to a small room, which the Principal 
Institute Chevalier uses as a study. This is some 
be regretted, as the light is not particularly good 
pictures are not seen to the best advantage. 
Pretender is represented at half length, but the po 
the Young Pretender is a full length one. He is | 
bareheaded on a promontory in gold-chased armour 
plate, greaves and arm-pieces. The broad blue 1 
the Order of St. Louis stretches across his chest. 
bay below a fleet is seen riding at anchor. Tow 
his right arm is pointing as if giving orders for the e 
tion. 
The Scots College at one time possessed |} 
historical records, viz. the cypher correspondet 
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between the two Pretenders and the Jacobite leaders 
gland and Scotland. These were in the college at 
itbreak of the French Revolution, but since then no 
of them has been found. One story states that they 
removed to a convent in Normandy, another that they 
sold as waste paper. In any case they are hopelessly 
unless some clue to their whereabout exists in the 
ves of the Vatican. They were first deposited at the 
e in 1701, when Lewis Innis was principal. Hume 
hem when he visited Paris in 1748. er AAs i 
| this, however, does not explain how a Scottish insti- 
like the college should have got involved in the 
nt conflict between the French Government and the 
th. Itcame about in this wise. Though, according to 
iginal charter, if the college was founded “for the 
al education of Scotsmen with a view to increasing the 
sctual influence of France in Scotland,” the greater 
er of students were students of theology, and perhaps 
time were exclusively so. The result was that when, 
g the French Revolution, the property of the Church was 
cated, the Scots College was also seized. When 
leon I. established the Concordat with Rome the Scots 
ze was set free with the rest, that is to say, the French 
cnment still claimed it as its property, but allowed the 
‘ues to be devoted to their original purpose, as they 
then (erroneously) supposed to be, that is the educa- 
of young Scottish priests. The management of the 
re was handed over to the econome of the Catholic 
nary of St. Sulpice, and all the existing archives were 
ferred to his keeping. The college itself was let, and 
inds derived from this and other sources was devoted 
2 education of young Scottish priests, chosen by the 
ite of Scotland. The other source of income ot the 
College is derived from the rent of a farm at Grisy, 
Paris, which is the property of the foundation. 

aen came the present conflict between the French 
nment and the Church, which ended in the denuncia- 
yf the Concordat. The property of which, under the 
yrdat, the Church had the use again came back to the 
nment. In consequence of the original error made 
g the French Revolution, the Scots College shared the 
wf the rest. The Seminary of St. Sulpice was closed 
che students expelled, the Scottish students with the 


is against this that the British Ambassador has entered 
st. It declares that the original purpose of the college 
eneral and not exclusively religious. That it became 
S a mere accident, which in no way affects the original 
sr. The application of the revenues of the college to 
y theological—and Roman Catholic—teaching is un- 
edly contrary to the intentions of its founders. In 
wt of this contention much evidence has been collected. 
the Reformation in Scotland the principal and pro- 
*s were laymen, and many famous heretics studied 
including Buchanan, the Freethinker ; Mair, a revo- 
‘ary Protestant; and Barclay, the Quaker. 

the middle of the eighteenth century the Papal Nuncio, 
1g to the Pope, denounced the Scots College as a hot- 
f Jansenism. This deplorable state of things, he de- 
J, was due to the teaching of one Thomas Innis, who 
een prefect of the studies at the end of the seventeenth 
ty. There is, therefore, no doubt that in being devoted 
Sively to the teaching of Roman Catholic students 
evenues of the college had been “‘side-tracked” from 
original purpose. 

. Briand, the Minister of Public Instruction, has met 
sritish Ambassador in the most friendly spirit, and 
isks proof to be given him that the foundation was not 
ely Roman Catholic one to surrender the revenues to 
original purpose, that is to say, the general education 
ing Scotsmen in the French capital. 
le matter has beeu taken up by Sir Thomas Barclay, 
ell-known international lawyer in Paris. He proposes 
foney should be raised in Scotland to purchase the 
€ from the French Government. It is valued at 
ol. (400,000 francs). As, however, the French Govern- 
only holds the property in trust, and has _ hitherto 
ed the revenues derived from the letting of the college 
us farm at Grisy to the purposes (as they conceived 
/ of the foundation, this sum of 16,000/, when paid to 
‘would still be held in trust for the purposes of the 
e. The purchase would merely give the purchasers 
ee disposal of the building, while the amount paid by 
to the French Government, and held in trust by the 
_ would form the nucleus of anendowment fund. The 
© would therefore be free of debt and have a revenue 


of 480/, (the interest at 3 per cent. on 400,000 francs worth 
of French Government Rentes), A/ws the revenues of the farm 
at Grisy. 

Sir Thomas Barclay proposes that the building should 
be restored to its original use, and that the Scottish students 
should be lodged there as formerly. _ He thinks that the 
matter should be taken up by the four Scottish Universities, 
whose principals should ex officio be trustees of the college. 
Students of all kinds would be admitted, art students, 
students of music, &c., as well as those studying for the 
liberal professions. It would bea new link in that entente 
cordiale between France and Scotland, an entente that dates 
back nearly seven centuries. 


SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE sixty-first autumn meeting of the Sussex Archzo- 
logical Society, held on Monday, will be remembered 

as one of the most enjoyable outings that that body has ever 
organised. The district visited—Eastbourne and Pevensey 
—says the Sussex Daily News, is peculiarly rich in relics of 
the past, and apart from the archeological interest of the 
excursion there was the pleasure of the long drive through 
quiet country lanes with the rolling Downs never long out 
of the picture. When it is added that most glorious summer 
weather prevailed, it will be seen that nothing was lacking 
to complete the success of the day. The party was an 
unusually large one, numbering no less than 230, nearly 
double last year’s record. The large party was drawn from 
all parts of the county, and assembled at Eastbourne rail- 
way-station a little after ten o’clock. Brakes and char-a-bancs 
were in waiting, and in these the party were conveyed to 


the first object of interest, the ancient parish church of 
St. Mary. 


St. Mary's Church. 


When this building was reached, Mr. P. M. Johnston, 
architect, who had undertaken to describe its-features, had 
not arrived, and accordingly the Rev. W. Budgen stepped 
into the breach and gave an interesting sketch of its early 
history from the day when in 1054 King Edward the Con- 
fessor made a grant of a church and its endowment to the 
abbot of Fécamp, in Normandy. 

Mr. Johnston arrived shortly afterwards and continued 
the story, explaining that in 1160 the work of rebuilding the 
church was undertaken—an operation which lasted some 
twenty-five years. The earliest feature of the church as it 
now stands is the chancel arch. Mr. Johnston drew atten- 
tion to the remarkable suite of mouldings on the arch—the 
nebulé ornament of the outer order, and the chevron or 
zigzag of the inner. The nebulé ornament, he explained, 
is not very often met with, and this is, indeed, the only 
instance of its occurrence in Sussex. Other peculiarities 
noted by the speaker were the remarkable deviation to the 
north of the axis of the chancel and the step down into the 
chancel—the latter owing, no doubt, to the fall of the 
ground towards the north-east. A great number of fish 
markings in the stone on the arches of the south side of the 
chancel suggested that they were built with the proceeds of 
atoll on fish. The nave was of later date, and the style 
became fully developed Early English, whereas in the 
chancel it was the earlier, simpler and far more beautiful 
work of the transitional Norman period. The occurrence 
of a clerestory was unusual at this early date. Mr. Johnston 
also drew attention to the almost unrivalled early screen- 
work between the arches of the chancel, the Flamboyant 
window in the east wall of the chapel, which he had 
the pleasure of restoring from a very mutilated state a few 
years ago, the perfect rood-stair turret on the north of the 
nave, the second rood-stair in the south-west pier of the 
chancel, the Decorated font, the Easter sepulchre, on the 
north and the range of piscinas and sedilia on the south of 
the chancel. 

A hurried visit was paid to the quaint old parsonage 
house near by, and also to the crypt under the Lamb Inn, 
presumed to be part of the original thirteenth-century inn. 
With respect to the former Mr. Johnston stated that steps 
had been taken to acquire it for use as a sort of church 
house, but owing to Jack of agreement between the parties 
concerned these had come to nothing. 


Langney and Westham. 


The drive was then continued to Langney. The object 
of interest here was a building which was originally a 
grange of Lewes Priory and was occupied by a succession 
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of well-to-do tenants till the Reformation, but is now a 
farmhouse. The fourteenth-century chapel still remains, 
and this was inspected with much interest. Another short 
drive brought the party to Westham Church. Mr. Johnston 
pointed out three perfect Norman windows in the south wall 
of the nave, and also drew attention to the transept with its 
Norman arch—probably one of two, the other having been 
destroyed when the church was widened. The roof, he 
said, was of quite exceptional width for a Sussex church— 
no less than 24 feet. There was a very fine rood-screen, 
the remains of which are now to be seen at the west of the 
church. Three piscinas are distributed about the church, 
each with its little credence shelf. At the conclusion of his 
paper Mr. Johnston made the sad announcement that the 
Bishop of Chichester had passed away that morning. 


Pevensey Castle. 


At Pevensey Castle the réle of guide devolved on Mr. 
L. F. Salzmann, who described in detail the excavations 
which are now in progress and the results achieved so far. 
After an interval for lunch at the Royal Oak, the party 
returned to the castle, where Mr. Salzmann dealt with the 
later history of the building from the time of the Conquest, 
when it came into the hands of Robert, half-brother of the 
Conqueror, who threw up the keep mound, probably dug a 
moat and also repaired the Roman walls. 

In 1250 the property came into the hands of Peter of 
Savoy, who seemed to have built the present castle, so that 
in 1264, when it was held for six months by the Royal 
against the Baronial forces, it was comparatively new. Mr. 
Salzmann pointed out the design of the building, and ex- 
plained that the garrison would be a very small one from 
the modern point of view. The professional troops did not 
seem to have numbered more than twenty or thirty men at 
at any time, besides which there would have been various 
tenants of lands in the neighbourhood who owed knight’s 
service, probably commuted for a money payment after the 
thirteenth century. The towers were for the most part 
covered with lead, which protected them for some time, 
but in the end was the cause of their ruin, because it was 


a | 
‘the most valuable thing in the castle, and the royal oy 
decided to strip it off and sell it. In 1573 when the, 
was getting ruinous the lead was valued at 253/,, whij 
woodwork was only worth 60s., the iron 5s., and there 
no glass left in any of the windows. In 1541, s5/ was 
for 600 loads of the square facing stones, which w; 
build Priesthaus. Nothing but the difficulty of getti) 
the stones at a higher level seemed to have preserve 
castle. Canon Cooper expressed the thanks of the | 
to Mr. Salzmann and Mr. Johnston for their Papers. 
also appealed for support to the fund which is being r 
to secure the Barbican House, Lewes, as the home 9 
Society. The purchase price is 2,000/, of which goo/ 


been raised. 
“ Priestholes” at Glynleigh, = = 
A hurried visit was paid to Pevensey Church, wher 
Johnston pointed out the many features of interest, 
also expressed the regret of Archdeacon Sutton | 
owing to the death of a relative which called 
away he was unable to conduct the party oyer 
church. The party drove to Priesthaus, where 
the absence of Mr. Alexander Campbell, Mrs, C: 
bell with the assistance of Mr. Norman Innes and | 
Edwards, entertained a number of the visitors to tea 
remainder being similarly entertained at Glynleigh by 
and Mrs. Cunliffe Smith. Mr. Johnston gave a brief ad¢ 
on the latter house which, he said, dated back from 
sixteenth century, the only unusual feature being 
turrets, the upper parts of which, it was suggested, mr 
have been used as “priestholes” in the days of Qu 
Elizabeth and the Stuarts. The last object which clai 
the attention of the party was an apparently dilapid 
outbuilding of a farm at Otham which, however, pr 
to be the remains of a chapel of the period 1290-1310, 
was built, Mr. Johnston explained, by the Premonstraten 
canons, who decided to found a house in Sussex, but fo 
the place so unhealthy that they decided to abandon it 
moved to Bayham, where they built the well-known ab 


From Otham the party drove to Polegate station, wl 
they took train to their various destinations. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY, BIRKENHEAD: a 


SOUTH BRANCH CARNEGIE LIBRARY (Rock FERRY), BIRKENHEAD. e 
LJ. R. Mewton, Architect. ) a 


a building is to be erected on the site of the present 

library in Grove Road, but the area of the site will be 
as large again, additional land having been purchased for 
this purpose. The entrance is to be in the centre of the 
Grove Road front. It will be observed from the plan that 
there 1s no light upon one side, and only such as can be 
obtained from a passage on the other side. The two 
rooms—reading and reference—are therefore arranged at 
each side of the central corridor, with bay Windows, so as to 
obtain the maximum amount of diffused light from the front. 


The light thus obtained would not be sufficient to light ! 
whole room, and roof lights have therefore been 4) 
employed. Another consideration of great importance 
the supervision of the entire building by one assistant ; | 
lending department is consequently placed at the rear, W 
the staff-room in the centre. A glance at the plan \ 
show that the assistant at the counter or his desk can ha 
the fullest supervision of each room without leaving ! 
place. The reading standards and tables are placed lon, 
tudinally, to facilitate this supervision. ; 
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ie borrowers’ hall is to have a domed roof, glazed with 


ated leaded lights, and the entrance corridor will have 
orated plaster ceiling with leaded lights let in as 


5, The whole of the joinery will be of hardwood 
.d and polished, and the floors will be laid with maple 
; in pattern. The exterior of the building will be 
with white stone and red Ruabon brick, with West- 


InsPEection 


I 


i gesar as 


morland green slates for the roof, The style chosen is 
French Renaissance, bay windows being used in the reading 
and reference-rooms so as to obtain the maximum amount 
of light from all directions. The entire building will be 
heated with hot water on the low-pressure system, and each 
room is to be separately ventilated. The architect is Mr. 
J. R. Mewton, 59 Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 
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BURNTISLAND CHURCH. 


N Sunday next the parish church of Burntisland, in 
Fife, will be reopened after renovation and decora- 
tion. Historically and architecturally the building is inte- 
resting. It was built in 1592-4, as the successor of the 
Catholic church at Kirkton, which dated from the year 
1234. It is a square building with a four-sided tower and 
octagonal belfry rising from the converging lines of its roof. 
The style of its architecture is Dutch, there being in those 
times considerable intercourse between the Low Countries 
and the Fife coast. Its design is unique in Scotland, and it 
is said to be an exact reproduction of a church standing to 
this day in Amsterdam. Prominent Dutch artists decorated 
the panels of the gallery with pictures characteristic of 
Holland. Like many other ancient ecclesiastical edifices 
its interior has suffered at the hands of ignorant though 
possibly well-meaning decorators. Its massive masonry 
pillars, with the stone arches which spring from them 
to support the roof were treated to successive coats of 
paper and paint until they looked positively unsightly, 
and the beautiful panel paintings were hidden beneath 
_layers of paint. Recently a movement was started to 
_ restore the interior to something like its original aspect. 
The pillars and arches have now been cleaned and the 
masonry laid bare. Under the direction of Sir Rowand 
Anderson a scheme of decorative panelling in Italian style 
hasbeen applied to the ceiling, which bears in the four 
largest panels an epitome of the church’s history, thus :— 
1234, Erection of old church at Kirkton ; 1592-4, erection of 
present Burgh Church; 1601, Bible translation proposed 
at Assembly presided over by James VI.; 1907, Burgh 
Church renovated. One of the panels in the front of the 
gallery has been cleaned, showing a picture of a Dutch 
galley, from whose broadsides cannon are seen protruding. 
It is believed that with care the whole of the pictures could 
be restored to their original beauty, but there are no funds 
with which to carry on the work, which is to be left in 
abeyance meantime. 

In 1601 there was held in the church a General Assembly 
of the Scottish Reformed Church. At that assembly King 
James VI. was present, along with all the leaders of the 
church, including Andrew Melville. King James VI.’s seat, 
built of oak, with diamond-shaped panelling, and partly 
encircling one of the pillars, still stands. It is now used 
as the seat for the town councillors when they are “ kirked.” 
At the same assembly there was introduced the first public 
proposal for the translation of the Bible. The translation 
was agreed to. Eighteen months later King James went to 
England, where he got the English bishops to make the 
translation, instead of the Scottish churchmen. Ten years 
afterwards, as the result of that assembly decree, the 
Authorised Version as we now have it was published. 
Charles I., born in Dunfermline Palace, has also visited 
the church, which has seated Oliver Cromwell, Archbishop 
Laud and other dignitaries of Church and State. Mr. T. A. 
Wallace, town clerk of Burntisland, is defraying the cost of 
restoring the pillars and arches, the congregation being at 
the expense of the decorative work, the total outlay being 
fully 600/. 


GENERAL. 


The Rev. Canon Rupert H. Morris, D.D., F.S.A., has been 
appointed editor of “The Archzologia Cambrensis,” in 
place of the late Mr. Romilly Allen. 


Mr. Atholl Macgregor, Ardchoyle, has given a sum of 
money, amounting to nearly 2,000/., towards the building of 
a lady chapel at the east end of Perth Cathedral, to be 
designed by Mr. Pearson. Some further offers of money 
are announced, to be used towards the completion of the 
west end. A sub-committee of the Chapter has been 
appointed to consider and report upon the whole question. 

The Late Mr. George Allen, who during several years 
was the publisher of Ruskin’s books, was originally a car- 
penter. But as he showed some skill in drawing at the 
Working Men’s College he was taught by Ruskin to etch 
and engrave. He helped to catalogue the Turner drawings. 
Afterwards it was settled that all the business arrangements 
for the production and disposal of Ruskin’s books should 
be entrusted to him. 


A Maison de Retraite for French artists (painters and 
sculptors) is in course of erection at Montlignon, from the 
designs of M. Nénot. The whole of the cost is borne by 
Madame Jules Comte. There will-be-not only residences, 
but ateliers for the use of the inmates. . 


London, 144 in Bradford and 155 in Birmingham. __ 
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Mr. W. Laurier has published a comely voli, 
“The Cathedrals and Churches of Northern It;, 
Mr. T. Francis Bumpus. The book contains eighty, 
many of them in colour, and a coloured frontispiece , 
Griggs. Among the numerous cathedrals and ¢; 
described are. those of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, . 
Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Modena, Piacenza, C, 
Bergamo, Milan, Pavia, Asti, Vercelli, Novara and T: 


The Petition “to erect halls, &c., at Saughton P;. 
the Scottish National Exhibition of Industry, Scie), 
Art came up at Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court on | 
inst. Lord Dean of Guild Wilson, who presided, s, 
the Court were prepared to grant a warrant, but the 
like to see that all the “ principals” were bolted | 
nailed. This undertaking was given’ and the pla) 
passed. aah 


The Restoration of Holyrood Chapel remains uni, 
It is understood that the St. Andrew Society he 
moving in the matter, and that a committee of a co): 
nature have taken certain steps. A memorial, itis b, 
has been forwarded to the trustees, Sir John §, 
Maxwell and Lord Balcarres, enjoining them to ay; 
His Majesty on the subject; and this request is su), 
by the opinion of architects and builders in Edinbur| 
do not accept the ruling of the gentleman called in 
trustees. The memorial is signed by the Earl of St; 
honorary president of the Society. It is possible t 
question may become a legal one. E 


The Rev. J. Still, rector of Ketteringham, asked, 
Norwich Consistory Court on Tuesday, for a faculty t’ 
somewhat extensive repairs to his church. “ The rc, 
said, ‘‘ was in a bad condition, and a new one must | 
vided ; the walls would have to be underpinned, t} 
large buttresses at the east end would have to be take: 
and rebuilt, and other work would have to be done,| 
would involve the removal of a monument to $: 


-William Peach, to which the family raise no obj! 


The entire cost (about 1,500/.) would be defrayed by) 
bers of the Boileau family. Citation was issued. _ 


ey). 

The Dundee Presbytery have adopted the follow; 
solution :—“ That in view of the Town Council’s ref. 
clerk be instructed to communicate to the Kirk Si 
Mr. Chalmers’s report and the correspondence betwe| 
Presbytery and the Town Council, with the recommer} 
(1) to accept the Town Council’s offer to restore the chi 
in the manner. proposed by them, believing that w! 
might be preferable to have the Steeple Church reb! 
suggested by Mr. Chalmers, it is at present inexpedi! 
press for such a scheme, and that the repairs prope: 
be made upon that church would be sufficient * 
years to come ; and (2) to satisfy themselves as to the 
and specification of the whole work, and to see to its | 
carried through with all convenient speed.” es 


At a Special Meeting of Lockerbie Town Cout! 
Saturday, Mr. W. Cuthbertson, Lauriston Place, Edini 
was appointed burgh surveyor in room of Mr. Wi 
Stewart, who has received a similar appointment at | 


bank. There were seventy-five applications. Bt i 


A Manchester Merchant who died recently hi 
queathed to the Northern Counties Supplementary Hi 
for Chronic and Incurable Diseases all his -water) 
drawings, pen-and-ink sketches, etchings and engr! 
with the request that they be hung around the wards 


they may give some pleasure to the inmates. =| 


An Edinburgh Sculptor is of opinion that a goo! 
ness of Mr. Carnegie, which he is in a position to $ 
should be welcomed by library directors “ who wish 
Mr. Carnegie the recognition he is so justly entitlec 
his generous gifts to their respective cities, and thus 
the present and future generations that will visit th 
negie libraries ‘to store their minds with noble tho 
by looking upon a correct likeness of the great | 
thropist.” Dunfermline Town Council has establis 
precedent by declining to take action in the matter. — 


The Stockport Town Council have appointed a ‘ 
committee to deal with the question of unhealthy ares 
to carry into effect the powers obtained under the His 
of the Working Classes Acts. The medical officer of ’ 
of the borough recently reported that there were ov! 
closed-in courts in the town. Dr. Smeeth, the chairn? 
the health committee, said that the infant mortal! 
Stockport was 186 per 1,000, as compared with J 
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Ole Kechiteck. 


THE WEEK. 


1as lately been made known through documentary 
lence that Burron, the author of the Natural History, 
. during a period of twelve years an amateur iron- 
ter. On his estate he found iron, and in 1768 he 
menced to erect works. The furnaces and other 
s were made of slag-bricks. His principal forge 
circular on plan, although the experience of that 
was in favour of a square building. The Govern- 
tt inspector of the time reported that Burron had 
luced malleable iron of excellent quality and some 
1 also. The ironworks were not profitable to the 
ector. He expended 300,000 livres upon them and 
jucted the works during twelve years, but he had to 
idon them in order to avoid increasing his. loss. 
experience enabled him to write a chapter on iron. 
e had received any encouragement from the Govern- 
it it is not unlikely that many modern improvements 
ld have been anticipated. But he found, on the 
trary, that the State derived more benefit from his 
works than the owner. 


Ir appears that in the offices of the Ministers 
Paris there are numerous pieces of furniture 
ch possess unusual historic or artistic interest. 
listers come and go so quickly in France, there is 
le risk that those works will not receive uniform 
, The Société des Amis du Louvre, of which 
eral wealthy and generous amateurs are members, 
sider that the furniture should be deposited in the 
seum. For that purpose they have offered a large 
1 of money to enable the pieces to be reproduced— 
originals afterwards being placed in the Louvre. 
ge as is the building, it will be difficult to find room 
the additions, and it may. be necessary..to. remove 
cts of inferior importance or which have become too 
iliar to be interesting. It may be mentioned in 
nection with the Louvre that Poussin’s Deluge has 
1 satisfactorily restored by M. DENIZARD, and that 
race of the lacerations is to be discerned. 


Ir the forthcoming Franco-British Exhibition in 
don, from which so much is anticipated. on both 
s of the Channel, is to be a success there must be 
nimity among those who have voices in the arrange- 
t. .Itis therefore to be regretted that M. Ronin, 
sculptor, should have already resigned his member- 
of the committee. Of late years he_ has often 
ed London and taken part in various exhibitions, 
it may consequently be supposed in France that his 
ence in this country is unlimited. Various specula- 
shave arisen about the cause of the resignation. 
s allowable for men to imagine that because 
Xopin is an innovator ‘he cannot approve of the 
tance of works which were produced according to 
‘mi¢ methods. The committee desire that all 
ties of French art should be exhibited, and that 
jonal as well as independent ideas should be 
tht under the eyes of visitors to the exhibition: It 
: only in England that French art has to be dis- 
d, and the committee of which M. Ropin was a 
»er intend in course of time to realise that vast 


MONG the 1,381 students “at the evening classes of 
teffield -T echnical School there are 163 who are 
sented as ° architects and building trades.” Next 
- €ngineers, turners, fitters and pattern-makers - 
orm, the largest section. Among the students 
ave passed through the civil engineering courses 
Te registered as / architects’.assistants.”. It has 
ound that several of the students attending the 
3 are drawn from the ranks of assistant engineers, 
pupils on railways and waterworks, assistant 


engineers and assistant surveyors to corporations, urban 
and rural district councils, building and sanitary 
inspectors, &c. Formerly such students had to rely 
for their professional equipment on what they could 
learn during their articles, and from the practice of a 
single principal. In Sheffield metallurgy occupies the 
foremost place on account of its connection with the 
industries of the city. It has now been practically con- 
ceded that in connection with the Imperial College of 
Science at South Kensington, Sheffield is to be taken 
as the national centre for the study of steel metallurgy. 


Tue Eiffel Tower in Paris seems to be destined 
to serve for experiments in colour. Originally it 
was painted in orange. Four years afterwards red 
was preferred and endured for six years. In 1890 it 
received a coating of golden yellow. The law about 
painting exterior works every three years is not appli- 
cable to structures in the clear air of Paris, for the 
appearance of the structure has remained unchanged 
during eight years. For the first time it has been 
resolved to try the effect of two colours. From the 
base to the third platform ferro-brun will be applied. 
It consists of an oxide of iron with chrome yellow. 
From the third platform and upwards silver white will 
be employed. ‘rhe painting is expected to occupy three 
months and will cost 3,000/, 


TueE late Professor L. F, VeERNON-Harcourt, who 
died on Saturday in his sixty-eighth year, had a wide 
reputation as a consulting engineer. A glance. at his 
book, “ Achievements in Engineering during the last 
Half-Century,” is almost enough to suggest the wide 
range of his knowledge and interest in all branches of 
his profession. After an University education he 
became a pupil of the late Sir Joun Hawxsuaw. In 
his office there was a possibility of acquiring a know- 
ledge of every kind of engineering construction ; and 
Mr. Vernon - Harcourt by accident, or preference, 
became connected with harbour and dock works. In 
1882 he received the appointment of Professor of Civil} 
Engineering at University College, London, which he: 
held for over twenty years. He wrote books on 
harbours and docks, rivers and canals, water supply and: 
other subjects. He was a member of the Suez Canal 
Works Commission, represented this country at the 
Navigation Congress at Milan, and served upon the 
international jury upon canal lifts. He was proud of 
his profession, and he said that “if engineers in. the 
future continue, as in the last half-century, increasing 
and extending the benefits resulting from their works, 
they will justly be. regarded as ranking among the 
greatest benefactors of mankind.” 


Tue auditors of the Local Government Boards of 
Englandand Ireland now appear to scrutinise the accounts 
of the local authorities in a more microscopic fashion 
than formerly. The Dublin Corporation will have to 
submit to several surcharges. Under the Libraries 
Act the amount is 1,767/. One of the building sur- 
veyors of the Corporation was suspended for negligence 
without pay, but he received 144/, which is another 
surcharge. The waterworks committee had an outing, 
and the expense connected with it has been surcharged.. 
An association acted as an examining body, but under 
the Libraries Act teaching only is recognised, and 
the amount was disallowed. The question is, “ How, 
are. the surcharges to be -met?” Some of | the 
members of corporations and borough authorities are. 
working men, and their tenure of office. often involves: 


loss to them. If responsibility for outlay about. which 
opinions differ is to fall on individual members very. few: 
will be ambitious of the office. In Dublin it appears. 
the salary and allowances made to the. Lord Mayor, 
amounting to 2,455/, are illegal.. Works committees 
have in most places control of the largest proportion of 
the expenditure, and it becomes a serious consideration 
should any of their acts be questioned by an auditor. 
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GHEERAERTISING BRUGES. 


By Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


\ X JHAT may be called the Gheeraertising of Bruges 

is going on apace in that fascinating city. We 
have deliberately coined the word, as it explains tully 
the objects of the “ powers that be” in Bruges and of 
private residents fortunate enough to own ancient 
houses there of any pretensions, whether of Gothic or 
Renaissance style, for the restorations—at least those of 
public buildings—are based on the old  Bird’s-Eye 
View Map of Bruges,” by Marc GHEERAERT, discovered 
at Liibeck (above all places) some years back by Mr. 
WEALE. 

The new front of the Governor’s residence on 
the Grand’ Place, though fine in its unfinished state, 
with the Post Office alongside, is probably not based on 
the plan above referred to, and we think the Post Office 
building loses somewhat. in character by the too 
uniform and deep colour of its brick and by the blue 
limestone employed for the windows and dressings, the 
more so as it contrasts rather unfavourably with the 
white stone building of the Palace; but perhaps 
when the whole of that front is at length finished— 
evidently not in this generation—the other corner will 
be constructed to match. Tenders were issued last 
month for the reconstruction of the Rue Breydel portion 
‘towards the Bourg, and it was about time, for the 
shallow houses and shops there had been pulled down 
about five years, and nothing done to make the place 
presentable. ‘he prospect of visitors from all parts for 
the ‘‘ historic week” and the exhibition of the Golden 
Fleece evidently roused the authorities, lest they should 
get a bad reputation for their slowness in carrying out 
much-needed public work. If they had simply taken 
the pains to erect a tidy and high hoarding in front of 
the ‘venerable ruins” in that thoroughfare, and paid 
attention to the completion of the Grand’ Place front 
during those five years, there would have been “0 
complaints,” but only half that side has been completed 
since the disastrous fire there in 1878. 

In the public works line Ghent can give Bruges a 
very long start—and a handsome beating into the 
bargain. 

Among the restorations of public buildings, though 
the intention is good, we regret to see history wiped 
-out by the restorer with a view to bringing them into 
line with Marc Gueerarrt. Alongside the church of 
Notre-Dame, for instance, is the Gruythuis, once a 
charming town residence of a great Bruges family, with 
tribune in the church. The dainty turret had a low 
triangular roof till the restorer came on the scene and 
erected over it, on shafts, another roof—a little more 
pointed—with a pierced parapet round its base and a 
diminutive staircase turret, to bring it back to its 
incongruous aspect of 1562. The main building, too, 
has been somewhat meddled with to secure uniformity, 
-and the structure is now seen from the roadway, some 
wretched little hovels having been swept away that hid 
it from view ; but they had nice little gables, and made 
.a picturesque bottle-neck approach to the Dijver. 

On the Dijver, nearly facing the Nepomucene bridge, 
‘a curious excrescence on a corner house front has been 
stuck on, and it is supported, over the pavement, by a 
couple of columns en guise d'arcade, The effect is more 
quaint than pleasing. 

The west front of Notre-Dame Church is being 
rebuilt entirely (and set back a few feet), they say, from 
the original design, The entrance to the Rue Ste 
Cathérine and the approaches of the Hopital St. Jean. 
will gain a few feet in consequence. A railing has 
been put alongside the north aisle of the church between 
awful examples of stone columns. 

At the hospital some very good restoration work has 
recently been effected, but the work was not quite com- 
plete in July, and apparently it is intended to wait 
some time before finishing the undertaking. | 


ma 


The pictures have been removed from the Académie 
to the Musée des Beaux-Arts at the Ecole Bogaerde, 
and the space available seems inadequate; but the 
Académie has been practically rebuilt during the last 
few years, and is only half its former width on the 
Place Jean Van Eyck. In the last year or two, like- 
wise, the elegant slightly curved equilateral roof to the 
delightful turret has given place to a pierced parapet 
and a disappointing two-stage fléche with apparently 
heavy detail, We must confess to unmixed disgust at 
this uncalled-for spoiling of such a (formerly) charming 
structure, whether it has been Gheeraerted or not, 
The Académie is totally unrecognisable from what i 
was before it was touched by the restorer. Int 
de l’Académie alongside, the huge brick gable, practically 


St. Jacques’s Church front has been restored and| 
parvis opened out, partly at the expense of the garden of 
the Hotel du Commerce, and St. Giles’s Church sacristy 
has been pulled down and a Gothic brick one erected 
The fine central shaft and vaulting of the old saerist; 
disappeared with the rest. That church, too, has beer 
“restored.” . a 

Of the houses now being refronted in many place: 
in the town we can speak with greater satisfaction, anc 
we congratulate the authorities on their decision 
insist on the preservation of the old bricks fron 
demolished old houses for use in the new fronts, 
their durability is undoubted and their colouring of th 
beautiful half-pink half-yellow tint; and white s 
dressings are being more used than formerly, to 
artistic advantage. ee 

Equally destructive as to the Académie has bee! 
unfortunate transformation of the once charming Gild 
des Arquébusiers of St. Sébastien, near the Rampar 
The long building, with stepped gables at the ends 
delightful turret, has been completely transformec 
its detriment—with the addition of a “pavilion” Styl 
body stuck on one of its fronts, a toy corner turret a 
each end of the main body, and the singularly 
main turret uncharactered and rendered finikin an) 
thin—altogether a most miserable and mischievou 
transformation, which ought not to have been tolerate 
by the most ardent admirer of Marc GHEERAERT an 
the artistically inclined Brugeois. | 

It is devoutly to be hoped no sacrilegious hands wi 
be laid on the glorious belfry—the noblest tower of 1 
kind ; but really, after what we have seen here in tl 
way of history-destroying restorations, one fears th 
worst may yet come to pass. | 

Of the new Bruges that is arising, we are optimisti 
though some Ostendish houses disfigure the neighbou 
hood of the entrance to the Rue d’Ostende. Howeve 
a very fine Bruges-style house has been erected at 0! 
corner of that entrance, facing the Rue d’Ostende, a 
chiefly of old bricks. | 

Some of the buildings of the new Installatio) 
Maritimes are also in the old style, but there is, 
fortunately, a sprinkling of the very reverse amo: 
them. 7 
Passing, favourable mention may be made of 4 


* 


turreted house by the Minne-Water, and of the mode} 
Béguinage, while the restoration of the Potéri 


chapel front and adjacent seven gables is pleasing. 


Mr. T. E. Colicuct has been appointed consulting arc 
tect to the Manchester Corporation on the subject of | 
possibility of adapting the old Infirmary buildings for use 
reference library, art gallery and municipal offices. + 
special committee had previously passed the follow’ 
resolution :—'‘ That the consideration of the reports of 
special committee ve Royal Infirmary site be deferred, 
the object of securing an opinion from an absolutely «* 
interested architect free from local circumstances, who 1: 
be commissioned to report upon the possible adaptabiy 
of the Royal Infirmary buildings to the purposes ola 


reference library, art gallery and municipal offices.” 


— 
om non wo 


2 
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1E GOTHIC OF NORTHERN ITALY.* 


E volume on Italian churches: by Mr. Francis 
Bumpus represents seven weeks of travel. As 
ders are aware, he already has written about 
rals and churches in England and Wales, France 
ermany, all of which are allied in different ways. 
ym his acquaintance with Gothic he was cognisant 
1e majority of examples of the style in Italy 
little of that inspiration which created the 
rn buildings, and he therefore ‘hesitated before 
ng the publisher’s offer to write about Italian 
es. . f 

2 volume displays the characteristics of the author. 
iglish painters who.took subjects from architecture, 
ioarenow almost extinctas arace—WykeE Bay_iss 
he last of them—in representing foreign churches 
ave felt that architecture by itself can appear to be 
‘than the men who created it, and accordingly 
ook care to introduce worshippers in various 
,as if to suggest the subserviency of the great 
igs to other interests. They were not always 
in recording ceremonies; Davin Robserts, 
ily, followed a ritual of his own, which was 
ely grandiose. Mr. Bumpus in his treatment is 
uggestive of Roperts, Prout, WiLp, Reap, Haic 
her painters than of the ordinary architectural 
tsman. He does not care for empty churches. 
; a fellow-feeling for mortals in their endeavour to 
worship ; and his churches are therefore not the 
ms of the guide-books or the skeletons of architec- 
matomists, but the shrines in which humanity 
S at once most humble and most exalted. His 
of scale is not determined by the proportion of 
0 the whole, but by the relative importance of the 
ppers. There is consequently an expression of 
s when he has to describe a building which’ sug- 
infinity by its greatness as compared with the 
s who bend in devotion within it. For instance, 
describing Milan Cathedral, he says :— 


ré waS an immense concourse of people present, 
sre Was no impression of a crowd. The church was 
onged, not even full; there still seemed room for a 
to come in. In ordinary buildings when they are 
o their utmost capacity the architecture disappears, 
> mind and eye are occupied only with the men and 
. “But the Duomo at Milam can never be thus put 

Fill it full of human life, it would still be some- 
reater than them all. Men, however numerous they 
be, would be but appendages to its mountainous 
As the sky is more than the stars, and the wooded 
more than the trees, so is Milan Cathedral more than 
nount of humanity that can be gathered within its 


. Bumpus was rewarded for his sympathy by 
able to witness a greater variety of ceremonies 
‘all in the way of ordinary travellers during a 
longer period. At Ratisbon he was. present 
ordination, the ceremonies commencing at eight 
- in the morning. The hymns were sung in a 
rT which suggested a combination of medizevalism 
odernity, The impression made on him is 
ed in his own words, and they deserve to be 
not only as indicating the power of sound, but 
bling us to understand the Spirit in which Mr. 
S sets about describing church buildings... He is 
1 critic who like an Indian after scalps seeks out 
'In order to demonstrate his superiority, but a 
ho is not ashamed of his emotions, for he knows 
1€ touch of nature or art can make us all akin :— 


of every Piece a silence like that of 
urch, as if some celestial vision had 


he Cathedrals and Chure 
\Cis Bumpus. _ With eighty- 


hes of Northern Italy. By 
olour),» (London; T. Wer 


one illustrations (nine of which 
ner Laurie.) 


} expect to hear. ‘The air seemed stirred with the trembling 


of angelic wings, or as if the gates of heaven had been 
opened and a wandering breath from the songs of seraphs 
had been borne to earth. A few sounds which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have been merely a passing 
luxury to the ear, heard on this solemn occasion and 
beneath a noble vault, were like a purifying wave, which, 
for an instant, swept over the soul, bearing away with it all 
the soil and stains of ‘earth, and leaving it pure as infancy. 
There was, it is true,-a refluent tide; and the world, dis- 
placed by the solemn strain, came back with the echo; but, 
though we. cannot keep the heights we are competent to 
gain, we are the better for the too brief exaltation. 


Professor FREEMAN considered it was wise for the 
student of architecturé to enter Italy from Germany, 
and to begin with Trent. It may be said that Mr. 
Bumpus follows that route, although he has some 
remarks on churches at Vagara, Bergamo and others of 
the north. He felt the surprise of most architects 
when, on entering the Trent Duomo, he found before his 
eyes a building which recalled some of those he had 
seen in Germany and France. It is wonderfully 
suggestive of Norman work, and at the same time the 
piers appear to be lighter than was usual in that style. 
It is no wonder Mr. Bumpus says he was fascinated by 
it. At Verona it was not long before he visited the 
Campanile. He offers some interesting remarks on 
those structures. Only under special circumstances 
would he recommend the adoption of the tower in 
England. He says :—“ Let the portraiture of the cam- 
panile be by all means transferred to the sketch-book, 
but do not let the more substantial image of it be 
attempted elsewhere in England than in a town. With 
what success this has been achieved those who know 
the early pointed campanile of St. James the Less in 
Upper Garden Street and the neighbouring Byzantine 
one of the Roman Cathedral at Westminister are able to 
judge.”’ He was attracted by the ‘fine limestone of 
Verona, which has been called bronzine from its metallic 
sound when struck. He also refers to some of 
the architects which the city produced. One was Fra 
Gr1aconpo, who was once described as an old and new 
library of all that was good in science. Like other 
clever men, he seems to have wandered from city to 
city, and appears to have been royal architect in Paris. 
San MicuE te was likewise a native of Verona, ‘and it 
is believed his portrait was introduced by’ Titian in The 
Assumption: ‘Mr. Bumrus witnessed thé ceremony of 
confirmation in the cathedral, which differed from the 
customary practice, for instead of the ‘children being 
arranged at the altar rails they were placed in files 
along the nave, and the bishop confirmed them all stand- 
ing. Besides the cathedral he finds much to admire in 
the churches of Sta Anastasia, St. Peter and St. Zeno. 
The last he considers to be the grandest specimen of 
the Lombardo-Romanesque’ basilica in existence.’ 
Concerning the brickwork of North Italy, Mr. Bumpus 
remarks :— 


Important as is the brickwork of Northern Germany, 
upon which I have dwelt at some length in my volume on 
the architecture of that country (“The Cathedrals and 
Churches of the Rhine and North Germany”), it cannot be 
compared in general artistic interest with that of the North 
of Italy. Much as there is to find fault with in the con- 
struction and general system of ‘désign of the Italian build- 
ings of the Middle Ages; it would be idle to deny to them 
those highest merits which mark’ the work of civilised, 
delicate and refined artists. German architecture, after the 
end of the thirteenth century, was. uninteresting and 
unrefined beyond that of any other country, and the ascend- 
ing scale would take us from it ‘through England.and Spain 
and the North of France, on to the greatest perfection which 
was reached in some Of their works by the best Italian 
artists. In saying this I by no means give the palm to the 
Italian artist, far from it. But his work has certain tender 
graces, especially in its detail, which has never been 
surpassed ; though at the same time no English architect is 
wise who proceeds, as so many have done, to study it with: 
out first of all having studied, to such an extent as to be 
thoroughly, penetrated with, the spirit of the inimitable old 


180 
churches of his own country. There is some charming 
brickwork in the fourteenth-century Gothic church of 
St. Fermo Maggiore, close to the Ponto Navi, but it displays 
one of those features of sham construction to which I have 
drawn attention both in Italy and in Germany, ze. the 
screen wall carried up high above the roofs, but of no 
possible use. 


It is not to be expected that an enthusiast for 
Gothic can enjoy the work of Patiapio, which for most 
architects is the chief attraction of Vicenza. Mr. 
Bumpus, however, avoids sneering at what appears to 
be mere flimsiness of construction, better adapted for 
stage purposes than for ordinary use. But-he considers 
that “every candid critic must admit how inferior in 
interest and association are his artificial compositions 
to the sometimes less artistic but genuine and durable 
erections which the Italian Medizeval architects, supply- 
ing the wants of their day with the materials nearest to 
hand, have left as illustrations of brick and marble in 
the Middle Ages.” He finds metal more attractive in 
the severe old cathedral and‘in the church’ of, St. 
Lorenzo. In Padua the paintings of Giotto and other 
early artists allure many visitors from bestowing atten- 
tion on the architecture. Yet there is no place which 
is more of a demonstration of the failure of an excess 
of wall decoration than Padua. Mr. Bumpus, like other 
travellers, was subjected to the reaction which seems to 
be inevitable when eyes are wearied with pictures 
without intervening spaces, for-he cannot conceal his 
admiration for the interior of Sta Giustina, although it 
is of an almost commonplace type of Italian Renais- 
sance. The building might easily be considered as 
especially favoured, for time seems to have little effect 
upon it. ice 

The first impression which Venice makes on a 
traveller is one of those exquisite pleasures which, 
unfortunately, are not to be repeated. It is very diffi- 
cult to avoid echoing what many others have said 
when one is endeavouring to describe such an interior 
as St. Mark’s. “The first impression conveyed,” says 
Mr. Bumpus, ‘is that of a cavern of gold encrusted with 
precious stones which are at once splendid and sombre, 
sparkling and mysterious. Cupolas, vaults, architraves 
and walls are carved with little cubes of gilt capitals of 
unique form, among which the rays of light sparkle like 
the scales of a fish. "Where the gold ground terminates 
at the height of the columns, commences a clothing of 
the most precious varied marbles,’ porphyries and 
alabaster, relieved by pure white marble, sculptured in 
panels, string-courses and the like. The various marbles 
are arranged in broad upright bands, alternating so that 
one colour enhances the effect of the one next to it.” 
The majority of the churches of Venice are examples of 
Renaissance architecture, and have been often described. 
Mr. Bumpus therefore is content to allow St. Mark’s to 
be the sole representative of Venice in his pages. 

The cathedral of Ferrara was an early victim of 
restoration, and the contrast between the west front 
and the interior is almost suggestive of two different 
buildings. From examination of an old engraving Mr. 
Bumpus atrived at the conclusion that in the seventeenth 
century the cathedral “had its several great vaulting 
bays subdivided into two lesser ones supporting a 
triforium, comprising two triple arcades under semi- 
circular arches, and a clerestory curiously lighted by 
two tiers of very small round-headed windows.” Now 
it presents quite another appearance. But as long as 
the west front is respected the cathedral must be con- 
sidered as one of the few satisfactory examples of 
Italian Gothic. In describing Bologna Mr. Bumpus 
offers remarks on the planning of Dominican churches 
with their wide naves. He also gives a photograph of 
the restored reredos of St. Francesco. The church was 
suppressed and used as a Custom-house ; in 1866 it was 
again secularised, but once more it serves as a church. 
The great church of St. Petronio, jwhich at, one time 
took precedence of the cathedral, has been for several 
years a subject of litigation. In 1857 the Pore, to 
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whom Bologna was subject, offered 13,560/, t 
completing one of the facades. The money y 
paid. When the Italian Government took pos 
of the old city the Government refused to re 
any obligation to realise the papal offer. Afte 
spent at law it has been decided that the Gove 
is liable not only for the 13,560/, but for intere: 
The result suggests the independence of the 
judges. Considering ‘the modern price for 
work such a sum is inadequate. Mice . 
in his young days willingly accepted twelve 
for one of the kneeling angels on the t 
St. Dominic, and for the statue which surmount 
was paid only eighteen ducats. But able sculpt 
no longer to be found in Italy who are ready to y 
similar terms. a 
Ravenna is described at some length, for altt 
may not present many Gothic buildings, those 
date are remarkable, especially to lovers of rit 
is rich in basilicas. Thus to Mr. Bumpus the 1 
in Sta Agatha recalls BuTTERFIELD's pore 
St. Matthias, Stoke Newington, and at St. , 
Holborn. From Ravenna Mr. Bumpus passed t 
bardy, where architecture of a different form aw 
traveller. At the present time England appear 
ripe for a change in the style of church buildir 
Mr. Bumpus, like a great many other students in E 
is eager to see experiments in Italian Romane 
variety which the late Professor E. A. FREEMAN: 
first to recommend. But Mr. Bumpus admits | 
Romanesque churches are not faultless. “Th 
walls,” he says, ‘are frequently monotonous 
interiors are but ill-lighted, in some places obs 
others flooded with a glaring light; the distrib 
the decorative element is not always happy, f 
pillars and capitals being overcrowded with vai 
patterns, intermingled with empty, unadorned 
They impress us too powerfully with the unsettl 
of the minds of those who designed them. The: 
the religious and the heavy armour of the warr: 
be traced in them.” The cathedral of Modena 
first example he describes and it is most rem 
‘Ta Ghirlandina” he considers to be the lov 
the campaniles of Northern Italy. The cathedral o 
is one of the noblest examples of its class, but the 
rities could not have realised the characteristic: 
style when they allowed CorreGeio to pa 
cupola with figures which the Lombards wot 
tainly not tolerate. Modern inquiry has, h 
exploded the legend about the payment of the 
in copper, and his death from the effort to carry 
starving family ; indeed, the character of his 1 
suggestive of the ‘Fawn of the Renaissance” havi 
a happy man. The view of the cathedral of F 
proves that the cathedral authority has at 
realised that unadorned Romanesque become 
effective. Another fine example is St. Michael, I 
which the sculpture of the west front is unlike al 
found in a Christian church. _ Most of the figure 
doubtful orthodoxy, and probably the sculptoi 
under the influence of a different belief. Less 
is the so-called shrine of St. Augustin, which 
stand in the cathedral, but which is now once 
the church of St. Peter. | VASARI says it was ¢ 
by two Siennese sculptors in the fourteenth | 
They must have had a weakness for forgery ° 
sort of versatility which enabled them to worl 
style accepted three centuries earlier, for the 
number of the figures have a surprising air of bi 
to a time preceding that of Nicoras PisaN 
interior of the cathedral of Pavia reminded Mr. 
of Wren’s St. Paul’s ; but WREN was never SUP 
have visited Italy. Milan Cathedral forms the ¢ 
the volume, and to Mr. Bumpus it becomes mu 
aoe a vast building constructed of marble. He 
that ‘ Sa 
While awaiting the commencement of the Divin' 
within the dusky choir of the Duomo on this beaut 
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rning, the angels of architecture had many lovely and | sions passed into the hands of Sir Charles Wilmot, Kt., 
ious things to tell, and unfolded the inner meanings of | bya grant of James L- =In!-1624 they were leased for a 
ars and arches, roof and windows, lights and shadows. thousand years to Sir Thomas Roper in consideration of a 
j, as I listened, every now and then it seemed as if they | sum of 3,000/. paid by him to Sir Jas. Carroll. The town 
e telling things that I had always known before, and I | was created a borough in 1663. The castle of Baltinglass 
‘that the whole building was, as it were, a Sacrament, | stood in a small field adjoining the abbey burial-ground on 
that every outward and visible form had an inward and | the south-east side. It was demolished about the year 1882 
itual meaning which gave new dignity and power. And | by the Rev. John Usher, rector of Baltinglass, to supply 
n a solemn introductory piece was played upon the | materials for the building of a glebe-house and new church. 
mn, I felt that the angels of music too were there as | During the course of its destruction a cannon ball and the 
esses to the consecration of the beauty of melody and | seal of a Papal bull were discovered within the walls, the 
nony to the service of the temple, and by their presence | latter having engraved on it on one side two bearded heads, 
ng a solemnity and pathos which would not be found | and over them the initials “ S.P.A.,” “S.P.E.,” and on the 
uch a degree without them. other side ‘* Alexander P.P. IIII.” These articles are now 

in the possession of Mr. J. R. Dagg, of Holdenstown, near 


From the extracts we have given it will, we hope, Baltinglass. 


ident that Mr. Bumpus’s book has the great merit 
incerity, for most of his chapters are records of the 
ressions he received in or before the buildings. It 
therefore, unlike the majority of books in which 
milar subject has been treated, and the pages can be 
1 with pleasure, both by those familiar with Northern 
y and by those who have yet to make acquaintance 
1 that delightful region. There area great many 
tographic illustrations which are very clear, and 
=n from good points of view. There are also some 
es in colour and a few among them seem suggestive. 


WELSH SCHOOLS. 


eee regulations have been issued by the Board of 

Education, being the principles to be observed in 
planning and fitting up new buildings for public elementary 
schools in Wales. There are some differences from the 
regulations for English and Scottish schools already issued. 
The following are extracts :— 


Section 1.—General. 


Before an architect is instructed to prepare plans for a 
new building for use as a public elementary school, careful . 
consideration should have been given to various points 
which have an important bearing on the character of the 
building which is required in the particular case. 

The principal factors to be considered are the respective 
numbers of boys and girls for whom it has been determined 
that provision is necessary. The distribution of these 
scholars in respect of age is also very important in its bear- 
ing on organisation and consequently on planning ; the type 
of building required will probably depend to some extent 
on the manner in which the local education authority have 
exercised their discretion as to the exclusion of children 
who are under five years of age, and the nature of the 
accommodation required in the upper departments of 
ordinary public elementary schools will be affected if higher 
elementary schools are provided in the locality. 

Jt must be remembered that a head teacher can seldom 
undertake effectively the responsibility for more than five 
to six hundred scholars, including the supervision of the 
teaching staff required for that number. This, therefore, is 
the greatest number of scholars for whom provision can 
wisely be made in one and the same department, remember- 
ing that each department must have its own head teacher, 
who is responsible for the general control and supervision 
of the instruction and discipline of that department (article 8 
of the Code). 

The number of departments on any one site will depend 
upon the total number of scholars for whom provision is 
required, but it will be very seldom that more than three 
departments (or four, if one of them is for boys and girls of 
seven to nine or ten years of age) could properly occupy 
parts of one and the same building. When a school com- 
prising departments for boys, girls and infants is attended 
by all the children of the area for which it is-available, it is 
not unusual to find that the ‘average attendance in each 
department is much the same; and this fact will be a guide 
in planning a building for these conditions. But it ‘is 
desirable to have a certain margin of places in the infants’ 
department in order to meet the greater variability of the 
attendance at different seasons. 

All these considerations should be kept in mind in 
deciding how many places should be provided in the 
several departments of a large school. But in every’ case 
the local circumstances must be carefully considered, and if 
children under five years of age are excluded, or if many 
of those who reach the age of twelve years are transferred 
to schools of a higher grade, or if,other special circum- 
stances exist, the proportions above suggested must be con- 
siderably modified. 

The number and circumstances of the scholars who will 
attend in each department (if more than one be contem- 
plated) and the number and qualifications of the teaching 
staff to be employed in each, will determine approximately 
the grouping of the scholars for teaching, the number of 
rooms which should be provided in the building and the 
number of places in the several rooms. The rooms must 
be grouped compactly and conveniently so as to, secure 
proper organisation and supervision; every building in- 


BALTINGLASS ABBEY. 


PAPER on the history of the Cistercian abbey of 
Baltinglass, co. Wicklow, was read by Lord Walter 
gerald at the visit to the ruins of the members of the 
nty of Kildare Archzeological Society. His Lordship 
that the original name of Baltinglass was Bealach- 
hthaire, meaning Dubhthaire’s road or pass, its present 
e being a corrupted form of “ Bealach Chonglais,” or 
glass Road,” a name which it obtained from a hunting 
ster, which, according to an ancient manuscript called 
Dinn-Seanchus, occurred during the reign of Conary- 
, monarch of Ireland from s.c. 109 till his death in 
140. Cuglass, who was the son of Donn-Des, a king 
einster, held the position of Master of the Hounds to 
monarch Conary-Mor, and on one occasion he proceeded 
1 Tara with the hounds, and seeing a wild boar he set 
n pursuit of it. The boar, taking a southerly course, 
hunted to Bealach-Dubhthaire, where, being hard 
sed, it Sought refuge in a cave, and with the intention 
riving it out, Cuglass and the hounds followed it, 
not one of them issued forth again . . . until the year 
, when the abbey of Baltinglass (or Baltynglass, as 
documents more correctly write it) was founded. 
mother house in Ireland of the Cistercian Order was 
ifont Abbey, which was founded in 1142 by Donough 
rroll, Chief of Uriel, in Louth, who died in the year 
 - daughter of Mellifont was Baltinglass Abbey, 
ded either in 1148 or 1151 by Dermot-na-Gall MacMor- 
1, king of Leinster, whose death occurred at Ferns in 
From Baltinglass Abbey sprung four other monas- 
-— Jerpoint, in co. Kilkenny ; Abbeymahon, in co. Cork ; 
‘sterevan, in co. Kildare; and Abbeyleix, in Queen’s 
ty. In 1163 Maelisa O’Laighnain, who had been Abbot 
llagh Conglais, died Bishop of Emly. In 1324 Thomas 
erald, second Earl of Kildare, received a grant from 
rown of 20/. in payment of his expenses for placing a 
on at Baltinglass and at Dunlavin to resist the inroads 
€ O’Byrnes, of Ranelagh. In 1375 the Abbot of | 
Int petitioned the King’s Council in Ireland that he 
be excused from having to attend Parliaments, ex- 
ng that his abbey was dependent upon the Abbot of 
se Bee ‘pes eee to attend Parliaments and 
Jor those abbots dependent upon him. B 

pee Kilkenny, October 28, he Aas avonieiatea 
eee attendance. In 1380 writs were sent to 
ot of Baltinglass and to other monasteries enforcing 
ler decree that no Irishmen should be admitted into 
ae house Situated in the Pale. On June 30, 1541, 
os ustace (or FitzEustace), of Harristown, co. Kildare, 
Wik Sa Site of the abbey of Baltinglass and all its 
Pr na Possessions, being at the same time created 
nae cae The abbey and its Wicklow pos- 
ii ntually came into possession of an officer who 
€n much active service under the Crown—Sir Henry 


igton, Kt. About the year 1617 the abbey posses- 
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“tended for use as a public elementary school must be 
planned so that the children who will attend can be seated 
in the best manner for being taught. It is important to 
remember that the number of places provided in any room 
depends not merely on its area, but also on the lighting, 
the shape of the room (especially in relation to the kind of 
desk proposed), and the position of the doors and fire- 
places, which should be arranged so as to allow the whole 
_ of one side of any room to be left free for the groups of 
desks. 

For large departments containing from 350 to 600 places 
the most suitable plan is that of a central hall with the 
classrooms grouped round it; as a rule, such a department 
would require from seven to ten classrooms. Smaller 
departments may be planned conveniently with the class- 
rooms opening from a corridor, and a similar plan may be 
adopted even for larger departments. For small schools a 
schoolroom with one or more classrooms will be sufficient. 
There should always be at least one classroom, except in 
special cases. 

Where the site is sufficiently large; open and fairly level, 
the most economical plan is that in which all the rooms are 
on the ground floor, and this arrangement is preferable on 
educational grounds. It is desirable that a building for use 
as a public elementary school should be on not more than 
two floors. A building on three floors is open to many 
objections, though it may be necessary in special circum- 
stances, as, for example, on a site where land is very costly, 
_ or where it it is otherwise impossible to get adequate area 
for playgrounds. 


Section 2.—Central Halls. 


When there is a central hall it should have a floor-space 
of not more than 4 square feet for each scholar for whom 
the school is recognised; about 33 square feet for each 
scholar will be sufficient. The hall must be fully lighted, 
warmed and ventilated. 

(a) A single central hall may be provided for the joint 
use at separate times of two departments, provided that it 
is so placed as to be readily accessible from the class- 
rooms of each department. 

(6) Where outdoor space is not available physical 
training should be given in the central hall or corridor. 
This purpose should be taken into consideration at the time 
when the building is planned. Since fixed gymnastic 
apparatus is unsuitable for children under fourteen years 
of age, a separate gymnasium is not required and cannot 
be approved. 

Section 3.— Corridors. 

Large schools not built with a central hall must be pro- 
vided with a wide corridor giving access to the rooms; and 
two or three of the rooms ought to be divided from one 
another by movable partitions only, so that on occasions 
one large room may be available. 

A corridor should be fully and directly lighted and venti- 
| lated, and from 8 to 12 feet wide, according to the size of 
the school. 

Section 4.—Schoolrooms. 


Where a schoolroom is the principal room in a school 
which has neither central hall nor corridor it should never 
be designed for more than 100 children, and a room of even 
smaller size is desirable. The width should vary according 
to the kind and arrangement of the desks. 

No schoolroom lighted from one side only can be 
approved. The gable end should be fully utilised for 
windows, and there should be no superfluous windows 
opposite the teacher. 

When a school consists of a single room, that room 
should not contain more than 600 square feet of floor- 
space. 

Section 5.— Classrooms. 

The number of classrooms should be sufficient for th 
size and circumstances of the school. i 

(a) The classrooms should not be passage-rooms fro 
one part of the building to another, nor from the school- 
rooms to.the playground or yard. Both schoolrooms and 
classrooms must have independent entrances. The rooms 
should be arranged so that each can be easily cleared 
without disturbing the work proceeding in any other room. 


(6) A classroom should not be planned to accommodate - 


more than from fifty to sixty children, but in special cases 
somewhat larger rooms may be approved. | In the absence 
of supplementary light the measurement from the window- 
wall in a room 14 feet high should not exceed 24 feet 
8 inches. Except in very small schools classrooms should 
not be planned for less than twenty-four scholars, 


“(c) The proportions of classrooms should vary v 
kind and arrangement of the desks ; but a long and 
room should always be avoided, and a room approx: 


to a square is most satisfactory. 
oN Section 6.—Desks. Le 

Seats and desks should be provided for all the 
graduated according to their ages and placed at right 
to the window-wall. The seats should be fitted witt 

An allowance of 18 inches per scholar at each de 
seat will suffice except in the case of the dual de: 
the length of each group should therefore be some r 
of 18 inches, with gangways of 18 inches betw 
groups and at the walls. Inthe case of the dual d 
usual’length is 3 feet 4 inches and the gangways 
4 inches. pecs 

(a) In an ordinary classroom five rows of long d 
six rows of dual desks are best, but in a schoolr 
room providing for more than 60 children there shc 
be more than four rows of long desks or five rows | 
desks. . ee ts 

If a schoolroom is 18 feet wide, three rows 
desks or four of dual desks may be used; if the y 
22 feet the rows may be four and five respectively, © 

Long desks should be so arranged that the teac 
pass between the rows. Where dual desks are usec 
not necessary, as the gangways give sufficient acce 
the teacher should be able to pass behind the back r 

(6) The desks should be very slightly incline 
angle of 15 degs. is sufficient. The objection to 
desk is that it has a tendency to make the childrer 
A raised ledge in front of a desk interferes with the 
writing. The edge of the desk when used for 
should be vertically over the edge of the seat. 

(c) Single desks are not necessary in an ordinary 
elementary school. Ha 

Section 7.—Accommodation. 

The accommodation of the school, ze. the nw 
places for which the school is finally recognise 
depend in part on the arrangement of the desks, 
must be approved by the Board. ee: 

No central hall or corridor, and no classro 
cookery, laundrywork, handicraft, drawing or Sciet 
be counted towards the accommodation. Bi 

When the building to be erected is for the use 
scholars, the plans of the schoolroom (if any) anc 
rooms must show an average of not less than to 
feet of floor-space for each place proposed to be pro' 


COLOUR IN ARCHITECTURE. 


ROM the beginning of the world there has nev 
E a true or fine school of art in which colo 
despised. It has often been imperfectly attained 
judiciously applied; but it is one of the essential : 
life in a school of art that it loves colour, and on 
first signs of death in the Renaissance schools th 
despised colour. Observe, it is not now the 4 
whether our northern cathedrals are better with c¢ 
without. Perhaps the monotone grey of nature 
time is a better colour than any that the human m 
give. The simple fact is, that the builders of those cat 
laid upon them the brightest colours they could obté 
that there is not in Europe any monument of a rul 
school which has not been either painted all 0 
vigorously touched with paint, mosaic and gildins 
prominent parts. Thus far Egyptians, Greeks, 
Arabs and Medizval Christians all agree; nome ° 
when in their right senses, ever think of doimg— 
paint. The Venetians thoroughly sympathised Ww 
Arabs in this respect, for their intense love o1 C0! 
them to lavish the most expensive decorations 00 © 
dwelling-houses ; and secondly, that perfection of the 
instinct in them enabled them to render whatever tl! 
in this kind. as just ia principle as it was gorsc 
appliance. : : 


ore 
a | 


Messrs. William Collins, sons & Co. Ltd, of 
well Place, New Bridge Street, London, E.C., are put 
what they rightly term a unique series of modern C0 
novels by the best authors. The issue of ‘this ne' 
right series makes it possible for every one to obta 
small sum a real library of the best books by a 
authors of modern times. Each volume 1s clearly | 
in bold type, nicely bound in cloth with gilt back 
soid at the price of 7d. net. pa he Tai 
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SOUTHWELL MINSTER. 


as long been known to the watchful eye of the 
ardians of this venerable structure that a settlement 
on taking place in the walls of the north and south 
ts. Some fifty years ago the south transept gable 
as stiffened with heavy iron braces, but this was 
ntly not considered necessary 1n the case of the north 
t. The cracks caused by this settlement have been 
/up with cement and kept under observation, and 
that this pointing has become loose and in some 
allen out, and further that a crack has appeared 
1 a window-sill which was only inserted during the 
ion of 1851, clearly shows that further movement 
en place, which might at any time develop into a 
danger. Some of the alarmist reports which have 
een current as to the safety of the fabric are, how- 
xaggerated. It has, nevertheless, been considered 
le, in view of what has occurred at Winchester and 
sre, to take immediate steps to ‘strengthen the 
ions and render the superstructure secure. The 
ansept has been shored up with massive baulks of 
and the old Norman foundations are being removed 
‘sections and replaced by a solid mass of cement 
e, some 6 feet deep and 12 feet wide, resting on the 
yon which the minster is built, and directly sup- 
the ancient superstructure. The south transept is 
repared for the shores, but it will not be proceeded 
til the work on the north transept has been com- 
When this is accomplished there should be no 
s to the safety of these parts of the ancient edifice. 
wk is being carried out by Messrs. Cornish & 
, of North Walsham, under the direction of Mr. 
Sarée, the architect to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
who are responsible for keeping the fabric in 


AYR AULD BRIG. 


sport to Messrs. Shaw and Welsh, hon. secretaries, Ayr 
Id Brig preservation committee, dated September 11, 
S. Wilson, the engineer, states:—The pointing of 
rches and three piers is completed ; the roadway the 
ength of the bridge has been removed and the four 
have been repaired and strengthened with a covering 
rete as formerly described. The cross walls at the 
id the central spandril walls are all finished. The 
motor has proved satisfactory, and the grouting of 
9s. Land2is done. The pit in the No. 1-pier is 
e full depth of 395 feet from the road level, the con- 
oor has been laid, and the excavation for under- 
is going on. This is necessarily slow work, as only 
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two men-can be employed at a time. But arrangements 
are being made-for a night shift. The pit in No. 2 pier is 
down 24 feet from the road level. There are twenty-four 
men employed on the bridge and the expenditure to this 
date has been 772/.—(Signed) W. S. Wixson. 


COTTAGE, BURNHAM BEECHES. 


|] HIS cottage has been built at the rear of “ Highlands,’? » 
Farnham Common, and the owner intended it to be 
used by a gardener or chauffeur. It is rough-cast (whitened) 
outside, with wood and ironwork finished with “inde- 
structible” green paint; the roof is covered with Somerset 
Trading Company's Bridgwater patent red tiles. The 
architect is Mr. Jno. Wornell, of Farnham Common, Slough, 
Bucks, and the builders Messrs. Burfoot & Butler, Slough. 


COTTAGE, BURNHAM BEECHYS. (John Wornell, Architect.) } 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS.. 


A CONFERENCE of members of the municipal corpora- 
tions of London and the home counties will be held at 
Letchworth to-day on ‘The Housing Lessons of Garden 
City,” over which the Lord Mayor of London will 
preside. Dr. T. J. Macnamara, M.P. (parliamentary 
secretary to the Local Government Board), is to speak 
with reference to the Government’s promised Housing 
and Town Planning Bill, to be introduced next session. 
Mr. Percy ApEn, M.P., will move a resolution dealing 
with the practical lessons of the Garden City experiment 
with regard to housing and town planning. The Lord 
Mayor will be supported by the aldermen and sheriffs 
of the City Corporation and others. 


Tue credit of designing the earliest cloud-piercing 
office building is not to be given to the late W. L. 
JeNNEY, of Chicago, unchallenged. Already there are 
several Ricumonps in the field, and in a country which 
is prolific of new ideas, and when almost every 
second man has his stock of notions, that is not 
surprising. It is now said there is no question 
but that Mr. JENNEy actually built the first tall building 
in Chicago, the Home Insurance Building, but otners 
claim that Messrs. Burnyam & Root had planned, 
though not erected, that mode of construction at a prior 
time. Other candidates for the honour have presented 
their claims... In one case Mr. Burrineton, of 
Minneapolis, seems to have the best foundation for his 
contention, as he is the only possessor of a United 
States patent for that mode of construction, and has 
actually filed suits against owners of some tall buildings 
for having infringed his idea. Latest developments, 
however, bring out that his claims are combated by Mr. 
IF. W. Firzpatrick, of Washington, who asserts that the 
BUuFFINGTON patent is invalid because it was not that 
gentleman’s own conception, he having “absorbed” it from 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, who was then, in 1883, his chiei 
assistant, and who had elaborated the scheme of tal; 
construction with an engineer named Strom. Whether 
the scheme of construction was the invention of any 
one individual, or, as contended by some, a natural 
evolution, a logical solution of the problems before 
them, a conclusion arrived at by many architects and 
engineers simultaneously, it seems that the architec- 
tural profession deserves the greater praise, though the 
matter is so essentially an engineering one, for its intro- 
duction and perfection. 


Tue third divisional volume of “The Modern 
Plumber and Sanitary Engineer,” edited by Mr. G. 
Lister Sutciirre (The Gresham Publishing Company), 
has appeared.- It contains three sections, viz. “ Hot- 
water Services,” by Mr. A. Herrinc SHaw; “ Warm 
Air and Ventilation,” by Mr. Haro_p Grirrirus; and 
“Sanitary Plumbing and Drainage” (incomplete), by 
Mr. E. THomas Swinson. In addition to plates, there 
are about 140 illustrations, all drawn in a style which 
practical men can appreciate. The following extract 
from Mr. Suaw’s treatise if generally known might save 
some apprehension among nervous tenants :— Un- 
pleasant noises are occasionally observed in hot-water 
supply systems, especially when the temperature in 
the boiler is greatest. Various causes, enumerated 
below, may be responsible for these:—(1) Boiler too 
large for the requirements, steam being generated 
more rapidly than. it can quietly escape; it there- 
fore makes its way through the flow-pipe into the 
cylinder, and thence forces its way through the expan- 
sion pipe, driving out large quantities of hot water in 
‘geyser’ form. (2) Escape of air which has been 
imprisoned in the boiler by the flow-pipe passing into 
the latter and forming an air space, or by the uneven 
setting of the boiler, the flow-pipe end being lower than 
the opposite end. This fault may develop after the fixing 
of the boiler, owing to insecure setting. (3) Partial 
stoppage of the circulation pipes (generally due to 
deposit of lime), which greatly retards the flow of 
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water to and from the boiler and causes large quant 
of steam to be generated. (4) Dips in the circul 
pipes, forming air traps, which greatly affect the circ 
tion of water between boiler and cylinder.” The ext 
will suggest the comprehensive system adopted fo; 
book and the recognition of what to many may ¢ 
trifles. oe 


: 

AN interesting paper on Heraldry, or rather the R 
Arms in relation to books, was read by Mr, C 
Davenport, F.S.A., at the Librarians’ Conference 
Glasgow on Tuesday. He maintained-that the En, 
coat-of-arms is the oldest of all, for two golden | 
passant on ared ground appeared ona seal of P; 
Joun in 1180. The third lion, which was der 
from Aquitaine, was introduced in the great | 
of RicHarp I. The fleur: de lys was assumec 
Epwarp III. The first royal coat-of-arms used ( 
binding was in the reign of Henry IV., and it occu 
on a loose cover now in the library at Westmin 
Abbey. Henry VII. used the same coat, but alsoi 
as supporters the red dragon of Cadwallader, and 
white greyhound of “De Beaufort.” The latter | 
omitted by Henry VIII. in 1528, and the lion vam 
was substituted. With the advent of James VI 
Scotland to the Throne of England, in 1603, | 
brought the ancient Scottish coat (first used in 1 
into the English coat, as well as the harp of Ire): 
The Scottish coat was “Or, a lion rampant with 
double ¢vessure flory-counter-flory, gules.” JAME 
bore the English coat in the first quarter, the Sco 
in the second and the Irish coat “azure, a harr: 
stringed argent,” in the third quarter. The harp had|. 
given to Ireland by Henry VIII. as a mark of ap 
ciation of the Irish love of music. JAmEs also altered 
supporters by abolishing the red dragon in favouro 
unicorn—one of the ancient Scottish supporters, T. 
supporters (the lion and the unicorn) have remainec 
Same ever since. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. __ 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET. i 

CITY OF MELBOURNE ADMINISTRATION OFFICES. 
. ° . {| 

E illustrate in this issue the main elevatio. 


Swanston Street and plans of the two print 
floors for the new administrative buildings for 
Melbourne town hall. It is proposed to comm! 
the erection of these buildings immediately, and Met 
GRAINGER, Kennepy & LittLe, whose design — 
awarded first prize in the recent competition, | 
engaged in the preparation of the contract draw 
and specification. The building will occupy the sit 
the old police courts. The existing buildings wil 
forthwith demolished and all the materials cleared a’ 
The new buildings will be erected on concrete fou! 
tions with bluestone (basalt) base, faced generally { 
Sydney sandstone. The elevations are to follow 
general lines of the architecture of the pre’ 
town hall. The floors and the partitions will 
of reinforced concrete, and the construction genell 
will be of fire-resisting materials. In the main corr) 
and staircase it is proposed: to utilise Australian ma: 
for facings, whilst some of the choicest Australian tim: 
—cedar and blackwood—will be utilised for jou 
and fittings. The building is to be lighted and heated! 
the elevators worked by electrical energy, a suppl 
which will be obtained from the City Couneil’s ma 
The plan of the first floor shows the connection betv' 
the old and new buildings by means of a bridge. - 
estimated that the cost of this portion of the work! 
be about 50,000/., and upon completion of the draw! 
tenders will be called forthwith. ; 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK, PORT SAID. 
_ NEW PREMISES, ALDWYCH. 


__QATHEDRAL SERIES._SOUTHWARK: NORTH TRANSEPT. | 
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-THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 
‘the report of the committee of the House of Lords, 
which appeared in The Architect of the 6th inst., there 
references to the reports of the Commissioners of Fine 
. The most important is the seventh, from its contain- 
the scheme of the committee appointed to select subjects 
ainting and sculpture for the future decoration of the 
ses of Parliament. The members were Prince Albert, 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord John Russell, Lord 
peth, Lord Mahon, Mr. T. B. Macaulay and Mr. Henry 
am, the historians, Sir Robert Harry Inglis, a distin- 
hed member of the House of Commons, with Mr. 
mas Wyse, also a member, and who was believed to 
smiliar with art as applied to the decoration of buildings 
vad. As the report of the committee is now to be 
ined with difficulty, we have been advised to reprint 
s without it the Lords’ report becomes less clear :— 
Your committee have first to observe that the general 
1 on which subjects were proposed to be selected has 
1 defined by the Commissioners in their Sixth Report to 
Majesty in the following words :—‘‘In accordance with 
principles which have already guided us in deciding on 
plan of decoration in the House of Lords, viz. with 
rence to fresco-paintings, stained windows and statues 
nosed for that locality; and also in the selection of 
ues proposed for St. Stephen’s Porch, St. Stephen’s 
| andthe royal approaches: we conceive it to be the 
1 of this Commission, for the better guidance of present 
future artists, and in order to maintain a character of 
nony and unity worthy of such a building, to determine 
mplete scheme for the future decoration of the Palace. 
are of opinion that, in determining such a scheme, the 
cial destination of each portion of the building should 
ttended to; that, in the selection of subjects, the chief 
ct to be regarded should be the expression of some 
ific idea: and the second, its illustration, by means of 
well-known historic or poetic incident adapted for 
resentation in painting.” 
The duty which has devolved on your committee being 
; defined, their labours have been directed to the 
ction of subjects in accordance with the principle above 
lained. They have, for the present, given their attention 
ubjects for painting ; a considerable number of names of 
inguished persons to whom statues might with pro- 
sty be erected having been before proposed, and of these 
a Some selected by former committees for par- 
Jar localities. 
St. Stephen’s Porch, containing two compartments, one 
asuring 26 feet high to the point of the Gothic arch, by 
feet 8 inches wide; the other measuring 18 feet 3 inches 
h to the point of the arch, by 11 feet 4 inches wide. 
In this porch will be four pedestals, on two of which it 
been recommended to place the statues of Marlborough 
| Nelson; and your committee were of opinion that the 
jects of “Peace” and ‘‘ War” would be appropriate in 
two compartments intended for painting. 
St. Stephen’s Hall, containing on the side wall eight 
ipartments, each measuring 14 feet 5 inches wide by 
eet 8 inches high; and two end compartments, one 
‘suring 20 feet 9 inches high to the point of the arch, by 
eet 6 inches wide ; the other measuring 17 feet 6 inches 
1 to the point of the arch, by 11 feet 3 inches wide. 
An opinion has before been expressed, by the Commis- 
| generally, that as St. Stephen’s Hall stands on the spot 
Te the House of Commons was, during many centuries, 
he habit of assembling, it should be adorned with statues 
1en who rose to eminence by the eloquence and abilities 
ch they displayed in that House. Twelve personages 
ected on this principle were accordingly named in the 
th report of the Commission to Her Majesty. 
Your committee conceived that the walls might properly 
lecorated with paintings illustrating some of the greatest 
chs in our constitutional, social and ecclesiastical history, 
1 the time when the: Anglo-Saxon nation embraced 
Tee to the accession of the House of Stuart ; and 
ie, following subjects would be well adapted for this 
ee State (for the side compartments).—‘ A Sitting 
ie Bene tone _ The Feudal System—the Homage 
ae ted to William the Conqueror,” The Origin of 
 oftiead ommons—the first Writ brought down to the 
a Sen z The Termination of the Baronial Wars 
‘ of Rich xford crowning Henry VII. over the dead 
ard HI,” “An Early Trial by Jury,” “The 


Signing of Magna Charta,” “ The Abolition of Villeinage * 
—a Lord on his Deathbed, attended by the Clergy, manu- 
mitting his Villeins,” “The Privileges of the Commons. 
asserted by Sir Thomas More against Cardinal Wolsey.” 

II. In the Church (for the end compartments).—West 
end: “ The Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity 
—the Preaching of St. Augustine.” East end: The Re- 
formation—Queen Elizabeth receiving the Bible in Cheap- 
side.” 

The central hall, containing four compartments, each 
measuring 17 feet 7 inches high to the point of the Gothic 
arch, by 12 feet 7 inches wide, and three small panels under- 
neath three of the large compartments, each measuring 
5 feet 5 inches high to the point of the arch, by about 4 feet 
6 inches wide. 

Your committee, bearing in mind that this hall is the 
central point of the whole building, were of opinion that 
the nationality of the component parts of the United King- 
dom should be the idea here illustrated, and would be 
apprcepriately expressed by representations of the four 
patron saints, St. George, St. Andrew, St. Patrick and St. 
David, in the four compartments intended for painting, and 
that in the three small spaces underneath three of the com- 
partments the heraldic emblazonings of the Orders of 
the Garter, of the Thistle and of St. Patrick might be 
introduced. 

Corridors from the central hall, consisting of the Peers” 
corridor, the Commons’ corridor and the central or public 
corridor. 

Your committee were of opinion that the corridors 
which join the two Houses might properly be decorated 
with paintings illustrative of that great contest which 
commenced with the meeting of the Long Parliament and 
terminated in 1689. It will be seen that the subjects have 
been selected on the principle of parallelism, and that an 
attempt has been made to do justice to the heroic virtues 
which were displayed on both sides. 

The Peers’ Corridor, containing eight compartments 
intended for painting, each measuring 9 feet 6 inches wide: 
by 7 feet high :—‘ Charles’ I. erecting his Standard at 
Nottingham,” ‘“ Basing House defended by the Cavaliers 
against the Parliamentary Army,” “ The Expulsion of the 
Fellows of a College at Oxford for refusing to sign the 
Covenant,” ‘‘ The Burial of Charles I.,” “Speaker Lenthal 
asserting the Privileges of the Commons against Charles I., 
when the Attempt was made to seize the Five Members,” 
“The setting out of the Train Bands from London to raise 
the Siege of Gloucester,” ‘The Embarkation of a Puritan 
Family for New England,” “ The Parting of Lord and Lady 
Russell.” 

The Commons’ Corridor, containing eight compartments 
intended for painting, each measuring 7 feet 95 inches wide 
by 6 feet 6 inches high :—‘‘ Charles II. assisted in his Escape 
by Jane Lane,” “The Executioner tying Wishart’s Book 
round the Neck of Montrose,” “ Monk declaring for a Free 
Parliament,” ‘The Landing of Charles II.,” “ Alice Lisle 
concealing the Fugitives after the Battle of Sedgmoor,” 
“The Sleep of Argyll,”+ “The Acquittal of the Seven 
Bishops,” ‘‘ The Lords and Commons presenting the Crown 
to William and Mary in the Banqueting House.” 

The central corridor, containing six compartments each: 
measuring 8 feet 9 inches high by 7 feet wide. 

The paintings in St. Stephen’s Hall, and in the corridors 
which join the two Houses, illustrate the gradual progress 
of our institutions during the interval which elapsed between. 
the introduction of Christianity and the Revolution. It has 
been thought that the central corridor might with advantage 
be adorned with paintings exhibiting in strong contrast the 
extremes which are separated by that interval. With this. 
view, six subjects have been selected: in three Britain 
appears sunk in ignorance, heathen superstition and 
slavery; in the other three she appears instructing the 
savage, abolishing barbarous rites and liberating the slave. 

“The Phoenicians in Cornwall,” ‘“ A Druidical Sacri- 


fice,’ ‘“ Anglo-Saxon Captives exposed for sale in the 
Market Place of Rome,” “Cook in Otaheite,” ‘English 
Authorities stopping the Sacrifice of a Suttee,” “The 


Emancipation of Negro Slaves.” 
The Upper Waiting-hall.—The subjects for six (out of 


* ‘' The holy fathers, monks and friars, in their confession, and 
specially in their extreme and deadly sicknesses, burdened the 
consciences of them whom they had under their hands: so that 
temporal men, by little and little, by reason of that terror in their 
conscience, were glad to manumit all their villeins.’’—Sir Thomas 
Smith, Commonwealth, book iii. c. 10. 

+ See Woodrow, Church History, book iii. c. 9, 5s. 9.)) - Ou 
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eight) compartments in this locality have been before pro- | a Charter to Christ’s Hospital,” “ Lady Jane Grey at 


posed to be selected from the following poets :—Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden and Pope. : The 
choice of such subjects being left’ to the artists appointed, 
or to be appointed, to execute them after they shall have 
been approved by the Commissioners. 

The House of Peers.—The subjects for the six compart- 
ments intended for painting and the selection of historical 
personages proposed for statues to be placed in the eighteen 
niches, as well as the decorations for the stained windows, 
have been determined by former committees. 

The Peers’ Robing-room, containing three large com- 
partments, two measuring 20 feet wide by to feet 6 inches 
high, the third measuring 22 feet wide by to feet 6 inches 
high, and six smaller compartments, each measuring 7 feet 
by 10 feet 6 inches high. 

Your committee. being desirous to vary the proposed 
decorations, and conceiving that Scripture subjects—as 
affording scope for the highest style of design, and as being 
especially eligible on other grounds, should by no means be 
excluded—-considered that the above-named locality, in which 
the principal compartments intended for painting are of 
considerable magnitude, would be well adapted for such 
subjects. Your committee were of opinion that the illus- 
trations should have reference to the idea of justice on earth 
and its development in law and judgment, and that the 
following subjects would be appropriate. 

In the single large compartment on the west side. (1) 
“Moses bringing down the Tables of the Law to the 
Israelites.” 

In the two small compartments on the east side (2) “ The 
Fall of Man,” and (3) “His Condemnation to Labour.” 

On the south side, in the larger compartment (4), ‘‘ The 
Judgment of Solomon,” and in the two smaller (5) ‘The 
Visit of the Queen of Sheba,” and (6) “ The Building of the 
Temple.” 

On the north side in the larger compartment (7), “ The 
Judgment of Daniel,” and in the two smaller (8) ‘ Daniel 
in the Lions’ Den,” and (9) “ The Vision of Daniel.” 

The Royal Ante-chamber, containing in the upper part 
of two of the walls six large compartments (three on each 
side), measuring 13 feet wide by 10 feet 9 inches high. 
Twenty-eight upright narrow compartments, measuring 
5 feet 7 inches high by about 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 
twelve panels for carved work, four measuring 6 feet 
9 inches wide by 2 feet 9 inches high, and eight measuring 
2 feet 2 inches square. 

Your committee considered that the six large compart- 
ments in this locality, being at a considerable height, might 
be filled with copies in tapestry of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, taken either in part or altogether from the designs 
of the tapestry originally existing in the House of Lords, 
which your committee conceived it is of great importance 
to preserve as far as possible to the nation. 

That the twenty-eight upright compartments might be 
appropriately filled with portraits relating to the Tudor 
family :—(1) “Henry VIL,” (2) “Elizabeth of York,” 
(3) “ Arthur, Prince of Wales,” (4) “Catharine of Aragon,” 
(5) “Henry VIII,” (6) “Anne Boleyn,” (7) “Jane Sey- 
mour,” (8) “ Katharine Howard,” (9) “Anne of Cleves,” 
(10) “Katharine Parr,” (11) “Edward VI.,” (12) “Queen 
- Mary,” (13) “Philip IL,” (14) “Queen Elizabeth,” 

(15) “Louis XII.,” (16) Princess Mary, Queen of France, 
Duchess of Suffolk,” (17) “Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk,” (18) “The Marchioness of Dorset,” (19) “Lady 
Jane Grey,” (20) “ Lord Guildford Dudley,” (21) “ Princess 
Margaret, Queen of Scotland, Countess of Angus,” 
(22) “James IV.,” (23) “Douglas, Earl of Angus,” 
(24) “ James V.,” (25) “‘ Mary of Guise,” (26) “ Mary, Queen 
of Scots,” (27) “ Francis IL.” (28) “Lord Darnley.” 

- That the twelve panels might be filled with the following 
subjects in carved work :— 

1,2. “The Field of the Cloth of Gold” and “ The Visit 
of Charles V. to Henry VIII.,” in the two compartments on 
the east and west sides. 

3, 4, 5. ‘The Escape of Mary Queen of Scots,” “The 
Murder of Rizzio,” and “ M&ry looking back on France,” in 
the three compartments on the south side, west of the 
door, " The Escape of Mary Queen of Scots” occupying the 
centre panel. 

6, 7, 8. “Queen Elizabeth knighting Drake,” “ Raleigh 
spreading his" Cloak as a Carpet for the Queen” and 

Raleigh landing in Virginia,” in the three compartments 
on, the south side, east of the door, the subject of the 
knighting of Drake occupying the centre panel. 

9, 10, 11, 12, On the north side, “Edward VI, granting 


Studies,” “ Sebastian Cabot before Henry VIL,” “ Catha 
of Aragon pleading.” a 
The Royal Gallery.—A considerable space on each . 
wall, measuring 77 feet 6 inches wide, not being subdiyi 
into compartments, your committee were of opinion | 
such space sould be occupied by one large and two smz 
subjects, the smaller corresponding in width with the w 
of one window and measuring 12 feet 6 inches wide 
11 feet 6 inches high, the larger comprehending the w 
of three windows and measuring 45 feet wide by 11 
6 inches high. Of the remaining compartments defined 
the architect two on the side walls measure each 13. 
3 inches wide by 11 feet 6 inches high, four on the same | 
in the end walls measure 12 feet 2 inches wide by 11; 
6 inches high; the six remaining compartments, thre 
each end in the upper part of the walls, measure 12 - 
2 inches wide by 19 feet 7 inches high. The compartme 
would therefore be eighteen in number. ie 
Your committee were of opinion that the subjects for 
Royal Gallery should relate to the military history | 
glory of the country, and that the following subjects wo 
be appropriate. 
In the three upper compartments in the south wall 
(1) “Boadicea inciting her Army.” (2) “Alfred in 
Camp of the Danes.” (3) “ Brian Boroimhe overcoming 
Danes at the Bridge of Clontarff.” Sie 
In the three upper compartments in the north wall 
(4) “Edith finding the dead Body of Harold.” (s) “ Rich: 
Cceur de Lion coming in sight of the Holy City.” 
“Eleanor saving the Life of her Husband, afterwa 
Edward I., by sucking the poison from the wound in 
arm.” ae: 
In the compartments next the proposed large compz 
ment on the west wall:—(7) “ Bruce, during a Retr 
before the English, protecting a Woman borne ona Lit 
and checking the Pursuers.” (8) “ Philippa interceding 
the Lives of the Citizens of Calais.” ae: 
In the lower compartments on the north wall — 
“Edward the Black Prince entering London by the side 
King John of France.” (10) “The Marriage of Henry 
at Troyes, with the Princess Katharine of France.” _ 
In the compartments next the proposed large compa 
ment on the east wall :—(11) “ Elizabeth at Tilbury.” (1 
‘Blake at Tunis.” . 
In the remaining compartment on the east wall :—(1 
“Marlborough at Blenheim.” = 
In the lower compartments on the north wall: 
(14) “The Death of Wolfe.” (15) “The Death of Ab 
crombie.” : ce 
In the remaining compartment on the west wall: 
(16) “ Lord Cornwallis receiving the Sons of Tippoo 
Hostages.” 
In the large compartment on the west wall :—(17) “T. 
falgar—the Death of Nelson.” ; 
In the corresponding compartment on the east wall : 
(18) “ Waterloo—the Meeting of Wellington and Bluchet 
The Queen’s Robing-room, containing compartments 
various dimensions, adapted for painting and other decot 
tions. Fl. 
Your committee, influenced by the considerations befo 
expressed as to the expediency of varying the character 
the decorations proposed, were of opinion that a series 
paintings and other works of art, illustrating the legend 
King Arthur, would be appropriate in this locality; a 
your committee unanimously agreed to recommend to t 
Commission that the execution and entire superintenden 
of such decorations should be entrusted to Mr. Dyce, w! 
has already executed a fresco in the House of Lords. 
The Guard-room, containing two compartments, ea 
measuring 12 feet wide by 8 feet high. “S 
Your committee conceived that these compartmen 
might be filled with the following subjects :—(1) “ Your 
Talbot defending his Father in Battle.” (2) “Isabel 
Douglas barring the Door with her Arm to protect Jaines 
of Scotland.” ue 
The Lobby of the Guard-room, containing one compal 
ment, measuring 14 feet 5 inches high to the point of tl 
Gothic arch, by to feet wide. For this locality your con 
mittee selected the subject of “St. Edmund the Marty 
slain by the Danes.” 
The Norman porch, containing two compartments, eac 
measuring 18 feet 2 inches high to the point of the Goth 
arch, by ro feet 10 inches wide. | 
It was the opinion of your committee that these con 
partments would be appropriately filled with the tw 
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/ shjects :—(1)“‘ Canute reproving his Courtiers.” 
wa Elizabeth on the Seaside after the Defeat of 
ni mada. 
‘an Beiter conceived that the subjects in all the 
alities mentioned should be accompanied with inscrip- 
ns, and, in some instances, with appropriate mottoes ; 
at in the last-named subject the motto might be Afflavit 
sus et dissipantur,” and in the subject of Canute, “Nemo 
i isi Deus. 
"The Peers and Commons’ refreshment-rooms.—The 
mpartments in the two rooms belonging to the Peers 
ight be appropriated to views of places of the chief im- 
rtance within the United Kingdom. The compartments 
the other rooms to views of the most remarkable places 
India and the Colonial possessions of the Crown. Space 
ight also be found for subjects connected with rural 
enery, the harvest, the chase, &c. 

The Painted Chamber, being. the hall of conference 
tween the two Houses, contains thirteen compartments 
apted for painting, two on the east side, measuring 
feet 4 inches high by 7 feet 4 inches wide ; five on the west 
de, the centre compartment measuring 10 feet 4 inches high 
, 16 feet 4 inches wide ; two compartments next the corners 
easuring 10 feet 4 inches high by 9 feet wide, and two 
rer the doors, measuring 4 feet 6 inches high by 6 feet 
inches wide; three on the north side, the centre com- 
irtment measuring 10 feet 4 inches high by 14 feet 3 inches 
ide, and two smaller compartments, each measuring 
feet 10 inches high by 4 feet 8 inches wide ; and three on 
e south side, corresponding with those on the north side. 

Your committee conceived that the subjects for painting 
this locality might have reference to the acquisition of 
e countries, colonies and important places constituting 
e British Empire; and that the following subjects would 
: appropriate :— 

In the centre compartment on the west side :—(1) “ The 
arriage of Strongbow and Eva, daughter of Dermot, King 
' Leinster.” 

In the centre compartment on the south side :—(2) 
Edward I. presenting his infant Son to the Welsh as their 
rince.” 

In the centre compartment on the north side :—(3) 
James VI. of Scotland receiving the News of the Death of 
ueen Elizabeth ; or, Setting out for England as James I.” 

In the two compartments next the corners, on the west 
ide :—(4) “ Lord Clive in the Battle of Plassy.” (5) ‘‘ Penn’s 
‘reaty with the American Indians.” 

In the two compartments on the east side :—(6) “ The 
olonisation of Australia.” (7) “ The Treaty of Nankin.” 

In the two compartments over the doors on the west 
ide :—(8, 9) “Incidents illustrating the Voyages to the 
lorth and South Poles.” 

In the small compartments on the south side :—(10, 11) 
Incidents relating to the Acquisition of Mauritius and the 
‘ape of Good Hope.” 

In the two small compartments on the north side :— 
12) “Sir George Rooke planting the Standard of England 
n Gibraltar.” (13) “ The Surrender of Malta.” 

The entrance from Old Palace Yard is also intended to 
ontain some compartments for painting, but your com- 
uttee conceived that it would be proper to postpone the 
onsideration of subjects for this locality, as it is not yet 
ertain whether paintings can be seen in it to sufficient 
dvantage. 

With regard to tie technical method in which the paint- 
18S Proposed should be executed, your committee, although 
ot prepared to offer a general recommendation on this 
ibject, were of opinion that the pictures in the three 
rridors leading from the central hall and the pictures in 
le refreshment-rooms should be painted in oils, and that 
ie Queen’s Robing-room, St. Stephen’s Hall and the Royal 
allery should be painted in fresco. The representations of 
¢ four patron saints from their size and situation might 
= advantageously executed in mosaic (like the four 
vangelists in the pendentives of the cupola of St. Peter’s), 
US Slving an opportunity for the introduction into England 
‘an art highly valued in other times and countries. 

_ Your committee have further to observe that movable oil- 
alntings, not coming within the general plan proposed, 


ight be placed in committee-rooms and in other parts of 
e building, 


Ent ‘Painting by Rubens known as “La Bacchanale 
miante, which was stolen from the collection of the 


omte d’Hassche in Brussels, has been discovered and the 
uef is in prison, 
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EXCAVATIONS AT CORSTOPITUM. ~— 


M EMBERS of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries on 

Friday last visited Corbridge, where for many months 
there has been a centre of attraction in the Corstopitum 
excavations, carried on under the supervision of Mr. C. L. 
Woolley, B.A., of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford: When 
the Roman wall was built, from Wallsend to the Solway, 
there were stations set upon it fer the accommodation of 
the soldiers. Corstopitum was not a fort like Housesteads 
or Chesters, but was a town, and there is no vestige of the 
hike north of York and Aldborough save at Carlisle, where 
the site is over-built. Corstopitum is in the open fields and 
is being readily excavated, thanks to the acquiescence and 
support of the owner, Captain J. H. Cuthbert, and the tenant, 
Mr. Reed. 

The site of the excavations, says the Newcastle Journal, 
is a little to the west of the town of Corbridge. Corbridge 
was one of the most interesting places in connection with 
the Roman occupation. Though not on the line of the 
Roman wall the town of Corstopitum was used as a sort of 
base for sending supplies to the soldiers who garrisoned 
the wall at the various stations. The Antonine itinerary 


‘supplies a list of headquarters from Dover to Bremenium 


in Northumberland. There was a series of roadways 
running right north through the country, and one of these 
was Watling Street—or more properly Dere Street—which 
passed through Corbridge. The road crossed the river 
Tyne by a bridge obliquely, and reached the wall at Stag- 
shaw Bank, where now is Portgate. Corstopitum was a 
city in the old days, full of life and activity, and it was one 
of the most important places in the Antonine itinerary. In 
those days, it is said, a Roman legate could travel more 
quickly from the Tyne to the Continent than ever a man 
was able to journey afterwards until the provision of stage 
coaches once again demanded the making of passable 
roads. 

The excavators did not start out with the expectation of 
finding buildings in other than a “plundered” condition, 
for Corbridge had been used from very early times as a 
quarry, and much of the hewn stone had been carried away 
to serve as building material. Wilfrid’s church at Hexham 
is believed to have been constructed entirely from the 
material obtained from Corstopitum, and much of the church 
of St. Andrew at Corbridge was similarly constructed. 
Corstopitum occupied an area of about 25 acres, and stood 
on the slope immediately above the river, and its suburb 
was probably very extensive. The extent of the excava- 
tions was in the beginning limited by lack of funds, but 
subsequent subscriptions enabled the work to be extended, 
and it has progressed indefatigably under the direction of 
Mr. Woolley. Several trenches were cut in the beginning, 
and the ancient ramparts of the city were discovered. Most 
interesting also was the discovery of the basements of 
several buildings and very heavy foundations of concrete. 
The remains were found of rooms heated by hypocausts 
or furnaces, and the walls of one of these houses remained 
to a height of 12 inches above the floor. These were 
covered with plaster, upon which frescoes were painted, 
but the paintings perished on exposure to the air. There 
were several subsidiary finds, such as are not uncommon in 
Roman stations, including pottery, ornaments and domestic 
implements. There were found also lying in a cistern, into 
which they had been thrown, a carving in stone of a lion 
devouring a stag, this having evidently been used for a 
fountain. 

Mr. Woolley met the visitors at a table upon which: the 
more portable “finds” had been set out, and explained 
them in detail. There were styli, a bronze plaque, flint 
arrow-heads, bones, ornaments, a curious draughts-board, 
with pieces and a die; a beautiful intaglio and many frag- 
ments of pottery. The examples of ware, he said, occupied 
a very large part of a potter’s shop found close by, the shop- 
keeper having evidently had extensive dealings in these 
things. There were fragmentary inscriptions of the Sixth 
Legion, which were of interest as showing the part played 
by that legion in the building of Corbridge, particularly in 
the later period. The draughts-board was made of stone, 
the squares being roughly cut upon the surface. There was 
a fine example of a bronze ring-brooch or safety-pin, which 
might almost be described as Celtic rather than Roman; 
and the same statement applied to the bronze plaque, 
enamelled. There was a perfect example'of Roman glass, 
supported by a bronze chain, which had evidently been a 
lady’s scent-bottle. Mr. Woolley displayed what he calied 
a “comic decanter,” in ware, and several, examples of 
potters’ marks, one being on the rim, whichowas unusual. 
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“A bundle of copper coins—“ minimi”—were exhibited, 
‘these having been found lying in the gutter at the roadway, 
‘where they had apparently been left in a bag or box. A 
ronze eagle had probably come from the top of a helmet, 
and there was a bronze signet. A_ beautifully engraved 
‘intaglio had a snail cut upon it; and there were flint 
remains which, taken from beneath the Roman strata, 
seemed to give confirmation of the theory that there had 
‘been a settlement there in the neolithic age. 

The inspection of the explorations was begun at the 
‘south end, where the excavators had exposed the approach 
to the bridge that crossed the Tyne there at a time when 
its course was straighter than it is to-day. The abutment 
had disappeared, but the road that was carried across the 
river—incorrectly named Watling Street, and more properly 
Dere Street—had been laid bare at its varying levels, and 
Mr. Woolley said it was intended to trace the line of the 
road northwards with the object of seeing whether it ran 
through the town or, as he believed, skirted its western 
edge. There were three road levels formed at different 
‘periods. 

The inspection progressed to the magnificent founda- 
tions of the southern house, with its concrete corridor, its 
door-step and its apartments, and its finely preserved hypo- 
caust. Near at hand was the cistern that had contained the 
sculptured lion and stag. Mr. Woolley explained the diffi- 
culty cf assigning a date to the buildings, the floors having 
been built and overbuilt, each floor being Jess skilfully 
made than that which preceded it—a sign of degeneracy. 
‘The lion and the stag had been thrown into the cistern with 
‘other material to bear a floor that had been built above it. 
Between two floors a coin of Carausius had been found. 
The terracing of the town upon the slope’ was illus- 
trated, and then the visitors were conducted to the higher 
ground, where the potter’s shop had been unearthed. 
The different kinds of ware had been found in the very 
positions in which they had been when exposed for sale; 
and the money found in the till showed that the Samian 
pottery was manufactured 200 years later than had gener- 
ally been supposed. The lock and key of the shop door 
were found, where they had fallen when the place was 
‘destroyed by fire. Near at hand was the spot where the 
hoard of copper “minimi” had been found; and the 
circumstance that they were found in the gutter led to the 
assumption that they must have been dropped there at the 
time of the abandonment of Corstopitum ; otherwise, Mr. 
Woolley submitted, they would not have lain there long. 
They were mostly coins of the fourth century—of Constan- 
tine and his successors. The ground plan of the buildings, 
so far as the foundations have been exposed, was explained 
in a lucid, interesting way by Mr. Woolley. 

The work, of course, is just beginning, and the ex- 
cavators have before them a task which will last five years. 
It is being carried out by the Corbridge Excavation Com- 
mittee, whose president is the Duke of Northumberland, 
the secretary being Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., of Gosforth. 
A sum of 1,700/. has been given in donations and a 
further sum of 300/. is required. Mr. Woolley has been 
assisted by Mr. R. H. Forster, and Mr. Knowles is frequently 
upon the site of the excavations, : 


ARTHURET AND SCALEBY. 


PARTY of members of the Cumberland and West- 

morland Antiquarian and Archzeological Society last 
week visited the Arthuret and Scaleby districts. On 
arriving at Arthuret Church, says the Carlisle Journal, the 
party inspected the building and the graves of the Grahams 
‘of Netherby. 

Canon Bower, in a paper on the church, said the parish 
of Arthuret contained part of what was once known as the 
debateable land. The church goods therefore in such a 
neighbourhood would be likely to be scarce and mean. 
The church itself was in such poor condition in 1609 that it 


had to be rebuilt by the help of a charity brief granted by 


James I. In 1868 a faculty was granted to make certain 
alterations and amendments, including the repair of the 
windows. The east window, which was dilapidated, was 
replaced by a new window, and the old one was now stand- 
' Ing in the garden at Whoof House and could be seen from 
the Warwick. Road, it having been given to the late Mr. 
Hope, The bowl of the font in the church was peculiar, 
being lopsided with a quadrangular base. In conclusion, 
Canon Bower described the church plate and the monu- 
ments, including those of the Grahams of Netherby. 


Dr. Barnes contributed a paper on “The Batt 
Ardderyd,” in which he described the two tumuli near 
church. These tumuli were separated by the main , 
from Carlisle. Their position was important as being 
the road from Scotland to England. On the summit of 
one adjoining the church was a small camp, which. 
important having regard to the history of the parish, 
did not think they were sepulchral in origin. They y 
not mentioned in the Society’s Transactions nor jn 
history. Probably they marked the site of an early pb; 
between the forces of decaying Paganism and of adyan, 
Christendom—the battle of Ardderyd. ie 

Leaving Arthuret, the journey was resumed thro 
Longtown, past Hallburn, and on to Beaconhill Tower, 1 
the residence of Mr. Makant, of Bolton. ; > 

Mr. J. H. Martindale, in describing the tower, said 
probable date was 1584. It was in the possession of 
Grahams until 1752, when it was sold to Rowland Stept 
son, probably a nephew of Governor Stephenson, 
bought Scaleby Castle in 1741. _ It was still the propert 
the Stephensons, now Standishs. Proceeding he said 
We are here on an ancient site. In 1890 a double st 
cist was discovered in the field near the entrance gate, 
contained the remains of two skeletons and fragment: 
pottery, which Lord Northesk declared to be early Brit 
There is a short description of the find in our Transactic 
The late Chancellor Ferguson says, “ The remains are 
in the exact state as found, but Iam not sure if we can 
them to-day.” The tower before us is one of the la 
types of pele towers. It was built by a Richard Grah 
There is a date on the wall, 1586, which agrees with 
architectural details, and I think we may be Satisfied 
building is of sixteenth-century work. The tower \ 
originally isolated and detached. It is an unusual type 
Cumberland and has a good deal of Scottish feeling in 
details. The circular gargoyles of the parapet are comn 
in Scotland, but I think the only similar example in a bu 
ing of this kind which we have is Newbiggin Hall, Westm 
land. The whole treatment of the parapet, with corbels : 
moulded string in place of the simple oversailing course 
late and Scotch in character. The roof is slated with gat 
inside the parapet, leaving a walk or pathway entirely ro 
the top. This is not common in Cumberland, although 
find it frequently in Northumberland and Scotland. 

Later in the afternoon the party arrived at Scak 
Castle, where they were received by Mr. Claude Lowt 
and Miss Aimée Lowther. a | 

Mr. J. H. Martindale, in a paper on the castle, said 
This castle is of quite a different type from Breconhill, m 
extensive and interesting. Mr. Hodgson has told us — 
site was granted by Henry I. to the influential family of 
De Tilliols. This family held the important fortresses 
Flint and Rhuddlan in North Wales. Mr. T. G. Clark, 
great authority on castles, says, “It is not of the elevei 
century, though an early castle, and it is treble moat 
The county historians give it only two moats.~ The site 
in a level plain with no natural fortification to take adv: 
tage of. One moat is perfect, some 500 feet in diamel 
and the buildings are placed in the centre of the contail 
area. Ido not think we have any masonry of the earli 
De Tilliols remaining: The license to crenellate, dated ' 
very beginning of the fourteenth century, nearly 30 ye 
earlier than Naworth, does not necessarily imply that | 
buildings are of the same date; it may only mean 
completion of the work or even a legal sanction for « 
firmation of work done long before. The buildings form 
rough square about too feet by 85 feet, the south-w 
angle being slightly depressed, and consists of a lo: 
and strong curtain enclosing an area some 7o feet 
80 feet with a tower or keep at the north-west ang 
The east curtain had three mural turrets or ré 
angle bastions projecting beyond the face, and there is ¢ 
at the south-west angle. The entrance was by a ratl 
narrow gateway in the depressed portion of the west curta 
defended by a portcullis. The passage is some 12 feet lo! 
To the north entered from the passage is a guard chaml 
with loop in external wall. On the south side is anotl 
chamber, with entrance from courtyard. The weste 
curtain probably continued in a straight line to the sot 
end of the keep and formed a “ fore building” or entrar: 
to the keep. There remains the jamb and part of the ar 
of a door from the courtyard which has hada portcull 
In the upper part of the western curtain are several mu 
chambers, the first tier consisting chiefly of gardrob 
The second is a fine portcullis-room, 21 feet by 6 fi 
7 inches, with arched and ribbed roof, and opening off # 
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r chambers, the doors to which have the shoulder 
by ae arch. This feature may be derived from the 
rilliols Welsh connection, and gives some clue to the date, 
iay the end of the thirteenth century. _This portion of the 
urtain and a return to the south remains probably its full 
eight, and has a broad parapet wall. Turning now to the 
ower, it quite deserves the designation of keep in prefer- 
nce to pele. It has always been associated with a curtain 
yall, is higher and stronger than most pele towers. It has 
‘een four storeys in height, and this detail alone indicates 
arly date; the later peles have usually only three storeys. 
“he lowest floor (now divided into two) was a single room 
ighted by narrow loops, high up, one in the west and one 
n the north wall. It has a fine barrel vault in stone and 
he walls are about 8 feet thick. The present door and 
vindow to the north are modern. The ancient entrance 
ias been entirely obliterated, but was probably at the south 
nd from the fore buildings I have mentioned. At this end 
‘ou will see one or two steps 7 sifu of the original circular 
tair which was the means of access to the upper part of 
he tower. The north and west walls are the only remains 
f the upper part, and show corbels to support the wood 
loors. The windows remain in the north wall and have 
ad stone seats. The south end of the tower has been 
ilmost entirely destroyed, and any part remaining is covered 
»y modern erections, which if cleared away might reveal 
he plan. The so-called bastion addition of the late fifteenth 
‘entury is an octagonal projection in the angle formed by 
he west curtain and keep. It seems to have been two 
toreys in height, the lower one being vaulted. The single 
vindows have arched heads, and I think the remains of a 
ireplace exist in west wall. The second door with port- 
ullis before mentioned opens into this building and 
he upper part seems to have given the only access to 
oom over gateway, &c. A building at right angles on the 
ast wall of keep and inside curtain is a-very fine vaulted 
oom 35 feet by 22 feet, now subdivided and ceiled below 
vault. I think this building is later than the keep, although 
he vault is very similar in character, but the external walls 
ire much thinner. The upper part was either raised or 
entirely rebuilt in the sixteenth century by the Gilpins. 
.arge and spacious dungeons were said in the eighteenth 
sentury to exist under this hall, and the line of the screens 
s indicated by corbels at west end. . The east curtain exists 
n the outline of the present buildings, and probably the 
wall is covered by the nineteenth-century casing. It had 
chree mural towers, now altered in various ways, and with 
windows broken out. This block of buildings was originally 
suilt inside the curtain, with windows facing the courtyard, 
in the fifteenth century by the Musgraves. They consisted 
of three storeys, the old windows now blocked up. The 
neight has clearly been settled by the curtain wall, so that 
hey did not appear above the parapet. So much for the 
olan. The external masonry is very fine ashlar, but there 
are very few heraldic features to assist in fixing dates. 

The Bishop of Barrow at the close of the paper proposed 
4 vote of thanks to Mr. and Miss Lowther. 


ADDITIONS TO EDINBURGH GALLERIES. 
ip following pictures and portraits have been added 
recently to the National and National Portrait Galleries 
f Edinburgh :— 
National Gallery. 


“Scene in Wales,” oil-picture by John Crome, painted 
n 1803 when Crome visited Wales with Mr. Gurney, the 
Norwich banker, to whose daughter he was then teaching 
lrawing. It is a picture of the same type as “ The Slate 
Juarries,” in the National Gallery, London, and was at one 
ime in Mr. Gurney’s possession. Purchased. 

Gil Blas and the Archbishop of Granada,” oil-picture 
'y W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A., dated 1878, in which year it 
vas exhibited in the Royal Scottish Academy. It was also 
hown at the Edinburgh International Exhibition, 1886, at 
he New Gallery, and again at the R.S.A. the year after the 
Ttist died. Purchased. 

vec. de0ttish National Portrait Gallery. 

William, 9th Earl of Glencairn” (1610 ?-1664), oil- 
eb by an unknown Dutch artist. Glencairn was Lord 
ane 
Dead ‘ANestoration. The picture was engraved for 
inestons well-known book on Scottish peeeraiea? Pur- 
‘hased at the sale of the Duff House collection. 

obert Stevenson ” (1772-1850), oil-portrait by John 


d a very prominent figure in Scottish affairs ‘ 


Syme, R.S.A.; the famous lighthouse engineer and grand- 
father of R. L. Stevenson. Purchased from the Gray 
Bequest. 

‘Mrs. Scott” (died 1819), oil-portrait by George Watson, 
P.S.A.; daughter of Dr. Rutherford and mother of Sir 
Walter Scott. Purchased from the Gray Bequest. 

“Professor Sir John Leslie” (1776-1832), drawing by 
John Henning, H.R.S.A., mathematician and natural philo- 
sopher. Purchased from the Gray Bequest. 

‘“ Andrew-Betts Brown ” (1839-1906), oil-portrait by R. B. 
Bell, A.R.S.A.; mechanical engineer and inventor. Pre- 
sented by his family. 

“Allan Cunningham ”(1784-1842), drawing by J. J. 
Penston ; poet, critic and biographer. Presented by Mr. W. 
Skeoch Cumming. 

“Sir Walter Scott” (1771-1832), marble bust by Sir 
Francis Chantrey, R.A. ; executed from fresh sittings about 
1828, when Chantrey presented the marble he had executed 
in 1823 to Sir Walter. It was subsequently in Sir Robert 
Peel’s collection. Presented anonymously. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ART. 


N address was delivered by Mr. D. Y. Cameron, R.I.A., 

at the opening of the exhibition of the Cumberland 

and Westmorland Society of Arts and Crafts. He said 
there was scarcely a branch of human industry that was 
not concerned with art, and those branches which were not 
should be, and among the many indications of the cultiva- 
tion of art and the interest shown in art were the exhibi- 
tions, such as this, which had sprung up in different parts 
of the country, and more especially those which dealt with arts 
and crafts rather than the pictorial art in which he himself 
was interested. Such exhibitions were not philanthropic, 
but had a definite purpose. They had grave dangers if 
they had great advantages, and if exhibition authorities 
learned the absolute necessity of the most drastic exclusion 
of anything but the best which they could lay their hands 
on, all would be well. The benefits arising from those 
exhibitions were va-ious. As iron sharpened iron, so com- 
petition stimulated interest and brought out qualities which 
otherwise might have remained dormant. In dealing with 
what ought to be avoided, he warned them against eccentri- 
city and laid emphasis upon the need for reticence and 
reserve. He reminded them that shouting was not oratory, 
and that blazing primary colours did not make for those subtle 
qualities which werethe enchantment and glamour of the finest 
art. A woman in orange and scarlet and green and diamonds 
was not an ideal of shy, winsome womanhood. What they 
should seek for was reticence and quiet, pure beauty, which 
were the essence of fine art. It was grace and beauty which 
always won and held their affections ; chaste beauty of line, 
simplicity and austerity of design. They should avoid the 
very suggestion of prettiness and unnecessary ornament, 
and seek after complete and expressive workmanship, inside 
and outside, above and below, for the gods saw everywhere. 
They should insist upon expressive completeness in all 
things and avoid finnicky finish. Those things, and a noble 
individualism, must be the pursuit of those who would 
create beauty. In no department of human activity did 
individuality count for more. Whatever might be the 
equality dreamed of by some political dreamers it was 
quite certain that in the domain of art there could be 
none. In that domain they must ever have the mountain 
peaks of genius and the light and shade of varied attain- 
ment. Clear, strong individualism could only be acquired 
after long and patient study, and to produce the greatest 
there must be a combination of head and heart and hand 
passion. The great story of the past must be read in its 
art and ornaments, and its teachings of war and peace 
must be fully understood. The restless commercial, what 
he ventured to call the transitional, features of the present 
must be accepted and conquered, so that the harvest of 
beauty might be greater in the days to come. The Church 
and the world both required a new outpouring of beauty. 
The Church was once the patron of the arts and gathered 
all the arts under her protection. This had not been the 
case for centuries past, but he believed the time was coming 
again when the arts would be gathered together by the 
Church. Everywhere there was manifest a desire for 
beauty in the Church, a desire to restore the fallen pillars 
and buttress the crumbling walls, and to add beauty to the 
House of the Lord. They wanted generous hearts to pour 
forth and renew the early beauty, and might the vessels be 
the consecrated work of the artists and not produced by the 
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dozen in the factory. Beauty could never hinder but only 
quicken, and because of this they hoped the Church would 
give heed to those things and wield its might and influence 
for all that was lovely and of good report. It would 
be well if Governments and corporations recognised 
that funds. devoted to the encouragement of the arts 
were thrice blessed and yielded fruit a hundredfold. 
Britain was no longer the workshop of the world, and 
it was only by superiority in design and quality of 
manufactures that we could hold our own. Every effort 
was needed in these days of international competition. 
There was no room for shoddy. Let other nations manu- 
facture shoddy, but let Britain look to perfect manufactures 
and perfect design and encourage every school which tended 
to educate the masses in every branch of art. The pursuit 
of art in its material forms was essential, for in it was the 
germ of a brighter and better day for their arts and manu- 
factures. It was a joy to all who took part in the work. All 
great art must be done under the influence of joy. Sorrow 
did not produce any art. The artist must be always joyful. 
Referring to the crafts section, he said they wanted the 
crafts developed. ~“They had often too much of the pictorial. 
Their crafts must be inspired by the finest feeling for art 
if they were to retain their place in the world, and it was 
the department in which they might see the beginning of a 
better day. They must insist upon completeness of work, 
no scamping, no shoddy, but the putting of their whole 
strength and power and design intoit. Everything should 
be made beautiful, so that the articles in common use might 
truly be a joy for ever. In conclusion, he expressed a hope 
that this Society might do much for art in this rich Border 
region, and in the future produce men who would make the 
district famous. He hoped this exhibition would be well 
attended, so that the members of the Society might be 
encouraged in their future efforts. 


THE MILLTOWN COLLECTION, DUBLIN. 


pe whole of the collection of pictures, silver, furniture, 
and bric-a-brac presented by Lady Milltown to the 
_National Gallery of Ireland as a memorial of her late 
husband, the sixth Earl of Milltown, on condition that 
the collection should be exhibited as a whole and by itself 
‘in a suite of rooms specially set apart for this purpose, is 
now open to the public. At the time the gift was offered 
there was no space in the gallery for the housing of such a 
collection, but with the building of the new wing in 1903 
it became possible to comply with the terms of the deed. 

Viewed as a whole, says the Jrish Times, the collection 
is certain to excite controversy. ° Many of the works of the 
late Italian schools, for example, are frankly bad both in 
feeling and treatment, while it can hardly be denied that a 
good deal of the furniture is unsuitable for a public museum 
or gallery. But there is another side to the question, and 
-most lovers of art will rejoice at the acquisition of a 
number of beautiful things, including a superb Reynolds, 
some interesting French and Italian pictures, and a really 
fine collection of silver. 

As one enters the Milltown rooms from the anteroom: 
one. is conscious of a certain charm that does not belong to 
the ordinary gallery, with its formal rows of pictures, its 
bare rooms, its air of cold aloofness. Here, in sharp 
contrast. to the other rooms in the gallery, the pictures, 

not. wholly monopolise the attention. The large 
Reynolds group in the central room—by far the finest work 
in the whole collection and worth all the rest of the pic- 
tures put together—-is flanked by two small statuettes on 
pedestals, beyond which are two tall mirrors. These things 
are wholly unimportant in themselves from the point of 
high art, but they serve to throw into relief the fine flowing 
canvas on. which George, first Marquis of Buckingham—he 
was Earl Temple when the group was painted—is repre- 
sented with his wife and son. As one sits on the roomy 
_ velvet-covered eighteenth-century sofa opposite the picture, 
itself a fine splash of crimson lake against the low-toned 
greys and browns of the walls; as one looks round the room 
with its corner cupboards filled with shining silver, its con- 
sole tables with their clocks and candlesticks, its rows of 
stiff chairs of a bygone pattern—everything, in short, that 
suggests human relationships and a human environment, 
_ one feels that it is thus that the savour of pictures is beste 
extracted rather than in the bare gallery where they jostle 
one another for elbow room, and where discomfort seems 
. inevitable. Looking thus round the rooms one is conscious 
of asense of esthetic pleasure, and one is in the mood to 


pardon the gallery authorities for the catholicity of th 
instincts. : 

The Reynolds already referred to is a portrait group 
four whole-length figures set in a landscape backgrou 
In the centre, Lord Temple, in red coat faced with blz 
velvet, stands with his hand on the shoulder of his lit 
son, who is posed on a table. The countess, in white go 
and powdered hair, is seated on his left, a notebook a 
pencil in her hand, and gazing intently at her little by 
whose portrait she is evidently about to sketch. Ont 
right of the group a black page half crouches, supporti 
the boy with his arms. This picture, which was paint 
when Reynolds was still something of an experimental; 
and before his esthetic judgment had led him to the po 
of keeping all else subsidiary to the artistic unity of 
design, strikes one as being a little overloaded. The ilh 
trative element has been allowed to disturb the harmony 
the group, and the canvas is too crowded for pictor 
success. The result is a certain artificiality and stiffn 
in the arrangement of the figures, which have a somew} 
detached air. aA 

In the same room with this work are four other canvas 
by Reynolds of a very different type—the famous cari 
tures done by him when at Rome, including his parody 
Raphael’s “School. of Athens,” in which over a score 
notabilities of the time, then residing at Rome, and: 
cluding several well-known Irishmen, are represent 
Amongst the personages who may be recognised in ¢ 
group of figures are Mr. Henry of Straffan, the first Earl 
Milltown, Mr. Maxwell, the Abbé du Bois, Mr. Phelps, t 
Earls of Charlemont, Mayo and Cassilis, and the paint 
himself. In another caricature the Earl of Milltown a 
the first Earl of Mayo are shown. The latter, who w 
nicknamed “ Killjoy Lord Naas,” was regarded as a bore 
his friends, hence the rhyme :— a. 


For who the devil, I should like to know, 
Would sit and be bored by Lord Mayo ; 
And who on earth, except his nurse; 
For Lord Mountcashell cares one curse? ~ 


In yet another of these curious jests in paint the nin 
Ear! of Cassilis, the first Earl of Charlemont, Mr. Ward a 
Mr. Phelps are shown, each wearing the national emble 
of his country. All of these canvases are in almost perfe 
condition, quite free from any darkening or cracking of t 
surfaces. They are painted with a frankness and simplici 
of treatment which is in marked contrast to the “fa 
colour of Sir Joshua’s later work, and mark a phase int 
development of his art of which few records have con 
down to us. The portraits of Charles, fifth Earl 
Harrington, the friend of Lord Byron, by Powell, aft 
Reynolds, and that of the first Earl of Milltown, by Pomp 
Battoni, will also be noticed; in the latter is an excelle 
example of that painter’s work. : 

More interesting, however, to most visitors will be tl 
series of heads in pastel by Rosalba, and the three Fren 
pictures of the Watteau type which hang in the first root 
These latter are probably from the brush of Watteat 
pupil, Jean Baptiste Pater, who imitated his master in tl 
painting of those fétes galantes in which so much of tl 
mingled frivolity and sentiment of the prerevolution peric 
is embodied. The difficulty of disentangling the best wo 
of Pater from the weakest of Watteau is easily account 
for by the fact that before his master’s death Pater paint 
daily under his supervision, and was inspired by his intima 
contact with Watteau’s ideals to something of the char 
and grace of the poet-painter. Pater’s colour is better the 
his drawing, which latter lacks the precision and brillian 
of Watteau. The smallest of the three canvases in tl 
Milltown collection—a féte galante in a camp—is a charn 
ing little composition full of delicacy and even and brilliar 
in tone. The other two are hardly such good examples | 
his work, but all are interesting acquisitions, especially 1 
a gallery in which the French schools are as yet incomplete! 
represented. The most famous series of Pater’s paintins 
is in the Royal Prussian palaces at Potsdam. The Wallac 
collection also includes a dozen delightful examples of h 
art, and characteristic Paters are also to be found in th 
Louvre, Buckingham Palace and the National Gallery « 
Scotland. ea. 

Just over the three Paters in the Milltown collectio 
hang two fine examples of the art of Panini—an Italia 
painter who worked in the first half of the eighteent 
century, and who specially devoted himself to paimtn 
the architectural remains of ancient Rome. | There 4! 


‘four Paninis in the collection, all of this type:and a 
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their kind. ‘In one the Coliseum is shown, in 
ther the Forum, and the other two represent ruined 
dings, with figures and landscape. ‘The designs are 
eful and the grouping shows taste and a feeling for 
nce, On the same wall with the Paninis hangs a small 
vas by Peters, the seventeenth-century Dutch sea-painter, 
senting a Dutch war vessel: which has just cast anchor 
a salute and hauling down her mainsail. It is a 
sant little composition, and the colour and chiaroscuro 
both admirable. { ; ; 

The six heads by Rosalba Carriera in this room are 
resting and delightful examples of the work of a painter 
. had few, if any, rivals in her own particular line. 
alba Carriera was born in Venice in 1675. In 1705 
alba was elected a member of the Academy of St. Luke 
‘ome and in 1720 of the Academy of Bologna. In the 
e year she went to Paris where she painted Louis 
nze, then a boy of ten, the Regent and many of the 
les and ladies of the Court. Her first portraits were 
e in oils, but it is her miniatures, and above all her 
yon portraits, which have won her fame. A friend of 
tteau, Largillitre and the other Court painters of the 
iod, the brilliant society of the Regency lives in these 
cately-tinted pastel heads, in which the tenderness and 
cacy of a feminine temperament found its expression. 
alba’s strength lay in the fact that she did not try to 
y the male portrait-painters of her day, but to express 
self. We may smile now at these “ mannered” heads, 
se dainty artificiality of pose and treatment is apparent 
very line, but they charm us nevertheless. They are a 
sction from a past age—an age of studied poses and 
tly grace. The stateliness of the ancien regime is reflected 
hese faint-toned canvases, and we pardon their faulty 
ving for their charm andtenderness. Most of Rosalba’s 
ks are in the Dresden Gallery, including her chefd’euvre, 
ad of Metastasio; while in Paris there are five of her 
ures, amongst them the half-length crayon drawing of a 
se crowned with laurel, which she presented to the 
vre on her election to the Royal Academy of Painters. 
Attention should be drawn to the two landscapes by 
ison, the contemporary of Reynolds, and to the fine 
iscape by Smith of Chichester. A charming little paste/ 
ouache portrait of a boy, which is apparently by John 
ssell or Daniel Gardiner, is also worthy of notice. The 
ection of silver, to many people the most interesting 
t of the collection, we must leave for another article. 

In the two inner rooms but little of interest will be 
nd, and it is to be regretted that it was not possible, 
ler the terms of the gift, to make a selection from the 
ection, and to exclude those works which are obviously 
vorthy of the traditions of the gallery. 


jirable of 


MORE CHURCH LIBRARY. 


CCORDING to the Rev. W. G. Clark-Maxwell, M.A., 
F.S.A., in the tower of the church of More, near 
hop’s Castle, are preserved some 250 volumes presented 
he parish in 1680 by Richard More, of Linley, with the 
ect of “teaching the minister sound doctrine.” The deed 
blishing the library is probably still in existence, though 
present whereabouts is unknown Directions were given 
. the books should be kept in the church and read there, 
Should not be taken out of the church by anyone except 
hard More himself, he reserving to himself the right to 
> out any of the books fora period not exceeding a month 
time. Richard More presented not only the books, but 
ses in which to keep them, probably the same as still 
e that purpose, though evidently altered and (apparently) 
down. There have been made, at different times, 
if not more catalogues of the books, fragments of 
ch, once pasted to the inner sides of the press doors, 
e found at the bottom of the shelves; but one cannot 
nitely pronounce that even the older of these is as early 
‘680. In the catalogue lately printed an attempt was 
le to reproduce the old classification, but the traces of 
were found to be too fragmentary and indistinct to be 
afe guide, and therefore the arrangement adopted has 
1 purely chronological, the books being set down in the 
*r of the date of their printing, with notes where required 
0 former owner, &c. 
There do not appear to be any books of special rarity in 
collection, but a number of considerable interest, 
ae among which _may perhaps be reckoned part of 
arum Breviary, printed at Antwerp in 1525. There 
also now on the shelves copies of the 1611 Bible, of 


| Erasmus’s “ Paraphrase” and Jewel’s “ Apology and Answer 
to Harding,” but the first was certainly, and the others 
probably, part of the necessary outfit of every church. The 
same remark applies to the 1776 Prayer Book, which can- 
not, of course, have formed part of the original collection. 
Amongst the names of the former owners of the volumes, 
those of most frequent occurrence are Thos. Pierson 
and Christopher Harvey, the latter in a very beauti- 
ful handwriting, and usually in the formula, familiar 
to us from its use by Grolier, ‘Chr. Harvey et ami- 
corum.” Thomas Pierson was, no doubt, “the famous 
Mr. Pieron, of Brampton Bryan, the founder of lectures in 
these parts,” as the biographer of Gualter Stephens, incum- 
bent for fifty-three years of Bishop’s Castle, styles him. 
These two clergymen, with Thomas Froysell, minister of 
Clun, Sir Robert Hariey of Brampton Bryan, Richard More 
of More (the grandfather of the donor of the library), and 
in a less degree Humphrey Walcot of Walcot, were staunch 
upholders of the Puritan way of thinking, and it is easy to 
understand how some of Pierson’s books came into More’s 
possession. Concerning Christopher Harvey, we learn from 
the article in the “ Dictionary of National Biography” that 
he was a poet and author of “ The Synagogue,” verses in 
imitation of George Herbert’s ‘‘ Temple,” and printed in some 
editions of that work. We also find that he published in 
1647 an edition of Thomas Pierson’s “ Excellent Encourage- 
ments against Afflictions.” It seems a probable conjecture 
that Harvey acquired some of Pierson’s books, and that from 
him they passed, with some of his own, to Richard More. 
It is quite possible that some of the earlier printed books 
formed part of the possessions of the dissolved Augustinian 
Priory of Chirbury, though direct evidence on this point is 
not forthcoming. This would apply more specially to the 
Commentaries of Haymo, which we know were directed 
to be read during meal times in the houses of Austin canons. 
The purpose assigned for the donation of the library being 
“to teach the minister sound doctrine,” there is a laudable 
diversity in the theological position of the authors included ; 
not only Calvin and Beza, but Jerome, Thomas Aquinas, 
Melchior Cano, Jewel, Arminius and Chillingworth find 
themselves in company on the shelves, and it argues much 
for Mr. Richard More’s confidence in security of his theo- 
logical position, as well as in the discretion of the ministers 
of More, that he should have included controversial works 
on the Roman side, if indeed he was aware of their con- 
tents. The books are now well cared for, but have in some 
instances suffered formerly from damp. 


THE ORGAN, LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


HREE years ago the Dean and Chapter, having 
through the liberality of the diocese been enabled to 
put the fabric of the cathedral in thorough repair, and 
having largely added to its beauty, without and within, 
passed a resolution both to move and enlarge the organ, so 
that nothing may be wanting to make the services musically 
as perfect as possible. One of the chief reasons for which 
cathedrals were saved at the Reformation was the main- 
tenance of the hugnest type of a musical service. It has 
long been recognised that it would be hopeless to attempt 
any improvement in the present unsatisfactory position of 
the organ. To solve the question of what is the best 
position they have obtained and weighed carefully the 
opinions of architects and the best musical experts in 
England who know the cathedral well and have had oppor- 
tunities of judging, and, further, being pressed by a very 
urgent petition from the organist and vicars choral that the 
organ may be placed in proximity to the singers, and in an 
elevated position, they have decided to proceed in accord- 
ance therewith ; and the Dean has undertaken by his own 
personal efforts to raise the funds required beyond what 
the Dean and Chapter can afford out of their savings. 

The reasons for their decisions as given below will, it is 
believed, be accepted as a complete justification :— 

1. To have the present organ entirely reconstructed. 

2. To move it from the ground floor to an elevated 
position in the triforium, and thus bring it near to and 
above the singers. 

3. To enlarge it by the addition of a considerable number 
of new stops, some of them very important and costly. 

4. To have new mechanism throughout, new pedals, 
blowing apparatus, console and “‘such other accessories as 
are found in the best modern instruments.” 

5. To adapt the construction of two bays of the triforium 
and clerestory behind the chapter-house for its reception, 
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No tracery will be removed from the windows.in_ the 
chancel, only the glass from two and the lower part of the 
mullions of one for the exit of the sound. 

The chief organists cf England have been consulted by 
the Dean and Chapter, and there is absolutely unanimous 
and overwhelming evidence in favour of the proposal. The 
organ is now placed in a side chapel of the north transept, 
round a corner, isolated at a distance from the singers, 
where the sound is obstructed ‘by some massive stone 
pillars, and also unevenly and only partially diffused over 
the cathedral owing to the peculiar position of the pipes. 

Sir George Martin, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, says :—" The 
tone of the organ should pervade the whole building, not (as 
at present) only part of it.” ae 

Sir Frederick Bridge, of Westminster Abbey :—” The 
present position of the organ is very bad. I have played 
on it myself and also heard it. It is a wretched arrange- 
ment.” 

Dr. Monk, of Truro Cathedral :—“ The present position 
of your organ is'really preposterous. I heartily hope it 
may be moved very soon.” 

Dr. Sinclair, of Hereford Cathedral :—“ The present is 
almost as bad a position from a musical point of view as it 
well can be.” ; 

Sir G. Martin adopted the new site from Truro Cathe- 
dral, chosen by Mr. Pearson, in advising on the position of 
the fine organ to be put in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
and himself superintended all the arrangements. He has 
assured us that “nothing could be better; it is a great 
success every way.” 

Sir F, Ouseley and Sir J. Stainer both strongly advocated 
the same position. 

Dr. Monk :—" Without doubt the very best place for it.” 

Dr. Perrin, of Canterbury. Cathedral :—“ The new 
position will be splendid.” 

At the restoration in 1856 Sir Gilbert Scott, when the 
old organ was removed from the screen to throw the nave 


and choir together, proposed to erect it in the triforium, | 


but unfortunately his advice was not accepted, and the 
organ was stowed away ina vacant chapel on the ground 
floor which was then unused and seemed ready to hand. 
The late Mr. Pearson, architect, advocated the triforium as 
the best position; and Mr. Oldrid Scott, architect to Ely, 
Lichfield and several other cathedrals, does the same. The 
triforium or clerestory site is adopted for eleven of our 
cathedral organs, and most of the others are raised on the 
screen, 7.¢. above the singers. The Dean and Chapter are 
assured that if they can raise the funds to carry out these 
improvements and make the additions, they will have “ an 
instrument in tone, mechanism and position equal to almost 
any church organ in England.” Yet further, the removal of 
the organ will set free for use a chapel of considerable 
dimensions and beauty now completely hidden, and make 
the north transept available for worshippers, instead of 
being, as it is, practically disused in service owing to the 
close proximity of the instrument. The Dean has been 
making private appeals to the wealthier laity of the diocese, 
whom he knows to be specially interested in the beautitul 
cathedral, and, as on previous occasions, with considerable 
success. As yet he has not appealed to the citizens, being 
anxious not to interfere with local claims now before them, 
such as the Johnson memorial and St. Mary’s organ fund ; 
but if he is obliged to do so later, he has no doubt of their 
ready help. The cost of the work, which is to be completed 
in June 1908, is estimated at about 4,000/. 


GENERAL. 


The Design by Mr. H. P. Burke-Downing has been placed 
first in the competition for the school in Pelham Road, 
South Wimbledon. A design by Mr. C. Harrison Townsend 
was placed second and one by Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tenison 
third. Mr. J. W. Simpson was assessor. 


Mr. John Singer Sargent, R.A., of 31 Tate Street, S.W., 
was struck off the voting lists on the ground that he was 
an-alien at the. Chelsea Revision Court, The Con- 
Servatives made the objection. It was stated that an old 
servant had given a canvasser information to the effect 


that his -master was an American and had never been 
naturalised. , ert hs 


' The Chartered Surveyors’ Golfing Society announce their 
annual dinner at the Trocadéro Restaurant on Monday, 
October 21, at 6.30 p.m. The chair will be occupied by Mr. 


A. Smith, of 22 Chancery Lane, London, ‘W.Ge i 
secretary. 


The Magistrates at Keswick have inflicted a fine 
on a vandal who had chipped his surname in 6-inch ] 
upon one of the stones in the inner ring of the D 
Circle, Keswick, which is a scheduled “‘ monument” , 
the Ancient Monuments Protection Act. The name 
be effaced. . a 


The Work of excavating the large tumulus at } 
near Stoke Courcy, Somerset, has been completed, a 
is reported that among the discoveries made were 
contracted interments of the Early Bronze age, 
accompanied by typical earthenware drinking’ vessels 
in two cases by well-made flint implements. Of a ¢¢ 
interment, which should have been found on the clay 
surrounded by a wall, no traces were discovered be 
scattered bones, but this absence was fully compen 
for by the interesting and hitherto unrecorded history 
the disturbance had been due-to the Romans, who hax 


George Langridge, president of the Society. Mr. Sydney 


an unmistakeable record of their presence in a typical 
ment of pottery and a coin of a later emperor. n 


The Campanile of Venice is emerging from its 1 
Substantial progress has been made during the past 
months, and the new tower now stands nearly -el 
metres high. Construction goes on at the rate of a 
48 inches per week, and it is estimated that the work 
be completed in two years. ane 


_ The Ancient Parish Church of Blandford St. Mary 
been for the first time illuminated with lamps. Durin: 
last two or three centuries it has been illuminated 
candlelight, and consequently no evening services } 
been possible during the winter months. S 


The Carnegie Physics Laboratory, in connection 
Dundee University College, has been commenced. Sir] 
Anderson, LL.D., is the architect, and the building will 
12,500/. 


7) 


Rochester Corporation have had an offer from Mr. P 
Fitzgerald to present, for erection in the High Stre 
statue in bronze of Charles Dickens. The Council 1 
decided that the consideration of the matter must s: 
over for the present owing to the construction of tramw 


Mr. Scobie, architect, Dunfermline,. was. present 
Lochgelly Town Council meeting and discussed plan 
the new municipal buildings. The plans were appro’ 
and Mr. Scobie was instructed to have the specificat 
prepared as soon as possible to allow of the estimates b 
sent in and the work gone on with. 


The Séa Defence Committee of the Lowestoft T 
Council in their annual report state that they had expen 
867/. 19s. 9d. out of an estimate of 933/. 16s. 2d. The 
lowing estimate of amounts required by the committee 
the half-year ending March 31, 1908, was considered 
approved, and referred to the finance and rating c 
mittee :—Groynes, north and south beach 1oo/, ; maint 
ance of outfall, 50/.; repairing wall, decking slopes, cart 
soil and repairs to south slopes, 1504, ; temporary protec 
works—south beach, north beach and filling-up bel 
revetment, 200/.; miscellaneous (cost of conference), 1 
excess expenditure on capital accounts over sanctions tc 
defrayed out of revenue proportions for this period, 300 
81o/. Less surplus, 65/2 16s. 5d.; amount’ requil 
744/. 3s. 7d. The assistant surveyor reported levels to 
south beach to August 16, showing the beach in about 
same condition as the last report. 


The Holly Lodge Estate, Highgate, the world-fan 
summer residence of the late Baroness Burdett-Cou 
which is announced to be sold by auction on the 24th pr 
by Mr. Joseph Stower, comprises altogether an area 
about sixty acres, including eighteen old-fashioned hous 
with gardens, nursery ground and other premises. 
residence, standing practically on the summit of Highg 
Hill, is a substantial structure of the Georgian period, w 
elevations finished in painted cementwork, three storeys 
height above the ground. . 


Mr. W. H. Peacock, manager of the Grand Opera Hou 
Harrogate, and the Opera House, York, has compiet 
arrangements for the purchase of the: Scarborough Hipt 
drome, and it is his intention to remodel the existing buil 
ing and to: provide an up-to-date theatre to accommod: 
2,000 persons. The theatre will be one of the best int 
town. 
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e pointed out already that the County Council 
anged to grant leases of parts of the site at 
1 which had been purchased solely for the 
; of the new county hall. The arrangement 
essarily affect the designs prepared for the 
te, and we suggested that information should 
ly conveyed to the competitors of any altera- 
ne Council’s views. There are rumours abroad 
ther modifications will become essential. In 
e it is doubtful whether any of the designs 
e now under the consideration of the assessors 
» any practical use. The competition will then 
nore than a mere academical one ; although from’ 
acter of the designs an effort will be made to 
ose which suggest that under more definite 
is the authors would have produced a satisfac- 
ding. Another preliminary competition under 
litions might be expensive. But it would be 
e to making competitors suffer loss because the 
Council did not agree in all things with their 
sOrs. 


\ot agreeable for the people of Edinburgh to have 
| additional twopence in the pound to meet the 
l expenditure, but what is less satisfactory is 
lat increase arises from a cessation of the efforts 
the extent of the city. In spite of its interest, 
_and picturesque, Edinburgh is not a large 
many among the population consist of the 
and relatives of students who are attracted 
rth by the reputation of the University, the 
and other schools. But the efforts to provide 
ducational institutions in England must have 
t of keeping families in the south who, under 
ynditions, would have temporarily emigrated to 
It was pointed out by the treasurer of the 
ion that between 1897-8 and 1907-8 the 
ire of the city has gone up 50 per cent., from 
in 1897 to 418,000/. in 1907 ; whereas the 
€ rental increased only 24 per cent., from 
/. in 1897 to 2,749,000/. in 1907. The increase 
ntal has been very much smaller in the second 
ts period of ten years than in the first. In the 
that is, between 1897 and 1902, it was 16 per 
ile it is only 7 per cent. in the second half, 
stween 1902 and 1907. 


UGH Burton-on-Trent has gained an universal 
1 by its beer and has a history which goes 
_ thousand years, the town does not appear to 
‘sed by the Heralds’ College, and is without 
‘earings. The deprivation has not affected the 
of Burton, but of late years a grievance 
out of the subject. In Burxe’s “ General 
ind in Deprett’s “ House of Commons” are 
my wavy of six argent. and azure, on a chief 
igle displayed between two fleur-de-lys or.” 
Corporation note-paper, a motto is added, 
Honor Alit Artes,” but the arms are there 
: Azure three bars wavy argent” on a chief 
i of course is colour upon colour and a 
heraldic law. |The escutcheon is also sur- 
ya mural coronet borne after the manner of 
of rank... This is a piece of absurdity which 
(00 highly deprecated. It appears that in a 


a Burton coat-of-arms is represented, but 
| ost identical with those of Newark no value 
| (Ola There is “never 

ora town ; 
is simply - 
acil, being 
Tms and 


In_acquiring such an embellish-. 
a question of fees. The Burton 
unable to realise any connection 
manufactures, have declined to 


ee 


ere is never much difficulty for an | is likewise Gothic. 


negotiate with the officers of the red brick building in 
Queen Victoria Street. But a new spirit has arisen, 
and it could easily be gratified if some of: the wealthy 
townsmen would undertake to pay the fees which are 
necessary. 


IMPARTIAL travellers who are able to compare 
English and German towns in Africa give preference to 
the latter. It is flattering to our national conceit to 
believe the Germans lack our gift of colonising. But 
when clean streets and well-designed houses are found 
in regions which a few years previous were wildernesses, 
it must be admitted that the Germans can produce 
results which show’an approach to civilisation. The 
police are well drilled, and it is startling to see a 
number of dusky musicians on a bandstand attempting 
German compositions. The new English towns suggest 
that) we believe in developing individuality, and it 
generally displays itself in patronising shanties where 
intoxicants are sold at amazing prices. The official 
report to the Colonial Office from Uganda indicates 
that the Germans have in those matters a foresight 
which in English traders is wanting. Germany, we are 
told, is cutting out Manchester in coloured cloth, and 
this. is due to want of organisation. There is no 
British wholesale house in Uganda. Orders are in 
consequence freely given to Germans, and in that way 
they capture the markets. The absence of a British 
bank is likewise remarkable. There are demands for 
British corrugated iron. Nevertheless the stock always 
appears to be sold out, not only at Uganda, but: at 
Mombasa and Zanzibar. The same state of things 
presumably prevails in other trades. Probably the 
German Colonial Office promotes trade in various ways 
besides issuing documents, However it is accom- 
plished, the success of our rivals is depressing to those 
among us who are not cosmopolites. 


A PAPER on “The Evil and Peril of Cheap Tender- 
ing” was read by Mr. W. Major before the convention 
of Master House Painters and Decorators. He con- 
tended that the principle which has resulted in the fair— 
wage clause for workmen should be recognised when 
local. authorities deal with master painters. Public 
opinion, he thought, could be utilised for the prevention 
of tenders which are too cheap, and it was suggested 
that if lists of tenders were more generally published 
reputable tradesmen would hesitate about being found 
in the lowest places. Painting is a complex operation, 
to which good materials and good workmanship are 
essential if it is to be successful. It is very possible to 
deceive people by painting, for at first good and bad 
work may be easily confounded. The test of time 
is, however, crucial, and local authorities as well as 
individuals may be assured that cheap paints, owing to 
their excessive adulteration, cannot resist the atmo- 
spheric effects of this country. 


Tue French are generally considered to be most 
accurate in the character of the scenery and properties 
for every important drama or opera. But one of the 
professors of the Conservatoire has just pointed out 
that whenever “Faust” is represented in the Opera 
House the scenery depicts Renaissance buildings, 
whereas all the surroundings of Faust should be in the 
Gothic style. He is astonished that during all the 
years in which Gounop’s work has been performed no 
architect or archzeologist has protested against the in- 
accuracy of the scenes. As the Opera House lately 
changed. directors the Professor thinks the time is 
opportune for a change. GOETHE certainly indicates 
the character. of the scenery. Faust is first seen in a 
lofty, vaulted, narrow. Gothic chamber... The cathedral 
| But the street scenes should no 
doubt .show signs of the Renaissance, for apparently 
the time selected was that when Mediaevalism was being 
supplanted by the new learning. In England the build- 
ings are generally suggestive of Gothic. 


1f4 


THE VENUS OF MELOS. 

T has often been regretted that so many of the 
| inquirers whose names will be long associated 
with Greek art had passed away before the noble statue 
which is likely to be always known as the Venus of 
Melos was discovered. Not only WINCKELMANN and 
Lrssinc had vanished, but apparently FLaxman had not 
seen a cast or drawing of the figure. The sculptors and 
amateurs who had upheld the purchase of the Elgin 
marbles were alike ignorant of it. As a work of art it 
is unique, and was therefore a revelation to those who 
believed they were acquainted with all the varieties of 
«Greek sculpture. But as compensation is the law of 
the world, enough enthusiasm has been excited by the 
statue during later years among the artists, poets and 
critics of most civilised countries. Less justice has 
been done to it in England than elsewhere. Those who 
have charge of the Greeco-Roman collections of the 
British Museum seem to be afraid to exalt its merits 
out of fear that the Elgin and Townley figures might be 
undervalued. But the popularity of the statue is sug- 
gested when we find it stated that the German women 
believe that its contours correspond with their own, 
and that it should be taken as the ideal of female beauty 
above all other figures produced by painters and 
sculptors. 

At the present time the history of its discovery has 
been recalled by the publication of an account written 
by a late Greek scholar, Antonin MEtiaraxkes. In 
some details it differs from the French official version 
and other narratives which have appeared. As is 
generally known, the transaction by which the Venus 
became the property of the French exemplifies the diffi- 

culty of attaining the truth when there are several wit- 

messes. It is, for instance, commonly said that the 
peasant who discovered the figure in an enclosure 
beneath the rank weeds in his garden at Melos was 
named Jorcos. But according to the new document his 
mame was Demetrios Kentrotes. The French account 
said that three Hermes were found with it, and there was 
an inscription announcing that the enclosure was dedi- 
-cated to Hercutes and Hermes. But it now appears 
there were only two Hermes; they were evidently 
of inferior workmanship, and why they should be found 
in such a place, unless they served as subsidiary 
ornaments, is not to be ascertained. Indeed it is a 
puzzle to find how the Venus was tolerated, for the vault 
containing it is supposed to have been the crypt of a 
seventh-century chapel, and the statue was therefore 
diable to destruction as a representative of paganism 
wxather than preservation. The discovery occurred in 
February, 1820. 

At the time France possessed a consular agent in 
Melos named Louis Brest. He was an energetic man, 
and he no sooner saw the ancient figure than he resolved 
to make an effort that his country should become the 
possessor of it. The examples of art which NaPoLEon 
thad wrung from so many galleries in Europe had been 
-won back, and substitutes were therefore desired. Like 
most Greeks, the peasant who owned the figure did not 
form any humble opinion about the value of his pro- 
erty, and demanded 1,o0o/, for it. That was a sum 
ifor which the agent feared to become responsible. A 
French warship, La Chevrette, happened to be anchored 
at Melos, and Brest implored two of the officers to land 
and give him the benefit of their opinion about the 
piece of sculpture. One of them was Dumont 
D’URVILLE, who was afterwards known by his adven- 
turous voyage to the South Pole. He was somewhat 
of a scholar, and seeing the figure, to which one arm 
was then attached with an apple in the hand, he at once 
pronounced it to be a Venus Victrix. In spite of 
Opposition, it still retains that name, and according to 
some authorities an erroneous notion of the meaning 
~of the figure is thereby perpetuated. The Chevrette 
was on its way to Constantinople, and p’URVILLE 
dost no time in seeing the Marquis pre RIvIERE, 
who was then ambassador, and in showing him 
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a sketch of the statue. The Marquis fe 
spatched his Chancellor, M. MAaRCcELLUs, in! 
to Melos, where he arrived in May 18, 
months after the discovery of the work. ] 
while KentTROTES, who had removed the yu 
the figure to his house, had accepted 12,000, 
a dealer who proposed to hand it over | 
official. This was done with the approval «| 
of the village. M. Marcettus, who acco) 
own account was the saviour of the Von 
took possession of it as French property, — 

to avoid political complications, he pete 
tain of a Greek vessel to bring it on board, | 
flag was raised, and in that way under fi 
with the French warship following in th 
Venus commenced its voyage. According t(| 
of MeLiarAKEs, which he derived from a 
the time, the islanders, who began to reali; 
of so big an image, offered resistance to | 
and it was only after a struggle in whic 
were wounded that M. MarceLius was al: 
his prize. There was a long voyage, for a 
to pass by Rhodes, Cyprus, Sidon, Ale; 
Pirezeus and Smyrna, where the Venus wa 
to the French ship Lzonne. 


It was not a 
the vessel arrived in Constantinople. ( 
1821, the Marquis pE RivirRE was able t¢ 
prize to Louis XVIII. a. | 

What seemed a long time had to elaps) 
statue was allowed to be seen by the 
Government resolved to make the most of | 
tion, Experts were called in to identify th| 
to endeavour to ascribe it to some gre) 
Europe had already possessed several vari 
goddess of love. But there was nothing a 
suggested why so small an island as } 
possess so magnificent and peculiar a re 
of the deity. QuaTREMERE DE QUINCY 1 
conclusion that it was produced in th 
PRAXITELES, or by some sculptor belonging 
The public were prepared to adopt that vie’ 
possessed noble examples by Puip1As, 
prize that would bear comparison with the]; 
If one placed the Venus, it was said, besidel 
and the //yssus of the Parthenon, one wou. 
diately struck by the resemblance betwee 
It had already received the name of Venus; 
could doubt the propriety of the title, for it’ 
the figure that was adapted to suggest the ) 
Mars. An example of PRAXITELES had! 
desired, and in an almost miraculous way ' 
endowed with one at the right moment al 
significant price. Comte DE CLERAC, who 
of the galleries of the Louvre, supported | 
conclusions. Poets and literary men cons' 
could be no two opinions on the subject, ant 
ful statue at once obtained a local habit’ 
name, There was no less certainty about I 
ship, for if not by PRAxITELEs, then no ot? 
known to history was competent to prov 
masterpiece. s 

By degrees it leaked out that there) 
mystery connected with the seclusion of the’ 
it had arrived in France. The figure } 
pedestal of which a part remained, and a pt! 
Gros, who was allowed to make a drawit) 
to be sent to Davin, the painter, in his ex!s 
inscription on it, of which one version Wé 
the son of Menipes, from Antioch on t’ 
made the work.” This was a surprise no? 
authorities of the Louvre and the Frencl 
but to all the official connoisseurs of Euro 
was an unknown man, and as such he. hat 
produce a statue of so much merit as th 
was suggested that he merely had carriec 
tions and was not the original sculptor. © 
the removal of the inscription was not the? 
tion to which the pedestal was subjected. 
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ed and let into a new slab of marble, but in 
way that the shoulders of the goddess appeared 
horizontal. After several years there was a 
sus of opinion among sculptors that the figure 
ginally posed in adifferent way. A slight change 
de, and we now see that by slightly tilting one 
e shoulders, the breasts, the drapery have all a 
ism which is not to be seen in early casts or 
aphs of the statue. ; 

ther question then arose which, after many 
jiscussion, remains unsettled. What kind of 
vas represented ? Greek sculptors adhered to 
types of gods and goddesses. QUATREMERE DE 
maintained that the figure made part of a group 
h Venus was disarming the war god. Others 


ypposed, Comte pe Czerac being the earliest | 


them, that the goddess held in her hand the 
jhich she received from Paris; and hence we 
er that the Venus of the Louvre inspired the 
ent and tinted Venus of Joun Grgson. It has 
rthermore concluded that the figure was allied 
icient VENUS who was represented as inscribing 
ies of heroes or the record of some victory on a 
vhich was partly supported by her knee. The 
tations are very varied. In such a case we 
y inquire what was the appearance of the statue 
was discovered. 
yas to be expected ina time of excitement, when 
ich officials were afraid that some malicious and 
d Turk would arise at any moment and deprive 
treasure trove of marvellous value, it was not 
2 that an accurate account of what they saw 
be given. TENNysoNn introduced one of his 
ems with a prose note in which he said it was 
itd to describe a statue in verse, and all who 
ied will admit the difficulty of suggesting the 
t+ of one by a few lines of prose. Louts 
ome years after he saw the statue said that 
‘st found there was a left arm which was out- 
d, while the right arm was close to the side and 
the drapery. Brest’s son said that his father 
old him that only the left arm remained when the 
as unearthed, and that it was slightly raised with 
2in thehand. The son of the finder declared like- 
it the left arm was outstretched and the hand 
apple. D’Urvittz, who would appear to be 
t intelligent of the early witnesses, in a report 
a year after the discovery, said the left hand was 
nd held an apple, while the right supported the 
A brother officer stated that the left arm was 
as if to show the apple, while the right was broken 
bow. In a later account by the last he stated that 
as were broken. It afterwards came out that 
an arm and a mutilated hand with an apple was 
1 the niche or enclosure which contained the 
The fragments were exhibited before a meeting 
cadémie des’ Inscriptions, and it was concluded 
y could not have belonged to the statue in its 
‘State. It is also curious. that in the early 
of the scrimmage between the French sailors 
Slanders the arm was said to be lost, and the 
t 1s corroborated by Metiarakes. We may 
Say that the original positions of the arms 
> ascertained, nor can it be said that they were 
ted on after the arrival of the statue at the 
supposed that an apple was a symbol of Melos. 
gly the island might be suggested by a woman 
me, Occasionally on coins there are typical 
cities, which are appropriate enough for money 
to pass through the hands of. strangers. 
) It is doubtful whether examples are known of 
thich stood for cities, islands, or countries. 
4 well-known reclining figure known as The 
it Is a Romano-Greek work and was pos- 
ta i the command of some patron who 
Mat the boundaries of sculpture should be 
| The figure found in Melos differs from the 


majority of the statues of VENus, and is suggestive of 
qualities which that goddess was not supposed to possess. 
Whether it represents the nymph MELo, as was presumed 
by Eméric Davin, or stands for womankind in general, 
are questions which appear to be impossible to solve. 
It is evident from the latest account of MELIARAKES that 
at the time of its discovery no tradition about its 
meaning had survived, and the peasant who discovered 
it and sold it to the French was as wise as one of the 
French Academicians. Perhaps, after all, it is best to 
consider the statue, like Hrinricn Heng, as the ever— 
blessed Goddess of Beauty, the beloved Lady of Melo, 
who appears to look disconsolately on her devotees as 
if saying to them, “ Do you not see I have no arms and 
am unable to help you ?” 


THE VALUATION OF BUILDING ESTATES.* 


HE Geological Society celebrates its centenary this 
week. In the history of its early days which 
was compiled for the occasion a prominent place should 
be given to what was done towards demonstrating the 
utility of the science by Ricnarp GrirritH. WILLIAM 
SmitH, who was the father of English geology, was able 
to prepare a geological map of England and Wales 
from his own observations through the country- 
GRIFFITH, on the other hand, had the command of a 
large number of surveyors, and from their observations. 
he produced a map of Ireland on a large scale, or what 
was thought so at the time. It does not correspond 
with the later maps of the Geological Survey, but 
with a science like geology it is almost inevitable to have 
a difference of opinion with regard to the extent of 
formations. It is not, however, for his map RicHarpb: 
GriFFiTH should be remembered, but for demonstrating 
that geology can become an aid towards determining the 
value of land, and in that way could help to solve the 
terrible rent problem of Ireland. 

Every surveyor and land agent knows how elosely 
rent is connected with the various kinds of illegal 
agitation among the Irish, and with the crimes which 
are the results. In many parts of the country land was 
let at a rent which a farmer could not pay unless he 
supplemented his labour on it by employment of another 
kind. A tenant who was accepted for a farm soon grew 
discontented, for he discovered he was less free than an 
ordinary labourer. And yet his selection created a host. 
of enemies who were envious of his success. As far~ 
back as 1824 a Royal Commission decided that it was 
indispensable to have a fixed and uniform system of 
valuation throughout Ireland, and that the work should 
be done under a Government department. The neces- 
sity was so obvious there could be little opposition. 
A valuation department was created, and RicHARD- 
GRIFFITH was placed at the head of it. 

It should be remembered that in those days geology 
was in its infancy. Students were attracted by the 
great phenomena of the oldest formations, and the most 
interesting surface of the earth, which was representa- 
tive of comparatively modern agencies, was neglected. 
GriFFiTH had, therefore, little help from the SepGwicks 
and Murcuisons when he arranged soils in four divisions, 
viz. clayey, sandy, limey, peaty. They were subdivided 
into other classes, and for the qualities of soils certain 
terms were fixed which were clearly defined, such as: 
stiff, friable, cold, warm, &c. The colours had also to 
be described, and other characteristics. In order to 
arrive at the valuation a scale of prices was fixed for 
ordinary produce. 

At first the valuation applied only to the collection 
of fields known as townlands. But as the organisatiom 


* Tabular Aids to Valuation. For Ascertaining the Purchase 
Price of Building Estates; Percentage required to cover Interest 
and Sinking Fund ; Cost of Buildings ; Deductions for Mainten- 
ance ; Comparative Site Values, &c. By G. Tyrrell McCaw, 
B.A.I,, M.A. (Dublin), and F. Oliver Lyons, B.A.I.,M.A., General 
Valuation Office, Ireland. (London: Crosby Lockwood & Son.) 
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developed the valuation of the different farms or tene- 
ments throughout the country was arranged. Owing 
to the existence of the Ordnance Survey maps, the cost 
of the valuation department was much less than might 
be imagined. The results were employed for more 
purposes than were anticipated. When the. Encum- 
bered Estates Act came into operation, the special valua- 
tions for which liberal prices were given were generally 
based on the figures of the Government valuation, or, 
in other words, a large percentage was added to 
GRIFFITH’S returns, and that was supposed to represent 
the true rental value. In ‘many instances investors 
found that the increased figures were not trustworthy, 
and the endeavours to obtain rents corresponding with 
them became a new source of trouble. Every case 
relating to property which goes before an arbitrator in 
England demonstrates the difficulty of getting experts 
to agree upon the value of a building or of-a few fields. 
It is, therefore, not strange that the figures of the Irish 
Valuation Office. should often be disputed. But as the 
amounts have been ascertained by a scientific system, 
they are maintained in spite of all opposition, to an 
extent that is almost incredible with such operations. 

It is easy to see in the small work by Messrs. 
McCaw and Lyons the influence. of the Government 
system in their effort to avoid empiricism as much as 
possible. In the introductory paragraphs to their tables 
they say :— 


In practically all cases of estimation of value, experience is 
the only guide. Experience, however, is based on a collection 
of carefully ascertained facts, and the correct co-ordination 
of these facts with the new problem to be solved constitutes 
the skill of the expert. In numerous classes of cases the 
variations are so great that anything like an actual record of 
average examples is quite outside the limits of possibility. 
In other classes, especially where numerous instances occur 
involving the same principle, a collection of average 
examples may with advantage be prepared. As a rule, 
this collection is so multifarious that the mental retention 
of a sufficient number of common cases is a work of great 
difficulty. Whenever, therefore, a rough rule cannot be 
invoked, the records should be epitomised, for from their 
abridgment it may happen that some scheme can be framed 
‘which will prove useful in indicating average values under 
normal conditions. The tabulation of these empirical data 
may even lead to the adoption of some general rules; but 
in any case it must increase the efficiency and expedite the 
labour of the valuer by suggesting figures which gave good 
results in circumstances similar to those under review. 


With a small book of which one-half consists entirely 
of tables, and where brevity is observed from beginning 
to end, it would be impossible in a brief notice to 
do justice to the authors’ system. They prefer squares 
of 100 feet to cubic feet, which they consider can only 
supply a rough approximate figure, and they maintain 
that roofing should be dealt with apart. The system is 
not to be mastered without careful study. But when it 
is, the tables will be found to save time, or may be used 
as a check on tables derived from other authorities. 
Squares of roofing are worked out according to the ratio 
between rise and span, and circular and segmental roofs 
are treated. ‘The tables must have taken a long time to 
compute, and so far as we have tested them they are 
accurate. It should be mentioned that the ordinary 
Irish conditions are ignored. For instance, in dealing 
with maintenance the authors say :—“‘ Where a heritage 
contains an extensive garden or curtilage, certain sums 
for fencing, cleaning, &c., are often disbursed by the 
landlord in keeping the grounds as well as the buildings 
up to their full letting value.” Now it is a general 
peculiarity of Ireland that the landlord does nothing in 
the way of maintenance. Indeed, a witness stated 
before the Richmond Commission that such an official 
as an estate carpenter was not to be found in any part 
of the island. 

The publishers have made one of their specialties 
to consist in books which are adapted to surveyors, 
agents, valuers and others connected with property in 


land and buildings. “The Tabular Aids to Vz 
is a useful addition to their collection, and sug 
recognition of modern aids in calculation. __ 
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ST. PAUL’S TO-DAY AND THIRTY YEAF 
M R. T. FRANCIS BUMPUS, who on Sunday. 
ber 22, entered upon his thirtieth year as < 
of the St. Paul’s Cathedral Sunday evening sery 
writes to us as follows :— ae 
I could not forbear recalling last Sunday ey, 
changes, spiritual, artistic and ritual, that have ta 
at St. Paul’s during the three /wsfra that have pa 
its head since I became a member of the large » 
choir which leads the simple music that forms 30. 
feature in the Sunday evening services in 0 
cathedral. : es om 
In 1878 Dr. Jackson was Bishop of London, 
William Church was dean, and Claughton, Gre 
present venerable dean), Liddon and Lightfoot 
canons residentiary. A “great Chapter” as it 
been styled. Shuttleworth (who-that heard it c¢ 
his magnificent intoning, particularly in the Svs, 
and the Preface in the Eucharistic Office ?), 
Simpson (the gifted succentor, prince among ar 
and most courteous of librarians), Povah, Webber, 
Hall, Milman and Russell (the four last-named 
with us, though Mr. Russell has since removed t 
sphere of duty) were among the minor canons. — 
Stainer was organist, Sir George Martin sub-org. 
the choir, thanks to the indefatigable exertion 
former, ably supported by the Chapter, had been re 
on its present basis. Penrose was surveyor to t 
and under his direction the choral fittings had been 
as we now see them, in 1872. ta 
The grand peal of bells, whose voices floatec 
City for the first time on All Saints Day, 1878, 1 
suspended in the north-west campanile, but the 
regards its flooring and sanctuary arrangement 
left in an unfinished state, owing to the hurry w 
the preparations had to be made to get it read 
Thanksgiving Day service of February 27, 1872, 
nave and transepts had been denuded of the grey 
paint with which their stonework was bedaubed 
turies before, but the choir still retained this disfig 
There was some feeble stained glass of Munich 
ture in the apse and other parts, and a commenc 
colouring, equally feeble, had been made in they 
the east end of the choir. Clayton & Bell had j 
reset the stained glass in the western window of el 
aisle, and two of the great spandrels in the ¢ 
received their complement of mosaic decoration—#l 
of Isaiah and St. Matthew, by Alfred Stevens a 
Watts respectively. ie 


The high altar, though of churchlike aspect, 
temporarily apparelled, being surmounted by a 
textile fabric and flanked by curtains. It bore, 
the Edwardian ornaments. = 

The floor of the choir was merely of boards cov 
matting, and gaseliers of the ugliest and commomes 
tion lighted this portion of the building. But fl 
illuminated by four half-circles of gas-jets follo 
lines of the arches opening into the quarter-dome 
great occasions by the ring just below the w 
gallery, always looked indescribably beautiful at | 
arrangement bringing out the grand proportions ¢ 
chef-d’cuvre to their fullest extent. ce 

The ‘‘ Decoration Scheme” was in abeyance, 2 
shall St. Paul’s be adorned ?” was one of the burn 
tions of the day. Still, while much had to be d 
Paul’s thirty years ago, the grand old cathedral 
coming daily more and more the spiritual hom 
living faith of a great people after a long period of 
and laxity, while some addition—hardly perceived 
by the majority—was being constantly made to 
comfort and convenience of the ever increasing ' 
worshippers and to augment the dignity and beau 
services. ea 

To recount all the changes that have taken pla 
Paul’s within the past thirty years of my official ¢ 
with it would require more of your space than 
encroach upon. I cannot, however, refrain fro 
ing to the restoration of the erypt and the settt 
of its eastern portion for devotional purpo 


, 
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cing of the white marble pavement in the choir and 
juipment with the present screen, evolved out of the 
ailings to the sanctuary when it was confined to the 
, the cleansing of the walls and pillars of paint, the 
‘on of the reredos and side screens, the improvement 
e sanctuary generally, the mosaic decoration and 
2d glass, glorious in ensemble if not exactly in accord- 
with the style of Wren’s masterpiece ; the formation 
> Jesus chapel in the long-disused apse, the completion 
, mosaic pictures in the eight great spandrels of the 
; the installation of the electric light, and the several 
orations made from time to time in the mode of per- 
ng Divine service. Could that. patriotic lady, Miss 
.Hackett—‘“‘the choristers’ friend,” and whose greatest 
it was St. Paul’s and its services—arise from her grave 
ehold the cathedral of the present day, how her heart 
1 rejoice. . : : in 
pon all this I mused last Sunday night while waiting 
<e my place in the surpliced throng which, on the 
> of seven, and headed by the Cross, streamed (in what 
have seemed to those placed at a distance in an end- 
procession) into the now gorgeously decorated and 
tuously appointed choir. 


THE SILCHESTER EXPLORATIONS. 


JERY large party of members of the Hampshire Field 
Club and Archzeological Society recently visited Sil- 
sr, The hon. secretary, Mr. W. Dale, F.S.A., at the 
gate pointed out the length, dimensions of the walls 
he materials used in their construction. Enormous 
ers of flints were used, and some persons wondered 
2 they came from, but when the Romans were there 
building was going on, and all over the valley the 
ious flints left by denudation were found in millions. 
stone used in bands between the flints was a flaggy 
tone from the valley of the Kennett. At the offices 
he works the visitors were received by Mr. Mill 
enson, F.S.A., director of the excavations, and who, 
ale said, had given his valuable services for many 
, and had thus saved the Society of Antiquaries a vast 
Ise. 
r. Dale then read a paper on Silchester, of which the 
ving summary is given in the Hampshire Advertiser :— 
t varying intervals during the last seventeen or eighteen 
we, as a‘club, have visited this spot.. We have, how- 
not kept pace with discoveries as they have been 
, and on every occasion that I can recall there were 
amongst us who came for the first time. I should not 
all surprised if such is the case to-day. Even if it is 
) Lam sure none of you will mind if I remind you as 
y and tersely as I possibly can what is the interest 
ed to Silchester, and what light the excavations have 
M upon the Roman occupation of Britain. 
lat there was a town in Roman Britain called Calleva 
batum we know from a mention by Ptolemy and 
the Antonine Itinerary. That is, Calleva of the 
bates, a Celtic tribe who occupied these parts, and 
bly had a town inside the irregular earthwork which 
round this enclosure and is of pre-Roman age. Of 
storie remains very few have been found. A few 
ty urns have been unearthed, and a Neolithic celt, 
| may have been brought in. We shall also see to-day 
e first ime a stag’s horn pick, exactly similar to those 
on Neolithic sites, and which were used for excavating 
from the chalk. That Calleva was identical with the 
called, in Medizeval times, Silchester, was evident to 
sible people, as its position agreed with the distances 
in the Antonine Itinerary as separating it from other 
nown places. There were those, however, who dis- 
even this, but the matter fortunately was set at rest a 
eeks back by the discovery of part of an inscription 
re the words “M. CALLEVA,” which presently 
e. 
' life at Calleva must have been singularly unevent- 
tis not mentioned in history. No legion was ever 
red there. Yet, as Mr. Fox once told us, for more 
oe there was here a municipality governed very 
— Own municipalities, the people living in com- 
€ luxury and refinement, speaking Latin and pro- 
8 Several arts and trades. . The plan of the town is 
heal Bet Prehistoric earthwork the Romans 
roles es alli a mile and three-quarters round, 
reaps prick * averaging 15 to 18 feet in height. 
€d, amounting to 102 acres, was marked 


out chessboard fashion into streets and squares. In dry 
seasons these streets and insula can be seen in the growing 
crops, and were noticed by Leland nearly 400 years ago. 

What happened after the Romans left we do not know. 
The city was not sacked or destroyed by fire, for scarcely 
any human remains have been found. Onthe other hand, 
there is distinct evidence that the city became impoverished 
gradually, for when the west gate was explored it was found 
that, though originally double, it had been partly blocked up 
by portions of ruined buildings till it became a mere postern, 
and on more than one rich piece of tesselated pavement 
were the marks of fires lighted by some wandering herds- 
man who had come into camp for the night in the ruins of 
Calleva. Neither Saxon nor Norman came here. Nor 
were the walls strengthened and used in Medizeval times 
as at Winchester and other Roman stations. It has simply 
been left all through the ages to become the happy hunting 
ground of the explorer, where we can read the life of the 
Romano-British without any confusing admixture of the 
relics of later occupants. 

Explorations were begun here in 1864 by Mr. Joyce, 
vicar of Strathfieldsaye, who uncovered the forum and 
basilica and some houses, and examined the gates. The 
foundations thus laid bare were not covered up again, and 
soon became loose rows of stone. The mounds in the 
centre are his spoil heaps. The work was continued 
irregularly by Mr. Hilton Price and others, but it was not 
till 1890 that the Society of Antiquaries commenced the 
systematic investigation of the whole of this arza, which 
they have continued every year subsequently, and hope 
this autumn to bring to a successful termination. Each 
year an able report of the work has been drawn up, and 
affords a mine of information to those who will study it. 
In the Reading museum there is a unique collection of 
pottery and smaller objects found here, and models of 
most of the principal buildings of which foundations have 
been traced, with other details, throwing a flood of light on 
the domestic life of the Romans in Britain. 

I have time only to speak of a few of the more important 
finds of the last seventeen years. The heathen temple you 
see to-day is the fourth that has been discovered, and points 
to the fact that Paganism prevailed. The one small solitary 
Christian church of the basilican type found in 1892 seems 
to indicate that Christianity existed in the form of dissent. 
A good deal was made at the time of the important Position 
of this church in the best part of the town near the forum. 
But the temple just discovered, apparently dedicated to 
Mars, was close by on the opposite side of the street. The 
houses were generally of twokinds. In one the rooms were 
arranged round a courtyard, in the other principally along 
a corridor. These houses appear to have been confined to 
Britain and Northern Gaul, and Dr. Haverfield calls them 
country houses accommodated to the streets of Silchester. 
There was a good deal of open ground round each house, 
in which were often found wells with tubs of wood at the 
bottom, and rubbish pits used as dustholes. At the bottom 
of one pit was found more than sixty objects of iron—axes, 
hammers, gouges, chisels, ploughs, coulters, in fact the whole 
contents of a blacksmith’s shop. The rubbish pits were dust- 
holes and were fertile sources of objects of interest. Many 
complete pots were recovered entirely by fitting the broken 
crocks together, for dust holes and pottery have been 
associated ever since the day when Job sat down on the 
ash heap and “took him a potsherd to scrape himself 
withal.” An examination by specialists of these rubbish 
pits has shown us that the Romans kept dogs and cats and 
horses, that they apparently indulged in cock fighting, and 
ate the ox, the sheep, the goat, stag, roe and pig. Botanists 
have found in these pits not only the seeds of weeds of 
cultivation, but clippings of the box, seeds of a small 
medlar, and the stones of the sloe, the bullace, the damson 
and a plum as large as the Orleans, together with the seeds 
of the fig and grape, which fruits, it is suggested, were not 
imported, but grown here. A quantity of uncrushed seeds 
of the opium poppy gave rise to much speculation, but it is 
fairly certain they were used for sprinking on the loaves of 
bread. Bread thus treated is still prepared by the Jews, 
and an actual loaf so covered was produced in the rooms of 
the Society of Antiquaries.. Seeds of three poisonous 
plants, the woody nightshade, the deadly nightshade and 
the hemlock occur plentifully.. It is charitably suggested 
they were employed for the purpose of making cosmetics. 

Of the superstructure of the houses we do not know. 
is pretty clear from the thickness of the foundation walls 
that they were sometimes two-storeyed, and were half- 
timbered or wattle, and daub plaster was used on the walls: 
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and they had windows and employed glass. Roofing tiles 
occur plentifully, though the abundance of water-plant 
remains discovered by the botanists show that sedges and 
reeds were also used for roofing. The heating arrangements 
of the winter rooms, by means of hypocausts, were very 
perfect. The floors of such rooms were made hollow, either 
by channels or heaps of tiles under which the heat passed 
and also up the sides of the room by hollow box tiles. The 
stokehole was outside. Other buildings besides houses 
have been found. It has not been possible to. assign a use 
to all, but some were evidently used for the purpose of 
dyeing, which appears to have been the staple industry at 
Calleva. 

Portions of mills for grinding the madder roots were 
found, and a good many separate hearths evidently made 
for this trade. There were also the remains of a small 
silver refinery for the purpose of extracting silver from 
copper and the removal of copper from impure silver by 
the process known as cupellation. 

Two sets of baths have been discovered. One set 
evidently belonged to a hospitium or guest house. The 
others were the public baths of the city. These were of 
such great interest and so complete that they were left open 
for two years. They have been most admirably and 
exhaustively described by Mr. St. John Hope. In the 
drains of these public baths were found a number of 
remains. 1 may mention, among the incidental finds, 
the tombstone on which is written, in ogham charac- 
ters, that it was set up to Ebiicatus, the son of Muco, and 
the fine carved head of Jupiter Serapis. An enormous 
quantity of coins have been found, one of them the 
interesting coin bearing the inscription ‘‘ Judea Capta.” I 
have left far more unsaid than I have said, and can only 
recommend you to spend a day at the Reading museum. I 
close by mentioning the tile found here about four years 
back, on which the maker, probably at the end of his day’s 
work, scrawled the solitary word “ Satis.” That word I 
now write at the foot of my remarks, and hope before you 
leave you will all be abundantly satis-fied. 

Mr. Mill Stephenson pointed out the work done during 
the present year, particularly referring to one of the insulz 
near the middle of the town, where there has been uncovered 
the remains of a small square temple. The ground plan is 
quite perfect, and shows a podium about 18 inches high and 
about 36 feet square outside, with a wide entrance on the 
east and a cella measuring internally 12 feet by 14 feet. 
The podium is paved with coarse red mosaic, but the floor 
of the cella has been destroyed. Against the west wall of 
the cella is the base of a platform about 3 feet broad for 
the image of the deity, or for the altar. On and about this 
were found some of the shattered fragments of the image 
itself, which was about life-size and of stone. In addition 
there have turned up considerable fragments of at least 
three inscriptions, cut on thin slabs of Purbeck marble. 
One of them has about the beginning the word “ Marti,” 
which is suggestive of the dedication of a temple to Mars. 
Another of the inscriptions is perhaps even more important, 
since it contains the significant word “Callevae,” and so 
places beyond all doubt the identity (which some have long 
insisted on) of the Roman town at Silchester with the 
Calleva or Calleva Attrebatum of the seventh, thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth stations of the Antonine Itinerary. 
He also showed that when a small portion of ground not yet 
touched had been dealt with, the whole of the area within 


the walls will have been explored, a work which had occupied 
eighteen years, 


CONWAY ABBEY CHURCH. 


A PARTY of members of the Llandudno Field Club 
visited Conway on Saturday and were conducted 
over the church and castle by the rector of Llandudno. 
He said that Conway was interesting as the place in which 
the English and the Welsh influences of the Middle Ages 
met and mingled. When Edward I. returned from the 
Crusades he found it was necessary that he should subdue 
the Welsh, and he sent down an army to Conway. There 
was at Aberconwy, as the place was then called, a Cister- 
clan abbey and an establishment of the monks of that 
Order. The Cistercians sprang out of the Order of the 
Benedictines aS a protest against the luxury which the 
latter, owing to their great prosperity, had begun to enjoy. 
, Austerity was the principle of life of the Cistercians, and 
they adopted simple vestments and _ silence was their 
characteristic. Yet this Order, the Puritans of the Middle 
Ages, possessed throughout Europe as many as 800 abbeys, 
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| including that at Conway. They introduced the 
of monks. known as lay brothers, who worked — 
fields and became expert agriculturists, their jn{ 
_in time helping to abolish serfdom from the land, 
Edward fixed upon Conway as the key to the p, 
in his descent upon Wales he determined that it , 
be fortified, and his first act was to remove the Cis; 
abbey completely away to Maenan, twelve mil 
the Vale of Conway. He did this for political reasoy 
it seemed that he acted from no feeling of disj} 
enmity, for he preserved to the monks their proper; 
sent them far away in order that they, being in tonc 
the common. people of. the country, should not inj 
with his purpose. Edward then raised on the site 
old abbey a parochial church, making use of consid 
portions of the original building in the new edifice 
therefore planted in the midst of the country, whic 
hitherto seen only churches of the Celtic character, ; 
plete church of the Latin type. Some changes and 
tions had been made to this church since Edward’ 
but practically the structure is now as it existed 
beginning of the fourteenth century. ee. 
The party were guided round the church, and the 

of Conway exhibited the covers of the old “chain ] 
within which now remains but the fragment of one p 
the book that they once protected. In the early ye; 
Queen Victoria’s reign, it is said, the parish clerk re 
pages of the volume to the visitors, and one of th 
chasers confessed to the vicar of fifty years ago that h 
bought a leaf of the “chain Bible.” The alarmed 
immediately went to look at the book, and found on 
only remaining. This is now preserved, with the cov 
a safe. ae 
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COLOUR ON BUILDINGS. ... 
AS the convention in Liverpool of the National Assoc 
of Master House Painters a paper was read b 
Halsey Ricardo, architect, on “‘ The External Applicat 
Colour to Buildings.” He advocated a reversion to Mec 
methods in civic external decorations. For four hu 
years, he said, the element of colour decoration had 
fading from our streets, leaving first the buildings, lin; 
awhile in men’s dresses and in the coloured signs of ; 
but nowadays existing merely in the mayor's coach ai 
sheriffs liveries. Heraldry, in his opinion, furnish 
key towards the external use of colour in our buil 
Municipal and other coats-of-arms should appear o 
walls of public buildings, and there should be a consid 
amount of lettering, which besides being an almost ii 
parable form of beautiful decoration, should also set 
useful local information and the names» of illus’ 
citizens. Apart altogether from the picturesque asp 
the matter, there was the question of preserving the ex! 
walls against the destructive attacks of city chimney: 
also the hygienic advantages of periodical cleaning. | 
washing, white or tinted, was an old and approved me 
and it would be an immense step if it became'the ci 
annually to lime-white. railway stations, the brick sic 
railway cuttings and wherever the smoky locom( 
passed. If people did not care to whitewash the towi 
they might begin upon the gaol. He suggested 
what similar periodical and preservative treatme! 
buildings like Buckingham Palace and Westminster A’ 
Regarding the educational value of colour, he said 
phase seriously affected the younger generation. The 
people had grown up amidst the dreary monotone of! 
buildings, and had, mostly, got the idea that it alway: 
been so and must always be, and that their life, exter! 
must be spent amongst .dingy surroundings. But dor 
them infect their youngsters with that fatalistie ¢ 
Colour—and good colour too—was not difficult i 
Their advertisements on the hoardings and walls sh 
that ; and what had been found worth doing for so trat| 
a purpose as to puff a proprietary article was surel!} 
more worth doing when it meant guiding and educ’ 
their children during the most impressionable years of ) 
lives. A school should not be a gaunt, austere buil 
but made as attractive and gay as colour could do it—!’ 
and out. The strain on the attention of the scholars @) 
the hours of lessons might safely be diverted and reste 
having pleasant objects on the walls to:look at 4 
making the walls themselves humane and companio! 
by colour decoration. The children in the East of Ew 
and still more so throughout, Asia, grew up am 
bright surroundings. Their schools, their mosques 
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wherein they were taught, were the reposi- 
f the finest efforts in colour and _ coloured 
d the result was that the ‘children, 
der those conditions of healthy eye education—conditions 
t they could command in England were they persuaded 
jo so—grew up more alert and more tractable than ours, 
9 had to struggle with squalor and grim pedantry. There 
5 no sin in bright colour, although it was shunned by 
ny proper people. There was no safety to morals in 
msof drab and mud. Bad taste might be committed and 
ulged more easily by the timid and ignorant use of low 
es than by the courageous attempt to have full ones, and 
failure was the more insidious and far reaching because 
illanimity passed for prudence, and naturally, giving no 
. any sort of satisfaction, must be ranked therefore with 
‘ue and counted as such, since virtue (so the sour creed 
) was of its own nature an uncomfortable effort and its 
1 reward. They had learnt from some of the modern 
ters how to deal with colour broadly ; let them use that 
ywledge as a stepping-stone to deal with colour on large 
faces—not treating their efforts as necessarily monu- 
ntal or imperishable, but recognising the conditions of 
use and their material. Then there would grow up a 
ool of house painters and a tradition how the paint 
uld be spread, and in course of time they might hope, in 
fidence, to see their streets and public buildings looking 
sh, clean and cheerful, and, it might be, beautiful. 
Mr. J. H. Sibthorpe said that Mr. Ricardo’s illustrative 
isions to the use of lime-white must, no doubt, be taken 
a finger-post ‘pointing in the direction decorators should 
go. Personally he favoured a colour treatment of the 
ad masses of the face of buildings, and thought architects 
1 erred in lavishing their attention on the border lines 
her than on the spaces of buildings. He thought the 
nting of a man’s coat-of-arms outside his house would 
neither good taste nor good art. He suggested that 
our manufacturers should produce some protective 
nish which, while preserving the decorative colours 
1eath, would be easily and cheaply renewable from time 
time. 

Mr. Edmund Kirby (president of the Liverpool Archi- 
tural Society) feared that public sentiment would be 
ainst covering our abbeys and cathedrals and similar 
ildings with paint or limewash. 

Mr. Orr said that the feeling in Scotland, at any rate, 
is that it was vandalistic to paint stone buildings. 
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- QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 


N Friday last the laboratories which have been erected 

= connection with Queen’s College, Belfast, were 
ened by Sir Otto Jaffe. It was arranged that Lord Kelvin 
is to perform the ceremony, but, owing to the illness of 
dy Kelvin, he was detained in Glasgow. The address 
lich his Lordship intended to deliver was read by his 
phew, Mr. James Thompson, and was as follows :— 
This is an unique day in University history. I believe I 
ty safely say that never on one day and in one University 
re seven laboratories opened for scientific instruction 
d research. The universities of the world are headed 
Belfast in its achievements of to-day. Queen’s College, 
Ifast, is the University of Belfast. The good old 
houred name of Queen’s College, in memory of our 
oved Queen Victoria, will remain for ever with the 
versity of Belfast. But I hope that usage, lawfully 
lcipating law, may from to-day forward give to Queen’s 
lege, Belfast, provisionally its true name—the University 
Belfast. Queen’s College is not destined to remain a 
lege of a federated “‘Queen’s University of Ireland,” a 
iversity which, partly because of its being federal, was 
_ thoroughly and conveniently successful in practice. 
University has grown up in Belfast during ninety- 
ce years from the small beginning, about 1815, 
the Academical Institution, to the grandeur and 
npleteness in which it now stands forth, fully 
upped for all the work of a University. The sooner the 
wersity of Belfast is officially proclaimed to be‘an indepen- 
it national University the better for Ireland and the better 
the world to be benefited by its work. Political antago- 
ts of all shades of opinion on all subjects may uninten- 
nally conspire to ruin University education in Ireland. 
ey will not succeed. The great development of which 
; completion is commemorated to-day has come to 
‘turity within SIX years, from seed planted in 1901 by 
ae Hamilton in his initiation of the Better Equipment 
nd. This enterprise has been made a splendid success 
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by the patriotic liberality of citizens of Belfast and many 
other well-wishers of Ireland. And now that you have 
them open ready for use, what are you going to do with 
them? © Your chiefs in the different departments—pro- 
fessors, assistant professors, assistant workers and students 
—will, I am sure, soon give very good and useful answers 
to that question. Your seven laboratories extend over the 
whole field of lifeless matter and of matter associated with 
life. We may be sure that in none of them will there be 
any lack of useful occupation. Personally, I need hardly 
say, | envy most the workers in the laboratories of physics, 
chemistry and engineering. At the present stage of the era 
which commenced with Henri Becquerel’s discovery of 
radioactivity in salts of uranium andin metallic uranium, the 
very thought of physics and chemistry, a now united science, 
compels us to think of radium in which Madame Curie 
discovered the element of Becquerel’s wonderful radiation. 
I hope the physical and chemical laboratories of Queen’s 
College, Belfast, will try to find if the radium element does 
occasionally explode into fragments. If they find that it 
does, the laboratories will, I trust, hold an official conference 
with the professors of Greek and logic, and come to a 
conclusion whether or not it is a convenient fiction to call 
the radium element an atom. It may remain quite con- 
venient to continue calling radium an element. Indeed, I 
well remember a time in Belfast when we used to call 
earth, air, fire and water “the four elements.” Whatever 
may betide, I hope the physical and chemical laboratories 
of Queen’s College will be full of radioactivity until we 
have more intimate knowledge of radium than we have of 
iron, with its magnetic quality. 

The thought of those early days brings vividly to my 
mind recollections of the dawn of University history in 
Belfast. I well remember the joy in the house which my 
father built for himself in College Square when the 
news came that King William IV. had conferred on the 
young Belfast institution (then, if I remember right, about 
fourteen years old), an honour according to which it 
became the “ Royal Academical Institution” of Belfast. This 
we may look uponas a first step up towards the dignity of an 
independent University which we have now in full view. A 
second step, in which also my father took a keen interest, 
was the founding of Queen’s College, into which, when the 
institution was about thirty years old, if | remember rightly, 
its university department was absorbed and made part of 
the Queen’s University of Ireland. I have many happy 
recollections of Queen’s College in the fifties and sixties, 
when my brother was Professor of Engineering there. 
What would he not have given for the admirable and useful 
engineering laboratory of which Queen’s College takes 
possession to-day? I have somewhat later recollections of 
Queen’s College, full of personal and scientific interests, 
when Thomas Andrews was making his immortal dis- 
coveries in it regarding the continuity of the gaseous and 
liquid states now celebrated throughout the scientific world. 
I well remember, too, his showing me on a promisingly 
practical scale of magnitude the electrical transmission of 
power through a pair of copper wires from one gramme 
dynamo driven by hand to another taking the work from it. 
No doubt Andrews showed this to his students at a time 
when by most engineers and scientific men engineering 
applications of electro-magnetism were looked on as chime- 
merical fancies of ingenious, non-practical professors or other 
weak persons. Who can say whether the seed thus sown 
about 1870 or 1871 or 1872 through University action in the 
north of Ireland may not have germinated in the Portrush 
Electric Railway, which has given to: Ireland the first 
historic title to the utilisation of water-power by electric 
transmission to many miles, instead of to a few yards as 
shown to the students of Queen’s College in Andrews’s 
lecture-room ? Flooded with these recollections I need 
scarcely say that I take a keen personal interest in to-day’s 
commemoration. I warmly thank Principal Hamilton and 
the authorities of Queen’s College for their great kindness 
in inviting me to take part in it, and I desire to express my 
deep regret that Lady Kelvin and I are unable to be 
present. 

Professor Hamilton requested Mr. Thompson to accept 
on behalf of Lord Kelvin a gold key as a token of the 
regard in which he was held by all connected with Queen’s 
College, Belfast. 


Mr. Albert H. Hodge has received a commission to ex- 
ecute three large portrait statues, the subjects being James 
Watt, Thomas Telford and Henry Bell, for the front of the 
new Clyde Trust offices in Robertson Street, Glasgow. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


- Amonc those who regularly visit the galleries of the 
Louvre there are few who are aware that the great 
institution possesses a very valuable library. It was 
formed by order of NaroLeon, and among the earliest 
contents were the books which were found in the private 
libraries of the kings. At no time was it open to every 
visitor. Admission was only allowed to those who 
were able to obtain a special permission from one of the 
Ministers. Under the Third NapoLeon several select 
collections were added. Among them were those of 
Victor Cousin, the Professor of Philosophy, and Firmin 
Divot (containing a variety of examples of early printing 
and other rarities). M. Aupfoup, who has bequeathed 
his fortune for the purchase of paintings, did not forget 
the library, and has left books, manuscripts and draw- 
ings which have a special interest. But so long as the 
library is a preserve for a few officials the public in 
general can only indirectly share in the additions. 
There is, of course, enough to be seen to satisfy any 
ordinary individual, and as many of the officials are 
literary men, there must be few works of any value in 
the library which are not utilised for the ordinary 
reader. 


THE apothecary in “Rob Roy” remarked, “If it 
werena for hot blood and ill blood what would become 
of the twa learned faculties ?” and when we regard the 
number of asylums and hospitals which are in course 
of erection in the country as well as a demand for more 
capacious law courts we think another learned faculty 
also profits by human weaknesses. The Edinburgh 
District Board of Lunacy professed to be somewhat 
amazed on Monday when they considered the architect’s 
commission on the Bangour Asylum. _Mr. Hippotyte 
Branc, who has been favoured with so extensive a work, 
it appeared was paid 8,580/.,, in addition to 3,o00/, not 
included in his account, and there still. remained a 
balance due to him of 2,967/. Mr. Banc was asked by 
the committee to render a detailed account, which 
he did. There is, in fact, no mystery in such 
a_case. If a large sum has to be expended 
on buildings which are indispensable the: architect’s 
commission will be proportional to the outlay. It cannot 
be expected that for a large group of buildings an 
architect would be content to work for a sum which 
would be equivalent to what he would receive for an 
ordinary building. Committees and county councils do 
not in general believe that the designing of buildings 
which are or should be plain in character requires much 
skill. If the Edinburgh Board of Lunacy will inquire 
they will learn that in England the subject of architects’ 
fees has been several times investigated, and the general 
conclusion was that any sensible reduction of the com- 
mission is not obtainable. 


A FORTNIGHT ago an interesting German church was 
almost totally destroyed by fire. It was founded in the 
Black Forest, and was known as St. Margen, which was 
a derivative of the original name, St. Marienzell. A 
church stood on the site from the beginning of the 


twelfth century, but by some fatality one after the |’ 


other succumbed to the flames. The founders were the 
HoweEnsBeERG family, who wished to rival the ZAHRINGERS, 
and as the latter favoured the Benedictines the new 
church was made over to the Augustinian Canons. 
The district was long troubled by a sort of civil war, 
and the monks of St. Margen suffered in consequence, 
In the latter years of the fifteenth century anew monas- 
tery was commenced, which was destroyed by fire. In 
the following century Louis XIV., the French king, who 
had taken possession of Freiburg in 1677, enclosed the 
site of the church as part of the system of defence by 
VAUBAN ; another and smaller church was erected, but 
like its predecessors, it was consumed. Next a church 
was raised in 1716, but on the rth inst. it also failed 
to resist the old enemy, 
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Tue French architects are gaining positio; 
America, for it is believed to be preferable to 
them directly than to have recourse to Amer 
although they may have studied in Paris and cal]. 
selves Beaux-Arts architects. Several commi: 
have been already obtained, and the number w 
increased, since M. Bouvarp, the director of wor 
Paris, has received the appointment of cong 
architect for Buenos Ayres. In another field F 
skill is also about to be invoked. The gardens in 
nection with the International Exhibition of 1900 
deservedly admired. They were designed by M, 
VACHEROT, who controls the public gardens of | 
M. Vacuerot has entered into a partnership with ; 
of landscape architects and engineers in New Yor] 
he has agreed to spend two months every year in 
city. Asin M. Bouvarp’s case, it will be a very] 
able way of taking a holiday. When we conside 
admiration which Americans profess for the Old Cot 
we think they might occasionally express it by 
missions to English architects or by consultations 
them concerning buildings and gardens. ey. 


. ILLUSTRATIONS. — 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, FROGNAL, HAMPSTEAD 


A BUNGALOW. 


A WEEK-END COTTAGE. 


CROXTETH, CLAPHAM PARK, -S.W. | 


HOUSE, NEAR SHANGHAI, CHINA. i 

_| ‘HE art of house-building in the Far East is 
siderably affected by the climatic conditior 

the various ports. In Shanghai one must so arr 
one’s plan that the occupants may remain comparat 
cool in a tropical summer, and at the same time 1 
the rooms cosy enough to resist the dispiriting i 
ences of a winter as cold and even more cheerless 
that of England. ree ie 
Under these conditions lofty rooms (somet 
necessarily out of proportion to their length 
breadth) and verandahs are insisted upon, and, int 
become a necessity—a state of affairs which hi 
makes for the esthetic beauty of a home. cae 
recently convenient little houses of the type illust 
were practically unknown in Shanghai. They 
however,’ becoming more and more popular, 
colonial, in his love for anything homelike, finds jc 
his villa of red tiles and white rough-cast. The h 
illustrated has a large semi-basement containing st 
wine cellars and kitchen, an extensive block at the 
providing for servants’ quarters and ea 
bedroom has a bath-room communicating with it, 
latter being fitted up with all modern accoutrem( 
It is now being built near Shanghai from design: 


Messrs. SMEDLEY, DENHAM & Rose. - ee .| 
| 3 ‘| 
DESIGN FOR CHURCH AND MANSE, WELHOLME ROAD, GRIW 
HIS design was submitted in a competition 
last February. The scheme comprises a ch 

to accommodate a congregation of 700, a school 
300 scholars and a manse for the minister. The | 
is so arranged that one can pass from the manse tc 
schools through the church all under cover. The | 
of the church is cruciform with radial seating, | 
keeping the preacher in view from every part of 
church. ‘The materials used are red brick facings, * 
surface decoration of plain tiles. The stone, \ 
sparingly used, is red Mansfield, with roof of he 
green Westmorland slates. The clerestory is buil 
half-timber construction with rough-cast panels. — 
total cost was estimated at 8,240/.. The authors of 
design are Messrs. A. WinTER Rose & P. M. STRAT 
A.R.I.B.A., of London. : Bee 


. 
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= INVENTION OF THE CORINTHIAN 
CAPITAL. 


R seventy years ago an imaginary conversation, 
stensibly on the subject of the invention of the 
ian Order, but which was in.reality’a defence of 
ion in architecture, appeared anonymously. It was 
has a translation of one of the papyri found in 
ineum, but that was not an uncommon practice in 
ays. The evidence was too strong of its English 
, and the author was probably George Wightwick, 
ior of the “ Palace of Architecture ” and other works. 
lains the character of his interlocutors by saying :— 
achus is the reported inventor of the Corinthian or 
capital. With regard to the other interlocutor in the 
>, history has recorded nothing of him ; but whoever 
have been he survives in his progeny to the present 
n Onophronus is to be met with in every company 
r ” :— 

PHRONUS.—May the immortal gods confound thee, 
chus, as a traitor to the arts, who, after being 
ed in their bosom and instructed by their doctrines, 
usly turnest against them the gifts thou hast received 
hands. 

-IMACHUS.—You deal in hard words, Onophronus. 
did not think to incur your wrath, even though I 
ot exactly obtain your approbation.. But wherefore 
you express so much indignation against me because 
been making an experiment and endeavoured to 
> a new species of capital that I flatter myself will 
id to manifest both invention and tolerably good 


-H.—And can you actually intend that fantastical 
ornament for the capital of acolumn? Good taste, 
; really a law ought to be enacted to prevent such 
3 as you from playing your freaks and _barbarising 
ture by the introduction of such intolerable caprices, 
surd new-fangled devices. I will defy you to point 
hing in the least resembling this precious invention 
Ye 
—Its want of resemblance to what we have hitherto 
customed to behold is not necessarily a demerit; 
juite the reverse, provided the thing be good in itself 
pted to the purpose for which it is designed. Unless, 
€, you can allege something more reasonable against 
t be allowed to consider your objections as dictated 
> prejudice. 
PH.—You have the vanity then, forsooth, to imagine 
| have all at once struck out of your own mind an 
new species of capital worthy of being admitted 
hitecture, and take its place by the side of those 
te modes of decoration which have been established 
. I must confess, Callimachus, that I admire your 
y. 
—What you have just said is a mere futile evasion 
oint In question. My modesty or conceit in the 
Is 4 very secondary consideration ; or, rather, you 
right to charge me with a fond vanity before you 
own that what I have originated is faulty in itself 
rary to correct principles of taste. You merely say 
new ; I should now like to have your reasons for 
it as positively bad. 
'H.—Were it ever so absurd or extravagant, Calli- 
I do not imagine I should be able to convince you 
snot a masterpiece of excellence—a rare invention 
earn for you never-dying renown. I appeal, how- 
common sense. 
~Well then, Onophronus, fancy me, for once, to be 
ification of that excellent quality. Imagine that 
‘comb, Callimachus, to have left us, and that you 
- an embodied “ nous” before you, ready to discuss 
"Tr quite dispassionately. 
H.—(Aside.)—This self-satisfied impudence really 
altogether intolerable ; but I will soon cure him of 
‘it. Now, Mr. Common Sense, what is your opinion 
strange odd-looking affair which a certain Calli- 
wishes to impose upon us as an original pattern of 
for the capitals of columns ? Those in present 
ems, are not good enough for him; oh no! he 
onish the world by something quite new—some- 
urely his own. Happening, therefore, the other 
é a basket against which the leaves of some plant 
b an Spreading themselves around it, he forthwith 
Re Sele idea of fashioning it into a capital for 
ngled order of columns, although it is obviously 


a a purpose; since what can be more pre- 
* tan to place a basket where it would be crushed | 


as 
we 


by the architrave of the entablature, and to fix a parcel of 
unmeaning leaves around it? It was indeed very natural 
for the leaves to grow up accidentally against the basket 
when it was upon the ground close by the stem of the plant, 
but how they can be imagined to grow out of the summit 
of the shaft of the column ‘is past my comprehension. 

Cat.—Admirably well argued, Onophronus. « By Jove, 
I would give something to have that varlet Callimachus to 
listen to our discourse, that we might enjoy his confusion. 
Yet hold !—we must admit that, although in the contour of 
this capital some resemblance may be traced to the general 
outline of such an object, this neither is nor professes to be 
a facsimile representation of it.. Even-you yourself would 
entertain no apprehension of this solid mass of stone being 
crushed, or appearing to be crushed, by the architrave 
above it. I apprehend, too, that the knave will say the 
foliage cannot possibly be mistaken for real leaves, because, 
independently of their want of colour to favour such decep- 
tion, they are so methodically disposed, both individually 
and as regards each other, as to be evidently mere sculp- 
turesque embellishment, derived from vegetable forms and 
regulated by the laws of architectural design ; consequently 
we need not be at all perplexed to account how they can 
grow in such a situation. 

Onopu.—I do not mean to say that this foliage can in 
fact be mistaken for real leaves; yet notwithstanding that, 
and however it may flatter the eye by intrinsic elegance of 
form and by the ingenuity displayed in the whole composi- 
tion—for I will so far allow it to be not without merit—it 
offends the judgment. According to you, it is at one and 
the same time both like and unlike the prototype whence 
you have derived it. 

CaLt.—Exactly so: it is sufficiently like to point out its 
origin, and sufficiently unlike to prevent its appearing a 
direct imitation instead of a piece of embellishment, the 
idea of which is taken from what in itself would be 
inadmissible. 

Onopu.—I am glad to hear you make that last confession, 
because it may spare me the trouble of extorting it from 
you. Upon what ground, then, can you defend so irrational 
a practice as that of altering, merely for the sake of novelty, 
any of the indicial features of our architecture, and substi- 
tuting for them the chimeras of a fanciful imagination ? 
Architecture totally rejects all such freaks; its laws are 
immutable. It admits of no other embellishment than what 
is suggested by propriety, and for which there is an evi- 
dently satisfactory reason. It tolerates nothing that is 
merely arbitrary. 

Car.—I am not exactly sure of that. The principles of 
architecture are, I grant you, immutable; but there are 
many of its laws which are altogether arbitrary and con- 
ventional, those more especially which relate to embellish- 
ment. If you are not disposed to tolerate anything that 
does not carry with it some appearance of direct utility, or 
some better apology for itself than being beautiful in its 
effect and not repugnant to sound taste, 1 am afraid you 
cannot be very well satisfied with much that we are now 
accustomed to admire. Is there nothing arbitrary, I ask, 
in the practice of channelling the shafts of columns ? What 
obvious meaning or utility, either direct or indirect, is to be 
discovered in it? You will say that it contributes to variety 
and beauty ; certainly. How again, will you reconcile what 
you have urged against my capital yonder—namely, that 
the foliage I have applied to it is an unmeaning embellish- 
ment—with your admiration of that which, were it tried 
by the same rigorous test; and with the same disposition to 
censure, must be pronounced equally faulty ? 

Onopu.—Please to explain yourself; for, being no 
(Edipus, I do not pretend to unriddle your words. 

CaL.—If my meaning is obscure it is a sign to me that 
you have a more indulgent eye for long-established caprices 
than for “‘ new-fangled” ones, which latter alone appear to 
excite your displeasure. However, that you may not have 
the advantage of pleading ignorance of what it is I allude 
to, I request you to inform me what particular propriety 
there is in decorating the metopes of the Doric frieze with 
sculpture. Does a structure thereby acquire any fresh 
accession of strictly architectural character? or is there 
anything peculiarly flattering to common sense in beholding 
the figures of men and animals—combatants on foot and 
horseback—wedged in between the ends of the beams of 
the roof ? 

OnopH.— What, then, are you tasteless enough 

Car.—Not 1; you quite mistake me, the reasoning and 
the objections 1 am making use of are entirely your-own, 
not mine. You will hardly be so inconsistent as to disown 
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them now, after having so triumphantly brought them 
‘forward a very short while ago by way of convicting me of 
absurdity. 

Onopu.—But there is a very material difference between 
the two cases. 

Cat.—I am unable to perceive it. If it be contrary to 
reason to apply foliage to the capital of a column because 
we are convinced that leaves cannot sprout out there, it 
should follow as a matter of course that it must be equally 
so to represent human figures either within the tympanum 
of a pediment or between the triglyphs of a frieze. Iam 
afraid, Onophronus, that like many other staunch sticklers 
for common sense, and nothing but common sense, you 
suffer yourself to be led by your obstinate overweening 
attachment to it into the greatest of all absurdities, namely, 
that of trying matters of mere convention and taste by its 
tules. Nay, I am not quite sure whether, considering 
sculptured metopes as mere graphic embellishment to the 
architecture, they are not liable to some trifling objection 
on the score of the sculpture not being introduced altogether 
so properly as it might be. Were I Onophronus,’ for 
instance, I should say that if bas-relief figures are required, 
it would be better to apply them as distinct compositions of 
sculpture than to separate them and fit them in between 
the triglyphs, intermixing them with and crowding the 
architectural forms on a part whose surface is already 
sufficiently ornamented by the features appropriated to it. 

Onopu.—Prythee, do not put into my mouth remarks 
which none but yourself would have the temerity to utter. 
Tam sure they would never have entered into any other head. 
Still I must own that they are tolerably in character, since 
the man who has genius enough to improve upon the 
existing orders of architecture doubtless has that superior 
delicacy of taste and discernment which enables him to 
detect faults no one save himself ever dreamt of. 

Ca..—The improvement upon which you are pleased to 
compliment me, Onophronus, is entirely of your own finding 
out; I certainly did not flatter myself that I had made the 
improvement you are so ready to attribute to me. 

OnopH.—But of course you consider your capital an 
improvement upon that both of the Doric and Ionic order, 
or do you yourself admit its inferiority, and admitting it, 
will you still persist in your determination of putting it 
into execution ? 

CaLt.—Again you mistake me; as little have I admitted 

its inferiority to the other two species of capitals as I have 
claimed for it any excellence over them. I shall be very 
well content should this be allowed to possess sufficient 
merit in itself and be admitted to equal rank with the others. 
Surely it will be honour enough to have rivalled, if I have 
not surpassed them, nay, even to have produced something 
which, if it at present fall in some degree short of the Doric 
and Ionic, may in time be improved by others into equal 
beauty. Much is yet wanting to render it a third distinct 
order, congruous and consistent in all its parts and 
impressed with the same character throughout. What I 
have done is but a mere essay towards the accomplishment 
of such a purpose. 
_ Onopu.—A most notable purpose, truly. What a pity it 
is, Callimachus, that the world has been deprived of your 
aspiring and inventive genius solong. You should have 
come into the world some ages earlier, for ’tis now, I fear, 
too late to think of giving us a new order, we having 
hitherto been able to do exceedingly well with those we 
have ; and therefore it will be labour to no purpose to 
attempt to bring another into vogue, especially one that, 
according to your own confession, is a crude imperfect 
essay. 


__Ca..—So in their origin were the orders you now con- 
sider inimitable. 

Onopu.—I do not dispute that, but there are limits to 
architecture ; and after perfection has been obtained we 
must rest contented with it, unless, departing from those 
standards, we are willing to give ourselves up to all sorts 
of capricious novelties, whims and fancies. Architecture 
admits but of two distinct characters—boldness and elegance. 
Those who brought the art to that perfection which it has 
now attained were well aware of this; had not such been 
the case. they would undoubtedly have supplied the de- 
ficiency. There are, however, some people in the world, 
Callimachus, who fancy it is reserved for them to discover 
what it has baffled all preceding experience to attain. 

_ CaL.—Your doctrine, Onophronus, is certainly a most 
discreet one, and one which, if acted upon. discreetly, would 
Save US poor mortals a great deal of thought and trouble. I 
am only concerned, for my own sake, that I am unable to 
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take up with so comfortable a theory, and conte 
with following step by step those who have prece 
my profession. In reply, however, to the remark 
just now made, I must say that I differ from you : 
assert that architecture is capable of expressing 
distinct characters; or, admitting such to be th 
does not follow that there may not be infinite gra 
the same character. ae 
OnopH.—Well, do we not find such gradatior 
in the two orders we possess ? What necessity, 
is there for athird? ~ a 
Cat.—" Necessity” is not the most appropriai 
speaking of any of those arts which, however 
conduce to the refinement of society and its jj 
pleasures, have far outstripped its actual necessit 
perhaps, you merely want to say that you do no 
anything would be gained with regard to the ar 
we are now speaking} by imparting to it addition; 
greater compass and flexibility and by permitting 
a freer range than it has hitherto enjoyed? 
Onopu.—Most assuredly am I of opinion that 
not. Rather would that freedom and variety 
seem so ambitious of procuring for it tend toits d 
and finally work its destruction. Do not bothr 
analogy clearly point out to us that it is perfect 
alter or add to either of the present orders? In 
we have the expression of masculine strengtl 
beauty of the male form; in the Ionic, that of fer 
cacy and elegance. Had nature created a third se 
our poets combined the two in the fabulous Erma 
then indeed we might discover a type for anotl 
which although neither Doric nor lonic—that i 
male nor female—should be conformable to thos 
nature from which architecture may not dey 
impunity. 
CaL.—Your imagination is most amusingly pe 
say the truth, there is more fancy in your illustr: 
logic in the argument you would elicit from it. I; 
too, you have appealed to the very worst authori 
port of your theory that you could have had re 
and that you have unwittingly opened the doc 
most capricious innovations that the wildest f 
conceive. a 
Onopu.—How so, pray ? rE 
Ca..~—Because the varieties of the human rac 
individuals in the same nation, are so numerous, | 
we to attempt to express, I will not say all of then 
principal ones, in the same manner as you seen 
the two sexes now are, there would be so much lat 
the orders would be subdivided ad infinitum. — 
advice and discard your simile, for however apf 
may be on a poetical occasion it will prove a most tr 


ally in mere prose. 3 
Onopu.—Whatever latitude my doctrine migl 
ain convinced it could never open the door to suct 
as the specimen you have here produced. This 
mere variety of either of the other orders, but s 
altogether new. is 
Cat.—So much the better, then ; for I do not | 
conform to the doctrine you have laid down. — 
your fantastic analogies, a column is neither more 
than a column, and such parts as are merely ¢ 
must always be more or less arbitrary; our chief 
therefore, ought to be that they are suitable in th 
and tastefully combined. With equal propriety m 
contended that however they may differ in mino 
only two classes of form ought to be admitted for 
that columns ought to be so restricted. Instead 
we perceive that an exceedingly great diversit) 
regards contour, proportions and decoration is ad 
such objects; nor does it appear that the latituc 
allowed has been productive of any ill consequer 
the contrary, although some are decidedly superior 
there are few, if any, that can be pronounced posit 
Nay, what is more, we may frequently perceive 
equal degree of merit in those which otherwise & 
greatest contrast. Now, I do not mean to say that. 
admits of a similar degree of variety, except it 
capital; and there, I think, there is ample roon 
display of invention and taste. 
OnopH.—Oh! doubtlessof all kinds of taste, not 
the worst imaginable, if every one is to be at liber! 
unbounded scope to his particular fancy. Let us 
allow artists to coin their own expressions with 
amenable to any fixed standard or authority, an 
out impunity to the most extravagant concelts. — 
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pia ourse you take it for granted that all 
e ze a PeAbby AS already exhausted ; that taste 
renceforth cease to be creative, and that it ought to 
“itself to working continually with the same stock 
EE sicly, if we would preserve it unimpaired 
erioration. 

eget part, doubt whether equally fatal con- 
es would not arise from the timid caution you 
end, as from the temerity against which you are so 
to guard ; since, although we might continue to go 
‘ably well for some time with a mere traditional 
f ideas, by being reduced to a passive State, taste 
timately become inert and deadened, and the things 
e the objects of it will lose their original spirit, 
h their form may be retained. Nay, the satiety that 
ly attends an invariable recurrence of precisely the 
j0des of beauty is, in my opinion, quite as apt to 
_ the way for licentious caprice, as is the allowing 
ist some liberty of invention and some exercise of 
: discretion. 

pu.—Aye, but if we once remove the wholesome 
rd of a definite standard and authority, and leave 
ing to individual discretion, who is to judge what 
etion and what is not? This is too much like 
¢ every man to be his own law-maker. 


—By no means do I pretend to say that the degree 
ty lam claiming for myself and others would never 
ed; as little, too, am I inclined to assert that a 
line can be drawn indicating where propriety ter- 
-and error begins. Yet it is surely not more diffi- 
ry the creations of architecture by the test afforded 
rinciples of the art and the conditions they impose, 
e productions of any other art where feeling and 
tion are at all concerned. Wherefore, then, should 
iceive that the architect alone ought to be always 
leading-strings, as if incapable of taking a single 
thout stumbling ? 

pH.—I have no very clear idea what those principles 
ch are to guide us when we once quit the track of 
ute authorities ; or, supposing them capable of being 
ely laid down, what is to prevent anyone from inter- 
them.so as to suit his own purpose. 

—But the same objection may be urged as regards 
her of the fine arts. I know of no immutable, 
g law adapted to every minute and particular case, 
are left to decide for ourselves as the individual 
n may require, according to our judgment and that 
of innate good sense—in other words, of taste— 
hich we happen to be gifted. According to your 
of arguing, no artist, be his talent what it may, 
be at liberty to follow its suggestions, because he 
‘affords a precedent that will be abused by those 
ossess equal confidence in themselves with far 
* ability. 

PH.—You are perfectly right there; and were it in 
wer, I would enact a law to restrain all further 
ion in architecture, so as to preserve it in its 


—A very notable scheme, Onophronus. If, indeed, 
could be regulated by weight and measure, what 
pose might be feasible ; yet even then, I apprehend, 
d be found to consult the interests of mediocrity 
han of talent, since it would effectually prevent the 
om distinguishing itself, and keep it down to the 
the former. But, to come to the point at once, pray 
there in this new capital of mine that excites your 
ure so violently? All that I have as yet heard you 
igainst it is that it is an innovation, which I of 
do not mean to dispute, it being upon that very 
that I arrogate to myself any merit for it. Unless, 
€, you can point out in what respect it is inconsis- 
€ctive and unsuitable for the purpose for which it 
ded, so far from putting me out of conceit with 
nly convince me that I have reason to be satisfied 
- Success of my attempt. 


PH.—Pshaw! it is quite idle to attempt to reason 
uu; you are absolutely incorrigible, Callimachus. 
'¢ thing there you have invented all that you fondly 
ourself it is, of what service would it be? We 
already all that we require; as for new inventions 
tecture at this time of day, they are mere chimeras. 
not want them, I tell you—we do not want them; 
we suffer such conceited gentlemen as yourself to 
ur fancies upon us with impunity. 


CALCUTTA VICTORIA MEMORIAL. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Calcutta of the Manchester 
Guardian, writing on the 5th inst., says that for some 
time there have been rumours that the foundations of the 
Victoria Memorial Hall, the huge and costly building by 
which Lord Curzon resolved to honour the memory of 
Queen Victoria, had cracked badly. A committee of engi- 
neers appointed to examine the foundations have now pre- 
sented a report which shows that the rumours were quite 
accurate. The great difficulty for which sufficient allowance 
was not made was the treacherous nature of the soil in 
Calcutta and in the Gangetic delta generally. Every heavy 
structure in Calcutta has sunk, in some cases to the extent 
of several inches. And this is not surprising, for the only 
available ground is a stratum of soil which, in the words of 
the committee of engineers, “rests, or perhaps we may 
almost say floats, on the blue silt in which some peat and a 
water-bearing silver sand stratum are sandwiched.” As 
the 4-feet concrete bed laid for the Memorial Hall has sunk 
unequally it has cracked. In the circumstances the com- 
mittee of engineers can recommend proceeding with the 
undertaking only on the condition that the concrete and 
footings are separated into suitable sections, that the weight 
of all new superstructures is materially reduced and that 
structural stability is secured solely by a steel framework. 
These recommendations, which completely alter the 
character of the proposed building, have caused a good deal 
of ridicule. Cafztal describes the suggested structure as a 
‘““mammoth steel birdcage,” and urges that the scheme 
should be abandoned. The project has, it is notorious, 
never been-popular. Money was raised for it by means of 
which the less said the better. The Government of India 
and the local Governments have facilities for bringing 
pressure to bear on a wealthy rajah, and these, it is said 
and believed, were freely employed. Moreover, it could 
not be expected that a magnificent palace in Calcutta would 
afford much satisfaction to people in Madras, Bombay or 
Allahabad. Mr. Morley would do much to revive India’s 
confidence in his rule if he used his influence with the 
trustees to secure the substitution of a number of provincial 
schemes of a utilitarian character for a purely ornamental 
enterprise in Calcutta. 


EXPLORATIONS IN GREECE. 


ie an article in the Boston 7ranscripi, Mr. Arthur Stod- 
dard Cooley, Ph.D., gives a résumé of the operations of 
the various archzeological explorations in Greece. 

The question so often asked by visitors to the excava- 
tions among the ruins of Greece and Italy, how the ancient 
sites ever came to be buried so deeply, has received one 
striking answer during the past year at our own excavations 
at Corinth, as well as at Olympia. As is true in other parts 
of Europe, the past winter has been unusually severe in 
Greece, causing great suffering and even loss of life and 
damage to the land, especially from floods and rain.. Even 
in the early autumn there were very heavy and long-con- 
tinued rains, and at Corinth our excavation was flooded and 
much soil washed in from the surrounding fields, so that 
when the water subsided a deep stratum of mud and débris 
was left, in some places burying the marble pavements and 
ancient foundations to a depth of several feet. The famous 
underground fountain house in the market-place was filled 
up entirely. 

The Greek Department of Education, under whose charge 
are the ancient remains, cleared away much of the débris, 
and most of what they may have left will probably be 
removed during our own excavation campaign, under 
Director Hill, which should now be in progress. The 
Greek Government also made some excavations in the 
course of which among other finds was a fine head of an 
ephebos. They set up some of the prostrate columns of 
the ancient Temple of Apollo on the hill, discovered by us 
in 1899, replaced and strengthened the broken architrave 
block between two of the standing columns on the south 
side of the temple, and, removing part of the unfinished 
Kapodistria school-house, which covered the east end of its 
foundations, they devoted the rest of the building to a 
museum, to replace the small and inadequate one just west 
of Plane Tree Square. 

A similar occurrence took place at Olympia in January. 
The little river Kladeos, swollen by rains, overflowed its 
banks and buried again, somewhat as it did centuries ago, 
part of the ruins nearly excavated by the Germans in the 
seventies. But this time the stream excavated a little, and 
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in the ancient gymnasium brought to light helmets and 
ether objects. Fortunately no damage was done to the 
excavated portion of the gymnasium. The red wooden 
bridge across the river was carried away. According to 
the plans of the State engineer of Elis, approved by the 
Minister of Education, the bridge will be rebuilt about 
soo feet further up the stream, and a new road will be con- 
structed, starting from the railroad company’s hotel and 
passing some 160 feet north of. the Altis..- This new road 
will fill a long-felt want, connecting the district of Gortynia 
with Pyrgos,,and will obviate the passing of travellers 
through the excavations .themselves by transterring the 
route to the other side of Kronion Hill. Measures will 
also be taken to keep the Kladeos in its bed and prevent 
further inundations of the ruins. 

Dr. Kabbadias, ephor-general of antiquities, and archi- 
tect Balanos, who has been in charge of the restoration of 
the Erechtheum, also recently visited Delphi to take 
measures for necessary repairs to the museum there and 
for the care of the outside antiquities, which have suffered 
considerable damage from the winter rains. 

Among the archeological activities of the Greek Govern- 
ment projected for the coming year is the erection of 
museums at Larissa, Volo, Tyrnavo and Halmyros in 
Thessaly, and at Tegea. The sites will be provided by the 
towns, and Larissa has already given a large plat and 
appropriated money for the removal of the barracks 
occupying it. Land at. Eleusis and the Beeotian Orcho- 
menos has been expropriated for excavation. The Archzeo- 
logical Society will devote their surplus of some 170,000 
drachmas from last year to the beautifying of the different 
ancient monuments of Athens. During the past year the 
Society carried on excavations in the sanctuary of 
Amphiaraos, near Oropos, at Sounion, in Eubcea, Thessaly, 
Lokris and Naxos, and at Thermos in Atolia, Lykosoura in 
Arcadia, Epidauros and Corinth. Besides the work referred 
to above, at the last place the remains of the Fountain of 
Peirene were strengthened. The re-erection of the Temple 
of Apollo, near Phigaleia, with the old material which has 
been to so large an extent preserved has continued, and the 
Society has undertaken the preservation of the Byzantine 
monuments at Mistra, near Sparta, where the old church 
of St. John has already been repaired. Museums have 
been built or enlarged at Lykosoura, Sparta and Corfu. 

The French school at Athens is devoting its attention, 
as is well known, to Delos. At the first public meeting of 
the year at the school, attended by the king, the crown 
prince and other royalty, and the archzologists of the 
various schools, reports of the work there were given by 
the director, M. Holleaux, and M. Leroux, one of the fellows 
of the school. Among the more interesting discoveries at 
Delos are the stoa of the Macedonian King Antigonos IL, 
the double stoa named after Philip, a curious circular 
‘monument raised in honour of some prince, and especially 
a truly magnificent house with a peristyle whose columns 
still stand upright, a paved vestibule and statues of the 
ewner and his wife. This house seems to belong to the 
second century, B.c. Fragments of a fresco discovered 
depict the myth of Ariadne, and among sculptural finds is a 
head of Bacchus of the Hellenistic period. 

M. Leroux spoke especially of the marble lions found 
at Delos, works of the Naxian school, and adduced evidence 
that one of the four lions adorning the entrance of the 
arsenal at Venice had been carried away from Delos. The 
provenance of the other three was known, they having 
been brought from Peiraieus. 

At one of the open meetings of the German Archzo- 
logical Institute at Athens after a commemorative address 
by Professor Heberdey, director of the Austrian Institute, 
on the recently deceased archeologist Benndorf, Dr. Doerp- 
feld spoke of his work at Leukas. He reminded his 
hearers that bis excavations were not for the purpose of 
proving Leukas to be the Homeric Ithaca, for this he feels 
depends on geographical and historical arguments, which 
both in print and in speech he has often minutely and to 
many convincingly set forth. Among the most recent con- 
verts to his theory is the eminent geologist Philipson, 
convinced by geographical reasons on the suppositions that 
Homer described facts and places as they were and not 

creations of fancy, and that the change of the name of 
Ithaca to Leukas and the transfer of the name to the island 
so-called to-day are the result of an emigration. These 
Suppositions Doerpfeld considers as unquestionable, for 
Homer’s accuracy has been proved by the excavations at 
Troy and Mycenz and in Crete, and we know from history 
that the Dorian migration brought about transfers of peoples 
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and changes. of names of places. Doerpfeld’s exc 
have been carried on in Leukas in the plain of Nydr 
he locates the city of Odysseus, and at other 
especially at the so-called Swine’s Cave. The find: 
to prehistoric times and some large walls, which he' 
as most probably remains of the city and De 
Odysseus. am 

An important work in this connection has ju 
published—** Maps of Leukas, Contributions to the 
Ithaca Question ”—by a German, Walther von Mar 
to Greece for the purpose by the German Empe: 
quote from the New York A#antis :—“ Six maps ace 
the text, in which is made every geological and geog 
explanation, and also all information useful to spec} 
given regarding the manner in which the work w 
pleted. The first map, on a scale of 1 to 100,000 
to Leukas and the surrounding regions. Four othe: 
on a scale of I to 25,000, relate to the channel | 
Leukas and the mainland and the Homeric localitie 
island, according to the clear description of the poe 
Odyssey. The sixth map gives collectively all th 
mentioned in the, Odyssey. From the geologic 
geographical standpoint the question is completely 
by these maps in agreement with what not only Dc 
has previously’ maintained, but other geographei 
recognised as correct,” and the question must now 
cussed from a philological or archzeological point of | 

Doerpfeld’s excavations at Leukas are confine 
summer. In March he began further, work at Tiryn: 
many ancient works have been unearthed alrea 
where he expects to find a still older megaron th 
revealed twenty-two years ago by Schliemann and | 
He is continuing his investigations also at Olysiei 
finds have just been reported on the north-east sid 
Pelopion, consisting of clay and bronze figurines 
geometric period, and a small bronze mule and fig 
other animals. eae 

The British School at Athens, under the directio 
Dawkins, assisted by Messrs. Dickens, Wace and ot 
now prosecuting its excavations at Sparta with gr 
success, and numerous small finds on the site of the | 
of Artemis Orthia by the Eurotas, discovered last y« 
in other spots. Word has just been received of { 
covery of the famous Temple of Athena Chalkioikos| 
Bronze House), of great archzological and also hi 


interest. Here the general Pausanias took refug 
the Spartans, was walled in and left to sté 
death. Among the finds are three inscribed | 


slabs, with the image of a sickle, one of which m 
the name of a victor in three contests; gold dust: 
double axe of gold, the symbol of the Cretan . 
Corinthian vase, a headless archaic statuette, anc 
very small cases of different forms associated with 
of the sixth century B.c., and eleven gold coins of the 
size and weight of a 20-frane piece. The direction 
south side of the late enclosing wall of Sparta he 
determined, and the discovery of the location of Pite 
largest of the villages composing the ancient ( 
hoped for. a aa J 

Meanwhile the Greeks are making notable fi 
Thessaly. The Ephor Arvanitopoulos discovere' 
mound near the railroad station of Velestino a quadr, 
building composed wholly of beautiful white marl: 
of the best workmanship. Since this is but a & 
distant from the artificial funeral mound, the ephor I! 
we have here a magnificent tomb with portico) 
chamber and propylaia, like those discovered a half 
ago among the royal tombs of Pydna and Pella i! 
donia, which belong to the fourth century B.c, Jud! 
the architecture and by fragments of vases found! 
excavation, the ephor dates this building between 4) 
450 before Christ. “It will be an event of great § 
significance if under this funeral mound the spade! 
workmen shall discover the graves of the kings of 
and particularly of Jason, the great ruler of Thes! 
pitiably assassinated, who had conceived the dari! 
enterprising plan carried out later by the great Mace: 
conqueror.” 

The proposed erection of a museum at Volo, the ‘ 
of Thessaly, has been referred to above. A rich co} 
of inscriptions, coins and other objects found in exca’ 
in Northern Greece is now in temporary quarters, an 
are promises of many gifts from private citizens 4 
as the museum is ready. a) 

Excavations have been begun on the site of the ! 
market-place of Athens, just east of and below t 
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re stands the “Theseion.” A number of the houses 
> have been expropriated and will be removed. Near 
Dipylon gate the old church of the Holy Trinity (Hagia 
.s) is to be removed and rebuilt elsewhere and further 
vations will be made here at the beginning of the old 
ay to Eleusis. : 
Say te of the Palace of Kadmos at Thebes in 
vations by the Greek Archzological Society is re- 


ed. 


COTTAGE COMPETITION. 


HE judges of the competition for model cottages at 
High Wincobank, near Sheffield, consisted of Mr. 
M. Gibbs, F.R.LB.A. (chairman), Mr. Brook Kitchin, 
LB.A. (architect to the Local Government Board), Mr. 
Holmes, A.M.LC.E. (Sheffield), Mr. C. F. Wike, 
CE, Mr. A. J. Forsdike, Mr. H. Bedford Tylor 
hitect to the Bournville Village Trust), Alderman 
ton (Leeds), Mrs. Chappell and Mrs. Sinclair. 
There were forty-two cottages, but im six cases the 
ibitors did not comply with the condition which required 
n to keep within a certain limit as to cost. In class A 
cottages were not to cost more than 175/, in class B 
/ and in class C 225/. Nine examples of class A, 
nty-one of class B and six of class C were presented. 
judges reported as follows :— 
‘in our examination of the cottages we have compared 
1 with each of the same class as to the extent of accom- 
lation, the convenience of the plan in general, and of 
. room in particular; as to number and position of 
‘s, windows and fireplaces, and the provision of suit- 
places for the furniture, the nature and quality of 
ires and fittings. We have also considered the com- 
itive arrangements for securing healthy cottages, such 
he selection of the best aspect available on each par- 
lar site, ventilation, sanitary arrangements and fittings, 
the materials and construction of the building so far 
hey affect the health. 
We have further considered the materials and construc- 
_so far as they affect the first cost, the durability and 
cost of maintenance and repair. And, finally, we have 
sidered the appearance externally and internally, and 
finish of the workmanship. 
Those of us who have had the opportunities of seeing 
er exhibitions are of opinion that the cottages at High 
ncobank are of a high standard as to convenience and 
struction, and particularly charming internally, and are 
arkable productions. for the limited cost; especially as 
| is inclusive of everything ready for occupation except 
Lpapering or decoration ; and that the statements as to 
t are so reliable owing to the provision in the conditions 
t the competitor may be called upon to build twelve 
er cottages on the estate at the same prices. 
We desire to express special approval of the elevation 
exhibits Nos. 35, 36 and 37 (designed by Messrs. W. A. 
be ay McKewan, Birmingham, and H. Webster, 
field). 
There are, however, defects in some of the cottages to 
ch attention should be drawn, viz. outer doors into 
1g rooms without intervening porch or passage, too 
ly doors into living rooms, in some cases on opposite 
S 5 fireplaces awkwardly placed in corners of living 
ns; windows with heads not near the ceiling, not open- 
at the top, and in some cases impossible to clean from 
inside; sanitary arrangements not sufficiently screened 
1 view; bedrooms in roofs exposed to excess of heat or 
- But these defects are'the exceptions, and serve as 
Tasts to the others, and to show the general high quali- 
of the whole. 
‘or the four competitors (nine cottages) for Class A we 
mmend that only the gold and bronze medals be 


rded. , 


‘or the nine competitors (twenty-one cottages) in Class B 
ecommend that additional bronze medals be awarded 
lose placed third in merit and bracketed equal. 

‘or the three competitors (six cottages) in Class C we 
mmend that only the gold medal be awarded. __ 

n making the following awards we are in complete 
ae We place the cottages in order of merit as 
-lass A, cottages costing 175/.— 

. Ay. 5/4—Gold medal, Mr. H. L. 
tee Sheffield; builders, Messrs. Roper & 
ae onze medal, Messrs. C. J. Innocent & Son, 


-lass B, Cottages costing not more than 200/,—Gold 


medal, Mr. F. W. Chapman, Sheffield; builders, Messrs. 
Dawson & Jones. Silver medal, Messrs. Pepler & Allen, 
Croydon; builder, Mr. Reeves Charlesworth, Sheffield. 
Bronze medals, Mr. Peaterson, Mr. F. W. Chapman and J. 
Smith, Leeds. 

Class C, price not exceeding 225/.—Gold medal, Messrs. 
Benton & Roberts, Sheffield ; builder, Mr. W. C. Mander. 


FRANCESCO MILIZIA. 


HE briefest of all autobiographies is that by Francesco 
Milizia, the author of the lives known as “ Memorie 
degli Architetti.” The following is a translation of it :— 

“Everybody ought to write the history of his own life 
in order to. incite himself continually to mend it, and in 
order to furnish to posterity something of the present time 
which may be depended on. On this ‘account, I who 
have written so many lives now write a sketch of my own. 
I was born at Oria, a little town in the Terra di Otranto, 
in the kingdom of Naples, in 1725. I was the only son of 
the richest and noblest family of the hamlet. At nine years 
old I was taken to Padua, where an uncle of mine, who had 
been driven from home for some youthful errors, exer- 
cised the profession of medicine. There I studied the belles 
lettres to very little purpose, and after seven years ran 
away from Padua, on account of some reproofs received 
from my uncle, and wandered to Bobbio, near Piacenza, 
whence I wrote to my parents ; and after going to Pavia and 
Milan, I came to Rome, where my father met me. He 
conducted me to Naples, and left me to continue my studies 
at that capital. I studied a little of logic and metaphysics 
under the celebrated Abate Genovese, and natural philo- 
sophy and geometry under Padre Orlandi, a Celestine 
monk. But I ran away also from Naples, prompted by a 
desire to see the world, and especially France, but was 
obliged to turn back again from Leghorn for want of money. 
I then returned home to Oria, where, after a long con- 
tinuance of an idle and heedless life, I retired into a 
country house to study the sciences. At last, at the age of 
twenty-five, I married a lady of Gallipoli, of a good family 
and an agreeable disposition ; and there I fixed myself, 
with some application to books, but more to pleasure. 

“Having obtained a more comfortable provision from 
my father, I came with my wife to Rome, and after remain- 
ing there a year and a half, returned to Gallipoli for another 
year, and then fixed myself at Rome. Here I have con- 
tinued to study, and took a fancy to architecture without 
being able to draw. Enamoured of this art, which I think 
the most beautiful and most useful of all, I wrote the 
‘Lives of the most Celebrated Architects,’ which was well 
received by the public, though the criticisms were severe 
and the style unpolished. 

“After this I transiated the article ‘ Bleeding’ from 
the Encyclopzdia, and gave a trimming to the physicians 
and to medicine. Afterwards I compiled the ‘Elements of 
Pure Mathematics, according to the Abbé de la Caille,’ for 
my own improvement, and it was printed at Rome at the 
instance of some of my friends. I then wrote other works, 
and shall continue writing as long as I live. A treatise 
on the stage was much controverted at Rome. When I 
conceived that I had made some progress in my archi- 
tectural studies, I wrote with a degree of bravura the 
‘Elements of Civil Architecture,’ which has been reprinted 
many times. My ‘Art of Seeing in the Fine Arts’ is a 
little book which made some noise in the world, and 
particularly displeased the stupid adorers of Buonarroti. 
In compliance afterwards with the wishes of a distin- 
guished friend (Cav. Zulian, ambassador of the republic 
of Venice at Rome), I undertook to write a work ts point 
out the beauties and deformities of ancient and modern 
Rome, and I published the first part with the: itle of 
‘Roma delle belle Arti del Disegno;’ but the persecution 
of ignorant professors rendered it necessary to suspend the 
second and third. After this work I attached myself to 
natural history, and wrote a good deal on plants and animals, 
without printing anything except the translation of Bowles’s 
‘Introduction to the Natural History and Physical 
Geography of Spain,’ which was published at Parma. 
After this, Bailly’s ‘History of Ancient and Modern 
Astronomy’ came into my hands, and I made an abridg- 
ment of it in one volume in octavo. The ‘ Encyclopedia 
Methodica’ furnished me with the means of making 2 
‘Pocket Dictionary of the Fine Arts,’ published in two 
volumes. The article ‘Engraving’ in this dictionary was 
also printed separately, with some additions. In com- 
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pliance with the wish of my illustrious friend the Cav. D. 
Nicola de Azara, I exerted myself considerably in the com- 
pilation of the works of Mengs. I have now completed a 
‘Dictionary of Domestic Medicine,’ on the plan of that of 
W. Buchan, a Scotch physician, which, if printed, will 
make two volumes in octavo, and will be intelligible to 
everybody. Another little work on political economy is 
now in the press, a subject to which I have attached myself 
in spite of the unsuitable circumstances of the present 
times.” Milizia died in March 1798, of an inflammation in 
the lungs. 

The “ Memorie degli Architetti” is preceded by a general 
view of the principles of the art. He contends that archi- 
tecture is an imitative art, and he makes its claim to be 
considered as one of the fine arts to consist in this 
imitation. In this he is evidently wrong, as the claim of 
this or any other to a place among the fine arts depends on 
its power of exciting mental emotion. He then proceeds to 
give what he considers as fixed and unalterable rules, which 
he considers to be generally applicable. 


CALCUTTA AND ITS ARCHITECT. 


S if it had not sufficiently impressed its character as an 
almost valueless talking machine on the public 
mind, the Calcutta Corporation has signalised its incom- 
petence, says /udian Engineering, by abolishing the post of 
city architect, the duties of whose office are to be entrusted 
to four district engineers. It is not disparagement of these 
possibly competent officials to say that, in these days of 
“specialising,” as Mr. Silk has pointed out in the munici- 
pality, not one of them can be expected to know anything 
about architecture. Moreover, as somebody else urged, to 
no purpose, in the debate—nothing said to any purpose 
seems as a rule to have much effect in these oratorical 
field days—both continuity and uniformity are sacrificed 
when the expert duties of one person are entrusted to four 
different and virtually inexpert hands. And all this on the 
eve of an improvement scheme with its special demands 
on expert architectural direction. It is curious how 
readily the whole body of Indian Commissioners can be 
rallied round any cry of economy when a, European 
official has to be thrown overboard, and how readily 
the same body recognise efficiency at the expense of 
economy when the pay of some Indian official has to be 
raised. It is less easy to understand the chairman’s action 
in some matters of this description, That Mr. Allen 
intends to do his best for his onerous charge has nowhere 
been publicly questioned. Whether the onerous nature of 
that charge, with its multiplicity of duties and complexity 
of claims on time and attention, admit of sufficient care and 
thought being exercised in each of the numerous matters 
that come up for treatment at his hands, before being 
passed on to the Corporation for final adjustment, is a 
question which, if it has not yet been publicly raised, will 
probably not be much longer delayed in the raising. One 
of the certainties of the immediate future will be the 
appointment of an architect to put the improvement 
scheme through one section of its difficulties, and when 
that is the case the chairman will have to face the wholly 
unjust charge—not anticipated from the want of a little 
forethought—that he has helped in getting rid of one man 
in order to make room for another. 


THE EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, 1908. 


HE house and grounds of Saughton in Edinburgh, 
where the Scottish National Exhibition is to be held 

next year, are now in the possession of the Corporation of 
Edinburgh. The house is an old place and quaint in many 
respects, but its history is possessed of little general interest. 
Of old, says the Glasgow Herald, the estate of Saughton was 
part of the possessions of the abbey of Holyrood, and it 
appears that in 1537 the property was transferred to Richard 
Watson. The oldest title now extant among the family 
papers is a charter of a feu farm dated September 16, 1553, 
by which Robert, commendator of the monastery of Holy- 
rood, with consent of the convent and of the commendator 
and convent of Melrose, granted six oxengates of the town 
and lands of Saughton, lying in the regality of Broughton 
and sheriffdom of Edinburgh, to Janet Stenhope, relict of 
Richard Watson, in liferent, and to James Watson, her son, 
in fee. From time to time further portions of land adjoin- 
ing were acquired by the Watsons of Saughton. In 1657 


David Watson, of Saughton, obtained a conveyance of - 
superiority of Saughton Mills from James Winrahame 
Wiston. The estate passed from father to son in the ‘di 
line until 1837, when William Ramsay Watson, the last hy 
male of the family, succeeded his brother Charles. Four ye 
later, on his death, the succession opened to his sister He] 
In 1844 this lady married Sholto John, Lord Aberdour, y 
in 1858 became twentieth Earl of Morton. The house 
built on the L plan of Scottish architecture. At the join 
of the angle a porch has been added, and on one side ; 
small one-storey addition. In front of the house is 
ancient draw-well nearly 50 feet deep. It is said that 
house was formerly surrounded by a walled courty 
which included this well, and the state of the ground wi 
turned up by gardening operations confirmed this traditi 
The rooms on the ground floor are chiefly kitchen ap 
ments and have vaulted stone roofs. One of thes 
especially interesting. When a thick coat of whitew 
had been cleaned off some years ago the roof was foun¢ 
be covered over with quaint old paintings in oil, most 
them in wonderfully good preservation. On a blue gro 
sprinkled with stars is painted a conventional sun, fil} 
the centre of the roof of the old hall, with the twelve sj 
of the Zodiac encircling him. Along the spring of the a 
on one side is a line of ships in full sail. The burial-p! 
of the Watsons of Saughton is in Corstorphine Chu 
beneath the floor at the entrance to the south trans 
Nisbet, in his ‘‘ Heraldry,” writing at the end of the sey 
teenth century, after describing the arms of Watsor 
Saughton, speaks of the motto “Inspirata Floruit” 
“pointing to the condition of the family who, being 
possessed of these lands upwards of one hundred ye 
ago, they now enjoy the same again.” This would seen 
imply that when Richard Watson acquired the estate 
1537 he was recovering an ancient possession of his hou 
The ceremony of cutting the first sod in connection y 
the Scottish National Exhibition was performed on Wed: 
day by Mrs. Gibson, wife of the Lord Provost of Edinbu 
Sir Robert Cranston, K.C.V.O., chairman of the execu 
council, presided, and there was present a large and re] 
sentative company. 


ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTS. — 

N the official report of the last Convention of 
American Institute, which has just appeared, we ! 
the following report of the committee “ On the Relatioi 
Architects to the Contracting System,” with the remz 
which it suggested :— 8 
The time allowed this committee has been so short 
the subject is so large that the committee can scarcely 
more than report progress.’ Nevertheless, the questior 
of such importance that it appears proper to call y 
attention to the following facts :— = 
Some fifteen or twenty years ago it was the us 
custom to get proposals from the heads of various tra 
and to award a number of separate contracts for the w 
of one building—one each for the mason, plasterer, | 
penter, steam-fitter, and so forth. As building construc 
became more complex there arose a desire to place the w 
of these various trades under one general contract, and 
idea had some advantages to commend it. It was foun 
practice that at times, with a number of minor contrac 
at work in one building, there were moments of frict 
interference and delay. Sometimes the minor contr 
did not join each other exactly, and then an ®} 
bill had to be incurred to complete the struct 
Therefore it seemed desirable to put all the work under 
general contractor, who would be solely responsible for 
whole building and for items which might have been 0 
looked in minor subdivision. This system appeare¢ 
have many advantages, among others, in avoiding the d 
culty of telling your client that you were not ommiscl 
and omnipresent. It was not pleasant to tell him that | 
had forgotten to specify something that would make 
plumbing connect with the steam-fitting. You went to! 
for an extra, but you hesitated to do it. So perhaps | 
were willing to take refuge under the general cont 
system. But in this respect the alleged advantage ' 
more apparent than real, for, as you all know, the gen! 
contractor was just as keen to take advantage of any de 
in your specification as were the minor contractors, — 
general clauses intended to bridge the gaps proved to 
without binding force. = 
Then there seemed to be another advantage when 
general contractor went to the structural steel concerns | 
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t drawings of trusses or beams that you had not the time 
‘the opportunity or the inclination to prepare yourself. 
r any rate, we were willing to accept what seemed an 
sy way, by attempting to load the whole responsibility 
one firm. But by this the general contractor has 
come the arbiter of the building trades. You may guard 
ur procedure by providing that no sub-contractor shall 
. accepted without your approval, nevertheless the 
essure to accept the cheapest sub-contractor, exerted by 
e general contractor prevails, and this is particularly true 
public work. This setting up of the general contractor 
5 resulted in the great building corporations of the present 
ne. They have been able to force the sub-contractor to a 
wer price, consequently they have introduced a lower 
ade of work and have succeeded in keeping the architect 
_arm’s length from the man who does the work. So much 
‘this the case that public bodies, Governmental depart- 
ents, States, cities, counties, in their contracts state that 
ey will not recognise the sub-contractor. Thus the 
sneral contractor gains power to control the sub-contractors 
his own ends. 

The great promoting and building proposition grows up 
y introducing the method of competition that relies entirely 
pon the price and seldom upon the quality. Strive as you 
ill, you cannot bring about a better state of affairs so long 
; you have the general contractor whose interests are, as a 
ile, monetary and seldom or never zsthetic or even con- 
ructional ; for the general contractor who looks upon these 
ings as we look upon them is very rare, and competition 
| price soon drives him from the field. 

The great building company is the great depositor in the 
eal banks, its members become the directors of banks and 
f trust companies and insurance corporations and other 
ublic bodies. And whereas the former sub-contractors 
ere of considerable importance they are now crowded out, 
1eir output is modified, the standard of their work is 
ywered by price competition, pride of workmanship must 
ive place to a commercial fight for existence and they are 
educed to a condition of despair. They must employ 
heaper labour, so they fight with the unions upon issues 
which they could otherwise easily adjust. Sympathetic 
trikes occur all along the line where strikes might 
e confined to one particular trade, and the whole 
iatter grows more complex and difficult as we proceed. 
Vhen a building corporation has grown great it assumes to 
ontrol the situation. In New York, and possibly in all our 
irge cities, it may be truthfully said that not one in twenty 
f the important buildings (that is, such as cost half a million 
ollars and upward) are handled by private enterprise or 
re under the control of the architect as they formerly were. 
‘he building company employs the architect and assumes 
) control his design, andvery largely does. And the man 
vho opposes that system must find his opportunity in some 
ther direction—certainly not in building important com- 
nercial buildings. The building company will be supported 
y the finance committee of the life insurance company that 
loats the loan and handles the stock and bonds. Ultimately 
he building company falls into the hands of a financial man 
r oftener of a financial committee, whose members may 
erhaps be a real estate man, a director of a bank or a 
roker, none of whom has any practical knowledge of 
building. These men care nothing so long as they can 
make a satisfactory report on the money invested. Pro- 
erty is affected by this as well as loans and the statement 
of values upon which loans are based. So that when you 
ook over the situation you find that we ourselves, by our 
method of general contracting, have built up within the 
ast twenty years these companies. It is said that we could 
ite one building company that entered New York with a 
“apital of 600,000 dols. and inside of eighteen months had 
ecapitalised for five million dollars, and less than a year 
ater had recapitalised for twenty million dollars and inside 
of five years reorganised with a capital of sixty million, 
ind with an organisation that extended through many of the 
mportant financial interests of the city and affiliated with one 
of the largest banks inthe country. This corporation claimed 
0 practically command the output of a great steel corporation, 
ind informed its clients that it could get good steel before 
anybody else, as it was the largest purchaser of structural 
steel in the country and could therefore get preferences in 
me and delivery. Such corporations say :—“‘Come to 
a = us design your work; we will employ this architect 
ae ee Way and guarantee the results, and we are such 
of Saba of steel that we get rebates and opportunities 
40.” 1 hie 1pment and can do better than the architect can 

: 1S seems to your committee a most extraordinary 


situation and one that merits your serious attention. We 
see no reason for supporting a system which is uneconomic, 
which is disastrous to our business interests, destructive to 
our professional] relations with our proper clients, and 
absolutely damning to our art. 

In our present judgment there may be times when we 
should advocate the employment of a general contractor, 
but as a rule it should be the sentiment of the architects of 
the country to deal with the men that do the work, and that 
as far as possible we should induce our clients to revert to 
the old system of letting special contracts for each important 
branch of their work, and particularly advise them that 
contingencies may arise which we cannot foresee, but ask 
them to charge the contingent fund against the 5 to 15 per 
cent. profit that will be charged by a general contractor or 
broker, and let them pay a portion of the balance to the 
architect for his additional services. 

We are confronting a situation that means that no 
architect who desires to practise his profession honourably 
will find any opportunity for so doing. Emerson said, 
“Courageous confidence in the intelligence of the com- 
munity is the sure sign of leadership and success.” When 
this body is ready to take its proper place and courageously 
discuss these questions of economics relating to the art and 
business of building in this country, we will be respected 
accordingly. 

Mr. Geo. B. Post: There is one element of the matter 
which Mr. Gilbert’s admirable presentation did not touch. 
In public work it is a frequent occurrence that a general 
contractor is appointed who is the lowest bidder, but who 
is not really a building contractor nor a mechanic in any 
one of the trades, but a mere building broker who assembles 
a lot of sub-bids or guesses at the cost and takes the con- 
tract, beats down the price of sub-contractors, and attempts 
to carry on the work without any of the skill and power of 
direction which makes the fully competent general con- 
tractor valuable in works which are to be erected rapidly. 
Where this evil occurs the architect is forced to perform in 
his office a large part of the duty for which the general 
contractor receives pay. The general contractor receives 
from 5 to 15 per cent. of the cost of the building with 
practically no expense, with profit guaranteed by sub- 
contracts and protected by bonds given by sub-contractors 
and operating on their capital. 

Mr. Ralph Adams Cram: We are confronted by a situa- 
tion that means the annihilation of the honourable practice 
of architecture in the United States. What is the good of 
talking about methods of reforming architectural education 
if no man who desires to practise his profession honourably 
is to find any opportunity for so doing? I move that the 
report of the committee and Mr. Post’s remarks be printed 
separately and a copy sent to each member of the Institute. 

Many members expressed approval of the report. In 
order that their ideas might receive the formal sanction of 
the Institute a committee was appointed to draft resolutions, 
which being offered at a subsequent session by Mr. Charles I. 
Berg, were unanimously adopted as follows :— 

Whereas the existing condition outlined by the report 
of the committee ‘On the Relation of Architects to the 
Contracting System” is one which menaces the entire 
architectural profession and, if carried to its logical con- 
clusion, would make impossible “the honourable practice 
of architecture.” 

Resolved, That this report be adopted as expressing, 
not alone the ideas of the members of the committee, but 
as well the convictions of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in convention assembled; and that the Board of 
Directors be, and hereby is, instructed to receive, edit and 
print the report of the committee, together with the sub- 
sequent expressions of opinion on the part of members of 
the committee and of the Institute, giving these at the 
earliest possible moment such publicity as, in its opinion, 
is best adapted to prctect the interests of the architect and 
of his client. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Scottish Art 
Teachers’ Association was held in Edinburgh on Saturday. 
In view of the meeting of the International Congress of 
Drawing, which takes place next year in London, it was 
arranged to hold a preliminary exhibition of drawings from 
which a selection could be made to form a typical exhibit of 
the work of Scottish children. The following office- 
bearers for the ensuing year were elected :—President, 
Mr. David Symons, Aberdeen; vice-president, Mr. Robert 
Walker, Hamilton ; secretary and treasurer, Mr. D. Scott 
Murray, Laurel Bank, Perth. 


Income-tax Inquisition. 

Sir,—The Inland Revenue authorities seem to have 
decided upon what must be regarded as a revolutionary and 
most objectionable course of action in connection with the 

-allowance to be made to machinery users under the new 
Finance Act. 
A few days ago we were informed by a surveyor of 
taxes that the Board of Inland Revenue had given instruc- 
tions to their surveyors to oppose any allowance in respect 
of depreciation of machinery and plant unless a balance 
sheet is produced. Now there are many persons who have 
the strongest possible objection to show their balance sheets, 
as, although it is inevitable that they must state their profits, 
they are very unwilling to let either the surveyor or the 
commissioners of taxes have before them particulars of their 
liabilities and assets. It must be remembered that 
(except in the case of those persons who make their 
returns to the Commissioners for Special Purposes) all 
accounts go before the local Commissioners of Taxes, who 
are frequently creditors of appellants, and in many cases 
their rivals in trade. Moreover, it is a well-known fact 
~ that, notwithstanding the boasted secrecy observed in regard 
. to income-tax returns, all papers in connection with assess- 
ments made by local commissioners are open to the 
inspection of the surveyor’s clerks, many of whom are only 
youths, and none of whom is a Government servant. This 
is obviously highly objectionable, more particularly in the 
smaller provincial towns. Again, there are many traders in 
a comparatively small way of business who have never had 
balance sheets prepared, and to do so would often cost 
more than the amount they would save in income tax by the 
allowance for depreciation. 

Surely the income tax is already sufficiently unpopular 
without adopting means to make it even more inquisitorial, 
and we think that, except in rare cases (e.g. where there is 
good ground for doubting the truth of the profit and loss 
accounts), it should not be necessary to require the produc- 
tion of balance sheets. Certainly the balance sheet is not 
essential evidence for showing the profit made or arriving 
at a proper assessment, and in no case where the profit and 
loss accounts have been certified by a reputable firm of 
practising accountants should the taxpayer be subjected to 
such inquisitorial treatment. 

The much-vaunted relief to earned incomes will, we are 
confident, cause very grave dissatisfaction, as before the 
benefit of the 9d. rate can be obtained information of a very 
confidential character has to be furnished, particularly in 
reference to borrowed money employed in the carrying-on 
of businesses and annuities paid out of the profits, thereby 
making one set of taxpayers disclose particulars relating to 
the incomes of others who perhaps do not claim abatement 
from income tax in any form.—Yours, &c., 

The Income-tax Adjustment Agency, Ltd., 
E. MontacueE, Secretary. 

9, 10 and 11 Poultry, Cheapside, E.C. : 

September 25, 1907. 


GENERAL. 


The Corporation of Hertford have decided to erect new 
municipal offices in a central position in the town, at a cost 
not exceeding 3,500/. Premiums of 507. and 20/. respec- 


tively are offered to architects for the two best designs sent 
in for the buildings. 


A Series of Rural Paintings has been executed by Mr. 

N. H. J. Westlake in St. Augustine’s Church, at Tunbridge 
Wells. _ The paintings illustrate events in the life of St. 
Augustine. The subjects form a continuous frieze, 150 feet 
in length. 
|. The Coroner’s Inquiry into the deaths caused by the 
cinematograph fire at Newmarket closed last week. The 
jury, after twenty minutes’ absence, returned a verdict of 
Death from shock, caused by burns occasioned by an 
accidental outbreak of fire caused by panic.” They added 
the following rider :—"‘ The jury are of opinion that suffi- 
cient precautions were not taken by the. company for the 
safety of the public, and that the Urban District Council 
who let the town hall should in future exact the same pro- 


visions as the London County Council require in letting 
their halls for these entertainments.” 


‘of the older foundations. 


Alderman Sir Vezey Strong stated at a meeting of t 
Court of Common Council on the roth inst. that since t 
last Court good progress had been made with the negot 
tions for the acquisition of Crosby Hall. In fact, matte 
had advanced so far that the Lord Mayor would summon 
meeting of citizens to discuss the situation. The Lc 
Mayor announced that he had fixed the date of the meeti 
for the afternoon of October 1 at the Mansion House. 

The Twerton School Managers at their last montt 
meeting agreed after some discussion ‘‘ That the manage 
ask the county education committee for power to employ 
local architect or surveyor to prepare plans and specific 
tions when they[{deem necessary in connection with wo 
to be carried out at Twerton Council schools and to sup 
vise the carrying out of such work.” Heretofore it has be 
usual for the managers to draw up their own Specificatio 
and to superintend their carrying out. 

Bishop Weldon (Dean of Manchester), before beginni 
his sermon at Manchester Cathedral on Sunday, evenir 
said :—“ The installation of the electric light is far advance 
It will, 1am told, be completed by the end of next mont 
so that the light will illumine the cathedral on the Sund: 
that the new Lord Mayor comes to worship here. But 
has been a costly work; costlier than was contemplated 
first, apparently because of its magnitude. There will | 
nearly twenty miles of wiring in the cathedral, because 
has been thought right in so ancient and sacred an edifi 
to do the work in the best possible manner, and to avoid ; 
interference or connection with the woodwork, But 
believe the congregation will feel that the improvement n 
of the light only but of the atmosphere in the cathedral w 
greatly tend to comfort, reverence and Divine worship.” — 

Mr. B. W. Adkin, F.s.1., has removed from 14 Que 
Street, Cheapside, E.C., to larger offices at $2 Victoria Stree 
Westminster, S.W., where he will continue to practise as 
surveyor, land agent and architect. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of assista 
art instructor at the Wellington technical school, New Ze: 
land.» Salary, 250/.; 40/. allowed towards passage. Ag 
not to exceed thirty-five years. For further particulars app. 
to the High Commissioner for New Zealand, 13 Victor 
Street, London, S.W: 

The List of special arrangements at the University | 
London, University College, for the present session includ 
the following :—On October 3, at 3.30 p.m., Professor Flinde 
Petrie will begin a course of lectures, illustrated by lantet 
slides, on “ Egypt and Babylonia Compared.” A speci: 
course of lectures on “School Hygiene” by Profess: 


.Kenwood and Dr. Meredith Richards has been institute 


and will begin on October 16 at 7.15 p.m. — Professi 
Gardner will lecture on ‘‘ Characteristics of Greek Scul| 
ture” on October 11. Evening classes will be held in th 
Department of Architecture. Mr. E. S. Prior will deliver 
course of ten lectures on “ English Medizval Architecture 
beginning on October 11 ; and design classes will be hel 
beginning on October 9 and October 10. ae 

A Series of discoveries has been made at Leighs Prior 
Essex, culminating in the finding of the complete groun 
plan of the monastic buildings which were destroyed b 
Lord Rich at the time the property came into his possessio 
after the suppression of the monasteries. The prese! 
owner, Mr. Hughes-Huzhes, who recently purchased th 
remains of the old Tudor palace built by Lord Rich on th 
site of the priory, has had the meadow adjoining the ruin 
excavated, and less than 2 feet below the surface th 
workmen struck the flint rubble foundation. The carve 
bases of pillars remain intact, and there are evidences of 
portion of Lord Rich’s palace having been erected on som 


The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland will hol 
a quarterly meeting on Tuesday next. On Wednesda} 
October 2, an excursion (in conjunction with the Kildar 
Archeological Society) to the antiquities of Carbury and th 
neighbourhood has been arranged. 

The Will has been proved of Sir Wm. Robertso! 
Copland, LL.D., who practised as a civil engineer and sur 
veyor at 20 Sandyford Place, Glasgow. He was former!: 
borough engineer for Paisley.. The amount of his persona 
estate is declared at 21,0537, © | 2s ad 

Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., will commence | 
course of public lectures on “ Gothic Architecture 1 
Europe,” illustrated by lantern slides, at the University 0 
London, Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington, S.W. 
on Monday, September 30, at 8 P.M. These lectures Wil 
form a continuation’ of ‘those’ given on “ Ancient Architec 
ture” last session. 
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THE WEEK. 


many rumours have been circulated about Crosby 
1 it is excusable if some people are doubtful whether 
feasible to preserve the most important Portion of 
building. The meeting held at the Mansion House 
Tuesday has revealed the true state of the case. In 
first place, it is manifest from the report of Messrs. 
spon & GuNTON that the directors of the Chartered 
ik have been most anxious to preserve as large a 
-as possible of the ancient mansion. If money is 
hcoming the old hall can escape demolition, and is 
ciently stable to have, as Mr. Carée remarked, ‘an 
mited life before it. But it cannot be expected that 
directors of the bank and the contractors can remain 
n uncertain position for an indefinite time. It is 
sssary to act not only with decision but with 
nptitude. The purchase of interests will amount to 
it 110,000/., and 10,000/. will be needed to uphold 
old buildings. A large proportion could be raised 
nortgage, for the property would be valuable. Sir 
EY STRONG urged that the twelve principal com- 
es should each contribute 2,000/, each, while the 
yr companies should also assist according to their 
urces, If the public subscribed 20,000/. the 
cial position would be secured, especially if the 
tors of the Chartered Bank recognised the improved 
which they would obtain by exchange of property 
e rear for property with a valuable frontage. The 
ect has assumed an aspect which men of business 
recognise, and it only remains for them to exhibit 
‘more their accustomed liberality in what might be 
idered a national service. 


\ RATHER unusual case was heard on Tuesday 
re the stipendiary magistrate in. Manchester. 
srs, Lean, builders, were summoned for breach 
y-laws by deviating from a plan which had been 
oved, It was proposed to erect ‘houses in Fitz- 
ge Street. The street should have ‘been 12 yards 
» Owing to the character of the ground the im- 
ement committee consented to a width of to yards. 
lilding line was pegged out by one of the Corpora- 
officials and apparently it was followed. But it 
afterwards alleged that the official made a mistake, 
A part of the wall which was erected encroached 
t 6 inches upon the street. ‘The Corporation would 
accept responsibility, and Messrs.. Lean, as they 
wed the line of the official surveyor, considered 
were not liable. The stipendiary magistrate said 
cet 10 yards wide should have been made, but was 
and he could impose a penalty for every day the 
remained. Eventually he decidedto impose a penalty 
and to allow the question of a daily penalty to stand 
for a month. Messrs, Lean promised that the 
g-back should be at once undertaken. The Cor- 
lon contended that they were not obliged by the 
> peg out the ground, and it was only for the con- 
nee of the builders the surveyor acted, 

HEN the power to distrain was first granted in the 
lage, it was unusual for One man’s property to be 
_M another man’s house. “The taking of a- 
nal chattel out of the possession of the wrongdoer 
he custody of the party injured, 


P are now. suffering because the feudal principle 
€s to be recognised as fair, although under. dif- 
circumstances. The club oc 


n A 
8 which once upon a time was known as Almack’s. 


Another part was used as a restaurant, but the keepers 
of it failed while owing 2,000/, to the superior landlords, 
who seized under distraint not only the goods in the 
restaurant, but nearly two hundred pictures ‘whicly 
were on view in the club. It was a perfectly legal 
act as the law now stands. An injunction was 
applied for, but Mr. Justice Neviti had no authority to 
grant it. The club has appealed against this decision, 
and, if need be, in the interests of the artists primarily 
and the public generally, it is intended to take the 
matter up to the House of Lords if possible. But to 
do this the club, which is a new institution, requires 
financial support, and all friends of art and justice are 
invited to help by kindly forwarding their subscriptions 
tor this purpose to the club’s bankers, Messrs. Brown, 
Suptey & Co., 123 Pall Mall, S.W., for the credit of 
the United Arts Club Picture Defence Fund. The 
grievance is no new one, for cases are always occurring 
where lodgers and others are found in the same pre- 
dicament as the United Arts Club. But it is doubtful 
whether a power which has been respected for so many 
centuries could be set aside by any judges. In the end 
it would be more economical to endeavour to come to 
terms with the landlords. 


It would appear there is competition between the 
electricity department of the Edinburgh Corporation 
and the Gas Commissioners which leads to some curious 
results, and is causing inconvenience to architects. 
One architect describes in the Scotsman his experience. 
The Corporation officials made it a condition that on no 
account should gas for lighting purposes be intro- 
duced in some houses which are being erected for 
working-class tenants. The Gas Commissioners’ official 
asked that gas pipes should be introduced into the 
houses for the purpose of cooking. The architect after- 
wards received a letter from the chief engineer, in which 
he states :—‘* My inspector reports to me that there is 
no probable consumption other than the prospective 
use of a grilling stove. I regret to say, therefore, that 
unless provision is made for lighting the kitchen by gas 
I cannot see my way to advise the Commissioners to lay 
a gas connection to the property at all, seeing that the 
public stair is to be lighted by electricity.” But if 
the kitchens are lighted with gas the electric light 
department refuse to light the staircase. Possibly a 
similar rivalry is exhibited elsewhere. But as Edin- 
burgh houses generally consist of several independent 
tenements, an unlighted staircase is not only incon- 
venient, but is, we believe, illegal. 


AUGSBURG is too near Munich to rival that city, yet 
it has an interest of its own which is peculiar. It might 
be taken as exemplifying the history of burghs in central 
Europe. The Romans occupied it, it became a free city,. 
and from the extent of its trade it might be called an 
inland Venice. A great many of the houses which 
remain are evidence not only of the wealth of the citizens. 
but of their love of art. For, as in Venice, we can still 
see frescoes on the exteriors which were intended to 
please all who pass by them. The name of PLantin is 
not more closely connected with Antwerp than that of 
Fuccer with Augsburg. Originally Weavers, there 
seemed to be no branch of commerce with which they 
were not connected during several centuries, and some 
of the institutions they founded remain a benefit to the 
inhabitants. The paintings in the Fuggerhaus suggest 
the close connection there was between them and the 
history of Augsburg. The splendid room known as 
the bath-room, which the family towards the close of the 
sixteenth century had decorated by the Italian painters, 
Lamberto and Ponsana, has been reopened. The old 
frescoes have been cleaned and the cases in the room 
are filled with a splendid collection of weapons, coins, 
sculpture, ivory, porcelain and other examples of indus— 
trial art. The Fuccers spared no expense to obtain 


occupies part of the | the best examples that could be produced, and Gothic 


as well as Renaissance work is well represented. 
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MR. WALTER CRANE.” 


HE numerous admirers of Mr. WALTER CRANE, and 
they are not confined to his countrymen, are aware 
that some of his most successful designs have taken the 
form of a procession. He was early impressed with 
Hans Burecmair’s Triumph of Maximilian, and there 
‘can be no doubt he also studied Mantecna’s Triumph 
of Julius Cesar. Their influence is to be seen in his 
fine Triumph of Labour, as well as in other works, 
The book of reminiscences which he has just published 
is another effort of the same class. It is not an 
example of a skilful biography, and it would be far 
swmore effective if many pages were omitted and if greater 
regard were given to the relative importance of details. 
‘But, as in one of the artist’s processions, there are no 
vacant places and everything appears on one plane, so 
in writing about himself Mr. Crane is indifferent to old- 
fashioned rules of composition, and in that way has 
succeeded in filling up five hundred pages about his 
own life as a hard-working artist to whom Fate was 
kind in sparing him from becoming the hero or the victim 
of hazardous adventures. 
But the life itself can be considered as a triumph. 
‘Mr. CRANE was endowed by nature with great gifts, 
and he has exercised them for the gratification of the 
world to the fullest. Many able painters believe it is 
to their interest to keep a check on their productive- 
ness, and when their pictures are sought after they are 
not always forthcoming. Mr. Crane has never been 
an economical tactician of that kind. However varied 
might be the opportunities presented to him he never 
-declined them. The consequence is that he has a right 
-to be considered the most versatile of English painters. 
He has produced a large number of pictures in oils, dis- 
-temper and water-colour; he has designed for repro- 
_ductions in different materials; he has revived old 
processes and he has not only illustrated books but 
-composed them in prose and verse. In addition, Mr. 
CRANE has been a zealous politician, and he has made 
various efforts to improve the position of his brother 
_ artists. He has also held official positions, and he has 
been able to travel in many countries. 
It is interesting to trace how so successful a career 
became possible. Mr. CRANE was the son of an artist 
who could hardly be called prosperous. He was born 
in 1845. A delight in drawing was early manifested, 
and when he was thirteen he was apprenticed to 
W. J. Linton, the wood-engraver, in order to learn the 
art and mystery of drawing on wood. His master was 
probably the best wood-cutter then living. This was 
strange, for Linton’s hobby was revolutionary politics. 
In 1848, any newspaper that would have the courage to 
print them could have long epistles regularly from him. 
He wrote so many in the Irish Nationalist journals that 
the people who had at first imagined he was one of the 
greatest of artists looked on him as a bore or a Govern- 
ment agent. But his work as an engraver did not 
suffer, and in business affairs he had an excellent 
partner in the younger Orrin Situ, who managed the 
office. WALTER CRANE had his share in drawing the 
various subjects—commercial, anatomical, artistic—for 
which blocks had to be prepared. His. utility was 
increased by the fact that he was without a specialty. 
His apprenticeship having ended, he had to work for 
the trade. Publishers took advantage of his inexperi- 
ence, and the circumstance that a representative of 
evangelicism insisted on deducting 5 per cent. commis- 
sion on a bill of about 1/7. must have weakened the 
young artist’s respect for ultra moral people. What 
first brought him into notice were the illustrations for 
J. R. Wise’s book on “The New Forest.” They were 
so elaborate they might easily be taken as copies of 
photographs; but they were drawn from nature, and 
were enough to suggest that the pre-Raphaelites had 


ayia Artist’s Reminiscences. By Walter Crane. With 
2 ustrations by the Author and others from Photographs 
London: Methuen Co.) ara 


a companion at the same_ price, 
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gained a new colleague. As the work of a lad of s 
teen they were considered remarkable. About 
same time Mr. Crane painted a small Lady of S/ 
which was not only hung in the Royal Academy; 
found a purchaser at five guineas with a commissic 
The late Ep 
Evans, a wood-engraver who was very successful 
Brrxet Foster’s landscapes, was one of the fir 
realise the possibility of printing blocks in colours 
more refined style than was then favoured. Het 
in Mr. CRANE a qualified coadjutor, and the chil 
books which were the result were at once succe 
Mr. CRANE used his evenings not only for studyi 
HEATHERLEY’S, but in reading books which in those 
were supposed to come from the most advanced thir 
When he was twenty he came under the influer 
Mapox Brown and Burne-Jones. A drawing b 
latter had to be removed from the Water-Colour Soc 
exhibition because it contained a nude figure. Bt 
increased sympathy for BuRNE-JONES among | 
artists, one of whom was Mr. CRANE, who says :— 


Though the artist exhibited publicly no more until 
years afterwards, those early works had their effect. 
curtain had been lifted, and we had had a glimpse 
magic world of romance and pictured poetry, people 
ghosts of “ ladies dead and lonely knights,” a twilight 
of dark mysterious woodlands, haunted streams, me 
deep green starred with burning flowers, veiled in 
and mystic light, and stained with low toned crimso 
gold. ae 
Mr. Crane began to be recognised as more | 
wood-draughtsman, although perhaps it did not 
clear in what field he was to gain distinction 
worked for various publications, including Fw; | 
was not without ambition, and when he was ti 
three he exhibited a drawing in the Dudley G 
which was intended “ to embody in design and pa 
something which would symbolise the new philc 
of evolution, which the researches and discovel 
Darwin and the writings of HERBERT SPENCER 
building up. One felt that a new epoch had di 
upon the world, and longed to give it some ¢ 
expression.” ; oe 

Mr. Crane’s example should be taken to he 
many young artists. Instead of waiting on f 
until she sent him commissions worthy of his tal! 
recognised the importance of work, however h 
as an exercise, and when in course of time imf 
commissions came to him he was able to execute 
satisfactorily. Two landscape studies of his wet 
chased by Lrtcuron, but although he might as, 
the patronage of the great, he did not neglect to ir 
the plates for his picture books. He received @ f 
of some Japanese colour prints, and he tells 
“Their treatment in definite black outline an 
brilliant as well as delicate colours, vivid dramat 
decorative feeling, struck me at once, and I endea 
to apply these methods to the modern fancif 
humorous subjects of children’s toy-books, and 
methods of wood-engraving and machine-printing 
Crane has the true workman’s recognition of 
wherever it is found, and was no doubt always an 
with a desire to take advantage of any — wr! 
which came in his way. The consequence 1s ' 
spite of the size of the book, there is nowher 
found in it any effort to make little of another 
work. ; 

For his connection with architecture he app 
have been indebted to the late E. J. TAaRv# 
invited him to paint a frieze of animals and bir 
house in Kensington and a series of panels 
“ Esop’s Fables” for a house in Worcester. Th 
was in raised gesso, and suggests the ramge 
Cranr’s studies when he is found capable of em 
it. Experience of another kind was offered 
JerrrEy & Co. commissioned him to design 2! 
wall-paper. As it was to be for machine-print 


outlines of the faces had to be formed of bras 
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ich was not favourable to subtlety of expression ; in 
t way began a connection which has continued up 
he present time. 

When the Grosvenor Gallery was projected Mr. 
\NE was invited to become one of the supporters. 
was appointed member of the advisory committee 
ne new Royal School of Art Needlework, and this 
> him frequent opportunities to design hangings, 
ens and panels. It indicates his position when we 
the author of “ Alice in Wonderland ” negotiating 
) Mr. Crane for designs for a new book. In one of 
business letters “Lewis Carrot.” expressed his 
ry of the evolution of painting, which, according to 
,came after sculpture. It suggests that the curious 
ulations of the charming ALIce were inspired by 
oning which was not supposed to agree with 
pted beliefs :— 


fy theory is that among savages there is a much earlier 
= than outline drawing, viz. mere reproduction (in 
_&e.) of the solid form. I imagine that you would find 
and other representations in solid form among nations 
re any kind of drawing is unknown. The next step I 
Id expect to be alto-relievo (arising from the discovery 
you can only see one side of an image at once), and 
would gradually flatten down. Then the effect (with a 
light) would be of a flat surface with strong black lines 
adow marking the outline of the form represented. 
the next step would be to paint lines representing 
: Shadows, and such lines would be broad at first and 
d narrow on discovering that their breadth was not 
ssential feature. However, this is all rather theory 
actual knowledge. 


‘commission of a different kind was obtained in 
ceiling of a house near Sevenoaks, on which he 
utilised the assistance of Mr. Osmunp Werks. 
ells us that “the figures were all modelled in gesso 
sosed of fine Italian plaster of Paris mixed with 
glue or size, and worked with cotton wool soaked 
€ gesso on fibrous plaster panels, which were made 
me by Messrs. Jackson, of Rathbone Place ; the 
ating borders and mouldings being cast in plaster. 
He ceiling was coloured by bronze and white 
iy 
NVitutam Morris having woven with his own hands 
nple piece of tapestry, applied to Mr. Crane for a 
sn Of a more elaborate work, with plenty of trees 
The cartoon was 8 feet by 6 feet, and the figure- 
4S now at South Kensington. The designs for 
losaic frieze in Leicuton’s Arab hall were likewise 
ned from Mr. Crane. He also took up tempera 
ing, of which examples were seen in the Grosvenor 
Ty. In the intervals of larger works Mr. CraNE 
hued to be as willing as ever to prepare ililustra- 
for books, and, indeed, some of his best designs 
produced for that purpose, 
1 other ways he has served the cause of art. He 
one of the early promoters of the National Asso- 
n for the Advancement of Art—an institution that 
ved a longer life than was allotted to it. The 
S which Mr. Crane read at the meetings were 
adapted to popularise art. But all the orators 
not so definite in their ideas, and in consequence 
ociety collapsed. He was also one of the founders 
he first president of the Arts and Crafts Exhi- 
ociety, and served the office of master of the 
Vorkers’ Guild. He accepted the directorship of 
Manchester School of Art, but had to resign 
se he found that it interfered with his work in 
Qn. Then he became director of the Art Depart- 
of the Reading College, and subsequently 
‘or of Art at South Kensington. All these tests 
‘ity Were passed through successfully, and if Mr. 
ER Crane has not displayed the many-sidedness 
we the Sreat Renaissance artists, he has sus- 
trials which would have daunted them, and has 
that it is possible to bean able artist in our time 


ut becoming a specialist, and that services for the 
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public good can be rendered without diminution of 
creative power in art. 

It is, however, to be regretted that the paintings, 
which display subtle thought as well as technique, 
should not be appreciated in this country. Mr. Crang,. 
with his customary good temper, explains the pheno-~ 
menon. ‘It seems curious,” he says, “that most of my 
principal pictures should find homes in Germany, and' 
that hardly anyone besides Mr. Warts should have. 
shown much interest in them. Possibly, apart from 
any artistic quality, the symbolic and figurative character 
of their subjects are more in sympathy with the Teutonic 
mind, and we like ‘all goods marked in plain figures ” 
in England; and though a painter before I was a 
designer, I had been labelled ‘Children’s Books’ or 
‘Arts and Crafts,’ and it is preposterous for a man to: 
expect to be recognised without his usual label ; besides, 
it disturbs the commercial order of things.” That may 
be true, but it is pitiful, and is not encouraging to those 
who wish to exercise all their power for the public: 
benefit. 


CLASSIC ORNAMENT.* 


LTHOUGH architectural draughtsmanship has: 
advanced since 1825, it is doubtful whether any 
modern representations of Classic ornament excel the 
engravings after VuLLiamy’s drawings by Henry Moses. 
He was connected with the British Museum, and 
restricted himself to outlines. He could not, therefore,. 
conceal defects by means of light and shade or “ work-- 
ing up,” which have enabled many unsatisfactory plates 
to gain approval. The originals having been obtained! 
by Mr. Barsrorp, they have been used for the 
reprinting, and, in consequence, every line has the 
original sharpness which would be impossible if litho- 
graphic transfers had been substituted. Apart from 
their suitability for application in an architect’s office, 
the plates, from their manner of execution, afford pleasure 
to all lovers of the engraver’s art as well as to those 
who can appreciate refined curvature, symmetry and 
adaptability of form to occupy spaces of different forms. 
The ornament, moreover, might have had a suggestive- 
ness which cannot always be recognised by moderns, 
and which may give rise to speculation. Moses ap- 
parently avoided the use of mechanical aids to produce 
his lines, and if his circles and curves are not mathe- 
matically correct we imagine they must approximate 
closely to the carver’s work. Throughout there is 
evidently a feeling of pleasure in the work, however 
laborious, and we may therefore suppose it was not 
necessary for the engraver to: be expeditious in the 
execution in order to gain a livelihood. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century such a publication would 
be accepted as enabling an architect like VuLLIAMY to 
stand among his foremost contemporaries, 

Sixteen of the plates are taken from Greek examples, 
and the remaining four have characteristics which 
suggest that in spite of the luxuriance of the detail 
they are the work of Greek hands. The series may 
therefore be considered as representing what is best in 
Classic ornament. That so few plates are adequate for 
such a subject is remarkable. It is evidence that laws 
of restriction were accepted in dealing with ornament 


/no less than with the more important constructional. 


features. We cannot suppose that Greek imagination 
was not able to present as many forms as arose among 
artists of later times. But sobriety was then considered 
to be a virtue in art, and, moreover, there may have been. 
associations with some of the forms which gave grati- 
fication to those who looked on them however often, 
they were repeated. 


* Examples of Classic Ornament from Greece and Rome. 
Drawn from the originals by Lewis Vulliamy, architect, gold 
medallist and travelling student of the Royal Academy (1790- 
1871). A Series of Twenty Plates selected from the original 
published work, with Introductory and Descriptive Notes by 
R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A. (London: B. T. Batsford.) 
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This repetition is seen in the examples of steles | 
which, from being private memorials, might have been 
expected to exhibit some novelty. But the six examples 
selected by Vututamy display the anthemion, although 

‘the parts are arranged differently to suit the figures to 

the spaces which they adorned. One is an archaic 
example which, like some others of the subjects, no 
longer exists, and it suggests the severity which pre- 
wailed at an early time, and which no doubt arose from 
the shortcomings of the sculptors. When Lewis 
VouLiiamy was in Greece development had not become 
a scientific system. But if he wished to exemplify the 
law as applied to one class of subject he could not have 
selected more suitable instances. His third plate is a 
noble representation showing the surviving example of 
the ornamental termination to the marble tiles on each 
flank of the Parthenon, and which is in size two-thirds 
of the original. Vuviiamy is careful in this as in many 
other cases to give sections which enable us to 
realise the skill which was taken with the details. In 
the steles which could be closely examined the leaves 
are pointed, but in the Parthenon example of the 
anthemion they are boldly rounded and the leaves are 
<o connected as almost to appear as if they formed a 
large palm leaf. 

The cymatium of the cornice of the portico at the 
Erechtheum shows a new arrangement of the anthe- 
mion. It is interesting to compare this with the necking 
of the capitals in the building, for in the latter some 
elements are omitted in order to obviate overcrowding. 
A splendid scroll is given from the Choragic monument 
of Lystcrates. An antique fragment which may have 
been part of a triangular panel indicates the tact with 
which spaces could be decorated, and the character of 
the ornament is more full than in earlier examples. The 
cresting of a tomb shows a new application of the 
anthemion, and the introduction of a bird picking at a 
leaf is an instance of license which is rare in Greek 
work, and which few would dare to censure. Various 
terra-cotta fragments reveal that the material was 
treated in the same way as stone. The capitals from 
Priene vary a little from the Athenian examples. The 
two griffins as supporters of a symbol are curious, and 
might, like the lions at Mycenz, have possessed heraldic 
signification. In the capitals from Branchidze one has a 
winged girl instead of the anthemion. But in other 
plates it appears, although with deviations from the 
normal form. In a frieze from the same temple the 
anthemion is combined with lions and griffins. 

The ornament on an antique chair of white marble 
in the church of St. Stefano Rotondo, Rome, will be 
generally considered as Greek work. Itis beautiful, and 
reminiscent of Athens. Nevertheless, there are many 
changes and there is still shown a wonderful respect 
for symmetry. A rose and coffer from the soffit of the 
cornice of the Temple of Castor and Pollux, Rome, 
although about 4 inches in projection and vigorously 
modelled, suggests a resemblance between the leaves 
which might have been produced. by the aid of a 
machine. <A large semicircular panel of white marble 
which Vutttamy found in the Mattei Palace can be 
regarded as an example of composition. There is a 
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should display scrupulous fidelity to Greek ornam 
tion. However, the old examples at least can fo 
basis for new arrangements, and on that account 
wise to endeavour to find out the principles y 
inspired the ancient artists. When we see Cl 
ornament still serving in humble buildings, and s 
times conferring an air of refinement on them, it bec 
quite evident that the designers understood prin 
and acted on them rather than on momentary impu 

me Oe 


HOUSING IN SCOTLAND, — 
Ooo difference between Englishmen and Scotsm 
tenants of houses in towns was long ago point 
by Robert Chambers. An Englishman, he said, has 
rally a strong feeling about his house—it is his i 
he never will abandon the fort so long as he can po 
retain it. ‘The Scotch, on the contrary,” accordi 
Chambers, “are an eminently migratory people. 
never are three months in any house till they wis 
the annual term-day were over or at hand, when 
might remove to another. It is of no use that expe 
is constantly showing how vain are their expectati: 
better lodgings. Every disappointment seems to give 
but a keener relish for a new attempt.” This desi 
change is not without its disadvantages. Both thet 
and the local authorities who are responsible for 
taxes lose money by the irregularities of the tenancie 
A departmental committee was accordingly appoi! 
last November to inquire into alleged grievances 1 
nection with the letting of working men’s dwelli 
Scotland; or, as interpreted by the committee, 
lings that were not let at a higher rent than 20/. 
The committee have prepared a report, from which ita 
that in Scotland there is practically only one day for 
viz. May 28, while in England it is said removals 
practically all the year round. -, 
It is admitted by almost all the witnesses that the 
system of one removal term involves inconvenien 
extra expense to tenants, and loss to those engaged 
building trades. Before the May term there is gree 
sure to have new houses finished by the term, son 
resulting in scamped work. On the term day the « 
for means of conveyance is beyond the supply, lea 
high prices and delay, and soon after the term the 
corresponding slackness in the building trades. Inl 
such drawbacks are unknown. In both countr 
original practice was probably that of long lets, ¥ 
people having gardens attached to their houses an’ 
less migratory. As workmen became less fixed 
place, and as workmen’s houses ceased to have 
ground, the reasons for long lets disappeared. In 5S: 
however, although short lets seem to be increasing i 
places, the general shortening of lets has not follow 
England short lets for ordinary working men’s 4\ 
are well nigh universal,‘and the tendency is to | 
quarterly and monthly lets into weekly. In Scotlan 
other hand, where industrial undertakings on a lar 
are of more recent growth than in England, short lets | 
to be found in the cheapest houses and usually in ' 
inferior properties. One reason contributing large 
difference is that in Scotland, while a landlord ¥ 
houses on any tenure up to 4/. or 5/. (varying acco 
the locality) has to pay the whole burgh taxes | 


central part which is united with the two sideparts. In 
the rosettes there are some slight differences, but the 
whole is remarkable for its unity. The final plate is 
a part of the frieze of the Temple of the Sun, which 
is one of the most successful instances of ancient 
decoration, 

It is not advisable to make drawings of ornament or 
any other subject from engravings. Yet few would care to 
condemn an attempt to imitate the fine lining of HENRY 
Moses. From the size of the plates the details are 
clear, and as the proportions between the engravings 
and the originals are stated a student could adopt a 
different scale. The subjects are not only models of 
Classic ornament, but where casts are not available the 
plates can be used as exercises in drawing. It is not 
necessary in our time that a Renaissance building 


houses, he gets a substantial allowance for so doing 
the case of short lets above 4/. or 5/. he has to pay 
‘‘ owners’ rates,” but also the burgh rates primarily | 
on the occupiers, without getting any allowance for’ 
of collection or for losses. The same rule applies t. 
council taxes, with the aggravation that owners of | 
houses not only get no allowance for cost of colli 
occupiers’ rates or for losses, but are also charged } 
on unlet property. In England it may be said 
(a) when owners pay tenants’ taxes they always 
allowance, and (0) they do not pay rates upon unlet | 
unless by agreement, in which case a further abat! 
made. a 

It was said by some of the landlord witnesse 
present agitation in favour of short lets is 4) 
influence of English workmen in Scotland. The | 
negatives this idea, but proves at the same time 
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srable opinion of the English system formed by Scotch 
men who have worked in England, and who have 
householders and ratepayers there, has strengthened 
jemand in Scotland for short lets. It has also been 
ested that the agitation for short lets is only a part 
seneral socialistic programme. We cannot endorse this 
> ‘The matter, in our view, has been taken up on its 
merits, without ulterior views. > 

- appears also that workmen occasionally in their 
e to obtain a house which suits them have to pay rent 
wo houses. The rating authorities, owing to the 
ges, really derive no payments for a great many 
es, for apparently in some towns rates are collected 
once a year. The committee have come to the con- 
on to offer the following recommendations for the 
fit of occupiers as well as owners :— 

. That noagreements for tenancy of such houses, verbal 
ritten, made more than two months prior to the date of 
y, shall be binding. : 

That it shall be sufficient, in weekly lets of such 
es, to give three days’ notice; in monthly lets, one 
’s notice; and in all other lets one month’s notice of 
ination of tenancy. 

_ That weekly lets of such houses shall terminate on a 
day and other lets on the 28th of the last month of the 
ency of the let. 

_ That the stamp duty exigible on agreements of let for 
than a year of such houses shall be one penny. 

That in all cases where owners are liable, under 
ral or local Acts, for occupiers’ rates on such houses let 
ss than ayear, they shall be entitled to an allowance 
»st of collection and risk of loss, the amount thereof to 
xed, failing agreement, by the sheriff of the county, 
ct to a right of appeal by the owners to one of the 
ions of the Court of Session, the rating authority being 
ed in all cases, at the end of one year after the allow- 
has been fixed, to collect the rates direct from the 
piers. 

That in all cases where owners are liable for occu- 
) rates on such houses, such rates shall be charged only 
he period during which the houses have been occupied ; 
in the event of rates of such houses having been paid 
4 period during which a house was unoccupied, the 
er shall be entitled to have the same refunded at the 
of the assessment year. 

. That in all cases where occupiers’ rates of such houses 
collected from owners, the owners shall be entitled to 
ver the rates from the occupiers without deduction, and 
shall have the same remedies for recovery of rates, or 
and rates, as for recovery of rent. 

. That inall cases where occupiers’ rates of such houses 
ollected from owners, the rating authorities shall send 
ch occupier annually a notice showing all occupiers’ 


Ye * 

. That all rating authorities shall be empowered to 
payment of tenants’ rates on such houses by such 
Iments and at such times as they shall think reasonable. 
0, That where occupiers’ rates on such houses are col- 


d by the rating authority from the occupiers, all tenants | 


be liable for their proportion of the rates for the year, 
her their names are on the assessment roll or not. 


1. That in all cases of payment of occupiers’ rates of | 


houses, whether the same be paid directly by the 
er or through the owner, the rating authority shall be 
ed to remit the whole or part of the rate on the ground 
 occupier’s poverty. If the rate has been already paid, 
he local authority resolves to exempt the occupier in 
¢ or in part, the rate or the part remitted, less the com- 


ding allowance, shall be paid by the rating authority to 
ccupier. 
That actions of summary ejection of tenants of such 
s shall be competent in all burgh courts as well as 
ff courts. 
. That in actions of ejection no delay beyond forty- 
hours shall be granted by the sheriff or magistrate to 
ccupiers of such housés, unless on cause shown, and 
‘ther delay is granted it shall be on condition of caution 
nsignation, unless the sheriff or magistrate is satisfied 
such condition ought not to be imposed, he being bound 
te in the order allowing delay the specific ground on 
int of which he grants delay. 
; Ro the furniture and plenishing of tenants of such 
ee be exempt from the diligence of all creditors 
ebts, including rent, taxes and rates, to the market 


of 10/, in addition to beddi . 
mplements of trade. ing, wearing apparel, tools 


BUCKLEBURY AND ITS OWNERS.* 


qe selection of Bucklebury, so rich in literary and his- 
torical associations, was a happy inspiration on the 
part of the Berks Archzological Society, but we find it rather 
difficult to put into concise form the many interesting cir- 
cumstances connected with its annals, although it can show 
so many striking evidences of its former importance. For 
many centuries previous to the dissolution of the monas- 
teries the manor formed part of the extensive possessions 
of the mitred Abbot of Reading, who presided over one of 
the richest monastic foundations in the kingdom. On the 
suppression of the religious houses it was granted, with the 
adjoining manor of Thatcham and the revenues of these 
churches, to John Winchcombe, son of the; famous clothier, 
and popularly known as Jack of Newbury. This worthy 
Jack of Newbury, whose name and deeds are of world-wide 
celebrity, is said to have been a native of Winchcombe, in 
Gloucestershire, in the registers of which parish are entries 
referring to the family of Smalwode, or Winchcombe, his 
adopted name. The grant of Bucklebury to John Winch- 
combe, including the manor of Thatcham, is dated 1541, the 
consideration money being 2,619/. 13s. 4d., equal to about 
25,000/.,, according to the present value of money ; it cannot 
therefore be said that the grantee, like numerous others, 
shared very largely in the spoils of the alienated Church 
lands on very easy terms. This John Winchcombe, 
probably owing to the patriotic zeal of his renowned 
father, commanded considerable influence at the Court 
of Henry VIII, and was an important and opulent 
person living at Newbury, where he continued to 
reside until his death. He represented the borough of 
Reading in Parliament in 1552-3, and held considerable 
estates in this county, including the manors of Gynge, 
Lockinge and Frampton, in East Hendred, and the manor 
of Farnborough, which had belonged to Abingdon Abbey, 
but was purchased by Winchcombe from Edmund Fettiplace 
in 1543. On acquiring the Bucklebury estate the grantee 
took down the ancient Grange, which had been so long 
associated with the great ecclesiastical body at Reading, 
who owned nearly all the property in the Kennet Valley, 
and built the country gentleman’s mansion which stood on 
this memorable spot for many generations. He died, pro- 
bably before the house was fully completed, December 2, 
1557, and was buried in St. Mary’s chantry chapel in New- 
bury Church, his distinguished father’s resting-place. John 
Winchcombe, son of the grantee, who first went to reside 
at Bucklebury House, is described in 1559 as one of the 
gentry of Berks, and served the office of high sheriff of 
Berks in 1569. From the inquisition taken on his death in 
1574 we learn that he held upwards of 3,000 acres of land 
in this county, and the advowsons of Bucklebury, Thatcham 
and Lockinge. He left a son, John, who was eighteen at his 
father’s death, but apparently did not live to attain his 
majority. The Winchcombes also had an estate at Noke, 
near Islip, Oxfordshire. The manor of Henwick was also 
held by the Winchcombes, and was originally, like Buckle- 
bury, a residence of the abbots}of Reading—the names of 
the “ Abbots’ Grove” and the “ Abbots’ Graffe ” still record- 
ing its early connection with the monastic régime. The 
Winchcombes had continued members of the ‘Old 
Religion,” and John Winchcombe, of Henwick, grandson 
of the grantee of the manor of Bucklebury, was an ardent 
member of his Church. His name is reported by Robert 
Weston, one of the Government spies and informers, in 
1591, as a receiver and harbourer of proscribed priests and 
others at his house at Henwick. 

Francis Winchcombe was the next owner of the manor 
of Bucklebury. He was brother of John Winchcombe, 
who died under age, and served the office of high sheriff of 
the county in 1590 and again in 1606. He settled the 
greater part of his property in favour of his son Henry 
and his heirs male. He died at Bucklebury January 3, 
1619. Henry Winchcombe, successor to his father, Francis, 
married Mary, daughter of William Wollascot, of Wool- 
hampton, and with his brother William was, by the in- 
fluence of Archbishop Laud, when they were students at 
Oxford, brought into conformity with the Church of England, 
as appears by the Archbishop’s defence to the charges 
formulated against him previous to his trial and execution. 
On the death of Henry Winchcombe in 1629, and who was 
buried at Bucklebury, an inquisition was taken at Reading, 
when it appeared that besides Bucklebury and other estates 


* A paper read by Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., at the visit of 
the Berks Archeological Society, and reprinted from the Reading 
Mercury. 
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he was entitled to the manor of. Little or East Shefford and 


Wickfield Farm, expectant on the death of Lady Clarke, 
formerly the widow of William Winchcombe, another son 
of Francis Winchcombe, and elder ‘brother of Henry 
Winchcombe. There is a monument to William Winch- 
combe in Little Wittenham Church, Lady Clarke being the 
daughter of Edmund Dunch, of this place, and married, as 
her second husband, Sir Edward Clarke, of Ardington. 
Upon the death of Henry Winchcombe he was succeeded 
by his son and heir, Henry, then of the age of eight years, 
and being a minor the estates came into the king’s hands. 
He married, when a little over nineteen, Elizabeth Miller, 
only daughter and heiress of George Miller, of Swallowfield. 
He died in April 1643, and was buried at Bucklebury. 
Bucklebury has many associations with the great Civil 
War, and just before the second battle of Newbury, the 
Parliamentary army, consisting of over 20,000 men under 


the command, of Manchester, Cromwell, Waller and other 


prominent léaders, was encamped on the west end of the 
Common previous to their advance on the heights above 
Shaw. 

The Winchcombes suffered much for their loyalty to 
King Charles I., and one of them, John Winchcombe, of 
Newbury, a recusant and malignant, was a very active and 
resolute Cavalier. His estates in Berks and Somerset were 
sequestered, and after the surrender of Newbury to the 
‘Parliament he sought shelter in Wales, where many of his 
descendants can still be traced. Several skirmishes took 
place between the opposing forces on the Common, and in 
the spring of 1644 there was a sharp encounter about half 
a mile south of the “ Bladebone,” on or near a piece of land 
called the “ Forties,” probably from some association with 
the fight. There are several entries in the registers as to 
the burial of soldiers, one of whom is recorded as having 
been “a soldier of the king slaine at Chappell Row.” There 
also lies in Bucklebury Churchyard Lieutenant Richard 
Warde, an officer of the Parliament. Guy Carleton, after- 
wards Bishop of Chichester, was vicar of Bucklebury at this 
time, and being a very pronounced Royalist was seized 
and imprisoned in Lambeth House, whence he escaped by 
letting himself down through a window into a boat on the 
Thames by a cord secretly conveyed to him by his wife. 
The old vicarage is still standing on the western side of the 
churchyard. 

Resuming the thread of our narrative, Henry Winch- 
combe, the third in succession, was an infant of six months 
old when his father died. He, too, contracted an early 
marriage and died a young man. His wife was Frances, 
daughter of Thomas Howard Earl of Berkshire, and was 
the foundress of the Blue Coat School at Thatcham. He 
was created:a baronet in 1661, in consideration of the loyalty 
of his family, and died at the age of twenty-six in 1667, 
leaving his wife, Lady Frances Winchcombe, and one son, 
Henry Winchcombe, surviving him. Henry, the fourth in 
succession, was born in 1660, and at the time of his father’s 
death was seven years old. During his minority the manor 
was held in trust by various persons. Among those acting 
as lords of the manor were Thomas Howard, William Back- 
house, Richard Aldworth, Sir William Terrington and Dr. 
Richard Francis Hungerford. In 1681 Sir Henry Winch- 
combe, second baronet, came of age and entered into posses- 
sion of the estate. He married twice. His first wife was 
Anne Hungerford, of the great Wiltshire family of this 
name, and secondly Miss Rolls. By his first wife he had 
one son, Henry, who predeceased him, and three daughters, 
namely, Frances, Elizabeth and Mary. By his second wife 
he had a daughter, Henrietta. Sir Henry represented Berk- 
shire in Parliament in 1688-9, and, although blind from his 
youth, took an active part in the affairs of the country. 

He died in 1703, and on his monument in Bucklebury 
Church, erected by his three daughters, there is a touching 
Latin inscription recording that “His eyes having been 
Jost in youth, neither to public nor private duty was he 
wanting. He served the interests in Parliament of his 
country, at home of his friends. By promoting these he 
consoled himself for his calamity, and in tilling his fields, 
in repairing his property, he enjoyed himself in the country, 
truly with a great mind, zealously cultivating those things 
whose fruits he could not perceive in himself. To the best 
of parents Frances, Elizabeth, Mary, heiresses by his will, 
this monument is here placed.” 

Elizabeth Winchcombe, the second daughter, died on 
September 7, 1705, at the early age of twenty-three, and 
was buried in Bucklebury Church, where there is an 
inscribed gravestone over her remains. 

Interesting as Bucklebury is, from its association with 
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the important religious foundation at Reading, am 
residence in after years of the Winchcombes and the} 
cessors, the old ,manor-house. derives its chief worl 
interest from the fact that it was for some time the hc 
the celebrated Henry St. John, first Viscount Boling 
who married ‘for his first wife Frances, daughter a) 
heiress of Sir Henry Winchcombe. | a 

In these old gardens many a beau and belle mus 
promenaded in the days of “Good Queen Anne” a 
early Hanovarian sovereigns, with wig, lappets and 


headed cane, or in stiff brocaded bodices, with flounce 


furbelows. We can almost see Pope’s lean figure w 
with the author of the most satirical romance the wor 
ever seen—‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels ”—along the old pleas 
to enjoy a pipe on the little islet in the middle of one 
ancient fishponds, which village tradition aserib 
Bolingbroke’s most favourite resort. Surely there is sc 
a spot in England where so much literary talent cent 
this. ve: 
Owing to the course he had taken in Queen / 
reign Bolingbroke, upon the accession of George | 
attainted of high treason and deprived of both his ¢ 
and titles. He escaped to France, where he enter 
service of the Pretender, but was again unsuccessfv 
1723 he contrived to make his peace at home, an 
restored to his estates but never to his titles. 
“lethalis arundo,” the poisoned arrow, that rankled : 
heart was his degradation from the House of Lords, 
wife died in 1718, and he appears never to have re\ 
Bucklebury. After several years of able hostil 
Walpole he renounced politics and again return 
France, but upon his father’s death came back and li 
Battersea. Mary, the younger sister of Visco 
Bolingbroke, married Robert. Packer of Shellingfor 
thus the Donnington Castle estate became merged i, 
of Bucklebury. g 
Mr. Robert Packer was M.P. for the county of Be! 
the Parliaments of 1710-13-15-22-27, succeeding to th 
on the elevation of his brother-in-law, the Right 
Henry St. John, to the peerage. He resided at Shellin 
where there are some remains of the fine oldn 
house. The last Sir Henry Winchcombe having 
without male issue, the estates devolved on Sir H 
eldest daughter Frances, wife of Lord Bolingbroke, i 
she left no child the property passed to her younger 
Mary, wife of Robert Packer, of Shellingford, and t 
her son Winchcombe Howard Packer. | 
Mr. Winchcombe Howard Packer, who resided | 
pally at Donnington Castle House, like his father, 
sented this county in Parliament. He received mz 
the chief wits and celebrities of the day at the Castle f 
one of whom in a birthday ode describes him ¢ 
“Patriot, generous and humane.” He died at his 
house in Golden Square, then a fashionable local: 
the early age of forty-four, in 1746, and was bur 
Bucklebury. i 
Henry John Packer, brother of Winchcombe Hi 
was the last male heir of the Packers, and dying two ‘i 
after his brother, at the age of thirty-eight, devis¢ 
Bucklebury and Donnington Castle estates to the Son 
sister Elizabeth—Winchcombe Henry Hartley. 
Mr. Hartley was the son of David Hartley, M.D., i 
philosopher and physician, by his second wife, Eli, 
Packer, daughter of Mr. Robert Packer, of Shellingfo. 
Donnington Castle House, by Mary his wife, daught« 
co-heir of the last Sir Henry Winchcombe, Bart. | 
Hartley died at Bath in 1813 in his eighty-fourth yeat 
Miss Mary Hartley, sister of David Hartley, was | 
universally admired for her accomplishments in lite: 
and the fine arts. : 
Mr. Winchcombe Howard Hartley, who was Colo: 
the Royal Gloucestershire Militia, and M.P. for the ! 
of Berks in the Parliaments of 1774-80-90, died 1m! 
leaving an only son, the Rev. Winchcombe Henry Bi 
Hartley, vicar of Bucklebury. Mr, Hartley died 1 
leavinga son, Winchcombe Henry Howard Hartley, col 
the Gloucestershire Militia, and high sheriff of Berks 1! 
also a daughter, Elizabeth Ann, who married the Co! 
Palatiano, a Greek noble, who fought inthe War of Inv 
dence. Shortly after Mr. W. H. H. Hartley_¢at™ 
possession of the manor, in 1833, the grand old Elizal 
house having been found to be somewhat out of repé 
damaged by fire, was pulled down and the materia 
by auction. It was described as a spacious mansl0! 
sisting of a centre with wings on either side, the 
being large and ornamented with panelling and carvé 
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‘ nney-pi extending to the ceilings. There was also 
ny aeare gallery like that at Littlecote and other houses 
aoe Tudor period. The remains now left are a small 
rtion of the wings and a spacious lofty kitchen, said to 
ve been added by Lord Bolingbroke, and a coach-house 
th extensive stabling. On the death of Mr. Hartley, in 
81, the estates in Berks and Gloucestershire descended to 
. co-heiresses—the Countess de Palatiano, Mrs. Weeley- 
rry, Mrs. Acreman White and Mrs. Charles Russell—but 
artition of the estates has recently (1906) been carried 
, and Mrs. Webley-Parry is now the lady of the ancient 
nor of Bucklebury. ; 

A part of Bucklebury is called Chapel Row, from an 
cient chapel which stood on Chapel Row Hill, and the 
e now forms part of the glebe land belonging to the 
sar of the parish. 

The far-famed Chapel Row Revel was held on the 
onday after St. Anne’s Day, July 26, and was celebrated 
- the backswording displays which took place on these 
casions. The Lords of the Manor of Bucklebury gave 
e guineas yearly, and subscriptions were raised in the 
ighbourhood for other prizes. These comprised a gold- 
sed hat, value a guinea and a half, for old gamesters, 
d one value 25s. for young gamesters, a hat and blue 
ckade, and a still inferior hat without a cockade. The 
mbatants fought on a raised platform of earth called the 
itts, bareheaded, with the left hand fastened to the waist, 
that they might not use it to ward off the blows. The 
yels were suppressed many years since on account of a 
in being killed in one of the encounters. 

The noble oak avenue is over a mile in length, and some 
the trees are of gigantic growth and of most picturesque 
aracter. There is a tradition that the trees were planted 
commemorate a visit of Queen Anne to Bucklebury, but 
is far more probable they have some association with a 
sit of Queen Elizabeth. The queen certainly visited 
. Henry Winchcombe at Newbury in 1568, and she may 
ve taken Bucklebury on her road from Englefield. How- 
er this may be, this great avenue was planted as an 
proach to the old mansion, and from the “ Bladebone” 
as continued down Chapel Row Hill, several fine oaks 
rresponding to those in the avenue still standing by the 
de of the road, and the site of the entrance gate to the old 
anor-house can still be seen. 

The outer line of trees was planted to commemorate the 
ctory of Waterloo in 1815, also those with mounds round 
em by Nuttage Gate. The late Mr. W. H. H. Hartley 
entioned to the writer that when his grandfather came 
ito the estate many of the oldest and most venerable of 
ie oaks on the estate must have dated back to a time 
iterior to the dissolution of Reading Abbey, and there are 
ill a few of these patriarchs of the grove remaining. It is 
so worthy of record that the longest and finest mast ever 
med out at Portsmouth Dockyard was cut from an oak 
frown on the Bucklebury estate. At this time, when 
ritish oak was in such demand for the “ wooden walls of 
Id England,” Mr. Hartley was offered an immense sum 
r the whole of the trees in the avenue, but he nobly 
fused to destroy what time had consecrated and the hand 


"taste displayed by his ancestors had preserved from 
olation, 


CELTIC ART. 


7 a meeting of the Art Section of the Pan-Celtic Con- 
_ 8tess Professor Patrick Geddes, in opening the pro- 
edings, said it had been a question whether there was 
ly Celtic art at all; for while there were circles and 
egaliths and sculptures of Celtic origin, it was asked how 
r they belonged to earlier peoples. They had many 
Imirable monographs on Scottish, Irish and Breton Celtic 
ae What he thought they wanted was a volume—a 
onumenta Celtica”—which would bring before them in 
simple, intelligible form some outline of this great 
tin AS Celtic art was, he believed, capable of 
eee evelopment. In this connection the Professor 
a ug? the new Edinburgh Art School. Those in 
aS Hh € said, had got plenty of money, a site, and a royal 
treed bi lay the foundation-stone. The artist would be 
ites e Art needed inspiration. They had not lost 
f one wie art, but it had been debased. In Aberdeen, 
hd ie ata ee a lost the art of dealing with granite, 
viligatte € Celtic artist to arise and regenerate and 
ae panptese Plunkett read a paper on “The Develop- 
buen rish Ornament.” She said she came from a 
Ty that she believed she might call the mother country 


of the Gael, . Alas! that the battle of races left their ancient 
civilisation prostrate and wrecked, the remains of which not 
only they, but all their kith and kin, should be proud of. But 
for all the victory of ignorant force, Ireland was still the 
treasury of Gaelic art, Gaelic history and Gaelic literature. 
The Royal Irish Academy, as trustee for the nation, late 
though it was, began to bring together the materials from 
which to reconstruct their past. They retained in their 
custody MSS. that the scholars of Europe visited Ireland to 
study, and they had transferred to the Dublin Museum the 
greatest collection of Celtic art in existence. The Celtic 
feeling for art found opportunities for expression principally 
in three or four ways—in monumental work, in personal 
ornament and domestic utensils, and in warlike and other 
instruments. While for these various purposes their artists 
sometimes drew from a common fund of design, they 
usually differentiated according to use, so that they found 
styles distinctly associated with particular intention. It was 
interesting to observe how scrupulously the Irish artist 
fitted his decoration to his material. When he worked in 
bronze—on a shield, for example—his figures were bold and 
salient ; while on a pin they were delicate, yet fairly simple. 
When he wrought in gold nothing could be too elaborate. 
When he illuminated his design was intricate and his 
colour-scheme restrained. When he carved, he sometimes 
covered the stone with one all-embracing interlaced device, 
but more frequently he built up his monument with a variety 
of fancies, all striking, yet all in harmony, and contrasted 
squares with circles, angles with curves. This variation 
of treatment had led a few writers to hastily conclude 
that the different styles in Ireland could be strictly limited 
to periods and be easily traced to their sources. Even Miss 
Stokes seemed to think that the opus Hibernicum was 
introduced into Ireland by the Christian missionaries. 
Other less careful thinkers, accepting as gospel the specula- 
tions of recent authors, would hand over much of the work 
of native Irish artists to a mythical or semi-mythical Italian 
guild. They were told that their interlaced work should 
not be claimed as Irish; that it was out of harmony with 
their native ideas, which showed their vigorous simplicity 
in the work of the La Tene period altogether free from the 
laboured formalism of Christian art. These speculations 
were without evidence. They were against Irish tradition. 
That interlacing, the trumpet pattern, the working of 
figures into intricate ornament could not be segregated 
exclusively to any one section of humanity must be con- 
ceded by all. But race individuality showed itself in most 
matters of art; and that, the Countess contended, was the 
case in Ireland in connection with this particular form of 
design. Her Ladyship touched on the style “ of a broader 
and. bolder character, to which little attention had been paid, 
but which was yet most undeniably their own.” She re- 
ferred to the patterns executed in bronze belonging to the 
La Tene period. Take, for example, an Irish shield of this 
time; see its splendid relief, its simple unity of effect, the 
fluency, so to speak, of its unerring lines. Anyone not 
familiar with Celtic art would readily be misled into prizing 
some of this work as belonging to the greatest period of Greek 
decoration. The saliency and freshness of its design suggested 
that it belonged to a creative time, though the handling and 
finish were perfect, and evidently the result of much training. 
Artwork in jewellery, gold and bronze were noticed by Lady 
Plunkett, and praised for their craftsmanship; the work 
on the great crosses was also illustrated, as also, as another 
evidence of artistic feeling and a sense of the fitness of 
things, the outline of objects. In conclusion the Countess 
said :—‘‘ Some people treat Celtic art as one of the charm- 
ing things, fresh and spontaneous, produced in the child- 
hood of the world. In a sense it is so, for certainly the 
Irish artist delighted in the work of his hands. Neverthe- 
less, many of the works in our museum, aye, and on our 
hillsides, are among the world’s triumphs of execution. 
No jewellery of the Italian Renaissance could surpass in 
technical merit the Tara broach, the cross of Cong, the 
chalice of Ardagh. The people whose literature and folk- 
lore glorified the past, who made wise men their rulers, 
who made their weapons of war beautiful, who gave 
splendour to their churches, who would conquer the world 
either by force of arms or with the sword of the spirit— 
these were hardly the people to have to wait for the 
‘civilising’ influence of the Anglo-Norman. And through 
the long ages of darkness they lived and loved and wrought 
by the flame lit by Patrick and Brigit; and to-day in the 
wild West, and the fastnesses of Donegal, and the wooded 
heights of Kerry, their lives are made gentle and sweet 
and their hearts kept warm and pure by the wholesome 
traditions of their race.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


TuereE is so general a belief that architects’ estimates 
are sure to be exceeded when the works are carried 
out, it is satisfactory to be able to record that the 
Birmingham education committee have testified that the 
total cost of the Grorce Drxon elementary and 
-secondary schools has been slightly less than the con- 
tract sum. It’ appears that water was struck at an 
early stage of the original plans, and the committee had 
to arrange for a further loan of 1,200/, which they 
feared would be swallowed up in the foundations. But 
after very careful watching by the architect, the clerk of 
the works and the surveyor, they had come out of this 
‘contract witha slight saving. They had built the 
gymnasium in the usual way and had done a consider- 
able number of things, amounting to 230/., quite apart 
from the original building, without having touched the 
1,200/, for the extra foundations. 


Tue National Society of French Architects has con- 
templated a petition to the French Government author- 
‘ising the removal of the remains of CHARLES GARNIER 
to the Panthéon. There is no doubt that the architect 
has a rightful claim to be numbered among the great 
men for whose services the Panthéon was erected as a 
general memorial. But GARNIER had already designed 
a modest tomb for himself and his family in the 
cemetery of Montparnasse, where so many inhabitants 
of the Quartier Latin are at rest. Madame GARNIER 
has regularly visited the spot, and must therefore enter- 
tain an affection for it. Accordingly she, while recog- 
nising the spirit which prompted the architects’ project, 
hesitates about approving of the change. There is no 
doubt her wishes will be respected, and there is indeed 
no necessity for a change in order to fix CHARLES 
GARNIER’S position as a French architect. 


Tue Americans owe much of their success to tech- 
nical publications which they are able to value. As 
there is a demand there is a supply which is remark- 
able both for quantity and quality. One of the latest 
publications is a digest of current technical information 
which has for title “Technical Literature.” It is issued 
from New York, but Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & 
Co., Lrp., are the London agents. It gives selected 
papers read before technical societies as well as articles 
and extracts from technical publications and books. 
From the pages it is easy to realise the efforts which 
have been made for the advance of practical science in 
all departments. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL COLLEGE, WESTMINSTER. 
WHITEHALL HOUSE, CHARING CROSS. 
PREMISES, NO. 20 CONDUIT STREET, W. 


GEORGE PALMER COUNCIL SCHOOLS, BASINGSTOKE ROAD, READING. 


ee Site is situated on high ground in the Basing- 
stoke Road, and is a long and narrow one about 
5 50 feet by 158 feet. The ground originally was very 
sloping, and it was found necessary to practically level 
the whole surface. Considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced in making the foundations for the heating 
chambers, owing to springs which were constantly 
running at that level. By constant pumping the water 
was kept under and the chambers were constructed 
like tanks, the whole of the external portions being 
cased with asphalte 1 inch thick. Agricultural drains 
were constructed all round and finally taken into a 
drain, and from thence to the main surface water drain 
in the Basingstoke Road, which luckily was just deep 
enough for the purpose. Many interesting specimens 
of shells were found in the lower excavations, some of 
them being in large masses. 
The buildings have been arranged in four principal 
blocks, the first being for infants and junior mixed ; 


the second for a domestic centre; the third for int 
mediate and senior mixed ; and the fourth for a man 
instruction centre. Each main block is designed. 
the central hall system, with classrooms on three sic 
the first block having on ground floor a central] } 
and seven classrooms of various sizes, with ample ck 
and lavatory accommodation. On this floor is a ro 
for the head-master, overlooking the playground, ¢ 
in the mezzanine rooms for male and female teach, 
&c. On the first floor the accommodation is repeat 
The great feature on each floor is that by folding b; 


the partitions at each end two classrooms can be thro 


into the central hall when required, thus increasing 
length of halls by 42 feet, or 90 feet in all, 7 
other main block for the intermediate and senior mi; 
is arranged ina similar manner, but with the addit 
of a drawing classroom on the ground floor and a scier 
room on the first floor. The central hall on the grov 
floor of this block can be made nearly roo feet lon; 
required, for examinations, &c. A system of fire d 
is taught in all the schools of the borough, and is tes 
by occasional false alarms, and the children could be 
out of the buildings within. two minutes of an alarm 
fire being given. ' Fire hydrants are provided in varic 
parts of the buildings with lengths of hose attached. 
In all cases there is ample window space, and ev 
classroom has the light coming from the left, all hez 
bars tending to obstruct the light being omitt 
Electric light is laid on throughout, and electric f 
are used where required. The ventilation is of a y 
simple nature, and, after many expensive experime 
in the London schools, has been found to answer bet 
than any other. All windows are provided with d 
sill pieces, so that by raising the lower part of sash 
fresh air comes in above the middle rail like a Tot 
The upper part of most windows is made to fall ba 
and in addition two or more large Tobin tubes 
placed in the angles of each classroom. ‘The vitia 
air passes away through large gratings taken i 
separate air flues in each shaft. . a 
The domestic centre contains on the ground flooi 
classroom, kitchen, scullery, parlour and bedroom, & 
for demonstrating instruction in housewifery. On | 
first floor a cooking classroom and scullery attached 
instruction in cookery, &c. ; also a laundry for instri 
tion in washing, ironing, &c. The manual instruct 
centre, or technical block, contains the engineer 
room, fitted up with all modern appliances. a 
The carpenter’s shop is fitted up with benches, ¢ 
and is up to date in every way. Ample light 
provided on three sides, and in addition top light 
required positions, The shops are well ventilated. 
The playgrounds, which will be asphalted, hi 
covered playsheds, cycle houses and various blocks 
latrines. There are many very fine old trees on 
site and they have been kept intact. Internally 
walls are fair brickwork, coloured a pale green tint ¢ 
dado dark brown. The dados to halls, corridors, sté 
cases, &c., are in glazed brickwork. Externally | 
buildings are of dark red bricks from a local firm, w 
Doulting stone dressings. 
The schools generally will accommodate ab 
1,400 children. The contractors were Messrs. Har 
& Son, of Great Marlow, Bucks, the general foren 
being Mr. H. Frirn. The heating contractors w 
Messrs. Dinninc & Cooke, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, un' 
the supervision of Mr. Georce WuiTE, permanent cl 
of the works to the education committee. The m¢ 
school machinery was supplied by Messrs. MACKIE 
Son, Lrp., Reading, and the electric wiring, &c., by | 
Reading Electric Supply Company, Ltd. Mr. _ 
Hastrick made an admirable clerk of the works. ] 
architect is Mr. Gro. W. Wess, F.R.LB.A,, a 
Place Chambers, Reading. We shall publish the se 
plans in connection with these interesting schools 
our issue of October 11. 
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2 NORMAN SHAW, R.A, ON THE 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


slect Committee of the House of Lords, before 
nitting their report on the Palace of Westminster, 
ence from Mr. R. Norman Shaw as follows :— 


Lord Stanmore, Chairman. 
>, I believe, very well acquainted with this build- 


+ eapsidered from all points of view its capa- 
4 the conditions of decoration which are most 
.2—Yes, to a very considerable extent. 
‘ou perused the evidence given by other witnesses 
. committee last session ?—Not in full detail. I 
seen the Blue-book of the evidence this morning. 
ithe question because it might have shortened 
ve had been able to refer to portions of the evidence, 
1 you whether you agreed or disagreed with the 
; made by other gentlemen. The first question I 
eto ask you is with regard to the architectural 
of the building. You are aware, I believe, that in 
ing Sir Charles Barry’s designs for the House 
quite the same as those which were finally 
—Quite so. 
s tosay, Sir Charles Barry had broken up the 
good deal more with architectural decoration, 
and areading than is now the case, the Fine Art 
ners having desired large rectangular spaces to 
d for pictures ?—Yes. 
r opinion as an architect would it now be desir- 
1 we are considering the further decoration of the 
revert in any degree or in any places to the 
esign of having more architectural detail and 
ses, or would you preserve the large spaces as 
stand ?—I should be very much indeed against 
the spaces. It appears to me that if anything is 
this building it is repose and blank wall, and to 
ching these places with fresh tracery and panels 
hould consider, be simply going on wrong lines. 
would be entirely towards simplicity and restful- 
> could arrive at those very good qualities, as I think 
e. I would have no sort of elaboration, because 
ng tomy mind does not call for elaboration. It 
me to be quite elaborate enough. If we could get 
and more restful I should be more happy. 
we have your view upon that point very clearly. 
‘ther point upon which I should like to have your 
san eminent architect, and as being well acquainted 
building, is this:—We have been told that the 
e building, if it has a fault, is that it does not pro- 
ciently for expansion ?—Yes. 
s a fault that it shares in common with many other 
> buildings ?—Yes. 
esult of that is that many of the spaces which were 
be devoted to art are now devoted to utility ?—Yes. 
lors which were intended to be painted are covered 
y big cases for books and cloaks and things of that 
it unsightly erections in the shape of telephone 
e put up in front of frescoes, fine architectural 
;and mantelpieces, which are really of a very 
> character, are deformed by being turned into 
round of a large table covered with black bottles 
lwiches, and so on. How would you propose 
> for these additional needs without deteriorating 
ectural features of the building, or interfering with 
s which it is wished to devote to decoration ?—I 
n no place can this building be described as being 
either as regards the buildings in the courts or on 
river front, and I think a great deal might possibly 
by getting an extra floor in parts of the building. 
egin, perhaps, as being safer on the whole, with 
, Where you might move some of these refresh- 
lls, and certain departments perhaps might be 
ting, in fact, more room—what is wanted is more 


ot almost a fatal objection to that idea that you 
sn have these appliances and appurtenances on a 
floor, and consequently there would be consider- 
hvenience in having to go up and down stairs ?— 
*, that would be a question you would have to con- 
Seemed to me that that there might be a good 
rical departments which could be put up there 
bly enough. It is not as if we were dealing with 
storey building. The heights at the present moment 
modest indeed in comparison with modern require- 
id there are such things as lifts. In that way you 
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might be able to do away with the buffets with these black 
bottles which it is extremely painful to see in front of the 
frescoes. I should think there would be no difficulty in 
moving a moderate-sized refreshment bar up a flight of 
stairs and clearing the bottles in the buffet out of the way. 
Of course, that would require a great deal of consideration ;: 
you cannot extend the building in area, because it is quite 
big enough, and also because you have no ground to extend 
it upon, but you certainly could extend it in height to a very 
great extent, and I am not at all sure that the building might 
not gain very much by that. 

If it were only a matter of clerical accommodation, 1 
should say that the expedient you mention would commend 
itself to everybody, but you must remember that these needs 
for which we have to provide are things which are required 
in haste, and therefore it would be desirable that they should 
be on the same floor—I mean such things as telephone 
boxes, post offices and even refreshments—people rush out 
in a hurry to get a bun and go back again to the committee- 
rooms, for instance, and they would not like to go up a high 
flight of stairs for the purpose ?—Certainly not. On the 
other hand, there are rooms such as this in which we are 
sitting now—large committee-rooms—as to which I do not 
see that there would be any very great hardship if the room 
were on a higher floor. You might get a nice suite of rooms 
on a higher floor with waiting-rooms, and everything that 
you could want, quite compact and comfortable, with plenty 
of space. 

Would not the increased height seriously interfere with 
the architectural character of the building ?—At this present 
moment I think possibly it might bea gain. If the building 
has a fault it is that it is exceedingly long and rather low for 
its height. The frontage is 650 feet, and practically it is only 
three storeys high, or you may say two storeys and a ground 
floor—a semi-basement. I cannot see how anyone could 
suggest that the building is over done with height at present. 
You will remember I am giving you only a hastily ex- 
pressed opinion ; you must take it for what it is worth. 

Your recommendation, speaking generally, is that we 
should provide as far as possible on a higher floor for these 
necessities ?—For the things that could be removed. | think. 
if you had a fine high roof over this central block it would 
be very impressive. I do not think the building would lose 
by it. 

How would you work that in with the central lantern ?— 
It would go up in front of the central lantern. The central 
lantern would show itself up behind. 

It would dwarf it, would it not—you would not see the 
lower storey at all ?—I do not think that the central lantern 
is the happiest part of the building—if I may say so. 

Of course I am not asking you to give us a plan of the 
new building you suggest ?—No. You will understand this 
is only a hasty suggestion. I think it might be the means 
of giving you, what I take it is certainly wanted, a great deal 
of extra accommodation. 

You do not think anything could be done in the courts 
by way of giving further accommodation in that way ?—I 
think you would lose very materially if you tamper in any 
way with the light ; light, of course, is such a very important 
thing. I think many of the back buildings might be 
heightened certainly; you might get a floor in perfectly 
well, and perhaps it would be more easy to do it there than 
here, because the rooms are not so high at the back part as 
these rooms. , 

It would interfere less with the general design of the 
building, would it not? It certainly would not interfere 
with the outside of the building at all, and it would give you 
a lot of room if you heightened these places by another floor. 
You would get a great deal of room in that way. 

Might not something be done by projecting oriels ?—Not 
to any material extent, I think. For instance, to take this 
room, if you turn those two windows into oriels, of course 
the room would be larger by those oriels, but the extra 
space would hardly be available for practical purposes. 

I was thinking of such things as telephone boxes, which 
do not take up much space; might they not be put into 
some recess ?—In nine cases out of ten I think a telephone- 
box might be got in the thickness of the wall. The walls 
are a good thickness, or at all events the part that projects 
might be reduced from about 3 feet, as it is now, to perhaps 
1 foot, which, of course, would work no serious drawback 


at all. 
Earl of Carlisle. 


I should like you to say (if it is not too large a question) 
what is your general view of the character of the building— 
whether it is really a worthy and admirable specimen of 
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architecture, and whether, therefore, it deserves not to be 
meglected, but to be treated in such a way as to bring out 
whatsoever excellences it may have ?—My opinion of the 
building is:the very highest. I have known.it intimately— 
more intimately fifty years ago even than I do now—and I 
have never wavered in my admiration for it. It is a most 
interesting building; and it was a perfectly marvellous 
building, considering when it was done and all the circum- 
stances attaching to it. I have had the greatest possible 
enthusiasm for the building for the last fifty years, and I 
am not going to change my opinion now in my extreme old 
age. 

OY asked that question particularly because some time 
ago, not long after it was built, it was subjected to a great 
deal of attack and severe criticism owing to its style, 
because at present no doubt the fashion of architecture has 
gone in other directions. Therefore, it seems to me, 
people are perhaps liable not to appreciate the qualities of 
the building at the present time ?—No doubt that is so; 
but you must remember that people generally are pro- 
foundly ignorant and know nothing about it; and- that 
applies not only to the ordinary man—the man in the 
street, as he is called—but it goes a long way beyond him: 
it applies sometimes to people who are trained, though in 
their cases it becomes prejudice. 

That is exactly why I was anxious to have your opinion 
upon the point.—I am happy to say I have no desire to 
change the opinion I have expressed of entire enthusiasm 
for the building. 

In your opinion might the appearance of the interior, 
taking this room for instance, be very largely improved by 
treatment merely—for instance, in your opinion has the 
appearance of this room and other parts of the House been 
very greatly damaged by injudicious furnishing and surface 
treatment ?—I must say I think this is a very ugly room. 
If you were to revert to what I was talking about just now, 
simplicity aud restfulness, do you not think it would be 
much pleasanter if the panels on this wall were all 
obliterated and we had a plain wall? That is to say, if all 
that woodwork were taken bodily away, and we had plain 
colour or something of that kind or a good paper pattern, 
treating it as one great wall. 

Chairman. 

But these panels were meant for pictures, were they 
not ?—Do you think that it was seriously meant to put 
pictures in this room ? 

Yes, I think so, certainly.—I should be very sorry to be 
the painter. 


Earl of Carlisle. 

The dining-room further on has been treated by remov- 
ing the varnish from the wood and by whitening the 
ceiling. Have you seen that room ?—I have not seen it. 

That is in the direction that you would recommen4, is it 
not ?—That is in the direction of simplicity and restfulness— 
I have no doubt you would find that room more restful than 
this. 

You think a great deal could be done in that way ?—A 
very great deal could be done in that way. 

I donot know whether you have noticed in the House of 
Commons lobby the statue of Sir William Harcourt, which 
is put on a pedestal and has been slightly tinted with, as it 
seems to me, very advantageous effect as compared to the 
other statues ?—As compared to the dead-white statues ? 

Yes. Should you advise that process to be continued ? 
—I have net seen that statue, but, of course, there is no 
doubt that a dead-white statue against a stone wall is rather 
repellent. I was looking at Westminster Hall as I came up 
just now. I believe in Westminster Hall, for instance, a 
panel of some simple material would go a long way towards 
making that more comfortable. 

What would you recommend there ?—I should try a 
panel, say, 6 feet wide, running the whole height from the 
floor up to the cornice, of some nice, good, low-toned 

aaterial. That I suggest as a mere experiment. You 
would find, I think, that the statues would look infinitely 
better against a background of that kind. 

What sort of material do you mean ?—I should try a 
common sixpenny curtain material—it is simply colour 
that you want. Distemper would do perfectly well. I 
‘think that a background is the most essential part, and we 
lose sight of that to an extent that is perfectly amazing. I 
do not know whether you remember Gérome’s wonderful 
statue of Bellona at the Paris Exhibition. It looked 
splendid. 

It was also in the Academy, was it not ?—Exactly, but 
you will remember how it looked in the Academy. It wes 
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placed there, as I venture to think, without an ato 
It had as a background a hideous marble door 
whole quantity of confused little pictures -jy 
beyond, with a deplorable result. I know I look 
statue in the Academy in despair. It was simp 
tion of placing it. If it had been properly treated 
had a nice background—it ought to have looked j 
here as it did in Paris. a aad 
Among the witnesses who have given evide; 
this committee there were some who fec 
tapestry, in fact, that. used to be the historical 
of the House of Lords at one time. Do you ¢ 
your experience that tapestry, however beaut 
material, is well adapted for the London , 
Emphatically no. It would perish, and perish ra 
as our window curtains perish. I am not a che 
do not know precisely, but I suppose it is due t 
in the air. I should think tapestry would be a» 
thing to embark upon. ae 
So that you would rather recommend distemr 
price, of course, is rather different. < iy 


Chairman, is 

The old tapestry in the House of Lords mana 
some centuries, did it not ?—Yes, and pieces o 
manage to last now, no doubt. There is plenty « 
all over the world, and it is beautiful and deli 
there is nothing so magnificent, but in the first pla 
say the cost is very nearly prohibitory now. __ 
We have had rather contradictory evidence 
cost ?—If you started with tapestry I could not s: 
would cost, but you must, of course, first have a fi 
to copy in tapestry, and it is, I think, exceedingly 
stuff to make now. ° ee 
Some of the witnesses before us have sugg 
among other means of decoration, especially for St. 
Hall, the panels there might be filled in, not with 
for which they were intended, but with marbley 
different coloured marbles, such as one has see 
Italian buildings and churches. . Looking at it 
architectural point of view as merely harmonising 
architecture, what is your view about that ?—I : 
would be very risky and very doubtful. You 
introducing an entirely new material, and a mate! 
not very well suited to English architecture. __ 
Another suggestion made by some of the witn 
the use of coloured relief or gesso. How does t 
you ?—It is very difficult. All gessowork has a 
to be distinctly showy, and it is rather away from 
to be showy. I do not want to make the place mc 
but to make it simpler if possible. Gesso is distin« 
work because, of course, the light catches every 
course, it is very beautiful and superb in its o\ 
place, but I think it requires to be skilfully done. 


: Earl Beauchamp. oe 
We have had some evidence with regard to t 
plaster which should be used in this work here 
than one artist has recommended lime plaster 
gypsum plaster—could you tell us anything 2 
point ?—No, I am not sufficiently a chemist to spe 
Have you had no experience in regard to p 
have had lots of experience. We have used gene 
plaster. at 
Then how is it there is so much gypsum pla 
the building—which is the most common ?— 
plaster decidedly. =, 
It has better colour, has it not ?—We use lil 
generally for internal work and it is highly p 
covered over with paper, and that prevents the ai 
air from acting directly upon it. I suppose oth 
acids in the air would act upon lime plaster at 
cisely as it has done upon the frescoes—there 1s ¢ 
there to split off the surface. : : 
That is with the gypsum plaster, is it ?—No, | 
was used for the frescoes. 
It really depends upon how the lime is mixec 
stand ?—Yes. | 
When it is properly mixed by experts the lin 
not only gives a very good colour, but it is also ve: 
and it gets harder from year to year ?—Yes, al 
resists the acids in the air. Of course, here the 
its infancy, and it would do far better at the end of ' 
years, but that is when it is not subjected to our | 
sphere. It hardens very much slower—it takes 4 
time to harden. We know that lime plaster, for 
was used by the Romans. What they used wa 
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they did not use concrete cement or gypsum in | of course a perfectly open question. The wall of the clock 
sy tower remained a rough brick wall for many, many years. 
facing the place where, I understand, you suggest there 
might be building. Then when that plan was finally 
abandoned it was faced up with architectural treatment. 
That is a long time ago—I should think getting on for forty 
years. 


pe tell us anything as to the use of marble dust in 
No, I have no technical knowledge of that at all. 


Earl of Cariisle. 

» you had experience of buildings that have been 
d with wall-painting ?—Yes. 

frescoes in this building seem to have suffered 
and their deterioration has been attributed to faults 
aster or in the wall. I believe, in fact, we have it 
nee that it is usual at present in decorating public 
5 to follow the French precedent of marouflage, and 
1e painting on an independent surface upon a pre- 
anel. Should you advocate that ?—I think that would 
much safer, because if it is put upon the actual wall 
at is such a very slow drying process. I donot sup- 
yall really perceptibly dries through perhaps under 
sixty years, and there is always a certain amount of 
e coming out. For instance, they have had inter- 
. troubles at the Stock Exchange. They lined the 
f the hall in the centre under the great dome with 
ocks of marble, and there are a number of corridors 
stories and other things on the other side, and those 
vered with glazed tiles, and they were always 
why the polish went off the marble so constantly. 
d it polished again and again, but it would not last 
an afew months. The reason was simply that there 
; damp shut up in the walls that kept, as they call 
ting through the marble and taking the polish off 

That damp must come out—you must get it out 
w or other—and when it was hermetically sealed 
2 tiles it began to come through the marble. Those 
troubles that you have to contend with. 
nk we have heard that as regards the panels in the 
Exchange there is an interval in between ?—Yes, 
an air space. That, of course, is not what we call 
monumental. Some of those are painted on canvas I 
r most of them. 
ink they are on canvas applied to the panel ?—Yes, 
is simply an oil-painting. 
not in oil, I think ?—No, it is not in oil, it is in 
a, 
y are painted in some mixture that has been 
atly described, but the canvas is applied to the 
—Yes. 
a is the process that is employed in France, is 
wl es, \ 


Chairman. 

I think it was longer ago than that. I think the plan was 
finally abandoned about 1860 ?—That is forty-seven years 
oe Perhaps the wall was not covered immediately after 
that. 

Earl of Plymouth. 

That is a question which really affects the whole large 
question of the accommodation in the Palace; it is not quite 
germane to the present inquiry ?—Yes. 

As regards Westminster Hall, I think you suggested 
that the statues there should be backed with something. It 
_is also a question, is it not, whether the statues should be 
there at all ?—Yes, I do not think they help the place much. 

You would not suggest covering the stonework of West- 
minster Hall except for the purpose of a background ?—Oh, 
no. But it was suggested that the statues might be toned. 


Earl of Carlisle. 

That was the question I put to you ?—Yes, that was the 
suggestion. Of course, to use a dead white statue against 
that background is most inharmonious; to my mind it is 
unpleasant. 

Earl of Plymouth. 

And the same may be said of the statues in St. Stephen’s 
Hall ?—Certainly. 

I should like to ask you a general question in order to 
make quite clear what I did not quite understand. In view 
of obtaining simplicity as far as possible in the interior of 
the building, is it, in your opinion, desirable that the spaces. 
now left in the corridors and halls within the moulded 
stonework should be decorated with painting or in any 
other way ?—Taking St. Stephen’s Hall, that certainly is a 
very attractive place in many respects, and I do not know 
whether anything could be done with that—it is very wel 
lighted. 

From both ends ?—Yes; I do not know whether any- 
thing could be done with the spaces there, but I feel very 
strongly that we have hardly got a school which would be 
capable of doing that kind of work sufficiently well at 
present. Weshall have it, of course, in time—it is growing, 
and growing fast, but whether we shall ever arrive at that 
or not remains to be seen. 

Chairman. 

But would you leave all the panels in the Victoria 
Gallery as they are now ?—We should hope for that happy 
time when we could command artists enough to do it well. 
I do not think they are satisfactory—many of them—at 
present, and I do not think the Royal Exchange, which is 
our last effort, is very satisfactory. Many of the pictures 
there are very good indeed—excellent ; but my complaint is 
that they do not go with the architecture, whereas the 
old Italian frescoes went with the architecture to perfection. 
One felt it was in that case all one thing, whereas you now 
feel that these pictures are mere pictures dragged in by the 
head and shoulders, so to speak—at least that is the way it 
affects me, but I dare say | am wrong. 


Earl of Carlisle. 

In the Roval Gallery, where the Maclise pictures are, 
there are now a number of vacant spaces which are at 
present, at any rate, filled up in a way which seems to me 
to damage the existing pictures very much ?—Yes, and the 
wall-paper is a very large, strong pattern. 

You would see no objection to completing that gallery, 
would you ?—If you could get anybody to do it. My feeling, 
of course, is this: in Paris, in the New Sorbonne for 
instance, there is a long picture by M. Puvis de Chavannes 
in the big hall which seems to go splendidly with the archi- 
tecture and with everything else. Then on both staircases 
there are a whole series of pictures which are nearly of the 
size of the panels in this room, which are painted in a very 
full-blooded style, with lots of action and lots of colour and 
paint, and they do not seem to me to go with the archi- 
tecture a bit. The general aspect in the one case is 
exceedingly restful and satisfactory and pleasant, and in 
the other case it is turbulent and, to my mind, dis- 
agreeable. 

Does not your answer amount to this: not that wall- 
pictures or frescoes are undesirable in themselves, but that 
the painter should be properly selected ?—Entirely. 


Earl of Plymouth. 

m afraid I came into the room rather late, but I 
ed when Icame in you were suggesting the possi- 
f increasing the height and getting more accommo- 
by increasing the height of the building ?—Yes. 
s that with the view first of all of getting rid of these 
ment bars and ugly accessories of that sort ?—I think 
generally with the view of getting more accommoda- 
round. Those ugly accessories would be the things 
one would like to see go first. Then, of course, there 
be room for whole departments of people engaged in 
| work, of whom I presume there must be a large 
r here. 

’ Chairman. 
‘primarily it was in order to get rid of those vulgar 
ries ?—Yes, primarily I think it was. 


Earl of Plymouth. 
haps you are aware that in Sir Charles Barry’s 
i design it was intended to have built along the face 
ge Street from the clock tower westward ?— 
SO, 
link the whole of Palace Yard was to have been 
2d, but I am not quite sure ?—Yes. 


‘ Chairman. 
link the whole of Palace Yard was to be enclosed 
huge gate askew ?—Yes; of course that was abandoned 
years ago, 
Earl of Plymouth. 
ae do you think it would be a mistake to revive 
‘ im Considering any additions to accommodation ?— 
4 een not. It would be very costly, of course. 
€ infinitely more costly than my modest sugges- 
Py ade Bey and then it has the disadvantage 
elf en ; € accommodation all up at one end. It 
pe on Be of Commons end very materially—it 
wand on a lot more room there, but I do not know 
elp you at all at this end. That, however, is 
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And that he should have a proper feeling for archi- 
tecture and should work in subordination to the archi- 
tectural design ?—Entirely. To refer to another place in 
Paris, at the Panthéon there are pictures by Puvis de 
‘Chavannes that seem to fit the place and go right well with 
their surroundings, and there are other pictures which may 
possibly be finer pictures for aught that I can tell, but 
which do not fit in with the architecture a bit—the two 
clash terribly and deplorably; you wish that one or the 
other was away—either that the picture was away or the 
architecture. 


Chairman. 

In short, one may sum it up very shortly in this way— 
that in decoration painting may be cf very great use, but the 
painting must always be subordinate to the architecture ?— 
Entirely, it must go with it. 

The painter must be content to follow the architect ?— 
To be in harmony with the framework. 

I should like to refer for one moment to your suggestion 
of an upper storey ?—I am afraid it was perhaps a rash 
suggestion on my part. 

I was going to say that at the present moment it was a 
‘somewhat vague suggestion. I do not know whether you 
could give us a little more detail, not now, but in a letter to 
the clerk of the committee, perhaps, giving us a little more 
idea as to how it could be applied ?—Yes. 

Because I see two different lines of thought about it. 
You were rather inclined in the first instance to recommend 
a higher erection here on the front ?—Yes. 

My own feeling would rather be in favour of dealing 
‘with the interior courts, and I should be very glad, if you 
did not mind, if you would give us a good sound archi- 
tectural opinion upon that point ?—I candidly confess that 
I think that would be infinitely safer. To tackle the outside 
building and put a roof upon it would be a very daring 
proceeding. 

I should not like to be responsible for that.—I am not sure 
that I should myself. 

When you are making that suggestion to us in your 
detter, would you kindly bear in mind that what we are 
concerned with on this committee is not the enlargement of 
the House or the question of accommodation in the Palace 
generally, but the question of decoration, and therefore the 
point that we specially want to consider is any addition that 
may be required to get rid of these unsightly excrescences 
and vulgar necessities that exist now, and therefore we 
should want to see how we could provide for them ?—Yes, 
I quite understand. It is a very practical question indeed. 


Earl of Plymouth. 


___ May I put one more question about St. Stephen’s Hall ? 
Would it in your opinion be better to treat St. Stephen’s 
Hall in stone throughout, and do away with the panels that 
are now covered with plain green paper ?—Yes, I think so 
decidedly ; that is all leaning towards my attempt at sim- 
plifying and restfulness. If those panels were obliterated 
altogether, the whole of the lower portion would be much 
more restful and quieter and simpler, and it would give a 
base to the architecture. I think your idea is a very happy 
one. 

The colour in the building, as is the case in most Gothic 
buildings, is it not, is found in the stained-glass windows ?— 
Yes, certainly. 

The stonework is, generally speaking, in the later Gothic 
work, uncoloured, is it not ?—In the later Gothic work they 
‘covered the whole thing with colour from floor to ceiling. 

May I ask what date you are referring to ?—Fifteenth- 
century work. I think they painted everything then with 
colour. It is a puzzle to us, but there is not the slightest 
doubt ; there are traces of colour over all that Gothic period, 


and there is every reason to believe that it was painted 
entirely. 


Chairman. 


St. Stephen’s Chapel itself was highly coloured ?—Yes. 
We have tried it, but seldom with success. The French 
have tried it very extensively, and it is hideous and 
dreadful. It was so at Salisbury. At Salisbury the 
chapter-house is fully coloured. They found on the top 
of the capital little pieces of colour like pennies that had 
dropped down and made a little pool at the top of the 
capital. It was brilliant vermilion and bright blue, but 
when we try to treat it with brilliant vermilion and bright 
blue the result is not very satisfactory. I think his Lord- 


ship’s suggestion of doing away with the panels is a very 
happy one. 
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Then you would have no pictures at all?—No 
at all. You would have a tine base to a great 
windows and you would have more plain wall, 
what I hanker for. Biles 

You would have pilain wall without arca jing 
wail without arcading. pai 

Earl of Carlisle, . 

I do not want to controvert what you have sai¢ 
not rather inconsistent with what you recommend 
minster Hall when you said that the long stone sy; 
rather unsatisfactory and you would recomme 
material to be put up or stonework ?—That wa 
background for the statues. ea oe 

But there are statues in St. Stephen’s Hall a: 
Yes, but do you not feel that a great deal might be 
toning those statues so as to reduce that extrem 
white which is what I dislike very much? | 

Then would you give up hope of ever having w 
ing ?—No, you could revert to it in a future centur 

Earl of Plymouth. = 

My question only referred to St. Stephen’s H: 
not refer to the Royal Gallery in the slightest « 
Quite so. ag 

St. Stephen’s Hall having these large Gothic | 
on either side with colour in them, with comparatiy 
spaces underneath now filled with green paper ?- 
ccurse St. Stephen’s Hall is after all somewha 
nature of an entrance hall, and you do not need it 
much decorated. Just as in a private house yo) 
need your outer entrance hall to be decorated in | 
way as your rooms, you look upon it as an ante 
what is coming, and that is rather the way I feel wi 
to St. Stephen’s Hall. 7. seam | 


oni. 
eet 


Chairman. Se 
Have you seen in the Lobby of the House of C€ 
and in some of the passages round the House of ( 
how they have cleared off the paint ?—I have not s 
If you had seen it, I was going to ask you whe 
would recommend the extension of that to th 
building ?—It sounds right, but I have not seen it. 
Do you know at all why the paint was original] 
the stone there ?—I should expect it was because 
to get very dirty. Cae | 
But will not that apply to what is done now ?— 
it may.. ta 
I think they have got some method of enablin; 
cleaned now, have they not ?—Yes, of keeping it ck 
You merely give that as your general impress 
stonework, not from any particular knowledge of v 
done here?—We know from experience stone ¢ 
pleces are very troublesome things to keep clean i 
dirty towards the edging and mouldings. It may! 
the fault of the housemaid. I do not know as to. 
they are certainly troublesome to keep clean, — 
painting gets over that difficulty at once ; it is quit: 


‘keep it clean. eae 4 


Earl of Carlisle. ae | 


I have asked you already your general opinio 1| 
value of the building. I gather that you quite th 
apart from any expensive scheme of decoration the ¢ 
and effect of it is largely improved by these ij 
decorative treatments which have been described ¢ 
pose so, but of course I have not seen the roo) 
which the noble Lord has spoken. I should like tc: 
see it. “Bites 2 | 

Chairman. | 

Then perhaps you would let us have a letter giv 
little more definitely your idea as to how any ii 
accommodation might be given by increasing the hi 
Yes. ie 

Earl of Carlisle. eee | 

Perhaps if you are doing that you might at tl 
time express an opinion as to the probable and Cc) 
tive advantage of extending the building, as it was 0: 
proposed, under the’ clock tower ?—Yes ; of cou 
difficulty about that is that the extension would be | 
out at the extreme corner of the building. It might! 
useful in a variety of ways. 


Chairman. 

It would be very useful to the House of Comm 
Yes. | 
Earl of Carlisle. 

Would there be any reason to prevent its comit 
over the archway to the committee-room her? int 
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.ce Yard in this way (describing it on the plan) ?—Not 
slightest that I can see. 
The letter which Mr. Norman Shaw wrote has not been 
ted in full. But when the First Commissioner of Works 
giving evidence the chairman, Lord Stanmore, referred 
, saying :—I have received a letter from Mr. Norman 
ww. He says :—" My Lords,—In accordance with your 
est, I have made a general examination of the Palace of 
stminster to see what could be done in the way of 
ctural alterations. First, to remove some unsightly 
escences, such as refreshment bars and telephone 
es; and, second, how additional accommodation might 
sbtained at a moderate cost for departments which at 
sent are inadequately housed.” That is not any part of 
business; we did not give him any instructions really 
othat. ‘There are many positions in which the tele- 
ne boxes might easily be placed as thus: passing from 
square hall (I am not sure of its name, but it is on the 
r below the hall where the frescoes are) into the main 
ridors, right and left, there are two compartments or 
s, in each of which might be placed a telephone box, as 
wn on the accompanying plan. The wall might be 
ined a little, and the boxes sunk in it. They would be 
y visible, as every one would see them in passing. 
sy would not be in the way of the traffic, and they might 
ily be made quite presentable. A telephone box is about 
et 9 inches wide by 3 feet deep. In many places the 
Is are 3 feet 6 inches thick ; in other parts 2 feet 6 inches. 
the former the box might be recessed entirely in 
wall, and in the latter nearly so, so as practically 
be unobjectionable; and the small space to be cut 
less than 3 feet wide and about the height of an 
inary dco-, would in no way, weaken the wall. The 
reshment bars would be somewhat more difficult, as 
get them well placed it would be necessary to build 
all additions. At present there is one on the large 
iare hall (where the remains of the frescoes are). I 
uld propose to build a small addition over the rooms 
ow, looking into the Commons Inner Court. This room 
uld be best if approached from the square hall, by re- 
wing the existing fireplace which is never used, and 
king a doorway in its place. If the removal of this fire- 
ce is considered unadvisable, the room might be entered 
ym the corridor, but entering from the hall would be more 
rect and better seen.” 
The First Commissioner remarked :—If I may say so, I 


ink Mr. Norman Shaw has not quite appreciated the | 


esent state of that hall, either as to its present structure 
the necessary arrangements or rearrangements which 
ould have to be made. I should say first of all that his 
etch plan does not represent the existing state of affairs. 
1e doorway in the centre is now occupied by an essential 
rving-room for the House of Commons dining-rooms. 
le recesses which he suggests for telephone boxes no 
nger exist, but are both of them doorways leading from 
e House of Commons corridors to the House of Commons 
noking-room and the additional dining-rooms. The fire- 
ace in that hall is behind the bar which is considered 
sential for strangers, witnesses and counsel attending the 
mmittee-rooms upstairs. The telephone boxes were 
aced upstairs, I understand, for the use of the counsel, 
licitors and Parliamentary agents. If they could be 
aced where Mr. Norman Shaw suggests, they would be 
a part of the House of Commons building where no 
ranger can go. 

Afterwards the chairman again referred to the letter :— 
nother paragraph of Mr. Norman Shaw’s letter presents 
Me an extraordinary new idea. “In going over the 
lilding I was amazed to see the number of places in which 
creased accommodation might be gained without any 
sible alteration to the building from the ordinary points 
view. It would be easy to get some fifty or sixty 
pens rooms at a very moderate cost—probably far 
The First Commissioner of Works observed :—That is 
very interesting statement, both as to the number of 
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Ne as to the moderation of the cost. I think if Mr. 
ath? 3 shaw knew what our structural alterations in this 
me uilding cost when I have to make quite small ones 
> would perhaps omit the adjective in that sentence. 


Mr. R. M. Prescott has been re 

S72 commended for the 

RS seers clerk of Sheffield at a salary of 1,250/. per 
- Mr. Prescott held the same office in Fulham. - 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


q Brae Calendar for the Session 1907-8 has been issued. 
It contains many new features. There is a sketch of 
the history of University College by Dr. Carey’ Foster, 
together with a full statement of the statutes and regula- 
tions under which the college is now governed in its new 
position as an integral portion of the University of London. 
It also contains a set of plans that show the uses to which 
the extension ‘buildings are being put. It appears that 
the space now available for university purposes is greater 
by one-third than it was last session. Interesting features 
are the various examination papers, of which the following 
will serve as examples :— 
ARCHITECTURE. 
I. Quantity Surveyinc (Upper Grade). Evening Class. 
[No student is expected to answer the whole of the questions 
set, but every student must answer the first three questions 
marked with an asterisk. Answers should be numbered 
to correspond with the questions. ] 

Note.—Mitchell’s Plates Nos. 38; 39 and 40 to be used. 

*1. Take off the carcase work and roof of drawing-room 
bay, assuming it to have a lead-covered roof. 

*9. Take off the finishings to windows of dining-room 
bay in deal, including painting. 

*3, Abstract and bill the work contained in answers to 
two foregoing questions. 

4. Describe how variations on contract should be dealt 
with. 

5. Explain the method of dealing with “ provisions,” 
and write a specimen “ provision ” bill. 

6. Take off the tiling to roofs as shown on plate 39. 

7, Explain the method of taking off faience work for 
separate tradesman, and describe what attendance would 
be required to be furnished by the general contractor. 

8. Take off the drainage as shown on plate 39. 

Il. Quantity Surveyine (Lower Grade). Evening Class, 

[No student is expected to answer the whole of the questions 
set, but every student must answer the first three questions 
marked with an asterisk. Answers should be numbered 
to correspond with the questions. ] 

Note.—Mitchell’s Plates Nos. 38, 39 and 40 to be used. 

*1. Take off brickwork to basement as plan plate 39 and 
sections plate 4o. 

*9. Take off the carpentry and boarded floor of drawing- 
room plate 39. 

*3, Abstract and bill the work contained in answers to 
two foregoing questions. 

4. Give the order of a bill of quantities and write out a 
summary. 

5. Describe how you would take out the carcase of a 
building, giving a list of the principal sections of the work. 

6. Explain the meaning of the term “provisional” and 
how it is applied in preparing a bill of quantities. 

7. Give the meaning of the following terms :—Skew, 
squint, obtuse birdsmouth, console, cantilever, truss, 
entertie, brace, sprocket, cleat, puncheon, stud, quarter, 
ashlar, wreath, ramp, arris, reveal, flush, matched, chamfer, 
staff bead, quirk. 

8. Take off finishings in deal to a doorway 3 feet by 
7 feet in one-brick wall, plastered both sides with linings 
and moulded architraves. 


— 


Epmunp J. Burr, /ustructor. 
F. M. Stupson, Professor. 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 
I, Frrst YEAR. 

1. Draw to inch scale the plans of heading and stretch- 
ing courses of one side of a window opening in a 14-inch 
wall. Allow for a recess 43 inches in depth on the inside 
and show a 43-inch reveal on the outside. 

2. Name and sketch in elevation any kinds of stone- 
walling you may know. 

3. Draw to 8-inch scale a plan, section and elevation of 
a first-floor fireplace. Make the opening 3 feet in width 
and omit the boards from the plan in order to show the 
trimming of the joists and hearth-arch. 

4. How are building stones classified? State what you 
know about the following :—Portland, Bath and York. 

s. Draw cross-sections one-eighth full-size through the 
girder and binder of a floor having 12 inch by 6 inch rolled 
joists, 5 inch by 3 inch RS. binders, and 7 inch by 2 inch 
wood joists. The girder and binder are to be cased in 
plaster and are to show below the general ceiling level. 

6. What are the characteristics of good timber ? What 
causes decay in timber and how can it be avoided ? 
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7. Draw to quarter-inch scale a section through a roof 
showing a'queen post roof-truss with a span of 30 inches 
and a pitch of 45 degrees. Sketch a quarter full-size 
detail of the joint at the head of the queen post and include 
the purlin and rafter. 

8. Sketch the various methods of preparing a roof to 
receive slates from the simplest to the most elaborate, and 
give brief descriptions and comparisons. 

9. How is leadwork fixed in:—(@) stonework, and 
(6) brickwork in side-flashings? What are the three chief 
methods of treating side-flashings in a slated roof ? 

10. Draw to one-eighth inch scale a skeleton diagram of 
a steel roof-truss suitable for a span of 30 feet; and draw a 
quarter full-size detail of any joint. 

11. Show by sketches where damp-courses occur. 
What purpose do they serve and of what materials are they 
made ? 

12. Draw full-size sections of the side joints of floor- 
boards, and show the nailing. 

13. Sketch in isometric projection to about half full-size 
the tenons in the joints in a door between (a) the top rail 
and style, and (4) the bottom rail and style. 

14. Draw full-size the plan of the lining of the jamb of 
an internal door suitable for a 9-inch brick wall. Show all 
grounds and fixings. 

15. Sketch to about half full-size a plan of the casing of 
a double-hung sash-window. Name and figure the various 
parts. 

II. SEconD AND THIRD YEARS. 


Group A. 


1. A brick pilaster 2 feet 3 inches wide projects 43 inches 
from an 18-inch wall. Draw to 4 inch scale plans of two 
courses of pilaster and wall immediately adjoining, and in 
elevation four courses to the same scale. 

2. Draw to inch scale the elevation of a flat red brick 
arch for a window opening 4 feet wide, and show top 
courses of red brick quoins. 

3. State the advantages and disadvantages (if any) of 
Portland stone over Bath stone. 

4. Illustrate by sketches the slating and tiling of roofs, 
and figure the size, lap and gauge. 

5. Describe and, where possible, illustrate by sketches, 
the different precautions which should be taken to prevent 
damp entering a country house on a clay soil. 


Group B. 


6. Specify the different woods that can be used for 
(a) floors, (6) sash-windows, (c) internal doors. 

7. Describe any two substitutes which can be used for a 
wood partition, and their advantages and disadvantages. 

8. Illustrate by sketches the construction of the different 
parts of a wood newel staircase. 

“9. Sketch in outline the plan of any building with which 
you are acquainted, showing the position of its sanitary 
fittings, and draw a scheme of drainage for the same. 
Figure sizes of pipe, describe traps and scheme for venti- 
lating the drains. Rain-water not to be considered. 

10. Describe one or more methods of dealing with rain- 
water from the roof of a country house. : 

11. The ground floor of a house 25 feet frontage between 
party-walls is to be removed to make a shop-front. From 
basement to ground floor is 9 feet high, from ground floor 
to first floor 13, from first floor to second floor 11. The 
first floor has three windows in front, each 4feet wide. Draw 
to 4 inch scale elevations, front and side, of needle shoring 
for the same, and show strutting of first-floor windows. 
Nothing to be shown above second-floor line. 


Group C. 

12, Draw to one-eighth inch scale a skeleton diagram of 
a steel roof-truss of the trussed rafter type suitable fora 
span of 30 feet; and draw quarter full-size details of any 
joint with (a) circular rods and (6) flat bars for the tie or 
tension rods. 

13. Briefly describe the principal materials employed in 
fire-resisting construction, with special reference to their 
fire-resisting properties in (a) floors, (4) roofs, (c) partitions 
and (d) stairs. 

14. Sketch in isometric projection, to about half-inch 
Scale, a cross-section through any two fire-resisting floors, 
showing half a bay on either side of a main girder of 30 feet 
span ; and write a brief description of each system. 

15. Describe with sketches the construction of (a) stone 
and (4) concrete stairs for narrow and wide widths, 

__16, What is the safe bearing load for ordinarily good 
Soils? How would you calculate the area of foundations on 
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such a soil in order that it may be capable of es 
pressure from above ? Describe several ways of distrib 
the load from a stanchion over the soil. | a 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPME 
I. First YEAR, 

1. Draw in elevation to a scale of 3 
module the angle column and the one 
Parthenon, Athens, with the stylobate 
entablature over. 
four times the size. m| 

2. Describe and illustrate by sketches the develop 
of the Greek temple plan. 2 eee | 

3. Name some buildings of the Greek Doric ord 
Greece or its colonies, and mention the peculiarities 9 
more than three. ; | 

4. Describe the construction of the entablature 
Greek Doric temple and illustrate by sketches, 

5. Mention the materials used by the Greeks, an 
scribe the methods of building followed by them in; 
and marble. | 

6. Name the precautions taken by the Greeks to cc 
optical illusions. ES 

7. Name the countries in which the lintel was m 
used in ancient work. | 

8. Describe the methods of building arches and y 
prior to our era, and state in which countries each 
followed. Illustrate the methods by sketches. 


inch equal: 
next to it o 
under anc 
Draw the section of the entablat; 


II. SEconD anD THIRD YEARS, oc | 
Group A. | at | 


Ta 
1. Describe and illustrate by sketches the subor| 
tion of arches and piers in Medizeval work, and stat 
reasons for it. | 
2. Illustrate by sketches the development of moi: 
(not carved) capitals between the twelfth and fifteenth 
turies (both inclusive) in England. ~ ; a 
3. What are the main differences in constru' 
between Roman intersecting vaults and Medizeyal on 
the thirteenth century ? and describe the steps by w. 
fan-vaulting was evolved in England. ae | 
4. Illustrate by sketches the development of wil 
tracery in England. ae | 
5. State the main differences between English. 
Norman French cathedrals :—(a) plan, (6) proportic 
dimensions and the results of these differences.  _— 
6. Describe briefly the west fronts of Laon, Paris! 
Bourges cathedrals, and compare them with the west fi 
of Salisbury, Wells and Exeter cathedrals. ba 
7. In what respects do the cathedrals of a 


France differ from those of the North ? ie 


Group B. : i 
8. Describe the principal characteristics of the basi: 
church in Italy, and state in what particulars provi. 
examples differ from those of Rome. i. 
g. Compare and contrast the domes of (a) the Pantt: 
Rome, (0) St. Peter’s, Rome, (c) St. Paul’s, London, 
illustrate by sketches of their sections. a 
10. To what extent do typical Italian churches ot: 
Renaissance (St. Andrea, Mantua, St. Peter's, Rome, ‘ 
follow the plan of ancient Roman buildings, such as: 
Basilica of Constantine, &c. ? | 
11. Describe the main characteristics of domestic y 
in Florence, and state in what important respects Flore. 
domestic work differs from Venetian. et 
12. Compare and contrast the Rucellai Palace, Flor« 
the Cancellaria, Rome, and Palladio’s houses in Vicenzé 
13. Write a short account of the commencement ol: 
Renaissance in England (1520-80). z | 
14. Illustrate by sketches typical plans of Elizabe; 
country houses, and compare them with eighteenth-cen! 
country houses in England. * 


The Chancellor of the diocese of Carlisle has declin¢ 
grant a faculty to assign two pews in the parish chure 
Hesket-in-the-Forest to Charles Ashton James, of Bar’ 
Park, and his family, and others, the occupiers for the } 
being of Barrock Park mansion-house, or any house I 
on the site thereof, exclusive of all others for ever. All 
pews in the parish church, he said, are the common Prop; 
of the parish. The distribution of seats rests with 
churchwardens as the officers, and subject to the contre 
the ordinary. 
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CROSBY HALL. 


JE meeting summoned by the. Lord Mayor to consider 
the subject of the preservation of Crosby Hall was 
in the Mansion House on Tuesday. 
ir Vezey Strong, who presided, said that the cost of the 
old which would have to be acquired in order to be 
anged with the directors of the Chartered Bank would 
bout 50,000/., and the purchase of leasehold interests 
estimated at 60,000/, It was proposed to raise the 
sy partly on mortgage, and partly by contributions from 
ity Companies and the public. 
ir. W. D. Carée said the building was to the student of 
tecture what a Reynolds or a Gainsborough was to a 
ter. The hall was not affected by the later works. 
‘¢ William Dunn explained the financial condition of 
property, and'said if Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act were 
reed a reduction of the cost of the leasehold interests 
ld follow. 
\ resolution was passed approving of the proposals, and 
svisional committee was appointed to confer with the 
ons interested. 
fessrs. Gordon & Gunton, the architects for the new 
jing, have prepared the following report :— 
Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, London : 
September 25, 1907. 
Re Crosby Hall. 
Year Sir, —As instructed by your Board, we have 
sure in reporting to you as to the work connected with 
jemolition at the above, and in sending particulars of 
yarious items of interest so far discovered. 
\s you are aware, the work of pulling down the old 
dings has been entrusted to a first-class firm of building 
ractors, Messrs. Trollope & Colls, rather than employ 
ordinary housebreaking contractor, and that instructions 
» been given that the work should be done with the 
ost care with a view to the preservation of any part of 
building that may be interesting from an antiqurian 
1tof view. For this purpose a foreman is constantly 
jloyed upon the work during the day and a watchman 
ight. 
Your instructions to us to pull down only that portion 
he building fronting Bishopsgate Street, known as the 
neil Chamber and so-called Throne Room, leaving the 
queting-hall and its appurtenances intact, have been 
sodied in an agreement and are being duly carried out. 
At the present time the portion of the building fronting 
hopsgate Street has been pulled down to the ground- 
r level, and by the 30th of this month will be completely 
ed to the basement level. 
So far as that portion of the building now being pulled 
mm, we have to report that hardly any old work has 
n found other than the walls and rough timbering, 
following only being of any interest :—Two stone 
mney-pieces of the Tudor period, some of the old 
sonry connected with two of the windows, and to the 
nor door of the old postern gate. There are two 
1els of Roman tesselated pavement, discovered by Sir 
ratio Davies some years since under that portion of 
: Council Chamber lately occupied by the offices. These 
nels were framed ‘and tabulated by him and fixed to the 
ll of the staircase, and were removed by him prior to 
: pulling-down of the building, and are now in his charge 
No, 23 Great St. Helens. So far as the gabled front in 
shopsgate Street is concerned, this was found to be 
dern, although keeping with the old lines and appear- 
’e, the windows being deal and the architraves plaster, 
1 the pinnacles, which were apparently carved, were 
nd to be cast-iron ; the barge-boards also deal, grained 
imitate old work. This building appears to have been 
ipped and utterly spoilt many years since, practically 
srything of value having been removed. 
With regard to the banqueting-hall, as you are aware, 
contract for pulling this portion down has been entered 
0, but the understanding was that, unless instructions to 
+ contrary were given, this work of demolition should be 
»ceeded with immediately after the 30th of this month. 
The expense attached to the careful removal of this part 
the building must be very considerable. There are many 
interesting details well worth preserving. ‘So far as 
hips been able to judge, the great part of the roof with 
2 Stone corbels supporting the same appears to belong to 
> original period, and is well worth preserving The 
iel window is a very beautiful specimen of fifteenth-cen- 
Re and it is worth while going to the expense of 
E orihe: abhi in bulk. Several of the other windows 
me period and in a fair state of preservation, 
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and the chimney-piece may be partly old, but portions of 
these works have been spoilt by alterations carried out in 
plaster. Scarcely any portion of the gallery fronts appears 
to be antique; it is framed in deal and grained to imitate 
oak. None of the original woodwork, except portions of the 
roof, has been preserved. Very little of the glazing is 
antique ; it is mostly heraldic, and probably placed in the 
windows to commemorate the subscribers to the alterations 
which took place something like seventy years since. 

The general design and appearance of the hall has been 
maintained to a certain extent, and the general effect is 
good, but the work is to a great extent imitation and formed 
with inferior material. 

We would suggest that the authorities at South Kensing- 
ton aid at the City Guildhall might be communicated with, 
with the view of the interesting parts being preserved. 

As we have before stated, we have given implicit direc- 
tions to the contractors that, in the event of the building 
being entirely removed, all articles of interest shall be re- 
served, and we have had photographs taken of every portion 
of the building as a record, and a complete survey of the 
old buildings has been made and planned by us.—We are, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, GorpDon & GUNTON. 

William Hoggan, Esq., the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China, Hatton Court, Threadneedle 
Street, E.C. 


MILIZIA’S PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 


psaeour rts like every other fine art, is subject to 

the following general rules :—(1) In all its produc- 
tions we should find an agreeable correspondence of the 
parts with the whole. This is known by the name of 
symmetry. (2) It ought to have variety lest the spectator’s 
attention should be wearied, and unity, which is opposed to 
confusion and disorder. This is comprehended in the term 
eurithmia. (3) Convenience, or suitableness, is also a 
necessary quality. This consists in a just application of 
symmetry.and eurithmia, and of that relation which ought 
to subsist between an edifice and the purpose to which it is 
applied ; between the details of ornament and the general 
appearance of the building, choosing the most appropriate, 
and the style which accords best with the magnificence 
or simplicity of the structure. (4) If architecture be 
the daughter of necessity, every beauty which it 
possesses ought to connect itself with that necessity, and 
to appear made for some useful purpose. In every art 
which administers to pleasure the artifice ought not to be 
discovered ; everything done for mere ornament is a defect. 
(5) The principal ornaments of architecture are its orders, 
which in fact are rather to be considered as the skeleton 
and most essential part of the edifice than as mere orna- 
ment. We might therefore define the orders, necessary 
ornaments arising from the nature of the edifice. All the 
other decorations of architecture are subject to the same 
law. (6) Consequently, in architecture the decoration is 
the result of the construction. Nothing is ever to be seen 
in a fabric that has not its appropriate use and is not an 
essential part of the structure; the office that it indicates it 
ought to perform. (7) Consequently, nothing is admissible 
for which a good reason cannot be rendered. (8) These 
reasons are to be deduced from the origin and analysis of 
that primitive natural architecture, the hut, from whence 
has arisen the beautiful imitative art of civil architecture. 
This is the pole-star of the artist in his works and of the in- 
telligent observer in examining them. Everything should rest 
upon truth and verisimilitude. What could not really exist 
cannot be approved, although evidently amatter of mereshow. 
(9) Examples and authority, however they may be appealed 
to, will never influence him who wishes to be reasonable. 
These principles are constant, positive, general, because 
they depend on the nature of the thing itself and on good 
sense. Taken together, they constitute the true and essen- 
tial beauty of architecture; if they are kept out of view, 
adieu architecture. It is no more a science or an art, but is 
changed into mere fashion, caprice, or delirium. 

The “Principii di Architettura Civile,” in three octavo 
volumes, contains the same view of the subject, carried out 
into all its bearings, as that sketched in the preface to the 
“Memorie degli Architetti.” In spite of the apparently 
limited nature of the subject, Milizia has made great 
part interesting and even amusing. Like Vitruvius, he is 
fond of introducing a little, natural history, and he is 
hardly more correct or more to the purpose than his Latin 


original. 
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Of the “Arte di. Vedere” a few words may, be said. 
Milizia had probably been disgusted by the extravagant 
praises so lavishly bestowed on Michel Angelo and echoed 
from one writer to another, and in this book he sees nothing 
but his defects. No wonder, then, that it offended the 
“stupid adorers of Buonarroti,” and the sensible ones too. 
On this and several other occasions Milizia gives to Mengs 
a degree of praise which the present age disclaims. In the 
‘“Roma.delle belle Arti” praise and blame are more mixed. 
The offence seems to have been taken from the force and 
spirit of the remarks rather than their direction; he may 
sometimes exaggerate, but he rarely blames on grounds 
either insufficient or mistaken. The “‘ Dictionary” is by no 
means a mere compilation; Milizia could not write without 
criticising, and no man was less disposed to adopt implicitly 
the observations and sentiments of another. He has in 
these works frequently repeated himself, but they all con- 
tain much original matter. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Northern Architectural Association 
was held at Wallsend on Saturday. The party, 
numbering upwards of forty members, travelled by special 
car from the rooms of the Association at Higham Place. 
An inspection of the Western Council schools was made 
under the guidance of Mr. W. H. Knowles, architect, and 
the party afterwards proceeded to St. Luke’s Church, where 
they were received by the vicar (the Rev. W. M. O’Brady 
Jones). Mr. Weightman (on behalf of the architects, Messrs. 
Oliver, Leeson & Wood) explained the recent additions to 
the church, and the members were hospitably entertained 
at the vicarage at the conclusion of the meeting. Among 
those present were Mr. A. B. Plummer (president), Messrs. 
H. C. Charlewood, W. H. Knowles, J. Bruce, G. T. Brown 
(Sunderland), J. M. Dingle (South Shields), W. J. Moscrop 
(Darlington) and C. S. Errington (hon. secretary). 


GENERAL. 


The Hendon Education Committee have considered plans 
for a new school at the Hyde to accommodate 1,000 children, 
and awarded first place in the limited competition to Mr. 
W. G. Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., 5 Bloomsbury Mansions, W.C. 
The second premium was awarded to Mr. G. Hornblower, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Devonshire Place, W., and Hendon, and the 
third premium to Messrs. Cabuche & Hayward, MM.S.A., 
Westcliff-on-Sea and Finchley. 

Mr. G. H. Wenyon, architect, Tipton, has been successful 
in a competition for a Carnegie library at Dudley. The 
plans placed second and third were by Mr. John P. Osborne 
and Messrs. Nichols & Nichols (both of Birmingham) respec- 
tively. The competition was limited to architects practising 
within a radius of 50 miles from Dudley. 

In Connection with the courses of lectures and practical 
work for the architectural students arranged to be held at 
University College in the evenings in conjunction with the 
Carpenters’ Company, a_ public introductory lecture on 
“English Medizeval Architecture” will be delivered by 
Mr. Edward S. Prior, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., in the Botanical 
Theatre, University College, on Friday, October 11, at 
6.30 p.M. Lieut.-Col. A: C.. Preston (master of the Car- 
penters’ Company) will preside. _ 


The Bury St. Edmunds pageant committee report that 
the total receipts of the recent pageant amounted to 10,084/, 
of which 7,873/. was from the sale of tickets. . After paying 
expenses and returning all subscriptions, a balance. of just 
Over 1,000/. remains. “To what purpose the surplus is to be 
devoted has not yet been decided. 


The Prix Chaudesaigues was. awarded on Saturday by 
the French Academy of Fine .Arts'to M. Levard, architect. 
The subject assigned was the publishing office of a large 
newspaper. 

Pictures by the following artists in the Barcelona Inter- 
national Exhibition have been purchased by the executive 
commission for the Art Museum of Barcelona:—W. Lee 
Hankey, one water-colour and one colour-print ; R. Anning 
Rell, one water-colour; Bertram Priestman, one oil-colour ; 
Professor Gerald Moira, one oil-colour ; Alfred Withers, 
one oil-colour. 

M. Paul Chevalier, who was one of the principal 
auctioneers for vorks of -art in -Paris, died: on- Sunday in 
his fifty-sixth year. i 


A Course of six lectures on William Blake wil 
given at Alexandra College, Dublin, beginning on Mon 
October 7, at 8 p.m., by Mr. J. H. Wicksteed. | 

The Hon. John Collier is exhibiting his picture “] 
Godiva” at the Modern Gallery, 61 New Bond Street, 
for a few weeks. ook am | 

The Governors of the Glasgow School of Art held. 
annual meeting last week. Sir James Fleming was 
elected as chairman. The report stated that there haq | 
increases both in the number of students enrolled anc 
amount of fees received, and in face of the adya 
standard now required for admission that was consiq 
very satisfactory. An important recognition of the sc 
by the Glasgow provincial committee had taken place, 
it was now a centre for the training of art teachers, a co 
of instruction not hitherto attempted in Scotland, but w] 
judging by the demand made for art teachers, was : 
necessary. Senior classes alone will be held, and to en 
deserving students to fulfil the requirements, the Sco 
Education Department had authorised the Governors to , 
maintenance bursaries, A very favourable report had 1} 
received from His Majesty’s inspector, Mr. F. W, Yo 
upon the classes for the instruction of school teacher 
drawing, and the other departments of the school , 
reported upon as being in a very healthy condition. 

The Lancaster Town Council, who have been conside 
the selection of a motto, recently approved of “T; 
honoured Lancaster,” but the Garter King at Arms deel! 
to register it, on the ground that it was a quotation { 
Shakespeare and applied to John of Gaunt. Thereup: 
member of the Council gave notice to rescind the resolu 
so that the whole question could be gone intoanew. It. 
announced at the meeting of the Corporation on Wednes 
that the Garter King at Arms had fixed upon “Luc 
Loyne” as the motto, and had registered it. This le 
strong protests by several members, who urged that 
Council should adopt its own motto and not be dictate: 
by any outside official. An amendment was proposed | 
the motto be ‘May time-honoured Lancaster be ¢ 
prosperous,” but this was defeated by 14 votes to 7, 
the assurance being given that whatever the Cou 
proposed would not be registered, and that the one chc 
for the town was definitely fixed. A's 

The Restoration of Winchester Cathedral will soon b 
a standstill if more money is not forthcoming, The 
end of the structure is safe, but the transepts are | 
dangerous and are shored up. Preservation of these’ 
not be proceeded with until more money is received, | 
the shoring will remain as a protest. Another appeal i. 
be made. There has been an excess of expenditure o 
the fund of 5,000/., and in addition 30,000/. will be neede 

The General Purposes Committee of the Worcester ( 
Council have approved of the suggestion that the cel 
light of the north window of the Shire Hall should) 
decorated with the arms of the city of Worcester and th 
of the five boroughs within the county. They have resol! 
that the mayor and chairman of the committee be askei: 
obtain subscriptions towards the cost of the city ar: 
viz. 14/. eee any meee | 

Mr. C. Turton has been appointed surveyor to the I: 
Grinstead Rural District Council at a salary of 220/. a yi 
There were nearly two hundred applicants, three of wh) 
the Council. interviewed, viz. Mr. F. Feather, surveyor! 
the Cheriton Urban District Council; Mr. J. C. Hoot! 
surveyor to the Hitchin Rural District Council; and Mr. 
Turton, chief assistant surveyor, Cannock Rural Dist: 
Council. po vk ity ae gs ea | 

The Municipal Buildings Scheme for Coventry was | 
principal matter before the fortnightly meeting of the 
Council last week. In June last the Local Governm! 


‘Board held an inquiry as to the proposal to borrow mol! 


to place municipal offices, ahove shops, in Earl Street. 1 
Department now wrote that it appeared to the Board tha’ 
present there was not sufficient evidence as to the probalt 
cost of the buildings, and requesting that detailed draw 
and a priced bill of quantities might be prepared and i 
detailed estimate forwarded. . The Board further stated t) 
the estimate should show clearly what amounts wé 
included for adapting the ground floor for shops. In ts 
connection the Board explained.that the provision of, shc 
did not appear to them to be a purpose to which 1° 
borrowing powers conferred by the Municipal Corporatio; 
Act, 1882, were directly applicable. After a discussion! 
was resolved to ascertain from the Local Government pt 
whether they would, under any circumstances, sanction t- 
erection of shops underneath municipal buildings, bef¢ 
incurring the expense of supplying information in detail. 
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THE WEEK. 


» London Building Act, 1894, there are rules 
e conversion of buildings which undoubtedly 
to flats, although they may be described 
arate dwelling-houses. In the majority 
ms similar regulations are observed. In fact 
yn sense would dictate that a more exact scrutiny 
plans is needed when a house is transformed 
series of flats than in ordinary cases relating to 
suses. At Hove, however, where it is supposed 
ost advanced regulations are enforced, flats have 
nto existence for which no plans were approved 
proper authority. he matter has at length 
rought under the notice of the works committee 
» Council, and the following resolution was 
d:—' That the town clerk and borough sur- 
be instructed to take steps to bring under the 
of architects, builders and others concerned, 
ne conversion of a single dwelling-house into 
r tenements falls within section 159 of the Public 
: Act, 1875, and is, therefore, the erection of a new 
ig, and that plans must be submitted under the 
S as to new streets and buildings for the 
eration of the Council.” 


is proposed to hold an exhibition of British art in 
urne during March, April and May of next year. 
lirector is Mr. Lake, who has been connected 
imilar exhibitions since 1888. It is intended to 
a loan collection of the works of the principal 
of the Victorian era, and paintings, drawings and 
gs of various kinds will be shown in the hope of 
ing purchasers for them. There is a National 
y in Melbourne, and as a sum of 6,000/. is likely 
available in June the whole or part of it will be 
for the purchase of pictures. Several excellent 
les of English art have already found a home in 
alia, and few of the Colonies have done more to 
rage a love of art among the people. The oppor- 
‘is therefore worth the consideration of painters, 
cannot be denied that at the present time an 


ally large number of pictures will be found in 
IS. 


’ Wednesday Lord RippLespALE opened the 
ls in Art Exhibition in the Whitechapel Art 
Y, which will be continued during October and 
uber 1907. It is another instance of the variety 

the Rey. Canon Barnett and the trustees con- 
to secure for the benefit of the people of the 
t, One gallery is devoted to paintings and draw- 

There are groups of paintings by Flemish and 
animal painters (RuBENs, Snypers, Pau Porter, 
SCOETER, &c.), as well as groups by the older 
h painters (Morianp, Stuses and Warp), and 
eteenth-century or contemporary animal painters 
sland and France. A second gallery is given up 
aneseé and Chinese paintings, drawings and 
gs of animals. In the lower gallery there are 
ns for (1) animal sculpture ; (2) animals in ancient 
\ssyrian, Egyptian, Greek and Roman; (3) Mediz- 
‘vings and paintings: illustrating the animal sym- 
| of ‘the bestiaries, &c.; (4) heraldic animals; 
© use of animal forms in decorative work by 
-races. Animal forms occutring in tfles, tapestries, 
metalwork (aquamanilles), pottery, furniture, &c., 
fag included, There is a section for drawings of 

s_by Dwrer, Rempranpr, Romney, Warp and 
pom ees artists. The subject, “ Animals in Art,” 
ar ann to appeal to people in East London, 
np ped that by treating the subject widely and 
Ng some examples of ancient, Medizeval, and 


tal work it may j i 
“, VOrk it may be made ‘both 
educational Wale,” 0<*)--<-- PS Ngai he 


Ir is strange how little is known by many sensible 
people about the organising power necessary when a 
large contract for any kind of construction is under- 
taken. Owing to the circumstance that in the early 
days of railway making some of the contractors were of 
humble origin, the tradition has been expanded about 
the competence of navvies to bring difficult works to a 
successful issue. But among the early railway con- 
tractors the most successful were men like THomas 
Brassey, who were endowed with extraordinary 
administrative powers. In our times there is little 
chance for the navvy unless with very small contracts. 
If there is one class of work which demands the exercise 
of constructive power, caution, watchfulness and experi- 
ence, itistheconstructionof areservoir. The catastrophes 
which may follow from a slight settlement or from 2 
few cubic yards of careless work are too well known to 
be discussed. Yet when it was proposed last week to 
give a contract for a newreservoir for Bolton to Messrs. 
Best, of Edinburgh, some of the members of the Council 
insisted that the fitting course was to have the work 
done by the working men of Bolton under Corporation 
officials. Any apprehension about the want of experi- 
ence on the part of officials or workmen was scouted. 
Fortunately there was a large majority of the Council: 
who were able to take a sensible view of the case, and 
the Delph reservoir will be carried out by a firm who 
are acquainted with the risks of that class of work. 


On Wednesday evening a water-colour drawing, Ove 
the Test, Hants, by Mr. AuGustus Wa.trorp WEEDON, 
R.I., was presented to the Architectural Association on 
behalf: of old pupils of the water-colour class as an 
appreciation of friendship, and in pleasant remembrance 
of many happy meetings. Mr. WEEpon was.during four- 
teen years instructor of the class, and endeared himself 
by his genial manner to all the members. ‘The drawing 
was subscribed for as a memorial of his services by the 
following members :—Ernest Bates, C. W. Beaumont, 
A. G. Bewes, Ceci, C. Brewer, H. C. Coruerre, L. S. 
CrossiE, W. E, Davis, Arcu. C. Dicxir, F. R. Farrow, 
BANISTER F, FLETcHER, H. L. Florence, D. THEoporEe 
Fyre, H. R. Gooperuaw, E. Greenop, S. K. GREENSLADE, 
A. TroyteE GriFFITH, Epcar A. Hawkins, A. E. 
Henperson, H. C. R. Hive, I.. Humpurey Jones, 
F, Lisoman, Geo. G. Lynes, E. W. Marsuatt, FRANCIS 
E. .Masey, F. O. Orrtet, ANDREW OLIVER, JOHN 
Ormrop, Wittam A. Pitt, THos. E. Pryce, G. H. 
FELLOWES PrRyNNE, KoTAro Saxkural, W. K. SHiIr_ey, 
A. Dunpar SmitH, LEonarp Strokes, J. W. STonHoLp, 
Wm: H. Town, R. H. Weymouth, T. C, Yares, and 
W. B. G. Lewts, hon. secretary. 


THE twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Glasgow 
Institute of Measurers was held on Monday in the 
Building Trades Exchange. Mr. Joun Baxter, presi- 
dent, was in the chair, The report of the Council for 
the past year was submitted. It stated that the mem- 
bership stood at seventy-four, besides one honorary 
member and seven associates. It was reported that the 
examinations qualifying for membership were held in 
March last. Two candidates passed in the preliminary 
examination and two were successful in the final 
examination, and had been placed on the register of 
associates. A grant of 2/, 2s. had again been made to 
the Technical College for prizes in the classes of build- 
ing construction. The treasurer’s statement sh. ithe 
funds to amount to 656/. 13s. 4d. The office-bearers 
for the ensuing year are as follow :—President, Mr. 
GrorGE B. WaLkerR; vice-president, Mr. . ANTHONY 
PurRDIE; secretary and treasurer, Mr. lHomas N. Hitt, 
F.S.1., 180 Hope Street; auditors of professional 
accounts, Messrs. JoHN Baxter and Joun S. Stewart ; 
other members of Council, Messrs. ALEXANDER DAVIE, 
James D. HeRBErRTSON, JoHN H. Atian, Joun W., Fyre, 
JAMES SMELLIE, ARCHIBALD B. Watson and James P. 
Scort. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


. ‘HE meetings of the County Council were resumed 

on Tuesday. But it must not be supposed that 
«luring the recess the committees were inactive. Tenders 
were received and considered, reports had to be pre- 
wared and administrative duties transacted, although 
caccounts of the proceedings did not regularly come 
before the public. 

In the year which has just commenced economy is 
expected to prevail. Nevertheless, many things must be 
«fone which will be of great importance in the Metropolis, 
sand which cannot be carried out without corresponding 
expenditure. To architects the most important event 
is the erection of the new County Hall. All the draw- 
angs which will represent the final stage of the competi- 
tion must be sent in not later than December 30. As 
“the assessors have shown remarkable expedition in 
-dealing with the 1,199 drawings submitted in the pre- 
liminary stage it may be assumed that a decision may 
tbe arrived at early in 1908, and the Council will have to 
determine the extent which they will be able to build 
<over. 

Probably the decision on the cubical content of 
“buildings will have more general interest. The Building 
Act committee recognise that the large scale on which 
modern industries must be carried out is not possible 
-with such a restriction as is imposed by 250,000 and 
450,000 cubic feet limitations. It is therefore proposed 
un the next session to amend the Building Act in order 
te allow horizontal separation, to remove all restrictions 
«yn the Council’s power to permit increased cubical capa- 
city for buildings of the warehouse class, and to give 
the Council discretionary power with regard to openings 
in party walls, the provision of fire-resisting doors 
constructed of other materials than iron, and the uniting 
-@f buildings. There is no doubt that the manufacturers 
whose interests the County Council are eager to meet 
are desirous of constructing buildings in which concrete 
and steel would be employed. It would be well for the 
‘County Council to consider whether, in amending the 
Building Act, more facilities for that class of construc- 
tion should not be allowed. As the system has proved 
its efficiency, care should be taken to avoid suggesting 
éhat it is inferior to other methods of construction. 
Warehouses and manufactories need not present an 
‘architectural appearance corresponding with that of a 
county hall, and consequently it is unreasonable to 
insist that the building regulations shall be uniform. 

The position assigned to economy in the programme 
of the year must affect the proposals relating to the 
northern frontage of the Strand. “An association of 
private individuals known as the Further Strand Im- 
jprovement Committee,” in spite of their reiterated 
sefforts, have not yet succeeded in persuading the Im- 
yrevements Committee to alter the northern frontage 
between the churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. 
«Clement Danes. It is still maintained that the altera- 
tion would involve a loss of 249,400/., and that the 
enhancement of the view of the Strand being doubtful, 
so heavy a loss is not justified. It is remarkable that 
as yet people who would be likely to build on the 
vacant land have in no way expressed any desire for a 
<change. That may be business tactics ; for if the sites 
«can be brought into disrepute the Council would have to 
“accept more moderate prices for them. If the property 
were an ordinary building estate there is no doubt the 
‘recommendations of such people would have great value. 

The Improvements Committee of tie County Council 
-are only following the general practice. They can claim 
‘that intending leaseholders are indifferent, and while 
‘that state of things continues the efforts of those who 
sare €ager to preserve the views of the churches and the 
fLaw Courts must be in vain. It is strange, but only 
ome additional offer for land in the new street is now 
Pesta beatae Messrs. Mark Juncr & Sons, for 

i Century Building Society, offer S8oo/. a 
year rent for a Site adjoining Danes Inn House with a 
“rontage of 25 feet 6 inches. An offer which was accepted 


last December for a site in Sardinia Street, for y 
rent of 2,coo/, a year was to be paid, and a } 
erected at a cost of 80,o00/., appears to be a fiasc 

There is an indication of a slight change 
policy of the Housing of the Working Classes Con 
On the Totterdown Fields estate at Tooting th 
had erected already 697 cottages, and twelve 
progress. In 1906-7 there was a deficiency o 
1,541/, and a similar loss would excite alarm 
ordinary building society. The Council propos 
ever, to construct within the next three or fou 
496 cottages. As an instalment, authority t 
sixty-seven is sought at a cost of 15,350/, Th 
to have five rooms and a bath-room, thirty-si 
rooms and a box-room, and twenty-eight three 
It appears there is little demand for the five- 
cottages, owing to the number of villas with fiv. 
rooms that have been put up near the estate, — 
unwise policy to interfere with ordinary build 
speculators, who have provided all round Londo 
houses at a very cheap rate. The County | 
committee evidently decided they were justified ir 
humble tenants more accommodation than was nec 
It is therefore satisfactory to find that they ar 
fully considering the policy to be adopted on th 
estates, taking that to mean that the supply of c 
will correspond with the demand for them. ~~ 

The Improvements Committee recommend wor 
will cost only 82,394/. To this may be added io 
a contribution to local improvements; during 1 
nineteen years the average has been 425,675 
most expensive undertaking is a street 60 feet wi 
Gray’s Inn Road to Pentonville Road, with a 
across the centre of the Metropolitan Railway 
at King’s Cross. For the various improyemen 
advised to obtain from Parliament exemption fr 
Lands Clauses Act, in order that when taking por 
gardens, private pavements and strips of open | 
will not be necessary to purchase houses as well. 

The Highways Committee recommend som: 
lines of tramway. The most expensive is fror 
Norwood to the Crystal Palace, which is estimated 
66,623/., and for which the overhead system of 
traction will be adopted. Another tramway 
Crystal Palace from Lordship Lane Railway Ste 
estimated at 49,626/. It is proposed to seek 
from Parliament to employ overhead traction 
between Hammersmith and Putney, and to co 
the line from Hammersmith to Harlesden for 
commodation of the visitors to the Franco- 
Exhibition. a 

The special committee who inquired 
working of the Council’s electricity station in 1 
tion to the Royal Observatory made certain 
mendations regarding the machinery and chi 
The latter were intended to be 272 feet in heigh' 
at the time of the inquiry they were not mot 
204 feet high. The Highways Committee agree t 
height shall not be increased, and the other 
mendations are also to be carried out. The Obse 
is controlled by the Admiralty, and it will also 
the conclusions of the committee, so that it 
considered that for the present the subject is end 

The Finance Committee have arrived at seve! 
clusions of which the effect can hardly be 
pated. Practically there has been hitherto litt 
control over the finances as a whole 
of discussing the subject at any time, whic 
or more members of a committee may desire 
proposed that votes on the capital account shou 
be taken at specified times and early in the yé 
other words, there will be an approach to th 
adopted by Government, for the Budget will hav 
discussed and approved by the whole Council. 
consequently be necessary for each committee | 
pare a whole year’s estimates in advance. The al 
ment will, no doubt, involve more labour on the 
the officials and unless there is provision for ‘ 
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it will be difficult to meet requirements which 
uddenly arise. But if economy is secured, the 
on whom the burden of taxation falls will rejoice 
change. One of its advantages may be that 
tors who tender for works will be allowed longer 


make inquiries. 


3EORGE’S CATHEDRAL, SOUTHWARK. 


> announcement of an intention to complete the 
‘ower of St. George’s Roman Catholic Cathedral 

give satisfaction to all inhabitants of the 
olis who are desirous of seeing long vistas of 

closed by a prominent structure. WELBy 

who designed the building, in a letter to 
Ron, the French archzeologist and author of the 
own book on iconography, wrote :—" L’église de 
xeorges a Londres vous fera plaisir. Elle a 
eds de long. Le clocher aura 317 pieds de 
- jusqu’a la croix de la fléche.” BENJAMIN 
, in his Life of Puciy, adds, “ The base of this 
is only yet built, and according to present 
ances there seems little hope of the structure 
ever completed according to Pucin’s design.” 
made more than one design for the cathedral, 
s to be desired, for the sake of architectural unity, 
ienever the tower is raised to its full height as is 
plated his intentions will be respected. 
in historical sense the cathedral is interesting, as 
yal of “True Principles.” The majority of the 
t works of architecture consists of churches and 
s, and all lovers of the art must hope that the 
ill be far distant when such buildings will be 
eded by Cartye’s “ Cathedral of Immensity,” and 
be no longer possible, in the words of the 
it Mariner— 

_ To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

_ While each to his great Father bends, 
_ Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
__ And youths and maidens gay. 


the beginning of the nineteenth century anyone 
isited the Roman Catholic churches of London 
imagine that architecture was not tolerated, or 
Ie evolution of architecture had produced the most 
icious structures. That might be ascribed partly 
influence of the penal laws, partly to ignorance, 
ainly to poverty. ~The examples must have been 
| to those foreigners who were acquainted with 
eat cathedrals and churches of the Continent. 
In 1838, when an endeavour was about to be 
to produce a change, has left a description of the 
n Catholic churches then existing :— 


re is Moorfields, he wrote, like a theatre, with its 
lum and boxes; Warwick Street, a concert-room in 
ense of the word—an abomination; Lincoln’s Inn, 
nd grated like a chapel for convicts ; the rest dirty, 
ly, conventicle-looking buildings, with the exception 
lohn’s Wood chapel, which, though infinitely superior 
others, savours far too much of the nineteenth 
. With this single exception there is not, in fact, 
the slightest degree suitable for the sacred purposes 
ch it is destined or which is calculated to impress 
nd with the sublimity of true religion. All are 
ted, on the contrary, to produce the worst effects on 
id, and I can hardly wonder at the insulting levity of 
t displayed by those Protestants who enter them. 


GIN somehow early fell into the way, which is 
ot uncommon, of running down contemporary 
cts—who, to his mind, appeared to be “men, for 
st part, utterly despicable ; who venture to pro- 
noble art for the sole purpose of prostituting it 
grading it to their own private interests ”—and 
works. But his description of the churches is 
ned by old drawings and prints. Cardinal 
ry relates that when he was a boy his father, who 

o hear a piece of music, brought him to the chapel 
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in Warwick Street, and, although having a precocious 
interest in ecclesiastical details, he was unable to recal} 
more than a pulpit, a preacher and a boy with a censer_ 

It was therefore a courageous attempt to propose 
the erection of a cathedral of a superior character in one- 
of the poorest districts of London. Pucin, who had 
made himself prominent by his writings and drawings, 
prepared designs of a grandiose building in 1838. Any— 
one who looked at the views might well imagine that 
the Ages of Faith had returned and that unlimited funds: 
were to be at the architect’s disposal. “ The eternal 
lack of pence which vexeth public men” is especially 
hard upon enthusiastic architects. Poor Pucin had to 
own afterwards that with the exception of his owm 
church at Ramsgate, where he was paymaster as well 
as architect, he never had a chance of producing 2 
single fine ecclesiastical building. Even that churel 
is still incomplete. “St. George’s,” he said, ‘ was 
spoilt by the very instructions laid down by the com— 
mittee, that it was to hold 3,000 people on the floor at 2 
limited price; in consequence, height, proportion, 
everything was sacrificed to meet these conditions.” 

The cathedral of St. George was commenced about 
1840. Pucin was then only twenty-eight, but he must 
have had enough experience to be aware that unless. 
rich men like Lord SHREWsBURY were willing to con— 
tribute liberally the money to build Roman Catholic 
churches was derived mainly from the pennies of the 
poor. St. George’s covered a large area, and it was. 
impossible that the walls could attain the height which 
PuGIn sought after as the first essential of Gothic. It 
had to replace a building erected in 1793 in which it 
was essential, in order to provide accommodation, to 
surround the nave with a gallery. It was the necessi— 
ties of the congregation which were dominant with the 
bishop and clergy, and they could only expect the 
realisation of Pucin’s dreams in a remote age. 

What seemed to be unaccountable was that having 
adequate space and being a stickler for orientation, 
he should neglect that ancient principle of church 
planning. It may have been through economy that he 
also employed for the walls the common brick which so 
easily becomes stained in a London atmosphere. What. 
was intended to be the principal entrance to the church 
had to be sacrificed to an organ gallery. A chancel 
screen which was introduced gave rise to much con- 
troversy, and, indeed, there were many features about 
the building which were objected to by laymen as well as 
by architects. But none of the critics was more sarcastic 
than Jonn Ruskin. He had been annoyed in witnessing 
the indifference to painting and sculpture of the clergy 
of Italian churches, and he came to the conclusion that 
Romanism was not only incapable of producing any- 
thing great in art, but could not preserve what had been. 
given to it. The griffins of the cathedral of Verona 
were made to serve as line-props for a washerwoman- 
Caricatures for sale were allowed to be fastened on the 
shafts of St. Mark’s, Venice. Altar-pieces were being 
destroyed by candle-droppings. Pucin was accepted as 
the chief representative of Catholic art in England, and 
was turned into a victim for the misdeeds of centuries 
in foreign churches. His desire to have ample room for 
the expression of architectural qualities was treated as 
if it arose from conceit in the possession of imaginary 
powers, as in the following extract from “ The Stones 
of Venice ” :— 

Phidias can niche himself in the corner of a pediment,. 
Raphael expatiate within the circumference of a clay 
platter ; but Pugin is inexpressible in less than a cathedral. 
Let his ineffableness be assured of this, once for all, that 
no difficulty or restraint ever happened to a man of real 
power, but his power was the more manifested in the con- 
tending with, or conquering it; and that there is no field’ 
so small, no cranny so contracted, but that a great spirit 
can house and manifest itself therein, The thunder that 
smites the Alps into dust can gather itself into the width of 
a golden wire. Whatever greatness there was in you, had’ 
it been Buonarotti’s own, you had room enough for it in a 
single niche ; you might have put the whole power of it 
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into two feet cube of Caen stone. St. George’s was not 
high enough for want of money? But was it want of money 
that made you put that blunt, overloaded, laborious ogee 
door into the side of it? Was it for lack of funds that you 
sunk the tracery of the parapet in its clumsy zigzags ? 
Was it in parsimony that you buried its paltry pinnacles 
in that eruption of diseased crockets ? Or in pecuniary 
embarrassment that you set up the belfry fools’-caps with 


the mimicry of dormer windows, which nobody can ever | 


reach nor look out of ? Not so, but in mere incapability of 
better things. I am sorry to have to speak thus of any 
living architect ; and there is much in this man, if he were 


rightly estimated, which we might both regard and profit 


by. He has a most sincere love for his profession, a hearty 
honest enthusiasm for pixes and piscinas ; and though he 
will never design so much as a pix or a piscina thoroughly 
well, yet better than most of the experimental architects of 
the day. Employ him by all means, but on small work. 
Expect no cathedrals of him; but no one, at present, can 
design a better finial. There is an exceedingly beautiful 
one over the western door of St. George’s; and there is 
some spirited impishness and switching of tails in the sup- 
porting figures at the impost. Only do not allow his good 
designing of finials to be employed as an evidence in 
matters of divinity, nor thence deduce the incompatibility 
of Protestantism and art. 


We believe the passage we have quoted was deleted 


by Ruskin from the later editions of his work. But it | 


is important as evidence of the spirit in which an effort 
to revive Gothic was received by contemporaries. It 
is, moreover, remarkable that there was much in 
common between the two men. Neither Pucin nor 
Ruskin could be said to have followed the customary 
routine for gaining knowledge of architecture. Neither 
cared much for the accepted divisions of periods of 
Gothic architecture, although both believed in the 
superiority of Gothic over Classic forms. Both valued 
the auxiliary arts of painting and sculpture, both were 
dogmatic writers and both displayed a contempt for the 
conventionalities of English life. Rusxtn probably 
was of opinion that “two stars keep not their motion 
in one sphere,” and the student of Christ Church and 
the heir to a large fortune from whom artists expected 
commissions could hardly believe that a man who had 
passed through so many experiences was much more 
than acharlatan. But with all his fortune and cleverness 
in drawing. RUSKIN was not competent to make such a 
design as Pucin submitted for Southwark Cathedral. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


A MEETING of the Liverpool Cathedral committee was 
held on Monday. Sir Wm. B. Forwood presided, 
and there were also present the Bishop of Liverpool, Arch- 
deacon Madden, Canon Penrhyn, Canon Sylvester, Rev. C. 
Harris, Messrs. Arthur Earle, Robert Gladstone, A. Cros- 
thwaite, Richard Dart, T. Sutton Timmis, F. M. Radcliffe, 
J. Alderson Smith (hon. secretary) and G. Gilbert Scott 
(architect). j 

Mr. Scott presented a report on the progress which is 
being made with the building. He stated that the lady 
chapel has been advanced up to the window sills, and the 
triforium has been nearly completed. The vestries walls 
have been carried up to their full height, and the vestry 
aisle has been completed to the height of the ceiling. The 
walls of the choir are being proceeded with, and also the 
piers, and it is now possible to obtain some idea of the size 
and spaciousness of the choir when completed. Mr. Scott 
also submitted complete drawings of the lady chapel, show- 
ing the tracings of the windows and the triforium, which 
were approved by the committee. 

\ letter was read from the family of the late Mr. Robert 
Morrison, whose firm are contractors for the building of the 
cathedral, and who when he was alive took the warmest 
interest in the work. The letter stated that the family 
would like to erect in Mr. Morrison’s memory two windows 
in the lady chapel, one from his widow and the other from 
his children. 

The committee very gratefully accepted this offer with 
the expression of their appreciation of the personal interest 


which Mr. Morrison took in the work of the building of the 
cathedral during his lifetime, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATIQ 
pe opening meeting of the Association for the ; 
1907-8 was held on Friday evening last in ¢} 
mises at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. Walter 
president, in the chair. i 
The following gentlemen. were elected ‘memt 
Messrs. C. W. Bowles, G. Norman, H. F. L, Pilch, 
E. W. T. Hoare, jun. vc me 
The President distributed the prizes, medals and 
cates gained by students in the last session, =—S§_— 


‘Presidential Address. 


selection of a subject a task of no little difficult 

The past history of the Association and i 
hopes for the future, and the whole duty of a 
from the time he enters the schools till he finally lay; 
his pencil, have been constantly dealt with by you 
Presidents, and at first sight it does not seem that mc 
be said. Yet the actual position of the Architectural 
ciation and the position of the architect changes so, 
from year to year, that I think I may confidently ask 


listen once more to a few words on the same subject; 


I cannot begin my address to you without some ¢ 
sion of thanks for the very great honour that you hav 
me in placing me in this chair. As years go on 
of President becomes one of increasing difficul 
account of what is expected of him and the amot 


and secondly on account of the difficulty « 
worthily the distinguished Presidents before hi 


misgivings that I enter upon my year of offic 
your help and co-operation, and that of the Co 
I may not altogether fail. Your past president, M 
Balfour, was well fitted to carry on the work | 
Architectural Association, and his most unfortunat 
down in health was a very real disaster not onl 
but to you. If there was one man who was 
able to do good work it was Mr. Balfour, and I 
will all agree with me in wishing him a spee 
plete recovery. His work fell naturally on 
presidents, and to Mr. A. Needham Wilson you o 
debt of gratitude, whilst I can only say that a 
President I gained much knowledge of the wor 
now been laid on my shoulders. 

During the past session many important chi 
been made in the educational work of the Ar 
Association, and as you all know the schools, bo! 
evening, have been placed under the charge of one m i 
Mr. H. P. G. Maule—in whose hands I think we can 
leave the educational work. He has under him 
efficient body of assistant masters, and with Mr. 
Varndell as master.of the evening school, the ine 
success of our schools, I think, is a matter of very 
gratification. 

As a consequence of these changes we lose 
Green, whose work in the evening schools was of im 
value to the Architectural Association. We also li 
services of Mr. J. H. Squire, Mr. J. H. Markham, | 
Welford and Mr. F. R. Hiorns, and I wish on behalf 
Architectural Association to thank them most sil 
for their work in the past and wish them success 1! 
future careers. oe 

The day school at present numbers some Six 
students, under the guidance of seven masters, whil 
are sixty-five students in the evening school. These 
must give us all ground for serious thought, esp 
when we think of the comparatively short time (so! 
years) that the schools have been in existence. 
sight it would seem that from these schools alo! 
number of architects annually entering the professiot 
great in proportion to the work to be done, and the ¥ 
of encouraging so many young men to enter the lis 
be questioned. But after reflection it seems to met 
justification of our educational system can be four 
old days, up to some fifteen to twenty years ago, wh 
system of articled pupils was the, only means of le 
our work, many more incompetent students enter 
profession. The want of method in teaching, if tea 
could be called, resulted in the fact that comparative 
emerged who could properly be called qualified arch 
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ae think that after taking all things into consideration 
ung men set out to be architects now than twenty 
| ago, but they are now more under observation, and 
standard of proficiency has increased beyond all 
ure. This can only be counted a gain to the pro- 
m at large; also under our system it 1s possible for 
yaster in the school to ascertain at an early period the 
ble chances of success of each individual student 
e it is too late for him to take up any other profession. 
connection with our schools I should like to say that 
st report from the Board of Architectural Education 
wminently satisfactory, and it is a matter of congratula- 
hat after some correspondence and meetings with the 
| Academy authorities our educational work as now 
ised has met with approval. 
wish here to state that it has been decided to open a 
Jass (particulars of which are furnished in the Brown 
), and it is hoped that many will take advantage of the 
_ The study of the life under an efficient master is of 
great importance to architects, and a branch of our 
ing too much neglected ; the exceptional opportunity 
offered is one of which I hope many members will 
themselves. 


o the retiring members of the Council, Messrs. John’ 


ay and Arnold Mitchell, on your behalf, I offer our 
best thanks both for their services and their generous 
ibutions to the building fund, and to the new members, 
}rumwell Thomas and Messrs. J. S. Gibson, F. D. 
1am and Baxter Greig I offer a very cordial welcome. 
9 our hon. secretaries we owe a great deal, and 
jally to Mr. Henry Tanner, who is now one of your 
presidents. 5 
o the permanent officials the Association owes more 
it has any idea of, and the excellent work done by 
Jriver and his assistants makes it possible to carry on 
ver increasing affairs of the Architectural Association 
satisfactory manner. No one who has. not been 
lately connected with the inner working of our Asso- 
mis able to appreciate the painstaking and devoted 
: which is being done in all directions by Mr. Driver, 
without his knowledge, tact and energy the position of 
ident of your Society would be an impossible one. 
‘he Association has lost many of its members during 
yast year, and special reference must be made to the 
1 of its past hon. secretary, Mr. A. Maryon Watson. 
inerease in membership has been satisfactory. We 
have | 4727 on our books, and it is hoped that during 
oma session we shall further add to our members. 
Ve have now settled down in our new premises, and it 
ith very great satisfaction that I am able to announce 
our bu ding debt has been rediiced to 712/, We must, 
ever, not consider that our work is done, for though we 
it very shortly to be free from debt, the yearly increase 
ar expenses, especially in connection with our educa- 
il work, leaves but a small margin of safety. We must 
|areserve fund on which we may be able to draw in 
3 of emergency, but without being unduly optimistic, I 
‘we may feel satisfied with our present financial posi- 
_More particularly as we have as hon. treasurer our 
President, Mr. H. T. Hare, an old and tried friend of 
\rchitectural Association. 
‘ur warmest thanks are due to the Royal Institute 
S$ generous support, both financially and morally. It 
natter of congratulation that we have received in the 
and still continue to receive from the leading body of 
rofession such encouragement. and sympathy, without 
1 we should find our work exceedingly difficult if not 
ssible. I may add that our collection of casts is now 
ged, and shouid be of immense value; and I am glad 
ul that the general public are taking more interest in 
1useum., 


he position held by the Architectural Association was 
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Mique position as the great educating body in the pro- 
on We represent the younger generation in a way 
10 other society can claim to do, and in spite of our 
) We are the teachers. This somewhat anomalous 
es 1S in reality our greatest strength. By a combina- 
° wee we have assumed the position and 
aa lity of a great educating body. The Royal Insti- 
Bee? ig we owe so much, cannot undertake the 
heathens voluntarily laid on our own shoulders, and 
The ea represent the younger side of the profes- 
the tapes  prades and high ideals of youth, combined 
aches eG or hard work, alone make it possible for 
€ of education to succeed; without these we 


| 


* so high as at the present time. We occupy a peculiar | 


should become dull and academic, unattractive and ineffi- 
cient. But a body of young men who are educating each 
other would not be successful: without cohesion. 

Our Association has within itself opportunities not only 
for education but for social intercourse. Our athletic clubs 
are growing in numbers and popularity, the musical talent 
amongst our members is of a high order and the opportunity 
of meeting one another in many ways outside our profes- 
sional work is not the least valuable of the many advantages 
of the Architectural Association. 

_ But there is a point in connection with this subject 
which, I think, needs emphasis. There is a very large 
amount of organising work to be done which involves time 
and trouble, and members are not always ready to give 
these when called upon. If our Association is to continue 
on the lines which we have now laid down, each member 
must realise that it is his own individual effort that is 
required to further our aims and insure success. On each 
member rests this responsibility. He must be willing to give 
up his time if called upon to serve on committees, and to 
show by his example that he is a real member of the 
Architectural Association, and not be content alone to reap 
benefits resulting from the work of his fellow-members. 
Let us all work together to this end, so that the cohesion 
of which I spoke just now may be a reality. 

I must ask the elder members to bear with me if I lay 
particular stress on the youthful side of the Architectural 
Association. But I doubt if any of us really feel old, and 
as far as our profession is concerned I think architects never 
grow old—I mean that they are always learning, though 
the capacity for acquiring and retaining knowledge may 
decrease with years. I am sure they will agree with me 
when I say that the desire to continue their education 
increases as time goes on—with the expansion of our 
horizon our thirst for knowledge grows stronger. We 
see more clearly the difficulties in our path and are 
more lenient to the mistakes of others. Our outlook is 
wider, and we endeavour to grasp the larger issues and 
strive for breadth and dignity, which are the greatest attri- 
butes of all fine architecture. 

To the student whose career is before him I would say 
cultivate the practice of observation and endeavour to 
train the senses not only to see accurately but to retain 
facts. Sketching from memory is an excellent way of 
training the mind in this direction—sketch and measure 
whenever opportunities arise. R. L. Stevenson in one of 
his delightful essays tell us that as a boy he always carried 
with him two books, one to read and one to write in. Sol 
would say, always have a sketch book in your pocket and 
keep your eyes open, and you will be astonished to find 
what a useful amount of information you will collect in a 
comparatively short time. Be accurate—it is astonishing 
how inaccurate many people are and into what difficulties 
it leads them. 

The young architect is indeed the heir of all the ages. 
For him exists all that is noble and beautiful in the past. 
This is his glorious heritage, but in order that he may enter 
in and take possession he must have both sympathy and 
knowledge. I want each one of you to fee! this personally. 
Do not be content only to sketch and measure whenever 
opportunity occurs, but read all that you can of the history 
of the architecture you are sketching, and endeavour to get 
at the thought which lies behind the work. For it is more 
than true that there is no new thing under the sun—each 
feature in succeeding styles has its origin in something 
done before, and each genuine piece of architecture can be 
traced through its evolution back to the original thought 
which produced it. Remember, too, that architecture is 
founded on necessity, and no building worthy of the name 
of architecture can be produced which does not fulfil the 
conditions for which it is intended. These conditions are 
altering every day, and he who would be successful must 
not only realise these changes, but also understand the con- 
ditions in the past which have produced the successful 
results which we all venerate. 

Thus architecture to be alive must be progressive, and 
grow like other natural things. It cannot begin suddenly 
to produce entirely different forms any more than the rose 
tree can produce another kind of flower, and, like the rose, 
it requires judicious but severe pruning from time to time— 
cut off all the dead shoots and the unhealthy buds right 
back to the parent stem, for from that alone can we hope to 
see any beautiful blossom 

Cultivate self-reliance and the power of honestly facinz 
difficulties with no shirking: you will often be surprised to 
find how difficulties diminish when fairly faced. — 
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If after an honest endeavour you cannot find your way 
out of your troubles, you have here in the Association many 
who will willingly help, and this brings. me to another 
point—cultivate friendships while you are young. ‘That is 
the time when all the greatest friendships are formed. 
Youth is invaluable if only for this opportunity of making 
friends amongst the fellow workers of your own age—it 
will be more difficult as years go on, and in the keenness 
of competition we find little time to make friends. Hero 
worship is again a prerogative of youth and undoubtedly 
has its advantages, and is a healthy sign if not carried to 
excess. We all have had our heroes, and their influence 
on our life and work we older men can recognise ; fortunate 
indeed is he whose judgment was sound and who has 
gained nothing but strength from the influence of the 
master in whose footsteps he attempted to tread. 

Another of the advantages opened to the student by the 
present system of our day school before entering an office 
is the opportunity of getting advice on what to sketch and 
Jook for on his travels. I can well remember my feelings 
of bewilderment when first going abroad without any 
definite ideas. The practice of making a sketching tour on 
the Continent on completion of one’s articles is not so 
prevalent as in days gone by. It is a custom which 1s well 
worthy to be observed, but to attempt it without some 
personal help and advice will in all probability lead to little 
benefit. A definite idea of what to aim at in sketching and 
measuring is as essential to the student as it is to the archi- 
tect in his designs. To travel with one’s eyes open is one 
thing, but to have them directed in the right direction is 
quite another matter. 

The Architectural Association organises a great many 
visits both to old and new work, which I fear are not too 
well attended. But I strongly recommend everyone to 
avail themselves of the opportunity of seing examples of 
good architecture which may not occur again—the critical 
faculties are sharpened by the many different views ex- 
pressed on these occasions, and it is astonishing how often 
interesting points appear as the result of a keen dis- 
cussion which might otherwise have escaped attention. 
I have purposely confined most of my remarks to 
the student who is setting forth on the difficult path 
of architecture, and in conclusion I would say, persevere 
in your work here in the schools, so as to get all the 
advantage possible from the system of training provided for 
you. Sketch and measure wherever possible with dis- 
crimination, and keep in mind the ultimate end of all your 
work. Be thorough and conscientious in all things. Build 
up your store of knowledge bit by bit, so as to fit yourselves 
for the responsibility that devolves on all architects. You 
will some day be in the position 6f spending someone elsé’s 
money, and you will be required not only to show your 
knowledge, but to give the best possible value both from an 
artistic and cemmercial point of view. 

Realise when the time comes to practise what you have 
learnt, and that each piece of work, however small, has an 
altimate effect not only on your personal career, but on 
architecture in general. Every piece of work honestly and 
thoughtfully carried out advances our profession, and no 
work is too small or insignificant. From the smallest 
things may come the greatest. Beware of beginning to 
practise too soon. Many well-equipped and capable men 
have retarded if not ruined their future by premature 
practice—an extra year of study may make the whole 
difference between failure and success. Keep your eyes 
open and your intelligence sharpened wherever you go. 
Remember the broad rules of life and practise self-reliance 
and self-restraint. Realise that you will be called upon 
some day to show of what you are made. An architect 
requires more than mere technical knowledge of his pro- 
fession if he is to be successful. The importance of a 
sound education is enormous. A public school, followed 
by an university degree, is not within the reach of all, but 
a general knowledge of the world can be acquired by each 
one of us. Modern languages, music, athletics, &c., all 
help to equip the student, and no outside knowledge comes 
amiss. 

There are few points in the social life of our times with 
which an architect is not sooner or later brought into contact 
in the exercise of his profession. 

It is ‘easy to abuse athletics, but to play games brings 
out many qualities such as courage, patience, accuracy, for- 
bearance and perseverance, which not only develop the 
character, but fit a man “ to meet his enemy in the gate.” 

Mr. A. NEEDHAM Witson proposed a vote of thanks to 
the President for his address, and congratulated him on the 


proud position he had been called upon to occupy 
Association. Although it was mo easy matter to fol 
the long line of distinguished presidents who had fille 
office, yet he thought the Association were also to hy 
gratulated on having a president who would be 5 
worthy successor to his predecessors. The speaker re 
to the balance of the debt on the building fund 
reminded members that it had been the great aim , 
Balfour to clear the debt during his year of office, but ; 
spoiled his endeavours. The speaker therefore sug, 
that the members should show their appreciation ; 
Balfour by renewing their efforts to clear the debt , 
the ensuing session. The progressive vitality of the 
ciation was a source of gratification to those responsit 
its management. They endeavoured to the best of 
ability to keep ahead of the requirements of the ag 
he hoped they would see a period of increased pros 
under the present system. Aas 

Mr. H. T. Hare seconded the motion, which was 
ported by Messrs. Leonard Stokes, G. H. Fellowes P 
and A. Keen. aie, 

The Presipent announced that at the next meeti 
October 18 a paper by Mr. Halsey Ricardo entitled “' 
ment in Architecture” would be read. : aie 


AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS. — 
O many beyond the immediate circle of his later 
the death of Augustus Saint-Gaudens, say: 
Kenyon Cox in The Architectural Record of New York 
have brought a sense of personal loss. He had a ¢ 
for friendship, and in the course of his brilliant caree 
established intimate relations with men in many wa 
life; and no one who had ever known him well, ho: 
separated from him by these last years of illness and 
parative retirement, can have felt anything other tl 
deep and continuing affection for him. To his friend 
man himself seemed greater and finer even than his: 
and the gap he has left in their lives will be harder 
than his vacant place in American art. : 
No one who ever came in contact with him, no on¢ 
ever saw his portrait can have missed one of his domir 
characteristics, a fiery and compelling energy. That « 
ordinary head, with its heavy brow beetling above the 
but piercing eyes, its crisp and wiry hair, its projectin 
and great, strongly-modelled nose, was alive with p 
Not so readily discernible at a glance were the gentle 
the patience, the sweetness, the delicate sensitiv 
and abounding sympathy that were equally a p: 
his nature. He could be almost ruthless in the asst 
of his will when he felt it necessary to be so, yet 
was a tenderheartedness in him which made it distre 
to him to inflict pain on anyone, and which made 
strike the harder, ,;when he did strike, to have it 
with. He was entirely and wholeheartedly devot 
his art, and until his later years had few other inte 
one of the greatest alleviations of this time of sufi 
being his broadening and deepening love for nature ai 
literature. Music he had always loved. It was his” 
tion to his art which caused his rare acts of self-asse 
and it was this same devotion, no less than his né 
kindliness, that made him ever helpful to younger a 
who showed any promise of achievement. Even 1 
last months of pain he would summon what was | 
his old strength to give a word of criticism and a 
above all a word of commendation, to anyone who 0 
the one or had earned the other. The essential goo 
of the man was most felt by those who were closest t¢ 
and he could command, as few have been able to di 
loyalty and love of the assistants upon whose aid he 
more and more forced to rely. The faculty of com! 
cating to them his ideas and desires and of prod 
through the hands of others, work essentially his 
became extraordinarily developed in him, at cost 0! 
heroic effort and of what strain upon brain and ner 
one can ever know. te 
But however much his vivid and lovable Pé 
ality may have meant to his friends, for the wo 
large it is his work that counts and will endure, ™* 
earned for himself the recognised position not 59 | 
of our foremost sculptor as of our greatest artist, 
indeed he was one of the first artists of his day ™ 
country. It is not difficult to understand the fe 
though one may not entirely sympathise with it, the 
art was scarcely sculpturesque in its essential quality. 
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the morceau was not especially his affair, and 
mass and weight and structure, of stress and 
were not those which most 
sted him. He did not, apparently, care greatly for 
uman figure as a figure—an affair of bones and 
-s and integument—and, after his student days, pro- 
no nude except the purely decorative Diana of the 
on Square Tower. But in the presence of such work 
what, after all, does it matter whether or not we 
‘t sculpturesque, or whether we call it sculpture at all, 
ent some new name for it? It is art, and art of the 
and most profound. So Ghiberti may be said to 
yroduced pictures in bronze rather than true reliefs, 
‘chel Angelo, a sculptor if ever there was one, thought 
ates of San Giovanni worthy to be the gates of 
ise, and the world would almost as lief be without 
iefs of the Parthenon as without Ghiberti’s pictures. 
an age too much given to naturalism, to the scientific 
+ and to the display of technical ability, Saint- 
ns was always and essentially the artist, the artificer 
uty, the searcher for perfection. First of all, and by 
, he was a designer, and exquisiteness of design was 
ality he most consciously strove for—the quality on 
he expended his unresting, unending, persevering 
Never was artistic conscience more exacting, choice 
fastidious, industry more unwearied, and the result 
sroportionate to the effort. There is nothing more 
, more delicate in line, more ethereal in illusiveness 
face than his many small reliefs, portraits of women 
hildren; nothing more purely and nobly beautiful 
his caryatids or angelic figures, and his ‘power of 
1 rose with the dignity of his subject until it reached 
unsurpassable expressiveness of composition as is 
n in the Shaw memorial or the equestrian statue of 


ling of 
sms of 
ire of movement, 
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it that which makes the art of Saint-Gaudens so 
icant for us is a yreater power than this conscious 
f design; itis what must always be a more or less 
jscious power—that of a penetrating and creative 
ination. Without his strength of imagination he 
d have been a delightful decorative artist, worthy to 
mpared with the most charming of the Florentines ; 


it he became something much more than this—he 


1 its less uncommon form Saint-Gaudens’s imaginative 
r shows itself in his grasp of character—in that 
yathetic perception and unerring presentation of 


iduality which makes him one of the greatest modern 
ers of the portrait statue. His earliest important work, 
rarragut, showed this’command of characterisation in 
a slightly less degree than his more mature produc- 


, and it reached its culmination in such masterly pre- 
tions of personality as the Lincoln and the Sherman. 
instinctive knowledge of the significant elements of 
acter, the elimination of the merely accidental, the 
ity of feeling and the breadth of treatment evinced in 
, Place such figures as these among the world’s few 
hy Monuments to its great men. Half French, half 
, as he was by blood, Saint-Gaudens was wholly 
rican in feeling. He had lived through the time of 
‘vil War and had felt the stir of it in his veins, and these 
ssentations of the heroes of that conflict are among the 
national as they are among the most vital things that 
rica has produced in art. 

‘ore evidently, though not more really, imaginative is 
iwention of such an ideal portrait as the Deacon Chapin 
ortrait of such convincing verisimilitude that one has 
ulty in believing that it is invented and that no such 
idiment of New England puritanism ever existed 
e flesh. But the highest flights of Saint-Gaudens’s 
ation were in the invention of such ideal or sym- 
al figures as the Angel of Death in the Shaw 
orial or the striding Victory of the Sherman group. 
as a bold enterprise to place them where they are, 
ling thus in the same work the real and the ideal, the 
i and the allegorical, but the boldness is justified by 
‘ss. In either case the entire work is keyed to the 
_ of these figures, and the figures themselves are no 
* conventional allegories, no purely decorative acces- 
S, but true creations. To their creator the unseen was 
al as the seen—nay, it was more so. That Shaw was 
§ to-his death at the command of duty was the only 
s that made Shaw memorable. That Sherman was 
hae to a victory the fruits of which should be peace 
the essential thing aboutSherman. Death and Duty— 


its expression in a figure entirely original and astonishingly 
living, a person as truly as Shaw or Sherman themselves: 
He could not have left them out. It were better to give up 
the work entirely than to do it otherwise than as he saw it. 

But the most profoundly original and imaginative of 
Saint-Gaudens’s creations is that wonderful, enigmatic, 
brooding figure in the cemetery at Washington—a figure 
that has been called by many names and whose meaning is 
mystery—a figure one would wish, were it possible, to 
place above his own tomb as the fitting memorial of his 
genius. Her enigma remains unsolved, but such an artist 
as he who made her is surely immortal in the only sense 
in which humanity can be sure of immortality. His mind, 
his spirit, his character, have taken on enduring forms and 
are become a part of the inheritance of mankind. And 
even if,in the lapse of ages, his name should be forgotten— 
as are the names of many great artists who have gone before 
him—yet his works will remain; and while any fragment 
of them is decipherable the world will be the richer in that 
he lived. 


A VARIED CAREER. 


N official notice is given by the Chicago Chapter of the 

late James Rowland Willett, a member. He was 

born in Dublin, Ireland, June 23, 1831, but went with his 

parents when quite young to America, and settled in Phila- 
delphia. He died in Chicago, Illinois, May 9, 1907. 

Mr. Willett started in life as a stereotype moulder, after- 
wards matriculated in the Polytechnic College of the State 
of Pennsylvania and received his degree as Bachelor of 
Mine Engineering in 1854. He practised this profession 
until the outbreak of the Civil War. Then he entered the 
United States army and was appointed by General Freemont 
in 1861 as lieutenant of engineers. He performed duty as 
an engineer of fortifications and took active part in many 
battles. In 1863 he was made post engineer at Nashville 
and had charge of the construction of all fortifications in 
and about Nashville. In 1864 he was made inspector of 
fortifications of the district of Tennessee. During this year 
he was also made major of volunteer engineers, at the same 
time being made chief inspector of railroad defences. He 
was discharged from the army September 26, 1865, with 
the rank of brevet lieutenant-colonel. After the war 
Mr. Willett was appointed inspector to report on the 
condition of the Government buildings throughout the 
South which had been destroyed by the ravages of the 
war, after which he was appointed superintendent of the 
erection of the new Government building at Nashville, 
Tenn., and commenced the practice of architecture. Just 
after the fire he moved to Chicago and opened an office, the 
first commission being the building for the Chicago Times, 
one of the leading papers. In 1876 he built the first large 
apartment building in Chicago. In 1878 he was appointed 
architect for the Eastern Hospital for the Insane at Kan- 
kakee, Ill., the first asylum to adopt the cottage system. 
During his practice in Chicago he was architect for’ many 
public and private buildings throughout the West. In 1900 
Mr. Willett retired from business and devoted the rest of 
his life to books and study. He was a deep student and a 
vigorous worker as weil as an authority on many branches 
of his profession, contributing many reviews on professional 
books to architectural ‘journals. He lectured, wrote and 
did considerable research work in graphics and in the 
heating of buildings. 

Mr. Willett joined the American Institute of Architects 
in 1870 and was one of the organisers of the Chicago 
Chapter. He was always zealous in maintaining the high 
standing of his profession, honourable in his dealings with 
his brother architects and never in any way compromising 
for the sake of a commission. 


The Selby Abbey restoration committee have met and 
reported that the total funds amounted to 37,000/. The 
elevation of the tower in accordance with the original 
design of the structure which fell in 1690 was discussed, 
and it was decided to proceed with the project. The 
meeting resolved to erect a choir screen in accordance with 
Mr. J. Oldrid Scott’s design at a probable cost of 7oo/, A 
considerable saving on the estimates was reported, and 
with an additional sum of 10,000/. the abbey would be com- 
pletely restored, including the erection of the south tran- 
sept. The reopening of the nave will take place on 


ory and Peace—in each case the compound ideal found | October 19. 
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Ir was decided at a public meeting held in May that 
a minimum of 250,o00/. was needed to enable the 
University of Oxford to meet the more pressing demands 
upon it. Contributions amounting to 56,700/. have 
been promised, and Lord Curzon, as Chancellor of the 
University, appeals for the’ completion of the sum 
required. <A large proportion will have to be expended 
on building. A chemical laboratory to cost 30,o00/., an 
electrical laboratory to cost 15,ooo/, an engineering 
laboratory to cost a similar amount, and laboratories 
for hygiene and materia medica are needed. More 
lecture and classrooms are desirable. Dr. ARTHUR 
Evans is making a special appeal for the purchase of 
property which is a source of danger to the Ashmolean 
Museum and University galleries. It comprises a 
builder’s extensive timber store and a petrol store. The 
galleries most immediately threatened from the first effect 
of a conflagration include those containing the priceless 
specimens of the Fortnum collection, the lobby with the 
Tradescant collection, and the annexe to the picture 
gallery, with the Rembrandt etchings. Should a 
serious fire break out in the neighbouring sheds and 
stables the main part of the picture galleries also could 
hardly escape. If the whole of the property necessary 
to insure safety could be acquired the outlay would be 
30,000/, Additions to the museum and galleries are 
necessary, and the estimated outlay is at least 16,o00/. 
An Egyptian-room and a lecture theatre are also 
essential, and would involve a cost of about 5,o00/. It 
is claimed that owing to the really perilous situation in 
which both the museum and galleries are placed it is im- 
possible to deny that some of these needs are of a more 
urgent nature than those of any other University 
institution. 


IRELAND is a poor.country. But Government depart- 
ments are in error when they conclude that materials 
must be cheaper than in England, and that workmen 
will accept less wages. The low prices which were 
fixed for labourers’ cottages is an instance of their 
mistaken views. The National schools, which seem to 
be in danger of collapse, are proofs that strange notions 
about cheap building existed several years ago. 
Another instance is likely to be afforded by technical 
schools. In 1889, when the Local Taxation Act enabled 
a part of the money obtained through beer and spirits 
to be applied to the building of such schools, England 
took advantage of it. Not till ten years afterwards did 
the Irish people condescend to believe that they were 
deficient in technical knowledge. Now they profess to 
be still more anxious, and on Monday a deputation 
waited on the Vice-President of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction, seeking building 
grants. Mr. Russe__ was favourable, but evidently he 
has the economical craze, as if jerry-built schools would 
serve the purposes required. Between 4,o00/. and 5,000/. 
each he considered sufficient for big schools. But what 
he desired was to see technical schools which would 
not cost more than 300/. or 4oo/. for entire cost, in- 
cluding, we suppose, the expensive apparatus. Mr. 
RusseELt declared himself to be an opponent of extrava- 
gant buildings, and told the deputation he would rather 
have education going on than pay for ornament. ‘That 
is merely a platitude of the kind which orators of Mr. 
RussELt’s stamp indulge in. If he would erect a build- 
ing for manual instruction at his own cost he would soon 
discover that 300/, would go only a small way towards it. 


THERE are a great many houses in England which 
from the extent of the collections of works which they 
contain deserve to be considered as miniature museums. 
Unlike museums they are, however, rarely open to 
public inspection. The owners preserve them for their 
own gratification or that of select friends. There are 
signs that a less selfish spirit is arising. Sir RupPERT 
Boyce, the professor of pathology in Liverpool Uni- 
versity, and who is one of the analysts for the city, has 
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a valuable collection, especially of pottery, [ 
had experience of the facilities which are offer 
residents in Amsterdam to show their treasury 
all who care to see them, Sir Rupert is now 
the experiment of imitating the Dutch practice, 
collections can be seen by all who have any inter 
them. It is to be hoped he will have no occas 
repent of his generosity, and it may be expecte 
other collectors will also realise the excellence of hy 
property in trust as it were for the public. f 


Ir does not require much knowledge of the h 
of Dutch art to be acquainted with the connect 
the Srx family with many of the artists. The et 
of Burgomaster Six by REMBRANDT is one of the 
which is reproduced in any modern publication c 
master’s works. The paintings, which were b 
direct from the artists, are still to be seen bya 
who cares to seek permission in the fine old ho 
the Heerengracht, Amsterdam. It has become do 
whether the famous collection will long remain 
entirety. One of the present owners has, it is 
resolved to part with his share of the pictures, — 
1702 they were considered to be the supporters « 
distinction of the family, and it was a duty to pr 
them in their entirety. Whether an apportio 
but some of the masterpieces are already assumed 
liable to removal from Holland. For the Woma; 
a Milk Pail, by JAN VAN DER MEER VAN DELFT, the 
sum of 700,000 florins is said to be asked, an 
money can be obtained in order to enrich an Am 
gallery with the small picture. There are amateu 
dealers who consider many other pictures of 1 
interest. The little portrait of ELéhraim Bona 
physician, and the unfinished Burgomaster S 
REMBRANDT, GERARD Dow’s Girl at a Window 
Dentist, Tersurc’s Concert, Hoppema’s Forest 
are among those which, when once seen, are a 
remembered. It is believed that the other heir 
still preserve their pictures from dispersal = 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
59 AND 60 PALL MALL, S.W. be eae 


GEORGE PALMER COUNCIL SCHOOL, READING. — . 
AST week we published the perspective draw 
these new schools at Reading, and we ha’ 


pleasure of giving the plans this week. The de 
tion was also published in our last issue. 


PREMISES, FENCHURCH STREET AND ROOD LANE, BA 


HIS office building was erected in accordancé 
the designs of Mr. Epwarp B. ELtis, of 18-1¢ 
church Street, for Messrs. Krernwerts. The fron’ 
Portland stone and grey granite, and the front s 
of mahogany, the fine dome and dormers being co 
with copper. There is a very effective staircas 
walls of which have been lined with Pavonazz' 
Cipollino marble by Messrs. Watton, Goop! 
Cripps, and a mahogany panelled dado, The: 
mental ironwork is by Messrs. STARKIE GarD? 
Co. The building is warmed by hot water circu 
from the boiler in the sub-basement, which has 
excavated out to a considerable depth below the 
ment for strong-rooms, &c. The floors have bee! 
proofed and the constructional steelwork is by 
Homan & Ropcers. The general building worka! 
whole of the mahogany and teak fittings and orna” 
plastering have been executed by Messrs. How! 


Wituiams, Ltd., builders, 11-17 Bermondsey 
London Bridge, S.F. 


RECEPTION ROOM, 22 PORTMAN SQUARE, Ws 
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GILBERT SCOTT ON THE HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT. 


following evidence was given by Mr. Gilbert Scott 
efore the select committee on the Palace of West- 


— 


are, I believe, the architect of Liverpool Cathedral ? 
2 deaigns you prepared for Liverpool Cathedral you 
tudy a great deal the adaptation of Gothic to modern 
ies 7—Yes. . ; 
- is the special reason why we wish to have evidence 
u. Are you well acquainted with this building ?— 
jver the interior for the first time yesterday. Of 
the outside I have known and admired very much. 
e you been through the courts ?—No, I have not 
> internal courts. $M 
y people think that is the best part of the building.— 
‘loss not to haveseenthem. I went over the interior 
uilding, and, if I may give a sort of general impres- 
the effect produced upon my mind in going round, 
say that it was entirely in accord with Mr. Norman 
opinion—that it is very much overdone It struck 
there was far too much decoration, if you call it 
on. There is a lack of repose and concentration ; 
no restraint. 
think there is not sufficient plain wall surface ?— 
s not sufficient plain wall surface. Until the sur- 
gs are altered and made more simple, it seems to me 
3 to put more decorations in the way of paintings. 
- does not surely extend to all parts of the building, 
—Well, yes, I think it does to pretty well all. 
ild you have the Royal Gallery as it is now, with 
0 pictures in it and no others along the walls there ? 
‘struck me that that wanted completing. But then 
roundings want simplifying so as to give con- 
on. 
that way would you suggest ?—First of all I should 
y with a lot of the gilding, and the varnish on the 
k strikes me as being out of character with Gothic 
Ishould have more white wall surfaces. 

would not extend that, would you, to leaving 
lete the frescoes in the King’s Robing Room? You 
nember there are two panels unfilled in that room. 
the room with the series of pictures of the Legend 
iur?—I am afraid I omitted that room. 
m as regards what is commonly called the Moses 
where there are two pictures, would you not com- 
‘at room ?—It seemed to me that wherever paintings 
egun they ought to be completed so as to get breadth 
t, but at the same time I should simplify the sur- 
igs SO aS to concentrate upon the decoration. That 
_ struck me. 
Say you have not seen the King’s Robing Room ; 
yuld you apply what you say to the Moses Room ?— 
the varnish on the oak seems to me to be entirely 
character ; I should like to see it pickled off with a 
solution of lime and soda, which produces a nice 
grey effect like old oak which has been bleached 
e 


Earl of Carlisle. 


act, what has been done in the dining-room further 
ere vel have not seen that room, but I should very 
* It, because it seems to me that that is what 


Chairman. 


‘ou think that the effect in corridors—for instance, 
corridors leading to the House of Lords—is de- 
2d by having pictures in them ?—No, not if the 
dings are made more Gothic in feeling. I think 
lack of true Gothic feeling in most of the interior 
on. It is mechanical and hard, and the true spirit 
t seem to be quite got hold of. 

‘1s true all through the House, I think ?—That is so. 
se two corridors, you would agree, are not iniured 
Paintings; would you not, then, treat the third 
, which leads up to the Cromwell bust, in the same 
?—I do not quite know which corridor you refer to. 
ean the corridor leading from the central hall ?—-In 
wrridors and rooms in which no paintings exist I 
eee very much to recommend paintings being 
| should certainly advise that they should be kept 
ae ane not have paintings inserted. I agree with 
ap a ta Shaw says about the state of decorative 
3 1M England at present, Very little encouragement 


seems to be given to artists, and so far as I have seen their 
work does not harmonise with the architecture. 


Earl of Carlisle. 


Do you think that the absence of a school of decorative 
painters in England is partly to be attributed to the fact’ 
that no encouragement is given to them, and that the fact 
which Mr. Norman Shaw mentioned of the existence of 
M. Puvis de Chavannes and other artists in Paris with an 
excellent feeling for architectural decoration may be partly’ 
attributed to the fact that work was given to them to do in 
public buildings ?—I think that is quite true. Architects 
are afraid to entrust the decoration of their buildings to 
artists in the present state of decorative painting, and 
artists will not give the time to studying that branch of art 
when they receive no encouragement from architects. 

Therefore it is possible that, if the contention that _ 
painting should not be employed in this decoration prevails, 
it will tend to continue that state of things ?—That is so. 


Chairman. 


That will be bad for the interests of art, so far as paint- 
ing is concerned ?—That is so. Some one must make a 
start, and they will probably have to suffer for it, though 
it will no doubt have a good effect in the end. 

You have heard Mr. Norman Shaw’s suggestion with 
regard to additions to the height of parts of the building ; 
what is your view about that ?—It seems to me to depend 
so much upon the amount of accommodation that is re- 
quired. If it is only a small matter of telephone boxes and 
refreshment bars I should have thought that it could have 
been arranged in the courts, but if it is a question of pro- 
viding additional committee-rooms, of course sufficient 
accommodation would not be provided in that way. 

This committee has nothing to do with providing com- 
mittee-rooms ; we are only considering the question of 
the decorative treatment of the building. You say, as I 
understand, that you have not been in the courts, so that 
you cannot have looked to see how far they are suitable for- 
the purpose suggested ?—No. 

Have you taken note of these excrescences which have 
been referred to—refreshment bars, telephone boxes and so 
on:?— Yes. 

What treatment would you suggest for getting rid of alk 
those things ?—It seems to me you want special rooms for 
these things to be put in, and that they should not be placed 
in the open corridors. 

But then special rooms do not exist ?—If there is not 
much accommodation required I should have thought the 
difficulty could have been got over by additions towards 
the courtyards. 

That means an addition through the whole storeys of 
the House, basement and all, does it not ?—Yes, it probably 
would. 

You think you cannot provide for it simply by projec- 
tions ?—It could be done, but I doubt whether it would 
provide sufficient room. 

Have you any special suggestions to make to the com- 
mittee resulting from your examination of the building ?— 
The chief suggestion I should like to make as my own 
personal opinion is that there is far too much decoration at 
present, and that before anything is done there should be a 
good deal of simplifying in the way of getting rid of the 
gilding andthe varnish and the various decorations that at 
present exist. 

In short there is much to be undone ?—There is much 
to be undone before anything is done—that is what strikes 
me. 

It is not worth while bearing in mind that the whole 
idea with» which the decoration of the building was started 
was for the encouragement of art in England and 
especially pictorial art. If you look at the proceedings of 
the Fine Arts Commission you will see that that was so.— 
Of course that should be considered. At the same time it 
is so risky that one hesitates to advise it. 

Supposing that that canon were observed which was laid 
down by Mr. Norman Shaw, that the painting was always 
to be in subordination to the architecture, would your 
objection to painting be as great then ?—If you can get your 
man I should say have the painting. Otherwise I should 
hesitate to advise it. 

You heard what Mr. Norman Shaw said about the 
special treatment of St. Stephen’s Hall—have you any views 
to give the committee upon that point ?—I quite agree with 
what he said that plain wall surfaces are what it requires. 
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Would you complete the mosaics in the Central Hall ?— 
As those two.mosaics already exist there, 'I should complete 
the others so as to get breadth of treatment, though person- 
ally I never considered mosaic to go with Gothic architecture 
at all. To my mind it is quite out of character with the 
style. Rete 

In short, your idea of the proper treatment of the building 
would be not so much the finishing of what is now blank 
and iicomplete as the reduction of the ornament where it 
exists ?—That would be my view. 

Would you tell us how you would set to work on the 
House of Lords itself, for example ?—That is a room I did 
not look at very long. 

That is the most gilded of all ?—Yes, I should do away 
with most of the gilding and varnishing and substitute 
simpler glass. I should have less colour; I should have 
white glass with coats of arms and so forth, which is more 
suitable for domestic work than figure subjects. 


Earl of Carlisle. 

Is it not a fact that taste of fashion in decoration changes 
rather rapidly? Do you not think that if one generation 
reconstitutes the decorative scheme of this building it is 
opening a rather interminable process of surface altera- 
tion ?—I contend that the true feeling of Gothic architecture 
is far better understood now than it was in the earlier years 
of the Gothic revival ; there is not so much scholarly know- 
ledge, but there is far more artistic feeling. 

You do not think that each successive fashion thinks that 
of the one before ?—I would rather not express an opinion 
upon that. 

Chairman. 

I suppose you would extend the remark that you made 
‘with regard to the glass in the House of Lords to the rest of 
the building ?—Yes. 

To St. Stephen’s Hall and other parts of the building ?— 
Certainly. 

Is there anything you would like to suggest further to 
the committee ?—There is one thing which I have just 
remembered. The tile flooring throughout the building 
seems to me to produce a very cheap and, to my mind, 
shoddy effect. I think a far finer effect would be produced 
with marble, say black and white marble in large squares, 
or something of that kind. Then as regards the treatment 
of Westminster Hall, that is the one building in which there 
is a sense of repose, and there a bit of colour seems to me 
to be needed in the way of materials or hangings on the 
walls behind the statues. 

You would hang the walls there, would you ?—Certainly. 
I do not think anything should be done to the walls them- 
selves in the way of bas-reliefs or anything of that kind, 
but a rich bit of colour in the way of tapestry or hangings 
would, to my mind, be most suitable. 

Would you do that whether there were statues there or 
not ?—Certainly. 

Would you remove the statues ?—I should. I may add 
that the electric-light standards in that hall seem to me out 
of keeping. There you get the gilding and the chocolate- 
coloured paint, and a general coarseness of design which 
Sees to me to be entirely out. of character with that old 
hall. 

Do you think you could by any means ihtroduce more 
light into Westminster Hall throughout? As it is the roof 
is hardly seen, or at any rate it is always very dark.—I 
should not advise anything in the way of structural 
alteration. 

It is a moot point, is it not, whether there was not once 
a window in the roof ?—I do not happen to know as to that. 


Earl of Carlisle. 


I do not know whether you have expressed an opinion 

on the question which we put to Mr. Norman Shaw and 

. others as to the effect of tinting statues in the same way as 
the statue of Sir William Harcourt put up in the House of 

Commons lobby has been tinted ?—I have not seen that 


particular statue, but I am strongly in favour of the idea of 
tinting. 


The Crown has purchased a number of properties in 
Park Street, Windsor, leading to the Long Walk and 
adjacent to the Castle precincts. The tenants have been 
given six months’ notice to quit, when the houses will be 
demolished, and others as they are acquired, to make room 
for a number of projected improvements at Windsor Castle, 


including the provision of a garage for their Majesties’ 
motor-cars, 


ST. MARK’S, VENICE. — 

bisa Vienna correspondent of the Morning Post 
the advantage of going over St. Mark’s , 
engineer in charge of the repairs, and has describe 
journal what is being done to the famous basilica, 
There are two different parts of St. Mark’s on w 
workmen are at present engaged. The first a; 
important restoration is that of the so-called “A 
Sant’ Alipio,” which projects from. the left corne 
atrium opposite the entrance of the Merceria. The 
condition of the “ Angolo di Sant’ Alipio” is d 
history and the mode of its construction. It was by 
the rest of the basilica about the middle of the t 
century, when the Republic had been enriched by t! 
of Constantinople, and the technical blunder was tt 
mitted of uniting this new edifice to the masonr 
already existing church, already some two centu 
When one climbs to the scaffolding inside the “ 
one can distinctly see the marble cornice which for 
outside of the original building. At this point fi 
huge fissures large enough to insert one’s hand, w 
masonry of the thirteenth century has separated fi 
of the eleventh, which is far-stronger and much su 
it. But this is not the only sign of collapse. The 
tions of the “ Angolo di Sant’ Alipio” were laid ii 
cemetery, and the edifice, therefore, reposed upon | 
matter, which had to support a weight of 36,0 
grammes. As long ago as 1765 the displacemen 
corner of St. Mark’s was noticed, and the architects 
period accordingly fastened the columns of the “ 
to the main building by means of an iron bar. Thi 
now the sole support of the upper part; it is 
a few degrees out of its original position, and if iter 
the engineer remarked while we stood beneath it, th 
would come the “ Angolo.” Nor is this all. The iro 
inside the columns, owing to oxidation, have ¢g 
split the marble, and it is necessary to rem 
oxidised metal and replace it by bronze—a diffic 
slow process. Owing to a curious accident, it is 
to calculate with mathematical accuracy the e 
placement of the “Angolo” since 1800. In that 
authorities erected a simple iron sundial on on 
columns. An iron rod was inserted in the marb 
deep furrow was drawn down the pillar, which f 
south. It has been observed that at midday the 
of the rod no longer falls on this line, but is 3 
metres out of the perpendicular; it therefore 
that the ““Angolo di Sant’ Alipio” has been disp 
much as 12 centimetres in 107 years. Last May 
for its complete repair was examined by the co 
of management; this plan has just been appro\ 
the work of saving this left corner of the atrium 
being actively prosecuted. The men employec 
Mark’s, who have their workshop in the desecrate: 
of St. Basso hard by, do eight and a half hour 
exclusive of their meals and their siesta, and every 
of an hour’s delay costs them a quarter of their dail 
Inside the basilica itself the so-called “ Arcone dell 
genealogico della Vergine ”—a name derived from t 
genealogical tree of the Virgin, which is depictec 
mosaics of the north transept—is now in the hand 
workmen. A large wooden platform has been 
supported on cross-beams, and the men have now p! 
finished their task here. The mosaic had fallen av 
the wall, the bricks had begun to drop on to the f 
huge cracks had appeared in the masonry, of whi 
graphs were shown me. This part of the arch 
been entirely replaced by new materials, and ¢ 
scaffolding can be taken down. | 
There are two other parts of the basilica wh 
been taken in hand, but upon which work has bi 
porarily suspended. These are the “ Tribune 
Patriarch” and the “Arch of the Apocalypse.” 
portance of the repairs to the former may be juds 
the fact that the four “ Tribunes” have to sus 
greatest weight of the basilica. Ome can see, now 
the mosaic has been stripped off this “ Tribune 
portion of the arch, close to the keystone, as We 
cornice, has fallen 7 centimetres. It was here 
the mosaic, that a coin of the year 1205, the year 
Latin Conquest of Constantinople, was found las 
As for the ‘‘ Arch of the Apocalypse,” at the west € 
church, that is still filled up with the massive SC 
which seems as if it, too, were intended to last for 
was judged that the ‘‘ Angolo di Sant’ Alipio” requ! 
urgent attention, so the ‘‘ Apocalypse” has been le 
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much as it was when I visited it last year. There { castle on the summit. The camp on Housestead farm at 


ome scaffolding in the atrium of the church, but the 
‘removing the iron clamps from inside the columns 
lacing them with bronze has been successfully 
ished, and no one but an expert would now know 
columns had been raised and replaced. _ 

des the great basilica the administration of St. 
is undertaking extensive repairs at three smaller 
s—St. Moise, St. Giuliano and St. Gallo. Outside 
diction, but also undergoing structural restoration, 
mportant churches of the Frari, of St. Francesco della 
nd SS. Giovanni e Paolo. Thus it is by no means 
ee the monuments in mary of the Venetian churches 
xf Benedetto Pesaro, for instance, in the Frari, is 
up with scaffolding, while one of the largest pic- 
the Doge’s Palace has been taken down from the 
Venice, in short, is given over to architects and 
rs, but the work has been undertaken none too 
t is now believed that all the threatened edifices 
saved. 


ANCIENT EARTHWORKS. 


report of the committee on ancient earthworks and 


rtified enclosures says there is a marked increase | 
interest taken in ancient defensive works and 


‘al memorials. It is seldom that the programme of 
eological society’s excursion does not include some 
earthwork, camp or castle site; more attention is 
‘our subject both in the transactions of societies 
he public press, andthe honorary secretary receives 
e of increased interest in numerous letters coming 
| parts of the country. At the same time respect 
relics of the past has not yet spread sufficiently to 
he constantly recurring instances of destruction. 
heeological societies are asked not to overlook the 
r complete schedules of earthworks existing in the 
; included in their respective spheres, being 
ed that the judicious circulation of such lists will 
stay the hands of the destroyer. It is remarkable 
how quickly the owner of a previously despised 
ion begins to value it when he finds that other 
consider it of importance, and as few of ourcountry’s 
ric remains are protected by law it is the more im- 
to influence those who own the ,vast majority of 
Schedules are being prepared by the Yorkshire 
logical Society, the East Herts Archzological 
, the Cardiff Naturalists and by a few other societies. 
Tom destruction of ancient works of earth or stone 
itarlan purposes, minor influences tend to their 
ion ; to these the attention of owners and occupiers 
and may well be drawn by archzeological societies. 
mple, great trees, perhaps centuries old, grow on 
parts of an ancient camp, a tree is blown down or 
stubbed up, a large bite is thereby eaten out of the 
\d nothing is done to fill up the hollow thus created, 
the cost of so doing is infinitesimal. Rabbits are 
2d to burrow, gradually causing the banks to crumble 
e their continuity, while gardeners and others 
wed to remove barrow-loads of the light material. 
which possess guarding walls of stone are even 
the mercy of the neighbourhood unless jealously 
» That there is as much need as ever to keep 
ver old fortifications is made manifest by a glance 
record of destruction contained in this report—a 
very far from complete, for in many cases the 
_ 1S accomplished unnoticed by anyone possessed of 
e for the past. 
transference to public bodies of ancient castles and 
ites, though usually structures of masonry rather 
cthwork Strongholds, must be mentioned. Mont 
Castle at Gorey, Jersey, long occupied as barracks 
snalling station, has been presented to the island 
if for preservation. Scarborough Castle ruins 
*n handed by the Department of Woods and Forests 
‘rporation of Scarborough on a thirty years’ lease. 
iy keep has been freed from rubbish, the castle 
Ra |, alae ie depth of 180 feet, and a large 
fa, aan Set omoved from the castle 
hesitate Cl 2 ishop’s Stortford is pur- 
able he a ae aud the surrounding land, which 
te darts eis as a public garden. or recreation 
oe be hoped that the utmost care will be 
vent injury to the great earthen mount, and 


ly to the interesting remains of the masonry of the 


Castleshaw, in the parish of Saddleworth, Yorkshire, has 
been purchased by Mr. Samuel Andrew, of Oldham, and 
Major Lees, of the 4th Manchester Volunteer Regiment, 
with a view to the scientific excavation and permanent 
preservation of the fortress. 

The destruction or mutilation of defensive earthworks, 
and even more of tumuli and barrows, is constantly proceed- 
ing in many parts of the country, but passes unrecorded in 
most instances. Cases which have come under notice 
include :— 

Abdon Burf.—The remains of the camp on Brown Clee 
are in hourly danger of removal in the process of obtaining 
stone for the construction of the Cleobury Mortimer and 
Ditton Priors Light Railway. Coal apparently will also be 
worked on the hill. A tram line has been laid to the summit 
to facilitate the removal of stone. The camp known as 
Bitterley, on the Titterstone Clee, has so long been subjected 
to similar treatment that its fragments are hard to recognise. 

Barnard Castle——Mr. Duncan Montgomerie wrote in 
September last :—“'I find that part of the original moat is 
being (and has nearly been) filled up by tipping town refuse 
into it. The portion referred to is on the north side and is 
where the ditch ran out on to the cliff. This is being done 
by the District Council with the consent of Lord Barnard, 
and the reason alleged is ‘to make the descent less dan- 
gerous,’ but the footpath does not touch this portion.” 

Burghill, Herefordshire-—The low mount close to the 
church has been levelled. It was of square form and 
moated. 

Ham Hill, near Montacute, Somerset.—The quarrying 
operations referred to in our last report are further threaten- 
ing the important remains of the camp. 

Harbledown, Bigberry, near Canterbury.—Remains of 
earthworks are being further destroyed by digging for 
gravel on the south-west side. 

Harmondsworth, Middlesex.—The poor remnants of a 
square camp, about 380 feet across, consisting mainly of a 
low enclosing rampart, have recently been completely 
levelled by agricultural operations. The camp was 
situated in the hamlet of Sipson Green, south of the Bath 
road. 

Leek, Staffordshire-—Cock Low barrow, described in 
Bateman’s “ Ten Years’ Diggings,” p. 183, has been levelled 
to the ground, the owner and the local authority not agreeing 
upon terrns for its retention. 

Lydiard Tregoze, Wiltshire—Bincknoll Camp. Rubble 
digging on the site has materially injured the rampart of 
this ancient stronghold. 

Mendip Hills.— Adjacent to the Castle of Comfort Inn, on 
the top of the range, were four curious ring-works ; one has 
long since been destroyed, and recently another has been 
levelled to make a cabbage-field. 

Norwich.—A portion of the castle mount has been cut 
away to provide a site for the extension of the shire hall. 
(It appears that the mount is natural to a greater extent 
than has been thought.) 

Stannon, St. Breward (East), Cornwall.i—Mr. H. St. 
George Gray informs us that a viaduct in connection with 
the china clay works is being built and that “the granite is 
being obtained from the fine group of hut circles in some 
of the roughest pasture fields on Stannon farm and between 
that farm and the Fernacre Circle and Rough Tor. I am 
wondering whether an attempt will be made to destroy the 
circles next. I am assured by the farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood that the circles are safe, being on common land ; 
but the destruction of the hut circles is still in progress 
and likely to be for some time. Iam told that the agent of 
the owner of Stannon farm (Sir Wm. Onslow) has given 
permission for these hut circles to be destroyed, as they 
are a hindrance to agriculture in the fields, but other hut 
circles, near those outside the fields and on the common, 
are not to be touched, and this remark applies also to the 
circles. However, if stone enough cannot be obtained from 
the fields it is quite possible that permission may be sought 
to remove granite from the moors, and if so the circles 
would be imperilled.” 

Witham, Essex.—Destruction of the remnants of this 
priceless historic record continues. There will soon be 
little or nothing remaining of the burh of Edward the 
Elder. 

Aldeburgh, Suffolk.—The raised ground or low mound 
on Barber’s Point, long supposed to be the site of a settle- 
ment of the Roman period, has been partially explored by 
the Aldeburgh Literary Society, and has yielded Samian 
and other ware. 
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Berwich-on-Tweed.—Accumulated earth and rubbish have 
been removed from parts of the Brass Mount and the 
Cumberland bastion of the Elizabethan walls, and further 
work is now in hand by the Berwick Historic Monuments 
Committee. 

-Cadster, near Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire.—Mr. W. J. 
Andrew has conducted a slight examination of a stone circle 
recently discovered by him, which discloses unusual features. 
The excavations were limited to a sectional trench two feet 
wide, and to removing the turf which covered some of the 
principal stones. His report will appear in ‘‘ Memorials of 
Derbyshire,” and detailed plans and particulars will be 
deposited with this committee. 

Caerwent.—The principal work carried out upon the site 
of Venta Silurum during 1906 consisted of the excavation of 
a large house of the courtyard type in the land lately 
bought by Lord Tredegar. The interesting series of finds 
includes some bronze objects of greater artistic merit than 
usual. 

Carnarvon.—Excavations in the progress of building 
operations are revealing further traces of the Roman station 
of Segontium. : 

Coelbren, South Wales.—Colonel W. Llewellyn Morgan’s 
excavations of the Roman camp have disclosed evidence of a 
remarkable use of timber in the construction of the ram- 
part and berm, especially at the angles, where ballista and 
other heavy engiues of war may have been placed. The 
shallow outer trenches seem to have been designed not so 
much as in themselves obstacles to hinder attack. of the 
fortress aS to provide cover for sharpened stakes of hard 
wood. Many of these have been discovered. 

Corbridge-on-Tyne.—Extensive and systematic excava- 
tions have been made on the site of the Roman city of 
Corstopitum, revealing part of the plan of the town and 
unearthing interesting remains. The exploration has been 
conducted by the Northumberland county history com- 
mittee, under the supervision of Dr. Haverfield, Mr. C. L. 
Woolley and Mr. R. H. Forster. 

Essex Red-hills—A survey and excavations of several 
examples in the parish of Langenhoe were conducted in 
the autumn of 1906, resulting in the discovery of relics 
belonging to the late Celtic period. 

- Forglen, Banffshire.—Mr. H. St. George Gray last year 
excavated the tumulus known as Rounie Law. A paper 
descriptive of the result will appear in the forthcoming 
volume of the Proceedings of the Soc. of Ants. of Scotland. 

Glastonbury.—The final series of excavations of the lake 
village occupied seven weeks under the supervision of 
Mr. A. Bulleid and Mr. H. St. G. Gray. 

Grimston, Norfolk.—The Norfolk and Norwich Arch. Soc. 
has excavated the site of a Roman villa under the advice of 
Mr. H. Laver, F.S.A. 

Kenderchurch, Herefordshire—Some excavation of the 
mound on Little Howton farm was carried on by Mr. T. G. 
Barnett in August, 1906, and will probably be continued this 
year. 

Lansdown, Bath.—Further explorations of the site 
occupied by a Romano-British settlement have been con- 
ducted by Mr. T. S. Bush and others. 

London.—In the course of excavation for the new 
Post Office buildings on the site of Christ’s Hospital, 
portions of the wall of London have been found and 
many relics appertaining to Roman and later times 
were discovered. Numerous other excavations have 
yielded important evidence and have been summarised 
by Mr. Philip Norman and Mr. Francis W. Reader. 

Manchester.—Excavations have been made by the local 
branch of the Classical Association on a site in the centre 
of the city, enabling the explorers, under the guidance of 
Mr. F. A. Bruton, to fix the line of the western wall of the 
Roman station of Mancunium. 

Manton, near Marlborough.—In October last Mr. B. 
Howard Cunnington opened a barrow disclosing a skeleton 
and many valuable relics of the Bronze age. | 

Melandra, Glossop.—Further investigations of this im- 
portant Roman station have been carried on by Mr. F. A. 
Bruton and Mr. J. H. Hopkinson, with interesting results 
regarding the plan of the headquarters building. The 
excavations have been conducted on behalf of the Manchester 
and district branch of the Classical Association. 

_Middieham, Yorkshire—The Roman antiquities com- 
mittee for Yorkshire has cleared the foundations of the 
Roman building and made a plan of the lines of structure 
disclosed. Some exploration took place many years since. 
(See Journal.) - 

Newmarket.—A tumulus of the Bronze age, on the hill 


above Newmarket race-course, has been excavate; 
fessor T. McKenny Hughes. : - a 
Newstead, near Melrose.—Excavations have ¢ 
without intermission, revealing much important inf 
as to the conditions of life within the walls of thi 
station. . G 
Penygorddyn, Denbighshire. — The exploration 
ancient stronghold has been continued by the 
Antiquarian Society under the supervision of — 
loughby Gardner. Br. 
Pevensey.—The area within the walls of this i 
Roman fortress has been partially excavated bya c 
of which Mr. L. F. Salzmann is the secretary. Fu 
of the exploration will be published shortly. | 
Ribchester.—Mr. Thomas May writes :—The 
results of the exploration recently directed by | 
centre of the well-known Roman fortification at R 
during two separate months, from November 12 t 
ber 13 of last year, and from April 8 to May 9 of 
were the uncovering of foundations and portior 
superstructure of the outer walls of the he; 
building (przetorium, or perhaps more correctly ¢ 
for nearly their whole length upon the south. 
south-west sides as well as at the four corners, 
and there upon its other two sides.” S: 
Silchester.—Excavations, confined to the gr 
which occupies a considerable area near the mid 
Roman site, extended over six months, under the 
supervision of Mr. Mill Stephenson. It is hoped 
to bring to a conclusion the examination of the wh 
100 acres within the town wall. hi 
Stoke Courcy, Somerset.—Excavations of t 
barrow were carried on in April by Mr. H. St. 
assisted by the Rev. C. W. Whistler and by M 
Major, of the Viking Club. The barrow contained 
belonging to the Bronze age. Bee 


CORN EXCHANGE, LIVERPOOL 


ates committee controlling the Corn Exchange 
entertained the idea of building new prem 
the Liverpool Courier, and the splendid site offere 
George’s Dock, so close to the present Exchange 
wick Street, has naturally attracted them. The 
now occupied are quite inadequate. They a 
cramped and entirely out of date. A change 
sidered inevitable, so irksome do the members 
present surroundings. The first idea was to rebu 
ally on or near the present site, thus avoiding th 
tion of a complete removal. This plan was much 
and at the time it was’ entertained the scheme wa 
in this journal. There was a section, howe 
favoured Za bolder plan. The George’s Dock 
tempting. The example of the Cotton Exel 
doubt has had some effect upon those who 
forward movement. The matter has for lon; 
abeyance. The question of cost is a serious one. 
quarters there is a disposition to wait until a pul 
found for the existing building, used as an exchat 
question, however, could not be left open indefini 
consequently, the finance committee of the Cc 
have agreed not to deal with the site for some fe 
in order to give the corn trade an opportunity ¢ 
round and making § satisfactory arrangements 
building of a new exchange, which would not onl 
increased and improved facilities, but concentrate 
possible in one structure the offices of those conn 
the Association. Although negotiations have not 
further than is here indicated, there are nevert! 
strongest hopes that a successful issue will be: 
and that almost simultaneously with the risim§ 
Royal Liver Society’s offices on the northerly site 
also be in progress the construction of a build 
will be an honour to the city and a credit 
whose enterprise and business instinct have prc 
erection. Cae 
So greatly has the idea of a new Corn Exch 
meated the minds of those associated with the tr 
is understood that the Exchange Club are Pr 
occupy a portion of the proposed structure when ¢ 
The organisation, whose membership includes 
number of merchants in the city, is now housed 10 
Street. The building is not of a character quite 
modern requirements. The club is a large and 
one, perhaps second only to the leading politica 
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or 


7, The members have for some time been desirous 
\ing quarters more in accordance with modern ideas 
fort and convenience, and the suggested combination 
he Corn Exchange in the projected scheme will 
itedly secure everything they require. 
ourse, it is too early yet to speak of the design or 
le cost of the new building, but as plans will have— 
ie case of those of the Royal Liver Buildings—to be 
‘ed tothe Corporation, there is every reason to hope 
e new structure or structures, whether occupied 
or separately by the Customs and Corn Exchange, 
worthy of the position. 


HE COUNTY HALL COMPETITION. 


following statement has been sent from the London 
‘ounty Council :— 

_ London County Council has received from Mr. 
a Shaw, R.A., and Mr. W. E. Riley, F.R.I.B.A., the 
,essors appointed to act for it in connection with the 
ition for designs for the new County Hall, their 
on the result of the preliminary stage of the. com- 
m 

assessors state that there were sent in ninety-nine 
, the work of 152 architects, some of whom worked 
\dently and others in collaboration. Of these archi- 
zht were of foreign birth. To illustrate the designs 
-awings were submitted. 

duties of the assessors were to select not less than 
1 not more than fifteen designs with a view to the 
thereof competing, with the eight architects already 
| by the Council, in the final stage of the com- 
le : ; 
re was no doubt in the minds of the assessors that 
iximum number (fifteen) of designs required could 
id among those sent in. The names of the fifteen 
3 of designs selected by the assessors are :— 

R. F. Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. H. J. Blanc, 
.A, RS.A., Mr. G. Washington Browne, Mr. T. 
n, ARLB.A., Mr. M. J. Dawson, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
*ulton, Messrs. Gardner & Hill, Mr. W. Haywood, 
: Houston &; Horne, Messrs. Jemmet & McCombie, 
| Knott, Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie (F.R.I.B.A., 
4.) & Son, Messrs. Russell & Cooper, FF.R.I.B.A., 
/ Warwick & Hall, AA.R.I.B.A., Messrs. Clyde 
‘&E. W. Poley, AA.R.I.B.A. 

‘names of the eight architects selected by the Council 
. J. Belcher, A.R.A., P.R.I.B.A., Mr. W. Flockhart, 
.A., Mr. Ernest George, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. H. T. Hare, 
.A., Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., Mr. E. L. Lutyens, 
A, Mr. E. W. Mountford, F.R.I.B.A., Messrs. 
son & Corlette (Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., M.A., 
.A., and Mr. H. C. Corlette, F.R.I.B.A.). 

er architects of distinction were asked by the Council 
ir they were willing to compete, but they were unable 
pt the invitation. 

}committee dealing with the matter desire, in the 
ifthe Council, to thank all the competitors for the 
3e made to the Council’s invitation, and for the great 
+ of work and thought which has been expended in 
ag the designs submitted. 

2ral competitors have written asking for explanations 
oe of their designs. To do this would practically 
ate a report from the assessors on each design, and 
‘departure from the ordinary course as the requests 


‘an be made. 


CROSBY HALL. 


t following letter has been sent to every member 
} the Livery of London by Alderman Sir T. Vezey 


| The Preservation of Crosby Hall. 


i Fa? ak opportunity now offers itself to the 
>t London to show by their united action how fully 
are in the universal desire that the beautiful old 
‘nown in the days of Shakespeare as Crosby Place 
‘Nore recent times as Crosby Hall, should be saved 
ee destruction and secured for all time as the 
y c ie nation in the City of London. The proposal 
ee eta shall Provide a corporate home for 
2 eo s (nearly fifty in all) as have been deprived 
\ aad in the course of the various improvement 

Tecent years. The representatives of the 


ancient guilds and modern associations could meet there 
for the promotion of the social, commercial and industrial 
interests of the community, which could nowhere be so 
appropriately focussed as in the City of London, and this 
grand old building would thus be dedicated to present and 
future purposes worthy of its great past. It is felt that it 
would serve a real need of the present time by providing a 
centre for the growing activities of the age, and so furnish 
another, and perhaps the highest, practical example of the 
adaptability of ancient institutions to modern needs. To 
this end it has been suggested that each member of the 
Livery should be asked to contribute a personal donation of 
one guinea, and every member of each Court of all the 
guilds should be invited to subscribe a personal donation of 
two guineas. If you are willing to concur in this scheme 
by making such a donation, and the suggestion is acted 
upon by every member of this great constituency, a sum of 
upwards of 8,500/. will result from this appeal alone—an 
amount valuable in itself, but even more important as 
indicating the widespread interest which is undoubtedly 
felt by this important body of citizens, who will be rewarded 
by securing for present and future use this priceless 
heritage, which has recently been described as “a Gains- 
borough or Reynolds in architecture.”—I am, dear Sir, 
yours truly, T. VEzEY STRONG. 

Guildhall, E.C. : October 4. 

All donations are to be paid to the account of the 
Crosby Hall Preservation Fund, Bank of England. 


BEAUTY IN ORGANIC FORM. 


T the opening course of lectures on physiology at 
Manchester University, Professor Stirling spoke on 
‘Beauty in Organic Form and Function.” He said beauty 
should be the equivalent of perfect health and a perfect 
organisation. Greek art was still referred to for our standard 
of physical beauty. For the representation of a divinity 
the finest models were sought, but the greatest artists did 
not confine themselves to copying the forms of beauty from 
any one person, for rarely or never was any body or even 
an organ faultless. He pointed out that the inner architecture 
of the bones of the human skeleton afforded to the engineer 
the solution of some of his most difficult problems, while the 
combination of stability and elasticity with perfection of func- 
tion was nowhere better illustrated than in the mechanism 
of the human foot. The problem of floating in the sea had 
been solved by some of the lowest animals by means far 
more varied than those yet adopted by the physicists. Many 
of these surface forms, exquisite in their beauty in form 
and colour, held the secret of the cause of rhythmical beats. 
The expansion, growth and increase in size of a sea-urchin 
within its mathematically arranged calcareous box offered a 
problem comparable to the growth of the bones of the 
skull commensurate with the expansion and unfolding of 
the brain within. One of the highest triumphs of beauty, 
orderly sequence and co-ordination, was reached in the 
beats of the various chambers of the heart, the secret of which 
was to be found within its own walls. It beat before birth 
and before any nerve structures had grown into it. In its 
rhythm was to be found the secret of its power to keep on 
pumping in some cases long after the allotted span of three 
score years and ten. It did what many otherwise sensible 
people failed to do—it put in a period of rest, and therefore 
of recuperation, after every exertion. This year 1907 
marked the centenary of the famous theory of colour 
vision by Thomas Young, which had made possible the 
reproduction of coloured objects by means of photography 
as exemplified by the Lumiere Starch process. 


The School of Art Wood-Carving, South Kensington, 
which now occupies rooms on the top floor of the new 
building of the Royal School of Art Needlework in Exhibi- 
tion Road, has been reopened after the usual summer 
vacation, and we are requested to state that some of the 
free studentships maintained by means of funds granted.to 
the school by the London County Council are vacant. The 
day classes of the school are held from to to 1 and 2 to 5 
on five days of the week, and from 1o to r on Saturdays. 
The evening class meets on three evenings a week and on 
Saturday afternoons. Forms of application for the free 
studentships and any further particulars relating to the 
school may be obtained from the manager. 
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DEMOCRACY AND ART. 

O* Tuesday the Bishop of Birmingham delivered an 

address to the members of the Society of Artists, 
Birmingham, on “Democracy and Art.” At the outset his 
lordship remarked, according to the Birmingham Daily 
Post, that for about half an hour before the meeting he had 
been realising very painfully that he wished he were dead. 
One reason was he had to speak on a _ subject that, 
though he was chaplain of the Society, was not within 
his proper province. Another reason was, the idea he felt 
he would like to express when the engagement to address 
the Society was made months ago had become extremely 
hazy. It was not as though he were in the way of assisting 
the artist to live. In the present conditions of society the 
artist was, like some other people, in danger of being crushed 
under the wheels of the motor-car. Forty years ago, when 
the merchant or wealthy citizen built his villa at Edgbaston, 
the first necessity wasthat it should be well furnished, and that 
meant pictures. Therefore he patronised the rising artists, 
with more or less taste or success, according to his native 
faculty. Now the wealthy man bought cheap reproductions 
and motor-cars. His lordship felt nothing he could say 
could in any way alleviate the difficulty of the artist to 
make a living. The best he could attempt to do was only 
to contemplate an ideal which, he was afraid, at the present 
time was sufficiently remote from realisation to render it 
quite impossible of feeding any junior artist with the 
necessary bread. We were in a democratic age, but an 
age not distinguished by the possession of that sense of 
beauty which was meant by the title of his address. It was 
a good thing to realise our deficiencies. Art and democracy 
as an ideal was very far from us. In a great number of 
drawing-rooms they were confronted with the fact that in 
furnishing we were very far from anything except a 
mechanical uniformity of ugliness which, from every point 
of view, was the exact antithesis of art, which was individual 
as well as beautiful. They realised also that corporate 
bodies had not got at all near the point of thinking it part 
of their business to assist the artist to live. Corporations 
had done incredibly little for the encouragement of the 
artist. 

Usliness in Churches. 

He was afraid, too, that almost the greatest of sinners 
in this respect at the present moment was the Church. 
They saw an amazing amount of brass in their churches— 
chandeliers and instruments for carrying light, altar rails, 
candlesticks, vases and memorial tablets. If art meant the 
use of some material so as to mould it to beauty and at the 
same time express some individuality of idea, all this pro- 
fusion of brasswork was something quite opposed to art. 
There was no individuality about it all. If you examine 
a few price lists, said his lordship, you know exactly 
where each of these particular forms of ugliness comes 
from and exactly how much it costs. There had been, 
perhaps, some perceptible improvement in the matter of 
painted glass. They knew how extraordinarily exceptional 
were the windows in the cathedral church of Birmingham, 
because there they had the soul of a great artist expressing 
itself in colour. The idea that he had in his mind, the 
bishop continued, was expressed. by Tolstoy :—“ The artist 
of the future will understand that to compose a fairy ‘tale, a 
little song which will touch, a lullaby or riddle which will 
entertain, a jest even which will amuse, or to draw a sketch 
such as will delight dozens of generations or millions 
of children and adults is more important and more 
useful than to compose a_ novel or ,symphony, or 
paint a picture of the kind which diverts some 
members of the wealthy classes for a short time 
and is then for ever forgotten.” The region of this 
art was enormous, and was, as yet, almost untouched. 
There were certain spots in the world where we could still 
find, at least, the relics and remains of an art that grew out 
of the soil and expressed there upon the spot all the best 
and most sacred feelings that inspired the whole place. As 
an example his lordship went on to describe Bruges, which 
he recently visited, on account of the exhibition of the 
Golden Fleece. After a graphic description of the Flemish 
art of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which, as visible 
in Bruges, was concerned with the common life of the 
people, domestic, civic and religious, his lordship pointed 
out that this was the artistic product of a people who, 
while commercially great, did not neglect the seemly and 
beautiful. _ He supposed, he continued, there was some art 
in seeing visions and dreaming dreams, but we were living 
in an age which seemed to have quite forgotten the duty of 
common life to the beautiful. Whatever had to happen 
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now must—and he rejoiced in it—represent the 

common life ; but was the democracy to discard q 
on the whole, ridiculous, the idea of the duty of the 
life to be beautiful? Unless he was very much 
this appalling loss had actually occurred. Nine-t 
the inhabitants of Birmingham thought it their dy 
rich if they possibly could, and that a man was sc 
very near a fool if he supposed it was their di 
beautiful. 
; The Smoke Nuisance. 

If they were to have a new state of things, he re 
they would have to go very deep, and that the 
which lay at the root of such a possibility in our t 
place involved some great changes. It involve; 
primary principle the duty of being clean, not 
persons alone, but in the air. He did not beli 
would ever get a civic sense of beauty until they 
the respect which could only belong to a peop! 
atinosphere was clean. Year by year he wonder 
how people were content to live in an atmosphere 
and dirt without more vehement protests. He wa: 
informed a great part of the dirt which polluted t 
sphere of Birmingham could be prevented if onlyt 
cared enough. But they did not care enough ; the 
keep the laws they had in regard to the smok 
permissible to make from their factories. Until 
resolved to be clean they would not have taken 
first step in the movement towards the dist: 
of realising the duty of being beautiful. 1 
necessity was to be spacious. Then they sho 
beautiful objects and place them where they could 
Further, if they were to have art in demoer. 
must begin with common objects; they must 
the bottom and not at the top; and the art mus 
expression of individuality. He knew what he w 
was quite far off any practical realisation, but, fro 
time, he thought it was legitimate to give utteran 
protest against the all-possessing dogma which det 
degraded our common life, that it was the manife: 
everyone to be as rich as he could at the expense 
ever might have to be trampled on in the way. 1 
commercial cities of the Hanseatic League ne 
moment thought it would be tolerable to prefer ' 
and not beautiful. He asked why it was not p 
recall ourselves to this ideal. If we were to recall 
to that ideal it must be first of all by laying broad 
of the common human life out of which the a1 
grow. There must be clean cities, cities of spa 
of beautiful public objects and cities of a dignified 
life. i 

Councillor Tonks, moving a vote of thanks to th 
said he had delivered an address such as had not b 
in the city for many a long day. i 

Mr. John Pratt seconded the vote of thanks, v 
cordially adopted. . 


BUILDINGS TO BE ERECTED. 


ee Building Act committee of the Londo: 
Council have approved of the following plar 

Theatre on a site abutting upon Prah R 
St. Thomas Road, Islington (Messrs. F. Matcham é 

Enclosed porch and covered way in front of T! 
Holland Park Gardens, Kensington (Messrs. Ht 
Reinmann). ; , 

Oue-storey shops in front of Nos. 130 and 13: 
Green, Catford, Lewisham (Mr. W. Wilkinson). 

Addition to St. Mary’s Oratory, No. 32 Syden 
Lewisham (Messrs. Johnson, Saul & Co.). 

Additions to Blackheath High School for Girls, 
Road, Blackheath (Mr. J. O. Smith). 

Motor garage at rear of No. 28 St. John’s W: 
abutting upon Lodge Place (Mr. H. Chatfeild Clark 

Bay windows, Northwick House, Maida Vale 
Pilkington). 

Buildings on western side of Brixton Hill, 
Lambeth town hall and Hayter Road (Messt 
Phillips, Walters & Williams). 

One-storey shops in front of Nos. 1, 14 
Choumert Road, Peckham (Mr, W. L. Dowton). 

Iron and glass shelter in front of the Wilt 
No. 32 Wilton Road, St. George’s, Hanover Square 
J. A. J. Woodward & Sons). B| 


| 
/ 
* The names of architects or contractors who subm 
are in parentheses, ! 


: 
: 
| 
| 
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; ; 4 
ist church on western side of Bickersteth Road, 
eo eeebe (Messrs. J. Wills & Sons). | 
yne-storey building on the southern side of Coleridge 
lens, Fairhazel Gardens, Hampstead (Mr. C. Hall). 
orch and offices at Archbishop Sumner's schools, Reed- 
h Street, Kennington (Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tenison). 
e-erection of Brockley cottages, Malyon Road, Lewis- 


. J. P. Briggs). 
here on western side of Elmgrove, Peckham (Mr. 


s). 
se pot glass shelters along the Panton Street and 
iden Street fears of the Comedy Theatre (Mr. 
eld Jackson). ; 
ae a north-eastern side of Vauxhall Bridge Road 
ing on north-western side of Edward Street (Mr. E. A. 
eee abutting upon Tottenham Court Road, Fitzroy 
, Whitfield Place and Warren Street, St. Pancras 
srs. Seth-Smith & Monro). 
. building abutting upon Oxford Street, Duke Street 
Somerset Street (Mr. R. F. Atkinson). 
ddition to Clement’s printing works, Portugal Street, 
id (Messrs. Emden, Egan & Co.). 
ddition to No. 2 Park Street, St. George’s, Hanover 
ire (Mr. W. D. Carée). . 
ywelling-rooms in Brunswick Hall, Whitechapel Road 
srs. G. Baines & Son). 
louse on south side of Smeaton Road, Wandsworth 
G. W. Allen). 
‘onversion of Rose and Crown, Acorn Street, Camber- 
, into two dwelling-houses (Messrs. Style & Winch, Ltd. 
‘artway and loading dock at Nos. 206-10 City Road, 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bath Street, Finsbury (Messrs. Lipton, 
), whereby the separation between Nos. 206-10 City 
d, and Nos. 1 and 3 Bath Street, which together will 
xed 250,000 but not 450,000 cubic feet in extent, will in 
, be by a horizontal floor. 
Uniting two factory buildings on western side of Cressy 
d, Hampstead (Mr. F. S. Hammond). 
Openings in party wall between Nos. 8 and g Dover 
ret, Piccadilly (Mr. F. T. Verity). 
cae storey to No. 8 Albany Street, Piccadilly (Mr. 
Willett), 
Building to exceed 250,000 cubic feet in extent on 
eye Arklow Road, Deptford (Messrs. Stock, 
e & Stock). : 
Engine-room at the generating station, King’s Road and 
tt Street, Camden Town (Mr. S. Baynes). 
Additional buildings in connection with St. Olave’s In- 
lary, id Road, Rotherhithe (Messrs. Newman & 
vmah). 
‘One-storey shops in front of Nos. 3 to 10 and 13 to 16 
ydalen Parade, Garratt Lane, Earlsfield, Wandsworth 
ossrs. T. Shepperd & Co.). 
Wood and tile porch in front of 41 Campden House 
ad, Kensington (Messrs. J. Barker & Co.). 
School hall, Oratory Girls’ School, Chelsea (Messrs. 
nson, Saul & Co.). 
fc ra City and Midland Bank, Corn- 
. I. B, Whinney). 
Buildings on site Of Nos. 166 to 174 (even numbers 
y) Acre Lane, Brixton (Messrs. E. J. Eadle & Myers). 
Addition to Home for Destitute Boys, Rectory Grove, 
oham (Mr. G. E. Hutchinson). 
Building exceeding in extent 250,000 cubic feet in 
ies Street and Alfred Place, Holborn (Mr. J. Slater). 
Erection of steps in front of 17 to 45 (odd numbers 
1) Vera Road, Fulham (Mr. J. T. Brown). 
pevdins at Hythe Works, .Willesden (Messrs. Hennell 


Porches to twenty-nine houses in Danecroft Road and 
Pai in Frankfurt Road, Herne Hill (Mr. W. C. 
>orch, bay windows and balconie i i 
| s, No. 1a Maida Hill 
‘st, Paddington (Messrs, Taperell & Haase). ee 


2) . . 

them} 5 Cravenhill, Paddington (Messrs. Joseph & 

| 

amend). balcony, 25 Upper Brook Street (Mr. R. G. 
Tojecting columns, Bayswat i } 

net, W. (Me ML a er, and balconies, 44 Curzon 


B 
ieaea: and porch, 63 Brook Street, W. (Mr. G. T. 


Buildin 

| g over a 
T. Wreathall). 
| Wo projecting circular bay windows to Nos. 4 and 
| 

| 


Portion of Adelaide Place, Strand (Mr. 


ss Mi ee o mv , 
oo. 
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6 Genoa Avenue, and projecting porches and sham half- 
timberwork to Nos. 4, 6,8 and 10 Genoa Avenue, Putney 
(Mr. J. C. Radford). 

Buildings on south side of Oldridge Road, Balham 
(Mr. C. H. Cartwright). 

Building on south-western side of Swaby Road, Wands- 
worth (Messrs. Holloway Bros.). 

Building on eastern side of Auberon Street, Woolwich 
(Mr. W. Harris). 

Bay windows to Nos. 12 and 14 Beechill Road, Eltham 
(Mr. J. J. Barrett). 

Buildings on site of Nos. 708, 710 and 712 Old Ford 
Road, Bow (Mr. J. H. Bishop). 

Addition to St. Matthew’s schools, Nelson Place, Islington 
(Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth). 

Lift at rear of 28 to 34 Fortess Grove, Kentish Town 
(Mr. C. J. Shaw). 

One-storey building in front of 3 Pemberton Row, Great 
New Street, E.C. (Mr. R. M. Roe). 

Addition to Frognal Rise, Hampstead (Mr. R. Unwin). 
2 ing in front of St. John’s Church, Plumstead (Mr. J. O. 

ook). 

Building on site of No. 1 Chepstow Place, Bayswater 

(Mr. E. J. Stubbs). 


CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS, 1908. 


| Pe following preliminary programme of the Inter- 
national Congress of Architects, Vienna, May 18 to 24, 
1908, has been issued :— 
Monday. 

Meeting in hall of the Architects and Engincers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

9 o’clock—Meeting of the permanent committee. 

10 o’clock—Distribution of. circulars, cards, invitations, 
&e. 

From 12 to 2 o’clock—Public Opening of the Congress 
in the assembly hall of the Imperial Palace. 

3 o’clock—Excursions through the city ; carriages, street 
cars by individual payments. 

8 o’clock—Reunion in the Kunstlerhaus in the Fine Arts 
Palace ; Entertainment by the Sculptural Society of Vienna. 
Tuesday. 

First Section in the hall of the Engineers and Architects’ 
Association of Vienna. 

10 o’clock—Business meeting. 

Second Section in the Trades Union Hall. 

to o’clock— Conferences with Professor Karl Konig and 
Mr. Bauer. 

3 o’clock—Visit to the Exposition of Prater. 
to Kahlenberg. 

Dinner given by the Austrian Society of Engineers and 
Architects. 


Excursion 


Wednesday. 
10 o’clock—Business meetings and conferences in the 
same halls in which the meetings were held Tuesday. 
3 o'clock—Excursion to Klosterneuberg and to the 
Chateau of Kreutzenstein. 
5 o’clock—Reception at the Imperial Court. 
Thursday. 
The entire day will be devoted to an excursion to 
Semmering. 
Friday. 
10 o’clock—Business meetings and conferences in the 
same halls. 
3 o’clock—Visit to the city library. 
8 o’clock—Reception in the Rathaus. 
Saturday. 
9 o’clock—Meeting of the permanent committee. 
10 o’clock—Closing meeting. 
3 o’clock—Promenades, visits, &c. 
8 o’clock—Closing banquet, the fee for which will be | 
fixed later. 
The following subjects will be discussed at the Con- 
gress :— 


I. CONTINUATION OF THE SUBJECTS CONSIDERED IN LonpDoN 
IN 1906. 
1. State of Legislation on the Property Right of Design. 
2. Organisation of International Competitions in Archi- 
tecture. 
3. The Legal Qualifications of an Architect. 
4. Preservation of Public Architectural Monuments. 
5. Reinforced Concrete Construction. 
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Il. NEw QUESTIONS. 
6. The Public Administration of the Fine Arts ; the 
- Utility of, the Dangers of, and the Methods of Organisation. 
7. To Safeguard the Artistic Interest in Municipal Build- 


ing Ordinances. ‘ 
8. The Modification of the Business Methods of the 


International Congress. 
‘]II.—DIssERTATIONS. 
The following dissertations and discussions have been 


announced :— ; 
_ Prof. Karl Konig: The Influences and Tendencies of 
Modern Art on Architecture. sf 
Mr. Leopold Bauer, architect : The Influence of Historic 
Styles on the Development and Forms of Modern Archi- 
tecture. é ‘ ’ : j 
Prof. Meydenbauer, Berlin : Measurements of Light. . 
Mr. Daumet, Paris: Discussion on the subject of 


Architecture. 


Further Strand Improvement. 
Sir,—Though the improvements committee of the new 


yy 


London County Council have recommended that “no 
alteration be made in the present northern line of frontage 
in the Strand,” and that the Council should refuse our offer 
for the right to erect a hoarding in order to demonstrate 
how buildings on that line of frontage would mar the 
thoroughfare, the Further Strand Improvement Committee 
cannot accept as conclusive the report submitted to the 
Council, and will continue its work until a more Satis- 
factory result has been obtained. The work of the com- 
mittee has already been extended over a period of more 
than four years, and has involved expenditure in excess of 
funds subscribed. To meet this and for the work yet 
before us we appeal for support to all who care for the 
future of our great Metropolis. Subscriptions may be for- 
warded to the honorary treasurer, Mr. Robert A. Smith, 
Palace Chambers, Westminster.—We are, &c., 
Epwarp J. Poynter, President. 
~ Henry W. Lawrence, Chairman of . 
Executive Committee. 
Marx H. Jupce, Honorary Secretary. 


7 Pall Mall : October 8, 1907. 


Warning to Builders’ Merchants. 


S1r,—In the interest of merchants and others connected 
with the building trade, we should be obliged if you would 
kindly give prominence in your next issue to the following 
warning :—A man is going about falsely representing him- 
self to be connected with this firm, giving orders for goods 
and instructions as to their. delivery, and following on with 
a request for a loan of a small sum of ‘money. We have 
had many complaints from merchants who have been 
victimised and put to considerable trouble and expense, and 
we should be glad to receive any information which may 
lead to the man’s apprehension.—Yours faithfully, 

GrorGE TROLLOPE & Sons anp CoLis & Sons, Lp. 
5 Coleman Street, E.C. : 
October 9, 1907. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. William Orpen, A.R.H.A., has been appointed by the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland as visiting professor of drawing and painting from 
life at the Metropolitan School of Art. 


__ An Exhibition of about seventy water-colour drawings 
illustrative of the work of ‘Mr. William Callow between 
1840 and 1904 will open on Saturday, October 11, at 
the Leicester Galleries, W. Mr. Callow was born in 1812, 
and ceased work owing to failing eyesight in 1904. 

Messrs. E. A. Weodrow & Horace J. Helsdon have 
removed from 67-9 Chancery Lane to 6 Raymond 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. The telephone numbers, 
328 Holborn and 63 Finchley, remain unaltered. 

The Surveyors’ Institution will hold the first ordinary 
general meeting of the session on Monday, November. 11, 
when the president, Mr. Thomas Taylor Wainwright, will 
deliver an opening address at eight o'clock. 


ey 
wcem AG RS 


The Dean of Winchester, speaking at Winct 
Tuesday, said that he had received a serious rep 
Mr. T. G. Jackson as to the condition of W; 
Cathedral. It had been impossible to obtain this 
tion until the walls were opened, and it was now e 
that 86,ooo/. would be required instead of 60, 
previously estimated. They had spent 24,000/., a 
6,000/. in debt. They would do urgent work up t 
but after that dangerous parts would have to be le 
up unless the necessary funds were subscribed. — 

The Series of Lectures on William Blake, w 
announced last week would be delivered under the 
of Alexandra College Guild, Dublin, has been una 
postponed to a later date during the present sessio 

By the will of the late Mr. John M'Kinney, of | 
Glasgow, the Archbishop of Glasgow will receive ; 
the new Catholic church at Crosshill, and the V 
J. B. M‘Luskey, of St. John’s, Portugal Street, 
200/ for the new Catholic church to be erected ij 
Gorbals. 

The Late Sir Wollaston Knocker, who for nez 
years was town clerk of Dover, has bequeathed to 
of Dover all his old book-prints, documents and ar 
relating to the town and the ancient Cinque Ports | 

The Works Committee of Aberdeen Harbot 
recommend the appointment of Mr. Hugh Barr, 2 
second assistant, to the position of assistant en; 
room of Mr. William Simpson, who has been a 
engineer to the Sunderland. Harbour Commissione 
salary is 225/., rising next year to 250/. 

‘St. George’s United Free Church, Edinburgh, | 
reopened after being closed for:a, period of two 
during which the interior has been entirely clea 
redecorated from the designs and under the person 
vision of Sir Rowand Anderson. = 

At a Local Government Board inquiry into an 
tion of the Cardiff City Council to borrow 50,000/. f 
lunatic asylum, exception was taken to an expen 
2,000/. for a lodge and 1,408/. for a steward’s hous 
it was claimed was extravagance. 

At the Last Meeting of the Court of Common ( 
was resolved that, in view of the great public app 
of the special exhibitions held in the Art Gallery 
year 1890, it was desirable that an exhibition s! 
held in the summer of the ensuing year, and fl 
referred to the library committee to make the rx 
arrangements at a. cost not exceeding 450/. Th 
remarked that since 1890 exhibitions had been he 
year except three, and the visitors had numbe 
3,000,000. . 

The Cheshire Education Committee approved 2 
on Monday an estimate of the cost of providing < 
college for ex-bursars which was presented. The 
provided 3,oo00/. as the cost of the site, 6,o00/. for the 
and equipment of a college for 100 students at 60/. 
and 3,o00/. for the provision of a hostel for fifty a 
head. A sub-committee was appointed to look 
suitable site for the college in Crewe or in the ir 
neighbourhood. [sei 

The Provisional Committee for the preservation 0 
Hall met at the Guildhall on the 7th inst. under t 
dency of Sir T. Vezey Strong. Upon considerat 
communication from the Society for the. Preser 
Ancient Buildings, the committee decided that a tru 
be created securing for permanent public advantags 
servation of Crosby Hall and its use in connection 
advancement of the work of the City Guilds and 
and bodies having kindred.objects. It was. further 
that provision should be made for the building be 
for public inspection under suitable regulation 
directors. of the Chartered. Bank of India “ha 
granted an extension of time to the 15th inst. f 
tiating the purchase, and it was decided in the 
for funds to notify guilds and other bodies not 
before that date of the circumstance. a 

Mr. W. F. Stanley, to whom architects and engi! 
indebted for many useful instruments, received on 
day the honorary freedom of Croydon, in recoguitic 
munificence in founding” the Stanley Hall and 
Technical Trade School. ae 

Mr. Edmund Kirby will on Monday next deliver 
sidential address to the Liverpool Architectural Soc 

Mr. Philip Norman, F.S.A., will deliver 4 lect 
evening at the Camberwell School of Arts and C 
“Old London Churches and Houses.” a 
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Architect. 
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THE WEEK. 


was general satisfaction in London when it 
nounced that a second French offer for the 
Crescent site had been accepted by the London 
Council. To have an area of 124,000 square 
lt upon out of the terrible wilderness which has 
yng a time pained the eyes of all who pass was 
t which was almost enough to give rise to public 
x. Unfortunately, the second French offer has 
ind to be as unsubstantial as the first. All the 
ns seem to be satisfactory with the exception of 
5,000/. within a fortnight. The improvements 
ee were anxious to avoid another fiasco, and 
ne to time they extended the term for pay- 
but official patience has been at length exhausted, 
Tuesday it was resolved to rescind the resolu- 
uly 23. It was asserted that one obstacle is to 
| in the existence of the church of -St. Mary-le- 
but it will require a long struggle before that 
is sacrificed. 


898 the Metropolitan Asylums Board adopted 
ion to the effect that, provided the surveyors 
red to guarantee the accuracy of their quanti- 
bills of quantities form part of the contract in 
: building contracts. This was an exception to 
practice, and at the time gave rise to some 
. Opinions, of course, varied, for there can 
estion that the connection between the bills of 
s and contracts is a subject on which neither 
Snor contractors are all agreed. After nine 
xperience the existing works committee have 
the conclusion: that the resolution of 1898 
erescinded. They declare that the treatment 
lantities as part of the contract has not pro- 
onomy, and, moreover, it allows contractors to 
ims in instances where the quantities appear 
hough they would not voluntarily give credit 
t there was excess, The change has been 
t only after serious consideration, and it. will 
uppose, be without its effect upon those who 
the arrangement most generally favoured by 
at the present time. 


Perth Town Council some time ago arranged a 
on for altering the town hall. Several designs 
“i, premiums were awarded, and one design 
unced to be accepted. But the work ‘was not 
it, mainly owing to the probable expense, which 
the very small amount stipulated. The neces- 
ew town hall became more evident, and it 
éd to increase the amount available to ; 5,000/,, 
1m 1s to include the cost of a large and a small 
furniture. Another competition is to take. 
ch will be open to architects living in any part 
hited Kingdom. The prizes to be offered are 
being only 5o/,, 30/. and 20/, The authors of 
emiated designs in this first competition are to 
y invited to take part in this competition, and 
recelve 20/. if he accepts.. Mr. J. J. Burnet, 
1S to. be assessor, and will prepare the con- 
It is the Intention of the Council in the course 
Panase the Property surrounding the site, 
it New streets on either side as wellas a square 


NP a ‘Ghee 

Works wonders,” but it is not often so inter- 

year's work is accomplished as is to be seen 

eeey: Soon after midnight on October 19, 

ca Saat ea: in the Latham chapel, and 

ee ‘I ay, October 19, 1907, the dedication 
wl take’ place, hen we consider the 


0 : : 
Tk which was necessary in so important a 
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work of architecture and so historical a building, it is 
creditable to the architect, Mr. oO. Scorr. to Mr. 
ULLatTHorneE, the contractor, and to the workmen that 
so much has been accomplished. It must not be sup- 
posed that the work was confined to the nave. In the 
other parts of the building much has been done, but it 
was thought desirable to utilise the nave for the ordi- 
nary services, and that aim has been realised. The 
restoration committee are so well satisfied with what 
has been done that it was lately proposed to restore the 
tower to a greater height than it had reached at the 
time of the fire. One of the incidents of the fire was 
that the clock continued working for about two hours, 
and not until the flames ascended to the works was 
there a stoppage. The time was 2.7 A.M. Towards the 
restoration a sum of about 36,000/. has been obtained. 
But it is estimated that an* additional sum of 12,000/. 
will be required. The dedication will be an historic 
event, and it is doubtful whether at any other time so- 
much restoration was accomplished within a year. 


THE difficulty of carrying out the sections of the 
London Building Acts Amendment Act of 1905 has been: 
again exemplified in the case of a building in Beech 
Street, which came before the Tribunal of Appeal on the 
11th inst. Mr. P. B. Tupps, the architect, said he was 
unable to obtain the consent of owners of the adjoining 
Property to allow ladders or balconies as a means of 
escape to be erected. He had not adopted ‘“ smoke 
lobbies,” as from his experience of them he did not 
believe in their efficiency. Reasonable means of escape 
had, however, been introduced. On behalf of the 
County Council it was said that the requirements of the 
Act were not complied with, and the Council’s alterna- 
tive proposals were not adopted. -The members of the 
Tribunal of Appeal had examined the premises, and they 
allowed the appeal, awarding Mr. H. T. Tusss 
60 guineas costs. This, we believe, is the third case in 
which the Tribunal has allowed an appeal against the 
order of the County Council. 


Wuart is known as the Isle of Purbeck is valuable in 
a geological sense, the stone being used for a number of 
purposes. At one time also the marbles were much 
employed in Gothic churches, but latterly they have been 
supplanted by foreign and other varieties. A case 
which was heard in Wareham County Court suggests 
that some old-fashioned customs still prevail in the 
district. The Bishop of Worcester claimed 50/.. from 
a quarryman at Swanage, on account of moneys due in 
respect of stone taken from quarries at Herston Farm, 
belonging to his Lordship. The defendant had been 
quarrying stone on the farm at three quarries, and he 
had not paid anything on the stone he had taken for a 
very long period.. The quarrymen at Swanage claimed, 
by an ancient custom, the right of going on to the land 
of the plaintiff and of other landlords in the Isle of 
Purbeck and taking stone out of the quarries on con- 
dition that they paid royalties or dues, and defendant, 
it was alleged, had not’ paid any since 1887. Defendant, 
on being written to for particulars of the stone taken 
from the quarries since that date, first said that 
he could not possibly give the information, as the 
accounts: had been either destroyed or mixed up with 
those relating to stone removed from another quarry. 
Subsequently, however, he wrote that his account of 
dues’ owing, “as near as he could get at it,” was 
3/. 15s. 9a., which he paid into Court. In view of the 
defendant’s admission, the judge said he must order the 
account to be furnished, and directed the Registrar to- 
certify the balance due, the question of costs to be 
reserved until ‘the next court in December, In the 
neighbouring island of Portland there are several 
privileges claimed by the quarrymen which are’ not in 
keeping with modern business arrangements. They are 
suggestive of a time when the stone was mainly used 
for local work, and owners ‘therefore did not insist on 
their rights. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 
\ \ 7HEN the Board of Trade appointed a com- 

mittee consisting of Sir ALFRED E, Bateman, 
K.C.M.G. (chairman), Mr. A. Wizson Fox, GBM 
CoA. Harris, C-By GIG. the Right Hon. Sir JAMEs 
Kirson, Bart., M.P., Mr. ALGERNON Law, Mr. Matco_m 
Ramsay, C.B., Sir SWIRE Smitu, Sir IstpoRE SPIEL- 
mann and Mr. S. J. Warinc to inquire into the 
benefits which this country derived from taking part in 
international exhibitions, and whether they were worth 
supporting and could be made to yield more advantage, 
the conclusions to be arrived at might easily have been 
foretold by anyone whose business it was to study such 
displays. In the first place, it cannot be doubted that 
as time runs on each exhibition shows signs of 
deterioration if compared with its predecessors. Human 
nature is weak, and to “do” an international exhibition 
is almost as onerous a task as. reading through an 
encyclopeedia. _Jonun LEECH was able to turn the 
Exhibition of 1851 to account by suggesting how his 
languid swells derived gratification from such a revela- 
tion of industry. Yet in Hyde Park there was the 
great influence of novelty, which could not be repeated. 

Shrewd entertainers were able to realise that the 
majority of people wished to amuse themselves, and in 
that way a large number of frivolous excrescences or 
“ ide shows” began to appear around the buildings 
which were devoted to science and art and the latest 
inventions. From the variety of people who were 
engaged it might easily be imagined that the promoters 
of an exhibition considered it was advantageous for 
visitors to go through a practical course of ethnology. 
Even when an effort was made to elevate spectacles that 
were often degrading by framing them in examples of 
ancient and barbaric architecture, there was little change 
in the character of the entertainments. 

An exhibitor who had gone to great expense in 
sending machinery or costly products abroad could not 
help feeling mortified when he saw crowds of people 
watching the tricks of semi-savages while his own and 
other stalls no less interesting were neglected. Much of 
the prejudice which exists among exhibitors of the right 
class is due to the success of spectacles which are not 
evidence of progress. But the authorities of exhibi- 
tions, in defence, argue that the money derived from 
performances however contemptible is not to be 
despised, for it is necessary in order to supplement the 
rent received from people whose names are inscribed 
in the catalogue, in order to meet the enormous expenses 
which are inevitable. They also say that the public 
have become so accustomed to side shows no exhibition 
committee, however exalted, could refuse to exclude 
them. 

Exhibitors—and we refer only to those whose pro- 
ductions are worthy of serious consideration—are also 
disappointed when they find that few orders are given 
to their agents. Goods may be of the highest quality 
and may be arranged with skill; they may also be 
admired, but real business is rarely transacted. We 
consider that the test is too exacting. In an international 
exhibition rivalry is on an extraordinary scale, and it 
requires some time for consideration before a decision 
is arrived at about the objects which are best deserving 
of selection. We speak, of course, of the classes of 
goods which are costly. Many exhibitors now realise 
that orders are not to be expected the moment a stall is 
examined. One of the witnesses before the committee 
was asked whether he derived any benefit from one of 
<he numerous exhibitions in which he took part. He 
replied :—“ It is impossible for me to say positively yes 
or no. We cannot trace anything directly to it. If 
you advertise in a certain paper, it is impossible to say 
whether you get any particular benefit from advertising 
in that particular paper ; but you do get a benefit from 
advertising all round, most assuredly; it is the life 
of trade.” Those who do not obtain orders imme- 
diately are disposed to undervalue exhibitions and to 
treat them as hopeless means of profit, although 
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But, | on tl 


involving considerable expense. 


may be concluded that the eventual results 


tageous. 3 

If exhibitions are to succeed it is absol 
sary that a more perfect organisation should 
than hitherto. It is impossible nowadays to - 
business matter without introducing Germ: 
As Sir W. H. Preece said, the German in 
modes of business is far ahead. of us, and th: 
is carrying away so much of the trade from t 
One witness related his own experience 
He sent over valuable scientific instrumer 
position assigned to him the heat was so | 
some of his delicate thermometers burst. 
Official Commission paid no attention to hi 
and neglected the exhibitors all through. T] 
on the contrary, appointed a special man o 
look after similar objects, and he was at his 
long to give practical explanations. The w 
not only his goods but his packing-cases 
apart and he had to make long journeys in. 
cover them. At Chicago the German Con: 
clerks put under him in order to act 
exhibitors, and in consequence they obtain 
of orders. Suppose a German exhibitor w 
speak English and someone came to buy hi 
of the clerks acted not only as interpreter b 
and that without cost to the exhibitor o 
A witness who was a transport agent and 2 
agent, and as such was connected with s¢ 
international exhibitions, and had taken 
organisation of some of them, said that ma 
firms would have taken part in the Paris I 
1900 if it had not been for the officialism, - 

The committee recommend that the 
should provide in future continuity of 
from exhibition to exhibition. Sir H. T. 
that it should be connected with the Boa 
and that a capable man should be appointe: 
sioner. He considered that the late Sir 
Owen and Sir Henry Core were typica 
But to insure the success of internatione 
the co-operation of the Society of Art 
Chambers of Commerce is indispensable. 
should be allied the principal manufactur 
happen to be outside those bodies. 

The committee regard international 
solely in the light of advertisements for 
The same rule applies to empires as to in 
they point out how “ experience has showr 
the case of firms with an established re 
world-wide connections, attempts to disco: 
tising have usually been followed by a. 
the sales effected, and we cannot but t 
neglect by Great Britain of one of the m 
forms of national advertisement would 
detrimental to her interests as a ! 
country.” It can, therefore, be assumed tl 
snternational exhibition should be held 
capital, Great Britain will be better org 
co-operation than in some recent cases. — 

It is sometimes said that this countr 
from exhibitions because foreign rivals 
imitate English machines and other 
inventive power. That might have b 
true in 1851. But the industrial wo! 
enlarged since that time. Foreign invent 
their own against British not only abroa 
this country. Indeed, a similar object 
raised about Englishmen copying the 
foreigners. Besides, applications of pow 
can be seen in places besides exhibition 
are on the look-out for novelties know | 
them and are rarely disappointed. 

The question of awards is one~ 
portance. Some exhibitors set value 
while others can afford to be indifferen 
have occurred where medals of the 
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warded although the goods which were 
{ to have won them had not reached 
bition buildings. With so large a number of 
9 be examined juries are often pressed for time, 
\blished firms receive greater attention than 
‘inferior degree, although the latter may be 
ted by what is more interesting and valuable. 
‘be denied that in some cases agents profess not 
ye able to obtain medals, but are willing to 
accept payment by result, a gold medal being 
-ahigher rate than one of silver or bronze. 
f was ten guineas for a bronze, twenty for a 
d thirty for a gold medal. 
tions, there are many who are in favour of the 
of medals. The Lord Chief Justice, who has 
twenty years’ experience of exhibition com- 
eclares there must be some recognition or 
ndard of award, or else the manufacturers say, 
lly have nothing to show for any successful 
e have sent.” 

| be seen from the evidence printed on another 
t works of art are in a somewhat doubtful 
in the international exhibitions. When English 
were first seen in Paris French artists were 
ot only at finding that Englishmen could paint, 
their pictures were purchased, and the British 
ecame more remarkable on the latter account 
the former. All the principal pictures were 
| im consequence the courage of English 
| became exalted in the eyes of foreigners. 
eeding exhibitions had also to depend mainly 
. Industrial exhibitors have never, to our 
e, grumbled because English painters were not 
1 to pay for the wall spaces occupied by their 
or it was believed that pictures, from their 
mess, were not without advantage to every 
of th But it is now evident, 


‘the English section. 
emarks of some of the committee who have 
igating the subject of exhibitions, that there 
‘be no exceptions. It is not, however, likely 
e future any change will take place. Painters 
i pay; and there is less probability of the 
of pictures agreeing to be mulcted for helping 
| the reputation of Great Britain. The subject 
er, curious as suggesting the new spirit which 
ng up and by which all classes are placed on 
ty as regards disadvantages. 


_ FRENCH CATHEDRALS.* 


water-colour drawings of Mr. MarsHatt are 
ll known and merit the admiration they re- 
they display courage as well as artistic skill. 
afraid to take any street in London and out 
vill make an attractive’ picture. This is not, 
solely due to the buildings. Much depends 
ky and on the figures in the streets. Mr. 
1S not to our mind an architectural enthu- 
€ is satisfied with giving a general impression 
ling and does not labour over much on details. 
@ may be the principal element of one of his 
, but it only, as it were, receives its due pro- 
attention, for other elements have also to be 
ith justice, 

therefore, a windfall for amateurs to receive 
than sixty reproductions of Mr. MarsHatt’s 
French towns, a cathedral generally forming a 
it feature in each. The originals were all 
ly worked up to the extent we see on the 
for they retain an ‘open-air look rather than 
oriousness, Another advantage they have is 
y Suggest by their colours the sketch-book 


{ the Printing office. Modern colour illustra- 
—. iia ? 


edral Cities of France. By Herbert Marshall, R.W.S., 


t Marshall. With sixty j i i 
. “i y illustrations in colour by 
arshall, R.W.S, (London: William Heinemann.) 


" 
s 


But in spite of all. 


tion depends mainly on making a very few colours 
serve for the infinitude of nature, and in consequence a 
great many unsatisfactory appearances are produced. 
The plates from Mr. Marsuatt’s drawings are more 
pleasing than the majority of those which appear in 
modern books, indeed, it may be said that no two 
of them are suggestive of the same state of the atmo- 
sphere, and this variety is well adapted for such a 
country as France. 

In the old days, when Turner, STANFIELD, ROBERTS 
and Prout brought out their beautiful landscape illus- 
trations, they were careful to avoid all responsibility for 
the letterpress of the ‘ Annuals” in which they appeared. 
That work might be done by writers who were not on 
the same level as the artist. The reason is that, in 
spite of the appreciation of universality of knowledge 
and versatility in England, we believe in specialists. 
Like the Greeks, we expect the maker of sandals not to 
soar in his criticism beyond the feet of the statue. It 
may happen there will be a difference between the text 
and the illustrations of a book when two men are 
engaged in it, but that does not affect the value of 
either. Although TurNER was doggedly silent, he could 
not help exclaiming against the wonderful qualities 
which Ruskin found in his pictures. It would perhaps 
have been better for us if TurNER explained how much 
was imaginative in his works, and why on certain 
occasions he took the privilege of endeavouring to go 
beyond nature. Architects would be pleased if Mr. 
MarsHALt frankly expressed his own judgment as a 
painter upon the French buildings he made the subject 
of his drawings, and he could not probably be over- 
detailed. Asa rule he avoids giving what the majority 
of his readers would we imagine most desire. “Our 
business here,” he writes, “is with the cathedrals and 
the historical side of the towns rather than with the 
lighter points of view.” In literature the fullest freedom 
should be allowed, and there is no reason to prevent 
Mr. MarsHa tt, if he cared, taking up the statistics of 
the cathedral cities as well as their histories. But by 
doing so the personal equation which is found in the 
drawings has to be absent in most cases. For the 
historical events he is compelled to depend on earlier 
writers, and when cathedrals are treated as examples of 
construction a great many architectural authorities have 
to be consulted and relied on. When OLIverR GoLp- 
SMITH imagined a time of rest for himself after his 
servitude to the publishers, his highest enjoyment was 
to relate to the people of his native village “all he felt 
and all he saw.” Authors who are not professional 
should try to imitate him when they write. Mr. 
MARSHALL’s drawings are evidence of what he saw, it 
may be only by a hurried glance. If his pages would 
only suggest what he felt, his book would be perfect. 

There are occasional paragraphs which indicate how 
well he could do what we desire. Take one example. 
Many architects have been puzzled when they first saw 
the ex-cathedral of Laon. But they have read so much 
about the enthusiasm of the builders who were able to 
accomplish so large a work in a short time, they have 
hesitated to say that it is not a building which is worthy 
of imitation. They will be more assured when they 
find that a painter of buildings was not fascinated by 
such massive uncouthness. Mr. MARSHALL’s impression 
is therefore worth recording :— 

From the distance it has more the appearance of a 
chateau than of a church; its nave is low when compared 
with other Gothic naves, and its general outside appearance 
shows evidence of something brutal and savage ; and as far 
as its colossal sculptures of animals, oxen and horses, which 
appear to guard the upper parts of the towers are concerned, 
they combine to give an impression more of terror than of 
a religious sentiment. One does not feel, as one regards 
Notre-Dame de Laon, the stamp of an advanced civilisation, 
as at Paris or at Amiens. Everything is rude and rough; 
it is the monument of a people enterprising and energetic 
and full of great virility. They are the same men as are 
seen building elsewhere in the neighbourhood—a race of 
giants. 
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Mr. Marsuatt says his book was put together 
during five summers, and his chapters are not intended 
#o mark out any definite geographical scheme. ~The 
course followed is therefore somewhat zigzag, and it 
would have been preferable if some recognition of the 
French schools of architecture had been considered 
necessary. But we need not say that no matter in 
what order they may be arranged in the pages, Rouen, 
Chartres, Périgueux, Sens, Bourges, Paris, Coutances, 
cannot fail to possess interest for the student of art as 
~vell as of history. But the history can be obtained in 
a great many books, while a traveller like Mr. MarsHALL 
4s not met with every year, and it is allowable to desire 
that when he enters on authorship he should refrain 
from following in the steps of other men. 

No doubt almost every cathedral town in France can 
offer a ‘‘strange eventful history.” They enjoyed 
andependence to some _ extent, and that was an 
advantage in one way, for it placed some re- 
striction on the combativeness of the race. It also 
promoted emulation, and at the present time a pro- 
vincial town in France can aid clever but poor inhabit- 
ants with subsidies to an extent which would not be 
allowed in’ England. The French cathedrals are 
instances of the benefits which arise from competition 
among rival districts. As a kingdom France may have 
suffered through the partial independence of the cities, 
“but owing to the peculiar character of the race it is by 
no means certain whether consolidation would have 
‘been advantageous at a much earlier period either to 
the people or to their neighbours. At the present time 
the centralising power appears indifferent to the fate of 
the cathedrals, and the dioceses have so long been 
passive they now seem to be unable to take any 
measures for the protection of the buildings. . But what- 
ever may happen the drawings by Mr. Marsna tt will 
suggest how much beauty had survived in the exteriors 
-of the cathedrals—for it is a peculiarity of his talent to 
neglect interiors—and how in the twentieth century 
people continued to assemble near their porches as if 
they were still refuges and asylums. 


. 


THE LATE W. L. WINDUS. 


“7 T might be imagined that when an artist was described 
by Ruskin as one of the chief leaders of the pre- 
Raphaelite school, who might one day take highest rank 
among masters of expression, and whose works were said 
to be among those that will hold their own with the most 
noble pictures of all time, he was likely to attain prosperity. 
That was not, however, the fate of William Lindsay 
“Windus, the Liverpool artist, who died last week at Den- 
mark Hill, S.E. Dante Rossetti also was of opinion that 
his ‘‘ Burd Helen” was the finest picture in the Academy 
~exhibition of 1856, while Ruskin considered it was the 
second best. A year or two afterwards Windus withdrew 
from the world, and there was much surprise when three 
incomplete works by him were seen in 1896 at the New 
English Art Club. 

In the Liverpool Courier is an interesting memoir of the 
artist (probably by Mr. Dibdin, the curator of the Walker 
Art Gallery) from which we take the following :— 

Windus was born, probably in London Road or Monu- 
ment Place, in 1823. His family had long been resident in 
«this part of Lancashire, his great grandfather having been 
vicar of Halsall, near Ormskirk. His mother was a 
Scotswoman, not improbably of the clan Lindsay. Art 
apparently did not come by heredity. At any rate, until he 
was sixteen years of age young Windus knew nothing 
about it. William Daniels came to paint a portrait of his 
stepfather, and the lad looked on with much interest, which 
gradually grew into a desire to try what he could do. The 
stepfather’s father, retired from active services in life, was 
readily available as a model, and the chalk drawing which 
resulted astonished the family, and even arrested the atten- 
tion of Daniels. That erratic genius volunteered to teach 
him to draw, but young Windus found great difficulty in 
keeping him to his bargain; his convivial tendencies con- 
stantly interfered. 
eager, and by tracing his teacher to various Temples of 
Bacchus got many stray hints and suggestions which 


The pupil, however, was receptive and” 
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helped him, and he also studied pictures which |} 
lent him. Sic ee 
After making considerable progress the you 
the antique school of the Liverpool Academy, a: 
attended the life school established by Herbert | 
J. R. Herbert, R-A.), who kept a colour shop in 
‘As early as 1842 he exhibited a “ Portrait of a G 
at the Liverpool Academy Exhibition, and in 1 
tributed his much admired “ Black Boy.” 1] 
other clever young students he soon became ; 
promise in the Liverpool art world, and secured 
into the artistic circle of that famous art pa 
Miller, who kept a sort of open house for artis 
more than any single- man to bring about th 
period in the history of art in Liverpool whi 
regretfully spoken of as “the palmy days.” 
Windus exhibited ‘‘ Falstaff Acting King Henr 
first of the romantic genre subjects which for a ec 
time filled his imagination. This was succee 
following year by “ Touchstone Denominating t 
of the Lie” and “The Little Loiterer,” and 
“Morton before Claverhouse at Tillietudlem,” th 
for which is in the Walker Art Gallery. 
In that year he was elected an associate and 
lowing year a full member of the. Academy, hi 
tion to that exhibition being “Reginald Pole 
Henry VIII. against the Divorce of Catharine ¢ 
This was followed in 1849 by “ The Interview « 
state, Shaxton, Bishop of Salisbury, with Anni 
Prison.” In the two following years he exhibit 
In 1850, at the suggestion of Miller, who to him, 
to other young aspirants, was untiringly kind a 
he visited London, where, among other exam 
new pre-Raphaelite school, he saw “The 
Shop,” by Millais. The Z7mes found that picture 
and disgusting,” but Windus thought otherwise, : 
ing to Liverpool, he seems to have sown the seec 
revolt among the younger artists of the town. 
Thus began that battle in Liverpool fo 
Raphaelite heresy which had such momentc 
The prize in 1851, and. again in 1853, was ¢ 
Holman Hunt, Millais had it in 1852 and 1857, k 
Brown received it in 1856 and 1858; while o 
ciaries were Mark Antony in 1854, Egg in 1855 : 
1859. There was, of course, much bitter feeling 
of the adherents of the old order, who, if not str 
in the Academy to control its action, had amples 
ignorant outside opinion. ‘The selection of Mill 
Girl” in 1857 in combination with other cir 
brought matters to a crisis. Herdman, who 
Academy, not altogether voluntarily, had influer 
Corporation, which withdrew its support. An 
exhibition was opened, and the two exhibitions 
each other to make room for the Corporation aut! 
tions. 4 x 
Reverting to the Academy’s years of prospe 
Windus reappearing as an exhibitor in 185: 
brilliant work ‘‘ Darnley Signing the Compact w: 
spirators previous to the Murder of Rizzio,’ nov 
lection of Mr. A: Bain, of Glasgow. In 1854 tf 
“Portrait of a Gentleman” and “A Scene 
Surgeon’s Daughter’: Middlemass’s Interviev 
Parents,” of which Mr. James Smith, of Blun 
the present owner. There is no distinet t 
Raphaelite influence in the Darnley, but the n¢ 
noticeable in the other, though the rich brown 
school were sufficiently used to injure the pl 
spects of longevity. Dante Rossetti is said | 
marked of Windus at this period, “ He paints 
need any change.” 
Windus next exhibited at the Royal Acad 
was in 1856, his first appearance there, and the 
the one which is generally regarded as his 1 
“Burd Helen.” This was entirely pre-Raphé 
bolism and all. It was badly hung, and Ruskit 
(or rather one should say underlooked) it. Ro 
ever, who had an eagle eye, pointed it out, wil 
that Ruskin, in a postscript to his famous © 
amplest justice to what is certainly a wonde 
He classed it as ‘the second picture of the y' 
being higher and its reserved strength greater tl 
any other work except the “ Autumn Leaves. 
certainly lavish praise, considering that “ Autul 
and another picture by Millais were promot 
achievements which “ will rank in future amon; 
best masterpieces.” A considerable measure of 
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.d. The picture was exhibited at Edinburgh in 185 8, 
idly enough, it does not seem to have been shown in 
gol. There is a legend to the effect that Windus 
ely withheld it in 1856 or 1857 lest it should injure 
pspects of Brown or Millais. He did not exhibit 
gain until 1859, when his “‘ Too Late” was shown 
+ had been at the Royal Academy. This is more 
elessly pre-Raphaelite than its predecessor, and 
s its approximation to the manner of Millais in 
Jar may have been the occasion of its curt dismissal 
skin as a failure. Millais just at that time was in 
jisgrace with the peppery critic. Windus never 
exhibited at the Academy, and tradition declares 
s was stopped short in his career by so severe a 
from the critic he esteemed so highly. This is 
ly nonsense, or at any rate a gross exaggeration. 
ct, however, remains that with the exception of one 
ind exquisite picture (“‘ The Outlaw,” now possessed 
_ Albert Wood) shown in 1862 at Old Post Office 
he seems never to have exhibited again. 

nts in the artist’s private life were probably the real 
of his most regrettable defection from the art world. 
3 Windus married a sister of the artist Robert Tonge, 
ston. She died in 1862 after a long and terrible 
eaving him with one daughter, who survives him. 
} in health and broken in spirit, Windus removed to 
-le-Dale, near Preston, where his surroundings were 
hat for several years he did not find it possible to 
s himself seriously to art production. When things 
ed the desire to paint had so dwindled that Windus 
again produced an important finished picture. Un- 
itely, he had an income sufficient for his simple 
and for more than forty years past he accomplished 
although painting as a pastime was never wholly 
med. Grown morbidly fastidious, he destroyed what 
duced, and such fragments as remain to represent 
duction of four decades have been saved from de- 
mn by commendable petty larcenies on the part of his 
. When, about a quarter of a century ago, Windus 
ed to London he made an immense bonfire of his 
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es and studies, being of opinion that “ nobody cared 
them.” Since then he has lived in seclusion, content 
ciety of his intimate circle and his books, paint- 
/in the humour and especially during his customary 
visits to his lifelong friend, the late D. A. William- 


or V 
Broughton-in-Furness. 

addition to the works of Windus already mentioned, 
too scanty achievements in art include the exquisite 
colour “The Flight of Henry VI. after Rowton,” 
jont Willie,” “The Patrician, Anno Domini 60,” 
Second Duchess,” “The Young Duke” and 
mer endeavouring to obtain a confession of guilt 
Jueen Catherine Howard.” The study for this last 
cently secured by the Walker Art Gallery, which, 
er, is still sadly in need of a more adequate repre- 
on of a man who in genius, if not in achievement, 


ifely be described as the greatest artist that Liverpool 
oduced, 


HITECTURE IN LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY. 
. Dean and the Professor of Architecture have sent 
he following letter to the local papers :—We ask the 
ility of your columns to announce to parents who 
nking of starting their sons in life as architects a new 
ure which the university is taking this session. It is 
egistering students for the first time for a distinct 
im architecture entitled Bachelor of Architecture 
h.). A similar degree is given in America, but only 
i purely theoretical course. In this country the 
sity of Liverpool has not hesitated to be the first to 
Such a degree. It has, however, also decided, with 
arm approval of the Royal Institute of British 
ects, to require from candidates not only three years 
retical study in the university, but also a further 
of two years to be spent in practical work, either as 
icled pupil to an architect of standing or as an 
nt in an office, Thus the course will correspond to 
‘dical course, in which practical work in a hospital 
3 theoretical work in the university. The initiation 
new degree scheme will not, of course, bring to an 


€ ordinary professional two-years’ course which has 


fen conducted by the university, and on which certi- 
are awarded. It is intended for those students who 


ee to equip themselves by a fuller course and a | 
‘laborate training. | 
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The practice of: giving architectural students, like the 
students preparing for other professions, a wide theoretical 
training in a fully-equipped school, before binding them by 
articles from which there is no release, is steadily growing 
and has the cordial sympathy of the leading architects. In 
London a large majority of young architects are thus trained. 
One London school, founded confessedly in imitation of the 
Liverpool school, already numbers eighty students taking a 
full two-years’ course, while on the Continent and in 
America the same practice is almost universal. 

The combination of theoretical training with articled 
pupilage, which the university is anxious to establish, 
presents many practical and educational advantages. 

1. At the outset the student gains a wide view of the 
possibilities and nature of his art. He has the practical 
problems of construction and design explained to him in a 
way which is not always possible in a busy office, where 
he often has to be left to pick up his knowledge as best he 
can. Thus, when he enters upon his pupilage he is able to 
take the full advantage of his opportunities and to under- 
stand what is going on in a way that would otherwise be 
impossible. 

2. In a school the student is taught to design a series of 
structures of graduated complexity. In an office for several 
years the untrained student is naturally able to do little 
beyond tracing the designs of his seniors. Every year 
pupils in offices present themselves at the university to 
attend one or two courses in the intervals of their office 
work, so to obtain some degree of the necessary theoretical 
training, but in this way they are seriously handicapped 
in comparison with students who are able to devote their 
whole time to their work. They have realised too late that 
practice is most profitable when it is based upon a sound 
understanding of theory. 

3. The school course enables the student to discover in 
what direction his inclinations-and talent lie, and he is thus 
able to choose a master for his. period of pupilage who is 
engaged on the class of work in which the pupil is likely to 
be able to do well and to be serviceable to his chief. 
Students of exceptional promise are enabled, by means of 
travelling scholarships, to measure and draw at the end of 
their course the finest examples of architecture, and thus 
to improve their talent to the utmost before beginning to 
practice. Last year the funds thus allotted amounted to 
110/., divided among four students, who will shortly proceed 
to Italy. 

These very real advantages of a combination of academic 
training with office work are fully understood by architects. 
The chief architects of Liverpool have very warmly recog- 
nised them, and have agreed to take students who have 
gone through a university course of training at a lessened 
premium and for a shortened period of articles. But 
parents have scarcely yet realised them or grasped how 
much their sons will suffer if they miss the opportunity of 
a thorough theoretical training, and enter upon their office 
work without any clear ideas of its nature or principles. 


ART AND INDUSTRY. 


HE new School of Art which has been erected at 

Burslem on the site opposite to the Wedgwood Insti- 

tute, given to the town by the late Mr. Thomas Hulme, was 

formally opened on the roth inst. by the mayorof Burslem 
(Mr. S. Gibson) in the presence of a large company. 

An address was delivered by Mr. E. R. Taylor, formerly 
head-master of the Birmingham Art School. Inthe course 
of it he said art had fluctuated during the ages, some 
periods showing more beautiful results than others, but for 
nearly a century—and this was for the first time in the 
world’s history—ugliness had been dominant, though 
mercifully not universal. Some of them could remember 
almost the beginnings of this ugly period, previous to 
which not only the country was beautiful, but also every 
town and village, from its cathedral or viliage church, its 
manor-house, its streets and cottages, to their furnishings 
and the articles of everyday use. Now almost every town 
was ugly, and neariy every village was marred by rows of 
workmen’s houses and suburban villas. It might be urged 
that the things they had ventured to call beautiful were so 
because they were old and had absorbed some of the beauty 
of their surroundings. Fortunately there was no need tu 
condemn all new work, but would the ordinary suburban 
villas or the rows of workmen’s houses grow beautiful as 
they grew old? What had brought about this deplorable 
change? It was easy to blame the use of steam and 
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machinery, but was it not rather their misuse? It was | 
easy to ascribe it to the demand for cheapness, but this 
demand was as old as the hills, and ugly things were found 
amongst expensive as well as amongst cheap articles. 
Moreover, people could not buy them if they did not first 
make them, for in these things supply must precede demand 
in the first instance. Some would throw the blame on 
our national prosperity, but the prosperity of the reign 
of Queen Anne gave us those beautiful houses and other 
buildings, with their furnishings, many of which were 
still undestroyed in London, Edinburgh and other 
places, contrasting greatly with the ugliness resulting 
from the prosperity of the Victorian era. Others attri- 
‘buted it to the loss of craft power in the workman, but 
there still survived an unequalled inherited craft skill in 
Coventry, Birmingham and the Potteries, to go no further, 
‘but there were few to make wise use of it, and it was dying 
‘out or was driven to other countries. How many manu- 
‘facturers, having made a competency out of what they had 
learned to see was inferior and ugly, had set themselves to 
‘lift the artistic quality of their work, if they thought that by 
so doing it would entail a risk to their profits? And were 
there not some firms of long standing, whose predecessors 
knew and made beautiful work, who were now living on 
the reputation of their ancestors, making inferior work of 
similar kind, adding nothing to the real wealth of the world, 
and growing nothing, though they might spasmodically 
import something from outside ? It was even asserted that 
we were not an artistic nation. We admitted that this side 
of our nature had been so long repressed and lain dormant 
that some of its recent attempts at utterance had been 
wild and uncanny, as in the vagaries of the “New Art,” 
though these had been wilder on the Continent than in 
England, thanks mainly to our art schools. But who built 
not only our cathedrals, but the smaller houses and work- 
men’s cottages all over the country? They were built and 
furnished locally and were occupied by the workman and 
the labourer. We were beginning to cherish and learn 
from these, for their right and comely doing was in the air 
and was expected from everyone. ‘They builded better 
than they knew—unconscious stones to beauty grew.” He 
ventured to mention one cause of this change—this loss of 
power of seeing and right doing. It should be remem- 
bered that the change began with the . Victorian era, 
and yet just previously the first national efforts were 
made to spread education. An El Dorado seemed 
open in commerce. Ugly and_ vile surroundings, 
greater extremes of poverty and wealth and dull and 
vicious lives for both rich and poor became accepted as 
essentials in modern life, instead of being regarded as in- 
cidentals to an imperfect social state. This assumption, 
that life was only a struggle for material supremacy over 
nature and our fellow man, ruthlessly destroyed the 
beautiful in nature and art, and made the conditions of 
living often worse than those of the savage, whilst the 
methods of commerce had tended more and more to cheap- 
ness and ugliness, sweating and trusts, and, for the large 
majority, the shortening and narrowing of life. The success 
of men who had risen from poverty to riches, the advantages 
of the black coat of the manager, the clerk and the com- 
mercial traveller over the shirt-sleeves of the workmen were 
the inducements offered to parents and children, so that the 
latter might “take to learning,” with the natural result of 
wrecked lives from over-stimulated ambition, a glut of 
clerks and professional men, and the degradation of the 
workman and craftsman; apprenticeship began to decline, 
being no longer honoured ; workmen’s lives became divorced 
from their work, as the ambition was to rise out of it 
instead of rising in it, and manufacturers too often became 
exploiters and merchants instead of co-workers. The 
present dominant and persistent cry of German and Ameri- 
can competition, written about and uttered at public meet- 
ings, from universities downwards, was only the same note 
internationalised. In the desire to feed a great organism 
the individual organic units had been made to suffer, and 
this had reacted on the greater organism, making life and 
its environment ugly and vicious. It would have been 
entirely so but that this outside pressure had been resisted 
by the teachers, who had often at risk of loss given real 
training for living; but too often the hard mechanical 
power of intellect had had to be fed at the expense of 
both body and feeling, The speaker quoted Herbert 
Spencer upon the stress of modern life and competition, 
and asked what was to be the end of this competition, which 
was largely a competition in cheapness and ugliness. They 
were trying to make a turn, and were beginning to realise 


that literature and art were not unprofitable things in 
even to their occupations, Emphasising the impor 
art training, he quoted also Baeon, who was near t 
when he wrote—‘‘ The education of the senses ne 
all after education partakes of a drowsiness and: 
ence it is impossible to cure.” Tring, who said r 


drawing as an essential in education, said :—‘Tt 


vellous that the grand power. of drawing has ney 
its place as a teaching power.” Outside the art w 
strongest plea for the development of the art fact 
the experience of a great scientist, Darwin, who 1: 
the loss of it, his mind having become “ a kind of 1 
for grinding general laws out of a large collection c 
This faculty had been paralysed, dissolved, and i 
cases killed because all the time given to educat 
been occupied in developing the other faculties. - D 
using the word in its widest sense, was the sur 
shortest way of’ developing this faculty, which ope 
windows of the soul not only to the facts of natur. 
its beauties—" the mantle of an invisible God”—an 
the work of that lesser creation, man; which taught 
make the best use of the work and life nearest us, 
of striving at all costs—:physical, mental and m 
become wealthy and dominant, which cultivated the 
strength which ennobled life and the work for daily 
was in constant exercise, visually or by memory; w 
than merely mental, though developed by men 
physical exercises; was not primarily ethical, but 
least so far ethical that it gave an’ unselfish presen 
life, increasing the more it was shared; stimulat 
pathy, reverence, joy, admiration, and was the most < 
of all pleasures ; made literature many fold what 
possibly be to those who had it not, and wove the 
of life and toil into a beautiful pattern, invisible 
who merely possessed that microscopic vision wh 
only so many threads and spent itself in adding 
number. They were becoming alive to its value 
industries. It was also of value in teaching othe: 
subjects, but there was just now a danger of its 
growth being spoiled by having to do this y 
service. But he did want them to demand that ar 
be made an essential in education, co-equal—and e\ 
in point of time—with those subjects now recog! 
essentials, from the infant school (in which muc 
work had already been done) to the university, in: 
being partially admitted on sufferance, and tl 
demand be made as an inherent right of ever 
Its methods were doing, thinking, learning, not | 
thinking, doing. There was not a long drudger 
these could begin as was the case with many subje 
our greatest teacher had said that he had not met « 
could not learn to draw. Ruskin said :—‘“ Great 
write their autobiographies in three MSS,—the 
their deeds, the book of their words and the book 
art. Not one of these books can be understood ur 
read the two others; but of the three the only on 
trustworthy is the last. The acts of a nation | 
triumphant by its good fortune and its words m 
the genius of a few of its children; but its art onl} 
general gifts and common sympathies of the 
Speaking more especially to the students present, 
theirs was thé emotional study of nature and art, 2 
should remember that though beauty defied analys 
were unhesitating canons of beauty. Technical pox 
often developed beyond the inner perception of 
This was our curse to-day. How little technical sl 
seen in much beautiful Oriental work. He advis' 
to study to find the kinships in the styles of past al 
than differences ; to study most the growing period: 
styles rather than the fully ripe or decadent. Let 4 
be disheartened if at times they appeared not to be 
progress, but remember that genius had the same be 
as themselves. Their work should be accurate, exf 
delicate, the expression of joyous vision, as im t 
expressions of music and literature. Tradition sk 
subordinated to materials, use, personality and natt 
urged the value of still-life painting and recom 
many short-time studies, a few lines only. All rigl 
ing was memory drawing; it was thinking about wl 
saw and it added to knowledge. When they had b 
feel a sense of the beautiful the vision would in part 
and to this they could give expression when the b 
object was away, but much of memory work was 
memory of words of which the true meaning ' 
known. Let it only follow earnest direct study or! 
develop mannerisms and emptiness, killing recept 
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a] drawing was also design. Both for composition 
obi n for manufacturers, line drawings of landscape 
F good architecture were excellent studies. Let them 
r solid geometry so as to read plans, elevations and 
ns. It was a universal language and was the entrance 
slike to art and to many sciences. 


JEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


E opening meeting of the session in connection with 
the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors was 
yn the roth inst. in the Sheffield University, when the 
jential address by Mr. W. C. Fenton, F.R.I.B.A., was 


ne President opened with a reference to the formation 
s Sheffield Society twenty years ago, and reviewed its 
ess to the present time. They had now a membership 
1, being a net increase of forty-three on the year. 
to 1887 the architects and surveyors of Sheffield were 
great extent isolated units, looking upon one another 
suspicion, he said, and if the Society had done nothing 
it had succeeded in bringing about a friendly feeling 
sen members of the profession. It had also enabled 
to speak with a united voice on all matters affecting 
interests and that of the building public generally. 
Society had also been the means of giving the pro- 
yn a standing and influence in the city which it never 
sssed before. The municipal authorities had recognised 
sition, and had consulted them on many occasions in 
aterests of the citizens. 
peaking of the work the Society had done for the 
ation of the younger members, Mr. Fenton specially 
red to the inaugural work of Mr. E. M. Gibbs in con- 
on with their classes, and the interest he had shown in 
Zoard of Architectural Education and the university. 
had been untiring in his efforts to bring about a 
smatised course of architectural education to be carried 
by the university in conjunction with their Society. 
[night they met on the eve of the first session in the 
tment of architecture. The master and lecturer had 
| recommended for appointment, and it only remained 
he youth of the city and their parents to take advantage 
he opportunities offered in the university. As far back 
ebruary 1903 the building committee of the university 
ed to allot a room to them, but they had only entered 
occupation that night. Hesincerely hoped the innova- 
would be utilised to the fullest extent, and that the 
ts of Mr. Gibbs and his co-workers would be crowned 
| the success they merited. 
\eferring to the proposed new city by-laws as to streets 
buildings, the President said they did not yet know 
t was being done relative to the practical objections 
nst these by-laws which had been put forward on behalf 
he Society. But there appeared to be a distinct ten- 
ty on the part of the authorities to draw the reins 
ter and tighter, and thus increase the cost of building 
h extent which would have a prejudicial effect upon the 
ding public. In view of the agitation in the country for 
er housing of the working classes at reasonable rents, 
aS important to note that the proposed by-laws would 
e the effect of increasing the cost of cottage houses by 
per cent., a result which he was sure would not be 
ved with equanimity by housing reformers. Taking 
consideration also the proposal to limit the number of 
ses to the acre, the outlook for the erection of houses 
a os at anything like a reasonable rent was not at 
The speaker emphasised that Councillor Tom Shaw, in 
report to the estates committee on the proceedings of 
recent International Housing Committee, had urged 
at the need had been proved for more elasticity in the 
lication of by-laws with respect to new streets and 
dings.” In the proposed new by-laws, however, no 
mpt appeared to be made to meet objections which had 
ace from time to time as to harassing details and 
; ike, and which the Congress had pointed out as un- 
essary. If important modifications were not made in 
Ss shoe by-laws in several important directions, then 
of sn Bie not expect much further success in the solu- 
as ane question excepting at great cost to the 
that, = : ut he hoped wiser counsels would prevail, 
ia ae eas of fixing a maximum quality of construc- 
dine. 4 » a minimum would be fixed to prevent jerry- 
8, and not penalise the man who did the work. Their 
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Society did not represent the property owners, but viewed 
the matter purely from the point of view of good materials 
and construction and the benefit of the whole community. 
They were anxious at all times to work amicably with the 
Corporation authorities, and if the “ sweet spirit of reason- 
ableness” were exercised on both sides many difficulties 
would vanish which now caused considerable worry and 
useless irritation. 

Though the Corporation were understood to be advised 
that houses at 5s. per week could not be erected without 
loss, Mr. Fenton went on, in dealing with another phase of 
the housing problem, the result of a recent competition had 
shown that such a scheme could be successfully carried out. 
The duty of the Corporation was certainly greatest toward 
the lower-paid artisan, who was less able to look after him- 
self in the provision of a house at reasonable rent. But as 
to whether the Corporation should go in for an extensive 
scheme of building houses or whether that should be left to 
private enterprise, all he could say was that if private 
enterprise would produce good, comfortable and sanitary 
houses under reasonable regulations and proper super- 
vision, there was no need for the Corporation to take over 
that class of work as part of their trading concerns. What 
good work had been done in that direction would no doubt 
prove an incentive to private enterprise, and the housing 
exhibition at Wincobank gave examples to meet a variety 
of tastes. 

On the subject of town planning the President made 
ironical reference to the more or less distinguished amateurs 
who were going to undo all the evils of the past and “ make 
the desert bloom as the rose.” The fact could not be denied 
that in the past there had been far too little method in 
laying out towns, but some of the most interesting and 
picturesque cities in England and on the Continent would 
never have existed had some of their amateur town planners 
had their way. A committee of the Association of Muni- 
cipal Corporations had reported that over 13,000,000/. had 
been spent in street improvements and the provision of 
open spaces during the last thirty years which might have 
been saved if local authorities had exercised foresight in 
the development of their districts. It was anticipated that 
at least that sum would be saved. during the next thirty 
years if town planning powers were granted by Act of 
Parliament and wisely administered by local authorities. 

On the motion of Mr. W. J. Hale, seconded by Mr. 
E. M. Gibbs and supported by Messrs. H. L. Paterson, 
J. Smith, J. R. Wigfull (hon. secretary), A. F. Watson and 
W. G. Buck, the President was accorded a vote of thanks 
for his address. 


EARTHQUAKE AND FIREPROOF BUILDINGS. 


HE British Consul, Frederick van Dyne, of Kingston, 
reports that, profiting by the experience in the earth- 
quake and fire in that Jamaican city in January last, the 
new building law provides that in future, so far as possible, 
earthquake-proof and fire-resisting buildings only shall be 
erected. Some of the requirements are as follows :—The 
framework of buildings may be of steel, iron or wood, 
every member securely, rigidly and durably connected with 
every contiguous member, and must be covered externally 
with hard, durable and fire-resisting material, securely 
attached to the framing at all points. No timber-framed 
building shall contain more than two storeys having an 
aggregate height of 25 feet, or have a cubical content exceed- 
ing 100,000 cubic feet, nor shall any timber-framed building 
be erected or used for any other than residential purposes. 
All members of a steel or iron framework of any building 
shall be of the same material, and no cast-iron shall be 
used in any part thereof. The walls of buildings may be 
constructed of brick, concrete, stone or other hard and in- 
combustible material, and they must be built on a founda- 
tion of cement concrete. Walls built of brick, dressed 
stone or other similar material must be solidly put together 
with Portland cement mortar, and be reinforced by hoop or 
band-iron not less than one inch wide and one-twentieth of 
an inch thick. Walls of cement concrete shall be composed 
of Portland cement, clean sand and clean broken brick or 
stone, and shall be reinforced by steel or iron bands, bars 
or wires. Roofs must be covered externally with hard, 
durable and incombustible material. Iron and steel framing 
specially manufactured for the construction of buildings and 
Portland cement are exempted from duty until April 1, 


1909. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


At the meeting of the West Sussex education com- 
mittee last week it was recommended that the architect, 
Mr. Haypn P. Roserts, be paid a salary of 200/. per 
annum, rising to 300/. by annual increments of 20/,, to 
date from October 1, 1907, and that an assistant to the 
architect be advertised for, that he be paid a salary of 
1oo/, per annum, and that a sub-committee be appointed 
to consider the applications and to select candidates for 
the post, and that as a matter of urgency the building 
sub-committee be allowed to make the appointment at 
their next meeting. Some of the members objected 
that the terms were too liberal, and that it would be 
better to pay a salary of 200/, with an increase of 2o/., 
for the first year, leaving any subsequent increase for 
reconsideration.. There was, it is said, an enormous 
competition for such positions, and if there was a 
vacancy there would probably be 300 applicants. The 
Dean of CHICHESTER maintained that as a county body 
they could not do less than pay their architect a living 
wage, and not go in for sweating that profession on 
account of the large number of unemployed members 
there were in it. A majority of the members was opposed 
to the recommendation, which would enable the com- 
mittee to be sure of the services of their present 
architect who had carried out his work in a most efficient 
and economical manner. It was also resolved that the 
salary of the assistant to the architect should at first be 
8o0/. instead of 100/. The abundant supply in the market 
cannot be ignored, and the West Sussex education 
committee have taken advantage of it. They were 
fortunate in obtaining a few years ago an architect at a 
salary of 120/. a year, and some of the members believe 
that many other able architects would gladly accept a 
similar salary. 


M. Ropin, the sculptor, had arranged to exhibit 
about 300 of his drawings from the nude at the Autumn 
Salon, but they are now to be seen in one of the 
dealers’ galleries. It is a peculiarity of them that they 
show instantaneous movements with as much fidelity 
as if the outlines were due to some photographic pro- 
cess. The models were not posed in the ordinary way, 
but were allowed to move as they pleased, and the 
sculptor with his pencil and a water-colour wash en- 
deavoured to record the changes. They are, conse- 
quently, likely to be useful to a sculptor who represents 
movement, and they are also evidence of the skill with 
which M. Roprn can show changes from moment to 
moment. They have consequently some analogy to 
the studies which the late PauL Baupry prepared, and 
in which several outlines of the same figure appear as 
if they were. corrections of the original contours, but 
which were intended to recall to him slight changes of 
pose in the figure or the appearances presented by a 
slight shifting of the point of view. When Baupry 
allowed his: drawings -to be reproduced, it was in the 
expectation that they would be serviceable to artists. 
Painters and sculptors, rather than amateurs, are likely 
to understand and appreciate M. Rop1n’s studies. 


Mr. Witiam Cattow, a selection from whose 
drawings can now be seen at the Leicester Galleries, 
was born in 1812, and may be regarded as the Nestor 
of water-colour artists. In his youth he was taught in 
Paris, and became teacher of drawing in the family of 
Louis Puiuippr, In those days he was likely to be 
acquainted with Louis Graria, the pastellist, who was 
born in 1815, and Ernest Hésert, who was born in 
1817, and was afterwards director of the French 
Academy in Rome. M. Gratia is a candidate for the 
occupation of the country house at Montlignon which 
Madame JuLes Comte has made over to the Society of 
French Artists. He first exhibited in 1837 with three 
pastels, and at the present time he still successfully 


practises that branch of art. Madame Comte ha’ 
had erected near the mansion several ateliers for pa 
in which the residents can follow their art — 
favourable conditions. ile 


ILLUSTRATIONS. _ 


CHURCH OF ST. ALBAN, BOURNEMOUTH: 

HE foundation-stone of the above-named 
church was laid on October 8 by the Lord EF 

of SourHampton. The church will be built upon 
site, with a considerable fall from west to east, an 
architect has taken advantage of this, and has; 
large crypt vestries under the chancel and chapel 
necting same with the church by a broad flight of 
steps. The plan of the church consists of a 
93 feet 6 inches in length and 30 feet 6 inches in» 
adjoining north and south transepts, that on the 
side having accommodation for eighty-four adult 
forming, as it does, a kind of nave to the chapel tl 
out eastwards, and that on the south side accommo: 


-seventy-eight adults, and having an archway of 


on to the passage and staircase leading to the ve 
and a large archway opening into the organ cha 
having ample space for a large organ front 
towards the chancel and part facing towards the 
A musician’s gallery is placed on the north side 
chancel. A lofty arch carried to nearly the 
height of the roof divides the nave from the ch 
The chancel is 38 feet 6 inches in length by z 
in width, and convenient passages for rett 
communicants are placed on either side. Then 
designed to have five bays, with an archway < 
west end opening into a baptistery, having an en 
porchway on either side. The side walls o 
nave rise to a height of 27 feet, and the apex 
roof is 45 feet from the floor. The roof runs ; 
level throughout the nave and chancel and is of 
or waggon form. One of the chief features « 
church will be the tower and copper-covered 
rising to a height of 160 feet from the grounc 
placed at the north side of the church at the we 
of the transept, the base of the tower formir 
principal entrance to the church. The chu 
designed to accommodate about 700 adults, al 
present contract consists of the chancel, vestries 
septs, chapel and two bays of the nave, the es 
for which is 7,435/. The materials to be used 
erection of the church are Purbeck stone for the ex 
walling and red and yellow brick facings inte 
with Bath stone dressings. The builders are \ 
Bowman & Sons, of Stamford, and the architect 
Gro. H. Frettowes Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., of 6 | 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


CONVALESCENT HOME, HIGH BEECH, EPPING FORES: 


SUNDERLAND LIBRARY COMPETITION.—FIRST AND SEC‘ 
PREMIATED DESIGNS. ; 


\ \ JE publish in this issue the designs place 
and second in the competition for the | 
library to be erected in Villette Road, Sunderlar 
will be remembered that the architects, Messrs. | 
son & Cratney, of Sunderland and Wallsend, c 
a unique record by securing the second prem 
well as being placed first for the two local librarie 
published the designs which were placed firs 
second for the Church Street Library in our 1s 
August 9, 1907. The library committee have s 
the second premiated design in each case, and hat 
adopted the suggestion made by the architects tl 
elevation to Villette Mount be made the same 
elevation to Villette Road, thus securing a symm 
exterior. The whole of the drawings are 
Cratney. ‘Tenders are about to be obtained. 


— 


CATHEDRAL SERIES,_SOUTHWARK: THE NAVE, LOOKING 
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IGLISH MEDIA VAL ARCHITECTURE. é 
introductory lecture to the course on “English 
fedieval Architecture,” which will be delivered by 
S. Prior, F.S.A., in University College, London, was 
yn Friday last. Mr. Prior said English Medizeval 
ture loomed before us, at first vast and magnificent, 
we came up to it we were able to note its external 
and to analyse its intricacy, as well as the many 
of interest uniting the opening perspectives, the 
of detail and the dizzy heights it had attained. But 
ere all external features, and as such they had been 
.d and collated. Research and investigation had 
in some instances the details had been taken hori- 
, and in others the points had been treated vertically 
erwards the changes were arranged into periods. 
had traced the developments from the foundation 
s. All that was very good and satisfactory, all 
it as knowledge, but it was concerned only, as already 
ith externals, and was outside the great mass of 
architecture. There was no opening by which they 
2¢ what was the purpose of all that vast intricacy in 
al work, and they could not, therefore, get inside, 
re, of the art. But they could, so to speak, raise 
ves to the windows of some of the buildings and 
ps and limited views of the conditions. Thus it 
it the different phases and aspects of Medizval 
ture had been recorded. The lecturer said he 
d taking them to one of those windows and 
ur to show the relations which existed between 
tion and style and how out of construction grew 
By the aid of a chart which was exhibited Mr. Prior 
he advance of Medizeval architecture horizontally 
tically. One side of the chart were the centuries, 
her the details, a third section gave the outlines by 
eriods of Medizeval architecture were distinguished. 
st prominent events were enumerated. The first 
conversion. Medizeval architecture was a Christian 
ture, and in its primary phase came the conversion 
t modes of building. A period of 466 years elapsed, 
t, before the Conquest, 7.¢. the Norman Conquest. 
asense made the greatest change which ever took 
‘the course of architectural history in any country. 
onquest brought Medizeval building into the general 
ture of Europe, and the lecturer said he would 
2 to show that it did not make it Norman. but 
the course of English art into the general course 
pean art. Then -142 years went by, and the 
age was reached. This made a certain point in 
ry of English Medizeval architecture, and the change 
t, instead of its being a part of the architecture of 
irope, it began to take a line of its own. It became 
nse insular, and that was brought about by the 
il events of the time. A further 141 years elapsed 
y Came to the next important event, the Black Death. 
exceedingly fatal in England, and the effect on 
ture was very extraordinary. It brought to an end 
Progress that had been going on up to that time. 
9 years passed by and they came to the Dissolution. 
as the last event it was necessary to notice in the 
f English Medizeval architecture. It practically put 
© church building. - Another aspect of the subject 
by the lecturer was the connection between the 
f other countries with English art, and: finally he 
tention to the personal atmosphere—the influence of 
le who were chiefly responsible for all. that archi- 
S well as the conditions which affected the arts first 
Vay and then in another. The points were sum- 
aS construction, style, action and the personal 
_ At the outset of his course of lectures Mr. Prior 
thought it would be well to give some definition of 
is used. Construction, he said, required no explana- 
architectural Students, but style was a somewhat 
us term. The relation between style and construc- 
ly took them into the most intricate parts of 
architecture, The style of Medizeval work was a 
idea, and could be compared to a composite 
iph of many elements. In this way the style 
a catalogue of external features and could be 
ag with construction. Style could be taken as 
ry of architecture. They could speak of . con- 
vee the life of architecture and style as its 
Pe oa eee could be a cloak upon natural 
coun » like a cloak, could be stuffed and padded. 
ot Ae Present construction. Styles might not 
in Whee one another in forms, but also in the 
ich they clothed various facts. The art of the 


Middle Ages rose chiefly and directly through its science. 
They therefore spoke of the proof of Gothic, and it was that 
characteristic which gave value to the study of Gothic by 
architectural students. A finished building was still the 
test of good architecture. The lecturer said he believed 
that the study of a Medizeval work was the best primer for 
the young architect. In the course of the lectures he was 
about to deliver Gothic and Romanesque would be con- 
sidered as one style. In both there was always the same 
movement and the same way of expressing construction, 
and he would endeavour to explain the continuous advance 
of Medizval art by establishing one central idea and a series 
of secondary ones. 

Lieut.-Col. A. C. Preston (master of the Carpenters’ 
Company), who presided at the meeting, proposed a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer. 

The Provost said he wished before they dispersed, on 
behalf of the authorities of the University, to express the 
deep debt of gratitude that they owed to the Carpenters’ 
Company for the assistance they gave the University in 
carrying on the work of the architectural department. But 
for that assistance the special evening course would have 
been impossible. The evening courses which were insti- 
tuted in the University some fifty years ago were the 
Dioneers in technical education, and so was the new series 
they were undertaking. There was nothing like it else- 
where. They had given up the lighter work, which was 
now being done satisfactorily at the polytechnics and other 
institutions, and they were introducing the higher continua- 
tion in architectural work. In conclusion, he expressed the 
thanks of the University to the Master of Carpenters’ 
Company for presiding at the meeting. 

Professor F. M. Simpson seconded the vote of thanks. Of 
all the great City companies who supported by their funds 
the advancement of the crafts for which they were originally 
instituted, he thought the Carpenters’ Company stood first. 
In, the liberal support it had for many years given to the 
architectural class in University College, to the way in 
which: it ran the.Crafts School in Great Titchfield Street, 
and in many other ways it continued to do very much the 
same work as it did originally. And it was also the 
members they had to thank for the interest they took indi- 
vidually in such work, and this was exemplified by the 
presence of the master there that evening. 

Lieut.-Col. Preston briefly replied, and said the Car- 
penters’ Company endeavoured to do the best they could 
with the funds at their disposal, both with regard to tech- 
nical education and purposes of charity. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


N Monday evening Mr. Edmund Kirby, president 
delivered the sessional inaugural address to the 
members of the Liverpool Architectural Society, whose 
diamond jubilee is about to be celebrated. There was a 


‘large attendance. - In the: course of his address Mr. Kirby 


said:—The public works on the George’s Dock have been 
completed or passed for erection. In my opinion, this is 
one of the best improvements on the George’s Dock estate. 
It emphasises the crying want of continuations of improve- 
ments of the Pierhead further along the river front to the 
north. The. faded white brick wall should be speedily 
removed-and replaced by stone arcades and colonnades, 
with waiting-rooms, &c., placed atrightangles. Nor should 
the improvement stop, opposite the George’s Dock. The 
south end of the Prince’s Pier ought to be similarly treated. 
And to make the architectural effect of the river frontage 
continuous and the connection of the George’s and Prince’s 
piers complete, I would suggest the erection over the 
present floating bridge of a covered way in the form of a 
beautiful permanent bridge of stone, forming an arch of 
peace as a centre to what might be conceived as a beautiful 
and noble. gateway to the city. Then the central site be 
devoted to the amusement and convenience of the public 
by the erection of a combination of one-storey buildings 
comprising a café and restaurant on a grand scale where 
all classes could be regaled in a style equal to the best 
Swiss railway buffets; a hall or lounge for music and a 
winter garden. This would complete a haven of rest and 
of pleasure—a picture of the true socialism in a real 
people’s palace. In another portion of his speech Mr. 
Kirby said it was necessary for the city to obtain control of 
the speculator and prevent the indefinite and unguided 
growth of.its suburbs. Having emphasised the fact that 
Berlin has no slums and no slum-like popuiation, Mr. Kirby 
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suggested that if the Lord Mayor-designate (Dr. Caton, 
chairman of the housing committee) would take the city 
Council, magistrates and other leading citizens in procession 
through the slums, these insanitary areas would soon be 
swept away. In conclusion, he expressed a high apprecia- 
tion of the pioneer action of the University of Liverpool in 
instituting the degree of Bachelor of Architecture and of the 
value of the School of Architecture. 

On the motion of Mr. Thicknesse, 
Huon A. Matear, thanks were cordially 


Kirby. 


seconded by Mr. 
tendered to Mr. 


———— 
oo 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE twenty-third annual report of the Council states 
that fifty-four new members and seventy-one new 
students have been elected. One member has been 
reinstated and two transferred to the “retired” list, so that, 
after allowing for deaths, removals and resignations, the 
total membership stands at 844, an increase of sixty-eight 
over last year. A question which has received considera- 
tion is the advisability of closing the membership after a 
given time to all except those who qualify by examination, 
but the Council felt that the time was not yet ripe for such 
a step. 

The first year’s working under the revised articles of 
association has shown that while a great deal more work 
has been thrown upon the members of the Council in 
regard to interim committee meetings, the business of the 
Society has been greatly facilitated, and it is clear that it 
would have been impossible to properly cope with the 
work under the oldconditions. As regards details affecting 
the members several have taken advantage of the “ retiring” 
clause, and the Society thereby still retains their personal 
support which it would otherwise have lost. No foreign 
member has as yet compounded for his subscription, 
though it was at the request of these members that the 
alteration in this respect was made. 

The result of placing the students upon a definite 
footing and giving them certain powers in their own section 
has resulted in various schemes being brought forward, all 
tending to the development of the Society. 

The half-yearly examinations have been held as in 
previous years in Manchester and London, and arrange- 
ments have been made for centres in Johannesburg, Pieter- 
maritzburg and Cape Town, under the auspices of the 
South African branch of the Society. The examination 
syllabus has been revised, particularly in regard to the 
facilities afforded to students of the Society, who are now 
able if they wish to take the examination by sections, and 
to secure in connection therewith sectional certificates ex- 
changeable in due course for the full membership certificate. 
Another innovation in the syllabus is that the subject for 
design is to be taken on the last day and announced on the 
first, so as to give candidates more time for consideration 
of the problem set. 

The students’ committee met early in the session and 
appointed Mr. C. H. Mead (member of Council) as its 
chairman. A form of “return” was afterwards sent to 
every student with a view of eliciting opinions as to the 
best method of developing this section, with the result that 
a suggestion was made to the Council for the organisation 
of correspondence classes leading up to the Society’s 
examination. ; 

This was approved in principle and referred to the 
examination committee on points of detail, and a scheme 
was brought forward for a three years’ course and adopted, 
subject to sufficient support being forthcoming from the 
students, the examiners appointed being the chairman of 
committee, Mr. C. H. Mead, and Mr. J. Bartlett, a member 
of the board of examiners. The first year’s course has 
already commenced. 

The Travelling Studentship Competition attracted 
twenty-six competitors, the subject set being a church to 
cost not exceeding 5,000/. The winner was Mr. J. Drum- 
mond Murdoch, of Edinburgh. The president (Mr. Albert 
E. Pridmore) again gave a special prize of the value of 
3/7. 3s, which went to Mr. Hubert Savage, of Muswell 
Hill, N. Mr. Edgar M. Leest, J.P. (member of Council), 
offered a prize of the value of 3/. 3s. for a design for a 
bungalow to _be built at a cost of 500/. The notice 
given for this competition was necessarily somewhat 
short, but there were twelve entries, and the prize was 
Sas he te et tt po of Islington, a second prize 

Me Ey | I, 1s. being awarded by the Council to 

- Ht. W. Smith, of Oxford. The designs were subse- 
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quently on view at the Society’s. premises, and. v 
exhibited at the Guildhall, Devonport, through the 
of Mr. Leest, when nearly one thousand persons 
during the two days when the drawings were 
The Mayor and other prominent townsmen took 
part in promoting the success of the exhibition, — 
The competitive examination for the Are 
Scholarship 1907, of the value of to/. per annum, te 
three years, was held in May in London, Liver 
Shrewsbury, the winner being Mr. G. M. Maddox 
bury), a pupil of Mr. G: Dickens-Lewis of that tow 
Books in considerable number have been add 
library by gift and purchase, and upwards of 33 
have been issued from the loan collection during th 
The Society’s collection of lantern slides has bee 
mented by members and has several times been 
of for lectures, &c. * 
The register has proved a useful medium in ; 
of cases for the filling of vacancies, but the 
assistants is greatly in excess of the demand, and 
always suitable candidates wanting places, . 
would confer a practical favour upon students a 
by notifying the secretary at once of any vacanc 
office. 
Early in the session the attention of the Cc 
called to the action of the Incorporated Asso 
Municipal and County Engineers in circularising 
authorities thtoughout the kingdom, asking them 
the Registration Bill on the grounds that « 
clauses (28) was intended to deprive local aut 
the advice and assistance of their officers on mc 
connected with buildings and building plans, a 
would increase the expenses of (administration — 
duce complications without any corresponding ac 
The Council thereupon addressed a letter t 
authorities with the object of showing the true i 
the clause in question, asking them to suspé 
pending a conference between representatives of | 
and of the Engineers. The matter is now under 
tion by the parties concerned and the Co 
endeavour to meet the views of its opponents 
can be done without sacrificing the principle co 
the Bill. In the meantime the Bill is in the ha 
Atherley Jones, K.C., M.P., who has undertaken t 
it at the first favourable opportunity. Other of 
the Bill came from the Institution of Civil E1 
Ireland, who circularised their members on t 
that it was detrimental to their interests. 
reason, however, for the opposition of the Engine 
to be that neither section of the community rep! 
the professional bodies referred to were sched 
Bill as being permitted to carry out such archite 
as comes within their province, as is the cas 
Institution of Civil Engineers and the Surveyors’ 
The Council, while giving every consideration to 
tions made to it by interested parties in regar 
arising out of the Bill, is not in any way relaxins 
to secure its progress through Parliament, bi 
everything in its power to bring about the de: 
The Council followed up its circular to the Pa 
candidates by writing to those who had been r 
who had promised their support, asking them ' 
the Bill, which a number of them undertook 1 
others who had previously pledged themselves 
for the ballot offered their support in other 
various social gatherings of the Society at whic 
of Parliament were present have been made tl 
enlisting their sympathies with excellent resu. 
Council is informed that the measure is every yé 
more sympathetic treatment than before at tl 
members of Parliament. ; 
Among various points considered by the Cot 
nection with the proposed amendment of | 
Building Act was the procedure adopted by 
County Council when giving its approval to ple 
means of escape in case of fire, requirin 
and details of all balconies and outside irot 
to be submitted for approval under Part VII. 
of the Act. In the opinion of the Council tl 
staircases are not temporary buildings or str 
therefore do not come under Part VII. of the A 
be dealt with by the district surveyor under 
the Act. The point is an important one for t 
tural profession, in view of the additional we 
without adequate remuneration, and equally 
the public as ratepayers in view of the larg 
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ndon County Council must employ to deal with these 
tions, at a cost which would not be covered by the fees 
e, Aresolution embodying the Council’s views has 
submitted to the London County Council and the 
has been referred to the committee dealing with the 
itis hoped that in due course the London County 
] will see its way to give effect to the Society’s sug- 
. 

: Council urged upon the London County Council the 
ility of altering the scale of the plans to be prepared 
6 to 32 feet to 1 inch, for convenience both as 
;draughtsmanship and subsequent handling. It was 
however, that such an alteration could not con- 
ly be made. 

ugh not strictly a matter in which the Council, as 
‘concerned, it has pleasure in recording the fact that, 
to the initiative taken by the President and the 
ry some months ago, a meeting of masons connected 
e Society was called, with the result that an applica- 
s made for a warrant for a lodge to be called “The 
‘of Architects’ Lodge,” the president (Mr. Albert E. 
re) being unanimously nominated as the first Master. 
plication was approved and the warrant granted, and 
ge was duly consecrated on October 16 at the Great 
| Hotel by the grand secretary (Sir Edward Letch- 
and other grand officers. The Society of Architects’ 
No. 3244, is the first Masonic lodge identified by 
jith the architectural profession or with any archi- 
institution. 


-RRNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS AND ART. 


ING the witnesses who gave evidence before the 
nternational Exhibitions Committee was one of the 
rs, Sir Isidore Spielmann. In the course of the 
he said :— 
irman : What have you to say as to art as a centre 
ction at international exhibitions 7—Art is invari- 
garded as one of the most attractive features at 
iternational exhibition. There can be little question 
jucational importance to students of art as a means 
parison, to say nothing of its great interest to the 
ng public. Other countries eagerly participate in 
section at international exhibitions, and Great 
cannot well afford to abstain. International exhibi- 
re international competitions, and the success 
d by any country, in art or in any other section, 
S its prestige in the public estimation, Moreover, 
les of artists who elect to be represented are kept 
hile those who are not to be found in the catalogue 
ly to be forgotten. 
it have you to say about the past and present methods 
hising art sections ?—The art section is always a 
Ive exhibit.” At the earlier international exhibitions 
ish art section contained works that were mostly 
d from private owners, and were termed “loan 
ms.” These sections were, as a rule, good in 
but were not representative of British art of the 
vommencing with the Brussels Exhibition of 1897, 
¢¢ then, the tendency has been to make the British 
on representative of the art of the time. In recent 
ery Searching selections are made not only of the 
0 be Tepresented, but also of the works they send, 
the British school in its various branches may be 
sd at its best, and by the most representative art 
it can possibly be procured. 
ou mean that there has been a limit of time laid 
nd that you would not allow us to send early 
N pictures as a rule?—As a rule the limit is 
ed at ten years. I am of opinion that if contests 
'Nations are entered upon the fact should be faced 
} our manifest duty that we should rigidly and feat- 
kercise our power of selecting works for exhibition, 
‘ Mvidious and distasteful that task may be; and 
_afrangement of the works in the section, more 
arly if the space be limited, should be displayed 
tive of fear or favour, to the very best advantage, 
16m to our success in the competition. Unless we 
; to act up to this standard I think all competition 
ft declined as likely to lead to disappointment, if 
lation, from a national standpoint. 
Pi: She Say as regards the space which has been 
a ag Britain ?—The space allotted to Great 
ries at the last four international exhibitions may 
es the following manner :—At the Brussels 
1 1997, well situated but insufficient ; at the Paris 
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Exhibition, 1900, well situated but insufficiert; and at the 
St. Louis Exhibition, 1904, it was very badly situated and 
very insufficient. 

Why was that ?—Because Germany and France had been 
there in advance, and had secured the best positions and an 
amount of space quite disproportionate to ours. At the 
New Zealand Exhibition, 1906-7, the art section was well 
situated and sufficient. I would like now to refer to 
passages in the two reports on the Paris Exhibition and the 
St. Louis Exhibition which bear on this subject, which 
really is the most important point in my evidence. 

You mean as to your not getting space enough ?—Yes. 
Sir Edward Poynter in his report on the art section to the 
Royal Commission for the Paris Exhibition said :—-" To 
Great Britain, in the section devoted to painting, drawing, 
engraving and architecture, there were allotted 475 lineal 
feet, as against goo feet to Russia, 880 feet to Germany, 
780 feet to Italy, 600 feet to Belgium, 580 feet to Spain, 
490 feet to Switzerland and 400 feet to Portugal. 

Mr. Wilson Fox: That was probably because we came 
in last ?—Yes. 

Was it not, in fact, our own fault ?—No. 

It was not the fault so much of the people who allotted 
it as it was our fault in only turning up when there was 
no cake left to eat?—We must also remember that at many 
of these exhibitions they do apportion the space originally 
to certain countries, and only have to await the reply of 
the various countries to the invitations issued. 

Mr. Algernon Law: Perhaps, too, we required more 
space in other sections ?—No, this refers to the art section 
at the Paris Exhibition, and I am only dealing with that 
section, of course. 

But may not the explanation also be that the space we 
required in other parts of the exhibition was so great that 
to compensate the other countries they gave them more for 
art than they did to us ?—I do not think so. 

Chairman: Do you think we were unfairly treated ?—I 
do, and I want to show how it worked out. 

Mr. Malcolm Ramsay: That statement which you have 
last read to us is Sir Edward Poynter’s, is it not ?—It is 
signed by the Duke of Argyll and Sir Edward Poynter, the 
president and chairman of theart section. In theend, after a 
great deal of trouble, we succeeded in getting 783 lineal feet, 
equal to about 22squarefeet per exhibitor. Incomparison with 
the 22 square feet per exhibitor in the British section, France 
had 45 square feet, Austria 24 square feet, Belgium 51 square 
feet, Denmark 30 square feet, Germany 27 square feet, 
Holland 31 square feet, Italy 52 square feet, Russia 
49 square feet, Spain 57 square feet and Switzerland 
31 square feet. So there you see we were very low down 
as regards the amount of square feet per exhibitor. 

Mr. Harris: May not that have been due partly to a 
lingering illusion that the British have no art worth exhibit- 
ing ?—I do not think so, coming after the Brussels. Exhi- 
bition of 1897. 

Do you not think that perhaps that lesson had not been 
sufficiently learnt ?—They knew perfectly well that if we 
Participated we should make a very strong display. 

You think they did know that ?—Yes. 

Mr. Malcolm Ramsay: Are the square feet per exhi- 
bitor a very trustworthy test ?—I think so. 

In this particular case did you have to refuse a large 
number of exhibitors in consequence of not getting the 
space ?—No. What we had to do was to hang our works 
very high, and the whole of the effect of the section had to 
suffer in consequence. 

Mr. Malcolm Ramsay: You had it crowded more or less, 
and on the sky line ?—Yes, we had it crowded. Then as 
regards the St. Louis Exhibition, not only was the space 
inadequate but it was very badly situated. 

Mr. Algernon Law : Was any remonstrance made ?—Yes. 
“A strong effort was made by the chairman to secure two 
additional rooms, but with only partial success, although it 
was understood that these had originally been promised 
to us.” 

Chairman : Was that on account of the lateness of the 
application ?—I should say so, partly. We might have 
had space situate in a very much better position in the fine 
art section in Paris if we had made earlier application ; 
still, they must have known perfectly well that Great 
Britain would participate. 

The lesson that you would draw is, I take it, that we 
must apply earlier ?7—Yes. 

What is the course taken in the selection of the artist 
exhibitors and works ?—The usual course is to invite the 
most eminent artists from very carefully prepared lists to 
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participate. Special works also are invited from the very 
best that have been produced during the previous ten years, 
irrespective of the standing of the artist — works in oil, 
water-colour, sculpture, architecture and in black and white. 


The ten years’ limit is usually a regulation of the exhibi- 


tion. This system of selecting special works, though excel- 
lent in theory, is very difficult to work in practice. It is 
invariably determined that no art society should be invited 
to exhibit as a body, but that all works should be invited 
as the work of individuals, and not as representing any 
institution. 

What is your method of obtaining works of art from 
owners and artists ?—The success of an art section largely 
depends upon the willingness of private owners and of 
artists to place their works at the disposal of the art 
committee. It is becoming increasingly difficult. to borrow 
works from private owners, especially for exhibitions at a 
great distance from England. This is partly owing to the 
frequency with which these exhibitions occur. In 1897 but 
little difficulty was found in borrowing such works, but it 
has since then become more and more difficult. 

Next, I think you want to deal with the collecting, pack- 
jing and transport of the art exhibits ?—Yes. Art exhibits 
have to be collected from all parts of the country, and it is 
at this stage that injury to them sometimes occurs. When 
received in London they are packed by fine-art packers in 
zinc-lined cases and forwarded from London to the art 
gallery at the exhibition, each consignment being in charge 
of a special officer. At the termination of the exhibition 
repacking and redistributing the works and winding up 
generally occupy a considerable time. In the event of 
awards being given, their receipt and their distribution still 
further delay winding up. The decoration of the section, 
as well as its installation, the preparation of the catalogue 
and the sales of works on behalf of artists are undertaken 
\by the country participating. 

I suppose you have to pay the customs duty when they 
are sold, in America, say ?—Yes. The exhibition being 
regarded as a bonded warehouse, things sold pay the duty 
as they leave the exhibition. It is usual that the buyer 
pays the duty ; it has nothing to do with. the seller. 

Insurance is a considerable item in the cost, is. it not ?— 
Yes. Insurance for a very large sum has to be effected at 
an early stage, and before the insurance market is adversely 
affected, and this is one of the largest items of expenditure 
in the cost of the art section. The art exhibits are 
insured against all risks—fire, marine, theft, damage or 
total loss; and this is invariably done free of costs to private 
owners and artists. We always find it very difficult to 
insure our sculpture exhibits, as the premium is very high ; 
and as regards works in plaster, we do not send them unless 
we send them at the sculptor’s own risk. 

Because they are damaged so easily?—Yes. Asa rule 
very little damage occurs, the chief claims upon the 
insurance companies being for broken picture glasses and 
«damaged frames. 

Can you give us the ordinary picture premium and 
sculpture premium ?—On the works sent to the Brussels 
Exhibition we commenced at 17s. 6d. per cent, and we 
went up to about 20s. per cent. 

Mr. Wilson Fox: Would that cover every risk ?—Yes. 
For the Paris Exhibition we commenced at 20s. per cent., 
for St. Louis we commenced at 30s. per cent., and before 
we had finished the premium had gone up to very nearly 
50s. per cent. owing to the very large amount that. was 
being covered at Lloyd’s by other exhibitors. On bronzes 
we had to pay 3/. 3s. per cent., and on marble about 5/. 5s. 
per cent. 

Mr. Algernon Law: Did you insure each individual 
picture ?—-Yes. 

Then you do not insure em b/oc in the sort of way that 
‘Cook’s, the tourist people, apparently insure luggage; they 
apparently insure to a large amount, and then, when you 
insure with them, they give you a certificate ?—What we 
usually do is to take out a policy, say, for 100,000/. or 
200,000/. as the case may be, and then we insure every 
work separately with our insurance brokers. Whatever we 
do not take up, whatever we do not cover, is struck off. I 
have here the statement of expenditure. As regards 
insurance, at the Paris Exhibition in 1889 the premium was 
only 1,225/., at Chicago in 1893 it was 4,438/, at. Brussels 
in 1897 it was 1,200/, at Paris in 1900 it was 1,400/, 
and at St. Louis in 1904 it was 2,898/. 

Mr. Malcolm Ramsay: Can you tell us what proportion 
the insurance bears to the total cost ?—I could not strike 
the proportion for New Zealand, because I have not got all 
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the other figures. The insurance for St. Louis wa 
and the total expenditure was 12,188/. At the _ 
Exhibition the insurance figure is one-third of 1 
cost. a 
Chairman : Now we come to the installation; w: 
you to say to us about that ?—At the Brussels, P 
Louis and Christchurch exhibitions all the pictur 
hung and everything was complete in every detai 
opening day of the exhibition in the British art sect 
the only catalogue to be had in the art palace on tl 
ing day at each of these exhibitions was that relatii 
British section. For a considerable time after the 
of the St. Louis Exhibition ours was the only cata 
the art palace. Not even was the American ¢ 
ready ; it appeared only in June or July, I think. 
Christchurch Exhibition the hanging was done in 
prior to the works being despatched, and carefully 
plans showing the positions which the picture 
occupy on the walls were sent out with our repres 
and this arrangement was strictly adhered to ; the ii 
work of hanging was thus not left to chance. 
Have you any figures that you could put bef 
reference to the sales of British art exhibits 
experience gained at several international exhibiti 
of opinion that many of our British artists fix the 


their works at figures which do not encourage pu 


Foreign artists of the first rank fix the values 
pictures at these exhibitions at more moderate pr 
consequently their works, as arule, more readily « 
sales. At the Brussels Exhibition but few pictu 
sold; at Paris hardly any; at St. Louis we sold 
7,000/,—an amount that approached the total value 
in all the other foreign sections—while at New 
we have sold for close upon 17,000/. This I b 
be by far the largest amount ever taken for moder 
works of art at any international exhibition. 

Were the prices fixed by the British artists | 
you think, in New Zealand. Have they learnt the 
do you think ?—For that exhibition works were 
purposely of moderate size and of moderate pri 
not know whether thet has had anything to do 
sales, but the sales have been exceptionally large. 

Mr. Wilson Fox: Some were bought for / 
were they not ?—Yes. I have here the details 
sales, which I can hand in. 

Chairman: Perhaps you can tell us now what 
expenditure of the art section was at each of th 
tions ?—At Brussels in 1897 the total expendi 
3,380/., and that was perhaps the best and str 
Section of the whole lot. But I ought to say tha 
acted as hon. secretary, which reduced the cost of 
as they usually havea paid secretary, and that ther 
office expenses on that occasion ; consequently the 
exceptionally low. . 

Mr. Maleolm Ramsay: Does the figure you 
given us include general expenses ?—It includes | 
packing, transporting and redistributing the ex 
surance, decoration of section and installation, 
wages, &c. The salaries and wages (which were 
at Brussels in 1897 only amounted to 400/, 

Mr. Algernon Law: Do you see any reason W 
mission should not be charged on sales, so as 
the expenditure incurred by the Government in, as 
art section ?—Do you mean deducting it from the 

Clearly money has been gained through the i 
tality of the exhibition, and I should think th 
17,000/, would make the Treasury officials’ mouths 
I ought to say that from that 17,000/. Io per Cel 
deducted by the exhibition authorities. 

Mr. Wilson Fox: What for ?—It is the rule 
every international exhibition to do that in orde 
their expenses. 

Chairman: And you think it would not be f 
another slice ?—It would be most unusual. 

Mr. Wilson Fox : They tried it on in New Z 
the income tax, did they not ?—They tried to 
further sum for the income tax, but that wa 
opposed, and it has been dropped. . 

Chairman: Was it the Treasury out there W 
do that ?—Yes. 

I would like to say with reference to the 
Exhibition, where we made the strongest ‘disp 
think we have ever made abroad, that the cha’ 
Edward Poynter, on his own account induced thé 
to give 1,500/. towards a special grant, and he and 
collected 1,100/, from our personal friends, w! 
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sit of 785/., which the London Chamber of Commerce 
. from the Government grant that they had received. 
4 Government grant they had for the general purposes 
he exhibition fi es. : 
[he London Chamber of Commerce managed the exhi- 
n at Brussels, did they not ?—Yes. 
Tou consider, do you not, that the cost of the art 
ion must be defrayed from a Government grant or from 
e special fund?—Yes. Considering the great effect 
luced, art sections at exhibitions are neither costly to 
note nor expensive to maintain; but inasmuch as 
artists never contribute to their promotion in any 
try, the cost of the art section has invariably to be 
ayed from a Government grant or from a special fund. 
What do you say about the constitution of the juries ?— 
1e constitution of international art juries, the exhibition 
Jations usually specify that the country in which the 
bition is held should be represented by an overwhelm- 
majority of jurors. Thus in the art section of the Paris 
bition in 1900, the jurors in Class 7 (Painting) numbered 
embers, of whom 39 were Frenchmen, no other country 
g represented by more than two jurors and the majority 
nly one. Sometimes one juror is appointed for every 
dred exhibitors represented, but this is not often the 
. It is obvious that when jurors are brought to examine 
rk, seen by most of them for the first time, it is diffi- 
for a crowd of 60 or more clustered round a picture 
idge efficiently the merits of a work of which they can 
‘obtain glimpses. 
‘should think that is quite true ?—Moreover, uncertain- 
are inevitable in international contests of this kind, 
re the majority of the jurors are probably ignorant of 
careers of most of the artists, and have to form an 
ion upon the respective merits of the works, or it may 
single work, they see before them. 
think you consider competitions for awards should be 
mnal?—The matter of awards presents some advan- 
s, but also many disadvantages. The younger artists 
always eager to obtain them, because they have yet to 
etheir reputations. In the case of other artists whose 
tations are already made, who have perhaps received 
highest honours which their own and foreign countries 
bestow upon them, and who may possibly be con- 
iting works executed at a period of their lives when 
‘cannot be considered as painting at their best, they at 
t should not be forced to submit works to the inter- 
onal jury. It can hardly be expected that justice is 
iys done at these international exhibitions. Artists of 
blished eminence may very possibly be represented, 
frequently are, by works of minor importance executed 
le declining years of their fame, which may not justify 
t claims in the eyes of foreign judges unacquainted most 
ably with their life’s work; whilst, on the other hand, an 
it of inferior worth may happen to be represented on the 
€ occasion by a work of greater effort and attractiveness. 
the St. Louis Exhibition, for instance, it was not per- 
sible by the regulations to withhold individual works 
1 competition. 
thought in every exhibition you could mark an exhibit 
| concours ?—They could not there, and the result was 
‘we had to withhold the entire section ; there was no 
fnative. France also withheld her section for the same 
on, At the St. Louis Exhibition—this is rather an 
resting point—a loss to the British art section was the 
nce of the works of many eminent artists who were 
rented from exhibiting with this country by virtue of 
; American nationality ; and many of them actually 
their works to the American section, thereby competing 
nstus. If we had been competing for the awards, we 
ld have had some of our most eminent artists, 
uding a few Royal Academicians, competing against 
land. In the matter of awards, it must not be for- 
eds given in the art section have a totally 
‘ke ee nds eS given in the industrial sections. 
eh ry Tlal sections, where every exhibit is 
a teed of an award unless it is an absolutely bad 
bed = S given in the art section are but few in 
Pe ha are consequently of greater value. The 
alates gi award in the art section is the gold 
acd “i € silver medal is considered a very high and 
te eae award. Many of the French artists of 
as  aeaage have never received anything 
section Srand prix is a very exceptional award in the 
» and is usually given in consideration of an 


t's whole caree ; : 
: : r, and at the s 
lest attainment. ’ upposed period of his 
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What system of conferring medals is adopted by the 
international jury ?—International art juries employ one 
of two systems of conferring medals. The one system is 
not to limit the number conferred ; the other system is to 
limit the number to be awarded. The first course is the 
fairer ; but to my mind the latter course is not only objec- 
tionable, but in many cases most unfair. The limitation of 
awards tells very seriously against an exhibition where 
there is remarkable uniformity in the average of excellence 
in the works exhibited, and to allot the few medals at their 
disposal to a few selected pictures, leaving others of equal 
merit without awards merely because there are no more 
medals to give, is unjust and absurd. 

When they limit the number of medals do they award 
so many to a country, and let that country decide how to 
place: them, in order to do away with any international 
intrigues for getting medals ?—I do not think they award 
any specific number of medals to any special country. 
They decide at the start that they will give, say, twenty or 
thirty gold medals, and then they apportion them by vote 
among the various countries represented. The system that 
is followed in many cases of deciding how many medals 
they will give as the starting-point is a very bad one and, 
I think, is another reason for withholding the section from 
competition. 

Do you mean that you would like to have no medals 
given in the British art section ?—After some experience 
of international exhibitions and the methods of awarding 
medals in connection with them I have great doubt of the 
advisability of our entering into competition for awards at 
all, although I have none whatever as to the value of a 
nation’s participation in the exhibition, and I come to the 
conclusion that we should best consult the dignity of our 
artists by withholding the entire art section from competi- 
tion. For although a competition with other nations may 
be interesting, I hold that it is hardly dignified that artists 
of world-wide reputation should be competing among them- 
selves for medals. It is not the custom for scientific men 
and other eminent professional men to compete for awards, 
and our artists should, in my opinion, follow their more 
dignified example. 

Perhaps we may now turn to what you have to say 
about the results ?—-With reference to the results achieved 
in the art section at international exhibitions, I would say 
that it is impossible to gauge success merely by the value 
of sales. Its success can only be measured later, if at all. 
The new reputations made, the new seed that has been 
sown and the lessons that have been taught and learnt, have 
also to be taken into account. There are many reasons why 
British artists should participate in these international ex- 
hibitions, quite apart from the question of the sale of their 
works or from the question of awards. As a result of inter- 
national exhibitions, works by British artists have been pur- 
chased for the picture galleries of the Luxembourg at Paris, 
for Berlin, Diisseldorf, Munich, &c., while art galleries of 
Australasia have sent their representatives to select and 
purchase works at the recent New Zealand International 
Exhibition. As the result of exhibiting a portrait in 
the British art section at Brussels one of our eminent 
artists received a commission to go over to Brussels 
to paint the portrait of a distinguished lady, and this 
commission led to many more and at English prices. 
As a result of the British art display at the St. 
Louis Exhibition, modern British pictures are now better 
appreciated in the United States. In proof of this I may 
quote the following telegram from the Zimes of March 16, 
1906 :—" English Art in New York.—Our New York corre- 
spondent telegraphed last night: ‘Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s 
A Sculptor’s Studio was sold at an auction in New York last 
evening for 23,100 dols. (4,620/.). Recent sales here have 
shown a growing appreciation of modern English pictures.’ ” 
That, we think, was the direct outcome of our participation 
at St. Louis. I think the most important result of all of a 
successful art section is that it frequently helps to score a 
success for the British section as a whole—I mean when the 
industrial section is perhaps a little weak. I have some 
further notes with reference to the results of the New 
Zealand Exhibition. This is an extract from the Lyételton 
Times for April 15, 1907, which gives more information: of 
the exhibition than any other paper:—“ British arts and 
crafts will have a lasting effect in the homes of the people 
of Canterbury, at any rate. . . . Quite a large number of 
people have written to the manufacturers in England with 
the object of obtaining articles such as those displayed at 
Christchurch. . . . From all points of view the gallery has 
been a great success. The attendance compares very well 
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with that at the St. Louis Exhibition, and the colonial 
public has expressed its admiration for the gallery’s 
treasures in a most practical manner, the sum of 15,3622. 
having been spent in purchasing pictures and other works 
of art.” This is referring to an earlier date than my own 
figures go down to. 

It is 17,000/. I think you said now ?—Yes. 

What suggestions for improvement have you to 
make ?—With reference to possible improvement in 
organising British art sections at international exhibitions, 
any change that would prevent the delay in organising an 
art section in its initial stages would greatly assist any 
commission or committee charged with its formation. At 
present the delay very seriously threatens the prospects of 
a successful result. To prevent this in future I would 
suggest that a permanent department should control all the 
British sections, including art, so that the moment the 
Government decides to participate in an international 
exhibition, the art committee could at once get to work and 
secure good and ample space. The chairman of the art 
committee should always be the President of the Royal 
Academy for the time being, and his committee should 
have full control of the art section and of its financial grant, 
as heretofore. A special department exists in France for 
the organisation of art sections at international exhibitions. 
I have references here to that French department which I 
will put in with your permission. : 

Do you want a standing committee or a special com- 
mittee appointed for every exhibition ?—I should not have 
a standing committee, especially for art. 

You mean that you would not have a special permanent 
committee ?—No, not a special committee for art. I may 
say that the French Government has a permanent office for 
art under the control of the Minister of Fine Arts, but that 
again is controlled by their department relating to inter- 
national exhibitions on the Continent. 

And, [ take it, it would be outside the société or comité 
that we have heard of which contains most of the commercial 
people andthe other sections ?—It is quite outside that. The 
time required toorganise an exhibition is considerably greater 
than it takes the exhibition to run, and the process of wind- 
ing up is an equally long operation. The time between the 
closing scenes of the one and the opening scenes of the next 
is often very short, so that a permanent department, if 


one were established, would not long remain idle. It might 


even be utilised for other purposes in between. If it can 
once for all be decided that it is beneficial to this country to 
Participate, or if we decide that our country cannot afford 
to be the only one to hold aloof from great international 
exhibitions, then we should start fair at these exhibitions 
in competition with other countries. Another possible im- 
provement in organising the British art section is one which 
I tried with success in connection with the New Zealand 
Exhibition. On that occasion, when I acted alone, I measured 
the lineal space, and carefully calculated the amount that 
miglit fairly be apportioned to each school of painting in the 
oil and water-colour sections. I then enlisted the assistance 
of the presidents of each art society. The presidents being 
intimately acquainted with the members of their societies 
and their best works, were thereby able to offer suggestions 
with respect to artists or their works. 

Was that the way that you got most of your pictures at 
the last exhibition ?—Yes. 

You were very successful with the others ; how did you 
get the pictures then, generally speaking ?—As a rule it is 
the large committee, the art committee, which determines 
who should be invited and which work should be invited. 
At the New Zealand Exhibition I rather subdivided that 
work, and I got each president of each society to help me in 
either nominating the artists or nominating their works— 
each art society formed a sub-committee, as it were. 

I suppose you have a number who volunteer and who 
are not always the best ?—Those always come before the 
committee. They have to be judged and the great bulk of 
them, of course, rejected. 

Mr. Wilson Fox: Following up what you have said 
about the New Zealand Exhibition and the way in which 
you prepared the art exhibit, did you not find, as a matter 
of fact, that when you managed it and practically organised 
it, the path was rather smoother, because there was less 
jealousy of a man like yourself who is not an artist taking 
it up than there would have been if a particular art society 
had endeavoured to run the getting up of the exhibit ?—I 
think that possibly facilitated my work. 

You were in a more independent position, and there 
would not be that jealousy when anybody in your position 
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was acting which there would have been if an art so 
had been acting ?—Perhaps. : 
Mr. Harris: With reference to the commercial re 
do you not think that it is questionable how far we 
been justified in giving a number of our artists an o 
tunity of getting a special sale for their pictures at the Pp 
expense ?—From the commercial standpoint I think th 
an open question, but as it always helps to make an ex 
tion attractive, and as the artist is not usually a man 
can afford to pay much, if anything, towards the ins; 
tion, I think it is an advantage that cuts both ways, 
that it helps the exhibition quite as much as the artist, 
It seems to me pretty clear from your evidence that 
artist appreciates it, because I notice from the figures 
you gave that the artist exhibitors have been risin 
number as compared with the loan exhibitors—in 
Zealand, for instance, you had some 4oo, I think ?—T 
we had 475 artists exhibiting and only about 30 pr: 
owners. But that may be on account of the very , 
distance, and because private owners are unwilling 1 
their things go so far. 
Do you not think that probably what influences 
artist is that he really feels that he has got except 
advantages which perhaps he would not get elsewher 
That may influence him sometimes, but we also ~ 
occasionally the greatest difficulty in inducing an impo 
artist to send, and then we have to fall back upon 
private owner if we want a representative work of 
particular artist. i 
Has it struck you that in selecting for exhibitions, 
ticularly abroad, you take a considerable risk in this w 
that the committee composed of the President of the R 
Academy, and so forth, select what appear to them t 
the best things, but that it does not necessarily follow 
the pictures rejected will not be the things that really w 
tell abroad—I mean, tastes differ?— Yes; but then 
committee consists of so many members of different y 
that they are all likely to prevail in some instances, 
care is taken now to send representative pictures by n 
bers of the New English Art Club and of the impressi 
school. ee 
That brings me to another point that I was going tc 
you about. You speak of the difficulty that you ha 
St. Louis owing to the regulations which compelled e 
artist to submit his works to the jury; but could not 
selection have made it possible beforehand to avoid 
difficulty of that sort? Should you not, I mean, have | 
able to avoid the two difficulties you have mentioned— 
of all, taking the works of a man at his worst period, 
then, secondly, of taking the works of a man whom 
really did not like to put in competition at all 2—At an« 
stage at St. Louis we tried to induce the exhibition at 
rities to concede that point, that we might be allowe 
withhold works of certain artists who would not comf 
but they would not give way. Thereupon we said if th 
the case the whole section must be withheld from « 
petition. 
Was that before yout went out ?—Yes; it was | 
before we invited artists to participate. “dl 
So that was quite early ?—Yes. “ 
Mr. Malcolm Ramsay: Is there any charge made 
space in the art galleries to the artists ?—No. | 
To the section ?—No. : 
I cannot find it mentioned in the accounts.—You w 
not. 
There is a charge in the industrial section, but it 
art section you say the space is given by the exhib 
authorities ?—The space is given free, but the rooms 
given in an unfinished state, and we have to decorate t 
and finish them at our own cost. | 
Returning to the question of payment, is it not the 
that a comparatively small charge to each exhibitor w 
have made the art section practically self-supporting at 
of the recent exhibitions ?—I do not think you would 
the artists to do it. Be 
Perhaps you can tell us what the cost peg exhibitor 
been at the last four exhibitions we have been particu, 
considering ?—At Brussels, 1897, the cost per exhibitor 
13/ 1s.; at Paris, 1900, 19/. 1s. 6d.; and at St. Louis, } 
17/. 5s. 3¢. I have not yet the completed expenditur 
New Zealand, so that I cannot give you the figure for 
exhibition. I may say that at the Chicago Exhibi 
which was held in 1893, the cost per exhibitor was 22/. 
head. f 
So, assuming that the State thought it reasonabl 
make the artist pay something towards his free adver 
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snt—I am putting it ina brutally Philistine way—a sum { mate means of getting other work, I am roundly upbraided 


/, to rol. would go a very long way towards paying the 
t of the British art section ?—It would, but it would be 
innovation, and I doubt very much whether they would 
t refuse to participate. 


MARSH’S LIBRARY, DUBLIN. 


DJOINING St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, is a library 
founded by a former archbishop, but the funds for its 
keep are inadequate. At the annual visitation on 
turday, the library keeper presented the following re- 
ies 
It is to be regretted that some adequate provision cannot 
made for the maintenance of this most interesting monu- 
nt of old Dublin. The will of the founder, Archbishop 
reissus Marsh, provides only about 9/. per annum for 
pairs, and, although some at least of the librarians had 
ed in a public-spirited manner in the matter, the building 
s, according to W. Monck Mason, “rapidly approaching 
tate of utter ruin” when he published his History of St. 
trick’s Cathedral in 1820. However, in 1862 Sir Benjamin 
e Guinness munificently undertook the restoration of the 
rary fabric, as well as of the cathedral, and also provided 
urther endowment for bocks and repairs. This fund, so 
- as repairs are concerned, brings in now a little over 
per annum. Last year we had from all sources 
l 17s. $d. for repairs. If the fabric were quite new this 
ight suffice for painting and keeping the roof in order. 
it a house over 200 years old is in constant need of such 
rmanent repairs as may be called restoration; for 
ample, last July, the pointing and restoration of an outside 


all cost 24/. 6s. 3d. Since 1902 the library keeper has | 


id out of his own income over 8o0/. towards repairs, 
eluding more than 2o0/. last year. This is reasonable and 


ir, as there is no other means of meeting an ordinary | 


ficit. But at no distant date the complete reconstruction 
‘the roof will become a pressing necessity. This may 
st anything between 200/. and 300/., and there are no 
ns meet such a demand. It is a pity that an institu- 
mm which served Dublin well as its only public library for 
et 150 years, and which is still a mine of literary and 
itiquarian interest, should be in such straits. Last year 
reported the recovery to the library of a portion of the 
rrespondence of Dr. Elias Bouhereau, the first public 
arian of Ireland. IJ have thoroughly sorted and arranged 
ese letters, and by their aid have prepared a memoir of 
s life, which I trust may be printed before long. In this 
mnection I have to thank M. de Richmond, archiviste of 
4 Rochelle, for valuable information anc suggestions, and 
so the officials of the Public Record Office, Dublin, for 
eir kindness in helping my researches there. 


How Architects Get Work. 


Sir,—In your issue for September 6 the interesting con- 
ibution under the above title has brought some consolation 
My troubled soul, albeit the writer stops short of real 
aling because he wholly misses the one and only 
method” of getting work. 
: When, twenty years ago, the late Mr. Piers St. Aubyn 
aS Signing my papers for membership of the Institute, he 
quired what I was going to do about the practice I intended 
| Start, as I had no friends to “influence” work. My reply 
as that I knew no more than that if a “ job” came I would 
ry it out to the best of my ability, and so let my work be 
recommendation for other commissions. He assented, 
" warned me that I should have “an uphill road.” It 
as and is still uphill work, yet during these twenty years 
ave had a fair share of work, and among the commissions 
ety public buildings, as you will see by the en- 
free Ne which I do not want you to publish lest such a 
ae advertisement” should bring me such a shoal of com- 
ssions that I should want an army of clerks to cope with 
H we ey, the other hand, the architect-employing public 
if t think I had made a fortune and need no more work, 
a be a grievously erroneous conclusion. 
a now, after all these years of steadily holding before 
hental vision the ideal of good work as the only legiti- 
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for not “ mixing” in society so as to get more commissions ; 
yet I go on, and shall go on, believing that as with the 
shoemaker so with the architect. If the former makes a 
pair of shoes which/are a perfect fit and a pleasure to wear, 
the wearer recommends him to other “clients.” Likewise 
the architect who does a good work—putting his soul into 
it—gets recommended to other work. It is the only way. 

But you tell us that “the best agency for becoming 
known, the one that has an effective part in the upbuilding 
of every architectural reputation in these days, is nothing 
more nor less than the printing press.” Now please turn 
to the volume of Zhe Architect for, I think, 1894, and you 
will see how the printing press, as exemplified in your 
pages, helped my reputation. There you will see the 
names I was called in the notice of my “ London Rookeries 
and Colliers’ Slums.” It was hardly the kind of recom- 
mendation to lead to architectural commissions. Yet I am 
unrepentant, and of that little work and of many other 
“ socialist” brochures I am as proud as I am of my best 
work in stone. 

But you have done me the amende honorable; you have 
published one of my Egyptian jobs, without my asking you 
to do so, in the very number containing the article on 
methods of getting work, which free advertisement will, 
doubtless, help me to reap my share cf that “ effective part 
in the upbuilding of every architectural reputation in these 
days” afforded by “ nothing more nor less than the printing 


| press.” 


As regards my own practice the aim which I have 
steadily kept before me does bring me work. It was thrown at 
me the other day ‘that while my work was known I was 
not known personally,” and it was explained to me that to 
be personally known brings work. Yet within a few days 
of this utterance I had a letter from an old client for whom 
I had successfully carried out a difficult work, informing me 
that a possible client would like to see me in a distant town. 
Result—sketch plans made, approved, and within four 
weeks the excavations commenced for a building of six 
storeys covering goo square metres. Besides this, although 
I am just now forced to be 3,000 miles away from my 
British practice, I have two commissions at home which 
have come through nothing but the endeavour to put my 
heart into the work entrusted to me, even as I promised 
my old friend and employer Mr. St. Aubyn. 

For the man who joins a club, becomes a Freemason, 
goes to afternoon teas, gets to “know everybody” that he 
may rake in a commission or two, I have the profoundest 
contempt. Iam ready to lend a hand to any practitioner 
who needs the help and sympathy of an older man, but to 
follow the dubious practice of using the occasion of social 
amenities to get work I set down as reprehensible, if not 
improper, conduct on the part of an architect. If it be true, 
the one blot on the character of one of our finest architects, 
lately deceased, was that he said he “sot more commissions 
in a dress-coat than in any other.” It was a paltry use to 
which to put a dress-coat; the waiter in his dress-coat 
accepting his tip is more honourable. 

Now let me tell you something. Advertising for a post 
in The Architect twenty-seven years ago brought me, 
indirectly, what was far better than a post or commission, 
namely, a partner for life, who, though she knows an 
architect with ideals must perforce remain poor, yet believes 
that no goal that is worth reaching can be reached by other 
than the way of Truth. And, mind you, drawbacks not- 
withstanding, the path which I have chosen is strewn with 
the flowers of love and joy in one’s work, and through 
which, as one fares along, one meets with that fellowship 
which William Morris truly describes as “heaven.” It is 
a jolly road, and I recommend it to all young architects.— 
Yours, Rosert WILLIAMS. 

St. David’s Buildings, 

9 Cherif Pasha Street, Alexandria. 


Crosby Hall. 


Sir,—In the Penny Magazine, December 1832, is a 
minute account and engraved view of this famous hall, 
described as the “ only considerable monument of domestic 
architecture of the fifteenth century now remaining in 
London; the finest and. most magnificent specimen of 
her old civic palaces.” If at that time, in 1832, a com- 
mittee was formed to preserve it from decay, is it nota 
thousand times more urgent to arrest its destruction at the 
present crisis? To Charles Knight, the once well-known 
publisher, the antiquary and historian have long been 
indebted, and the Penny Magazine, though seldom seen in 
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this progressive age, did a good work in chronicling the | make tracings. Many of them are not able to disting 


historic sites and houses which have gained for England a 


merited repute from many a distant clime.—Yours, 
S. W. Kersuaw, F.S.A. 


Education in Architecture. 


Sir,—Would you permit me through the columns of 
your valuable paper to add my testimony and warm tribute 
to the practical utility of the Liverpool Central Municipal 
Technical School, and the benefits derived by its students in 
the practical branches of the building trade? A series of 
recent examinations have taken place, and the competitors 
next May will have an opportunity of competing for the 
scholarship at the University of Liverpool. It is most 
gratifying te architects whose pupils have received cer- 
tificates. Master Robert Parry, who is serving his articles 
with me, has been successful in passing six examinations 
(being the number he entered for), with the following 
results :—1, Ordinary grade of masonry, first-class pass and 
prize value 2s. 6d.; 2, ordinary grade of brickwork, first- 
class pass aud prize value 2s. 6d.; 3, ordinary grade of 
plumber’s work, first-class pass and prize value 2s. 6d. ; 
4, building construction, second-class pass in stage 2; 
5, practical plane and solid geometry, second-class pass in 
stage 2; 6, mathematics, second-class pass in stage 1, and 
lastly, a best homework prize value 3s. 6d. in brickwork 
and masonry class. Doubtless it will tend to inspire archi- 
tectural students with the ambition to take the degree of 
B.A. (or a diploma) in the Honours School of Architecture. 
As Ovid says :— 

The applause, the favour of our fellow men, 
Fans even a spark of genius to a flame. 


The above honours can be fortunately obtained in our 
local university, presided over by the erudite Roscoe Pro- 
fessor C. H. Reilly, M.A. A deep and lasting debt of 
gratitude is owing by the members of the profession to his 
accomplished and unassuming predecessor, Professor 
Simpson, and zuter alia Messrs. Willinck & Thicknesse 
and Mr. Henry Hartley, F.R.I.B.A. (in conjunction with our 
city fathers), who have striven to raise the status of our 
profession “ by providing for architects professional educa- 
tion of a university standard side by side with the students 
of other professions.” It is not generally known that the 
“Picton Reading-room” adjoining contains a_ priceless 
store of rare and choice tomes anent all the above subjects 
second to none outside the Metropolis, and that every 
assistance is rendered by the courteous and able staff of 
assistants (under their worthy veteran chief, Mr. Cowell), 
and to whom I am greatly indebted during my antiquarian 
and historical researches during the last four lustrums. 

The ultimate effect and benefit of technical schools will 
be to bring about a better condition of building construc- 
tion. Every artisan that enters them will be stimulated to 
take a greater pride in his work. The master mason will 
revel in setting out arches with traceried cusped tym- 
panums, groined arches and capitals. The master brick- 
layer will advocate a better bond of brickwork, and we 
shall see more of “old English bond” and “ Flemish 
bond” and less of “garden bond” in our buildings, and 
certainly more 14-inch main walls and less of 9-inch.ones, 
as the latter never can make weathertight gables, and, above 
all that, he will see that the walls rest on a solid founda- 
tion and not on made ground. 

The master plumber will take a greater pride in seeing 
that the lead water joints are properly wiped, which are 
considered to be a work of art in their egg-like form when 
rightly shaped. The gasfitter will use our worthy diocesan 
architect's air pump (gauge) in testing gas piping after com- 
pletion, instead of the rule-of-thumb method of blowing 
down the pipes, as defective gas piping (and fittings) is a 
fruitful source of death, and they will see that gas hooks 
are used, and not allow iron-floor brads to be substituted in 
fixing the pipes. 

It is to be hoped that ere long the architectural profes- 
sion will become aclose one, and that no person can assume 
the title of architect unless qualified to do so. It is most 
regrettable during one’s practice to interview improperly- 
trained youths applying for situations, and when _inter- 
rogated as to their qualifications they admit that they 
cannot prepare an estate plan, survey the site and level 
Same, and show a system of drainage with inclinations, 
working from the Ordnance or other approved datum, in 
order to pass the local authority. All that they really can 
do is to prepare drawings of houses from sketches and 


the difference between a Corinthian capital from a Ty: 
one, much less point out the transition periods of Go 
architecture, or distinguish between the salient feature: 
the Elizabethan or Queen Anne styles.—Yours, &c, — 
J. H. M’Govern, Architec 
L iverpool: October 14, 1907. 


: GENERAL. 


M. J. Bréasson, of Paris, has obtained the first priz 
the international competition for the University of Sofia 

Considerable Damage is threatened to the fabric 
Southwark Cathedral by the emission of noxious 4 
from the neighbouring factories, and the chapter cler 
approaching the Borough Council, in the hope that - 
authority will take whatever measures are necessary 
prevent the emission of the fumes. 

The Estate of the late Mr. Henry Calcott Brunning 
Brighton and London, stockbroker, has been valued 
115,000/, Mr. Brunning bequeathed to the nation suc 
his pictures as may be selected by the trustees of 
National Gallery. ; 


Steps are being Taken by the Nationalists’ Club wi 


‘view to the creation of a memorial on Flodden Field, 1 


Berwick-on-Tweed, to mark the spot where King James 
of Scotland fell. There is at present no monument of 
great battle. When a site has been secured a nati 
Anglo-Scottish committee will be appointed to carry 
matter through. 

The Old Church of St. Thomas, Park Lane, Liverpoo 
to be removed and a new one similarly styled is to 
erected at Ashfield, Wavertree. The committee have deci 
upon plans for the new building, the design of Mr. R. W 
Owen having been selected out of a number of competi 
by Professor Reilly, the assessor. 


The State Architect of New York, Mr. G. L. Heins, « 
on September 25 in his forty-ninth year. He wasappoit 
by Mr. Roosevelt in 1899. He was formerly a membe 
the firm of Heins & La Farge, the architects of the cathe 
of St. John the Divine. 


Dr. Charles Waldstein, Fellow of King’s College, Uni 
sity Reader in Classical Archzeology and formerly dire 
of the FitzWilliam Museum, was on Tuesday re-electe 
the Slade Professorship of Fine Art. Owing to rec 
changes in the statutes governing the tenure of that | 
fessorship Dr. Waldstein now becomes permanently | 
fessor, and it is understood he will resign the Reader: 
in Classical Archzeology. Since the spring of 1880 
Waldstein has lectured on classical archzeology in 
University every year, and with few exceptions (while 
was exploring in Greece) every term. 


A Sculpture Gallery has been added to the Watts pic 
gallery at Compton, Guildford, and was opened to the pu 
on Wednesday. Two notable works of the new gallery 
the originals of the statue “‘ Physical Energy,” and of 
statue of Tennyson, which latter occupies a corner of 
Minster Green at Lincoln. There is also a bronzed pla 
of the Bishop of Lichfield taken from the bronze in L 
field Cathedral, and there are a number of studies, ineluc 
drawings and paintings, which adorn the walls. Mrs. W 
is making arrangements to allow students to have acces 
the gallery and work there in the mornings. It will be o 
to the public daily, except Thursdays. 


The American Institute of Architects will hold t! 
forty-first annual convention in Chicago, November 18 
in the Art Institute. The programme in full is not yet | 
pared, but it has been decided that, as nothing of an o! 
mental nature can be scheduled, the leading papers 
most important discussion shall be devoted to the consid 
tion of reinforced concrete construction. 


The Committee having charge of the erection of 
Liverpool] Cathedral report that “‘ considerable damage” 
been recently done by persons visiting the works, and tl 
have been instances of the appropriation of pieces 0 
building as souvenirs. For these reasons, and ha\ 
regard also to the congested state of the site and 
presence of machinery in motion, the committee fin« 
desirable to considerably restrict the number of visitor 
be admitted. Large parties cannot at present be allov 
but individual applications will be considered and grat 
ona distinct understanding as to strict observance 
regulations. An anonymous benefactor has offered 10,0 


: 


towards the erection of the Liverpool Cathedral. | 
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THE WEEK. 


seventy years have elapsed since the Poly- 
Institution was established. It was a bold 
- to popularise science, and needless to say 
ly promoters lost a large sum. Of late years as 
ical school there can be no question about its 
Some of the leases will soon expire, and appli- 
1as been made to the trustees of Lord Howarp 
DEN, the freeholder, for a renewal. The whole 
about 25,000 square feet. A lease for eighty- 
ars without premium has been offered on 
ble conditions, but it will be necessary to 
the part of the premises facing Regent Street, 
outlay is estimated at from 50,000/. ta 60,000/. 
yvernors have applied to the London County 
for a grant of 20,000/. towards the cost. It is 
d that 10,000/. can be iaised by subscription 
ooo/, can be obtained by loan at 4 per cent. . It 
sed to arrange the ground floor so as to obtain 
ps, from which a rent of 1,000/, a year is expected 
eceived. By the new financial arrangements it 
be possible to largely extend the utility of the 
hnic. But if the County Council decline to 
e Governors the education would have to be 
-d or it would be necessary for the institution 
slosed. The educational committee have ap- 
of the arrangement, and there is little doubt the 
will grant the money required. 


action brought by Messrs. Pearson against the 
ition of Dublin has been recommenced in accord- 
th the decision of the House of Lords, by which 
rial was ordered. It will be remembered from 
orts already given that the plaintiffs claim 
for loss sustained by them owing to imperfect 
Ir main drainage works. A wall was shown by 
ines which was supposéd to serve as the foun- 
for the new wall of a reservoir. But when 
PEARSON attempted to utilise it it was found to 
out the requisite solidity. The first trial was 
he Lord Chief Baron, who directed a verdict in 
of the Corporation. By a coincidence an appli- 
vas made in his court for a subpecena. His 
p expressed the hope that he would not have to 
case, although he was to hear jury cases in the 
m. He considered it would be more satisfactory 
rent Judge presided. 
Se es 

le fifties of the nineteenth century, besides the 
of the Royal Academy and the British Institu- 
Te Were some others for drawing and painting 
: living model. There was the Artists’ Society 
stone Street; the Life Academy in~ Margaret 
the school founded by Sass in Bloomsbury 
-HARLES Lucy's school and the General Practical 
Mf AGE with: J) M. Lrici as master, in 75 New- 
reet, Oxford Street. The last has survived, 
er the: name.of HEaTHERLEY’s has attained an 
reputation. According to the original adver- 
ts :— This school offers to artists, designers 
ateurs: the practice of elementary, geometrical 
spective drawing ; drawing from the antique and 
odel (male and female) and modelling ; with a 
S aeeenon in anatomy and lectures on other 
i hoe library for circulation amongst 
iow Pos. class. for ladies or. gentlemen, 
‘a : arc may be obtained at the Gallery. 
lene emen every evening from seven till 
fee fe geometrical and perspective drawing, 
iclling aerate and life, study of anatomy 
1” ae 7s. 6d. per month, or quarterly 
eer EATHERLEY was one of Lricu’s 

yee under: his control the school became a 


London institution. He was succeeded by Mr. Crompton, 
whose name is well known to modern artists. The 
school is about to be removed from No. 75 to No. 79 
Regent Street, and under Mr. H. G. Massey's direc- 
tion we hope it will enter on a new era of success. 
HEATHERLEY’s has been long enough established for the 
creation of traditions, and earnest students will, under 
more favourable conditions than their predecessors, be 
able to supplement the knowledge they derived from 
other sources. 


ACCORDING to the newspapers Mr. Eprson has found 
relaxation from his inventions for the employment of 
electric power in endeavouring to solve the cheap 
cottage problem. It must be said there is not much 
novelty in his proposals, Several years ago walls were 
constructed by pouring in concrete between a framing 
or double lining of boards which were afterwards 
removed. For boards Mr. Epison would substitute 
cast-iron moulds. His concrete would consist of 
one of cement to three of sand and five of crushed 
stone. The concrete would be poured into the 
moulds until they overflowed, an operation which is 
supposed to occupy twelve hours; and after six days 
the cast-iron could be removed. A concrete which is so 
fluid is not likely to commend itself to builders, although 
Mr. Epison, we suppose, has made experiments with 
the material. He estimates that the cost of a three- 
storey house, 25 feet wide and 45 feet deep, could be 
erected complete for 200/. That would be less than 2d. 
a cubic foot. Cheap houses are, no doubt, desirable in 
other countries besides the United States; but it is 
doubtful whether the proposed castings would be as 
economical as is imagined. 


It appears that complaints are common concerning 
the number of copyists who obstruct the visitors in the 
picture galleries of the Louvre. According to an official 
return no less than six hundred and sixty-six men and 
women have the privilege of setting up easels before the 
paintings. Fora large work it is necessary to have a 
sort of platform attached, and the easel is therefore 
cumbrous. In reality the inconvenience is far less than 


is imagined. The six hundred copyists are never con- 


gregated on any day in the Louvre; sometimes one- 
tenth of the number are not to beseen. As they have to 
work at a distance from the originals, they do not inter- 
cept the view of the majority of visitors. There are, 
however, people who take a pleasure in creating a 
grievance. ‘The authorities of the Louvre must also be 
aware that the copyists serve as honorary guardians. 
The paintings which lately were damaged are among 
those which are never copied for any public or private 
collection. 


THACKERAY was disillusioned when he arrived at the 
Giants’ Causeway. “Mon Dieu!” he exclaimed, “and 
have I travelled one hundred and fifty miles to see that ?. 
I declare, upon my conscience, the barge moored at 
Hungerford Market is a more majestic object, and seems 
to occupy as much space.” The Americans apparently 
esteem the basaltic formation more highly, for they have 
commenced the transport of the columns to Philadelphia. 
The first consignment will weigh about 200 tons. It 
will be asked whether there is no power in Ireland to 
protect the Causeway, Although at one time it was 
supposed to be the work of the giants who abounded 
in Ireland, and to whom a piece of construction about 
a furlong in length would be child’s play, it is not in a 
legal sense an ancient monument. ‘The Irish Courts 
decided that. the stones belonged to a company, and 
since that time the causeway or pier cannot be seen 
without payment. It may therefore be assumed that 
the disposal of the basalt is a legal transaction. 
America is fast becoming: a great museum, and it will 
be incomplete unless several of the natural as well as 
the artistic “curiosities” of Europe are to be found 
somewhere in the States, ‘ 
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GEORGE FREDERICK BODLEY. 


FTER more than fifty years of labour an architect 
who endeavoured to impart so much of his in- 
dividuality to his works as the late GEorGE FREDERICK 
Bop.Ley would welcome repose as his reward, but he 
would no doubt have been solaced if he were assured 
of seeing the cathedrals in Washington and Liverpool, 
with which he was associated, advanced to a stage that 
would be suggestive of their future impressiveness, 
Although so much happiness was denied him, GEORGE 
Bop.ey could look back on completed works which are 
not only creditable to his own and his partner’s skill, 
but which are assertive of the power of Medizeval art 
in comparison with experiments in other styles. He 
could claim to be inspired by the Gothic spirit 
not only in his designs but in his conduct. 
Every one knows of the obscurity which surrounds 
the architects of that period. It is rarely we~can 
say with any certainty who was the designer of a 
cathedral or church which enforces admiration from all 
lovers of art. The architects might have anticipated 
FLAUBERT in believing that “L’homme n'est rien, 
Vceuvre est tout.” In the nineteenth century artists, 
however modest, have to submit to the demand for 
publicity, but, as far as was possible, GEorcE BopLEy 
endeavoured to escape from it. His was a retiring 
nature, and he could say the fierce light often evaded 
him. There was no architect of his eminence in 
England about whom so little was known. 


THE LATE G. F. BoDLEY,—A SKETCH. 


He was the son of a physician in Brighton, and was 
born, it is believed, in 1827. As the first pupil of the 
late Sir GiLBertT Scott, whom he joined when eighteen, 
he had the advantage of participating in some of the 
struggles of the Gothic Revival. In those days appren- 
ticeship lasted during five years. That was a sufficient 
time for ScotT’s system to become evident to a less 
able youth than Grorce Boptry. It was so perfect it 
seemed almost mechanical. Enthusiasts were therefore 
not fascinated by the applicability, for it is aremarkable 
fact that several of Scort’s pupils, when they 
entered on practice, treated Gothic in a manner which 
was almost a condemnation of their master’s work. 
Scort’s ideal was to be found in Salisbury Cathedral, 
and it was well adapted to a time when machinery, and 
workmen who were little better than machines, were to 
give expression to Gothic forms. GEORGE BopDLEy, on 
the contrary, sought an ideal in French Gothic, and it 
was exemplified in the original form of his first church, 


i Michael's, Brighton. It was recognised as a novelty 
and its variety 
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sequence commissions for many churches came 
In 1854 he was an exhibitor for the first tin 
Royal Academy. His contribution was “ New 
and Master’s House, Cheltenham.” It was ¢) 
istic of him that during the succeeding ninete 
no work of his was to be seen there. Wher 
appeared in 1873 it was with the design for his 
of the School Board offices on the Embankmer 
was evident that French influence had not lost 
over him or his partner, THomas GARNER, who |] 
a fellow pupil with him in Scort’s office, ; 
during a great many years so loyally co-opera 
him, that it will hereatter be difficult to disc 
between their respective shares in churches an 
buildings. yes 

It was not to be expected that an architect 
skilful in designing detail should always a 
Cistercian simplicity. Scott considered that : 
difference between his churches and those « 
StrEET was that in the latter what is generall 
as ornament received more attention. After 
similar difference from the type of Scotr was 
in the churches of BopLtey & GARNER. Fo 
century work reassumed importance in their 
which could not be anticipated by anyone y 
sidered the Brighton church as a confession 
Indeed, it was as an upholder of English Got 
maturity that Bop.ry considered he had any clai 
gold medal of the Institute. The words he 
well deserving of attention, as expressive of the 
ment of his mind :— : 

I think I owe this honour of receiving the go 
more especially to my great love for that style of 
ture which I have always held, and do hold, to be 
beautiful style—I mean: the English Gothic of th 
Ages. I believe that this style is like Greek w 
great refinement and great delicacy. Architect 
reached a perfection of which we have hardly ap 
now. Our work is so confused, so mystified | 
styles. In old days there was unity of feeling, anc 
but think that the more we can hark back and tr 
one style the better it would be. This may be L 
may be impossible; but what a thing it must hav 
those days not to have muddled in selecting a lar 
speak in. There was one language; for, after al 
only language. If a Frenchman has anything to sz 
say it in French, if an Englishman in English, a G 
German, and so forth. And now we think so muc 
styles and do not think enough of what we have tc 
what we have to say, what we have to tell the we 
that is, that nature is right, nature is beautiful, 
architecture and all the arts have been established 
up, generation after generation, by the traditions o! 


When we speak of- detail-it would not be! 
on our part if the circumstance were igno 
many architects vigorously condemned Mr. | 
connection with a manufacturing firm or com 
the production of ‘“‘art workmanship.” — It was 
the example of so prominent a man was likely 


pernicious effects, especially with any membe 


profession who regarded architecture main 
possibilities of money-making. Gothic men 
larly condemned him. It could be said the 
some precedents for the practice. But the 
stances ‘of that time and of ours make it dang: 
any architect to combine the offices of judge : 
tractor. There was never the least shadow of s 
that with Mr. Bopiry a client suffered in | 
through his commercial enterprise. The mt 
commissions he received from bishops and cler; 
sufficient proof of the confidence in his honour. 
It would need several pages to do justic 
works. He conducted the restoration of Petet 
Cathedral and latterly of York Cathedral. 
especially gave rise to the customary contentiot 
altering the character of the building. He 
successful in the competitions for the cathe 
Truro and Liverpool. In the second compet 


was found to be economical. In con- | the latter Mr. Bovey was associated with Mr. 
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, in judging the designs. When Mr. GILBERT 
’s design was selected he engaged to give him 
‘d of his long experience in conducting the work, 
we suppose enough has been done to realise 
stention. Mr. Bop.ry was also associated with 
Henry VaucHaN for the new cathedral of 
hn at Washington, and we lately published their 
ption of what was contemplated. The cathedral 
bart has been carried out from BopLtry & GaRNER’sS 
. Another cathedral with which he was connected 
- of San Francisco. In both Oxford and Cam- 
.many important additions were made by the firm 
. colleges, and it is generally believed that the 
- works were mainly controlled by Mr. GARNER 
e latter by Mr. Bop ey. 

nong the churches carried out by the firm may be 
med St. Michael’s, Camden Town; Holy Trinity 
h, Kensington ; the Eton Mission Hall at Hack- 
All Saints, Eccleston; Clumber Church, for the 
of NewcastLeE; Eccleston Church, for the Duke 
STMINSTER ; the church for the Society of St. John 
angelist, Cowley; St. Augustine’s, Pendlebury ; 
urches of St. Germain and St. Saviour at Cardiff; 
1 of Holy Angels, Hoar Cross; church of 
hn, Tuebrook, Liverpool; All Saints, Cambridge ; 
artin’s, Scarborough. In these works Gothic 
. were treated with freedom, but in a manner 
suggested a recognition of the true principles of 
le. Most of them have the advantage of realising 
ver was attempted. The unfinished look which 
unately is not uncommon with modern English 
les is genera]ly absent from them, and the satis- 
| which the visitor feels on entering one of the 
igs is not without its effect when judging of the 
ig either as a whole or in its details. GEORGE 
y loved colour, and he endeavoured as often as 
racticable to employ it. He sometimes aided in 
Iral painting of his churches. His colourwork is 
3 Skilfully arranged, and with more moderation 
was usually exercised in Medizval buildings. 
incipal mansion which can be credited to his firm 
vell Grange, belonging to the Earl of PLymouru. 

. BopLey was elected an Associate of the Academy 
2 and six years ago he became an Academician. 
lilding he selected to represent for his diploma 
was St. Mary’s, Clumber. After 1881 the firm 
_ to exhibit, and designs sent in later years were 
LEYS name. It may seem strange that an artist 
standing did not obtain the distinction until he 
assed his seventieth year. But this must be 
attributed to the seclusion in which he lived 
the greater part of his life. He endeavoured 
end on his own abilities without any aid from 
es or from fellowship, and it must be owned that he 
iccessful. He loved music and literature, and a 
ars ago hazarded the publication of a volume of 
so that his retirement was not without compensa- 
nfluence, Grorce Bopiey could be considered 
survivor of the band of architects who took the 
from_ Puein and kept it burning for sixty years. 
ly it is not yet extinguished, and there are strong 
to carry it on to a new generation. 


THE ANCIENT ROMAN HOUSE. 


aS an example of good sense when, at the meet- 
18 Of the Classical Association on Saturday, a 
Was given by Mr. Warp Fow er on “ The Decay 
man House-life shown from the History of the 
1 House.” That is a subject which has been 
. Be yl neglected. At the time of the Renais- 
. a new interest was taken in the Greeks and 
re fas suppose, only natural—or it may 
side = Se the scholars to endeavour to exalt 
» tathad ih peoples. What then happened was 

Th as been seen in Ireland for at least a 
y. the revival of dld legends and an examina- 
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| tion of carved stones and metalwork made the Irish 
people imagine that they were the descendants of races 
who lived in buildings with wonderfully carved orna- 
ment on the walls, and wore garments which were 
held together by most. elaborate brooches. The 
Italians also were enslaved by their imagination, and 
all the representations of ancient life which were pro- 
duced by their artists presented the noblest buildings 
that could be devised. The character of the houses in 
which Greeks and Romans lived was not investigated. 
Later ages could not repair the neglect. As a conse- 
quence there are two opposed theories on the subject 
among archeologists. According to one, the cultured 
Greeks in Athens lived in tumbledown houses, which 
the wretched dwellings in the semi-civilised countries 
of Eastern Europe are believed to recall, while in 
Rome the people were supposed to live in the small 
rooms of badly-built houses erected in the narrow 
streets. Others maintain that people who were able to 
display so much architectural skill in their public build- 
ings were not likely to be satisfied with mean dwellings. 
VIOLLET-LE-Duc was not afraid to adoptthe latter theory, 
and in his Hizstotre a’un Maison he has introduced views 
of imaginary Greek and Roman dwellings which are 
beautiful and luxurious. 

In dealing with the Roman house the difficulty is to 
know when to begin. Romutus, like a great many 
other ancient worthies, is to some German scholars 
little more than a myth. But the Romans believed in 
him, and for a great many years they preserved a house 
in which he was supposed to have lived. No doubt it 
required regular renewals, which were probably carried 
out in secret, in order that simple people might believe 
he was the son of Mars, and as he had become one of 
the gods was able to uphold his earthly dwelling-place. 
Apparently it was a simple hut such as shepherds use, 
for cattle ranches in sociology had precedence of agri- 
cultural land, 

It is impossible to determine when farming was 
added to the raising of cattle and when trade super- 
seded bartering. But if we may judge from Roman 
literature and from what is recorded of several of their 
great men, the love of farming continued to be almost 
an instinct during many centuries. The longing for 
the country and a rural life forms one of the great 
differences between the Greeks and the Romans. The 
Greeks had country houses and farms. But we do not 
find expressions of desire to find peace there, as in works 
of Roman writers, nor do we hear of statesmen and 
warriors looking to the country as the refuge from 
all cares. 

It was not, however, the change of air or the 
pleasure of sharing in rural sports which the Romans 
alone sought after. For the time being they wished 
to be patriarchs, to be surrounded by descendants, kins- 
men and retainers who looked up to a landowner 
with more or less reverence. The farm was also a 
place where, if he belonged to a good family, a man 
could be inspired by the memory of his ancestors, and, 
indeed, feel as if they were present. The Romans 
recognised that progress was a law of the world. 


JuveENAL describes a visit to his own farm by his friend 
Persicus. He points out that. the place is very 
homely, but the satirist also reminds his visitor that, 
such as it is, the house and its furniture would at one 
time have been thought luxurious by many of the 
ancient worthies. 

It would be impossible at the present time to give a 
description of an English country-house which would 
be suitable to all. We need not therefore be surprised 
if there are differences between the accounts which 
have come down to us of the rural retreats of Roman 
gentlemen. In reading about them it is very difficult for 
us to eliminate from our minds a belief that all classic 
buildings resembled minerals, and were arranged in a spe- 
cific way from which there was no deviation. Apparently 
the Roman addedto oraltered his buildings to suit his own 
convenience and requirements. ‘There is little use in 
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going to the Pompeiian examples for evidence of the 
ordinary arrangements. There, as in our own seaside 
towns and watering-places, land was very valuable and 
residents were compelled to make the most of sites with 
limited areas. There was probably an atrium or un- 
covered hall in a country house which served for a 
great many purposes. There had to be dining-rooms 
and bedrooms, and we cannot suppose that such a pro- 
prietor as Cicero could be happy unless he had several 
exedrze with hemicyclia where he could hold conversa- 
tions with philosophers and politicians. Butitis absurd 
to imagine that ordinary citizens would demand basilica, 
bibliotheca and pinacotheca. The villa of PLiny would 
no doubt serve for a man who claimed to be omniscient 
and was as ostentatious as the majority of philosophers. 
It is not, however, to be concluded there were many 
groups of buildings similarly arranged in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome. 

Roman life, it is well to remember, long retained 
its early simplicity.. If ever there was a people who 
were faithful to the maxim ‘Early to bed and early to 
rise,” they were the Romans. They were compelled to 
adopt that course because artificial illumination was in 
a primitive and: imperfect condition among them. 
Beautiful lamps and candelabra are to be seen in some 
museums, and lawgivers about art point to them as 
evidence of the love of form which was general among 
the warlike Romans. They were very pleasing to 
look at, but the light the best of them. afforded was 
far inferior to any which can be obtained by a 
modern workman by putting a penny in the slot. As they 
could not be expected to sit in the dark all classes tried 
to sleep when evening approached. Sleep was subject to 
disturbances; sometimes men were kept awake by the 
flogging of slaves in adjoining houses, and much of the 
discontent of the Romans was owing to insomnia. 
They rose early, but they never found a substantial 
breakfast awaiting them. War exercised much influence 
on Roman habits, and a citizen often contented himself 
with a small portion of bread in the morning in his 
town or country house, as if he were engaged in 
a campaign. ‘There might be more than one dining- 


room in a Roman house, for there was classification of. 


hospitality ; but they were rarely used except for one 
meal in a day, and it was generally arranged for some 
hour when such work as was necessary had been per- 
formed. Neither in town nor country was a Roman 
gentleman much occupied with domestic affairs. He 
could meet clients or friends in his atrium. But the 
business of every day was not so exhausting as ours. A 
man like PLiny probably was engaged in a number of 
duties, and it was therefore well that his two villas 
should be arranged with many rooms. But the ordinary 
gentleman’s house in the country appears to have been 
much more simple in its planning than an English house. 

The people who lived in Rome or in one of the 
cities, like modern town dwellers, occupied houses which 
were adapted to their wealth. It is difficult to under- 
stand all their domestic arrangements. Where did they 
lodge the slaves? We can understand a man keeping 
10,000 slaves, as is recorded, if his estates extended 
over a large part of the country. But in Rome it was 
different. ‘There were, it is true, no regulations en- 
forced like those for modern common lodging-houses, 
and owners were allowed to keep slaves underground. 
Yet, with all the laxity, to have 4oo slaves attached 
to a single establishment—for that was the number 
executed at one time on account of the murder of an 
“owner—suggests an appropriation of a site of which few 
land agents would approve. Some believe that the 
Roman houses were carried to a great height, and one 
Greek orator said that Rome consisted of cities above 
cities and if it were spread out it would- cover the 
whole of Italy. On this subject, however, it cannot be 
said that Roman writers all agree, although they have 
many allusions to the defects of the buildings. 

Rome was undoubtedly the centre to which men 
from all parts of the civilised world gravitated. The 
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people discovered it was necessary to be there 
wished to become powerful; and power or offic 
fied not only distinction, but enriching oneself 
extent desired. Foreigners found it was a p 
place for the exercise of talent of any kind, — 
cellaneous population was collected more yz 
character than was hitherto found in one place, - 
vide for them the ingenuity of builders was taxed, 
fact that as early as in the time of AucGustus 
necessary to make a law limiting the height of b 
to 70 feet suggests that the national single-store: 
ings were out of place within the walls of t 
Some rooms were likely to be smaller than an: 
garrets in London, Paris, or Strasbourg. Th 
must have been constructed of unsuitable mater 
when a fire arose it was difficult to prevent 
spreading. Under such circumstances it is no 
the old family life fell into disrepute, and that \ 
were murdered without compunction. | 

The moral of Mr. Warp Fow.er’s paper 
close connection between population and housir 
artists and archzeologists who prepared views o 
in which nothing was to be seen but temp 
palatial buildings could not have troubled the 
about the problem. They are not to be blam 
many modern cities an inquiry about the places 
poor men live is generally met by a shrug and 
of the head, as if such information were only w 
notice of officials and of the police. The 
proletarii were very numerous, but the great wr 
not trouble themselves about where they came fro 
public assemblies. Their influence, especially in 
was, however, worth taking into account. The 
other classes also who are recognised as belor 
higher grades, of whom we have insufficient knc 
In fact, the mass of the population of Ror 
treated as if it consisted mainly of ciphers whi 
be entered in large numbers in tables, but o 


was beneath the attention of philosophers. | 
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HE following officers and members of Cov 


the year 1907-8 were elected at a 
meeting :— Z aa 
President: R. F. Vallance, F.R.I.B.A. Vice-Pre 


G. E. Bond, G. A. T. Middleton, ARILBA. J 
Secretary: Ellis Marsland. Honorary Treasurer 
Tucker. Honorary Librarian : —R.”G. “Bareme 
Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., James Bartlett, F. W 
cellor, F.R.I.B.A., J. B.. Corby, F.S.1., T. W. Cotme 
Milnes Emerson, H. E. Hawker, F.S.L, Choltor 
F.R.LB.A., W. J. Jennings, J.P., Fs. @onenes 
R.E., H. W. Matthews, C. H. Mead) ae 
F.R.LB.A., Anthony Scott, W. Scott-Deakin, F. 
J. Fletcher Trew, T. F. Tickner, F.R.LB.A., Perey B 
F.R.LB.A. ; 


The Bethnal Green Borough Council have acce: 
recommendation of Mr. H. T. Hare, the assessc 
recent competition for municipal buildings, that |: 
authors of design No. 39, Messrs. Percy Robin 
W. Alban Jones, of Albion Street, Leeds, and the 
of design No. 65, Messrs. Wills & Anderson, of 24| 
bury Square, W.C., be placed first and second resp 
There were ninety-seven designs submitted. | 

The General Board of Studies, Cambridge, wil: 
proceed to the appointment of a Reader im | 
Archeology in succession to Professor Waldste! 
annual stipend is 300/. Candidates are requested 
in their applications with such testimonials as th) 
fit to the Vice-Chancellor on or before Tuesday, Nov 
next. { 

An Extraordinary General Meeting of the prop! 
the Liverpool Royal Institution on Tuesday appr’ 
suggested heads of agreement between the Institu 
the Liverpool Corporation with reference to the 
Collection, and authorised the committee to affix 
of the Institution to an agreement carrying the sé 
effect. The agreement provides for the loan 0 
and casts for forty years from September 1, 1908, 
tions for care, renovation and insurance being laid 
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i: DUNSTABLE," 

UNSTABLE is situate in the Hundred of Marshead, 
) on the southern border of Bedfordshire, where the 
ncient Roman road known as Watling Street and the 
icient British road known as the Icknield Way intersect. 
unstable was really named after a person, although till 
tite recently it was taken as meaning “the market place 
y the hills.” It is very probable that there was a small 
nglo-Saxon village on the old Roman site called “Duro- 
brivae.” But the Charter of Henry I., dated 1132, first 
arks the establishment of Dunstable as a place of some 
nportance in the ecclesiastical and civil history of England. 
unstable is not mentioned in Domesday Book, although 
sry many of the surrounding villages are. 

Dunstable is built on a thick stratum of chalk, which is 
sd sufficient to account in great measure for the dryness 
id healthiness of the place, while the water supply is un- 
sually excellent as regards both quality and quantity. 

The existence of this stratum of chalk accounts for the 
ct that the district has yielded so many well-preserved 
mains of the various inhabitants in far distant periods. 
ot only is the glacial period strongly in evidence, but 


ST. PETER, DUNSTABLE. 


hat is of greater importance is the fact that relics of 
imeval man himself are comparatively abundant. 

It is generally held that the Roman station was situated 
| the west side of the town, because so many remains of 
e Romans have there been found. And the “Itinerary of 
ntoninus,” a Roman work written in the third century, 
nfirms this view. The spot where the ancient roads 
tersected was near the end of West Street, and not in the 
ntre of the town. The British road, or Icknield Way, 
ill occupies the original site; but the precursor of the 
oman road called Watling Street corresponds with the 
Green Way” or “ Drovers’ Way” near the ancient camp 
Maiden Bower. The Romans found this road unsuitable, 
id constructed one which corresponds to that traversing 
CaS from south to north straight through the market- 

Around Dunstable are to be seen the remains of camps, 
muli and huts yielding many evidences of the ancient 
habitants of the district, from which history of the 
a Importance and interest to the antiquary and 
bens 1s deduced. Not far off is the first spot in 
a a Bate the rude flint tools of primeval man were 
viefly Sam pieces of Roman pottery, large and small, 

cinerary urns, are to be found all over the 


* Read by Mr, A. J. 
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Dunstable district. Maiden Bower, which we have visited 
this afternoon, was a Bronze Age camp of considerable 
importance. It is on an elevation 160 feet above the 
springs, and entirely without water. Its diameter is about 
760 feet, and it encloses more than ro acres, with a vallum 
or enclosing earthen bank varying from 16 to 28 feet in 
width and from 43 to 10 3 feet in height. The chief 
entrance was the one towards Dunstable, and there are 
also four others which still remain. Originally there was 
a dyke or ditch of from 18 to 32 feet in width surrounding 
the vallum. Excavations have yielded broken bones of the 
Celtic ox and other Bronze Age animals, all broken for the 
marrow they once contained, and mixed with chalk rubble, 
rude British pottery, flint flakes and a flint polishing 
stone as used in ancient British times for polishing flint 
axes. In one excavation a perfect human skeleton, ex- 
tended on its back, with the head to the east, was found. 
After the departure of the Romans from the district 
the Anglo-Saxons invaded it about a.p. 571. During 
succeeding centuries the place was the scene of constant 
conflicts between them and the Danes, and it appears very 
probable that when the messengers of William the Con- 
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queror came in 1086 to where Dunstable now is they found the 
place non-existent. But very soon after the Domesday 
survey was made we have evidence in the writings of 
Matthew Paris, the monk of St. Albans, that the miracle 
play of St. Katherine was presented about a.pD. 1115, or 
some fifteen years or more before the Priory was founded by 
Henry I. The play represented the conversion and martyr- 
dom of St. Katherine of Alexandria at a feast in A.D. 305. 
St. Katherine is said to have discarded Jupiter for Christ. 
For this she was condemned to die on a revolving horizontal 
wheel, which represented the Sun or Jupiter. After death 
the wheel was commonly upraised vertically with the 
martyr’s body attached as an offering to Jupiter, but in St. 
Katherine’s case angels are asserted to have descended from 
heaven, and these by their mere presence caused the wheel 
to fall to pieces. One version of the story states that the 
maid was thereupon set free, another that the martyr was 
beheaded and the body cartied by angels to Mount 
Sinai, where it is still said to be preserved in the Convent 
of St. Katherine. Such was the plot of the miracle play. 
In 1880 a twelfth-century seal, engraved with a representa- 
tion of the martyrdom of St. Katherine, was found near the 
site of the now vanished choir of the ancient church. The 
performance either took place in the open air or in a small 
wooden church which might have been dedicated to St. 
Katherine—a minor saint—and the dedication changed to 
St. Peter—one of the greatest of saints—by Henry I. when 
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the new priory church was founded. The documentary | 


evidence of the date of the foundation of the church and 
monastery of Augustinian canons is scanty. In the “ An- 
nales Prioratus de Dunstaplia” it is, however, stated that 
Henry I. died in the year 1135, and that he founded the 
priories of Reading, Cirencester and Dunstable. In the 
charter granted to Dunstable by Henry I. the name of the 
“Bishop of Hereford occurs as one of the witnesses. This 
bishop was consecrated in 1131, and the date of the founding 
of the church is believed to have been 1134. The first 
sentence of the charter of Henry I. states that it was given 
by the king to the church of “the Blessed Peter at Dun- 
stapel.” But it was not till 1213 that the buildings were 
sufficiently advanced by the Augustinian canons for the 
dedication of the church. The oldest part of the exterior 
is the great western portal with the large senticircular arch. 
It is of Transitional Norman date of about a.p. 1215. 

This Transitional Norman work is of the finest class of 
its date. The fine pointed door of the tower, together with 


the seven niches above and the fine open gallery of nine 


“ open arches extending from the tower to the great portal, 
belong to the Early English period, 1220-50. In 1903 the 
gallery was removed and replaced with new work. The 
niches were designed for figures, but all have been de- 
stroyed. The fillirg of the great doorway, including. the 
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square-headed doorway and the semicircular filling above, 
with the three niches for figures, are Perpendicular work 
of about a.p. 1450. The belfry, with the upper part of the 
staircase turret, and the battlement from the tower to the 
southern turret, are also Perpendicular work. The arcading 
of one of the arches on the west front is most interesting, 
as showing the junction of the Norman and Early English 
masonry. But the present church is a mere fragment of 
the original. All that is left of the outside is the great 
semicircular arch and jambs, with a strip on the left. Even 
the nave is deficient of the eastern bay. The clerestory, 
the whole of the roof and the aisles, except two bays, have 
vanished. It is therefore difficult to realise what the ancient 
building was like. There is not much morethan one-third 
of the length of the original church left. In addition, there 
can-be no doubt that all the buildings belonging to the 
monastery were in the style of other Augustinian establish- 
ments, and included cloisters, cemetery, a dormitory and 
refectory, an infirmary, school, guest-house, brewery, cellars, 
kitchens, stables, barns, granaries, storehouses and houses 
for porters and servants. The guests’ hall now forms part 
of the drawing-room of a private house in the High Street. 
In the thirteenth century the church was nearly three times 
its present length and one-third higher than now. It was 
much darker than at present, as the Norman windows were 
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small, narrow and filled with painted glass. There wer, 
windows in the nave above the arches, as now. The pre 
nave windows represent the open triforium of old, coy, 
with high-pitched aisle roofs. a: 

The northern aisle of the church is modern. The q 
as is not uncommon in the district, is filled in with maso 
After the Reformation, when the sexes were allowe 
enter and leave the church together, the north door 
very frequently filled up to keep out the cold north win 

The centre nave is Norman, and dates from 11s 
1200 A.D. The eastern end of the nave and the lower g 
columns and arches are the older, the triforium aboye 
nave arches being the newer. The triforium has } 
filled in- with modern imitations of Perpendicular w 
The present roof is modern. The lower part of the pre 
east wall represents the choir screen, which separated 
people’s church from the old choir. It was built up to 
roof after the demolition of religious houses, Origin 
there was a large door behind where the altar now sta 
but in the fourteenth century this was filled in and 
smaller doors right.and left of the altar made inst 
The niches on either side of and behind the present : 
contained figures—that on the south side one of St. Mary 
that on the north one either of St. John or of the Archa 
Gabriel. The centre niche contained a figure of Our L 
All the figures have been destroyed. When the choir 
demolished the rood was destroyed, and the base of 
wall built upon to make an eastern wall, ~ pre 
wooden screen dates from the end of the fourteenth cent 
The pulpit is modern, and the font is an imitation } 
Norman one which existed prior to 1850. Over the ; 
there was at one time a fine large picture of “The | 
Supper” by Sir James Thornhill. The brasses have h 
kept loose, and like the church registers are well w 
What is said to have been the old san 
bell is used as a fire bell, and unfortunately it must be « 
fessed that in the past sufficient care was not taken of 
carvings, figures, canopies and many other things whicl 
one time existed, to prevent their being scattered east 
west, north and south, to be used for any purpose o 
than that for which they were intended. The vestr 
separated from the chancel by a wooden screen surmou! 
by columns of unusual archzeolcgical interest and 
great excellence. These symbolical carvings are wv 
of the reign of Queen Mary, and fortunately a numbe 
them have been preserved. It is surmised that Qu 
Mary had these carvings made for the decoration of a! 
chapel, to replace the lady chapel in which Archbis 
Cranmer pronounced the sentence of divorce of the r 
riage of Henry VIII. and Queen Katherine, declaring at 
same time that Mary was base-born and illegitimate. | 
supposed that the western doors were those to which 
decree of divorce was actually affixed. The Fayrey 
belonging to the Flemish school of art is of fifteenth-cent 
date. It is said to have been given to the Fraternity of 
John the Baptist at Dunstable by Henry Fayrey, who « 
in 1516. After many vicissitudes of fortune it has b 
restored to the church again. The centre part of the | 
is rich old Florentine brocaded velvet. The figure subj 
and arms are of the highest excellence, both as rege 
drawing and execution. In the market-place once stoo 
lofty cross in honour of Queen Eleanor, wife of Edwar 
whose dead body rested one night before the high alta 
the priory church when on its way from Lincoln to W 
minster. But not a fragment of it now remains. 

The town hall, situate in the centre of the town, ¢ 
tains photographs, transcriptions and translations of 
earlier charters of the town given by Henry I. 
Henry IIL, as well as many other things of great | 
interest. "s 3 

Adjoining the town hall is a semicircular arch Vv 
Doric columns and mullioned windows above, and proba 
belonging to the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

It would not be right to bring this paper to a cl 
without mentioning the industry for which Dunsta 
and the district is celebrated, viz. that of straw plait 
and, secondly, acknowledging my indebtedness for 
information here brought together to Mr. J. Worthing 
G. Smith, the local historian, antiquary and archeeolog 
who has done so much to secure that the history ‘ 
surroundings of Dunstable should take that position 
British topography which they so richly deserve. 


The British Museum Reading-Room will be reopene( 
readers on Friday, November 1. ies =. 
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~ WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

N a letter to the Times, Mr. T, G. Jackson explains the 
" work required at Winchester Cathedral :— 5 
The site on which the cathedral stands, he says, is at 
. foot of the declivity that falls to the valley of the Itchen. 
‘primeval days the bottom of the valley was a bog, and 
en in the eleventh century Bishop Walkelyn began to 
iid, it was covered with a layer of peat 7 feet thick, on 
ich rested a bed of chalky marl, washed down from the 
‘rounding elevation. The Norman church was built on 
edge of this soft ground. Coming to water at a depth 
about 10 feet, the builders were unable to go further, 
1 they drove in some short and ineffectual piles of oak, 
which they laid their foundation. It is curious that 
ne of these piles have been used before, and contain 
rtises, being, no doubt, relics of old Saxon buildings. 
ese foundations have yielded to the weight placed on 
m, but not so badly as what follows. 
When at the end of the twelfth century Bishop Godfrey de 
cy built the presbytery and the first bay of the lady chapel, 
builders had to advance further into the bog than Bishop 
aikelyn had done. Coming, like their predecessors, to 
ter 10 feet below the surface, just when they reached the 
iof marly chalk mentioned above, they were at a non- 
is, and, as the best they could do, they cut down a wood 
great beech trees, laid them flat, and on them Bishop 
Lucy raised that building which is one of the gems of 
rly English art. 
Ihave no doubt that the trouble which followed, and 
ich has nearly brought this part of the building to ruin, 
yan aS soon as it was built. The tree trunks did not 
ay, but they were pressed down into the soft ground as 
ich as 2 feet 3 inches; the vaults became disturbed and 
shed the walls out, and the whole building split off from 
. Norman part west of it and slid eastwards, leaving 
ying cracks at the point of separation and in several 
er places. The dislocation of the vaults was so great 
t curves which should have been concave became convex, 
ir arch construction was lost, and they would have fallen 
g ago but for the iron bolts and straps by which they 
re hung up to the roof. 
This was the situation when I was called in to under- 
ethe repair. The foundation being mainly in fault the 
yious remedy was to underpin the walls on the compact 
wel that underlies the peat at a depth of 16 feet. And 
re the difficulty of the water which lies at the level of 
eet or 10 feet below the surface presented itself. I am 
lebted to my friend Mr. Francis Fox, the famous en- 
eer, for the suggestion to employ divers, of whose 
vices he has availed himself in underpinning bridges and 
er works of pure engineering, which lie beyond the 
linary experience of an architect. This plan has an- 
ered perfectly. The greater part of the lady chapel 
1 the presbytery now rests on a solid rock of cement 
icrete, which itself bears on the hard gravel bed; the 
ilting has been repaired and the ribs are restored to 
ir shape ; the walls have been grouted with cement and 
nded, and it is probable that this part of the church will 
cleared of scaffolding and restored to use by the end of 
year. : 
The condition of the. Norman transepts and the choir 
les next invited attention. The latter are now being 
derpinned like the presbytery, but the transepts pre- 
it greater difficulties. Partly owing to bad foundation, 
tly perhaps to injury when the Norman tower fell, as 
rman towers often did, soon after it was built, by which 
adjoining arches and walls would be forced outwards, 
gables of the transepts overhang the base, that of the 
ith transept as much as 4 feet, and the side walls are 
attered and dislocated to an alarming extent. Daylight 
ild be seen through the fissures in the north transept, 
d into one corner of that part no less than 25 tons of 
uid cement have been ‘injected. Both transepts need 
derpinning and tying back by an elaborate system of 
n rods and cramps. They are now being shored to 
event disaster, and here for the present the works 
ist stop till funds come in to enable us to proceed. 

ere the dangerous condition of the cathedral more 
ae known, I cannot believe that it would be left for 
' “aming on crutches. In our great English cathedrals 
ave an inestimable heritage from our forefathers, not 
y monuments of their piety, but treasures of art which 
z yi challenge comparison with those of any country. 
é Pe a ie Preserve them for those who come after. 
; a o/, tor which the Dean asks is not much more than 

Sliven not so long ago fora single picture ; and who 


) 


—_— J 


would maintain that if Velasquez’s ““ Venus and Cupid” had 
found a home at Berlin instead of at Trafalgar Square the 
national loss would be comparable to that involved in the 
ruin of a cathedral which stands pre-eminently in the fore- 
most ranks of those of which Englishmen are justly proud ? 


THE PAINTER’S ART. 

LECTURE on the “Penalties and Pleasures of 

Painting” was given in Northampton by Mr. Alfred 
East, A.R.A., P.R.B.A. He said the arts might be said to 
cover the whole range of human expression. They could 
express their admiration of the beautiful by words, colour 
or sound. One artist might have a different field to 
another, and in this respect literature stood in a very 
special and distinctive position, for it used its own art, 
that of words, not only to explain itself but to explain and 
criticise the position and attributes of the others. It had, 
however, a more limited appeal than painting, for without 
the medium of a translator it was only available for the 
particular country of its language.. On the other hand, 
they could not paint a criticism or the explanation of 
painting, and there were qualities in painting that could 
not be expressed by the finest writing. Painting would 
not have grown into the position it now held had it not 
contained some distinct charm, some quality that could not 
be expressed by any other means than its own. That was 
the reason of its existence. Otherwise it had no object to 
serve. Most people would not go so far as to say there 
was no real use for fine art in everyday life. If it served 
no other purpose than to arouse an interest in the 
beauties of nature it was no mean thing to accomplish. 
As a means of representing a landscape or figure, poetry 
was inferior to painting, but as a means of representing 
action and the working of the human mind in action poetry 
was superior to painting. In these days he feared there 
was not sufficient regard paid to the question—What is the 
true mission cf art? The painter was constantly trespass- 
ing on the domain of literature, and the literary man upon 
the province of the painter. Selection was necessary in all 
the arts. One might start to write dow an impression, 
but, after many attempts, might discover that the subject 
was not one for words, and that it could only be expressed 
by painting. There were things in life that could only be 
described by the one orthe other. The arts were one in 
the sense that they all expressed the ideal, but were 
divergent, inasmuch as they expressed different attributes 
of the ideal. Landscape-painting was an independent form 
of human expression. In early times it was merely the 
accessory of the figure or historical painter. It was not 
until comparatively modern times that it dawned upon men 
that it was worthy of an independent existence. After dis- 
cussing the works of various artists in this direction, the 
President spoke of the need of a thorough knowledge and 
mastery of technique. 


BIRMINGHAM COUNCIL HOUSE. 

HE Birmingham City Council at their meeting on 
Tuesday adopted a report by the general purposes 
committee which stated that, having effected certain modifi- 
cations in the accepted design for the Council House 
extension, in consultation with the architects and with 
the committees concerned, they have appointed Mr. Hugh 
Watkins, of Gray’s Inn, London, and Mr. Anthony Rowse, 
of Birmingham, joint quantity surveyors on the usual 
terms. In order to save time-and-to enable the excavation 
for the new building to be carried out during the coming 
winter, it 1s proposed to let the contract in the first 
place for the excavations, foundations and the lower ground 
floor only. In the instructions to architects for the purpose 
of the competition it was stated that the cost of the building 
must not exceed 150,000/.,, and that their plans must be 
capable of being carried out at that cost. In making their 
award Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Ingress Bell stated that 
they had no doubt the plans of Messrs. Ashley & Newman 
could be carried out for the amount named. The committee 
recommend that the finance committee be instructed to 
borrow the sum of 150,000/. for the purposes of the building. 
The committee will then proceed to obtain tenders for the 
first portion of the work, and report their recommendations 

thereon in accordance with the instructions of the Council. 


The Irish Board of Works have agreed to use Irish lime- 
stone for four-fifths of the masonry of the College of 
Science, Dublin. The remaining fifth will probably be 
Portland stone. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE session of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects will commence on November 4, when Mr. T. E. 
CoittcuttT, president, will deliver an address. The 
following papers will be read at succeeding meetings :— 
November. 18, “the Present Condition of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, a by Mr. Mervyn Macartney. December 16, 

“Means of Escape from Fire in Modern Factories and 
Warehouse Buildings, with reference to the London 
Building Acts Amendment Act, ” by Mr. Wm. Woop- 
WARD. January 20, 1908, “ Royal Palaces in Scot- 
land,” by Mr. W. T. O_prteveE, F.S.A. Scot. February 3, 
Address to students by the President and presentation 
of prizes. February 17, “Foundations, the Use of 
Divers and the Grouting Machine,” by Mr. Francis 
Fox. March 16, ‘‘A Modern Asylum: Bangour Village, 
near Edinburgh,” by . Mr. Hippo tyre J. Brianc. March 30, 

“Theatre Planning.” April 13, + The Designs for the 
London County Hall.” May 16, “ London Bridges,” by 
Professor BERESFORD PIT. 


THE power of a local custom in building was exem- 
plified in a case heard at the Stalybridge Police Court 
during the week. A bricklayer claimed tod. for an 
hour's wages from Messrs. PARKINSON & Sons, con- 
tractors, of Blackpool. It appeared that a foreman 
used language to the plaintiff which he considered 
offensive, and he at once abandoned his work without 
giving notice. His employers, who had to observe the 
custom of giving notice to their men, retained 10d. The 
Operative Bricksetters’ Association took up the case. 
It was stated to be the local custom for bricklayers in 
the Manchester district to leave work without notice, 
either of a give or take character, and this system had 
always prevailed. At Bolton the men gave an hour, at 
Newcastle two hours and at South Shields nine hours, 
but it was only custom. A number of bricksetters, 
along with the local secretary of the association, gave 
evidence as to custom. The Bench decided that local 
conditions and custom must prevail in the absence of a 
contract as between man and master, and judgment was 
given for plaintiff with costs. 


Tue difficulty of the construction of a lighthouse in 
the position where one is most needed is suggested by 
an effort which is now in progress on the French coast 
near Ushant. There is a dangerous reef known as 
Ar-Gazeck, against which many vessels have foundered. 
The late EucrknE Porron bequeathed 16,o00/, towards 
the expense of erecting a lighthouse on the rock. ‘The 
Government undertook the commission, but owing to 
the violence of the currents the progress is slow. In 
1904 the preparation of foundations could only be 
attempted during fifty-two hours, in 1905 the works 
were carried on during 206 hours, while last year 
operations could be continued only for 152 hours. In 
other words, during three years there were only fifty- 
one working days of eight hours. It is considered the 
lighthouse cannot be completed under four more years. 


WHATEVER advantages may arise from the separa 
tion of Church and State in France, there can be no 
question of the danger to works of art in churches 
which it has created. Long before the rupture crafty 
agents were at work endeavouring to secure treasures 
by adoption of .the principle of the magician in 

‘Aladdin,” of offering new lamps for old. Brilliant 
works from the manufactories about St. Sulpice in 
=aris were offered by men posing as generous bene- 
factors in exchange for the dingy pictures and 
sculpture which appeared so unsuited to an advanced 
age. Simple-minded curés were ensnared. But the 
recent legislation facilitated exchanges, for the clergy 
could not accept the theory that the antique 
works in their churches suddenly became the 
property of their enemies. The revelations at the 
inquiries in Clermont-Ferrand and Limoges are enough 


to prove how systematic are the efforts which y 
made of late to obtain property from churches, — 
only painting and sculpture but metalwork, embroic 
and any kind of ancient art which was of value y 
taken and resold without difficulty. Several preci 
examples are, it is said, in London. One of the culr 
used paper for correspondence which was an imita 
of what was employed by the bishops for official lett 
In that way the clergy were duped. One chasi 
taken by the Clermont-Ferrand gang is valued 
120,000 francs and a reliquary at 100,000 fra 
Among the seizures by the police was a collector 
photographs of shrines, church plate, tapestries wl 
were stolen from French churches during late ye 
Politicians may be indifferent to the fate of the 
ornaments, but a system which encourages robl 
cannot be an advantageous or desirable result of 
operations of a Government. 


WukeN the great basilica of the Sacré Coeur 
commenced at Montmartre the people believed tha 
was intended to supersede the strange old churct 
St. Pierre with its curious tower, which seemed 
belong to some ancient windmill. The church it 
was without any unity, and a visitor could not } 
wondering how so extraordinary a combination bee; 
possible. The building was allowed to fall into de 
and it was proposed to treat it as a danger 
structure. But a church which has a history 1 
goes back to the time of St. BERNARD and PETER 
VENERABLE deserved to be respected. Owing to rem 
strances the Commission of Historic Buildings t 
possession of the church, and it is needless to say 1 
in consequence it was restored. The architect ~ 
M. SauvacEot, and it is believed that the outlay o 
must have amounted to 12,o00/, Two of the colu 
are supposed to have belonged to the pagan ten 
which stood on the site. Churches are no lon 
regarded with the reverence at one time general 
France, and probably it would have been preferre: 
the restored church were utilised for some sect 
purpose. But diplomacy has succeeded in retain 
the church for ecclesiastical use, for which, all thi 
considered, it is best adapted. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIG FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON, ~ 


HE main idea of this design is to so open up 
areas that sun and air should have free acc 
to the interior. This has been done by placing an 0; 
colonnade on the river front between the main bloc 
The plan is axial and symmetrical, with the councill 
entrance from Westminster Bridge Road, where th 
is provided a grand staircase leading to the princi 
floor. The council chamber is placed in the centre 
one of the two large quadrangles, and the county | 
in the other on the same floor, so that it would 
available for receptions, &c., em suite with the co 
cillors’ and committee-rooms. In the centre of 
block is placed an entrance hall accessible ft 
Belvedere Road and the Embankment ; it contains t 
main staircases and groups of lifts, which serve © 
centre of the main corridors in each floor. F 
additional office entrances are provided, one at & 
corner of the building, all intercommunicating by me: 
of wide corridors. The design of the facades gre 
naturally out of the plan, the principal feature bei 
the domed roofs of the two halls seen in vary: 
perspective through the colonnade from the other s 
of the river. The treatment of the embankment is 
a simple character, suitable for granite, relieved 
pylons and steps to the water in thecentre. The des 
is by Messrs. Nico. & ‘Nico1, of Birmingham. 


GROSVENOR RESTAURANT, GLASGOW, 


EMA TURNBERRY HOTEL, AYRSHIRE, N,B., 
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= ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ETING of the Association was held on Friday 
ning last in the premises at Tufton Street, West- 
Mr. Walter Cave, president, 1n the chair. 
ouncil’s report and balance sheet for last session 
Re rt formally acknowledged the acceptance 
s-colour drawing by Mr. A. W. Weedon, RL, 
ito the Association by old pupils of the water- 
ss. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. W. G. B. 
-his energy in promoting the gift. 
following gentlemen were elected members :— 
* W. Simon, Liverpool ; J. H. Wallace, Brunswick 
V.C.; E. R. Green, Queen Square, WEG. 4, FL, 
ugby ; B. Hughes, Woldingham; A. B. Knapp- 
Strathmore Gardens, W.; H. E. C. Plowden, 
1 Gardens, W.; N. Tregelles, Hoddesdon ; H. B. 
, Notting Hill; W. J. Leahy, New Southgate ; 
mer, Harlesden ; H. Cox, Mecklenburgh Square, 
_€. Goulder, Woodford Green; G. Moss, Upper 
; W. D. Ferguson, Kensington; H. Gresswell, 
S. E. Tarrant, Clapham ; A. F. G. Cooper, Sutton ; 
vell, Oxford ; N. Shaw, Leytonstone ; A. M. Cook, 
W. A. R. Bourne, Lewisham ; A. L. Lucas, Bexley ; 
Saunders, Clapham; L. A. Bellamy, Kingston-on- 
P..T. Wilsdon, Highbury ; W. H. Dongworth, 
ss, S.W.; C. F. Adnams, East Dulwich; T. G. 
rl’s Court, S.W.; P. Badcock, Leyton; H. M. 
Queen Square, W.C. ; F. B. Nightingale, Wands- 
ymmon; C. M. Jones, Torrington Square, W.C. ; 
sodington, Streatham Park, S.W.; A. K. Chaud- 
dgate Circus; V. R. Talvalker, Adelphi, W.C. ; 
dfrey, Shepherd’s Bush; J. F. Odell, Eltham, Kent ; 
lames, Kennington Road, S.E. ; O. F. Hill, Knights- 
I. B. Neely, Bromley ; W. A. Orton, Shooter’s Hill 
:.; C. Voysey, Hampstead; F. J. Strudwick, Ewell, 
H. B. Coles, Torrington Square, W.C.; A. H. 
uingford; L. Mason, Stroud Green; V. E. Turrill, 
treet House, E.C.; C. G. Boutcher, Camberwell 
Es 
[ALsEY RICARDO read a paper entitled 


Sentiment in Architecture. 

id: In considering the quantity of communicable 
hat can be and is expressed by architecture, one has 
guish first the poet—the maker—and view his 
as exhibited in his materials and his synthesis of 
1d then to consider the result, not only as an 
nof his own feelings, but of the far greater and 
ious manifestation of the prevailing feeling of the 
nd then there is his counterpart, the spectator, who 
ssed first by the individual expression as something 
nd personal, and then, further, by its voicing the 
unexpressed feeling that is common to all artists of 

He represents, so far as he is recipient and not 
the dumb aspirations of his age, and the artist 
| him vibrate in sympathy with the note struck by 
cer. The existence of this audience, its strange 
lity, its strength and its depth, the fluctuation of 
ons and its actions, which appear to exist apart 
id largely independent of the usual economic 
that have to account for so many of men’s actions, 
) suggest a condition of existence which I can, I 
st shadow forth as a manifestation of a power 
ualities are beyond our determination, whose 
les beyond our apprehension—as so many things 
orld do—of which we can see but the fringe and 
it the edge, but of whose power and of whose 
> we have an almost frightened recognition. 
lember as a boy the angry denunciation by my 
Sentiment as a factor in life; and the violence of 
Nelation was a tribute to the recognised strength 
hotion and to their inability to understand and cope 
That it existed, that it was an impulse ready and 
Invade and confound the established formulze of 
it was an adverse and irreconcilable ingredient, 
nitted, was their hostile conviction ; they knew that 
hot be wholly excluded, and they attempted to 
le areas in which it might display itself. “‘ Avoid 
it, was the universal cry. ‘For goodness’ sake, 
itiment out of your business relations.” ‘‘ Remem- 
Tae has no part in the practical relations of life.” 
ome grit between the cogs of some _ elaborated 
Fe ae was an interpolation of a foreign element 
vhil Tow the whole machine out of gear—and yet 
ule they dimly saw that this sentiment at bottom 
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was really the controlling power, and also at top the final 
court of appeal and the regulator of the standard of the 
product. 

This antagonism to sentiment flourished most in the 
central years of the nineteenth century, when the hope was 
that men’s relations to each other could be regulated 
mechanically and arithmetically, and amidst such an arti- 
ficial and delicate equilibrium sentiment was an unwelcome 
and unmanageable intruder. Another view of life, another 
reading of history, has followed on the breakdown of this 
unnatural exposition of human life, and we recognise now 
that sentiment pervades and underlies all human action-—— 
in varying quality and varying degree, doubtless—but it is 
the strongest impulse that we know of and omnipresent. 
We may call it the fourth dimension of sentient matter, or 
rather, to account for it seems to presuppose a fourth 
dimension of space. It has to us some of the unquestioned 
but inexplicable qualities that beings of two dimensions 
would experience living in a world of three dimensions. 

Let us, without being too severely consistent, imagine a 
colony of two-dimensioned beings dwelling upon a solid 
plane—like the top of a table—with air or space above them. 
Of the thickness of the table top they could form no clear 
idea, but they would be conscious of thrills and vibrations 
that occasionally pulsed through its fibres. They could not 
see, but they could hear and feel—their actual knowledge 
of each other could only be got by contact with the edges’ 
of each other—but they would be conscious from time to time 
of movements in the atmosphere above them, of its changes 
in the matter of temperature and moistness, and indeed much 
of their movements and their attitudes to each other would be 
caused and determined by the gusts of wind that swept 
them about on the table top where they lived. Why these 
gusts came they could not explain, nor what caused them, 
and consequently they could not predict or anticipate their 
arrival; but they would be conscious of the increased 
pressure and heat upon them—they would find themselves 
every now and then swept in one stream, or in detachments, 
to different parts of the table top; they would undergo 
various modifications of shape owing to their being squeezed 
together or driven apart, and the topmost one of these 
superficials, blown in front ora little ahead of the others, 
would be named by them as a “ genius,” the pioneer of the 
route along which all or the foremost were travelling. After 
the gust had passed there would be what we shculd call 
the anticyclone and then the reaction. But during its 
passing the table top would get heated, which would quicken 
the activity of these counters, and all who were located in 
these districts would share in this stimulated movement. 
For the most part the superficials would ascribe their 
animation, its ebbs and flows, to their own organisation : 
they would explain that they had the control of their own 
movements, that they modified their shapes voluntarily, 
and that external influences (if there were such things) had 
very little effect upon them. Their social conventions, their 
view of life, took no account of the table beneath them, nor 
of the air above them, except in the bare inexplicable fact. 

But a spectator of the normal three dimensions, looking 
on at this colony, would see at once that it was just these 
facts, of the table and the air with its disturbing influences,’ 
which the counters tried to eliminate from their daily 
actions, that did matter. What they could do of their own 
volition, either as individuals or in company, was so trifling 
compared to what a puff of wind could do; what they did 
themselves seemed so arbitrary, so discordant, so full of 
compromise and _ hesitation, compared to the prompt 
unanimity that a gust of wind at once brought about ; 
indeed, deny it as they would and ignore it as they could, 
that was really the mainspring of their movements. Any 
moment their relations to each other and their schemes for 
‘future movements could be overthrown completely by this 
inexplicable force. Asa rule, they found from experience 
it was not sudden; there was generally a slow crescendo 
leading to the climax, and then usually a smart drop, 
followed by some secondary puffs of diminishing intensity ; 
but in their history there were records of storms that arose 
almost on the instant, and raged with unparalleled 
violence. 

Let us take the early Crusades as an instance of a sudden 
enthusiasm which transcended all the conditions and habits 
of life at that period, an enthusiasm which at the voicing 
of Peter the Hermit inflamed the whole of Europe, impel- 
ling enormous numbers of men, women and children to 
throw up all they had, leave the land in which they were 
born and the relations that were dear to them, and to set 
forth, unarmed, without provisions, without any thought 
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for the future as regarded their bodily needs in the un- 
known, far-off, mysterious land over sea, to encounter the 
Paynim and the Infidel. How can we explain this wild 
abandonment of the precepts and exigencies of normal 
life? What causes can we give that are adequate for this 
vehement enthusiasm? It shook both high and low. The 
king and the serf were both passionate to set foot on the 
Holy Land. yee 

Again, what political, economic, or social theories can 
explain the pitch of intense universality that art rose to in 
the thirteenth century? Not only was art conspicuous by 
its excellence throughout Europe and even in the East at 
this particular period, but it pervaded all the apparatus of 
life. The bench, the joint stool, the bow and arrows were 
as much things of beauty as were the furniture and 
upholstery in the cathedrals and palaces. The idle chorister 
boy at his desk and the prisoner in the twilight of the 
dungeon left their names for posterity to indulge with pity 
or with blame; but also (though this was never in their 
thoughts) for admiration at the beauty so simple a piece of 
sculpture under such hard conditions could possess. Even 
if one tries to explain it by the slow preparation of the 
preceding centuries—which is somewhat in the nature of 
explaining how the elephant that bears the world is sus- 
tained by the tortoise—how shall one account for its sudden 
collapse? That the various arts, formerly associated 
together and practising more as crafts, should by this 
time have reached such a pitch of excellence that 
they should strive to specialise, to uplift their craft 
into independent effort, and so become developed out 
of their surroundings into separate exhibitions of technical 
dexterity, provides only a partial explanation. The impulse 
should have been strong enough to produce these offshoots 
and yet still continue its growth. What made Greek art 
perish so rapidly ? How is it that Persian art endures to 
this day and yet is probably the oldest art of all that we 
know ? We cannot answer this any more than we can say 
how or why the world is here. We are as ignorant of the 
real causes of these waves of emotional action as were the 
counters on the table we have just been considering. They 
appear to be outside of our control, to be much greater than 
ourselves, and to be forces that sway nations and sometimes 
groups of nations homogeneously : the actual expression 
may come from a single individual—to take the “‘ Retro- 
cession” of Kipling for an example—but it is the outburst 
of a sentiment that is pervading all people’s minds at the 
moment. And the expression once enunciated, either in 
poetry, music, painting, sculpture or architecture, becomes 
codified: it enters into part of our constitution and 
posterity’s—we are never quite the same people again. As 
the wind swept the counters, huddling them over to some 
fresh part of the table, the counters found their shapes 
somewhat altered owing to the pressure and the action of 
their transit. Partly they recovered their old shape after 
the pressure was gone by, but some modifications ensued, 
some sensitive interlockings forming new sensations of 
contact renewable every time the particular juxtaposition 
occurred. So that we are able to respond to the passions 
of a time long gone and to appreciate a sentiment which 
still remains like the fragrance of a plant whose growth has 
long since ceased. 

Take, as a crude instance, the oxen who peep out of the 
corner pinnacles of the steeples at Laon. Up the steep 
acropolis their living representatives dragged, 600 years 
ago, the blocks of stone that were to constitute the cathedral ; 
and the memory of their patient service has been recorded 


in this way. This simple recognition of gratitude to the 


dumb labour of our beasts of burden is a cry from human 
heart to fellow heart, audible still through the centuries. 
The crosses that Edward I. set up at the places where his 
wife’s bier rested on its last journey home are another 
instance of the direct exhibition of sentiment—in masonry, 
but of individual sentiment mainly. Doubtless all England 
was proud of her king and sorry for him in the darkest 
hours of his life, but the feeling of the nation, though 
sympathetic, was hardly of itself strong enough to crystal- 
lise out in monumental building. A more conspicuous 
instance of sentiment mainly individualistic and expressed 
directly without the usual attributes and adjuncts given as 
explanation, was the old Newgate Prison, where the neces- 
sary inhumanity of imprisonment was portrayed by window- 
Jess walls and immovable masses of stone. Behind those 
blind, deaf, blank walls hope died—the building was brother 
to the grave, and the terrible kinship used to be publicly 
demonstrated. But sentiment in architecture is generally 
of a more subtle character, and can be discerned more easily 


by taking epochs and nationalities rather than by | 
buildings. ; ae 
Thus we can say of Assyrian architecture (as. 
the sculpture that has survived) that it is kin 
tecture, overawed somewhat by the terrors of 
The formation of the cities’ enclosures, the ter; 
their immense cultivated spaces so guarded, seen 
that the people themselves were unwilling soldie 
their kings enjoyed the best of life alternately ; 
and in the chase. It was necessary then to exact 
inhabitants of the city support for the throne in d 
the natural inclinations of the populace, and this 
architecturally, by withdrawing the palace into th 
the town, by having the temple and the watch t 
pointed far into the night for the star-gazer pries 
the dread scroll of the firmament, adjacent and s 
ing it—by making hall retire within hall, by stair 
passages planned on the noblest scale, by statu 
teriously impressive—colossal animals eloquent 
scriptions, crouching lions to carry the suppor 
king’s halls, and the use of colour symbolical of ; 
For the kings it must have been a stirring time, ; 
is more practical activity and purpose in the archit 
Mesopotamia than there is in Egypt. There t 
feeling is a kind of romantic quest to discover 
quietude that shall atone for the servitude of Ij 
priests’ architecture in the land through which 
flows—the temples with their avenues of sphin: 
pylons, obelisks and the dark heart 6f the ; 
itself, pierced on solemn occasions by the | 
the rising sun, or = palpitating under the 
radiance of the evening star. But the big 
for the most part, seem to speak of the great justi 
world to come—the inevitableness of labour | 
orderly march of the seasons and the great powe 
earth and sky. Besides this one discerns a strc 
pathy with and love for the smaller domestic ani: 
the pleasure of portraying them 2s almost huma: 
accepting them as of near kinship with ourselves. 
The architecture of the Greeks, judging by their 
and the few other memorials left in Attica, Sicily 
coast of Asia Minor, is sculptors’ architecture—is 
sculpture. The masonry, the columms, the pod 
entablature are all so much fine chiselled work—i 
the material could not be the marble which they 
was the proper one, it ‘was crusted over with a 
stucco, moulded and carved to pass for the real th 
little now is left of the colour that played so imp 
part in the complete effect that it is hard to visual 
these bleached bones must have looked like when 
was on them, and we approach these masterpieces 
nique and subtle sense of beauty with a sophistica 
has clouded us for some centuries past. Phidias, I 
could contemplate the present state of the Parth 
part of the general fate of all things fashioned b: 
hands, but what he wouldn't be able to understan 
British Museum outside or in. That we shouldso |} 
collect, preserve and restore the sculptured fragmer! 
day, attempt to reproduce their setting and exhibit 
they once stood in their framework of Greek architect 
then to stop short at the last moment and omit the o 
that vitalised the whole inert mass, to forego the ins 
of colour, would be inexplicable to him. On our 
habituated are we, and have been for the last 4: 
to the contemplation of Classic sculpture as so ml 
wrought out of white marble and to be admired 
only, that it seems sheer profanation to even think 
statues and their architectural surroundings as glow 
colour. Under these crippled conditions it is hard 
trate past the inscrutable mastery of Greek work 
win from these cold masks the story their fashion: 
to tell. An Englishman prides himself on his turn 
horses, harness and carriage, and his pride is tha 
be unobtrusive, honest and finished to the last detai 
the very best. There is little ornament on the 
beyond the crest in silver, the carriage is paintec 
colours, the horses are matched in size and gene 
colour ; he desires a sober harmony and anything st 
avoided, but everything that there is is excellent 
cavil. So of his house, his cellar and his garden. 
is something of this demand for perfect finish in G1 
but without the moral sense that the Englishman 
to exact workmanship. The Greek delighted in 1 
dence of his loyalty in his contribution towards th 
ment that was being raised; the Englishman ! 
perfection of finish as evidence of the honesty) 
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and conscientiousness of the craftsman. Even in 
ad state of Greek architecture one can perceive the 
‘of a tense equilibrium—an intellectual sense of 
,rather than the artist’s—an attempt to overpass 
s of their material. 

st the Greeks were refiners, the Romans were con- 
- concerned with the mechanics of building and 
tuous of the trimimings and haberdashery with 
ey made their Greek and Greek-taught craftsmen 
heir great erections. But they had a bourgeois 
for profusion ; conquerors of the world this side 
ey brought to Rome all that the world held precious 
; masters of many nations and countless numbers 
;, they projected buildings without the fear of the 
r before their eyes, buildings grandiose, colossal, 
us and mostly overdecorated. The whirligig of 
brought its revenges ; the buildings of the Roman 
have been dismantled of their costly plating, 
d for their material, treated as a quarry by the 
nd the lime-burner ; the marbles that came from 
from Asia, from Numidia have been wrenched 
ir setting and established in buildings throughout 
of quite alien feeling and purpose, and we owe to 
mation of a second-class watering-place, shoddily 
after partial destruction from an earthquake and 
sly preserved in cinder ash, our chief knowledge of 
. Romans of the Empire lived—so far as the 
ybjects can tell us. We know from the few 
als left, and by dint of intelligent excavation, 
t a broad scale their public buildings and 
were planned, and we can get some idea of 
usion of marbles and colour by entering some 
st erected restaurants and the buildings of various 
tt societies. Rome was a place that if you had 
your pocket or some influence, say, with the censor, 
ell enough place to live in, but it must have been a 
place for the poor man and the slave. Roman 
ure is sheer materialism—there is no hope in it, no 
sness of any spiritual ideal. No wonder the 
n religion, with its Gospel addressed especially to 
- and the oppressed, took such sudden and wide- 
old under the Roman régime; it was the complete 
is to the doctrines current and practised in, the 


r old Rome came the architecture of the new Rome 
antine and the exarchate of Ravenna. The mysticism 
fast, the passionate monotheism of the Hebrews 
ng the metaphysical subtleties of the Christian 
, the imagery and superstition of the Greek mind, 
fle in the miraculous earth-bubble of Sta Sophia. 
with allegory, every detail significant of some 
r doctrine, every ornament a symbol as well as an 
ent of service, the great dome and the lesser domes 
their hollows the chorale of the Christian faith. 

ry church under Byzantine influence tried to be the 
sm of the world to come. ‘The church, too, was a 
'y against the hostile powers that were in the under- 
the great powers of magic and of evil—and the 
1g canopy that dwelt quietly over the haven of the 
ymbolised safety from the malice of man and devil. 
iwhile the northern nations were forming their own 
f what their church should be, based on the actual 
s that they found on the soil they invaded, and 
ed largely by an innate hostility against the languid 
of the southern folk. There is the keen aggressive 

f the East wind amongst these people: they fought 
ally, and personal emulation was a prime factor in 
es; to read of the encounters of the Goths against 
nans 1s to read romance; each Paladin attempts 
ng more desperate single-handed against the im- 
able Phalanx than his slain comrade beside him; it 
ificent showing off.” They fought for the devilry 
r distinction, for plunder ; they were of the breed 
ets and pirates, men of humour, poetry and swift 
eness. A splendid ideal swept them off their feet ; 
nd deaf to what might be the impracticabilities of 
held life lightly so long as honour was preserved. 
these qualities in their work until the time of con- 
nn came, when the Normans settled down to batten 
ich lands of England, Sicily and South Italy. There 
y defiance of mere building limitations in the way 
y = out their cathedrals in England. That they 
f ue and too wide to roof did not trouble these 
‘onl ay that their columns and piers were dis- 
: fe ely bulky for the work they had to do was of 
oncern to them than the way they measured their 
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gifts ; whilst the carved enrichments, the reminiscences of 
the sculptured embroidery that they had-seen abroad, give 
in a halting, technically imperfect and primitive way a 
playful outlook on the objects around them. The fun is 
massive and apt to be overcharged, like a blow from a lion’s 
cub whose paws are out of proportion, large and heavy ; 
but in early Gothic work there are smiles and tears anda 
feeling growing up that whilst God’s justice is not to be 
doubted, it is not so easy to enter Heaven as their fathers 
thought. 

Whilst knights were scouring singly the country in 
quest of adventure, the industrial population was collecting 
itself into groups, independent of the baron and inde- 
pendent of the Church. These guilds made themselves 
strong enough to exact terms, charters and privileges from 
their feudal lords, and we can dissociate the sentiment in 
their buildings—that of progress, of outshining their rivals, 
of wringing from their materials the last ounce of utmost— 
from the timid ostentation of the chantry where the 
magnate was to repose and to have his doom nicely propor- 
tioned to his lineage, his conduct, and the money spent in 
prayer to his assessors. 

One might go on, age by age, attempting to appraise the 
characteristic sentiment of each time—how in England the 
home and orderly surroundings began to emerge in opposi- 
tion to the castle and the predatory excursions of the 
baron’s feudal retainers, how after the days of Richard III. 
the home and the castle proceeded to amalgamate, and the 
revival of letters, helped by the printing press, showed the 
aristocracy that there were other modes of gaining distinction 
besides personal bravery in contest—especially since the use 
of gunpowder in warfare tended to eliminate the personal ele- 
ment and to advance the value of well-disciplined, concerted 
action. The nobles merged their showy bravery into 
theatric entertainments, and pageantry, and the Renais- 
sance movement lent itself readily to the enlarged scale of 
reception-rooms and to the investigation of the grandiose 
days of the Roman Empire. The personal note of the 
architect appears ; literary culture concerned itself more 
with the history of heroes and individuals than with 
peoples ; the arts had already begun to distinguish them- 
selves from the crafts, and had assumed a superiority 
which was exercised in directing and dominating the 
latter, till we get a complete divorce between the artist and 
the artificer anda standard of execution that is largely 
gauged by antiquarian knowledge—scholars’ architecture 
appears. Louis XIV. would be a Roman emperor, ana he 
lays out his palace and park at Versailles in a way and on 
a scale to eclipse the works of Trajan. 

The polite man of letters—like Lord Chesterfield— 
affected the carriage of a  pro-consul, consulted his 
Vitruvius, was concerned over the architectonic equilibrium 
of his house and its appurtenances: the kitchen wing 
balanced the stable wing, and anything that was disorderly 
or derogatory to the trim decorum of the elevation was 
kept in the side enclosures and screened by a high wall. 
Scholarship by-and-by stiffened into pedantry in archi- 
tecture, and towards the end of the eighteenth century the 
whole train of thought, political, social and economic, grew 
into rebellion against the rigid formalism of the time. In 
architecture the outburst showed itself in the Gothic 
revival: the cold-hearted canons of correctness were 
repluiced by other canons of equally desired correctness, 
but besides there was the Crusader’s fervour. But he was 
a knight errant with no squires to support him ; the work- 
men understood nothing of the quest, could do nothing to 
help him, could merely carry out passively his directions, 
given in writing. You may put the clock back and still 
register the time—the early Renaissance folk did that— 
provided the works are in order and going, but this was a 
case of setting back the hands of a stopped clock and pulling 
at the weights yourself. 

But the consequences of this outburst of generous 
passion, though they failed in the particular direction 
where their efforts were expected to show and progress, 
were not lost. They took the shape of a larger humanity, 
of the responsibility of man to his fellows in other aspects 
besides those of crime and disease, resulting in the erection 
of schools of all sorts, public libraries, public halls and 
galleries. Moreover, the treatment of disease and infirmity 
(owing to the development of medical knowledge and 
surgery) took on a more humane aspect, and this senti- 
ment of pity for the weak is expressing itself in our 
hospitals, infirmaries and asylums. At present our attitude 
is to deal with the sheer bones of the question and deter- 
mine them, with some principal muscular attachments : the 
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flesh clothing is to come when we are more experienced 
and consequently more able to provide it. But for the 
moment, so far as we can manage it, we will allow no one 
to start on life’s race handicapped by ignorance, nor shall 
he be crushed against the wall owing to disablement by 
weakness and pain. The Board schools form a handy 
illustration of this sentiment; they form the structural 
summary of the many problems and researches into 
educational ideals and systems that have been occupying 
the minds of our serious thinkers on this question; they 
arise in direct answer to the conditions formulated for the 
students’ requirements and welfare, embodying the conclu- 
sions of a large body of experienced men, and they con- 
stitute, perhaps, the most significant and most interesting 
class of buildings that have been erected in our time. They 
had the advantage of starting without any too restrictive 
precedents—which enables them to state their purpose in 
simple direct terms—and they constitute a record of the 
thought of the latter half of the nineteenth century on the 
responsibility of man to man in the matter of education. 
It is not individual thought; the feeling is as widespread 
as ever was the enthusiasm for the release of the Holy 
Land from the grasp of the Infidel, and the architectural 
value of these buildings is in direct ratio to the intensity 
and humanity of the thought. é 

The idea—now rising to the surface again—that we 
should treat our cities, architecturally, as one large unit 
instead of a collection of separate individualities, with 
definite architectonic arrangements of roads and spaces, 
consulting the welfare and esthetic contentment of the 
community instead of the private interests of each land- 
holder—this idea carried out at once gives scope for digni- 
fied architectural treatment. © That citizens should live side 
by side with each other in mutual forbearance and 
co-operative unity gives the distinction to the Park front of 
Carlton Terrace and to the various terraces that flank the 
Regent’s Park. Unfortunately, whilst we are scheming 
projects in this direction, we are actually destroying many 
of the examples of this sentiment left to us by our fore- 
fathers. The architectural conception and unity of Water- 
loo Place, of Stratford Place, of nearly all our squares, of 
Regent Street, have been broken into and destroyed to meet 
modern exigencies, and the new buildings that grow up on 
the ruins form no part of a future concerted scheme. 

We live in the days of a tolerant, kindly sentiment 
towards our fellow men, but this is no stuff to raise fine 
architectural conceptions. We live in times of security to 
person and property : the great work of the past was done 
under quite different conditions. Except in the matter of 
income, social distinctions and even national distinctions 
are becoming fainter and more equalised; it was not so in 
the thirteenth century nor the many centuries before and 
after. Our sensations are subject to a fatty degeneration 
brought about by security and, to most of us, ease. No 
sword-point at the breast tries our fidelity, no oppressor, not 
even the tax-collector, grinds our misery down to the 
breaking point—besides the sanctuary of our home there is 
the sanctuary of the Law Courts, and with the removal of 
fear has gone in great measure the attribute of reverence. 
We have reached the nirvana that years ago the middle 
class in a prosperous Roman colony attained, say, at 
Verona or in Provence; but they had it only for a short 
while, and ever in the North and East hung the black cloud 
of barbarian invasion: a background for the most part a 
mere matter of storm cloud in the distance, until the fall of 
the Roman Empire permitted it to discharge its thunder- 
bolts upon the helpless citizens. We have no such 
thunderstorm in the offing, and whilst we rejoice in the 
placid security, we are without the tonic that puts the nerves 
in quivering tension. We quit ourselves like men, but in 
other guise ; for sentiment in the architecture of our time 
we must look now for a wider, more universal feeling than 
what has been shown for the past thousand years. 

Mr. Wa ter CRANE said he was happy in being called 
upon to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Ricardo, for he had 
listened with the greatest interest and pleasure to the 
Suggestive and highly imaginative paper. Mr. Ricardo in 
speaking of sentiment had propounded an extremely in- 
genious theory which illustrated rather how sentiment, as it 
were, received its influence from the outside. Mr. Crane did 
not quite share the same views expressed in the paper, for he 
believed such influences spread, if he might be allowed to 
Say So, in the nature of contagious diseases. It was 


difficult to understand their source, just as it was 
hard to realise that the water seen in a calm could 
break out wildly on a stormy day. Then Mr. | 


Ricardo had spoken of the thirteenth cen 
seemed to suggest that itwas a puzzle to under 
an affection for art then arose, and yet it was , 
examine some of the reasons for it. At any ; 
were a good many elements in the social life of ¢} 
account for the enthusiasm, and there were the 
foster art. They knew, too, it took at least three c, 
destroy the spirit of that work. What followed \ 
accounted for by the growth of commercialism a) 
puritanic tendencies of the time. The speak 
always envied the optimism of Mr. Ricardo, and 
idea they were living in so amiable an age. Itseey 
impossible to avoid hearing complaints of the dis 
everything caused by the constant changesin moder 
and life, and brought about by scientific discoyeric 
of these disturbing elements Mr. Crane thought 
hope for the future. The characterisation in th 
the chief typical architectures of the past was ac 
ze. the architect kings, the architect priests 
sculptors and the scholars’ architecture. There 
another architect, the speaker suggested, who w 
the development of the future and make that a 
more beautiful and splendid than any that had gc 

Mr. Lewis F. Day, who seconded the vote 
said Mr. Ricardo was like other poets and put hi 
the things he described. He did not agree wil 
was expressed in Mr. Ricardo’s paper, more p 
when the author talked of the sophistication whi 
the future. They had certainly lost something. 
sympathy in work, but they had gained somethir 
to complain was rather a matter of sentiment of 
kind. He had listened attentively to the pape: 
still puzzled as to what was sentiment in ar 
though he had respect and admiration for the s 
which inspired the paper. 

Mr. H. H. Sratuam contrasted the architecture 
and Greece as examples expressing quite oppo: 
ments. In Egypt, he said, it was the architec 
people who moved slowly and who had a strong 
infinity, whereas in Greek work there was the e 
of a people who were extremely rationalistic. 
to modern work, he would have liked to have he: 
the architecture was devoid of sentiment and whe 
have sentiment. Many of their buildings were 
although erected for very different purposes. He 
be as optimistic as Mr. Ricardo, and his own it 
was that this country was likely to experience seri 
before long. . 

Mr. GeraLp Horsey said that Mr. Ricardo in. 
language had. given them a most interesting reviev 
ment in architecture. He had shown them how s 
it had a universal inspiration, sometimes an indiv 
He had instanced schools, hospitals and asylu 
expression of the collective sentiment of our da 
list we may add, he presumed, our municipal buil 
manufactories, shops and the houses we livein. | 
all welcome a return of a universal inspiration su 
Ricardo has pictured. Some day it may cc 
present its absence was responsible for miucl 
vulgarity and bad design which we see in modert 
of the commoner kind. But which of these se 
the collective or the individual, interested th 
as artists? He ventured to say it was the le 
to its fostering our education was, or ought to be 
All training was intended to get the besti ou 
artist, and when the best came it not unfrequer 
more as a surprise to other workers, and not so 
expression of what they had all been wanting to 
selves. However much a great artist might ex 
aims of his time, he more usually created his own si 
Take, for instance, Michel Angelo’s ceiling in th 
Chapel at Rome—not a work of architecture, he: 
but nearly akin—that revealed itself to a surprised 
art. They got the same effect in an earlier tu 
little incident which they would all remember in 
of Filippo Brunelleschi and Donatello. Donatello 
crucifix of which he was greatly proud, and sho 
Filippo, expecting approbation. Filippo smiled a | 
and on being pressed for his real opinion remark 
seemed to him Donatello had put on the cross 4 
and not Jesus Christ, who was the Man most P 
everything that ever was born. Donatello, fet 
reproach, said, “If it were as easy to do a thing as 
it my Christ would not look like a peasant; but t 
wood yourself and make one.” Well, Fill 
Without saying anything to Donatello, he set 
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sut his best into it, and then he invited Donatello to 
r They would remember how Filippo arranged 
; so that the first thing Donatello saw on entering the 
was Filippo’s crucifix put in a good light ; they would 
nber his astonishment, how he dropped some of the 
and things he had brought for the repast and fled, 
x “T have had enough; if you want anything take it. 
a it is given to do Christs, and to me peasants.” We 
gather from this that it was not so much that Filippo 
ymething that Donatello wanted to do and failed in, 
at he thought of and took the right line from the 
ning, a line of the highest art which Donatello had not 
ht of. We get this quality in other masterpieces ; we 
in architecture in the work of the men who give the 
They might say it was the touch of genius which did 
might be, but it was the touch of genius on a pre- 
soil, upon the man who had carefully trained him- 
it was the victory of the best-trained imagination, 
he course of our education should have this end in 


je PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of thanks to the 
ng, said there was at least one point in the paper 
1 would appeal to the younger members of the 
jation. All the facts which had been put before them 
night went to show that it was impossible to talk of 
nt history without alluding to its architecture, and 
fore the architect, knowing that he was helping to 
the history of his time, should endeavour to put the 
nto all his work. 

r. Ricarpo briefly replied and the meeting ter- 
ted. 


AN RAMSAY, THE SCOTTISH PAINTER. 
iE Board of Management of the National Gallery, 
Edinburgh, have purchased a specimen of the por- 
work of Allan Ramsay, who was one of the best 
m Scottish artists in the migdle of the eighteenth 
ry. The portrait is that of Anne Bruce, the wife of 
nas Williamson Bruce, of Arrol, and a daughter of Sir 
Bruce Hope, seventh Baronet of Craighall. It is 
ed in an oval, and in artistic grace will compete with 
ortrait of Ramsay’s wife, now hanging in the Scottish 
nal Gallery. 
ccording to Cunningham, Allan Ramsay, principal 
er to George III., was the son of Allan Ramsay, the 
and Christian Ross, his wife, and born at Edinburgh 
e year 1713, the eldest of seven children. His descent 
the noblée family of Dalhousie is clear and undisputed ; 
s claimed in verse by his father, and admitted by the 
smporary Earl, who thought it to his honour that the 
rer of Scottish national poetry was of the family tree. 
author of the ‘Gentle Shepherd” was, in fact, the 
-grandson of the Laird of Cockpen, a younger brother 
at old house. 
f the painter’s early years we have but a brief account. 
Jegan to sketch at twelve. Edwards, in his anecdotes, 
he was “rather self-taught.” The first notice we have 
m is in a letter from his father to Smibert, the painter, 
736, when the artist was twenty-three years old :— 
son Allan has been pursuing his science since he was 
zen years auld; was with Mr. Hyffidg in London 
some time about two years ago; has since been 
ting here like a Raphael; sets out for the seat 
ie Beast beyond the Alps within a month hence, 
be away two years. I’m sweer (zie. loath) to 
with him, but canna stem the current which flows from 
advice of his patrons and his own inclination.” The 
nage withheld from the father was, in a fit of repent- 
, bestowed on the son. He left Edinburgh for Rome 
Ine 1736. There he studied three years, chiefly under 
mane and Imperiale, two artists of much celebrity in 
‘day. He then returned with whatever he had learned 
cotland, painted the head of Duncan Forbes and his own 
t, Janet Ramsay, both in New Hall, near Edinburgh ; 
an excellent portrait of Archibald Duke of Argyle, in 
‘obes as Lord of Session, now in the Exchange, Glasgow, 
nally removed to London—the exact time is unknown. 
He found friends there of some value. The Earl of 
igewater was one of his earliest patrons; and as the 
rse of events brought him into power, Lord Bute took 
lead, and Introduced him to Frederick Prince of Wales, 
: Portrait he painted both in full length and in profile. 
Bs % dn which brought him more immediately into 
S a whole length of Bute himself; there was a 
n representation of nature, without the mannered affec- 
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tation of squareness which prevailed among his contem- 
poraries ; the posture was very elegant, and the legs so 
remarkably handsome that Reynolds thought it necessary 
to exert himself more than usual in a full length which he 
had on his easel, saying, with a smile, ‘I wish to show legs 
with Ramsay’s Lord Bute.” 

Ramsay’s studies at Rome had not been confined to art : 
“he was smit,” says Fuseli, “ with the love of classic lore, 
and desired to trace on dubious vestiges the haunts of 
ancient genius and learning.” For this task he was 
eminently qualified: he was a good Latin, French and 
Italian scholar, and, indeed, had mastered most of the 
living languages of Europe excepting the Russian: in his 
latter years, too, he studied Greek, and made such progress 
as entitled him to be called “a pretty scholar.” His 
German he afterwards found of singular advantage to him at 
court. He was accused of being more anxious to be thought 
an accomplished scholar and a man of fine understanding 
and taste than a good painter—a profession for which he 
was said to have butacold regard. ‘You will not find a 
man,” said Dr. Johnson, who knew him well, “in whose 
conversation there is more instruction, more information 
or more elegance than in Ramsay’s.” 

His admiration of the style of. the great Italian masters 
brought upon him the wrath of Hogarth; and his now 
visible success in life, the satire of Churchill. The former 
desired to pun him down under the name of Ram’s eye; 
and, what was severer, satirised him, in the Battle of the 
Pictures, in that long lot of old paintings impressed with 
the image and cross of St. Andrew; and Churchill, when 
he wrote the Prophecy of Famine, coupled him with his 
father in these disparaging lines :— 


Thence came the Ramsays, men of worthy note, 
Of whom one paints as well ’s the other wrote. 


But for the satire of either the painter or the poet he seems 
to have cared little personally, and his father’s fame was 
such as could take care of itself; the ‘Gentle Shepherd” 
will most probably be heard of as a work of genius as long 
at least as the best invectives of a tippling priest, “ alike 
debauched in body, soul and song.” The feuds which in 
those days distracted the united commonwealths of letters 
and art may be traced in many a bitter verse and satiric 
print and sarcastic memorandum. Ramsay, nevertheless, 
prospered in his profession ; his skill in art and his reputa- 
tion for good sense and learning obtained him most exten- 
sive employment; his pencil was called to ceilings and to 
walls as well as to portraits, and he had several workmen 
under him who supplied bodies where he painted heads. 
Nor did he confine himself exclusively to his studies: he 
made a second journey to Rome, where he stayed several 
months; another to Edinburgh, where he remained long 
enough to establish, in 1754, The Select Society.” He 
amassed money also; for when his father died in embar- 
rassed circumstances in 1757 he paid his debts and settled 
a pension on his unmarried sister, Janet Ramsay, who 
survived to 1804. Indeed, it is stated on the best 
authority that before he had the luck to become a favourite 
with the king he was perfectly independent as to fortune, 
having in one way or another accumulated not less than 
forty thousand pounds. 

With the accession of George IIT. came the golden days 
of Ramsay. The great merit of Reynolds was but partially 
acknowledged, for from some unexplained cause the king 
neither liked him as a man nor admired him as an artist ; 
the wind of court favour therefore filled Ramsay’s sails, 
and he obtained distinction as the first, where he at best 
deserved notice as the second. But this was not all; 
Shakelton, portrait-painter to the court, was in 1767 
removed from his place, and the tradition of the London 
studios is that he broke his heart and died when he heard 
that Ramsay was appointed in his stead. This in- 
crease of honour brought increase of work; he was 
obliged to engage five assistants. Their names prove 
how much foreigners mingled with natives in the 
great manufacture of portraiture in those days :—1. Mrs. 
Black, a lady of less talent than good taste; 2. Vandyke, 
a Dutchman, allied more in name than talent with 
him of the days of Charles I.; 3. Eikhart, a German, well 
acquainted with draperies ; 4. Roth, another German, who 
aided in the subordinate parts; and 5. David, commonly 
called Davie Martin, a Scotchman, and the favourite chief 
draughtsman and helper. One Vesperies, a foreigner, was 
occasionally employed to paint fruits and flowers. Such 
was the desire to have a portrait by Ramsay that he was 
fain to employ anybody to aid in advancing his pictures. 
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He invariably, however, painted the head with his own 
hand ; at least it was not till-his pupil Philip Reinagle began 
to distinguish himself that he trusted any thing of that order 
to the skill of others. : : 

As His Majesty invariably presented portraits of him- 
self and the queen to all his ambassadors and governors 
of colonies, Ramsay had a- busy time manufacturing 
these royal effigies. The king sat for his corona- 
tion portrait, as it was called, in. Buckingham Palace ; in 
this piece he appeared in his royal robes, and in the like 
costunie were all the succeeding pictures painted. It often 
happened that the king desired the painter to convey his 
easel and canvas to the dining-room that he might observe 
his progress and have the pleasure of his conversation. 
The painter, a_ bold, spirited, well-informed man, perfectly 
conversant with the state of the various kingdoms of 
Europe, spoke freely and without disguise; and as he was 
the only person about the court, save the domestics, who 
could speak German, the queen more especially found it 
an agreeable variety to chat with him in her native 
language. Ramsay, in short, was a great favourite. When 
the king had finished his usual allowance of boiled mutton 
and turnips he would. rise and say, “Now, Ramsay, sit 
down in my place and take your dinner.” ‘This partiality 
produced, of course, abundance of enemies, but they could 
do him no harm, for he was not dependent upon royal 
favour, and the extent of his fortune was at least as. well 
known and as sincerely envied as either his accomplish- 
ments or his courtly success. He had many high friends. 
Lord Bute, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Bath, Lord Ches- 
terfield and the Duke of Richmond, in particular, were fre- 
quently at his house, and that more, it was said, on matters 
connected with politics than painting. Ramsay loved and 
enjoyed this, for politics were his delight. He wrote with great 
vigour and facility, and dipped his pen freely in the public 
controversies of those times. He was known to be the 
author of many ingenious pieces on history, politics and 
criticism, signed “Investigator,” and since collected into a 
volume. He acquired credit by a pamphlet on the subject 
of Elizabeth Canning, which had the merit of opening the 
eyes of the nation to the real truth of that mysterious story. 
He corresponded, too, with Voltaire and Rousseau, both of 
whom he had visited when abroad, and his letters are said 
to have been elegant and witty. Ramsay, in short, led the 
life of an elegant, accomplished man of the world and public 
favourite, the companion of the first of his day and the 
admitted ornament of the highest societies. 

When he was busy with his first portrait of Queen 
Charlotte all the crown jewels and the regalia too were sent 
to him. The painter said such a mass of jewels and gold 
deserved a guard, and sentinels were accordingly posted 
day and night in front and rear of hishouse. His residence 
was in Harley Street, on the west side, just above the 
Mews, and his studio consisted of a set of coachmen’s 
rooms and haylofts gutted, all thrown into one long gallery. 

Soon after his appointment to be king’s painter he made 
a third excursion to Rome, accompanied by his son, who 
afterwards rose to distinction in the army, and there, we are 
told, his chief pleasure lay in examining and copying 
the ancient Greek and Latin inscriptions in the corridors 
of the Vatican. This kind of employment, it seems, 
he loved infinitely better than his professional labours. He 
had, however, enough of the artist, and the Briton, too, 
about him to be much annoyed when he found the genius 
of his country questioned. The President of the Roman 
Academy, desirous of doing all honour to the King of Great 
Britain’s painter, showed him the school of art and all the 
drawings of the students, but was rash enough to drop a 
hint that England had nothing of the kind that could com- 
pare with what he was exhibiting. Ramsay kindled up at 
this and said, “ Well, sir; I will show you how we draw in 
England.” He instantly wrote to Davie Martin, desiring 
him to put his drawings into his trunk and bring them to 
Rome. On the arrival of Davie, his master arranged 
all his drawings in due order, and then called 
in the President and his scholars. Ramsay always 
declared this to be the proudest day of his life, 

for,” + said «he; “the Mtahans “were confounded and 
overcome, and British skill triumphant.” That he believed 
in his victory there can be no doubt, but we know 
not what the Italian artists said of it. Rome at tHat time had 
few skilful hands, but in drawing she has generally excelled ; 
her deficiency 1S IM sentiment and in colour. Ramsay 
indulged his champion with a month’s look at the wonders 
of the eternal city, and then sent him home to spread the 
news of this perhaps unlooked-for victory. 
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Ramsay himself presently returned to ‘Englan 
resumed his flourishing practice, until an unfortunat 
dent befell him, which made him lay down the brush. 
rest of his life. Reading of a fire in which lives we 
he was so touched by the calamity that he rose and‘ 
all his household and pupils to follow him, and he 
show the way how they might make their escape 
though, as. in the story they had been perusing, 
lower part of the premises were on fire. He pu 
ladder through the loft-door, desired them all to 
what he did, went quickly up, and said, “ Now I am 
can escape along the roofs of the adjoining houses,” » 
turned to come down again he missed the ‘step, fe 
dislocated his right arm in so severe a way that it 
fairly recovered. ce 

Happening at the time to be occupied with a port 
the king for the Excise Office, he held up his Tig] 
with his left, and so finished the work, and, w 
remarkable, it was said, both by himself and others, 
the finest portrait he ever painted. = 

This momentary effort speaks much for the spirit 
man; but his constitution had. been sorely shattere 
finding himself in a disabled state, he resolved to tr 
more the vivifying air of Italy. Philip Reinagle ha 
become skilful in the art, and Ramsay, leaving his br 
his pupil’s hand, gave him an order to complete, duri 
own absence, fifty pairs of kings and queens at ten g 
each. Accompanied by his son he set off from Lc 
but his shoulder continued painful; sleepless nights 
and more shook his frame, and his early alacrity of 
was gone. He reached Rome, however, in safet 
established himself once more among the scenes mo: 
to his fancy. Meanwhile, the copying of kings and ¢ 
began to weary Reinagle, and he wrote to Ramsay fl 
guineas was not price sufficient. Ramsay augmente 
thirty ; still this did not render the task less irk 
Reinagle manufactured the article according to co! 
but the dose of portraiture was so strong that when 
the toil of six years, he completed his undertaking, he 
could think of that department again without a s 
horror. His imitation of Ramsay’s style had by thi 
become so perfect that the work of the pupil could 
distinguished from that of the master. oe 

Ramsay continued to reside in Italy several 


and maintained a correspondence with some of th 
men of his day both in France and England. 
health, however, never was. thoroughly restored; a 
degrees that love of home came upon him which, iti 
comes upon all. In the summer of 1784 he depart 
his native land, which he expected to gain by sho 
easy Stages. He reached Paris with difficulty; the 1 
of the carriage had brought on a slow fever which me 
failed to remove, and he died in August, in the seyent 
year of his age. ae 
Ramsay was middle sized, well made and finel 
portioned, and his looks were acute and intelligent 
was hasty and irritable, passionate and headstron 
easily smoothed down and pacified; a steadfast frier 
a most agreeable companion. In extent of learnin 
variety of knowledge he surpassed all artists of his 
and was considered an ornament to the Royal Aca 
not so much as a portrait painter—though even in t! 
was second only to Reynolds—as for the accomplish 
of a gentleman and scholar, his taste in poetry as well 
art, and his not inconsiderable powers as a writer 
was fond of delicate eating, and was as determined | 
sumer of tea as Dr. Johnson himself, but had no reli 
stronger potations; it is said that even the smell 
bottle of claret was too much for him, ; 
In his own art we may, perhaps, trace something 
same rather effeminate turn. His execution was 
careful and finished; but the freedom of his pen 
never reached the character of boldness ; the placid ar 
contemplative were his element, energy he never 
attempted and his colouring seldom deserted the ré 
of the pale and the grey. Walpole has recorded his 
that if he did not achieve a first-rate name, it was for w 
subjects rather than of genius; and I shal! conclude 
the more detailed opinion of Northcote, in his lately 
lished Conversations :—'‘ There was Ramsay, of who 
Joshua used to say that he was the most sensible a 
all the painters of his time, but he has left little to sh 
His manner was dry and timid. “He stopped short i 
middle of h. work, because he knew exactly how mt 
wanted. Now and then we find tints and sketches \ 
show what he might have been if his hand had been 
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conceptions. I have seen a picture of his of the [ 
soon after she was married ; a profile and slightly 
but it was-a paragon of excellence. She had a fan in 
nd, Lord, how she held that fan! It was weak in 
ion and ordinary in features, but the furthest possible 
ed from anything like vulgarity. A professor might 
e it; but in the mental part I have never seen 
ing of Vandyke’s equal to it. I should find it difficult 
duce anything of Sir Joshua’s that conveys an idea of 
grace and delicacy.” 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL, CALCUTTA. 


— almost unconscious instinct of self-preservation 
which prompts a professional jury to see the best, 
to ignore the worst, in any expert declaration, for 
, or the like of which, they may any day themselves 
Jd responsible by one of those surprises which are 
s turning up in life, and cannot be shut out from the 
f specialists any more than from any other walk in life, 
, of course, says Indian Engineering, entirely absent 
the report of the experts on the Victoria Memorial. It 
not be; but as it has not been betrayed into any ex- 
;, it calls for no further notice. If this report should 
the professional world to despair and land the lay intel- 
1 confusion, it will be because the unknown quantity 
jations dealing with the caprices of subsoil moisture in 
elta of Bengal has refused to be reduved to terms. 
apparently unfathomable, unascertainable. The 
yn entertained in the professional world on the in- 
te character of Colonel Trevor’s finding on the Akra 
iments in 1876, so far as that opinion can now be 
ated from its only records, left some room for hope 
he uncertainty which haunted conclusions regarding 
haracter of foundations laid in Calcutta for massive 
ings might disappear in time (a) as massive build- 
grew more numerous and provided a wider basis 
eneralisation ; (5) as differences in localities chosen 
ites brought into view all the varying conditions 
hich the safety of heavy foundations depended; and 
; professional opinion on the differing merits of various 
}of bond, then in solution, crystallised into formule 
1 would afford safer guides. These expectations, so far 
y were actually formed, may be said to have been swept 
by the verdict of the experts on the Victoria Memorial 
lations; for while they arrive at some conclusions of 
derable value, and throw considerable light on the 
anism of the tests to be employed in laying founda- 
and have thus rendered a great service to the engineer 
irchitect for the future, they have left the true goal of 
research—-definitive tests—as far out of reach as they 
before ; and in exonerating the original advisers of 
femorial as to the choice of a site from all blame what- 
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r, have practically pronounced that goal unattainable. 
e buildings have sprung up on all sides since 1876 in 
itta, on sites far enough from each other to afford 
rations of every type of soil to be found underlying 
jations in the city ; and if these have not between them 
ed up the secret of the definite criterion which should 
- engineers and architects in future, evidently—consider- 
he State of engineering knowledge at the present day, 
he limited character of the conditions possible within 
rea already sufficiently widely experimented on—that 
\tecriterion must be pronounced unascertainable. It is not 
use the limits of human knowledge have been reached, 
because the possible variation of conditions in a fully 
tigated locality are known, that definite tests are im- 
ible. That does not mean that large public buildings 
not be erected in future in Calcutta ; far from that. It 
1S that devices must be resorted to to counteract the 
er to foundations arising from the character of the sub- 
of Calcutta. Knowledge of the devices to be resorted 
lay, and doubtless will, go on increasing with further 
miments; and safety may finally be attained to even a 
ter degree than has already been secured in such 
lings as the Calcutta Museum, the High Court, and 


Sra gn Navy Co-operative Stores, but it will never 
ae € to foretell that, because of every known pre- 
Alena adopted, there will be no shrinkage 
oie ons, or to resort to precautions which may be 
ake a a guarantee against shrinkage. There must be 
Coan i” st huge structures. It is something to know 
ition 2 ictoria Memorial Hall is not in a hopeless 

" he arguments by which the committee of 


8 A : ; 
rts have arrived at their conclusion must have been 
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read by every engineer in the country, and for most of 
them in the higher grades of the profession it will have 
possessed the attraction of an interesting romance. It may 
some day be transferred to these pages for permanent 
record. It is too compact and holds together in its serried 
sequences in too great a solidarity to admit of each of its 
four heads being considered in detail within the space 
available in these columns; but one or two points made by 
the committee as possessing much interest for the general 
reader and special importance for the profession must be 
reverted to on an early occasion. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT OXFORD. 


URING the Long Vacation some improvements have 
been introduced in the university buildings. A new 
reading-room has been provided at the Bodleian Library in 
the northern wing of the picture-gallery. For some years 
the west end of the wing had been partitioned off asa 
separate room, in which 50,000 volumes were stored. These 
have now been transferred elsewhere. The new room is a 
spacious apartment, extending the whole length of one side 
of the quadrangle, airy and well lighted. At Merton College 
the extensive alterations which have been in progress for 
several years are now practically finished. Twenty-three 
sets of rooms and one tutor’s set have been completed since 
last October. A considerable advance has been made with 
the new residence for the warden, which is being erected in 
Merton Street opposite the college. When completed it 
will be a palatial building. By the liberality of St. John’s 
College the first portion of new buildings bearing the 
legend ‘“‘ Schola ASconomiz Rusticz ” has been erected upon 
what is known as President’s Paddock, fronting Parks 
Road, and is now in use by the Sibthorpian Professor of 
Botanical and Research Work. An extension is shortly 
contemplated to provide a forestry museum, library, 
lecture-rooms, &c. Satisfactory progress has been made 
with the extension at Jesus College, and nine sets of 
rooms willbe occupied this term. The more important 
buildings will not be out of the builder’s hands before the 
end of the year. These include a physical research 
laboratory, a large lecture theatre with professors and 
assistants’ rooms, the Meyrick library, chemical and 
biological laboratories, &c. Under the direction of Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., the erection of the new chapel at Hertford 
College has been rapidly pushed forward. The site is 
confined, and only two bays of the new chapel, with a 
small cloister and a towercome into the college quadrangle, 
but space has been found between the three colleges of 
Hertford, New and All Souls for a very sufficient chapel, 
measuring inside the walls 84 feet by 24 feet 6 inches. It 
will be fitted with handsome oak stalls, and there will be a 
gallery at the west end for an organ over an ante-chapel. 
The cost of the building will be about 7,250/. Further 
additions have been made at the university museum. An 
extra storey has been erected to the geological departnient 
of the Pitt-Rivers museum, providing a large extra room for 
students. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ARCHITECT’S 
DEPARTMENT. 

HE London County Council on February 19, 1907, decided 

to retain until October 31, 1907, the services of Mr. 

J. E. Burrows, an assistant in the second class in receipt of 

200/. a year, who attained the age of sixty-five on March 22, 

1907. Mr. Burrows entered the service of the late Metro- 

politan Board of Works in October, 1876, and has done 

useful work. The Council have power under the Super- 

annuations Act, 1866, to grant him a pension of 103/. 6s. 8d., 

which is recommended to be paid, being thirty-one sixtieths 
of his present salary. 

The establishment committee have considered the course 
to be taken in view of recent resignations of four assistants 
in the architect’s department, and also of the retirement of 
Mr. Burrows. The resignations referred to are those of 
Mr. J. Todd (senior assistant, 400/. a year), Mr. C. W. 
Surrey (upper division, first class, 280/. a year), Mr. W. R. 
Davidge (lower section, first class, 215/.a year), who have 
been appointed district surveyors, and Mr. A. E. Bell (lower 
division, first class, 200/. a year). The five officials men- 
tioned were employed on important technical work in the 
administrative sections of the department. The statutory 
administrative work of the department has been consider- 
ably added to by the operation of the London Building Acts 
(Amendment) Act, 1905, under which a large amount of 
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important work in connection with the provision of means 
of escape in case of fire has devolved on the Council, and 
also by the steady increase in the number of Building Act 
applications for special buildings involving statical calcula- 
tion. The officials who have left the service were trained 
in the special statutory work they were called on to perform, 
and it is very necessary that the vacancies should be filled 
at once by experienced officials in order that the staff of the 
department may be of the proper strength and status to 
deal with applications which are constantly being made to 
the Council under the Acts referred to. : : 

To fill the vacancy for a senior assistant the committee 
recommend the promotion of Mr. E. T. Mitchell, now in 
receipt of 300/. a year. They are advised that he is 
thoroughly acquainted with the work of the Building Act 
section of the department and discharges his duties with 
marked efficiency. The other recommendations which 
follow the usual course in filling vacancies include the per- 
manent appointment of five assistants, at present on the 
unestablished staff, who are all well qualified for the 
technical work which will devolve on them. One of the 
consequential vacancies on the unestablished staff caused 
by the promotions will not be filled up, and taking this into 
consideration the adoption of the recommendations will 
result in a reduction on salaries of 674/. 6s. a year, and 
ultimately in four years’ time a yearly reduction of 
2384 Ios. 


ce The Architect’? as a Matrimonial Agency. 

Sir,—I am a constant and interested reader of your 
valuable magazine, and frequently do I note with senti- 
ments of cordial approval the eclecticism you evince in 
regard to matters dealt with within its pages. I must con- 
sider it as a strange oversight on my part in having failed 
to observe your kindly efforts to provide mates for discon- 
solate celibates. But I gather from Mr. Robert Williams’s 
letter to you in the current issue that he owes the joys of 
matrimony to you as a result of advertising in your columns. 
I wish I had earlier known this fact; as it is, I fear that I 
am too old to profit by it. I cannot altogether hold you 
blameless in the matter, for I think you must have some- 
what skilfully concealed the advertisements for matrimonial 
aspirants for them to escape my eagle eyes. Is it, Sir, that 
you did good by stealth, and blushed to know it fame ?” 
You may judge by my handwriting that I am well advanced 
in years, nor have I ere now regretted the slow advance of 
time; but when I read of “the flowers of love” strewn 
along Mr. Williams's path, then indeed do I regret that I 

have already reached the Stage, Sir, of yours obediently, 

Tue Lean anp SLIPPERED PANTALOON. 
I enclose my card as evidence of good faith. 


Crosby Hall. 

Str,—The provisional committee at its meeting to-day 
carefully reviewed the whole situation, and noticed with 
satisfaction the widespread interest in the preservation of 
this famous building and the extent and various sources of 
Support as shown by the large number of donors of very 
varying sums in all parts of the United Kingdom. But the 
committee have also had to face the fact that all the dona- 
tions and promises up to to-day do not exceed 10,000/. ; and 
having regard to the definite Statement by the Chartered, 
Bank that the scheme must be completed or abandoned by 
the 29th inst., the committee feel they ought to state the 
case quite frankly to the public as it now presents itself. 

Shortly, it may be said that unless a guarantee of 
60,000/. be obtained by the 28th inst. the commnittee cannot 
see their way to proceed with the scheme and the bank will 
be in a position to proceed, as they have definitely stated 
they will do, to demolish the building. 

It is right the committee should add that it appears by 
the vast amount of correspondence they have received that 
the feeling of desire to secure the building for the nation as 
a centre in the City of London for a meeting-place of the 


ancient guilds and modern organisations having kindred 
alms 1s not less strong than the desire to preserve it on 
account of its architectural beauties and wealth of historical 
associations, 

In these circumstances the committee can only appeal 
to your scnerosity to present this bare statement of facts to 
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the public. And the committee will venture still ¢ 
tain the hope that at this critical moment, when ‘the 
the preservation scheme trembles in the balance, sor 
of substance and public spirit may be found to gu 
the amount—60,000/.—required by the 29th inst. It: 
that the scheme may ultimately be carried out by 
subscriptions from the public, although it cannot be 
pated that the whole amount will be forthcoming 
29th inst. It should be noticed, further, that some 
larger guilds do not meet till next month and their 
bution could not in any case be received in time. 
The case, therefore, resolves itself into one of the 
bility of obtaining the requisite guarantee by the date 
The individual members of the provisional committe 
contributed to the fund, and areanxiously desirous of si 
the object which has such general public approy. 
they feel that it is due to themselves to state the da; 
which the scheme stands at this moment, in order 
may be possible to secure a guarantee while there 
time.— Yours obediently, i 
T. VezEy Srrone, es 
Chairman of the comm: 


Guildhall, E.C. : 
October 22. 


GENERAL. 


A Memorial Tablet has been erected on No. 28 
Street, Golden Square, where William Blake resi 
one time. The tablet is of encaustic ware and is | 
colour. ae 

Admiral Sir John Hopkins and Mr. H. L. Hansar 
completed the audit of the accounts of the Romsey pz 
The receipts for the three. days’ performances amour 
4,200/., and the expenditure left a balance of 5750. 
for the Abbey Restoration Fund. In addition 320, 
collected during the pageant. 

The York Education Committee will approac 
trustees of the York Exhibition Buildings and Art G 
who promised the committee financial assistance for « 
apart from those supported out of the rates, with a 
to procuring from the trustees the balance in 
as a nucleus towards the sum necessary to purch 
least one of a number of paintings by the late | 
Moore, a famous seascape painter and a native of 
which have been offered to the Corporation for sal 
relative of the artist. re 


The Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporaticn propose to 
72 single-room dwellings at a cost of 8,748/. At the 
Government Board inquiry the acting town clerk was 
tioned by the inspector as to the reason for prov 
single-room dwellings, and in reply he quoted the c 
returns showing a large number of single-room dwell 
the city. Mr. Holford, property surveyor, pointed ou 
the dwellings would be unique, as they would be a 
fully furnished. They would cost about 100/, per dw 
and rent chargeable would be 3s. 8d. The ins] 
expressed the opinion that the design was a very exc 
one. 

Mr. A. G. Heaton, architect for the new guildhall 
recommended to the Guildry Incorporation of Pe 
reversion to the original plans in regard to certain deta 
the interior of the hall. This comprises two sculp 
figures bearing a shield containing the city arms abov 
middle window and an urnamental bell-tower venti 
The sculpture work would be carried out by one of the 
tradesmen in Edinburgh, and the effect of this an 
tower would be to give the hall a much more imp 
appearance than it otherwise would have. Mr. Heat 
strongly of opinion that on this ground alone the ori 
plans should be adhered to. The extra cost will be 15 

A Special Sub-Committee of the Glasgow Corpor 
will consider whether a portion of the surplus of 
Glasgow International Exhibition, 1901, amounting, 
interest at May 31 last, to 41,4412 128. 1d., could be ap 
by the Corporation in the payment to the parks depart 
of 7,500/, expended on sculpture work “at the 
Art Gallery in the Kelvingrove Park, over and above 
5,000/. included for that purpose in the original estin 
of the cost of the buildings. i beer OF Se 

The First Part of the collection of work by the late. 
Finnie is to be sold by auction at the Waverley Gal 
Liverpool, on Wednesday, October 30. This will consi 
the oil-paintings, a large number of which were include 
the Memorial Exhibition at the Walker Art Gallery. 
second portion, comprising the water-colour drawings 
mezzotints, will be offered about a fortnight later. ~ 
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THE WEEK. 


was a discussion on Tuesday when the 
project to establish a Professorship of Engi- 
Science came before a Congregation of the Uni- 
f Oxford. Professor M1ers, who represented the 
said it was not proposed to introduce workshop 
but only to give laboratory instruction. 
of the large engineering firms had promised 
e. It also was to be anticipated that students’ 
ild be large, for last year 6,o0o0/, had been 
at Cambridge. Great professional subjects 
ye recognised. Professor Mirrs said he had 
in America how all the highly-paid posts in 
ing were held by Americans. It was to be hoped 
nen would hereafter fill some of them, and the 
f such engineers should be considered a national 
he Rey. E. M. Waker opposed the statute on 
nd that the studies were not in keeping with 
t of the university. Sir Witt1am Anson, M.P., 
ey could not supply full instruction in engineer- 
could also be said of the study of law and 
in the university. In the Chancellor’s appeal 
rements of engineering came first, and if the 
y turned its back on this proposal they would 
Jament a lost opportunity, but the vote would 
ignored the position it ought-to occupy in 
g engineering study. On a division the statute 
sed by 152 votes to 20. Such a conclusion is 
e to Oxford and it is a recognition of the wants 
ime. It is true, mathematics, mechanics and 
science have been part of the Oxford curriculum. 
y were considered abstractedly, and it was 
eir practical applications were recognised. 


University of Oxford will be certain of receiving 
ture efficient aid towards the school of engi- 

Professor L. F. Vernon Harcourt, the 
ig engineer, who died on September 14, has 
ed the greater part of his estate to his wife for 
after her death it is to go to the University of 
or the support of the school. He has also left 
Jniversity 1,0o00/, for the promotion of the 
_of engineering science there, and also his 
lons and Proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
S and twenty volumes of the “Annales des 
| Chaussées,” being his Telford premium in 
da selection of his other engineering works to 
basis of an engineering library. To the 
n of Civil Engineers the Professor bequeathed 
n memory of the many advantages he had 
rom its library and lectures, to found a yearly 
al (in the discretion of the Institution) lecture, 
‘emium or prize in connection with river, canal 
ime engineering, besides a selection of his 
ng works. To University College, London, in 
Was formerly professor, he has left 200/. for a 
1Z€ In Civil engineering. 


teresting case relating to the responsibility for 
carrying out extensive drainage works at 
hydropathic establishment has been heard 
Ir. Justice Warrincton. It occupied several 
he defendant, Dr. FEeRGuson, took a lease of 
uses for twenty-one years at a yearly rental 
“© Covenanted besides paying “ail impositions 
oings ~ to keep in repair all inside sinks and 

1 lessors undertook to pay for all work to 
rains €xcept where the expense arose through 
ne failing to properly clean them. After a 
local authority ordered certain works to be 
: is e lessee. declined and they were carried 
euemmeenavee Cost Of 6167" As ‘the lessee 


refused to pay the action was taken. It was maintained 
by the plaintiffs that the works fell within the 
“impositions and outgoings.” Evidence was given about 
the state of the drains, and it was asserted an action 
was pending, which was brought by Dr. FEeRGuson 
against the local authority. Mr. Justice WARRINGTON 
said the question he had to determine was whether the 
work done was the work specified in the sanitary notice, 
and for which the defendant was liable under the 
covenants of his lease. He was of opinion the work, 
though perhaps the most economical: method of com- 
plying with the notice, and the one that a prudent 
owner would have adopted, was not work specified by 
the notice. There was no independent claim for 
damages, and the claim for the specific sum for work 
done (616/.) was hopeless. The plaintiffs therefore 
failed, and there must be judgment for the defendant 
with costs. 


ONCE a year the five academies forming the French 
Institute hold an assembly in common, when a repre- 
sentative of each of them delivers an oration. On 
Friday last the Académie des Beaux-Arts deputed 
M. Paur RicHeErR to speak the speech required. He 
selected as subject “Anatomy and the Plastic Arts.” - 
Two propositions were introduced, viz. that anatomy 
was useful and even necessary when applied to a living 
subject, but that it was dangerous when the subject 
was a corpse. One at least cf the propositions will 
seem Startling, for it is doubtful whether any man or 
woman would submit to dissection for the benefit of 
students of art. What M. Paut RicuHer contemplated 
was the confining of anatomy to external forms. He was 
able to adduce the authority of IncrEs, who, although a 
marvellous draughtsman, looked on anatomy as horrible. 
But InGReEs considered that the painter and sculptor 
should be well acquainted with the skeleton, which 
resembles the steel framework of modern building 
construction. He considered the muscles of less im- 
portance, and owned that, although he regarded them as 
friends, he did not know one of them by name. There 
is little doubt that some artists, when they gain 
acquaintance with anatomy, are too apt to make a 
display of it. At a time when realism is in favour 
anatomical display is likely to be approved, although 
impressionism is a check on it. Probably it was on 
that account M. Paut RicHErR would restrict the 
artist to external forms, regardless of the necessity of 


|| knowing something about the inner forces which pro- 


duce notion and action. 


Tue Edinburgh Dean of Guild, after his re-election 
on Monday, said that this year’s returns showed a 
decline from those of last year in the amount to be 
expended on buildings. He considered that a special 
Building Act was required for the city. - One object of 
it should be the adoption of an uniform plan or system 
which, without unduly hampering owners of land or 
detracting from letting value, would insure that, as 
building. went on, it would be on such lines as would 
conduce to the beauty and dignity of a well-ordered 
city, and to the health, comfort and convenience of the 
people. At the present time in laying out ground 
for building within the city each proprietor pro- 
ceeded independently and laid out his ground 
as it seemed best to himself, and often without 
a proper relation to existing roadways and adjoin- 
ing properties. It was possible for a comprehen- 
sive plan to be prepared by which, when a proposal was 
submitted, the application could be dealt with in 
a more judicial way than was in operation at the pre- 
sent time, and that notice should be served upon the 
adjoining proprietors whose interests might be affected. 
A similar desire has been expressed by the authorities 
of several English towns, but as the change would 
affect many vested interests delay is inevitable. Sooner 
or later the initiative will have to be taken by the 
Local Government Eoard. 
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PUBLIC WORKS IN IRELAND. 


NYONE who is accustomed to the study of Blue 
A Books will be surprised at the appearance of the 
report of the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland. It might be supposed from the amount of 
space devoted to antiquities that old work rather than 
new received their attention. There is a catalogue of 
inscribed slabs, including Celtic crosses, at Clonmacnois, 
which is illustrated by over 200 diagrams. There are 
also plans and illustrations of the Seven Churches 
belonging to that religious settlement. Although in 
past years attention has been given to remains, Such an 
elaborate description as we have this year is, we 
believe, without precedent. 

‘The care of national monuments is, however, but 
a part of the responsibilities of the Commissioners. 
They have other charges on sea as well as on land, for 
sea fisheries and marine works are controlled by them. 
During the year they have also lent money to the 
extent of 487,855, and about 10,000,000/. of arrears 
are still outstanding. The works are, in fact, so varied, 
it is difficult in a short article to decide which are most 
deserving of selection. 

What are known as “state residences” in Ireland 
are not of a grandiose character. It does not sound 
well to hear that the overseer’s cottage at the residence 
of the Lord-Lieutenant has been rendered more sani- 
tary, and that owing to their very decayed state the 
walls at one part had to be rebuilt. 
Secretary, as a resident official, has to show hospi- 
tality, and, as there has been a deficiency of accommo- 
dation, ‘‘the servants’ bedroonis on the first floor of the 
fiaundry building have been altered and improved so as to 
render them fit for occupation by visitors.” Various other 
official buildings have also been improved. Some of the 
old floors in the Chief Secretary’s office which showed 
signs of failure were strengthened with steel girders. 
One of the old nobles’ houses in Dublin—Aldborough 
House—is used as postal and telegraph stores. The 
stone cornice was so decayed it had to be removed, and 
a concrete cornice of less projection substituted. The 
national schools and teachers’ residences throughout 
the country used to be controlled by the Commissioners. 
But apparently grants for repairing them have to be 
restricted, although their condition is discreditable to 
the country. Only four applications amounting to 490/. 
wore received during the year, while forty-three appli- 
cations for loans were made in respect of teachers’ 
residences. One reason for the apparent illiberality is 
found in the preparation of new type plans which may 
lead to many improvements. ‘The applications for 
junatic asylum buildings totalled 21,452/. Under the 
Public Health Act applications for 103,847/ were 
received, of which nearly three-fourths related to 
waterworks. A sum of 57,350/. was lent under the 
Labourers’ Dwellings in Towns Act. That sum is, of 
course, in addition to loans for labourers’ cottages in 
country districts. 

The light railway system does not appear to be 
successful in Ireland. In most cases the greater part 
of the principal remains due, and there are also arrears 
of interest. Yet with this experience it is still common 
to hear the construction of light railways advocated as 
an indispensable aidto prosperity. Arterial drainage is 
another necessity. The most recent Commission on 
the subject have recommended that a central drainage 
department should be constituted, with conservancy 
boards to have control of the main river basins and 
drainage committees to deal with the minor streams. 
‘As the works necessary, especially with main outfalls, 
will exceed the benefit derived by the landowners and 
their tenants, it is advised that the excess should be 
borne by the Government. Already immense sums 
have been expended during the last sixty years. But 
it cannot be said that the grants have been repaid or 
that the land is less liable to flooding. The difficulty of 
the problem is suggested by a paragraph relating to the 
Bann drainage. In: 1904 Mr. Dick, the Commissioners’ 


The Under- | 


engineer, estimated that 150,o00/. would be ne 
produce any satisfactory result. Last year Sir 
ANDER BINNIE investigated the problem, and cam 
conclusion that if the navigation of the rive 
abolished the diminution of floods would not co: 
than 76,ooo/., or one-half the sum named by Mi 
The latter dissents from Sir A. Bryyte’s conc 
and maintains that the results desired are not att 
by the methods proposed. The rival reports ; 
under the consideration of the Government, an 
be taken for granted another engineering inyes 
will follow. a 
The Public Works Commissioners have 214 
and national monuments under their protection, 
might have. had fourteen more, for they were 
castles, giants’ graves and raths to that numbe: 
Land Commissioners, but they were of such a cl 
as not to warrant guardianship. It is not ; 
branch of the service, for the whole of the outlay 
the year amounted to no more than 593/. 9s. 
which sum 353/. 18s. 7a. was expended on th 
and travelling expenses of the inspector and 
works, caretaker’s wages, &c. The largest 
expended on any one building was 34/. 5s. 
Killevy Church. For that sum the walls ha 
pointed and weathered; all the trees and shrul 
to injure the structure have been removed. Th 
on St. Audeon’s Church was 15s. 3d., and on 
tower and church rs. 8d., and 2s. on Clones toi 
abbey. Anti-restorers can therefore be comfo 
the outlay would be insufficient to perpetrate nc 
Some of the work which has been Secured 
economical terms is worth notice. A church at 
co. Meath, is supposed to be the first stone churcl 
in Ireland. What remains of it is now in goc 
At Bective Abbey all the ivy which was end: 
the structure has been removed and the roots 
up, also the whole of the walls have been careft 
over, pointed and weathered, and the arcl 
vaulting of the lower chambers have been sect 
made water-tight. Mellifont Abbey, co. Louth, w 
founded in 1142, was utilised to a great exte 
in the last century to build a large corn mill. 
ing to the report, \ the remains of the abbey, ol 
and gateway have been thoroughly overhau 
put into a proper state of preservation. 14 
stone carvings and mouldings stored in the 
house were all carefully taken down, repla 
properly secured ; also a guard rail was fixed 
serve these stones against injury. Excavatio 
in the cloister garth brought to light the found 
other buildings and the correct position of th 
arcading.” A plan of Mellifont Abbey appea 
report for 1903. 
The outlay on Clonmacnois during the yee 
down at 20/. But in preceding years there 
expenditure. In the middle of the sixth ce 
monastery was founded there, and the site 
selected, for it is about the centre of Trela 
owing to its importance it suffered from 
invaders, and it appears that in 845 TuRG 
Norse king, enthroned his wife Ora on the alt 
chief church at Clonmacnois. The Goddess 0 
on the altar of Notre-Dame, Paris, was theref 
cipated by goo years in Ireland. One of the o 
reasons for the invasion of Ireland by the 
was to revenge the wrongs of O’RourKEg, | 
Brittany, whose wife DERVORGILLA eloped w: 
Murcuan, king of Leinster. Like another G 
she entered the nunnery at Clonmacnols. 
still remain two round towers, three ‘ 
crosses, eight churches, a castle and © 
wells. The attractiveness of Clonmacnois as 
ing-place is suggested by some two hundred 
tombstones. The whole group of buildings w 
in the Board of Works in 1880, and since | 
necessary but small works of conservatl 
been carried out. The collection of ornam 
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tions will be interesting to all students of 
logy, for they suggest that the character of the 
. ornamentation and lettering must have been 
led, as there is an avoidance of the freaks and 
ities which bring ridicule on many modern 
ties. Celtic interlacements are rather rare, and 
rh the key or fret pattern is common, some of 
mples are more primitive than any found else- 
It is to be regretted that crosses which in 1822 
erfect are now mere fragments. In one case 
s the name of the carver or mason, for the 
jon appeals for ‘a prayer for THurcan, by whom 
ss was made.” The report would be interesting 
tained nothing more than the elaborate descrip- 
Clonmacnois, by which it becomes a novelty 
official publications. 


GLIMPSES OF ARTISTS.* 


YNG the poets engaged in Government offices 
uring recent times WiLL1AM ALLINGHAM was one 
nost distinguished. He was a native of Bally- 
n, in the north of Ireland, and he has written 
leasing verses about the town which is known 
- salmon-fishers. He became sub-controller of 
, and in his thirty-eighth year he was trans- 
B ihe London establishment. Some years before 
however, resigned in the hope that he would 
name, as well as an income, in literature. He 
itten some simple but charming poems in 
old Words, and his poetry had been praised by 
idges. But some of his friends, including 
—E and THACKERAY, advised him to return to a 
}in which he was assured of a regular salary 
pension. An opportunity was offered him to 
re his appointment in London for one at Lyming- 
Hampshire. There he became acquainted with 
on. The offer of the sub-editorship of Fvaser’s 
ne, under J. A. FRoupg, induced him to return 
lon. He grew to be intimate with many artists 
ters, especially with those of the pre-Raphaelite 
and a few years afterwards he was married to 
ELEN PATERSON, the water-colour artist. 
INGHAM kept a diary which does not appear to 
een intended for publication, but rather for 
e€ by himself, and as a basis of an auto- 
hy; but the only part which he amplified was 
ating to his early life in Ireland. From his 
|and his prepossessing manner he could hardly 
led to make a great many acquaintances. Their 
ire introduced on every page, and we sometimes 
ports of their remarks, but it is difficult to resist 
t that a work which might have been more 
ing than any of the diaries published during 
ts was left in a fragmentary state. 
re is no difficulty in realising from his poems 
LINGHAM was a lover of form and colour. We 
his diary that he was always able to appreciate 
‘T was most characteristic in an artist. MrLzais 
d illustrations for some of his poems. But he 
t appear to have often met the painter. We 
Owever, that TENNyson pointed out to Mitiais 
‘ake in mixing daffodils with wild roses in his 
. Mitais said he painted the roses from 
ut some time afterwards he wanted to introduce 
lowers, and he sent to Covent Garden. As he 
| daffodils he painted them. Dante G. Rosserti 
frequently in the pages, for ALLINGHAM was 
m as often as possible. After an absence he 
My old regard for D. G. R. stirs within me 
uld be as warm as ever if he would let it.” 
1AM Said of Rosserti:—“It is plain that the 
the natural, the naive ere merely insipid in his 
ia po have strong savours in art, in litera- 
in life. Colours, forms, sensations are required 


am Allingham, A Diary. Kdited by H. Allingham 
| (London ; Macmillan & Co., Lid.) 
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to be pungent, mordant. In poetry he desires spasmodic 
passion and emphatic, partly archaic, diction. . .. In 
painting, the Early Italians,.with their quaintness and 
strong rich colouring, have magnetised him. In sculp- 
ture he only cares for picturesque and grotesque 
qualities, and of architecture as such takes, I think, no 
notice at all.” 

Ruskin was always ready to admit his indebtedness 
to CARLYLE. It is satisfactory to find that CarRLyLe in 
turn admired Ruskin. Heonce remarked :—“ A celestial 
brightness in him. His description of the wings of 
birds the most beautiful thing of the kind that can 
possibly be. His morality, too, is the highest and 
purest. And with all this a wonderfully folly at times. 
The St. George’s Company is utterly absurd. I thought 
it a joke at first.” Wutt1Am Morris was an early 
acquaintance, and the description of him in few words 
is not unfair, “ brusque, careless, with big shoon;” or 
another page, “pleasant, learned about wines and 
distilling.” Burne-Jones appears to have been the 
closest of all his friends among the artists. Of the only 
architect who belonged to the set, PuHitip Weg, we 
have occasional mention. 

Tuomas Woo.ner, the sculptor, was akin to the 
pre-Raphaelites. As a brother poet, ALLINGHAM could 
meet him without any jealousy. He also lived occasion- 
ally in the Isle of Wight, and was acquainted with 
Tennyson. Poor WuisTLER does not fare well in the 
little that is said of him in the Journal; and it is to be 
feared posterity will form a strange estimate of him. 
When we first encounter him he talks only about his 
own pictures. We learn, too, that CARLYLE spoke of 
WHISTLER as the most absurd creature on the face of 
the earth. But if the dyspeptic sage could be taken 
seriously, there were a great many able men who 
occupied the same position. 

The most prominent figure in the diary is THomas 
CarLyLeE. He was so communicative, there is no 
doubt he expected ALiINGHAM would become his 
BoswELL, and it is to be regretted for CARLyLrE’s sake 
that a different arrangement was made. It is unneces- 
sary to say how contemptuous was CARLYLE to every- 
thing which was called art. He was never, he said, at 
an exhibition of the Royal Academy. But he could 
not help admiring one architectural work—St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. He visited it on a Sunday evening, and 
when he was seated he observed, ‘“‘ Ah, this is a fine place. 
It was the finest cathedral he had seen, and the dome 
was a bonny thing.” He recalled his first view of the 
building when he was a guest of Epwarp Irvine. It 
was not unusual with CarLyLeE in his later years to 
confess to some of his oversights, and as a resident in 
Chelsea he seemed to regret his want of appreciation of 
Wren’s military hospital. ‘I lived for many years,” he 
said, “beside that hospital of his before I took much 
notice of it, and then I began to perceive that it was a 
building of most thorough adaptation for its purpose— 
well conserved, well built in every particular.” He 
agreed with ALLINGHAM that it was odd there should 
be no street in London bearing the name of the great 
architect. CARLYLE afterwards visited St. Paul’s five 
or six times. 

Tennyson also looms largely in the diary. Like 
CaRLYLE, he cared little for any form of art which was 
not literary. On one occasion TENNyson discussed the 
difference between beauty and picturesqueness. His 
theory was, “take a trim, snug, unbeautiful house, half 
ruin it, and you make it. picturesque, same as ragged 
clothes,” &c. ALLINGHAM maintained the connection 
between absolute beauty and regularity. The old 
English writers about the picturesque generally adopted 
a view similar to TENNyson’s, but it cannot be said that 
a broken and defaced ancient statue appeals to us 


, 


equally with the ruins of an abbey. 


There is an American word “hurrygraphs” which 
could be applied to th entries in the diary of WILLIAM 
ALLINGHAM. But we should remember that the recorder 
was a man of genius, and although he may use only a 
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few words they are more suggestive than many elaborate 
descriptions. It is not difficult for an intelligent reader 
who was acquainted with English literature on art during 
the last half of the nineteenth century to realise fully 
the indications which ALtincHam gives. The pages 
often throw an unexpected light on important events, 
and the volume will be found as pleasant reading as a 
modern novel. Among the illustrations are portraits 
of CaRLyLE and Tennyson by Mrs. ALLINGHAM. 


ROAD MAKING AND MAINTENANCE." 


URING the seven years which have elapsed since 
we noticed the first edition of Mr. A1rKEn’s book 
the subject of roads has received greater attention from 
the public in general than at any previous time. The 
increased use of motors has become a test of the 
durability of a road, and may be said to supply an inten- 
sity of force which was never anticipated by road makers 
in any former age and for which, accordingly, adequate 
precautions were not taken. There is no doubt motor- 
ing is an unfair test of an ordinary road, for it is more 
severe than the traffic at collieries, for which provision 
had to be made by laying down rails without any 
anticipation that they were to develop into the railway 
system which is now almost universally employed. If 
the Romans had to provide for anything resembling 
motor traffic, they would undoubtedly have introduced 
a more elaborate system of construction. 

The effect of the motor traffic is not merely a 
disturbance of the road surface, but the wear and tear 
has produced such an increase of noise and dust as to 
amount almost to a plague, especially in cities and 
large towns. The vast number of houses which 
remain unoccupied in streets which are selected by 
motorists is evidence of one kind of inconvenience 
which arises from the unsuitability of most systems of 
construction to withstand the new force. There is no 
question that means could be adopted to increase the 
power of resistance in streets and roads. But the 
expense would probably exceed in amount any of the 
assessments which are now levied. On the other hand, 
there is at present no law by which motorists could be 
forced to contribute towards the expenses of which 
they are the cause, and it is unfair to impose obliga- 
tions on a large number of people in order that a few 
might be benefited. 

Mr. AITKEN is surveyor to the County Council of 
Fife, and as such he is compelled to study the new 
problem. When we remember that cars with an axle- 
weight of 12 tons are allowed, it is not difficult to 


imagine what must be the effect of such a weight upon” 


ordinary roads. The days are gone when General 
Morin could announce as a result of his experiments 
that at a walking pace on all roads the resistance is 
practically the same for all vehicles. However slowly 
some modern motor vehicles might pass, the effect 
on the road surface would not be _ insignificant. 
Mr. AirkEN was a member of the committee of the 
British Association on the “ Resistance of Road 
Vehicles to Traction,” and he gives in his appendix the 
most important parts of the report. One of the 
witnesses said that if the limit of weight per wheel 
was increased sufficiently to overcome the frictional 
cohesion of the molecules of the road, an entirely new 
set of conditions arose and the road resistance would be 
out of proportion to the increased weight on the wheels. 
This would seem to indicate that at present it is not 
feasible to determine the relations between the weight 
and speed of vehicles and the injury to the road. For 
with a variety of modes of construction it is impossible 
to foresee how far each will bear the strain upon them. A 
modern road to some extent resembles a structure, but 


* Road Making and Maintenance. A practical treatise for 
Engineers, Surveyors and others, with an historical sketch of 
ancient and modern practice. By Thomas Aitken, M.I.C.E. 
Second Edition, (London; Charles Griffin & Co., Ltd.) 


we cannot determine all the conditions with th 
exactitude as in the case of an arch of mag 
brickwork, or a truss of steel or of timber, | 
examples large allowance should be made { 
tingencies, but in the case of roads expend} 
always Nmited.  - Se, 
It is generally admitted that granite setts , 
concrete have an endurance of about twenty year: 
endurance is not the only quality that is de 
According to Mr. AITKEN :— “ee 


Many of the hardest and most durable stones ha 
discontinued in London and Liverpool, owing to the 
of these wearing smooth and becoming slippery, eve 
normal conditions of traffic and weather. This is 
the case with the old blue Penmaenmawr stone, 
however, is not now much used for setts, but is pri 
manufactured into kerbs and channels. On th 
hand, Aberdeen granite setts are preferred in Lo 
Mount Sorrel and Guernsey granite, although the 
better in some respects, because the surface remair 
even after considerable wear. It is also much les: 
sive to cleanse than these and most other kinds of 
used for paving. Whinstone setts are greatly usec 
vincial towns where the traffic is not excessive, 
pavement made with this material, although it wea: 
faster than granite, invariably maintains a rough 
and consequently does not become slippery like the 
already mentioned. These pavements are being g 
superseded in London by wood paving. - 


Mr. ArrKen recognises the advantages of 
pflaster, or small sett pavements in which ston 
34 inches to 4 inches and from 4 inches to 42 in 
depth are laid on Portland cement concrete, 
filling of cement mortar. But they can also be 
macadamised roads. The system has been ad 
Lancashire ; it is, however, too early to pronou 
definite opinion in regard to its adaptability 
requirements of this country, or as to the ady 
claimed for it. Wood pavements have unc 
udvantages for residents in towns; but like m 
in connection with pavements, it is difficult t 
mine what kind of wood is most suitable. So 
is said by some to wear into holes in which wa 
lects and which leads to decay; while other 
ties declare soft wood wears more evenl 
hard wood. The West Australian woods a 
much used. Mr. ArrKen considers that 
dowelling system gives a union or bond 
greatest strength and tenacity, the blocks bei 
firmly in position at every point. Last year 
asserted that the creosoting of deal blocks 
injurious effect on the beds of flowers in Pat 
Square, Westminster, but the evidence was I 
clusive. Another preserving system is kni 
“ Powellising,” which is claimed to add to the du 
is inodorous, easily and quickly applied, and tl 
is about the same as creosoting. is 


The treatment consists in immersing the blo’ 
cold antiseptic saccharine solution in open (al 
temperature being gradually raised to boiling-p¢ 
maintained at this heat for a short period. The 
moisture during the boiling escape in the form of 
of bubbles and of steam respectively, and in tht 
quent cooling of the solution, which occupies som! 
the wood absorbs the saccharine matter and is tht 
permeated with it. The blocks are them remo 
placed in a drying chamber for a few hours, afte 
they are ready for immediate use. The applic 
pressure and vacuum, which weakens the fibres 
wood and which is inseparable from the creosoting 
of treatment, is not employed in this process. 


A long description is given of the viagraph, b 
a section of a road can be produced which will 
sized vertically, and is therefore well adapted for 
nation and tests. It might be compared to a mic) 
It was invented by Mr. J. Brown, F.RS., ‘ 
intelligent man or boy can use it. Mr. AITK 
that in his practice two or more continuous V 
are taken parallel to each other for a distance © 


an 
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n that way a fair average is arrived at, and if the 
‘e carried out periodically the comparative wear 
venness during a given period is indicated. A 
f tables are given which suggest the applicability 
viagraph to pavement of asphalte, wood, setts 
acadamised road. The inventor believes that 
e aid of the viagraph contracts for road making 
e made more definite by the insertion of a clause 
fect that, when tested by the viagraph, “ the sur- 
ist not show any rut or depression of more than 
s, nor unevenness of more than—feet per mile.” 
prevention of dust has engaged the attention of 
hor during several years. He has invented a 
wer by which tar in a cold state can be applied 
orm of a cold mist or spray under considerable 
e. The depth of penetration depends on the 
n of the surface and the material employed 
epairing the road; generally it is 1 inch, but 
up to 3 inches. We are told that the cost of 
g the tar by this method at 2d. a gallon and 
ig team labour would be 11/. on one mile of 
feet in width. On a road 24 feet wide the cost 
ye 15/., or about a farthing a square yard. Mr. 
does not advise the use of boiling tar to a cold 
irface. By his invention the application of tar 
; more economical than hitherto, and it has been 
d the first prize in the competition. 

new edition of “Road Making and Main- 
” represents the conclusions which have been 
1 from the experiments of English and Scottish 
rveyors as well as of several foreign investi- 

The information is conveyed in aclear manner, 
trations are numerous, and the book may there- 
recommended to those who have charge of roads 
as to contractors. 


IPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN.* 
By the Late G. F. Boptey, A.R.A. 

of those principles and characteristics of architec- 
al design which I would bring before you to-night 
efinement, conceutration, true use of detail, sym- 
economy of material, contrast, avoidance of extra- 
of manner, suitability, harmony, colour, work 
on that of the past, consonance with nature, lastly 


Refinement in Design. 

if there is one principle in the practice of archi- 
in the present day which is chiefly wanting, it is 
of refinement of design. What is the history of 
ural art but the history of refinement in the art ? 
as the one principle that led on from century to 
from style to style, but that of a true artistic 
-the desire for refinement? Nature, our great 
ever stops in her refinement. We cannot gauge 
ute delicacy of nature, nor her redundance of life 
variety. Now it is in refinement for architectural 
at this expression of life is chiefly shown. Accord- 
é material and means at command, there should be 
ful expression of artistic power to bring out to the 
the expression of life. This expression is a great 
> of all art, and one to which limits can hardly be 
: It should animate all your work. Every detail, 
as in the carving of natural ornament, however 
onalised, but in architectural mouldings and the 
ould express this, which is the highest gift of 
life. You see it in all good architectural work, in 
nching vault, and the graceful clustered column 
ich it springs ; in the steady, sturdy, but thrusting 
; In the varied modelling of carved ornament, or 
the mouldings of a cornice or of a string-course. 
"tr in architectural work is endowed with the ex- 
_ of death is bad art. Good art, on the contrary, 

mbued with the expression of life. 

ee Concentration of Ornament. 
a is that of concentration of ornament, 
a our larger buildings. It is one too much 
im modern architectural works. For the enjoy- 
richness and beauty of ornament th a 
: ere should be 
€signed concentration of it. The eye wearies of, 
mind fails to be interested with, a monotony of 


i delivered at e Royal Academy on February 20, 


richness. Design your building in good proportions—that 
is, with the proportion that has an expression suiting the 
character you wish to give your work. Then enrich the 
chief and most important parts -with carefully-designed 
ornament, rather than sprinkle the whole with it. Here, of 
course, the scale of the building dictates the character, and 
it is no fault for a small one to be enriched all over ; it is, 
as it were, a detail itself. The surrounding buildings 
may give the necessary effect of contrast, but for large and 
monumental works you will find this concentration of orna- 
ment a sound and judicious principle. It is one of the 
characteristics of the best old buildings. 


True Use of Detail. 

Another principle is that of the true use of detail. Now 
the use of detail is not so much in order to show variety, or 
beauty of design, but that it may enhance the expression, 
whatever that may designedly be, that is to be given to the 
whole building. It is surprising how the use of detail, 
skilfully dealt with, may add scale toa building and enhance 
its general effect. It is a great but manifest error to sup- 
pose that by boldness of detail you make your buildings 
look large. The reverse is eminently the case. This is 
obvious. Nevertheless, much modern Gothic work, and not 
work in that style alone, has been ruined in effect by 
largeness, if not coarseness, of detail. When your mould- 
ings are large their curves should be especially delicate and 
subdued. The delicacy of the shadows prevents the effect 
of any coarseness. Not that it is only detail which, care- 
fully used, gives scale to a building. The multiplication of 
parts is an arrangement of much use for this purpose. You 
know how skilfully this was done in Medizeval and in 
Renaissance buildings. The study of the best designed 
ancient works will make the intention very apparent. It is 
a point, again, that you can work out for yourselves in 
studying such buildings. Compare, for example, Milan 
Cathedral with our Westminster Abbey, or with York 
Minster or other great Gothic churches. To give scale by 
breaking up a wall into stages, as by arcades and the like, 
is of frequent occurrence, and is of much effect. 


Balance in Design. 

Another principle on which I would touch is that of 
symmetry or balance in design. It is one for the most part 
applicable and of chief use for large buildings and those of 
monumental character ; nevertheless, a house of moderate 
dimensions, planned on a symmetrical arrangement, may 
have a repose and a dignity fitting many sites. Our large 
Elizabethan houses owe much of their effect externally to 
this arrangement. It is not a Gothic idea; nevertheless, 
even for this style, a forced irregularity is always to be 
avoided. There is no plan fora large house, standing by 
itself, more dignified and quiet in effect than one with three 
sides of a quadrangle—the entrance, with its high porch, 
marking the centre, and bearing, it may be, an enriched 
panel with shield and other sculptured ornament. The 
two projecting wings may be of more or less projection, as 
circumstances dictate. In these symmetrical designs occa- 
sional variation from exact balance may well be brought 
in, as in the somewhat varied positions or sizes of windows 
and the like. The general balance may be kept, but, like 
an unexpected note in music, the variation in no way 
destroys the general effect of harmony. Symmetry of 
design denotes care and pains on the part of the designer. 
It is a courteous manner and has much to recommend it. 
Certainly it is a principle founded on nature. It was in 
constant use in old days. 

Economy in the Use of Material. 

Another point is that of a nice economy in the use of 
material. It is again another point of refinement. The 
almost brutal strength and ponderous use of material on 
the Egyptian work, especially as in the Pyramids, has an 
unpleasant sentiment. Contrast this with the great Gothic 
buildings in which (with no economy of thought or of skill), 
through delicate ribs of curved or straight stone, the weight 
of the hanging vault is held, as if by magic, and passed 
down into the ground—all with the nicest economy and 
without any undue waste. Each member does its work. It 
is Christian liberty and carefulness contrasted with Egyptian 
slavery and its waste of power. Roman work had some of 
this Egyptian-like waste. Engineers make their nice calcu- 
lations of less and more, and tell us this or that “ will stand.” 
But good architecture is not only “built to stand”—it is 
built to last from generation to generation. It is no waste 
to build in such a manner that the eye and the mind are 
satisfied that centuries may see the building as we see it 
now : that if but properly tended, and not cruelly dealt with 
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by the more ruthless hand of man, the gentle, slow, natural 
decay of time will leave the inheritance well nigh untouched. 
Such strength, combined with a nice economy, should be 
our aim in designing buildings. 


Contrast. 


Another principle is that of well-contrasted work. In 
all the best architecture you will find noble simplicity of 
design, due breadth of surface, contrasted with delicate 
detail. Neither has its full value without the other. How 
well the delicate Gothic traceries and niche work, and the 
lines of the richly carved cornices, contrast with the broad 
surfaces of the massive buttresses and the smooth ashlar of 
the walls. It is thus in nature you may see the delicate 

_ foliage and the fragile flower contrasting with the buttress- 
like rocks, smoothed by the hand of time. Some of the 
best effects of Gothic work are obtained by the use of thick 
walls and small detail, as in windows where the broad 
splay is finished by a slender shaft, giving a fine line of 
light and a delicate shadow, contrasting with the uniform 
light on the wide breadth of surface of the splayed 
jamb. Here, again, you can work out this principle for 
yourself in many ways, both as shown in examples of the 
past and in designing new buildings or their details. In 
many churches in the south of France we see the capitals 
throughout, both large and small, elaborately and richly 
carved, while the rest of the building is of the sternest 
simplicity. The capitals form, as it were, rich bands, 
contrasting with the plain walls and piers. Again you will 
find that the whole practice of mouldings is derived from the 
sense of contrasted light and shade. Vigorous, at times 
even harsh, as in some early Gothic work, the system of 
mouldings became gradually refined to the most gentle 
gradations of light ard shade, the simple roll moulding 
eventually turning into what is termed the ‘wave 
moulding” with the most delicate effect of light and shade 
on its surface. Or, again, in carved work of the great times 
the delicate lines of light on the ridges and the edges of the 
ornament, the half shadows, tender and slight, on which 
the ornament seems, as it were, to rest, then the sudden 
deepening and darkening of the background, to throw out 
in strongest contrast the chief points of the ornament 
into greater light, to rule over the rest. Well considered 
and ably executed, contrast is seen everywhere, full of 
tender grace or decided vigour. The carvér has delighted 
in the effect nature affords everywhere, where there is 
light to see its subtlety. It is our loss that here, in 
England, our dark days are so frequent. The want of light 
has, no doubt, a depressing effect on art. Let us the more 
carefully enlighten our mind’s eye with the thoughtful 
contemplation of the works of other and sunnier countries 
and of brighter days of art. 


Exaggeration of Design. 

Another suggestion that I would make is a negative 
one—the avoidance of extravagance of design and manner. 
For example, avoid extravagant proportions. One has seen 
too much of this of late in Gothic work. A shaft only two 
or three times its diameter in height is surmounted by a 
capital out of all proportion to that shaft. It is an ugly 
affectation and in no way commendable. It is an exaggera- 
tion that becomes a caricature of good art. There is one 
kind of strongly-marked proportion, however, that we 
need hardly fear to carry out in these days—I mean that 
of considerable height. The controlling exigencies of 
economy too often prevent our churches, for example, 
from rising into stately and inspiring proportions. You 
know the high proportion of that, perhaps the most beau- 
tiful of all Gothic churches in the world, Westminster 
Abbey—the most beautiful as regards the architecture of 
the interior. The proportion of Westminster Abbey, that 
of three squares, is excellent, and without any undue 
exaggeration of height. The extravagance of manner I 
have spoken of more often lends itself to stumpy propor- 
tion, without grace or beauty. It is, like other extra- 
vagances, to be avoided. 

Suitability to Position. 

Another principle I would bring before you is to suit 
your design to the place it is meant for and to the 
surroundings among which you are to build. With our 
old buildings in the country one sees an instinctive harmony 
with the sentiment of the aspect of the natural scenery, or, 
it may be, a wise contrast with it. It was not apart from 
this refined feeling that for an old Gothic church, built 
among hills, you will generally find a low broad tower, 
with an affinity for the masses of surrounding scenery ; 
while, on the other hand, on the long, low, level lands the 
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pointing spire will have been lifted in ‘contrag 
horizontal line of the plain, a point of relief w 
traveller’s eye may rest on as he travels" through th 
tonous level country. In towns you may take 
some way, to assimilate your building to those ¢ 
bouring ones of former times, if there be any of < 
interest to command such respect. It is to our los 
many towns in which we may have to build are de: 
any character with which we can harmonise « 
Nevertheless, it should be done where possible, not 
the use of local material but in designing in | 
manner and in harmony with the surroundimg b 
One sees examples of what we must call “bad n 
in this way. The surroundings have been ignor 
here let me say that we need not go abroad: 
in which to design buildings in England. Let us 
the ‘‘ genius loci.” Both in Gothic and Renaissan 
ings among us there has been too much copying of; 
manner unwisely imported from the Continent. | 
English architecture is second to none on th 
for beauty and poetry of design. If abroad the arc’ 
is more grandiose, yet it often lacks the refinen 
the poetry of sentiment of our English work. Tho 


speaks the tongue of every clime,” yet, in a sense, 
have a patriotism in our art. ; ee 
General Harmony. ae 


Another principle is an obvious one—that of } 
not only of style, but of character and feeling thro 
building. Noeclectic school, which mingles styl 
gruously, will ever be long lived or successful. T] 
if not one of continuous discord, affords but o 
harmony. It is true that certain styles, as Got 
themselves to strong construction, while Renaissa 
be more consonant with great richness and de 
detail, as, for example, in plasterwork and the | 
there is a risk of discordant character. It is b 
to attempt any such mingling of styles in a | 
work, however good the effect of different styles c 
may be in an historical building, which has bec 
to from time to time. The mind is satisfied w 
an historical building, but it is irritated by tl 
less conceit of combined styles in a new One. 
look at any complete work of the great periods you 
that they have a unity of feeling and a breadth 
stamped upon them. Look at our abbeys of We: 
and Tintern. I mention these, for you know th 
The same character is given to the whole build 
marvellous degree. Each building expresses, in 
distinctive manner, the sentiment desired, and tl 
true artistic breadth otf effect and of idea. You 
this so in all complete buildings of the great period 
are interpenetrated with one idea, though ther 
utmost variety of detail. ae 


The Use of Colour. 


Another and an important part of an architect's 
connected with colour, whether in the use of marble 
constructional colour, or in painting. A fine eye f 
is a natural gift, as much as a fine ear for music; 
love of good colour may, no doubt, be caught : 
teaching of nature and the great schools of paintin; 
those of the fourteenth century and later on. — 
poor the architectural character of our houses 
beauty of colour may be obtained for our rooms. 
not enough intelligent interest spent on the subje 
decorative effect of our houses. I cannot but ex{ 
hope that they may be made more beautiful in co 
that our rooms may show, not only a jumbled cell 
old things, however beautiful these may be im the 
but that intentional design and harmonious arcl 
character may be given to them. : e 

In the modern decorative treatment of rooms, €\ 
of some dignity, one too often sees mistakes of | 
evident kind. For example, it is the frequent 
practice to colour the cornice of a room as if it wer 
the ceiling ; so if the ceiling is white the cornice 
also, though the walls and woodwork be of colo 
surely the cornice is the crown of the wall, and n 
of the ceiling. The architectural value of a cot 
room is to soften off the harsh line that we get wit 
projecting moulding. This effect is obviously lo 
cornice is coloured like the ceiling and not like 1 
I would just say, before quitting this part of out 
that while we now often see “ dados” introduced, t 
the frieze is too seldom adopted ; yet it is a far bet 
to have a well-designed frieze and no dado rather 
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The frieze, and not the dado, | Members’ Section of the Institute, have been appointed 


o and no frieze. 
rlier arrangement. Let me say, in. passing, that 
do better, in our domestic work, to follow the 
» Renaissance rather than that which is called 
\nne,” and which is a very inferior manner at 
in, there is a fashion for a papered dado. This 
with undue prominence the poor, thin line of the 
ding. Now, this dado moulding, or “ chair rail,” 
re, the cornice of the dado, and the whole should 
same colour. Above this dado moulding there 
wall-paper of good pattern and colour. Such a 
st when it is of two or three shades of the same 
d the spotty and unarchitectural effect of a 
soloured pattern is avoided. Wall-papers were 
sors of damask silk hangings, which were usually 
ur, or different shades of thesame colour. These 
gs, itis true, were the successors of tapestry of 
ur, but the pictured scenes of tapestry take one 
her and altogether different kind of decorative 
ere is nothing in common with tapestry in them, 
- both are for the clothing of a wall. Again, one 
palpable mistakes of colour, such as the use of 
pointing” of brickwork. We need not add to 
and dinginess of our buildings by its use. But 
id chiefly urge on this subject is, that you should 
decorative art in any way beneath your serious 
Here, again, look at the works of the past, of the 
is of Europe. They will be of more use to you 
nitation of Japanese or Chinese work, the fashion 
however ingenious it may be. 


The Study of the Past. 


r principle is the [founding designs on the 
the past. Sir Joshua Reynolds said :—‘‘ The 
nsive your acquaintance is with the works of 
have excelled, the more extensive will be your 
invention, and, what may appear still more like 
_the more original will be your conceptions.” 
hink, eminently true of architectural design. You 
ound your design on some previously executed 
has won your respect and admiration ; but you 
ur Own, your mind’s eye seeing it, thus or thus, 
wholly altered, from that which produced the 
s thus that art hands on in the tradition of art 
of it, which is immortal. 


Consonance with Nature. 


r principle is that of harmony and consonance 
e. We have incidentally spoken of nature as the 
all art. It should be eminently so with the 
rt of architecture. Though our art, like music, is 
tative one, yet its characteristics should be those 
in the spirit, though not in the letter. It is the 
nd the delicacy, the refinement and the richness, 
her great attributes of nature which we should 
to embody in our works, rather than any exact 


Truth. 


th as expressed in architecture much has been 
d written well, more especially by Mr. Ruskin, to 
ching we owe so much in the whole field of art. 
h essential element of good art. I need not dwell 
tof oursubject. Nevertheless, what are many of 
treet fron in the City, and other buildings else- 
ing around us, but examples of most untruthful 
re? Tron columns and iron girders are concealed 
columns and thin stone friezes and the like 
It 1S an unpleasant, and indeed a wretched, 
uilding, without truth or dignity. Should a fire 
ture of the work, the writhing columns and the 
irders will soon show that they are found wanting 


st necessity of good building—stability—and the 
vill be manifest. 


SS 
————————————_—_— 


30W INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


ea general meeting of this Institute was 
the “Oe Mr. James M. Monro, president, in 
oe: ollowing were unanimously elected Fellows 
ft ¢? viZ.:—John M'Lintock Bowie, 53 Buccleuch 
ma Hugh Campbell, 156 St. Vincent Street ; 
; ets David Salmond, both of 225 St. Vincent 
Un by Teported that Principal MacAlister, of 
: i aan had accepted the honorary member- 
i tute. The president, Mr. James M. Monro, 
xander Wingate, chairman of the Associate 
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representatives on the committee supervising the work of . 
architecture in the Technical College, and Mr. T. L. Watson 
was reappointed governor. The Institute was approached 
by the Glasgow District Council for the National Registra- 
tion of Plumbers regarding the appointment of representa- 
tives to that Council, and Mr. H. K. Bromhead was appointed. 
It was reported that the Institute’s prize for measured 
drawings in the Technical College had been awarded to 
Mr. James H. Swanson, Bishopbriggs. It has been pro- 
posed to celebrate the union of this Institute and the 
Glasgow Architectural Association, and that the function 
should take the form of a dinner. 


VICTORIAN GOVERNMENT’S OFFICES. 


HE improvements committee of the London County 
Council report that they have been in negotiation 
with the architect acting for the Government of Victoria as 
to the elevation of the buildings to be erected on the site, 
leased to the Government by the Council, at the junction of 
the Strand with the east spur street. between the Strand 
and Aldwych. Several designs were submitted, but, having 
regard to the importance of the site and to the effect which 
the elevation of the buildings erected thereon will probably 
have on the design of the buildings to be erected with a 
frontage to the Strand on the remainder of the crescent site, 
they did not see their way to recommend the Council to 
approve any of the designs. Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., 
generously offered to assist the Council, and prepared a 
sketch design which the committee and the architect acting 
for the Government of Victoria both approve. Mr. Norman 
Shaw has declined to accept any fee, and the case therefore 
appears to them to be one in which the Council would wish 
to accord its thanks to Mr. Norman Shaw for the services 
which he has _ so generously rendered. The general 
purposes committee concur in the proposal, and it is recom- 
mended :—“ That the thanks of the Council be accorded to 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A, for the services so generously 
rendered by him in connection with the design of the 
elevation of the buildings to be erected on a site in the 
Strand leased by the Council to the Government of 
Victoria.” 


AYR AULD BRIG. 


T the last meeting of the Ayr Auld Brig preservation 
committee Mr. Wilson, the engineer, and Mr. J. A. 
Morris, architect, Ayr, explained the state of the works and 
the progress made. The engineer reported that no great 
difficulties had been met with, that the work was progressing 
satisfactorily, and that the recent great floods had not 
affected the stability of the bridge. A letter was submitted 
from Mr. Alexander Simpson, engineer, Glasgow, who had 
been offered the appointment of honorary consulting engi- 
neer, stating that he was unable to accept the appointment. 
The treasurer reported that the donations to the preserva- 
tion fund amounted to 10,417/. 17s. tod., and that the total 
expenditure to date on preservative works amounted to 
1,199/. The honorary secretaries reported that the trea- 
surer had received from the Edinburgh fund 637/ 5s. 1d, 
and that the secretary of the Glasgow fund had intimated 
that they had over 800/. in bank, which would be shortly 
transmitted. Mr. Dunlop raised the question of the desir- 
ableness of retaining the present undulations of the south 
arch, and also of the parapets, which have for so long been 
a feature of the bridge, and inquiry was made of the 
engineer, who was called in, whether it would be necessary 
to take down the whole of the parapets. Mr. Wilson stated 
that parts of the parapets would have to be taken down, 
but they would not be taken down where it was considered 
unnecessary. Mr. Morris reported that in his opinion it 
was desirable to take down the old gutter and gargoyles, 
and that the replacing of them would be interfered with 
only if they were dangerous. The committee approved of 
the suggestion, and expressed their desire that in view of 
the great antiquity of the structure, the present undulations 
should be retained in every respect so far as possible, and 


‘the hope was expressed that the Town Council of Ayr would 


concur in this. 


At a Meeting of the Royal British Colonial Society of 
Artists the following were elected members : — Terrick 
Williams, Talbot Hughes, Russell Dowson and H. M. 
Rheam, R.I. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue case of Davis v. Mayor, &c., of Bromley, which 
recently came before the Court of Appeal, raises 
and decides a point of some interest to architects and 
builders. The plaintiff had submitted plans to the local 
sanitary authority for draining his house and for a pro- 
posed addition thereto. The defendants refused to 
sanction these plans on the ground that they did not 
comply with their by-laws. The plaintiff therefore 
brought an action against the defendants, the sanitary 
authority, for a declaration that he was entitled to pro- 
ceed with the proposed work and for damages. The 
ground of his action was that the defendants had 
maliciously refused to approve of.these plans. He 
alleged that they had not honestly exercised the 
discretion of approving plans which the Legisla- 
ture had vested in them, but that they had some 
spite against him arising out of some previous litigation, 
and hence it was his plans had not been approved. 
It is clear law that if the Legislature has vested a 
discretionary power of this nature in a public body, and 
if that public body has honestly exercised that discretion, 
their decision cannot be questioned. They may have 
acted unwisely or wrongly ; but if they have honestly 
done their best to come to a decision they have been 
acting in accordance with their powers and no tribunal 
can question that decision. The important question of 
law raised in this case was the question whether the 
presence of some oblique motive would give the party 
aggrieved by an unrighteous decision arrived at from 
such motive a right of action for damages. The Court 
of Appeal held that, even if it were proved that a public 
body had acted under the influence of such a motive, no 
such action would lie. They therefore refused to go into 
the question whether or no the defendants in this case 
had acted as the plaintiff alleged. They held, in accord- 
ance with previous decisions, that if the plaintiff could 
prove the facts which he had alleged, his remedy was 
not an action for damages, but an application to the 
King’s Bench Division for a mandamus to compel 
the local authority to hear and determine properly his 
application. As the Court pointed out, the question 
whether or no a mandamus shall be granted is a matter 
for the decision of the King’s Bench Division, whereas 
the question whether malice has been proved in a civil 
action for damages is a matter for the decision of a jury. 
It cannot be doubted that upon a question of this kind, 
which involves a consideration of ‘the conduct of a 
public body, the King’s Bench Division is a far fairer 
tribunal than a jury, composed, it. may be, either of 
sturdy supporters or sturdy opponents of the authority 
upon whose conduct they would be asked to adjudicate. 


WE have already referred more than once to the 
dispute between the Corporation of Waterford and the 
Commissioners of Waterford Bridge. The bridge is 
constructed of timber, and it is considered to be inade- 
quate for the traffic; moreover, as it has existed for 
over one hundred years, the material is not throughout 
as sound as is desirable. The Corporation are eager 
to erect a new bridge; but the Commissioners would 
not agree without compensation, and much litigation 
followed. Finally, the amount to be paid for the bridge 
and its tolls was left to arbitration. The sum in the 
award was 63,o00/, Neither side was satisfied. Among 
the witnesses was Mr. Max am Enns, who said that a 
ferro-concrete bridge such as the Commissioners pro- 
posed was unsfitable. The length of time the material 
had been in use was not sufficient to enable him to 
determine the durability of the system: The Lord 
Chancellor, who presided at the meeting of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council who heard the appeal, 
came to the conclusion that there was no ground for 
disturbing the decision of the arbitrator, save as to 
the costs. As regards the costs, they would refer 
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the matter of payment to one of the — 
officers, and when they had received: his repor 
would include those costs in the order, — 
would be no costs of the appeal on either 
The case is remarkable. The bridge is not adap 
heavy traffic, and a steel bridge would cost. 50,0. 
least. The owners of the bridge are not prepa 
expend that sum, and believe another bridge cot 
erected for 19,000/, But such is the state of tt 
that a structure on which 1,000/, a year has to | 
pended, and which requires double that “outlay j 
to be safe, will involve the people of Waterford 
expenditure of 63,000/. in addition to the cost 
bridge, while not one cubic foot of the existing 
will be of any use to them, for it all must be ¢ 
away. a= 


Srupents of political economy may rememb 
discussions concerning the value of peasant prop 
ship, and how Cuarves KincsLey prayed “that ; 
angels of civilisation would defend us from it.” 
system was supposed to be exhibited under its 
aspects in France, although ARTHUR Youne, wh 
one of the earliest of its opponents, had to admi 
even among the dunes “the magic of property 
sand to gold.” Of late years the subject has assv 
new, importance, for, in addition to agriculturists 
small scale, France now possesses owners w' 
workmen in towns. According to an American 
there are in all more than eight millions of prop 
of the soil. When the United States Immigratior 
mission recently visited Marseilles it was found © 
sible to ascertain “the average price of land” 
locality, because no transactions ever took 
other than by inkeritance. Although it i 
ficult for working men to own real est 
Marseilles, where there is an excellent penn 
street car service, outlying property is being 
up by families in modest circumstances. There 
a local custom among poor men who feel tha 
must reside in the city of buying an outlying p: 
ground and erecting thereon a ° cabanon” of t 
more rooms, where they spend Sunday and ho 
There are settlements where hundreds of the 
houses are to be found, each with a bit of g 
deserted throughout the week and scenes of 
animation on Sunday ; the most intense rivalry 
ing to have the best garden or most attractive cab 
the day terminating in a reunion, where poetical 
visations are listened to, songs sung and sp 
made. 


WE hear a great deal about the obligations < 
country to the colonies, but it is not so evider 
reciprocity is recognised. The late Mr. SEppo 
New Zealand premier, was more honoured wh 
he appeared in England than if he were some 
potentate. It might therefore be supposed tha’ 
it was arranged to erect a technical college in Au 
as a memorial of him, British architects would be 
to compete for the designing, that is, if the com 
considered there were no architects in New Z 
who were competent to undertake the work. 
strange to say, American architects alone were 1 
Two prizes of 500 dols. and 200 dols. were ¢ 
The first prize was awarded to Mr. TRUMBAt 
Philadelphia, and the second to Messrs. 5™ 
Grosen, of New York. There are many compé 
in this country for technical colleges, and we ne 
therefore envy the American architects. But ¢ 
no doubt a slight was intended to be offered to 
Britain, and on that account the incident de 
notice and remembrance. = | 

| 


y. I, 1907.] 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

erepoM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, STRAND, W.C.— 
ANCE LOBBY—MARBLE STAIRCASE—LAVATORY—UPPER LAND- 
}ENERAL OFFICE—THE BOARD-ROOM. 

ESE new buildings have been erected for the 
United Kingdom Provident Institution opposite 
ment Danes Church, in the Strand, and they 
formally opened by the Chancellor of the 
er last July. The facade is of Portland stone 
base of grey green granite. Some controversy 
en place in connection with the figures which are 
und upon the building. Those on the mezzanine 
present “Justice and Truth,” “Temperance and 
ce,” and “Security and Industry ;” and the 
figures (first-floor window), ‘ Prosperity,” and 
turret)‘ Watchfulness ” and “ Benignity,” all by 
sry Pootr. The other ten figures are by Mr. 
x, and represent “ Faith,” “ Hope,” “ Wisdom,” 
” “Temperance” (2), “Truth,” “ Chastity,” 
se” and “Industry.” The effect of all this sculp- 
somewhat to overcrowd an otherwise fine example 
don street architecture. The main entrance is 
centre of the frontage, and has a recessed porch 
‘onze sliding gates, and the outer doors are also 
d with bronze. On entering, some excellent 
>d mosaicwork by Mr. Dup.Ley Forsytu will be 
1 the vaulted ceiling of the hall, and facing is a 
entation of St. GkEorGcE and the Dragon, designed 
fessor Moira. The walls are lined with some 
ful examples of Cipollino marble from the well- 
‘quarries of the Marmor Company, and supplied 
sssrs. H. T. Jenkins & Son. Throughout the 
s will be found some of the finest specimens 
-blework in this country. They are a special 
» by the architect, partly with the view for effect 
so for the durability of the decoration and the 
te fireproof safety of same. 

e general office has been planned circular, divided 
ght bays by large monolith pilasters supporting 
9s and cornice, from which spring the arch ribs 
ting the cornice in the dome, all of which has 
executed in Greek Cipollino marble; the wall 
s filling the bays being of violet Cipollino, above 
comes the beautiful sculptured frieze, mounted 
background of Pentelicon statuary executed by Mr. 
IN JENKINS, sculptor. The same scheme of marble 
tion is repeated in the entrance hall, the opened 
; being particularly handsome. . The staircase 
g to the first floor is treated solely in marble, 
1 Pavonazzo and Greek Cipollino being used for 
lls, the ceilings here even being in marble, Swiss 
ie Cipollino bands being used with panels of light 
s. In the first floor hall the marble treatment has 
ised to the richest effect, as here the mouldings, 
rs and columns are in Verd Antico marble, the 
nings being of antique Swiss Cipollino, which com- 
on is most pleasing. The pilasters contain inlays of 
stly Princess Blue, which is the precious Sodalite 
Canada, so named after the Princess of WALES, 
vas instrumental in discovering it. The marble 
here Is worthy of note as it is very hand- 
In design and colour, the marbles used being 
Antico, Italian Pavonazzo and Siberian green. 
allthe more pleasing to inspect this work with 
nowledge that the greater part of it has been 
ted by British labour at the factory of Messrs. 
Jenkiys & Son, marble merchants, of Torquay. 

he woodwork throughout the building is of most 
en quality. The most striking is probably the 
-room, the panelling of which has been carried 
y Messrs. W. Aumonier & Son, of London, who 
-xecuted the panelling in the managing director’s 
ae and the smaller rooms on the same 
ind lifts have been supplied by the Otis 
me on the general bronzework by Messrs. 
mi¥y GARDNER & Co,, the leaded lights—of which 
are some fine examples—by Messrs. R. F, 


Pearse & Co., and the electric lighting by Messrs. StRopE 
& Co. The sanitary fittings were supplied by Messrs. 
Joun Botpinc & Son, the skylights by Messrs. Hry- — 
woop & Co., the metalwork by Mr. F. Lynn Jenkins, 
the constructional steelwork .and fireproofing by 
Messrs. Wm. Linpsay & Co., all of London; and the 
locks by Mr. N. E. Ramsay, of Birmingham. The 
architect is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., and the 
builders Messrs. Hiccs & Hit, Lrp. ' 


EOROUGH OF BIRKENHEAD CENTRAL PUBLIC LIBRARY: 


HE accompanying design has been selected in com- 

petition by the assessor, Mr. Cuartes Heatu- 

coTE, of Manchester and London, who was appointed 

by the library committee. The Town Council have also 

accepted the assessor’s award, and the approval of Dr. 

CarRNEGIE has been obtained. It is anticipated that the 
contract will be let in the course of a few months. 

The site for the proposed building is an irregular 
shaped plot of land centrally situated, surrounded by 
three streets, with the main entrance facing the most 
important thoroughfares, namely, Chester Street and 
Market Place South. Owing to the fall of the ground 
and the varying levels of the site, which has been 
partly filled in with débris, the disposition of the 
building on the land has been decided with due 
regard to economy of building on a sloping and peculiar 
shaped site. The building line fixed by the Cor- 
poration permits of the new library having an orna- 
mental forecourt, with footpaths and shrubbery which 
will enhance the appearance of the building when com- 
pleted. 

The design is externally treated in a suitable archi- 
tectural character, English Renaissance being the style 
adopted by the architects. The main corner and side 
elevations are effectively grouped in a dignified manner, 
forming a harmonious public building worthy of such 
an important site. Internally the planning is most 
compact, well arranged, balanced and economical, and 
fits the site. A feature of the scheme is the abundance 
of light, air and ventilation which is provided, also the 
facility for easy working and perfect supervision. 
Every public reading-room is cross-ventilated, and each 
room has windows on. both sides, creating an air cross- 
current (without draughts), and preventing any stag- 
nation or stuffiness in any portion of these rooms. 
Ample means of egress have been provided for the 
public from the lecture hall and first floor by two sepa- 
rate stairs, with spacious crush hall, all leading to 
separate streets. The staircases are of easy gradient, 
the steps regular in number, in short flights, and have 
ample landings. The internal arrangements and fittings 
embody all the latest ideas which have been considered 
worth adopting from similar buildings recently erected 
in different parts of the country. 

All the materials in the internal and external work 
in the various trades would be suitable to the demands 
and character of the building. A natural system of 
ventilation will be adopted throughout the library, with 
forced extraction by an electrically driven fan for all the 
public reading-rooms and lecture hall, so as to prevent 
stagnant air. Apart from open windows and doors, 
provision is made for a copious inflow of fresh air and 
also for the outflow of foul air from the highest and 
warmest point in the various rooms. _ Both the natural 
and artificial means suggested for the various sized 
rooms are under the control of the officials. or hall 
porter, and the fittings will be so placed and specially 
devised to prevent any tampering by. the public. The 
artificial lighting is by electricity, and all cable wires, 
&c., fully protected and easily accessible for repairs. 

Low-pressure hot water has been adopted for the 
heating, being the most economical to work, and owing 
to the low teniperature of the water in the pipes is 
by far the healthiest to adopt in a building where the 
public are likely to be gathered in considerable numbers 
for any length of time. 
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The total estimated cost of the building, including | 


drainage, heating, ventilating, water, gas, electric light 
and sanitary appliances and all joinery, permanent 
fittings and fixtures, ordinary painting, complete and 
ready for use but exclusive of architects’ fees, fees for 
quantities, lithography and printing, clerk of works’ 
salary and the cost of portable furniture, is not to 
exceed the sum of 13,o00o/, <A 5 per cent. margin 
over the foregoing sum is allowed according to the 
conditions of competition. The architects are Messrs. 
W. Epwarpes Sproat & ELpon WaArRwick, 25 Lord 
Street, Liverpool. 


TRINITY HOUSE, WORCESTER. 


CHURCH House was opened last week in Worcester 

in which what remained of the Avenue House form- 

ing a part of the Trinitarian monastery was incorporated. 

The Bishop of Worcester read the following paper on the 
occasion :— 

The church of St. Nicholas is a rectory in the patronage 

of the Bishop of Worcester, and, according to Dugdale, the 
first church on the site was built on the return of our 
countrymen from the first “ Holy War” about a.p. 110c, 
and was dedicated to St. Nicholas—the celebrated patron of 
the time in all dangers, especially at sea—and through 
whose intercession the citizens believed they had escaped 
shipwreck. The old Trinitarian foundation, which was also 
established in the parish of St. Nicholas by. the citizens, 
consisted of brethren and sisters of the Order of the Holy 
Trinity, founded by St. John de Matha and Felix de Valois 
about the year 1197 and confirmed by Pope Innocent III. 
The Trinitarians or Methurine Friars were brought to 
England a.p. 1224, and there were eleven houses of the 
order established in England. The site of the Worcester 
Friary was in the parish of St. Nicholas and near to the 
Old Trinity Hall, the remains of which were pulled down 
a few years ago for the widening of St. Swithin’s Street. 
It seems probable that the property of the. Trinity House 
and Old Bridge House also formed a part of this establish- 
ment. 
The Old Trinity College, which was bodily moved to 
the east side of the (New Trinity Street, and which latter 
was cut through the Trinity properties, is all that remains 
of the old almshouses and dwellings of the Friars on the 
south side of Trinity Lane; but there is strong reason to 
believe that the Old Bridge House, which has this year been 
restored, connected the buildings of the Old Trinity Hall 
and Friary with the house, which has also been restored, 
and is to be made use of as the Worcester Diocesan 
Church House. In the course of this restoration, and 
curiously coincident with the discovery of the crypt of 
the Old Holy Trinity Church or Chapel (beneath the site 
of the new bank at the end of the avenue) it has been found 
that a vaulted passage existed under the houses from this 
crypt to an entrance which had evidently been bricked up a 
long time ago, but which had entrance into the basement 
vault of Trinity House, and from thence it is not difficult to 
trace its probable connection through the Bridge House to 
the ancient Trinity Hall. It is believedthat there was some 
very ancient stone vaultage which may have had connec- 
tion underground with the rectory and dwellings of the 
Friars, but this has not been pursued beyond the wall at 
the south end of Trinity House. 

In the course of excavation to examine the foundations 
of the house as it stood a year ago, it was found that the 
ancient stone foundation was of the strongest character as 
regards the underground walls, but that a superstructure 
of timber and rubble had existed before the brick house 
was built. The timber and rubble had gone so far to decay 
that it was no great wonder that the house was found to be 
falling over (both back and front) so far out of the per- 
pendicular that the high walls of the central hall had split 
up from top to bottom on both sides, and at some time (not 
revealed when) the house had been tied together with iron 
bands passed right through the building from front to back. 
On removing the old papers from the walls these fissures 
were discovered, and also that the stone staircase had 
parted from the walls and the landing, and was merely 
supported on itself and two small iron pillars which had 
been introduced to prevent the total collapse of the stair- 
case. 

On removal of the wooden dado it was also found that 
the inside wall was timber and rubble, and it is clear that 
when the extension of the hall was made and the stone 


staircase was erected, probably 200 years ago, it was 
the outer wall and the extension which was brick thro 
out. The walls have, in fact, been built on the-cld tin 
which, especially on the whole length of the frontage, 
reduced to such decay that they crumbled to dust on b 
handled. _ Hence the work of restoration has necessji 
underbuilding all round and very extensive rebuildir 
the walls. The roof beams were mostly solid, and ; 
of the door joists good; but the floors, though in y 
cases of oak, have tried the patience and tools of 
repairers to a serious extent. It will be seen that ne 
all the back of the house and outer buildings are ent 
new built. a 

The design for the house to increase accommodatior 
happily had the effect of efficiently buttressing up the < 
walls, and has enabled the decay of ages and damp dark 
of the cellarage to give place and opportunity of util 
much waste space there. Some little license has | 
taken in the restoration of the Old Bridge House, 
wherever possible the old timber remains are broug! 
light out of the coats of old plaster which have been dal 
on during centuries to hold the structure together. 
hoped that this little “Chamber on the Wall” may 
happily utilised as the chapel of the restored Old Tr 
House. ee 

It should also be made known that the name “ Aver 
House has been found to be only modern. An old maj 
the sale of the property a hundred years ago names it 
tinctly as ‘‘The Trinity House,” and old letters in 
possession of a family whose ancestor owned it 150 y 
ago are also dated from it as “ Trinity House.” Mo: 
the old deeds in existence merely allude to it as 
‘Capital Mansion House.” It may be of interest to 
that in making a place for some pipe-laying under 
offices from the Avenue to Trinity Lane, some dec: 
remains were found of the old wood-piping used 
conduit for the supply of water to the city from Hen 
Hills to the old reservoir still existing in the Trinity L 
Also that-no less than three old wells have been foun 
the vaults, giving additional ground for the supposition 
these vaultages served some other purpose in the o 
days than mere cellar foundations to the houses. 
troublous times they were doubtless used for concealn 
and large storage. 

In excavating to the foundations some few evidence 
burials have been found, but beyond a small piece 
Roman paving and some bottles which were found bu 
some feet deep no “treasure” has been discovered. — 
New Trinity Hall needs no comment, as it has f 
merely built with all the other new buildings adjoining 
old house since this time last year; but the foundatio 
one side was happily discovered to have been plannec 
the exact line of a very substantial old foundation v 
An old map of the property discloses that at one time 
was a garden wall dividing the kitchen garden from 
flower garden, but this hardly accounts for the g 
strength of the foundation, which may have been in 
past and probably was a wing of the house or some ot 
building. 


IRISH THI RTEENTH-CENTU RY FORTRESSE 


M EMBERS who joined the excursion to Athlone hac 
opportunity of inspecting the castles of Clonmact 
and Roscommon as well as that at Athlone. The pre: 
writer also visited the neighbouring mote near Mo 
Temple, in the parish of Ballyloughloe, county Westme 
and examined the castle of Rinnduin or Randown. Th 
five sites exhibit in their several ways good example 
successive thirteenth-century fortresses. 

The mote at Ballyloughloe, which, indeed, may h 
been constructed before the close of the twelfth centur) 
a typical Norman earthwork, fashioned out of an es 
ridge, and apparently untouched since it bore its woo’ 
tower and wooden palisades. The foundations of a st 
wall 8 feet wide may, indeed, be seen running up the sl 
of the mote, but this was probably to support the bri 
which connected the ‘ tower on high” with the bailey. 
a hasty view, at least, I could see no other signs of a 4 
building. The mote is very steep and lofty, and the te 
surrounding it and connecting with the fosse rount 
shield-shaped bailey to the west is about 30 feet wide. 
the east a crescent shaped bailey was formed by cutting 


* From a paper by Mr. G. H. Orpen in the Journal of 
Roval Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 


oo oo—m—— 
stern extension of the esker by a strong rampart and 
Further to the east lies the nearly dried-up bed of 
igh. The Irish name Baile Jocha luatha means “ the 
of the lake of ashes,” or ‘‘of the dried-up lake.” 
oughloe, #.¢. the Anglo-Norman fortress, was burnt by 
O’Conor in 1234. iced ; 
e castle of Athlone, first built in stone in 1210, shows 
jginal mote revetted with masonry, and bearing a 
‘contemporary keep or donjon. : 
vastle was erected at Clonmacnois in 1213, but the 
i remains of stonework appear to me to be of later 
The castle is mentioned as a royal castle up to 
; but then it seems to disappear from the records, 
suspect that only the earthworks date from this 
_ The keep, whenever it was built, was placed on 
te, and outside the small stone ward may be seen 
ginal bailey, enclosing a much larger area, surrounded 
ee sides by a large fosse, into which the waters of the 
on were probably diverted. The scarp of the ditch has 
henrampart. Round the mote on the landward side the 
. of the fosse is on a higher level,and probably the water 
sver conducted here. As an extra defence, however, 
anterscarp of this ditch bears a lofty rampart. From 
eat Jumps of disjointed masonry that lie scattered 
and from their positions, it seems quite certain that 
ne keep was blown up by gunpowder, so it probably 
until the sixteenth century. It is clear, however, that 
was no royal castle here even in the latter half of the 
anth century, or we should have some mention of it 
records. ‘The castle, like the monastery, was built at 
d of a long esker ridge, with low marshy land to the 
and south. The river is deep at Clonmacnois, and 
never could have been a ford here, but in 1158 there 
wicker bridge. Perhaps the mote castle was erected 
rd this bridge and protect the monastery, otherwise 
not easy to see what strategic purpose it served. 
bly it was abandoned as a royal castle soon after 
and possibly the stone castle was subsequently 
yy a bishop of Clonmacnois. Further research into its 
y and a more critical examination of its remains may 
‘more light upon it. 
ie castle of Rinnduin, or Randown, first erected in 
was a sort of promontory castle on a tongue of land 
x out into Lough Reeand included no artificial mound. 
eep, however, is on a slight elevation, and was further 
| on two long barrel vaults. The existing remains are 
bly in the main subsequent to 1270, when the castle 
urned or thrown down by Hugh O’Concr, and James 
irmingham was fined 400 marks for failing to keep it 
The ward of the castle, the work on which was tem- 
ily suspended in 1233, has no doubt been more than 
reconstructed since. The walls are well preserved, 
are pierced with small, nearly square loopholes. 
ated from the keep by the entrance archway, and on 
1ewhat lower level, is a rectangular building about 
16 feet internally, having on the first floor two large 
headed windows and pierced on the ground floor 
small rectangular loops. This was probably the new 
or the construction of which, in the years 1299-1302, 
ird of Oxford, sheriff of the county, was allowed 
Is. 2d., besides 20s. granted to him for superintending 
onstruction. All these buildings—keep, courtyard 
hall—are closely surrounded on all sides, except 
e they abut on the lake, by a deep and wide fosse, 
1 used to be, no doubt, flooded with water from 
lake. This fosse is also carried across the whole 
of land in a south-westerly direction to meet the 
in this way isolating by a belt of water not only the 
*, but a considerable piece of land beyond, which thus 
ne an island. This seems to justify and explain the 
ment in the Annals of Loch Cé (1236) that Felim and 
ost went across the badhun at Rinnduin and “over 
itch of the island in which all the cows of the country 
- The entrance to the courtyard is through a round- 
ed archway of cut limestone, with grooves for the port- 
, and just outside at each edge of the fosse are piers of 
mry which probably bore the bridge repaired in 
‘9. About 700 yards further to the north the whole 
nsula is cut off by a wall extending from shore 
lore. This wall is about 4 feet thick and 14 feet 
le has at intervals square projecting turrets 
: a feet internal measurement, with plain loops 
Me: long and 3 to 6 inches wide; also a strongly- 
onde Inside this wall was probably the vill 
nd n, Ww lich is mentioned several times in our 
Ss, and in aid of the enclosure of which a grant was 
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made in 1251. The castle appears to have been built to 
command the navigation of the lake, and there were profits 
from the ferry (I suppose across the lake) at this spot. I 
have found nothing in the records to support (but much that 
seems inconsistent with) the assertion of Professor Stokes, 
that the castle of Rinnduin belonged from the first to the 
Knights Hospitallers. In 1372 John O’Dubagain, the topo- 
grapher of the northernshalf of Ireland, died in the com- 
munity of John the Baptist at Rirnduin. The Hospitallers 
Were probably located in the vill; but I doubt if the foun- 
dation of their priory goes back, as has been stated, to the 
time of King John. 

Finally, Roscommon Castle, built in 1269, and perhaps 
largely re-edified in 1278-9, is a large quadrangle, with pro- 
jecting round towers at the corners and principal gateway, 
It is purely Edwardian in plan and had no keep. It was 
recovered from the O’Conors in 1569, and was afterwards 
restored to suit the times. The Tudor windows, &c, are, 
perhaps, due to Sir Nicholas Malbie, governor of Connaught, 
who got a grant of the castle, and was “‘a great builder” 
there about the year 1580. 

Thus in these five castle sites I think we may recognise 
(1) a mote and bailey site, where the original wooden 
defences, perhaps of the time of Henry II., were never 
replaced by stone; (2) a mote which bears a nearly 
contemporary polygonal stone tower, dating from the close 
of John’s reign ; (3) a mote with its earthen bailey and wet 
ditch, dating from the same period, on which, after the 
lapse of some time, a rectangular keep and small courtyard 
were built; (4) a promontory castle consisting of a rec- 
tangular keep and stone courtyard, isolated by a wet ditch, 
dating in plan from the time of Henry III.; (5) a purely 
Edwardian castle, restored in Tudor times, which never 
had a keep. 


RESTORATION IN SCOTLAND. 

A’ “Old Glasgow Exhibition” has been held in the 

Trades Hall. One of the speakers was Principal 
MacAlister of the university. He said he did not propose 
to offer them a set discourse on Old Glasgow, its history 
andits monuments. He was too younga citizen to venture 
far on that subject in the presence of his seniors, who knew 
and loved Old Glasgow so well. A few reflections of a 
general kind were all he could fitly present them at the 
opening of that day’s proceedings. They might have 
noticed that His Majesty the King had lately shown his 
enlightened interest in civic antiquity by his letter urging 
the preservation of Crosby Hall, an interesting and beauti- 
ful example of Medizval architecture in the City of London. 
The King recognised that it was fatally easy to destroy such 
a memorial of the past, and that it was impossible to build 
it up again. Once lost it was lost forever. The hope of 
London seemed to lie in the munificence of a few wealthy 
men or corporations, who might be moved to preserve 
the structure in which His Majesty was _ interested. 
Here in Glasgow, faced with a similar problem, they ap- 
peared to have taken a better way. For the preservation of 
the ancient house from which the Society took its name 
they had relied on the many, not the few; and they 
proposed not merely to rescue the house from the de- 
stroyers, but to maintain it on a wide basis of public 
support for the enjoyment of all, and the use and service of 
all. While it would stand as a landmark of the city’s 
history, they had sought to inweave the literary and 
antiquarian activities of a living Society with the grey 
traditions that clung to its ancient walls. Under their 
guardianship Provana’s Lordship would not be-a mere 
dead relic—venerable indeed, but unrelated to the intel- 
lectual life of Glasgow; it would become a visible and 
palpable link uniting past and present generations of 
Glasgow citizens. That aspect of their action it was 
which specially appealed to him, and he did not 
doubt that it would appeal also to multitudes of 
others who were not more professed antiquaries than 
he was. The cathedral close by would lose, for 
him at least, much of its beauty and value, considered as a 
memorial of the piety and skill of our forefathers, if it were 
left empty and unused, a mere gazing-stock for the passer- 
by. Its significance was enhanced by the fact that it was 
still made to subserve the sacred purpose to which that 
piety and skill were consecrated by the builders. Ancient 
history, whether embodied in mouldy annals or in crumbling 
stones, was apt to leave us cold unless it was brought into 
organic relation with the life of to-day and with the history 
that was being made before our eyes. But when it was 
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used to illustrate and exemplify the great principle of 
continuity which runs through life in all its ages and stages, 
then and then only the dead bones lived, and live men felt 
that ancient history touched them very nearly. The past 
became more than “a tale that is told;” it shed light upon 
the evolution of the present, and helped to explain this per- 
plexing world, which so sadly needed explanation. 

For the like reason he might confess, at the risk of 
obloquy from the “ Anti-Scrape Society,” that he rejoiced 
in the so-called “restoration” of the abbey church of Iona. 
It had long been a wind-swept ruin, gazed at by summer 
tourists and quarrelled over by archeologists. The in- 
evitable processes of decay would soon have left nothing 
to gaze at or to quarrel over, and peace would have come 
when only a desert remained. Much criticism had been 
levelled at the manner of its structural repair; so at least 
his co-trustees informed him. On that subject it would be 
unbecoming for him, the last and youngest of them, to say 
a word either of agreement or dissent. But that the double 
purpose of its restoration was right and laudable he was 
persuaded. That purpose was the same as _ theirs— 
to conserve the ancient fabric by all proper means, 
but also to revive and maintain its serviceableness 
to living men. Time had been the arch-innovator; 
it had decayed the substance, it had obstructed the use of 
that temple of our fathers. That was the truest conser- 
vatism which sought to undo the innovations of time und 
to restore the venerable building to its venerable service. 
Another generation, if not the present, would be grateful 
for this effort of their own, when it found the tradition of 
that sacred site, hallowed by its memories of Columba and 
the early dawn of Christianity in Scotland, still alive and 
effectual after more than a millennium of years. The crude- 
ness of our modern civilisation was redeemed and mellowed 
when we were thus made conscious of the subtle bonds 
of descent and inheritance that united us with the older 
world. To come nearer home again, it was, to his 
mind, a grievous loss to the community when the old 
College buildings in the High Street were destroyed. 
The visible embodiment of our academic traditions, the 
silent witness of our long and stirring academic history 
was then done away beyond recall. We were proud of the 
splendid pile on Gilmorehill, with its spacious courts and 
halls, round which in time no doubt memories would cluster 
like the young ivy which was here and there beginning to 
aspire at the foot of its walls. The new building was nobly 
fitted for its high purposes, as the old had doubtless ceased 
to be. But still the old had its spiritual value, even its 
educational value, for our students and graduates and 
citizens; and while he prized the amenity of the West, he 
could not but regret that so little remained to remind 
them of their origin in the East. Let him say, to prevent mis- 
understanding, that he had no thought of reverting to their 
old abode. He was not sorry that the houses of principal 
and professors now looked out on something brighter than 
the Vennel. He would not move a finger in the direction 
suggested by an American man of letters, who like many 
of his countrymen was strong for all that savoured of 
antiquity. He wrote thus to him during the summer :— 
‘Of course you will cause the university to leave the 
fantastic modern buildings it at present occupies, and 
return into the truly venerable quarters where Francis 
and Rashleigh were parted by Rob Roy.” No, he recog- 
nised unreservedly that the university had to flit or perish 
of asphyxia. But though, as he had said, he admired 
the grand new mansion, he wished that the old home 
also had been allowed to remain. It might have been 
adapted to some other academic purpose. It might have 
even kept an honoured place as the seat of literary and 
antiquarian fellowships such as their Society. We and 
our successors might still have taken “pleasure in her 
Stones,” and contemplated with profit the rock from 
which we were hewn. And the continuity of the modern 
with the early history of the university, which dignified 
our common life and gave it perspective, would have been 
more easily realised by the inheritors of its renown. 
Regrets like these are vain, however, unless they led us to 
actlon—such action as was still open to us, such action as 
their Society had taken in procuring the conservation of 
their eponymous abode and in bringing together that exhi- 
bition on its behalf. “ Let Glasgow flourish,” they said; 
let it flourish like the tree upon its shield. Yes, but do not 
forget its roots. They were worthy of solicitude, for 
through them the city has drawn its life from the rich soil 
of the ages. Principal MacAlister concluded by declaring 
the exhibition open and commending it to the citizens. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EXERCISES. 


Apa subjoined exercises were offered to the stud, 
this year’s examination of the Board of Edu 
They will be found useful by many students. The ex 
in other branches of art—viz. ornament, perspectiy, 
hand, &c.—are also deserving attention. : ie 


Section TI. 


Draw in elevation one complete column with its 
bate and entablature belonging to a Greek Dorie o 
order and a similar example of the same Roman 
The column, unless it belongs to a circular building 
an angle column, and the lower diameter in each cas 
1 inch. Draw attention to any striking difference 
Greek and Roman treatment of the order you select. 

Make a careful sketch or drawings of a Greek 
thian capital or of a Roman Corinthian or Composite 
So as to measure at least 5 inches high; make to a 
scale a sketch of a single acanthus leaf from suc 
showing both a Greek and a Roman variety. ee 

Make a section to measure at least 5 inches in 
through a Roman Corinthian or Composite cornic 
addition, make sketches or geometrical drawings to a 
scale of one of the modillions and of one of the 
under the corona, or draw in section and eleyatior 
other members of the cornice each to measure not le; 
1z inches in height with the appropriate carved « 
ments in each case. ee 

Make drawings of a small Classic building or of | 
a larger building; if not to scale, give a few of the 
dimensions approximately. The drawing should be 
cient to show the general character and appearance 
building, with some details of its construction, inc 
the method of roofing it and of its mouldings and e 
ments. A Greek temple or propyleeum, a Roman b 
or the peristyle of a house would be suitable. 


Section IT, 


Make an elevation at least 6 inches in height of th 
of an important church or cathedral of any period of 
developed Gothic; give the approximate date. I 
about half the arch on either side and the string belo 
triforium. Draw to a larger scale a plan of the pi 
sections of the cap and base and of the arch mou 
Indicate the joining of the masonry. “<a 

Make drawings of a rich or important example of ( 
woodwork and indicate the manner in which it is fr. 
Give detail sketches of any mouidings and of any ca 
used to enrich the example. An ornamental open ti 
roof, a rich half-timber gable, a chancel screen or 
stalls are suggested as suitable. ES 

Make a sketch plan of an English Renaissance bui 
erected during the seventeenth century in which one 
or more is employed. Give details of part of the bu 
showing how the order is applied and any special et 
ments that are made use of. 

Make drawings of two openings (doorways or winc 
from Renaissance buildings of a somewhat ornam 
character. One is to be an example of trabeated, the 
of arched construction. Add brief notes pointing ot 
chief advantages of each form of construction and th 
cautions that must be observed in employing each. 


Section ITT, 


Draw the plan and an elevation and section of a bui 
that you have personally visited and studied. Sho 
clearly as possible the nature of the construction an 
decorative treatment. Attention should be given to 
ness and precision in drawing—-any features which r 
need not be drawn completely more than once. Giv 
name and approximate date of the example selected. 

Make a careful sketch with figured dimensions, or 1 
drawings to scale of some feature from a Mediceve 
Renaissance building that you have yourself meas' 
The subject selected, which should be typical of the pé 
to which it belongs, should include some carving or S‘ 
ture. Show all details of construction, sketch to a lz 
scale profiles of all mouldings, and add brief notes 4 
materials employed. 


Section IV. 4 

Write a short account of some building you have vi 
and studied, which should not exceed two pages in lel 
Notes as to the date or dates of erection should be t 
Describe the general disposition and treatment of 
various parts of the building and any noteworthy feat 
especially characteristic of the style or styles emp!0 
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terials used in construction should be described and 
ner in which they affected the construction. 
trate by sketches, with the addition of brief explana- 
tes when necessary, the following terms :—Acro- 
annulet, baluster, bema, bondstone, cartouch (one 
y only), cymatium, dog-tooth enrichment, dripstone, 
ire, eustyle, frieze, gable, guilloche, minaret, 
e, newel, pendentive, podium, purlin. 
Architectural Design. 

‘section and plan of a sash-frame and a casement 
he latter in two heights with transome. J 
e ashort specification for painting walls, door and 
of a bath-room. What is meant by priming, 
in, sprigged, flatted, clere coling ? ty; 
. examples of hinges. What is cross garnet, rising 
rliament hinges? | 

; Subject. 
gn aclock tower as a memorial in a large town. 
» is supposed to be an open one, in the centre of a 
or “place.” The base should be utilised for drinking 
1s, and there must be access to the clock internally 
_Jadder is sufficient). The height of the tower must 
more than 75 feet, and the width of the base not 
an 25 feet. ; 
srials, brick or stone, or both in combination. 
drawings required are :—(1) Sketch plan and eleva- 
owing scheme to be adopted; (2) three plans, a 
plan, plan of clock chamber, and a roof plan, to the 
f 8 feet to 1 inch; (3) one section, to the scale of 
o 1 inch; (4) one elevation, to the scale of 8 feet to 


ther drawing must be attempted either :—-(1) Some 
to the scale of 4-inch to 1 foot; or (2) a perspective. 


HICHEN PRECEPTORY AND CHURCH. 


Saturday afternoon Glasgow and Edinburgh districts 
f the Scottish Ecclesiological Society paid a visit to 
ient preceptory of Torphichen, the principal Scottish 
ce of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
John Edwards said that the Order of St. John of 
em early in its history established itself in Scotland, 
it found the country a recruiting ground for the 
warriors required for Eastern warfare. Men were a 
le asset to the Hospitallers—owing to. death and 
thinning their ranks—and they found that Scotland 
sed this asset. It was generally stated that the 
tory was founded by David I., and this, although not 
certain, is very probable. The first charter which 
mention of the Order in Scotland is dated 1160. 
arly masters are known to us only by name, as 
story is very fragmentary in its early period, but 
time of the Scottish War of Independence the 
master, Alexander de Wells, who was an English- 
was found with his followers on the side of King 
d, and is said te have been slain at the battle of 
: A few months previous to this Sir William 
¢ had taken possession of the preceptory, the knights 
withdrawn to Linlithgow. Here he issued the only 
‘granted by him that has come down to us. In it he 
himself “Guardian of the realm of Scotland and 
il of the Armies of the same.” Mr. Edwards then 
rapid sketch of the subsequent preceptors down to 
1e of James II., when Sir Henry Livingstone, second 
the first Livingstone of Kilsyth, is found in office. 
amily became one of great importance, holding even- 
two earldoms—those of Linlithgow and Callander. 
illiam Knollis, who succeeded Livingstone, was one 
most distinguished holders of the office. He was the 
be called Lord St. John, a title which his three suc- 
s—Sir George Dundas, Sir Walter Lindsay and Sir 
Sandilands—also bore. Henceforward the lay character 
ninated over the clerical, and the head of the Order in 
nd sat among the peers of the realm. Sir George 
’S Succeeded to the title in 1504. He was the school- 
of Hector Boece, and was noted for his learning. 
is also strenuous in vindicating the privileges of the 
against all parties attempting to infringe them, and 
not hesitate to take legal proceedings against the 
st and bailies of Stirling for “ brekand ye prevelege of 
John’s.” His nephew and successor—Sir Walter 
ay—raised a monument to his memory at Torphichen 
38, part of which still exists with the following 


ats ; 
ption :—" Valterus Lyndesay hujus successor et ex 


sorore nepos hoc monumentum fieri fecit 1538.” Sir 
James Sandilands succeeded Sir Walter Lindsay in 1547. 
Having espoused the doctrines of the Reformation, he 
resigned in 1563 the preceptory—with the different lands, 
baronies and other properties—into Queen Mary’s hands, 
and received a Crown charter regranting them to him and 
his heirs united into one barony of Torphichen. A _ short 
reference to the large estates belonging to the Order in 
pre-Reformation times concluded the paper. Sir James 
Balfour Paul, in seconding a vote of thanks to Mr. Edwards, 
moved by Dr. Cooper, stated that it was in the minds of 
some to form some kind of society, philanthropic or other- 
wise, to perpetuate the Knights Hospitallers, and he hoped 
that such would soon be an accomplished fact. 

According to Mr. T. Ross, the architect, Torphichen 
Church had been a building of much importance. Along 
with the old-fashioned village, it is situated well up 
the ridge of hills that separate the valleys in which Lin- 
lithgow and Bathgate are respectively situated, and from 
either of which it is some three or four miles distant, and 
quite out of the tourist beat; indeed, few people go there, 
but it is well worth visiting, both for its natural beauty and 
its great historical associations. The church and village 
are situated in a hollow among the hills, and it is with 
something of surprise that one sees for the first time the 
great massive tower and lofty church in this lonely, out-of- 
the-way spot. One’s first idea is that it is an old baronial 
keep, with wide ample chimneys on the gables, with its 
weather-worn battlements and roofs still intact. But the 
sight of the surrounding churchyard, with its many quaint 
monuments, the traceried windows, and the parish church 
with its belfry, soon reveals the true character of the build- 
ing, which shows the remains of a large cross church, of 
which the north and south transepts and crossing, with the 
lofty central. tower, covered with a saddle-backed roof, still 
remain in a state of fair preservation. The parish church, 
an interesting structure of the seventeenth century, occupies 
the site of the ancient nave. Of the choir, part of the north 
wall remains, along with the east gable. The whole length 
of the fabric has been about 155 feet from east to west, the 
transepts being about 70 feet from north to south. These 
latter are groin-vaulted in three compartments. In the 
centre compartment are the finely moulded piers and 
arches for supporting the tower, rising to a height of 
about 30 feet (the tower itself being about 70 feet high), with 
the usual round aperture in the centre so invariably found 
in the vaults of all Scottish towers. There isa fine traceried 
window in each transept, one in the south gable and the 
other in a side wall. From the north transept there has 
evidently extended outwards a long row of domestic build- 
ings, of which the remains of one exist about 100 feet 
away, and from the apartment next the transept a window 
of an upper floor still remains looking into the church. 
This window is provided with side seats, so that the 
occupants of the chamber could participate in the church 
service without going into the church. 

The peculiar feature of Torphichen is the upper chambers, 
four in number, one over each transept, and two, one above 
the other, in the tower. These are reached by a wheel 
stair, now in a very broken condition. These rooms are of 
a fair size, about 20 feet square, and with their thick walls 
and quaint small arched windows one can easily realise 
how comfortable they were with their blazing fires in the 
long nights of centuries ago. 

These buildings probably date from about the beginning 
of the fifteenth century; but a small fragment, now built 
into the wall beneath the great west arch of the tower, is of 
the Transitional period of the twelfth century. It consists 
of a round arch supported on shafts having carved capitals, 
and may have been the chancel arch of the first church of 
Torphichen. The data for the early history of the place is 
not very great, but this arch is as good as a charter for its 
period. There are other details, built into the walls, 
belonging to the period between the foregoing dates, which 
quite bear out the statement of Mr. John Edwards, of 
Glasgow, when he infers from a grant by Edward I. of three 
oak trees to the Master of Thorfighyn that building opera- 
tions were in progress then. Shortly after this, in 1296, 
the brethren of Torphichen sent a petition to Edward I., 
which shows how firm his grasp of Scotland was. They 
say :—That whereas itis a great security to the English resi- 
dents in Scotland to have access to a castle or fortress near 
them, in case of many accidents which might arise, although 
the land is now settled, he would be pleased to grant them of 
his Grace the privilege of access into the castle of Linlith- 
gow, which is only two leagues from Torphichen, for the 
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safety of themselves and their goods when there shall be 
need, and as an aid and defence for the said castle if 
necessary, and that he would send a letter to this effect, if 
he please, to his Constable of Linlithgow.” As Mr. 
Edwards remarks, the king was not quite sure about the 
hospitallers, but grants the petition, “ provided that the 
Constable be sure of them.” Two years later, in 1298, 
Wallace is in possession at Torphichen, and grants a 
charter, the only one by him which has come down to us, 
and the memory of this still survives among the inhabitants, 
as they can show you the sword of Wallace carved on an 
old tombstone now doing duty as the lintel of the curious 
window looking into the north transept already referred to. 


MODERN GERMAN FURNITURE. 


A VERY marked change in the general character of 
interior decoration has occurred during the past 
few years in Germany. The present school of architects, 
painters, decorators and designers is aiming at artistic 
effects in which simplicity is the. dominant note. The 
demand is for symmetry and grace of outline and broad, 
even surfaces with effective chromatic harmonies, but dis- 
cards the mass of minor accessories and the elaborate 
detail which have hitherto characterised the treatment of a 
German interior and the art of the upholsterer. This 
change, according to the American consul at Chemnitz, was 
strongly pronounced last year in the exhibits of furniture 
and decorative designs at the industrial exhibitions held at 
Nurnberg, Yurikan and other places, and especially at the 
exhibition of German industrial art in Dresden. At the 
latter there were exhibits of over 100 completely furnished 
rooms. Nowhere were fringes, tassels, galloons or the like 
visible. Woodwork was almost invariably smooth, and but 
rarely touched by the carvers’ tools. 

The change in public taste is so marked that it has 
affected several well-established Saxon industries so 
seriously that the Government has felt compelled to care- 
fully consider the situation, and ascertain whether any 
measures can be taken to relieve the stagnation in the 
group of trades directly involved. The Minister of the 
Interior recently called upon the Chemnitz Chamber of 
Industry for a full report upon the matter, together with its 
recommendations. Chemnitz, like other German cities, 
has, in addition to its Chamber of Commerce, also a 
Chamber of Industry—Gewerbe-kammer—directly repre- 
senting in the productive industries both capital and 
labour. The Chamber has recently communicated its 
report to the Minister, and the following is a sum- 
mary of its conclusions. In regard to such uphol- 
sterer’s accessories as are produced by a branch of the 
so-called passementerie manufacture, there is no question 
on the part of the trade but that the tendency of modern art 
is completely opposed to the further utilisation of their 
creations. This is strongly marked in the costlier forms of 
furniture, less so in the cheaper forms. The chief cause is 
the demand for smooth, even surfaces, in harmony with the 
prevailing canons of taste. In the category of less expen- 
Sive furniture the unwillingness to pay present prices for 
trimmings of good quality has limited the use to some 
extent. Upholsterers complain that heavy fringes, tassels 
and similar accessories, which formerly gave them much 
remunerative employment, now are completely banished, or 
are replaced by modest, inexpensive edgings. Until recently 
they were frequently called upon to undertake complicated 
designs of folded stuffs in the interior decorations of rooms, 
which involved preliminary sketches and a high grade of 
artistic ability in the execution of the plans. The present 
style of decoration calls for simple materials, free from 
folds, with a limited amount of embroidery, which are 
found ready made in shops, and involve no special ability 
in arranging. Plaster decorators and wood-carvers and 
turners state that their trades have all suffered seriously 
from the prevalent fashion for smooth surfaces on furniture 
and in decorative architectural features. 

The Chamber has appointed a special Commission of 
experts to study the case, and the opinions of the members 
of this Commission are worthy of note. One member, an 
architect and professor in the technical college, declared 
that from the hygienic standpoint he was strongly opposed 
to any return to former styles, and in favour of extreme 
simplicity in all furnishings. Another member, the Presi- 
dent of the Industrial Art Society, emphasised the fact that 
the modern decoration methods meant more light anda free 
movement of air inthe home than was formerly the case. 


Further, the new movement had lifted German de 
art from a condition of stagnation, and it was now 
meet competition in the world’s markets. It wa 
regretted that it involved temporary loss for q_ 
trades, but the future development would soon off 
for the workpeople now so seriously affected. oo 
The Commission was, however, unanimous] 
opinion that the tendency towards simplicity wa 
overdone, and was in danger of becoming a ee 
a healthy, artistic development. Symptoms of the ; 
appear to be already visible. The older patterns a 
favoured in the orders given for the choicest kinds 
stuffs employed in upholstery. There is a falj 
in the demand for perfectly smooth and even 
of furniture. Projects for intervention on the | 
the Government, by offering prizes for designs | 
mony with the older fashions, and by influenc; 
courses of instruction in the schools of. industr 
were rejected as unwise and useless. It was re 
as entirely outside the province of an adminis 
to attempt to stem or guide movements which ¢ 
exclusively questions of public taste and fashion, 
intrude into the domain of esthetics. This recom; 
tion will no doubt be followed by the Saxon Gover 
In the present state of unexampled prosperity in r 
the industries of Saxony, especially in the textile br: 
the classes of workmen affected by these changes wi 
said, easily find occupation. At present, however, th 
inclined to treat the apostles of “the simple life’ 
scant courtesy. se: 


THE NATIONAL GALLERIES OF SCOTL 
HE Board of Trustees for the National Galle: 
Scotland decided some months ago that it wo 
advisable in the interests of the National Gallery ai 
National Portrait Gallery to make certain transfere: 
works of art from the one to the other. This res 
has now been given effect to, says the Scotsman, 
director of the galleries, Mr. James L. Caw. A fe 
traits, of which the interest was primarily historica 
been transferred from the National Gallery to the F 
Gallery, and others in which the artistic interes 
dominated over the biographical have been brough' 
Queen Street to the Mound. Among the former clas 
be specially mentioned the two portraits by Ale: 
Nasmyth of Robert Burns, the national poet—the 
known head and the cabinet full-length. These hav 
been hung in the National Portrait Gallery, alongs 
other three portraits of the poet—that by Peter Tayl 
of the earliest of the set, the Myres silhouette, done ir 
and the beautiful Reid miniature, perhaps the mos 
resting of all the Burns portraits, which was execu 
Dumfries shortly before his death. The whole f 
strong and quite unique group. Another portrait tal 
Queen Street is that of David Hume, the philosopt 
Allan Ramsay, which constitutes an important addi 
the Gallery of national men of mark. hee 
krom the Portrait Gallery there has been taken 
Mound, by the permission of the trustees of the D 
Hamilton, the noble full-length portrait of the second 
of Hamilton by the Dutch artist, Daniel Mytens. B 
The Hague about the end of the sixteenth century} 
artist was for some time Court painter to King Char 
until he was superseded by his more brilliant neig) 
Vandyke. The Duke of Hamilton here portraye 
second in the title—received a mortal wound in the s 
of Charles II. at the Battle of Worcester. He is also. 
sented at the Portrait Gallery in a group with Laud 
painted by Cornelius Janson. The young Duke, whe 
aristocratic mien, is elegantly posed. He is attire 
silvery grey velvet corded costume of a Cavalier, 
pointed doublet, slashed on the breast and sleeves, $ 
lace collar, wide knee breeches and grey jack boots 
his head is a full wig. In his left hand is a black Ca 
hat; the right, carried to the hip, holds a staff. For 
ground there is a Classic terrace with marble bas' 
pillar in a rich brown tint, a turquoise shaded ° 
curtain on the left, and a conyentionalised land 
The painting is careful and distinguished, esPé 
of the picturesque costume, and the silvery © 
ing gives much charm to the portrait. This work has 
hung in the first gallery not far from a splendid 
formed by centring the Rembrandt and supporting itt 
two portraits by Franz Hals. Another portrait, ali 
artistic and historical interest, is that of Margaret 
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‘Henry VIII. and queen of James IV. of Scotland. 
py the Flemish artist, Jan Mabuse, who flourished 
a of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
; This portrait is in his early Flemish style, 
e went to Italy and became Italianised. Painted 
el, the portrait, bust size, is that of a sweet young 
: rich brown hair, dark brown eyes, a dainty mouth 
ty chin. On her head is a quaint jewelled chaplet 
and silver and redtints. The dark velvet robe is 
ut and open at the bosom, and shows at the sleeves 
satin lining. Round the neck is a velvet band 
a jewel in pearls and rubies; and over the 
s is a massive gold chain with large open links. 
» little hand with rings on two of the fingers is 
0 the bosom; the other is toying with an open 
esting on a rose-tinted piece of drapery upon a 
rytable. The face is notable for the warm, bloom- 
ir in fine preservation, and the portrait generally 
nished workmanship put upon it. . 
ie’s portrait of himself as a young man—an admir- 
se of work—is now at the Mound, hung in the last 
on the right of a new landscape by Crome, referred 
yrmer notice. The subject of this latter work is a 
yin Wales, and out of simple materials the artist 
ted an impressive picture. An interesting portrait 
ansferred from the Queen Street Gallery is that of 
er Runciman the artist, who was master of the 
school of the Board of Trustees in 1773, and his 
John Brown, a portraitist of the same period, in 
discussion over a passage of Shakespeare’s 
st,” which is open before them. Runciman, in a 
crimson cowl with tassel and striped gown, is a 
gure. The work, dated 1784, belongs to the Society 
juaries. There have also been transferred to the 
a portrait of Sir Hugh Paterson of Bannockburn, 
1 Thomas Seton, a little-known Scottish painter 
he last quarter of the eighteenth century; and a 
oup in rich colour, showing some deterioration, by 
/Geddes, of Terry, the actor, and his wife, Elizabeth 
h,a daughter of Alexander Nasmyth, who painted 
ns portrait. It was this Mr. Terry who dramatised 
er ofthe Waverley novels—Scott called it “ terrified ” 
e Edinburgh stage in the beginning of the nineteenth 


charming portrait of Mrs. Bruce of Arnot, by Allan 
y, the acquisition of which by the Board of Trustees 
ntioned about a fortnight ago, now hung on a screen, 
n much admired for its grace and delicacy. The 
ork by W. E. Lockhart, “Gil Blas and the Arch- 
of Granada,” has been placed in the fourth octagon. 
its story well and, alike in its correct draughtsman- 
drich, glowing colour, it is in all respects an excellent 
eof the art of the painter. In this octagon, on the 
he great portrait by Gainsborough of the Hon. Mrs. 
1 has now been centred, and is well supported by 
n’s portrait of Dr. Adam and by Watson-Gordon’s 
t of the Provost of Peterhead, by a landscape by 
and the “School Scalin’” by Sir George Harvey ; 
opposite a fine wall has been formed by giving a 
to Thomas Duncan’s group of “ Anne Page and 
tag and supporting it by Raeburn’s portraits of Major 
, with his horse, and Macdonell of Glengarry. 
yiece of antique sculpture with which the Gallery 
st been presented by Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, 
an of the Board of Trustees, is that of the head of 
1found atThebes. The nose is damaged, but other- 
1¢ work is in good preservation. The face has great 
, and the tint of the marble, with age, is soft and ivory- 
The head, it is suggested, is the work of a Grecian 
1, who lived not earlier than 200 B.c. and not later 
0A.D. One reason for assigning it to this period is 
lere are signs of portraiture in the face. It is not a 
/ generalised face such as prevailed in earlier 
n sculpture. This antique is an interesting addition 
small collection of sculpture in the Gallery. 


eresting Discoveries have been made during the 
now in progress, of repairing the parish church of 
rooke. The removal of loose plaster from the east 
‘as revealed two windows in the upper part of the 
ie =e errs preservation, and also traces of wall- 
tthe one or two black-letter inscriptions. The 
aint mous chancel, which was destroyed by Wal- 
am, 1S Coming out almost intact, and the foundations 


> ancient chancel are known. Another appeal is bein 
for the restoration fund. a : 
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©). Tuesday the annual meeting of the subscribers was 

held at Burlington House. Professor Percy Gardner 
presided. According to the report for the year excavations 
had been carried on continuously at Sparta and had resulted 
in important discoveries. Progress had been made in the 
survey of Laconia and various outlying sites had been 
explored. Mr. R. M. Dawkins, the director, reached Athens 
at the beginning of November and paid a_ short visit to 
Crete with Mr. Woodward in January 1907. The remainder 
of the session was spent in Athens and at Sparta in super- 
intending the excavations. The director acknowledged his 
obligations to the Greek Government and to Dr. Kavvadias 
and Dr. Stais for assistance in obtaining photographs and 
carrying out various other commissions for correspon- 
dents. The assistant-director, Mr. F. W. Hasluck, who 
arrived in Athens on November 22, 1906, had been 
able to determine with probability the site of Caesarea 
Germanica, and identified two Frankish castles, Combouclea 
and Catoecia, near Brusa, returning to Athens on March 11. 
Mr. Guy Dickins was in Athens from October 1906 till 
March 1907 working at his paper on Damophon of Messene 
and writing reports of the excavations at Sparta. Mr. ee 
Droop travelled in the South of Italy during November and 
December 1906 in search of Messapian inscriptions. After- 
wards he and Mr. Wace spent a fortnight in Thessaly 
excavating the ancient site of the Magnesian promontory. 
Mr. Jerome Farrell visited Aegina, Epidaurus, Tiryns and 
Mycenae, but his work was interrupted by illness, and he 
was obliged to leave for Switzerland. Mr. Walter George 
arrived in Athens on October 11, 1906, visiting museums in 
Germany on the way. After working in the Acropolis Museum 
and travelling in the Argolid, Mr. George went to Egypt and 
worked at Cairo, Medinet-Habu and Abydos. After leaving 
Egypt he visited Salonika in April, and a complete and full 
survey of the following churches was made :—St Demetrius, 
St. Georgios, Eski Juma and the Holy Apostles. Miss 
Mary Hamilton, who held a fellowship from the Carnegie 
Trust for the Universities of Scotland, came to Athens in 
November 1906. Her special subject of study was the 
festivals of the Greek Church and their connection with the 
ceremonies of the ancient Greeks. Mr. T. E. Peet arrived 
in Greece in January 1907, and spent three months in the 
study of prehistoric Aegean antiquities. Mr. H. J. W. Till- 
yard arrived in Athens in February. In the National 
Library he studied a thirteenth-century manuscript of 
Greek Church music. Mr. A. J. B. Wace travelled in 
Greece during November 1906, visiting Monemvasia, Epi- 
daurus, Limera, Asopus, Helos, the Hyperteleatic Sanctuary, 
Krokeae Geronthrae and Sparta. Mr. A. M. Woodward 
arrived in Greece in October 1906, and worked at the litera- 
ture dealing with the antiquities of Maina, and began to 
study the Spartan inscriptions of the imperial age from the 
point of view of prosopography. 

In 1905, Mr. Wace observed some remains of a Greek 
building close to the chapel of the Theotokos, near the 
promontory usually identified as Cape Sepias in Thessaly, 
near Bromyri. It was conjectured that the foundations of a 
Greek temple would reveal themselves. The cliff was 
much corroded, and it was suggested that the temple to 
which the fragments belonged once stood on the cliff. The 
chief task planned for this summer was the complete 
exploration of the precinct of Artemis Orthia, containing 
two strata, belonging to periods before and after 
700 B.c. , It was also intended to continue the tracing 
of the city wall, to attempt to locate the Agora, and at 
the same time to go on sinking trial pits at various points. 
Another centre of labour was Sparta and the Sanctuary 
of Artemis Orthia. The Roman theatre (the “ Circus ” 
seen by Leake in 1830) had been completely excavated. 
The general plan, including entrances and steps leading to 
the seats, could be reconstructed from the remains, aud 
Mr. George, whose architectural skill had been of the 
utmost value, was preparing drawings of the restoration. 
This theatre was built in the third century A.D. to accom- 
modate the spectators who came in great numbers to 
view the contests in honour of Artemis Orthia. The 
arena of the theatre and the interior of the sixth-century 
temple had been cleared down to the solid earth, with 
the result that three strata could be distinguished. At 
the top was the Roman stratum in which stood the Roman 
altar. Below this lies a thin Hellenistic stratum con- 
taining remains and ashes, and in this stratum was 
a Hellenistic altar, immediately below the Roman one. 
The deepest stratum was a metre thick, and contained a 


| large altar in very good preservation, made of roughly- 
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dressed stones. The altar stood near a fragment-of cobble 
pavement, and was surrounded by charred remains. The 
rest of the lowest stratum consisted of a mass of objects 
ranging in date from the ninth to the sixth century B.c. 
These objects, the cobble pavement below them and the 
altar must be dated between the seventh and ninth century 
B.c.. The temple of the same period had yet to be found. 
The temple which had been found should probably 
be assigned to the middle of the sixth century Bc, 
and to it might be assigned a fragment of a lion’s 
head, brightly painted, and other scanty remains of 
archaic sculpture. The next object of interest dis- 
covered was the sanctuary of Athena Chalkioikos. The 
brazen house of Athena on the Acropolis of Sparta was a 
temple coated with bronze plates, in which Gitiades had 
fashioned the deeds of the gods and heroes. Athena 
Chalkioikos took her name from this temple. The temenos 
where the brazen house stood was surrounded by a colonnade 
and included other sanctuaries. Within the temenos 
Pausanias of Sparta took refuge as a suppliant, and was 
there starved to death. This famous sanctuary was identi- 
fied when the first trial, pit was sunk on the Acropolis of 
Sparta on April 4, 1907. The discovery of a roof tile with 
the descriptive stamp again left no doubt, and two more 
had since come to light. Many other interesting and instruc- 
tive finds had been made. 

The revenue account for the year showed a credit 
balance of 522/. 17s. 2d., compared with a debit balance of 
112/. 4s. 5d. for the preceding year, owing to the response to 
this year’s appeal for contributions to the Laconian Exca- 
vation Fund. The deficit in respect of these excavations 
which was so prominent a feature in the preceding half- 
year’s accounts had been nearly wiped out. The annual 
subscriptions amounted to 938/. 6s. as compared with 
git. 1s. for the preceding year. 

The Chairman testified to the variety of the researches 
carried on by the school and the energy with which they 
had been pursued. : 

Mr. R. M. Dawkins exhibited several lantern slides 
illustrative of the excavations at Bromyri. 


GENERAL. 


The Plans of Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewood, of Man- 
chester, for the proposed pavilion to be erected at Weymouth 
have been accepted. 


Mr. Hewlett, of Lecds, was on Monday selected by the 
finance committee of Barrow Corporation for the position 
of town clerk at a salary of 600/. per annum. 


Mr. Frankland B. Ware has been appointed State Archi- 
tect of New York in succ2ssion to the late George Heins. 


‘ The Institution of Civil Engineers will hold their first 
ordinary meeting on Tuesday. There will be an address 
by Sir William Matthews, K.C.M.G., the president, and 
presentation of medals and prizes awarded by the Council, 
followed by a reception by the president in the library after 
the meeting. 


Dr. Meredith Young has been appointed by the Maryle- 
bone Borough Council medical officer of health for the 
borough at a salary of 600/. per annum. Dr. Young has 
been medical officer of Stockport for about ten years. 


_. The West Ham Town Council have passed a resolution 
in favour of the borough being chosen as the cathedral city 
for the proposed new diocese of Essex. The Mayor said 
that West Ham had a population of 300,000, and the sur- 
rounding districts a further 800,000, and no town was, in 
his opinion, more fitted to become the centre of religious 
life in the county. 


‘ The Stirling Town Council have agreed that the time for 
recelving competitive plans of the proposed municipal 
buildings be extended from October 31 to November 30. 


The Town Council of Lancaster last week considered the 
question of adopting an official badge for the town. The 
red rose was proposed, but it was pointed out that this was 
a ~ Royal emblem,” and would cost a great deal to be regis- 
tered. It was also urged that it would not be right to appro- 
priate for the town a badge that belonged to the county of 
Lancaster. Eventually, however, it was decided to adopt 
the red rose, as it was part of the crest registered by the 
Heralds’ College. It was agreed that the adoption of a part 
of a crest was quite in order. | Notice was given to move a 
resolution to rescind the resolution by which “Luck to 
Loyne” was accepted as the town’s motto, 


Excavations are about to be carried out at the } 
amphitheatre at Maumbury Rings, Dorchester, belie. 
be the most perfect of its kindin England. 


The United Free Church, Scotland, are making 
ments for the erection of about sixty new church 
about the same number of manses in 
presbyteries. An appeal for 150,090/, w 
time ago. ee 

The Metropolitan Asylums Board in 
J. W. Restler, the deputy chief engineer. 
district engineer for the Southern District, i 
might devote himself entirely to assisting i1 
the whole of the engineering departm 
committee at the last meeting recommende 
Worger, who is at present an assistan 
Southern District at about 650/ per a 
appointed to the vacant office at an inclusiy 
A question, however, was raised as to tk 
Worger in regard t) compensation under 
and after some discussion the recomme 
back with the view of having the position 1 


The Dean and Chapter of Winchester 
second appeal for a further sum of 59,000/. 


to complete the work that is absolutely n 
preservation of the cathedral. A carefu 
required expenditure amounts to no | 
Towards this sum there has been received i 
promises about 27,000/. The appeal states 
no permanent fabric fund, and our revent 
greatly reduced for some years past.. — 
have no option but to appeal to the further 

the nation for help in~securing the safety 
building, unsurpassed in beauty, which 
monument closely identified with the makers 
and hallowed by memories of the great heros 


* 


In a Special Report to the Hanley Town 
smoke nuisance, a Sanitary inspector st 
to steam boiler chimneys, that it was an ackr 
that the dense volumes of smoke which wer 
these chimneys were unnecessary. H 
number of works, and in the majority ¢ 
that nothing whatever was being done i 
abate the nuisance. In order to ascertain 
of securing the abatement of the smoke n 
gested that he should be allowed to vi 
large towns where the matter had been 
Council decided that, under the direction 
officer, the inspector be authorised to vi 
with a view of ascertaining the mode of 
tion there. “Ay 

At a Meeting of Stirling Town Council la 
reported that Mr. Fitzgerald, Assistant Sec 
Office of Works, had visited the abbey along 
on September 25, and made an examination 
and ruins. Mr. Fitzgerald stated that he wot 
scheme for enclosing the tower and remains 
church and chapter-house with an ornamenta 
foundations of the walls of the ruins and b 
being uncovered so far as possible, and the 1 
buildings marked by being laid with grat 
expense of the work and the annual cost of 
place in order would be borne by the Office 0 
vided the patrons arranged with the farm tenan 
the grazing of the portion enclosed, while the 
be admitted to the enclosed portion as well a 
for the present payment of 2d. each. He furth 
at some future date the remaining portion 
might be similarly dealt with. It was agreed 
sulting the Board of Works and the Treasur. 
Fitzgerald should submit a written proposal to 

At a Meeting of the executive committee of 
National Exhibition on Friday the spaces committe 
that allotments had been made to the value of 519 
that applications in hand were sufficient to take uf 
remaincer of the space twice over. Considerable § 
was being reserved for any more applications that 0 
come in, for which a system of selection by ballot or © 
wise would be necessary. The committee had fout 
necessary to enlargé the machinery hall 50 per cel 
accommodate the numerous and desirable. exhibits. - S 
faction was expressed at the progress made under unfav 
able weather circumstances at the industrial hall. ” 
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THE WEEK. 


HEN commenting on the seizure of the paintings 
d drawings belonging to the United Arts Club for 
nt due by an under-lessee or yearly tenant of the 
emises, we said:—"It is doubtful whether a power 
lich has been respected for so many centuries would 
set aside by any judges.” The decision in the Court 
Appeal confirms the view taken by us. Their 
rdships said they could discover no legal ground 
on which the exemption of the pictures could be 
pported. The action was dismissed with costs, and 
» stay of execution applied for in order to bring the 
¢ to the House of Lords was not granted. It was 
1 down that by the common law a landlord is 
itled to distrain upon any goods found on his 
mises without any regard to the ownership. That 
y be anomalous, as we said before, but the Court 
s bound by a long line of authorities. An effort was 
de to bring the case under the exception that 
lings delivered to a person exercising a public trade, 
be carried, wrought, worked up or managed in the 
y of his trade or employ,” were exempt. But it 
Id not be made out that finished pictures were things 
9e manufactured or worked up. 


——— 


Tue Hammersmith workhouse is likely to become 
toric, for itexemplifies the influence of some peculiar 
trines in political economy and sociology. The 
r were supposed to be the victims of a false system, 
i compensation was to be provided for them by the 
ple of Hammersmith, the greater number of whom 
e a hard struggle to keep out of. the workhouse. 
> whole of the bills have not been met, and we 
pose if claims are brought into the Law Courts they 
fend in a similar Way to the action taken for pay- 
it for the electric-light fittings. Messrs. Fryer & Co, 
med 606/. 18s. 4d. for standards, electroliers and 
ckets. The fittings were selected by the building 
mittee from priced samples submitted. |The 
irdians imagined that a provisional estimate of 400/. 
ild not be exceeded, and declined to pay more. 
tything was done by the contractor in a proper 
er, and the certificate of the electrical engineer was 
y obtained. - Practically there could be no defence, 
as endeavoured to be made out that the contractor 
uld be held responsible for the provisional ‘estimate 
oo, But one of the Guardians, a builder, having 
ined to answer the question whether the contractor 
ng completed the work was entitled to be paid, the 
‘found for the plaintiffs for the amount claimed and 
ment was given with costs, - It remains to be seen 
ther the Local Government Board will allow addi- 


a -OnEy to> be borrowed inorder to meet such 
aordinary extravagance, : 


\N action was brought by Mr. J. C. Sm, architect, 
nverkeithing, against the local School Board to 
vet 74/. 6s. balance of his claim for fees in con- 
vie with the preparation of plans for alterations on 
ade a to the’ School. After the plans had been 
build; € Board decided to postpone the extension of 
oe +8 and they paid 7o/. to the architect. Mr. 

AIS ‘Teceipt acknowledged that the money was 
MU Payment for plans, schedules, &c., and for all 


eae Up to present. , 
helen tthe Board decide to proceed with the work of 


Nsion from 


rdingly claimed coe ass Mr. Sim 


f the balance of his fees. 


The Board denied that. they were proceeding with the 
work as originally contemplated, and explained that the 
work that was being done was of the nature of altera- 
tions. They further pleaded that the claim was barred 
by the terms of the receipt. The Sheriff who heard the 
case considered that the receipt was a discharge of all 
claims for work already done. He also found that the 
additions and alterations represented on the plans were 
not identical, except in unimportant. points, with the 
scheme of alterations recently carried out. --As consola- 
tion, however, it was suggested that Mr. Sm might. stilk 
bring an action against the School Board for breach of 
contract. 


Tue abatement of the’ smoke nuisance is most 
desirable. - But care should be exercised when prosecu- 
tions are undertaken that they are based on rational and 
scientific grounds. Amateurs, artists and lovers of the 
beautiful in general regard themselves as superior to all 
mere business considerations, and so long as there is 
no sign of smoke in their district they do not care what 
industries may be hampered. There is no reason why 
manufacturers should like smoke; and if occasionally 
volumes of it are seen, the spectacle is due to causes 
which are not easily controlled. Mr. Curtis BEnnetr 
has decided one case which should be taken as a 
warning. The Chelsea Borough Council were induced 
to summon the Underground Electric Railways of 
London, Ltd., on account of the issue of smoke from the 
chimneys of the generating station. The magistrate 
declared the evidence given on behalf of the Borough 
Council was slender and unsatisfactory, and they ad- 
mitted they were unable to find any fault with the 
works, which were as perfect as science could make 
them. The smoke was really dark brown, but looked 
black to the unscientific eye. The case for the prose- 
cution having failed, Mr. Curtis Bennett said he con- 
sidered that substantial costs should be inflicted. The 
amount would not recompense the company, to whom 
London owed a debt of gratitude for saving millions 
of passengers from the stifling atmosphere of the old 
trains. But he would order the payment of 300 guineas 
costs by the Council. It is to be regretted that the 
members of the Council cannot be made to provide that 
sum, 


It is to be hoped the Australian Commonwealth wil! 
not decline to negotiate for a site for offices on the vacant 
Jand in the Strand created by the London County 
Council. [t should have been long ago recognised 
that the land was too costly to be used for business 
premises, and unless acquired for colonial offices or 
allied institutions it will remain a wilderness for many 
years to come, It must be said, however, that the 
Australian Commonwealth had- gauged the position of 
the Council. ‘The land was valued at from 12s. to 20s. 
per square foot. But those are what are known: as 
fancy prices. The . Victorian Government obtained 
their site at 13s. per square foot. . The adjoining site, 
which in some respects may be considered better, is the 
one sought by the Australian Government. - It. was 
valued at 20s. per foot, but the Australians offered in 
July 13s. per foot for a depth of 70 feet. . The Council 
were willing to accept 18s. a foot. Every failure to 
secure a lessee must, as a matter of course, diminish 
the value of the sites, and the French: fiasco was not 
without its effect. The Australians, therefore, reduced 
their offer to 12s. 6d., and, instead of 70 feet, they pro- 
posed to take only 60 feet. That would make a differ- 
ence of 3,o00/. less per annum than the rent estimated 
by the Council.” The improvements committee consider 
they cannot recommend the Council to accept such an 
offer. But unless there is a sacrifice it is very doubtful 
whether tenants can be found for sites having such 
peculiar characteristics, 
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ANTONIO CANOVA. 


RIDAY last was the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the birth of Anronio Canova, the 
sculptor. It was anticipated that opportunity would be 
taken of the occasion to have public-rejoicings in Italy. 
But it does not appear there were extraordinary cele- 
brations. It is to be regretted if the countrymen of 
the sculptor have become indifferent to the reputation 
of so able an artist. Among foreigners the influence 
of Canova has declined, and it would be interesting to 
discover how far the Italians agree with them. 
_. Opinion concerning his art has varied greatly in 
England. It might be said that contemporaneously 
with Canova a rival appeared among us. He was 
born in 1757, and two years before Jonn FLAxMAN 
was born in York. The English sculptor's style 
possessed the severity which was desired in Canova’s 
works. Yet FLAXMAN was most generous in his 
appreciation of the Italian’s genius, although he must 
have felt that the favour with which it was received by 
his countrymen was injurious to himself and his fellow 
sculptors. In the course of an address which FLAxMAN 
delivered before the Royal Academy after Canova’s 
death he said :— . . 


In considering the style of this artist’s sculpture, we 
shall at once acknowledge a poetic fancy which gave a 
luminous interest to his conversation, equally with his 
compositions. His figures are graceful, his forms grand, 
muscle, tendon or bone most naturally distinguished, and 
the flesh seems yielding to the touch, by an execution as 
powerful as delicate. It has been observed by some that 
in Canova’s sculpture we sometimes seek in vain for the 
severe chastity of Grecian art. This may indeed not be 
destitute of some foundation in truth, but we must not look 
for complete perfection in the works of imperfect man; he 
is most perfect in whom the fewest faults are discoverable. 
Canova in early life must have received a strong bias from 
the imposing and luxuriant paintings of the Venetian school, 
but many and great excellences counterbalance and, as it 
were, annihilate trivial and venial faults. 


Haypon, the painter, insinuated that FLAxMAN was 
morbidly jealous of artists who won public favour. 
But his treatment of Canova was a repudiation of 
the calumny. It should be remembered that several 
influential English amateurs had become Canova’s 
patrons. Lord Cawpor was one of the earliest; the 
Duke of BEprorp was another; the Duke of DEvon- 
SHIRE acquired several of his works; Lord CasTLEREAGH, 
the Duke of Wetiincton, Sir Wr1LLtrAm HAmILtTon, 
‘Tuomas Hops, the historian of architecture, and others, 
including the Prince Recent, preferred him to~- any 
English artist. He was even invited to prepare designs 
for a Nelson memorial. Towards the erection of his 
monument in the Frari, Venice, 4,000/. was subscribed 
in England. Yet FLaxman, although he must have 
regretted the tendency of taste, was not afraid to extol 
his Italian rival. 

In our time it is doubtful whether any sculptor 
would venture to express so much praise. RUSKIN 
did not consider it was out of place in the early 
volumes of “Modern Painters” to condemn the 
“vile classicality,” the ‘‘ball-room imagination” and 
the want of sentiment in Canova. Many amateurs 
have followed him. But it is satisfactory to find that 
one competent judge—the late Sir DicBy Wyatr—did 
not hesitate to speak of Canova as “the new bright 
light of modern sculpture”; and his works were said, 
if compared with those of his immediate predecessors, to 
stand out as light from darkness. Apart from the 
nature, purity and beauty of his figures, and the simple 
but most elegant execution of his work, Diesy Wyatt 
maintains that but for the energy and firmness with 
which he proclaimed his conviction of the value of the 
Elgin Marbles, our country might never have acquired 
them. But it is to be regretted, for his own sake, 
that Canova was unable to see the marbles until his 
career as a sculptor was ended. 

[he life of Canova is interesting, not only on 
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account of his success, but for offering a mock 
instance of the system under which many. of the gr 
Renaissance artists were formed. He belonged tc 
family of stoneworkers. His birthplace, Possagno, was 
obscure village about four miles from Asolo. The « 
trict abounds in marble; but more people visited | 
quarries than the village to which, prior to Canoy 
time, there was no other approach than the dried 
bed of a stream. When Canova was not more tl 
three years old his father died and he was brought 
by his grandfather. His education was in the we. 
shop, and when he was a boy of nine he was recogni 
as an assistant who was able to earn wages. He) 
noticed by a Venetian gentleman, GIOVANNI FALigR, 
whom he was introduced to the Venetian sculp| 
BERNARDI, commonly called Toretro, who accer: 
‘him as a pupil. We hear of incidents which recall 
elder days of art. Toretro was proud of the yoi| 
and if he did not encourage him to undertake ambiti: 
works it was because he realised that in so remo 
district commissions of the kind were not likely t: 
forthcoming. But on the death of Torerro, Cay) 
was invited by his patron, Fater, to Venice, and tl; 
he was engaged as an assistant by a relative: 
Toretto’s. As he was employed for only part of| 
day the wages he received were merely nominal. | 
he was witkout the modern desire for wealth, and poy 
was not considered discreditable with a student. | 
It is easy to understand how a young mountai) 
who had seen no examples of painting and sculp) 
except those to be found in the simple churche| 
Possagno and the neighbourhood, could not fail tt 
impressed with the style of art dominant in Vet 
He was able to study not only in the Academy, bu’ 
some of the private galleries. Apparently his ; 
commission was for a pair of baskets of flowers: 
fruit, which he executed for the Commendatore Fars « 
That they are not remarkable products for a dal 
fifteen is, we think, creditable to Canova.  Instinetie 
he felt that the representation of the human fi 
should be the aim of every true sculptor, and morey 
flowers and fruit might have been imitated int 
Possagno workshops by children. But such skill a 
possessed was not obtained by the aid of any cit 
machinery in the form of lectures, classes and pr‘ 
The training was as simple as in any handicraft ;9 
having the true spirit Canova succeeded, 
Canova was occupied in his early Venetian } 
with a subject which suggests that the old Classic ie 
had still power among students of a humble ¢s 
Before his sixteenth year was completed he modell! 
Asolo a ‘figure of Eurydice. It was not im any U 
Classic style, for the figure was supposed to be lecit 
the lower regions, and a colossal hand was introd'e 
as if to keep her within that bourne ‘from whenc ! 
traveller returns. The model excited an enthus!s 
such as was common in the golden age when mile 
pieces abounded. One of the results was an offer f 
room in an Augustinian monastery to serve as a sta 
and in which he worked for four years. He ret 
to Venice, where he undertook the companion stat? 
Orpheus, and he received a commission for a bu 
the reigning Doge. |, 
It was still the custom in Venice for an exhili 
of recent works to be held in the Square of St ae 
which was indeed a survival of a Greek cui)! 
CANova was persuaded to send his Orpheus in 11 
when he was in his nineteenth year, and the app¥ 
it received was not only satisfactory, but odie 
him that he had not mistaken the art for whic 
was competent. He obtained a commission ft 
Orpheus in marble. Next he undertook a large stale 
Aesculapius, and then an Apollo and Daphne, whic 
evidence of courage, for the work of BERNINI was 
admired. Next he was given a commission for a ‘3 
of Dedalus and Icarus, which was placed 10 the . 
room with The Family of Darius, by Pau. VERCE 
and which is now in the National Gallery. 
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ently an outcry against a sculptor in Paris who was 
yposed to have-photographed a group of figures and 
n reproduced them from the print instead of from 
. Some of Canova’s rivals asserted that the two 
res of the aeronauts were first cast in- wax from the 
dels and then recopied in marble. In no other way 
;it supposed so much accuracy could be attained. 
an still be seen that the figures are not of an’ ideal 
s, and that circumstance supported the allegation, 
which, however, there was no ground. y 
Canova was sufficiently advanced in his art.to be 
vinced that he had still much to learn, and that the 
t school for him was Rome. Accordingly he left 
ice and arrived in Rome at the end of 1780.. Seven 
rs afterwards a similar experiment was made by 
xmAN. Both the sculptors appear to have been 
d by Sir Wiiiram Hawmitton: Canova, as an 
ian, could however count upon official influence, 
care had been taken to have his group of Dedaius 
Icarus transported to Rome for :the scrutiny of 
teurs. ees 

[he Venetian ambassador gave him a commission 
a group of Theseus and the Minotaur, and before the 
el was completed the marble for it wasplaced at his 
osal. The Venetian Senate had awarded him a 
sion of 300 ducats for three years, and this enabled 
to give time to the study of ancient sculpture. His 
seus When completed was by some considered as 
il toa Greek work. But the statue was surpassed 


is Theseus and the Centaur, which he executed a | 


years afterwards, and which was Said to have re- 
blished sculpture on its true basis. Gavin. HamIiLtTon, 
possessed great influence in Rome at the time, 
ared that Canova was the only sculptor then living 
was competent to undertake an important work. As 
sult Canova was selected to execute the monument 
AEMENT XIV, (GaNncaANELLI) and afterwards one of 
wedecessor Rezzonico. The latter is one of the most 
ired of Canova’s works. It represents the Pope 
ed ina cope and kneeling, his mitre lying beside 
_ There is no suggestion of supreme power as in 
ar monuments, for what is seén is a bishop humbly 
ing. It has been imitated in memorials of other 
ites. That such a work could be produced by a 
Ig sculptor who was known by his mythological 
‘S Seemed at the time to be remarkable, and it is 
igh to suggest that if Canova had remained in- 
rent to Classic myths he could have anticipated 
1 of what is admired in modern works and might 
become the pioneer of realism. The mausoleum 
LEMENT XIV. which he had executed some years 
er is less simple, but it had the effect of putting an 
fo the extravagance long tolerated in monumental 
. Papal monument was then supposed to place a 
tor in the highest rank, and Canova was able to 
ude that he could remain in Rome and meet all 
harges of his position. He was always a modest 
and the influence of his early life at Possagno 
Strong with him. He expected to be compelled 
turn to Venice, but after such a series of successes 
bandoned his humble Venetian studio. Much of 
mechanical work on the two monuments was 
ited by himself, and as the labour was beyond his 
sth his health suffered during the rest of his life, 
's been said that he preferred finish to all other 
les ina Statue, j 
2 outbreak of the French Revolution was as a 
ae to Canova. He was only about forty, and 
ieee like many of his contemporaries 
ata urope, to have hailed an uprising which 
2 oleae a new era for every man of genius. 
ned Bee of the conservative Italians who found 
haga under the government of the Doge 
= thal the Pope. He went back to 
inapange AY OSsagno, where he expected to 
ee 7 € could not expect commissions for 
Sculpture. But he hoped at least to find 
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enjoyment in painting pictures. His first work on a 
large scale was an altar-piece for the parish church of 
Possagno. He also travelled. But when NAPOLEON 
attained ruling power the sculptor could no longer 
hope to live in seclusion. ‘There were moments when 
the Conqueror seemed to feel he had a mission to elevate 
Italy and the Italians. CANova was invited to Paris to 
model the bust of the First Consul, and projects were 
suggested by which he would become the chief agent in 
the glorification of his fellow-countryman, But Canova 
was obdurate to all the blandishments. Like a true 
Italian artist, he doubted whether the French had any 
real love of art, and the coolness with which the 
galleries of Italy were despoiled to enrich the Louvre 
he considered was due to a love of display rather than 
of art. Canova might have had the transformation of 
Paris in his hands and he would become in one way a 
dictator in Europe, but his heart was in Rome and he 
could not be happy outside the city. The only French- 
man with whom he was on friendly terms was 
QUATREMERE DE Quincy, with whom he kept up a 
correspondence during several years. 

If, however, he declined to be Napoteon’s marshal 
in art, he was selected to represent nearly all the 
members of the new royal family—from Madame 
Letitia, the mother, who is made to appear as if she 
were a Classic Priestess, to the Princess PAULINE, who 
preferred to be shown undraped. The large nude figure 
of Napoteon himself is in Apsley House, while a copy 
in bronze is in Milan. Many other Italians were taken 
as subjects by Canova, and he was invited to again 
visit France in order to prepare a bust of the Empress 
Marie Lourisr. When Napoleonisin vanished for a 
time Canova was deputed to recover the works of 
art which had been removed from Rome. It was a 
difficult duty, for, with the exception of Great Britain, 
the countries who had opposed Napo.ron were eager to 
secure many of the masterpieces. By the aid of the 
Duke of WeEt.itineton, Canova succeeded in having the 
claims of the Papacy respected. He seized the oppor- 
tunity to visit London, primarily in order to see the 
Elgin Marbles, and here he was received with the 
respect due to his ability and honesty. On his return 
to Rome he was raised to a Marquisate with a pension 
of 625/. a year. He employed the whole of the 
money for charitable purposes. He died in 1822, and 
it was supposed that the inner complications which led 
to his death were mainly caused by working on marble 
in order to attain the finish which he desired. He 
designed a church for Possagno, and he left a large part 
of his wealth for the benefit of the inhabitants. Four 
years afterwards Jonn FLaxman passed away. It is 
not generally known that Canova sent works to the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy in 1817. He was 
described in the catalogue as “ Principe Accademia de 
St. Luca.” His works were Terpsichore, Hebe and a 
bust of Peace, In the exhibition of 1823 appeared his 
Danzatrice. 


ARCHITECTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 


{PSS last part of the Journal of Proceedings of the 

Royal Victorian Institute of Architects has a 
melancholy interest. At the beginning is the presidential 
address by Mr. Francis J. SMart and a few pages further 
on is an obituary notice of him. Mr. Smarr was born in 
Tasmania in 1852. Afterwards his parents removed to 
Victoria. At his own desire he was articled to Messrs, 
Reep & Barnes, architects, who possessed an unusually 
large practice. After his pupilage he entered the 
Educational Department as an architectural assistant. 
In 1878 he commenced private practice in connection 
with the firm of. Messrs. Henperson & Smart. Then 
he rejoined his old office, which during subsequent years 
was known as Reep, Henperson & Smart; REED, 
Smart & Tapin ; and finally, Smart, TApiIn & PEEBLES. 
Mr. Smart was the architect for the National Museum 
and Public Library in Melbourne, the University and 
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the portico for the Town Hall. He designed a great 
many churches, convents, monasteries, mercantile build- 
ings and stores. But his health broke down and he 
died on August ro in his fifty-fifth year. 

The: address which he delivered a few months 
before did not indicate any feeling of weakness. On 
the contrary, it was marked by a hopeful and optimistic 
spirit. Mr. Smart considered that this year was a 
fairly prosperous one for architects; there was a large 
amount of work pretty well distributed, and they might 
safely conclude that depressed times and lean years had 
vanished. The members were feeling the prosperity 
and were able to display their individuality. The 
membership of the Institute was increasing, and there 
was greater evidence than before of spontaneous work 
‘and effort by the younger students. Mr. Smart compared 
other professions as strengthening the corpuscles 
flowing through the body of the community, while 
architecture was the “life blood itself, the very 
invigorating and colouring matter, and saves a com- 
munity from being deadly anzemic. Architecture lies at 
the very portals of humanity. It is woven into its 
fabric and is part of its being, expresses its 
wants, its aspirations and its everyday life.” 
Then he remarked how often nature aided in making 
a beautiful city. He contrasted Edinburgh, with its 
Castle Hill and Calton Hill as the termini of a 
thoroughfare, and Melbourne, “with its monotonous 
check-board squares and wide streets, more easily 
suited, as it turns out, to our modern tram and motor- 
car traffic —considerations which in themselves are 
practically accidental and happen to suit this practical 
age. To obtain a satisfactory result in such a case as 
ours, what is an architect called upon to do? Simply 
to content himself with the small or large site pointed 
out to him, and to work out his salvation as well as he 
can on a frontage, say, of 25 feet or 30 feet, or larger 
if he is lucky. He must design with care every mould- 
ing and form from the base stone to the top of the 
parapet, and enter into the requirements of his client 
in every particular by planning and arranging the 
details of rooms and fittings throughout, giving con- 
sideration to the style to adopt and its effect upon the 
surrounding buildings, and their effect upon it.” The 
architect, according to’ Mr. Smart, should seek after 
something higher than his commission of 5 per cent. on 
the cost of his buildings. If he had no other motive 
he advised that the account should be made out in the 
following terms :— 

To amount of account for professional services rendered 
in anxiously wondering if I could get your work, calling on 
you in a doubtful frame of mind to find if anyone else had 
obtained the job. Taking your level, making several bad 
sketches, in one of which you kindly pointed out that I had 
provided no doorway for one of the rooms and no proper 
position for one to be placed. Making a careful under- 
estimate, or rather, an under-guess, of the cost, leaving out 
of consideration everything but the mere shell. Obtaining 
tenders and better work for you than was specified, and in 
checking grumbling contractors’ heavy bill of extras and 
thoroughly displeasing you in many ways. Making-up 
contractors’ account and the pleasure of sending in this one, 
which I hope you will settle by return post. Five per cent. 
on total cost. 

He advised self-restraint, because the partiality for 
cement in Melbourne had led to excessive detail and bad 
architecture. It was easy to be showy, but too much 
flourish was wrong, and recalled the instruction to the 
village band, “ When in difficulty beat the big drum.” 

Some architects,” said Mr. Smart, “are fond of the 
big drum.” He referred to the Jocal Building Act, 
which had become obsolete, and was ill-adapted to the 
new methods of construction which had been intro- 
duced. The Institute had offered suggestions, but no 
definite result followed. Mr. Smart also drew atten- 
tion to the exhibition which is to be held in Melbourne 
in 1908. lhe architectural section was to include not 
only drawings of new work, but views of earlier 
buildings in Melbourne and other towns. The hope 
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was also expressed that in course of time a Registrat 
Act would be obtained. ass = ae 

In the speeches that followed further informat, 
was given concerning some of the topics introduced, 
the President. Mr. Jon Lirtie, the honorary se: 
tary, said that a report had been sent to the () 
Council on the subject of the by-laws in 1905, an; 
was still under consideration. There was little usi 
amending the by-laws, for they were antiquated || 
incongruous, and should be set aside and a new s) 
made: Mr. BeverLtey UssHeEr said that in connect) 
with the Building Act the appointment of a surye; 
for the city was most important. He would have tc) 
aman of great ability, for, unless he were, with 1) 
methods there would be collapse of buildings , 
probable loss of life. a 

As regards registration, Mr. LittLe said t: 
desired that the Bill for the purpose should be ine 
duced into Parliament under normal conditions } 
discussed on its merits alone. They had no desire; 
panic legislation. Other professions were acquil 
legal status, but ‘the incompetent and worth: 
characters which had infested them were being dri: 
out, and were at present making the architectural \ 
fession the theatre of their blundering work and t: 
nefarious rascality.” Mr. UssHer said they ough 
be protected from the quacks and sham architects | 
were foisting themselves upon the public. Registrar 
would do most of the architects who were practi: 
to-day very little good, but its effects would be: 
twenty-five years hence. a, 

Mr. Happon argued that if dentists were ent‘ 
to registration, and if a plumber could not work ati 
trade unless he had proved his competency, sure’ 
seemed anomalous that the men who built cities shi 
not have their competency registered. = 

We may conclude from the reports that architect 
in Melbourne is practised under conditions which 
not unlike those in England. Business requirem 
are urgent in Melbourne, and it is believed they ca 
met only by the use of reinforced concrete. Buti! 
authorities imagine there are risks attending its i 
and they hesitate to assume any responsibility { 
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Yet with a competent adviser it would be as ea 
prescribe conditions in Melbourne as. in New Yor 
Chicago. ee | 
As yet there is no sign that the Australian archit? 
although they have a free hand, have been ab 
improve upon the models long adopted in Engn 
With a material like reinforced concrete they mig | 
able to introduce other novelties besides piling st 
upon storey. The only sign we can perceive of a 
against stereotyped forms is in a criticism of a pap’ ' 
modern church building in the Journal of the Led 
Institute, where it is said:—‘‘In our freer Austr 
religious atmosphere we decline to be bound by 2 
of the traditions under which church buildings at » 
are erected. ‘Orientation’—whatever it may me 
has no significance to us, and many of our Anglicaia 
Catholic churches have their sanctuaties at other h 
the east end.” It is also worth notice that a stl 
proposed in the competition for a silver medals 
Roman Catholic church in the Byzantine style, wh 
evidence that the Westminster experiment 1S ) 
ciated in Melbourne. For the bronze meda 
measured drawings an engineering subject is sel't 
viz. the abutment and half pier of Princes B4 
Melbourne, at the south end facing east, showir 
roadway span. ‘5 ely 
The practice of architecture in Australia, aS” 
where, is not without difficulties. But it is eviden 
architects are doing their best to protect their ¢ n 
interests. Traders sometimes express disappoin 
at finding there is less desire to utilise new invell? 
than they anticipated. But it should be recognise 
architects have not as much freedom as is desirabl 2 
that antique modes and forms receive no less revel’ f 
Australia and other Colonies than in Great Britait 
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‘THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
_ evening last in the premises at Tufton Street, West- 
aster, Mr. Walter Cave, president, in the chair. - 
The following gentlemen were elected as members :— 
ssrs. T. H. Needham, O. G. Hunt, H. L. Geeson, F. S. 
t, 5. J. H. Prynne, R/ Woolley, D. J. S. Dawson, P. G. 
sse, C. T. Small and J. T. M. Whitelaw. 


The Late Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A. 


The PRESIDENT said it would not be out of place if he 
je just a short reference to the death of Mr. Bodley. 
2 deceased architect was not a member of the Associa- 
, but his work would be known to everybody in the 
m. He was the most distinguished exponent of Gothic 
itecture they had had in England for a great many 
rs, and very probably the most eminent architect of the 
Gothic revival. Mr. Bodley’s work bore an extra- 
nary distinction, and it was full of very deep thought 
beautiful proportion. He was the means of. intro- 
ng an entirely different note into the Gothic work in 
country. Mr. Bodley was a gold medallist of the 
itute. His charming personality, kindness and sweet 
osition had won him many friends, and his memory 
one which would long be remembered in England. 

In the motion of the President, a vote of condolence 
passed to the widow and relatives of the deceased. 
-rofessor W. R. Letuasy delivered a lecture entitled 


Travelling Studies and Students’ Drawings. 


le said there was, perhaps, hardly a subject which could 
jade so delightfully interesting for them to hear about 
he travelling studies of architects, and from many 
ts of view. We might begin even a modern account of 
el in search of architecture quite far back, and touch on 
Jus interests as they succeeded one another. There was 
lassical Greek phase, in which English research led the 
d, and the Gothic study in which we also led, and we 
ed to be the first again in arriving at a stage of general 
chy in study. The adventures and discoveries of 
lling architects—Adam at Spaiato, Wood and Dawkins 
almyra, Stuart and Revett at Athens, Cockerell at 
na and Barsoe—would make a most exciting and 
ulating story. So also would the enthusiasms and 
derings of the early workers on Medizeval architecture 
1 John Carter recording so many things which had now 
rted from England ; Cotman, almost discovering the 
t buildings of Normandy and making those wonderful 
ngs of them which remain still the most beautiful 
S of architecture which we have ever produced ; the 
sant activity of Pugin; and Ruskin, drawing all the 
als of Venice with one hand, while he was hanging 
the canals with the other. Or we might try to recall 
res of our own impressions—the first look at some 
t cathedral by starlight after a late arrival ; the clear 
lings, when the sky shone, never so blue, through the 
es of the parapets adorned with wallflowers; the 
‘views of Florence from the hills, Venice from the sea, 
owers of Bologna against an evening sky, the drive to 
Apollinare in Classe, Rouen from St. Catherine’s, and 
| from the plain below. 
1S purpose, however, was not to speak of these; nor 
€ going to argue for or against travelling studies, 
t which a good argument could doubtless be made out 
ther side. On the one hand, he thought it might be 
-ded that such studies might even be harmful as leading 
sultory Ways, a sauntering view of architecture, and 
to discontent and disillusion. On the other hand, the 
ig of some of the world with a purpose, the possibility 
aking small discoveries of our own, the entering into 
ee Part of art were all, assuredly, wonderfully 
e. 
e Passed by these ways of being certainly interesting 
Possibly even of being the most useful ; for, after all, 
ue to one whether anything better could be done than 
Ying to stir up enthusiasm ; whether clapping one’s 
S and saying “Go it!” and “ Tally Ho!” were not 
more to students than uttering opinions, arguing 
ae urging that we should get better value for 
‘the these last dull and troublesome things, how- 
nofiiies Was going to ask them to think about; but he 
guing for the necessity of the study of ancient 


Is of art through all future time, nor was he urging 


ae of the System. He did not even think that 
an €s stood high amongst the architectural principles 
Ment, and his subject really limited itself to this, 
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Taking our facilities for study and our present methods of 
education for granted, how should they best be made not 
only productive, but reproductive? | 

In one’s individual study the main things to be desired 
were definiteness of purpose and thoroughness of investi- 
gation. Without this definiteness of aim one might wander 
over half Europe without observing anything striking, 
without. anything having been really seen. This definite- 
ness might come in many, ways—best of all for. their 
purpose, he thought, from having attained the proper archi- 
tect’s way of looking at things, the seeing the object whole, 
and then resolving it into its component parts, not the 
ornaments, not seeing it in its atmosphere like a painter, 
but as active structure. It might come from marking down 
a certain era, or a geographical area, or it might come from 
having some other special interest for the time. But 
definiteness was essential. If they asked for a subject, he 
should almost say.all subjects, for few have been attempted, 
and those that have been redone could be supplemented. 
Few subjects had been attempted in the modern light, for 
things were not done once and for ever; they perpetually 
needed doing over again, so that we could say nothing had 
yet been done finally. It was not a deep study of Gothic archi- 
tecture to walk around Amiens and note the width of abuttress 
and the form of a diaper ; then to goon to Beauvais and make 
a sketch of the towering spire as seen from the market- 
place ; and then to pass to Chartres, andso on. As to the 
different forms of Romanesque in Europe, or even in 
England, that was nearly an untouched field. For Italy, 
every town might be the subject of investigation, as Ruskin 
investigated Venice, Pisa and Lucca, Sienna, Bologna, and 
still Rome remained and would remain—many Romes, 
indeed; antique, early Christian, Medieval. Better even 
than every town, every building of a certain standing and 
importance was a subject. If we might assume that the 
present type of civilisation was going to be long continued, 
every great building needed its special biography, for the 
time seemed near when many of them would only exist in 
books. Then as to thoroughness of investigation, only 
thus did the thing seem to enter through our thick skins 
to our hard hearts, and then only in small quantities— 
only at the end of a month did we discover some essential 
fact, and only thus could we begin to see the entire thing 
as made up of wall and roof and pier and arch as well 
as of cusp and pinnacle, colour, decoration and other over- 
lays. 

One of the great heresies of recent years was the 
sketching mania. He should like to say, never sketch. It 
swallowed up a lot of time, and resulted in nothing. Men 
he knew who had drawn carefully seemed to have more 
drawings than could be counted, for if they spent a week, 
or month even, over one study they soon increased, but the 
sketcher never got any forwarder. Drawings stood some 
chance of surviving, but sketches never. Nor did he 
believe that drawings ever got finished up at home; other 
matters pressed and they were put aside. Moreover, they 
would. not work out; we could not decide whether a 
dimension should read 76 feet or 96 feet, and one got 
disquieted. Drawings finished at home got something 
unreal into them with every added touch. Everything done 
on the spot was something struck off between the object and 
the artist; that which was added at home was all artist. 
Let him beg of them to consider the importance of the 
studies they might make from the point of view of records. 
A great loss of seriousness had come about in many depart- 
ments of art work by looking on it as only done for self- 
improvement and practice. In art schools a similar custom 
had sprung up of students looking on their drawings asa 
mere form of gymnastics: they were carried to a point, 
and were trampled on the floor, and the result of all this 
was that most life drawing was a very hollow business 
indeed. Now, the masters down to, say, Alfred Stevens 
looked on life studies as material for reference. Drawings 
should be collected and treasured, and when done with 
handed on to some museum to be preserved. 

The central point of his story was really this. He did 
not think that students, or architects generally, or the 
public, had received sufficient return for the valuable 
yearly studentships which had been given for some genera- 
tions, and the primary purpose of which was to encourage 
effective and productive study of old architectures. Properly, 
these scholarships were endowments for architectural 
research and culture, and must be double-sided in their 
aim, having a reference to the individual student and th2 
wider public whose ambassador he is. The Institute dis- 
posed of between 400/. and 500/. a year in this way ; the 
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Royal Academy of about 150/,~ and other bodies of 
2ool. or 300/. in the aggregate. We might possibly esti- 
mate the total annual sum thus offered to students as about 
8oo/, a year, which, capitalised—he believed this was the 
first time he had ever used that word—must represent 
something like 20,000/, He could not undertake to review 
“what had been done as the result of this fine endowment, 
but at the highest estimate he could not think that the. 
‘results could be considered other than disappointing. All 
“these years French, German and Italian scholars had been 
‘minutely studying works of ancient architecture, and 
recording their observations in fine volumes and in many 
special publications of learned societies. Here, we must 
confess, it was hard to point to anything which had been’ 
systematically studied and recorded by the holder of a 
scholarship, anything which went beyond the formal task 
essay. Indeed, to go outside of the student question for 
the moment, and leaving living architects out of the count, 
we might venture to ask what contributions to the study of: 
ancient architecture in Europe had been made by Englishmen 
during the last fifty years? So far as he knew, the last im- 
portant original work on Classical architeeture.published by 
an English architect was the late Mr. Penrose’s scholarly book 
on the “Principles of Athenian Architecture,” while Mr. 
Streét’s study of “ Gothic Architecture in Spain” was, he 
believed, the only one dealing with the Medizeval styles of 
‘the Continent which had anything of a reputation, so that 
‘one might see it referred to in the footnotes of foreign 
‘books. Professor Willis’s learned treatise on vaulting, 
‘which did have an immense effect on the continental 
criticism of Gothic architecture (an influence which might be 
traced to-day, through Viollet-le-Duc, in Choisy’s clear 
analytical diagrams), could hardly be mentioned, as he was 
not an architect. It was somewhat mortifying, indeed, that 
this work, which had more of what should be the archi- 
tect’s way of looking at things than any other that our 
country had ever produced, should have been written by 
one whom we must call an amateur, and so many archi- 
tects’ books were written by amateurs. But Willis, like 
Penrose, was disciplined in method. Our iosses in this 
respect were manifest and manifold. While we did not take 
sufficient part in these things, we stood, in a sense, outside 
European scholarship, and necessarily acquired the charac- 
teristics of provincialism—characteristics which react, he 
thought, on all we do by way of architecture, and finally, 
‘on London itself, which had well been called “a colossal 
village,’ or a conglomeration of Batterseas. The loss in 
disciplined study to the architectural body and the individual 
was also momentous. Under the foreign system such study 
formed an opening to public art life and a contribution to 
science. With us it had been for the most part a sort of 
students’ picnic—haphazard, desultory, faddy ; such as it 
must necessarily be when no lines were traditionally laid 
down. A student gaining one of these valuable scholar- 
ships was apt to drift through France and Italy making 
notes of superficial forms, sketches of picturesque corners 
and water-colour drawings. The jottings, sometimes extra- 
ordinarily clever and individual, were brought back in 
various sized notebooks and half-finished sheets, and from 
that time were apt to disappear, so that it was almost as 
great a marvel what became of the immense mass as what 
became of the infinity of pins. Systematic travelling study 
should be clear in aim, accurate in record, and lead up 
necessarily to publication. Indeed, it was the lack of this 
last essential corollary to form a natural and necessary 
completion to their studies which showed the method to be 
wrong. Nothing else would brace them up to discard 
vagueness and unreality. 

We did not, he thought, expect enough of our students. 
It was taken for granted that their views could only be 
secondhand reflections, and at the best of only academic 
value. But the body of students, he ventured to say, were 
not properly merely infant practitioners. They might, if 
rightly guided and wisely ambitious, -fulfil a function neces- 
sary for the whole body—the real function of studentship. 
He more and more wondered at the gifts, aptitudes and 
enthusiasms of the young men, and felt assured that it was 
only suggestion and proper channels for their activity that 
were needed—these, and the aptitude of expectancy, not 
that of taking insufficiency for granted. 

What we had to expect was that complete studies of 
great Greek, Roman and Medizeval buildings would be made 
by our students up to the standard of French and German 
work, and he could not think that if they were forthcoming 
there would be any waste of laborious study which had 
brought about the result he was venturing to bring to their 


pounded as it were in a vacuum, 


notice. When some of these scholarships were foun: 
means of publication were not so easy as they are now 
our methods of reproduction ; but he could not think th: 
was in the purview of enthusiasts like Soane and Py 
that collections made as a consequence of their benefacti 
should practically disappear.’ et 
Let them turn to the particulars of prizes and stud 
ships in the Institute Kalendar—his copy, he found, was 
1904. The first application of the endowments he. 
been speaking of was the announcement of an aware 
25 guineas for an essay on the “ Delineation of Archi 


‘ture.” The first thing.that-struck him on this was, not: 


there was anything necessarily wrong in the subject, or 


‘way that it was put, but that-somehow it was obviot 


just an essay title ‘‘in the air.” Those who set the sub 
and those who “wrote up to it”—if he might be allo: 
the phrase—were hardly likely to feel the pressing rez 
of the subject. Nobody wanted to know about delinea 
of architecture, and consequently there was a feeling 
exhaustion and make-believe about the whole matter. 
feared that former years might have been like it, for 
found that in the seven years previous the prize was w 
held four times, the contributions not coming up to e: 
pitch, whatever that might be. Who, indeed, was likel 
play up to the situation when such questions were 
and when the ansy 
remained by custom in oblivion after judgment by incogni 
in, camera? He could not help wondering: am whe 
the essayists read the really classical utterance on ar 
tectural delineation by the late Mr. Emmett... The prize 
now been given for twenty years, and it was not 
business to be getting a character for intrusiveness 
inviolability, but he did want these things to be brot 
up to standard. The intention in the establishr 
of this essay prize could not have been to encourage n 
exercise writing. He dare say all this because he did 
know one of the essays, nor did he know where he c 
find them.. It had not been the custom to treat t 
seriously, »nd he followed custom, and that was his « 
plaint. To use the cant phrase, he complained of 
system, not of the individual, and he could only wo: 
what a German university would do with such a 
endowment. The prize, it seemed to him, might be g 
on a set subject when it was desired to bring some br: 
of knowledge up to date; at other times it should be g 
for original. researches, and all prize essays shoul 
published as the standard introduction to the sut 
Directly we want to know things it was easy to set 
questions by the score and hundred. If even it were 
standing question like an account of the foreign architect 
literature of the year, with a biography, how valuab 
would be. co 
He came next to the measured drawings prize of 
which had been given for twenty-five years and had bro 
forth nothing but good work. Still, he did not know w 
to lay his hands on the results, and he saw that u 
direction it would be a valuable means for exploration 
record. The valuable Soane studentship of 100/. follo 
For fifteen years it had been of this amount, and for tl 
years before that it was of 507. That was, 3,000/. “had 
distributed in this way. a 
Then came the Pugin, the Godwin, the Owen Jones 
Tite, the Grissell, the Cates and the Ashpitel endowm 
and in all of them the vital and educative character 0 
exercises set had to be considered, and also the ge! 
ability of the answers and researches which followec 
ought to be possible to bring the general situation : 
architectural education to bear on the character of t 
essays and projects and records, and to make the en 
ments a very valuable accessory. He would like to 
one of the events, the Institute prize for measured draw 
and so shape the conditions that the examples selecte 
prizes should be central and safe of their kind, and sl 
be drawn in a plain, unaffected way, with readable lett 
all more or less uniform. They should then be taken 
by the Institute, and be printed and circulated as stan 
examples in the schools. Was there any student who v 
not be disciplined by thinking that his drawing might 
“Standard example No. 22”? The Association ha 
great number of years published in their sketch- 
delightful views and valuable measured drawinps of va 
ancient buildings which formed now 4 collectio! 
immense value ; but this sketch-book had no direct ass 
tion with travelling students as such, and it did not Pr 
to publish minute analyses of historical monuments. 
practical aim of his paper was to suggest that a ™ 
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i} be found for the regular publication of worthy 
s made by what he might call official Students. He 
publication to bring about the actuality which was 
ed to make students’ study in itself real and valuable. 
ald not believe there would be any difficulty as to 
ation if the books contained real matter. Indeed, 
up to a certain standard had to be bought by the 
ant libraries all over Europe and America, and one 
r consequence of what he had been speaking about 
nat they had to buy foreign books, whereas _the 
lers were not under the necessity of buying English 
Turning from this question of publication, he 
1 to bring to the mind Of students the fact that 
ant new conditions as to thorough study had ‘arisen 
the last few-years by the establishment of British 
; in Athen¥ and Romé, to some extent parallel 
_ French and. German? institutions in those cities, 
that beside these explorifig societies: like the 
ne Exploratiou- Society and the Egyptian Ex- 
on Fund sometimes had work for young archi- 
which was germane to their studies. To go out 
definite mission, self-imposed, or under the direc- 
‘others, stood in quite a different category to any 
t of mere sight-seeing and note-taking, and this was 
the points that he wished very much to recommend 
ndividual student. It was the old story of concen- 
which every virtuous lecturer dragged in, and which 
lents received in the orthodox way as a pious common- 
But really it was quite true that plenty of one thing 
initely better as a stepping-stone to even universal 
dge than a smattering of many things. Again, they 
jot be travellers to be students. They could learn 
f foreign art in their museums if they would really 
he things. To do this they needed first to be drawn 
ecial interest, and if they could not find what they 
terested in it would not hurt to toss up. Then, after 
a general view of the things and where they were 
und, it was necessary to read all that was known 
hem,-with some reserve of doubt that all that was 
heed not ali‘be true. Then they should look at the 
again and again and comparethem with all others that 
ye found, and at last they would be rewarded by 
3 that what somebody had called a cow was, in 
lion, and that one thing was a good deal like 
, Which was said to be English and not French. 
onclusion, he hoped they would understand that he 
ken entirely of ideals and principles, and that least 
lad he had any thought of less than reverence for 
Sand their works. Studentship should be a spirit 
y for youth, but for all our lives. We saw in those 
id it and in whom it lasted—Cockerell, Penrose, 
and Street—types of mind which sweetened and 
2d the calling to which they belonged. Granted that 
} extent it might be a matter of natural bent, it was, 
Sure, a matter of heart plus imitation. Without 
cipline and leading, perhaps two in a hundred 
d through to be amateur students, but with proper 
and discipline he could hardly think that so many 
in a hundred could remain untouched by its refine- 


Watter Mitiarp proposed a vote of thanks to 
or Lethaby for his lecture, and said he had often 
how important it was for students to be set and 
a method of study, and the lecture had emphasised 
nt. Itseemed to him that the first endeavour of a 
should be to master one single building no matter 
ze, and he should be taught to grasp the building as 
ure and to know all that could be learnt about it 
aw it and represent it exactly to scale. Once the 
tudent understood all that was to be known of even 
building his knowledge would serve as a key to 
the secrets of architecture. 
4 een Fyre seconded the motion, and agreed 
: ecturer that a great deal of sketching was 
“768s, and he also Suggested that the course of studies 
itectural Students should be more systematic. 
a Othe differed with some of the views 
thageh € lecture, for he could not agree with the 
~ € results of architectural studentships could 
he “ ate time lost. With regard to sketching, 
pi all the best architects in modern times were 
Bi ys and he believed that the same genius 
amin S54 a fine architect impelled him to make 
ie ae, € ventured to say that by sketching a 
bye Beer travels more would be learnt about 
erely looking at it, With regard to the Insti- 


tute essays, Mr. Statham could not agree with the views 
expressed in the lecture. He had seen the last Institute 
essay, and thought the subject set was a most useful one. 
The objects of the essays were the education of the essayist, 
the encouragement of the habit of thinking critically on 
architectural matter and the expression of such criticism in 
literary form. 


Mr. W. Curtis GREEN also supported the vote of thanks: 


GERMAN TOWNS. 


{Bas his last report Mr. Thomas H. Norton, the United 

States Consul, writing from Chemnitz, says that the 
sojourner in Germany is frequently impressed by the 
evidence of many-sided efforts on the part of municipal 
authorities to gratify the asthetic sentiment of the popula- 
tion at large in all that appeals to both eye andear. The 
tendency is almost as strongly evident as the more dis- 
tinctly utilitarian determination to abolish mendicancy, 
improvidence and suffering from poverty during sickness 
and old age. An interesting phase of this policy is re- 
vealed ‘in’ the prize competition offered recently by the 
authorities of a neighbouring Saxon town. The Town 
Council invites architects to submit suitable plans for the 
fronts of residential and business edifices. These facades 
should be in keeping with the location and general character 
of the place, and aim at fitting and harmonious effects, 
within the reach of modest/purses. Four substantial prizes 
are offered for the most successful competitors, and other 
projects are to be purchased if deemed desirable. These 
plans will be placed freely at the service of property owners 
who decide to build or to alter existing constructions. It is 
hoped by this means to combat unfortunate and all too 
prevalent tendencies on the one hand toward monotonous 
uniformity, on the other toward the baroque and grotesque, 
when architectural details of projected edifices are often 
confided entirely to builders destitute of adequate training 
or taste for the zsthetic. The idea is certainly one which, 
if intelligently carried out, should eventually improve 
materially the general appearance of the towns where it 
is introduced. It is of importance in a country like Ger- 
many, where even in villages buildings are erected in con- 
tinuous blocks. As but one side of a construction is exposed 
to public view, it frequently happens that the services of an 
architect are not sought. This habit of compact building, 
even in small places, dates from the olden time when 
dictated by the needs of mutual aid and protection. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
ee a meeting of the above Society held on Thursday, 
October 31, Mr. H. S. Chorley, president, in the chair, 
the report of the Council for the year 1906-7 was read. 
The total membership on April 30, 1907, was 169, namely, 
32 honorary members, 70 members and 67 associates, as 
against a membership of 174 last year. During the vear 
1906-7 there have been nine general meetings and eleven 
Council meetings, compared with nine general and fourteen 
Council meetings in the previous year. 

The silver medal and prize of five guineas given by the 
president, Mr. H. S. Chorley, M.A., F@.1.B.A., for the best 
set of measured drawings of any ecclesiastical or domestic 
building erected anterior to 1800 a.p., was awarded to Mr. 
W..P. Rylatt for measured drawings of Methley Church, 
and Mr. Herbert Carnelly was given a bronze medal for his 
drawings of Howden Abbey Church. 

The prize of three guineas for sketching was awarded 
to Mr. W. P. Rylatt. The prize for construction of three 
guineas was awarded to Mr. W. P. Rylatt. The prize for 
an essay of two guineas was awarded to Mr. W. White- 
head. The prize of three guineas for the best set of 
designs for subjects selected by the Council was awarded 
to Mr. H. Carnelly. A second prize amounting to 1/. 1s. 
was awarded to Mr. W. Whitehead. The prize offered by 
Messrs. Halden, value four guineas, for four sheets of 
testimonies.of study for the R.I.B.A. intermediate examina- 
tion, was awarded to Mr. W. Whitehead. 

The school of architecture, under the auspices of the 
Society, in conjunction with the Leeds Institute and Leeds 
University, is proving of great advantage to the associates 
in preparing them in the subjects required for the R.I.B.A. 
examinations. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


M. Emme Tréiat, who died last week in Paris in 
his eighty-sixth year, was a remarkable man. As the 
founder of the Ecole Spéciale d’Architecture he suc- 
ceeded in doing what few would dream of attempting— 
that is, in creating a technical school which would rival 
Government institutions. _ It should be remembered 
that in France schools of science or art are closely con- 
nected, and to interfere with the organisation is perilous, 
but M. TrfLat was sufficiently courageous for the 
innovation, and his self-reliance and independence were 
rewarded. He was, however, trained in Government 
institutions, and distinguished himself in the Ecole 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures. Then he took 
charge of a pottery, which in those days was a favourite 
occupation for laureates of that school. Afterwards 
he became one of VisconTr’s assistants in the works 
of enlargement at the Louvre. Next he was appointed 
professor of construction at the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Meétiers. M. Trétat also served. as presi- 
dent of the Society of Civil Engineers. He had, in fact, 


gained a reputation in art and science before he founded 


his architectural school on the Boulevard Mont-Parnasse, 
and it soon was recognised as a necessity of the Quartier 
Latin. It is now in the Boulevard Raspail, having 
outgrown the original premises, and is directed by M. 
Gaston TrELaAT, who took a prominent part in the last 
Conference of Architects. The number of distinguished 
Frenchmen, including M. Emre Louset, who attended 
the funeral ceremony on Saturday, was evidence of the 
esteem in which M. Emme Tré_at was held. On the 
same day his venerable wife expired in her eighty-third 
year. M. Gaston Trévat has therefore a double claim 
on the sympathies of architects. 


_ Tue lighting of schools in winter and on other dark 
days is so important, it is well to record the experience of 
the education committee of the London County Council. 
They have for some time past considered the relative 
merits of the systems of gas and electric lighting in 
the Council schools. Gas lighting by means of plain 
burners has been practically superseded in the schools 
by the introduction of incandescent mantles, which 
have been found preferable. from the points of view of 
economy and efficiency. The committee endeavoured 
to obtain an accurate comparison of the merits of 
incandescent gas and electric lighting. As regards 
hygiene and general efficiency electricity possesses 
many advantages over gas, but from exhaustive com- 
parative tables which they have had prepared it would 
appear that the cost of maintenance is about 50 per 
cent. higher. They are informed, however, that the 
present type of incandescent electric lamp is likely to 
be superseded in the near future by metallic film lamps, 
which will, it is anticipated, effect a very great saving 
in the consumption of current, and may even render 
electricity a cheaper illuminant than gas. 


et 


Tue organisation of the Franco-British Exhibition 
is so far advanced that applications from British manu- 
facturers should be made before November 30. The 
different groups are presided over by chairmen who are 
representative of each. The Fine Arts will have Sir 
E. J. Poynter, P.R.A.; Science, Sir Norman Lockyer ; 
Education, Sir Wiu1am Martner; Engineering, Sir 
W. H. Wuire; Constructive Engineering, Sir A. 
Binnte; Mechanical Engineering, Mr. T. Hurry 
Ricues; Gas Engineering, Mr. H. E. Jones;~ and 
Electrical Engineering, Dr. R. T. GiazeBRoox. One 
of the most interesting sections for many will be the 
International Sports Exhibition. In order to have 
gr at public displays which will revive classic times a 
stadium in the form of an amphitheatre and having an 
area of 55,000 square feet will be constructed. It will 
accommodate ‘80,000 spectators and so international 
sports can be arranged on an unprecedented scale. 


Tue year 1911 will be the jubilee of the recogn 
of Rome as the capital of Italy. It was propos 
celebrate the occasion by a restoration of the Bat 
Caracalla in “ staff,” and to use the structure fo 
archzeological exhibition. But the great expense o 
undertaking created opposition, and there seems _ 
probability of a worthy suggestion of the great mee) 
place of ancient Rome being raised to delight mo 
visitors. A lesser project has been since bro 
forward. The Baths of Diocletian have not — 
entirely annihilated. The church of Santa Maria 
Angeli was one of the halls, and eight of the ori 
granite columns remain. In two other buildings 0 
neighbourhood there have also survived parts of 
ancient baths. It has been suggested that no b 
memorial could be devised than to isolate as far 
possible the Baths of Diocletian, and for that purpo 
purchase some mean houses which conceal some o 
original walls. In the interior it would be possil 
hold an archeological exhibition. Micuer Ay 
directed many of the alterations of the ancient bui) 
into the church, and a monastery for the Carthus 
But it is now considered more desirable to reve 
much of the thermze as is. practicable. The . 
would not, however, be sufficiently attractive to : 
as a temporary memorial. : a 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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MOOR CRAG, Ve INDERMERE. 


HIS residence was erected for Mr. J. W. Bucxt) 

Mr. G. H. Pattinson, contractor, Winder 

from the designs of Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, architect. 
windows were in Buttermere green slate, fitted 
wrought-iron casements by Messrs. WeEnNHAl 
Waters. The roof was of green slate, also the p: 
of passages, entrances, kitchen and kitchen of 
The joinery was all in oak by Mr. JoHN EpMoNDsC, 
Windermere, the cost of painting, : decorating - 
upkeep generally being reduced to a minimum. | 
garden was carried out by the Brothers Mawso 
Windermere. | 


! 
| 


UPCOTT HOUSE, OKEHAMPTON, ine Bei] 


HIS house was built in 1904 for Mrs. Mc 
Wiutams from the designs of Mr. Gec 
F.R.LB.A., of 6 Queen A 
Gate, Westminster. It is placed on a fine site 0} 
side of a hill facing the south, with a good view ¢ 
Dartmoor hills. . Being in an exposed positior 
walls are very massive, and are built of local | 
with granite dressings, and the upper storey. 1s . 
with rough-cast. The accommodation consists | 
good-sized hall, four sitting-rooms, eleven bedr: 
and usual offices, including outbuildings, aC. | 
house was very well carried out by Mr. Hi; He 


builder, of Okehampton, at a cost of 3,990. 
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TURNBERRY HOTEL, AYRSHIRE, N.B. “eee 


. ! 
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FELLOWES PRYNNE, 


WINDOWS IN THE NAVE ROOF, ST. MARY THE VIR 
é BEDDINGTON, SURREY: : 


HIS ancient and interesting church is under) 
repair. Considerable portions of the roofs 
to be stripped and retiled, and the stonework in! 
parts as the cills and mullions of the windows wh’ 
has decayed is being carefully restored. Step 
being taken at the same time to improve pot 
ventilation and lighting of the nave by the constr 
on either side of the roof of dormer windows of Er 
oak, effecting the desired result by the addition J 
building of an interesting and quite characte 
feature. The work generally is being carried o! 
Messrs. Dawson & Son, builders, of Beddington’ 
the stonework and carving by Mr. N. Hircu, of 
hall, under the direction of Mr. H. P. BuRKE Dow 
F.R.LB.A., architect, of 12 Little College Street, | 
minster Abbey. + . 
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/AL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


JE first meeting of the Institute of Architects for the 
session 1907-8 was held on Monday evening last, 
Thomas E. Collcutt, president, in the chair. 
he PRESIDENT announced that the Cape Institute of 
itects fad been admitted by the Council to alliance 
the Royal Institute of British Architects under 
—— said he wished to present the new Insti- 
silver medal, designed by Mr. George Frampton, R.A. 
medal, he thought, was a very beautiful work of art, 
would be in itself an incentive to students in the future, 
1 hearty vote of thanks was passed to the designer. 
(r. ALEXANDER GRAHAM (hon. secretary) said that since 
ast general meeting in June the Institute had lost 
‘al members by death, among whom were :—Thomas 
bull, of New Zealand, elected Fellow 1884; Nathaniel 
s Stanger, senior architect in the Office of Woods 
Forests, elected Associate 1882; Augustus - Eldred 
ies, elected Associate 1878; William Leck, of 
inesburg, elected Fellow 1904; Richard Lloyd 
ams, of Denbigh, elected Associate 1856. Continuing, 
sraham said it was with sincere regret that he had to 
o this list the name of George Frederick Bodley, who 
d away full of years. His enthusiasm for the art he 
| made him hopeful to the very last that he might 
out the many monumental works that had been 
sted to him not only in this country, but in many 
nt parts of the world. A vote of condolence and 
athy was passed to the relatives of Mr. Bodley. 
he Secretary announced that at the October statutory 
ination fifteen candidates were examined, and that the 
ving seven having passed had been granted by the 
cil certificates of competency to act as district 
yors under the London Building Act :—Mr. T. James 
of Sideup; Mr. P. Boothroyd Dannatt, of Greenwich ; 
.. H. Jewers Mayhew, of Anerley; Mr. H. Blinman 
enzie; Mr. J. Douglas Scott, of Bedford Row; Mr. T. 
val Tinslay, of Chelsea; and Mr. Stanley Towse, of 
In’s Inn. 
he PResiDENT then delivered the following 


Opening Address. 


idies and Gentlemen,—In opening this the seventy- 
session of the Institute, my first, duty and pleasure is 
ink my brother architects for the confidence they have 
n in electing me for the second time to the Position of 
dent; and I desire to express my gratitude to the 
cil for the courtesy, forbearance and loyal support 
1 they continually afforded me during my term of 
last session. 


reviewing the work and the proceedings of the last 
mM, it is with very great pleasure that I refer to the 
hg Success of the visit to Edinburgh and the annual 
r there in July last. It is, however, much to be 
ited that there was not so full a Tepresentative attend- 
from London and the provinces as one would have 
d and as the occasion demanded. This may have 
due to several reasons, such as the inclemency of 
eather during last summer, the distance from London, 
onsequently the length of time that was required for 
sit, It was satisfactory to note that a very fair 
rion of the Council were present during the whole 
€ Proceedings. There were present nine Fellows 
-*S Many members of the allied societies, The pro- 
ne of proposed visits to buildings prepared by the 
urgh Architectural Association was a highly interest- 
ne. The opening meeting was a reception given in 
onour by the Lord Provost and the magistrates, which 
ttended by a large and representative gathering of the 
1s of Edinburgh, and was a very brilliant success and 
y appreciated by the visitors. We were conducted 
nany buildings of exceptional interest, of which none, 
k, appealed to us more than the Holyrood Palace and 
l. The latter building was the object of close study 
© Part of the visitors. Beyond the acknowledged 
y of its architecture, especial interest and consideration 
onthe ae very important subject of restoration, a 
: Ich has given rise to a keen controversy among 
ee and architects of Edinburgh. It will be remem- 
a tas eel Sum of money was devised by 
oft rd Melville to be used at the discretion of an 
;t Nominated by him in a complete restoration of the 
hedetrc. ve prominent architects and other autho- 
| r, ave expressed considerable alarm at any 


restoration of one of the most interesting remnants of 
Medizeval work, 

The consensus of opinion among the visitors appeared to 
be very strongly in favour of non-restoration, the general 
verdict being that it was only desirable to devise some 
simple means of protecting the upper parts of the walls 
from the ravages of rain, frost and snow, and that very 
little need be done in the way of repairing. It was thought 
that restoration would practically mean rebuilding the 
greater part of the chapel and adding a new roof and 
vaulting. At present there is no roof, and the greater portion 
of the north arcade has practically disappeared. In fact, it was 
felt that restoration on such a large scale would practically 
mean that a new chapel would arise, and that much of the 
work of our forefathers would be obliterated, or at least 
renovated out of all knowledge. As it now stands this 
building forms a monument of Medizval work, beautiful 
in design and workmanship ; and properly protected it 
would continue, for ages to come, to afford an example 
of a phase in our art which can never be repro- 
duced. By the courtesy of those in charge of the 
palace we were enabled to visit the suite of private 
apartments not generally open to the public, and these 
rooms we found to be of quite exceptional interest and 
beauty. This work is of the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century ; it acquires additional interest from the fact 
that something more than tradition exists as to the workmen 
employed in modelling and carrying out the various ceilings. 
These ceilings are of great beauty of design, and the 
modelling of the plasterwork ranks among the best ever 
produced in this style. The greater part is said to have 
been modelled iz situ. -We are shortly to have a Paper on 
the Royal Palaces of Scotland, by Mr. W. T. QOildrieve, the 
architect who has charge of these palaces on behalf of the 
Government. The subject is a most interesting one, and it 
may be confidently anticipated that Mr. Oldrieve, with his 
great knowledge of the subject, will treat it with the appre- 
ciation it deserves. I think we visitors were much impressed 
by the intelligent and keen interest in architecture dis- 
played by those gentlemen present at our meetings who 
Were not members of our profession. Their evident desire 
to encourage the production of what is best in our art must 
be as gratifying as it is fortunate for our Edinburgh 
brethren. In Edinburgh this interest and enthusiasm is not 
confined to the exhibitions of pictures and the permanent 
art galleries; it is generously accorded to our art both in 
public and private enterprises. 

I think this feeling is not as evident in London as it is 
in the large provincial centres. Perhaps the reason is that 
a closer personal relation between the public and the archi- 
tect exists in provincial centres than is possible in our over- 
grown London. For instance, I cannot but feel that the 
Corporation and the London County Council as corporate 
bodies show only the slightest knowledge of architecture. 
I think I may say that not a dozen architects of repute and 
position are known to either of these corporate bodies ; 
whereas in the smaller cities, such as Edinburgh, architects 
and public bodies are better known to each other, and 
perhaps in consequence of this the citizens have more 
knowledge and greater appreciation of our art. In the 
northern capital the rise of the younger men is watched 
with interest and pride, and they are thus encouraged and 
stimulated in their careers. No less interest is taken in the 
work of those architects who in the past have created the 
buildings that adorn the city of Edinburgh and make it one 
of the most beautiful in the United Kingdom. Human 
beings, and especially artists, are so constituted that they 
demand sympathy, encouragement and appreciation. In 
the smaller communities this is given more freely and more 
generously than is possible, I fear, in our unwieldy 
London. 

I now ask your permission to refer in a few words to the 
position of affairs in regard to the proposed revision of the 
charter and by-laws. In a note in the Journal of July 27, 


‘1907, it is stated that ‘‘ the recommendations of the Council 


for the revision of the charter and by-laws were duly 
brought forward and considered at the special general 
meeting convoked by the Council for the purpose, and held 
on Tuesday, July 2. These recommendations were the 
outcome of the Council’s report on the resolutions respect- 
ing the question of registration passed at the meeting of 
April 3 last year. This report was presented to the general 
body, and was adopted at the meeting of March 4 last.” 
At this meeting, in response to a question from a member, 
I ruled that Associates had no more right te vote on matters 
concerning the charter han they had to vote on matters 
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concerning the by-laws. The question as to whether Asso- 
ciates had this right came as a surprise to me, as it did, 
I believe, to most of the Fellows present at the meeting, I 
had to decide this matter on the spur of the moment, It 
appeared to me that if Associates had the right to vote on 
the revision of the charter they would be in a position to 
move and carry a resolution giving them by charter a right 
to vote on miatters concerning the by-laws. This appeared 
to me to be contrary to the whole spirit of both charter and 
by-laws, and I rtiled against the gentlemen who had brought 
forward the question. ‘The business of the meeting then 
went forward without interruption, excepting that about 
half a dozen’ Associates left the room; but this, of course, 
did not affect the number of voters. There were still many 
Associates in the room and we had the benefit of their 
suggestions and Criticism in considering the whole docu- 
ment before the meeting. The recommendations of the 
Council were carried with some slight alterations. Upon 
the question being put whether these recommendations 
should be forwarded to His Majesty and the Privy Council 
for approval a unanimous vote was given in the affirmative 
by a show of hands. A specizl general meeting to confirm 
what had ‘taken place was then called for July.15. In the 
meantime a communication from an Associate enclosing 
counsel’s opinion as to my ruling was received by the secre- 
tary: this opinion was an adverse one. The matter was 
then considered by the Council, assisted by their legal 
advisers, and they arrived at the decision that the whole of 
the proceedings 'of~ the meeting of July 2 were invalid. 
I announced this decision to the meeting of July 15, which 
therefore was immediately closed. Had the question of the 
rights of Associates not been raised the document relating to 
the revision of the charter and by-laws would have been at 
once submitted to the Privy Council prior to going to Parlia- 
ment for a Bill. The delay is a matter of great regret to 
the Council, who had hoped to be in a position to 
assure the Institute that this important reform in their 
constitution was likely to be legaliy established before 
next Christmas. Their regret is the keener because 
the question of the election of Fellows, which was to 
have been on a different basis, may have to be left 
open for an indefinite period. This point, however, 
will be submitted to the consideration of a general meeting 
at an early date. None can regret the delay caused by my 
decision of July 2 more than I do myself, but I do not 
intend to make any apology for my action on that occasion. 
As I said before, I consider that the whole spirit of the 
charter and by-laws is against the presumption that 
Associates can have a vote in either case. I firmly believe 
that with very few exceptions this is the opinion of the 
whole body of members, both Fellows and ‘Associates. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that the consideration of this 
important matter will be prosecuted with vigour and with- 
out unnecessary delay during the coming session. The 
question has to a large extent engrossed the attention of 
the Institute for nearly four years, and I believe that it has 
done so to the detriment of other important matters. I 
have no wish to minimise the gravity of the question, but 
I think there are other subjects which should receive our 


Serious attention—subjects which in my opinion may better | 


serve to further the object for which the Institute was 
established, namely, the advancement of civil architecture. 
It must be remembered that the number of capable and 
€xperienced men who can devote a considerable amount of 
time to committee work is naturally limited; at the same 
time one need not anticipate any difficulty in forming strong 
committees to consider the many important matters that 
should engage the attention of the Council in the coming 
session. 

Among such questions are the architectural development 
of towns and suburban areas, the possibility of legislation 
respecting building by-laws, and the laws of light and air. 
The latter surely call for careful consideration by architects, 
not so much in their own interests as in that of the building 
owner. Until architects take definite measures to secure 
reform in this direction, I am afraid that little will be done, 
and that there will still be vexatious and unjust impedi- 
ments placed in the way of those who are obliged to build. 
In this connection Mr. Simpson’s suggestion that a Building 
Board should be established deserves the consideration of 
those who see the necessity for reform, both in Building 
Acts and in the laws of light and air. 

The Institute would do well to take a more prominent 
and active part in the support of such societies as that for 
the Preservation of Ancient Monuments, the National Trust 
for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty, the Society 
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‘Webb's words by repeating them to-night. | 
my former belief in the desirability of street and | 
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for the Abatement of the Smoke Nuisance and oj 
similarly useful institutions. ae 

In speaking a few words on the subject of th 
tectural development‘of towns and suburban areas 
ask your forgiveness if I refer for a moment to m 
of last year. It may be remembered that I the d 
suggestion that the south of, London could become 
integral part of the city of Westminster by means of 
erection of “street bridges.”. I did not then know, or it 
escaped my memory, that in an address previously delive 
here a suggestion had been made, not entirely dissimila 


Se 


2 ar 


ete 


of London .Bridge is in full progress, and the | 
covered footways on either side suggest what pic 
and welcome adjuncts they would be to our bridge 
the most exposed portions of our roadways, 
crossed in wet and windy weather without great d 
which these covered ways would entirely obviate.” | 
drawn special attention to these words of Sir A 
because I wish to apologise for my ignorance of them w 
I addressed you last year. It is a most surprising fact | 
no enterprising person discovered and drew my atten), 
to my omission on that occasion, or since. — ee | 

It gives me great. pleasure to emphasise Sir Ag 


I still adheri 


\ 


bridges, but failing the possibility of these I think } 
Aston’s suggestion should receive the closest considerat 
Could not suggestions of this character be brought dire! 
to the notice of our civic authorities? Surely ij 
advisable that the opinions of experts should be mi 
known to these bodies. ae 

A step towards that end was taken when at the clos: 
last-session a committee was appointed by the Council 
deal with the architectural development of towns | 
suburbs.. This committee was appointed in accor 
with a recommendation of the art committee, and in coi! 
quence of a statement in Parliament by the Presiden’ 
the Local Government Board to the effect that 1 
Government had before them Bills “to carry out vé 
is immediately pressing” on this important mai: 
A full Bill is promised at an early date. The) 
committee were of opinion that this great questi shi 
receive the fullest consideration, and the Council | 
tirely concurred in their opinion. It would be difficult 
suggest a question of greater interest to architects, 1 
affecting more intimately the art they practise, than | 
one of the development of towns. The business of ) 
committee will be to make themselves acquainted with) 
work in this direction that is being done by other ¢ 
notably by Germany and by the United States. — 

During the last year we had several competitions ct 
were of interest in many ways. I need not refer to that 
the hall cf the London County Council except to say th 
gave rise to much discussion and criticism, and to no 1 
animadversion; but on the whole the conditions et 
competition received the approval of the Institute. | 
result, as you are aware, is not yet known. There are 
other competitions, however, which I think call for s! 
remarks from me. There always has been, Solar 


always will be, a strongly antagonistic feeling towards 
principle of selecting an architect by means of open ¢ 
petition. Generally speaking, I do not consider the al 
ments against competition to be either very sound or ‘f 
convincing. I think it may be admitted that our art ? 
made considerable progress during the last thirty or ft 
years, and during the last few years especially this prog 
has been very remarkable. The advance may not aly 
have been in the right direction, and certainly much 
has been done is open to adverse criticism. But rel 
must be judged in a broad and generous spirit. ‘The \ 
that open competition has been the rule is, [ maintain,’ 
of the causes why the art of architecture has advance(s 
wonderfully of late years. I.therefore consider that! 
spite of certain obvious drawbacks, open competitio | 
beneficial to our art. I believe that our younger men! 
continuing the advancement of architecture in a Say 
quite admirable, and it is not too much to say that som” 
them, even the most distinguished, might have been le! 
obscurity had it not been that they were able to nk 
known their genius by means of competition. Pte 

Ihave dwelt at length on the question of competi 
because I wish those who compete fully to understand } 
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pathies are entirely with the competitor.. They 
erefore, 1 hope, listea with patience and forbearance 
I make a few remarks, and those of an emphatic 
, in reference to two competitions which. have 
ly taken place. I refer to those instituted. by the 
oom Local Board and the Acton Local Board, the 
being still in'the open market. I use. the_word 
set” advisedly, because in employing this term I wish 
test against the tendency to engage in competitions 
y as a means of increasing business opportunities, 
t the expense of what is due to our art and to our 
yn as members of an honourable profession. It should 
r aim to oppose what is harmful in the spirit of 
ercialism; we should not send our wares to any 
tthat is open to us, regardless of whether the con- 
; are honourable to our profession or not. On the 
hand, if we enter into competition in a healthy spirit 
lation, and maintaining the just tradition and dignity 
- profession; if the unsuccessful make generous 
wledgment of the deserved success of.those more 
ate than themselves, then I think competition may be 
ed as beneficial to our art andalso to those competing. 
tried to indicate what may be called the ethics of 
tition and the conditions under which competitions 
| be conducted. 
$ with great regret that I feel called upon to refer in 
mnection to the want of judgment shown by certain 
cts in entering the competitions referred to above, 
; to Say, those instituted by the Bethnal Green and 
Local Boards. I hope I shall have the sympathy 
mbers of the profession of all ages and degrees in 
ing the lack of perception of these competing architects. 
ditions published by the Bethnal Green Local Board 
not at all in accordance with the suggestions issued 
> Institute for the conducting of competitions, No 
tee was given that the successful architect would be 
yed, and it was stipulated that the remuneration 
| include any possible work in the way of arbitration, 
t lights or any other legal question that might arise, 
e of the fact that these matters are never included in 
cognised fees sanctioned by the Institute and by 
sal usages. 
being invited to nominate an assessor my attention 
awn to these conditions, and:I endeavoured to prevail 
Bethnal Green Board so to modify the objectionable 
3 in their conditions as to meet the views of the 
titions committee and of the Institute. But any 
le influence the Council or the President might bring 
r on their attitude was very much weakened by the 
at architects were known to be preparing des‘gns, 
ould submit them, notwithstanding the veto against 
npetition published in our Journal. Eventually, how- 
ind after several interviews, the Board acceded to my 
. The competition was then placed on a proper 
, and I was enabled to nominate an assessor. When 
cision to decline to appoint an assessor was made 
I received remonstrances from several architects, 
vays couched in courteous terms. These, however, 
y failed to convince me that my first decision was an 
one, and I venture to think that my decision was 
d by the sequel. 
I have before said, I am a believer in the system of 
tition, but I feel very strongly that those members of 
titute who enter the lists should do so in a spirit of 
fable enterprise, and that they should be actuated by 
le corps, and should loyally support the competitions 
ttee called into existence by themselves and for the 
e of protecting their interests. 
ly appreciate the struggle many of us have to make 
2 practice, and the consequent desire to enter into 
ition, but competitions should be entered into only 
the conditions are fair and reasonable. Those 
eae who m a thoughtless mauner consent to com- 
vhile ignoring the usual conditions under which com- 
NS ave instituted, are doing an injury to their more 
acon brethren and lowering the tone of the pro- 
Z — to the competition for the Acton Municipal 
ee aa a you to allow me to recall the circum- 
netitiea ¥ sued affect the Institute. _In the first place, 
‘cviene on Place which was adjudicated upon by 
prema ie and the successful architect, Mr. 
cae pegcs: and obtained estimates. The 
Boand Har perevel, was in excess of the sum the 
tH Its disposal, and the design was aban- 
% Lee was paid his fees for this work, and again 
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instructed to prepare plans for a modified scheme. This he 
did, and a contract between him and the Local Board was 
then drawn up, and the official seal was to have been affixed 
at the last meeting by the then Council. Attention, how- 
ever, was drawn to the fact that this meeting had been 
called on the day after the official year had terminated, and 
therefore the stamping would be illegal. It was then 
arranged that the document should be sealed by the new 
Board. But the new Board determined to abandon -Mr. 
Hunt’s second-scheme and instituted a second competition. 
Mr. Hunt then applied for payment of his fees due on the 
work he had done. The Acton Local Board then took the 
extraordinary step of repudiating Mr. Hunt’s just demands 
on the plea that their contract with him, approved and 
drawn up by the Board, was invalid by reason of the 
official seal not having been affixed. The matter 
was first brought before our competitions committee and 
the Board of Professional Defence, and ultimately 
before the Council of the Institute. The Council agreed 
with the recommendations of its committee that under the 
circumstances the competition should be vetoed, and a 
notice to that effect was put in the Journal. It was felt 
that if a public body could thus take advantage of a legal 
quibble there was nothing to prevent them recurring to the 
Same tactics in the forthcoming competition, and that, in 
fact, it was inadvisable for any architect to have dealings 
with a public body who were acting in a manner which in 
a private individual would not be considered as honourable. 
It was also felt that as strong a protest as possible should 
be made against such extraordinary treatment of one of 
their brethren. The Council having vetoed the competition, 
I, of course, could not nominate an assessor when invited 
by the Acton Board to do so. I quite concurred with the 
action of the Institute. 

I believe that some members of the Institute were not 
satisfied with my refusal to nominate an assessor, and that 
directly or indirectly they were instrumental in bringing to 
the notice of the Acton Board the name of an architect who 
was willing to undertake the duties of assessor. The 
result was that this gentleman was invited and has con- 
sented to act. I felt it my duty to place before him the 
facts of the case, but I regret to say that he was unable to 
take the view adopted by the Institute and’ by myself as 
President. With regard to the necessity of architects 
demanding a sealed contract when employed by,corporate 
bodies, my experience, and on inquiry I find that of others, 
is that such a practice is seldom resorted to. However, I 
understand that the appointment of the gentleman now 
acting as assessor to the Acton Local Board is under sealed 
contract. 

In July last an International Congress of School 
Hygiene was held in London, and I then had the honour of 
presiding over the section devoted to school building and 
equipment. On this occasion many papers were read, the 
greater number of them being in German. No doubt all 
these were of the greatest interest, but very small audiences 
were present, and I cannot help thinking that had the 
papers been read in English the attendance would have 
been larger, and the discussions which followed would have 
been more apparent and more satisfactory. Among the 
work in other sections a paper on the lighting and ventilat- 
ing of classrooms, by Sir Aston Webb, calls for especial 
notice. This paper dealt not only with the title-subject, but 
also with school-planning generally, and should be invalu- 
able to architects engaged in school building. 

It will be remembered that the committee appointed to 
inquire into and to report on the condition of St. Paul’s made 
an interim report dealing with the proposal to construct a 
sewer, the site of which would have been in close proximity 
to the south-west corner of the cathedral. This report had the 
desired effect of preventing possible disaster. The full report 
to the Dean and Chapter was of a reassuring character, and 
allayed the public feeling of keen anxiety in regard to the 
stability of the church. I think the expression of concern 
from all quarters serves to show what veneration and love 
is felt for Wren’s masterpiece. It is with great pleasure 
that I announce a Paper on St. Paul’s Cathedral shortly to 
be read before the Institute by Mr. Mervyn Macartney. We 
may confidently anticipate that this paper will be one of 
absorbing interest, dealing as it will not only with the 
architecture but also with the rich and varied history and 
associations of the cathedral. 

The question of the destruction of the historic building 
known as Crosby Hall has occupied the attention of the 
public for many months. Its survival is justly considered 
of great importance from an antiquarian and historical, as 
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well as from an architectural point of view. Built in the 
year 1466, it remains almost the last example in the City of 
London of the continuity of English architecture before 
the advent of the Renaissance. Crosby Hall is one of the 
few buildings in the City that antedate the Great Fire, It 
is therefore a most important link between our own time 
and the Middle Ages. I believe the only other genuine 
Medieval works remaining in the City are the Tower of 
London, the chapel of Ely House, and the Temple Church 
with its adjoining garden. For architectural and historical 
reasons the loss of either building would be irreparable. 


The work in Crosby Hall is most excellent and instructive,’ 


the associations are of supreme interest, and the preserva- 
tion of this fine building. concerns not only architects, but 
the nation at large. We cannot afford to denude our 
capital of every valuable relic surviving from former times. 
Much has been already destroyed that might well have 
been spared, and it is an inevitable consequence of progress 
that much will still be sacrificed. But though the London 
of to-day must of necessity lose many of the features that 
endeared it to Charles Lamb, to Dr. Johnson and to others 
of bygone years, surely we cannot struggle too hard against 
the devastating spirit that would spoil us of one of our 
most ancient civic buildings. We cannot expect or desire to 
oppose the progress of our day, but it behoves us to pre- 
serve and cherish those of our ancient treasures that can be 
saved. Not much of Shakespeare’s Londen is left to us, 
but the places I have mentioned are all alluded to in his 
plays, and this should be a strong, I had almost said a 
sacred, reason for maintaining and cherishing such a work 
as Crosby Hall. When we read that the Duke of Gloucester 
commands the Lady Anne of Warwick to “presently 
repair to Crosby Place,” or, again, that he bids Catesby to 
meet himself and Buckingham there, it is pleasant to feel 
that some portion of this house is still in existence; that its 
pavement has been trod by those who are immortalised by 
Shakespeare and is still left to us of a more prosaic age. 
Perhaps you may quite rightly charge me with being prosaic 
in dwelling at length on this subject, but in venturing to do 
so I am actuated by the feeling that so little is left in this 
City of the works of our forefathers, and so little of that 
‘work is known by the general public. We have still some 
portions left to us of the chapel to Ely House in London, 
but of the house all has gone. The garden lives in our 
memoriés by the work of Shakespeare. 

I am venturing on an innovation during the coming 
session in respect to the duties which are generally con- 
sidered to be the especial privilege of the President.. You 
all know that it is his duty, and I may also add his 
pleasure, to give an address to students some time in 
February, and I had the honour of giving such an address 
last session. It occurred to me, however, that in a second 
address on the same subject I should more or less repeat 
the advice I gave in February last; and although repetition 
may sometimes have value, there is a possibility that it may 
descend to tediousness, and feeling this I ventured to 
approach a gentleman who not only feels the keenest inte- 
rest in architectural education, but who also brings to the 
subject great experience and erudition. It is with the 
greatest pleasure that I now announce that Professor 
Lethaby has very readily and generously consented to 
deliver the address to students in February next. I am 
sure that not only the students but also the older members 
of the Institute will eagerly embrace an opportunity of 
listening to a paper by sucha learned and cultured architect. 

This innovation in the work of the coming session will 
not necessarily be followed by succeeding Presidents; they 
will of course act in accordance with their own judgment. 

In bringing this short address to a conclusion, | must 
ask the pardon of my audience if they think I have touched 
on subjects of too controversial a nature. I feel, however, 
that one cannot be too earnest or too candid in dealing with 
matters affecting equally the welfare of the Institute and 
the advancement of architecture. 

Mr. Jonn SiatTerR proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President for his address, and said that all the members of 
the Institute looked forward to his tenure of office with 
confidence, and they were all united in wishing him a very 
successful year. Allusion had been made in the address 
to the new charter of the Institute, which was still in the 
making, but Mr. Slater was glad to think that what ap- 
peared to be almost insurmountable difficulties two years 
before had been smoothed over. It was quite certain that 
In arranging a new charter they could not satisfy everyone, 
but he ventured to hope that by sinking individual pro- 
clivities they would arrange a practicable and workable 


charter, which would foster education and furthe 
interests of their art. Mention had also been made 
work of the Board of Architectural Education. Mr 
was very pleased to be able to state that the Board h; 
with much encouragement in its endeavours to codi 
bring into line the various methods of education in 
tion all over the country. It was thought there mi, 
antagonism between the Board of Architectural Edt 
and the Board of Examiners of the Institute, but] 
glad to say that when those two bodies met the diffi 
were found to be more imaginary than real. Mr. 
held that the starting of the Institute examination 
an impetus to architectural education which n 
else could have done. _ There had been g0 
progress in education that the Institute were now ; 
to accept the examinations held by universitie 
other educational bodies as qualifying the successful 
dates for exemption in the Institute intermediate, 
regard to competitions, Mr. Slater said he sometimes \ 
the word could be deleted from their vocabulary, 1 
the last twenty-five years he had more or less tak 
active part in the affairs of the Institute, and he 
remember that there had been always almost acrim 
discussions on the results in competitions. It was pe 
certain the decision of an assessor or assessors in 
petition would not be received favourably by all wl 
entered. it. It was not always unpleasant, the s 
added, to have a grievance, but he questioned whe 
was always dignified to air it. Referring to the de 
ment of towns and suburban areas, Mr. Slater he 
the Government should take the matter up, andt 
gested that an Act might be passed empowering and 
compelling municipalities to provide open spaces : 
the areas controlled by them. re ae 
- Mr. Leonarp Sroxes seconded the vote of thank: 
did not quite agree with all the President had sa 
cerning competitions. The speaker felt such work 
tendency to encourage paper designs rather thar 
building. ries 
Professor BERESFORD PitE supported the motio) 
referring to the condition of affairs generally in the In 
said he longed for the day when they would forge 
politics and resume their art. Too seldom, he thoug! 
there mention made of the vital question, ~ What 
position of architecture of the day ?” and yet that v 
burning question of the profession, the question that 
underlie their purpose when they sat down to de 
building. | 
Mr. H. V. Lancuester also spoke, and the vo 


carried amid acclamation. 


1 


EXCAVATION OF MEMPHIS. | 
i of the officers of the Royal Scottish Mp» 
Mr. Edwin Ward, will leave Edinburgh e¢ 
November for Cairo, where he will join Professor F 
Petrie’s party, and will be engaged during the win! 
early spring in the work of archzeological excava 
Egypt. Last season Mr. Ward was for a time at: 
where several interesting discoveries were made, | 
principal work, which continued on to the end of M 
this year, was at Asynt, in Upper Egypt, about 20c 
south of Cairo, where Professor Petrie had securec, 
During the coming season the work of excavation ' 
on a still more extensive scale. Memphis, whose | 
extends over the whole course of Egyptian histol 
tained at one time the finest school of Egyptian art, | 
site has never been excavated, and it is to Mempt 
Professor Petrie and his assistants are to devot 
attention during this and probably many suct 
seasons. Bs 
The director of the Royal Scottish Museum, 10 } 
to the Scotsman, says :—The task which Professor’ 
had set himself is perhaps the most important that hi 
been undertaken by an explorer in Egypt. He pror 
do what has hitherto never even been attempted, iba 
bare the foundations of Memphis, the once Tél 
capital of ancient Egypt, a city whose history reacht 
to the beginnings of Egyptian civilisation, whose sc? 
art was the finest Egypt ever possessed, and whose t) 
planned on a scale of unrivalled ae 


enlarged again and again, and adorned with innul’ 
sculptures by a long succession of kings. The rea | 
believing that this site will prove more than usual | 
ful in the discovery of important remains, not onl | 
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ancient period of the history of the city, but of the 
vhen Memphis, as the emporium of Egyptian trade, 
rought into contact with the early civilisation of the 
srranean, have been fully and convincingly stated by 
sor Petrie in a circular issued by the committee of 
itish School of Archzeology in Egypt. 
yo practical ends are served by scientifically con- 
| excavations such as Professor Petrie is about to 
‘ake at Memphis. The one which no doubt bulks 
largely in Professor Petrie’s outlook is the extension 
knowledge of a great people who in their monuments 
left continuous records of their political history and 
'r domestic life extending over a vast period of time. 
ther is the conservation of the objects recovered in 
ms, where they may remain for all time available to 
ident as a part of the actual evidence on which the 
ure of the subject is based. 

regards the cost of the excavations and the distribu- 
f the antiquities which may be discovered, I shall 
Professor Petrie’s own words from the circular to 
I have already referred :— hoe 

he clearing of this site, with gradual exchanges of 
is required, will occupy many years; and it is esti- 
‘that an expenditure of about 3,o00/. annually for 
fifteen years will be required to excavate the temple 
apart from the city. As half of the discoveries will 
nted by the Egyptian Government, this clearance is 
1 to yield a considerable return to the museums of 
yuntry which undertakes to find the cost. It is hoped 
his work will be effectively provided for by British 
ces, and that the School of Archzology will not need 
end upon foreign supplies, which would ccnstitute a 
aim upon the results.” 
would be a reflection upon our national spirit as well 
irreparable loss to our museums if the contingency 
[at in the last sentence should arise. It may, how- 
safely be assumed, I think, that the money required 
found in Britain. May I be allowed to express the 
that a substantial share will be contributed from 
nd? Hitherto we in Scotland have given but meagre 
rt to the work of exploration in Egypt, and the 
im’s claim upon the results has been a propor- 
ely restricted one. In England, on the other hand, 
ntributions are on a much more liberal scale, and 
fruit each year in the addition of many valuable 
S to the English collections. I would ask that 
ular public-spirited liberality should secure for 
ich a share of the results of Professor Petrie’s 
's as would help to place our collections on a level 
those of England. I am not here referring to 
eat collections of the British Museum, which occupy 
tion by themselves. But it is surely neither idle nor 
mptuous to attempt to place our Egyptian collections 
st on an equal footing with those of Manchester, 
001, Oxford or Cambridge, to which at present they 
ferior both in extent and in the variety and beauty of 
bjects which they contain. As an illustration of the 
tance which is attached to this subject in the great 
sh provincial cities, I may mention that in Liverpool 
gentlemen have shared amongst them the expense 
exploring expedition which has worked in the neigh- 
ood of Beni Hassan for several years in succession, 
the result that Liverpool now possesses very fine 
Hons of Egyptian antiquities, containing many objects 
que interest. 

1S unnecessary to enlarge upon the great and 
Hg Interest which the general public exhibit in the 
y and antiquities of Egypt, and the importance from 
Point of view of augmenting and improving our 
tions. I desire rather to emphasise the importance 
piofogy to students of history, archaeology and art. 
i recognised now in England, in the United 
and on the Continent, and will no doubt in time 
tM C Seed, here also. But in the meantime the 
atiedeees = ae to the study of Egyptology is 
be the ie. other museums, and the opportunity of 
Saas a which we already possess reason- 
+ aie es e purposes of the student will soon no 
et eal 1S true that we have acquired a large 
ad valuable specimens in the course of the last few 
2 ae collections are still wanting in many of the 
fe Ms, ha Ss aelag to the full illustration of 
and fine ae or Egypt, and they are entirely without 
equate idex Retee i “A sculpture, which alone can give 
al art attained “ ugh level to which Egyptian monu- 

» itis precisely specimens of the latter 


| Class that Professor Petrie expects to find at Memphis, and 


it will be matter of profound regret:if we are unable to 
secure for our museum a share of his discoveries. 

In arranging to send out one of our officers to assist 
Professor Petrie we have done all that is possible with our 
ordinary resources. More, however, is required if we are 
to establish a claim to an important share in the distribution 
of the antiquities discovered, and I venture, therefore, to 
appeal to the public of Scotland to assist in the undertaking. 

Any subscriptions or donations sent through me to 
Professor Petrie will be remitted to the treasurer of the 
British School of Archzology, and will be credited to the 
museum in the distribution of the antiquities. 

It should be added that in this undertaking Professor 
Petrie receives no help from the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
which has done so much for the exploration of Egypt in 
past years, and with whose work he was for many years so 
intimately associated. The British School of Archzology, 
of which he is director, is an entirely independent organisa- 
tion. 


SPANISH INTERIORS.* 


PAIN is so vast in extent and varied in its people as to 
reveal many types of domestic dwelling. The north 
and south mark two broad divisions of the people and their 
architecture, whilst local resources are usually seen to be 
the governing factors in both design and fittings. Apart 
from palaces and the great houses of stately cities, Spanish 
homes are fashioned alinost entirely of purely local material. 
The northern houses are usually destitute of both comfort 
and beauty, strength and economy being their dominating 
features. But those of the south are generally comfortable 
and frequently of great beauty. True Moorish houses 
always show the plainest of exteriors with all the interior 
wall, ceiling and floor space elaborately ornamented ; but 
Roman and Gothic survivals reveal most beauty in design 
and exterior treatment and show nothing but the plainest 
interiors. Of course a great many “amalgams” are met 
with, and these if really old are usually the most 
interesting. 

In the north the churches and town halls are the only 
buildings which attract attention, the streets of even large 
towns representing so many granary-like stores with rows 
of small square windows, destitute of glass and guarded 
without by ironwork and within by heavy wooden shutters. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature of the old northern 
houses is that which shows they were built as means of 
defence more than out of domestic considerations. The 
shapes and sizes are varied as the brains which conceived 
them, and there never was a land with a more “ go-as-you- 
please” manner of building than is found in Northern 
Spain. 

But some features are common to all. The house is 
invariably the stable, cow, pig, goat, dog and poultry shelter, 
hence one large portal through which a load of hay or the 
traveller’s covered van may enter with ease. This door is 
usually in two leaves and is bound with a network of fanci- 
fully hand-wrought iron, and surmounted by immense nail 
and rivet heads. Sometimes there is a manhole in the 
main door, but always a little square or oblong hole just 
above the keyhole. This hole is called el viso, or the 
“look-out.” It is guarded on the outside by cross bars of 
iron, and has a solid sliding block of wood or a thick iron 
plate to act as a screen within. During daylight the great 
doors stand wide open, but the moment evening falls the 
head of the house calls in a voice which alarms and thrills 
the stranger and native alike as it conveys the fears and 
dangers of nights long past. “Shut the door—shut the 
door,” the man or woman will cry in singularly terrifying 
tones, and then again very impatiently, to the timid and 
slow moving child, “Go quickly; shut the door.” But 
there is really very little to lock up if we except the human 
elements, and to-day they are in no immediate danger. 

Inside the house is a barn, or more closely resembles 
the plan of a livery stable. You enter to find all the floor 
space given to one chamber with little “ alcobas”” running oft 
at the back and sides as do the stalls in our livery stable. The 
carts, farm implements, conveniences of trade and the 
domestic properties—and these are singularly few—are dis- 
posed over the floor space. The animalsusuallyarrangethem- . 
selves as they please. One looks up to see the roof of tiles, 
and if it is high there may be two or even three or four 
tiers of “alcobas” or balcony-like galleries following the 


* A lecture given by C. Bogue Luffmann, director of Horti- 
cultural Gardens, at the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects. 
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walls. These are reached by hanging stairways, usually 
in stone and most ingeniously balanced and turned . about. 
Here and there the stairways are of wood, but it will 
always be found that the house has been fashioned with 
due regard to the scarcity of this material. Wood is the 
dearest and therefore the rarest building material in Spain. 
Wooden floors are occasionally seen, and stout beams also 
as supports for upper chambers, but ordinarily floors from 
ground to roof are composed of stone, marble, tile, brick, 
pebbles and lime cement. The column is therefore the 
interior medium of support, and one may infer that its 
universal employment is due to the long-continued scarcity 
of building timber. 

Spaniards of all classes are justly proud of their floors, 
and in houses of all types and occupied by all classes more 
attention is given to the ornamenting and care of the floor 
than all the rest of the house put together. This appears 
to have grown out of the Oriental idea of cleanliness—an 
idea which shows itself in many ways in Spain to-day. 

Certain it is that one rarely meets with earth floors, not 
even in cave and hillside “dug outs,” of which there are 
many in Spain. The most primitive and interesting floors 
are of pebbles of selected shapes, sizes and colours. They 
are usually set ina lime concrete and afford many quaint 
and storied designs. The most common pebble design is 
the Indian palm leaf, but there are also knights in armour, 
warriors and monsters, and all well figured out on the 
floors of quite small and unimportant houses. This class 
of work is to be seen at its best in the provinces of Old 
Castile, Aragon and Navarre. 

Black, white and red marble provide the floors of the 
best houses, and the favourite pattern is a imagpie in 
squares a foot or so in breadth. Tesselated floors exist 
only as early Roman remains, but a kind of Brescia floor is 
seen in the north of Spain, and its existence is probably 
due to Roman colonisation; for the present Quirinal and 
other buildings in Rome have floors practically identical 
to the “pastas” of Spain. This “pasta” is made of a 
highly composite paste formed from mixing a number of 
burnt earths and sands and then adding a lime cement. 
When laid and dry this floor is rubbed down till it is 
smuoth as glass. It presents a speckled appearance, dark 
red and white spots showing on a rich brown or greenish 
black ground. 

Roofing, flooring and lining tiles of splendid quality are 
made from the clays of Navarre and Aragon. The best 
come from Ariza, a small town in Aragon, and these are 
much favoured by modern French architects_and builders. 

The “azulejos” or enamelled tiles are still common, 
though of course the most ancient and beautiful are much 
prized. The rare colour is a singularly rich celestial blue. 
Very good azulejos are still made in the south of Spain.! 

Inclined planes instead of stairways are not at all 
uncommon in tall houses and such as possess towers, so 
when the great Ferdinand rode to the top of the Giralda, as 
he is said to have done, he performed no remarkable feat, 
as it is equally easy for any horseman of to-day. These 
inclined planes were introduced by the Moors. 

From end to end Spain shows remarkable examples of 
hand-wrought ironwork and one or two features which 
might with advantage be employed in Australia. The 
‘‘reja” or iron window guard is often of great antiquity 
and rare beauty. Floral and animal figures as well as 
many ingenious designs are carried out in this ironwork, 
which, though strong to resist thieves and Lotharios, is 
none the less graceful and distinctly ornamental when used 
to bar entrance to door and window spaces. One great 
advantage of the “reja” and iron gate is that it admits of 
shutters and doors remaining open both day and night at 
periods when the house would be objectionable if closed. 
It must be borne in mind that there is practically no glass 
in Spain, hence the necessity for a guard when the shutters 
are not closed and barred. Where the “ patio” or interior 
court exists the iron gate is indispensable as a means of 
revealing the opulence and comfort of those within. Crests 
and coats of arms in wrought-iron are frequently seen 
interwoven with the “rejas” and gates in front of doors. 

It is not generally known that many of the finest old 
gates in Great Britain are of Spanish origin, and were pre- 
sents or purloinings from Spain during the early Tudor 
period. : 

__ The Spanish cooking fireplace takes on many forms, but 
it is always primitive in design and usually capable of 
consuming one fuel only—charcoal. In the homes of the 
poor, and also in the inns and farmhouses, the fireplace is 
exactly the same as the blacksmith’s forge—a round or 


square pile of stone or brickwork with a hollow | 
wherein the charcoal is placed. All round the 
platform are draught holes, which pass to the < 
that no matter in what quarter the wind, there is y 
enough draught to keep the fire alight. To qui kj 
embers a small fan of native palm leaf is used. Why 
family is large several hollows may exist in the pl 
and-a single fan or draught hole serves for eac} 
chimneys exist, and the fumes and ‘smoke—of which 
is certainly very little-——find their way out of the ch 
through the door and windows. Here and there js 
a kind of shoot in wood or iron to conduct the smoke 
light holes, but this is only where husks, fern root o1 
uncharred material is used as fuel. In houses ofa] 
grade the cooking range resembles a massive stc 
marble mantle-shelf, and is built against a w 
has hollows for the charcoal and flesh pots an 
hole in front of each. A marble or stone column is 2 
ranged alongside the fireplace, on which stands ar 
active pestle and mortar, since all the sweet he: 
the “campo” are. pulverised and employed in co 
and many other things require to be milled and g 
before placing them in the soup bowl or fryin 


In Spain it is the custom to pay a special su 


a fire and then get warm by stoking and abus' 
Heat and comfort are obtainable in no other way, 
matter of fact, no provision is made for warming the 
or the person by means of anything worthy the nam 
fire. “The “ brasero” or charcoal pam is an ancient an 
often an elegant piece of domestic furniture, but it en 
heat, or should it chance to do so it sickens with its. 
by robbing the atmosphere of the necessary oxygen. Z| 
from charcoal, nut shells and husks, pine cones, bark, 
corn cobs, peat, chips, ‘‘ marc” of grapes and other bu 
odds and ends are consumed in the “ brasero” and al 
birdcage-like contrivance, which is charming to lool 
but a trial to the flesh and the spirit when one wo! 
warmed. Lavender, broom, rosemary, leave a 


but an old man cor,woman or a thoroughly exper 
domestic can turh «charcoal as it should be turned. N 
is so likely to causé:trouble as interfering witha S) 
fire or what passes forssuch:> Charcoal moves and rel 
or extinguishes itself by. remarkably fine distinctions 
way of handling, aiid thése-who interfere generally 
stand not these finé.distinctions. To see a master 0 
tress of the “ brasero’:turn:and reanimate all the bla 
slumbering surface: 6f:a whole heap of charcoal 
fascinating as it appears mysterious. The poker is 
spoon-like weapon, which placed at the side of the p: 
given a deft twist performs a miracle. This is as it 
be, for in the presence of such an entertainment one 1 
to grow cold and abusive. = 

Furniture and fittings are extremely few in the’ 
of the common people. Tables and chairs are s 
seen. A small stool holds the single bowl or platte 
which the meal is taken, and it is customary to st! 
squat when partaking of food. In some districts 
seats follow the walls and stone or marble slabs a 
place of tables. Stone and brick beds are seen | 
same size and character as those of Pompeii. Inthe 
space a water pitcher hangs eternally, and usually | 
is a long reed or tin tube used for conducting wate 
the fountain rock or spring whence the family is su 
The principal chamber receives its distinctive ch; 
chiefly from the array of copper and brass ware ot 


in warming, lighting and cooking, These co 
braseros or charcoal pans of copper and brass, lat 
copper, iron and brass; drinking vessels in the fo) 
carafes, cantaras, jugs, mugs, cups and flasks ; tea, cofé 
chocolate pots and services, all in pure metal or 
curiously shaped stands known as“ partadors,” and, 2! 
name implies, used to keep the stool or table clean, \ 
cooking vessel is brought directly from the fire. Spor 
commonly of horn or wood, knives are scarce andy 
means so liable to be used as most strangers imagine 

The most picturesque cooking: vessel is the — pul 
or pitcher, which is employed in boiling-the ‘olla a) 
the appetising and most popular: dish’ in ‘Spain. — PL 
are invariably of copper and’ usually follow one | 
This is easily explainable from the fact that the ves 
grown out of an ordinary water pitcher. The peel) 
all other. genuine Spanish domestic utensils, 18 et 
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ade, and the art of brazing and patching is every- 
carried to perfection. In lagars” or haciendas,” 
iven to large rural establishments for the production 
fruit, wine or other produce, one sees enormous 
in copper and which are employed in the making of 
oiling soups and carrying and serving food and 
yx water to the men employed in the “campo” 


« panadero” or bread pan is the largest but usually 
inest of these vessels, as its use does not admit of 
ntation. Outhe other hand, the huge “cantaras” 
alderas,” which carry the liquid and more solid fare 
ields are often elaborately beaten and chased, so that 
horoughly cleaned and set up on the walls of these 
panish interiors they reveal a strength and character 
barbaric, yet by no means devoid of charm. _ 
ple of all classes not infrequently take their meal 
common dish, bow], or platter. With the poor this 
is general ; hence vessels are found of a shape, size, 
er and material almost peculiar to Spain. The 
n clay dish is on the same model as an ordinary 
an, excepting that it is deeper and has a much 
and perfectly flat rim. It is often met with. in an 
sd state, especially in the north, where the earthen- 
essels are still as primitive as those of the Iberians 
) years ago. Hand-wrought iron dishes and shallow 
with beautifully curved sides are also met with 
north, and these when kept bright and set off with 
issive hoop handles in copper or brass become articles 
tcharm. The reverse of this is sometimes seen— 
h of beaten copper and the handles of iron. Spanish 
‘ic pottery bears a remarkably close resemblance to 
the Chinese in form, glazing and decoration. This 
e due to the long-continued commercial intercourse 
mn Spain and the East, for it is undeniable that 
mia silks and other fabrics, woodwork, shapes 
itterns on metal ware, the materials, colours and 
s employed in glazing and enamelling, as well asa 
amount of genuine Chinese work of the last few 
les, are met with throughout the coastal regions and 
‘many inland towns and villages. The willow pattern 
lany and interesting variations has been employed in 
for hundreds of years, and the most favoured gar- 
if the Spanish maiden and matron—the flowered silk 
—and which they have come to regard as Spanish as 
Ives, is entirely of Chinese origin, the modern shape 
excepted. 
mish plates are in form like huge saucers. They 
ulded on a single and unbroken curve, and usually 
a section of a circle as it would be possible for an 
to select. It is a feature of Spanish domestic ware 
1 the lines and shapes are artistic, and this without 
iempt at adding any more ornament. The kneading 
cating of copper ware, the moulding of. brass, the 
orking of iron and the various treatment of earthen 
all reveal a studied regard for the beauty of simpli- 
domestic utensils. Copper dining platters are lined 
n and have huge and rudely beaten iron rings attached 
r sides that they may be hung on the walls. 
i was a fashion in Spain some 200 years ago, but no 
specting Spaniard of either sex sips the beverage 
The only traces of the tea-drinking habit in Spain 
nin the rare old brass and copper tea-pots which 
e the walls of houses. These are undoubtedly from 
€ models ; there is practically no difference between 
md those of China of the same period. Anything 
tea service is extremely rare; in fact, it may 
bted if such exists anywhere, but little bowls and 
without handles, identical in shape and size with 
English tea ware, and the same as the Chinaman 
ys to-day are frequently found, especially in the 
towns of the south. Chocolate and coffee were 
videspread and lasting luxuries, and pots for making 
ire fairly common in all parts. The chocolate 
Sumeés a shape unique among European domestic 
S. It is purely utilitarian in design and may not 
d to look handsome. It is rather singular or 
tsuggests its use, and being of copper with a rude 
indle there is a kind of wild pride about its upright 
a Shining face. The lamps are all made to consume 
u, and are from a primitive Oriental design brought 
Rade by the Moors. The “Mariposa,” or ‘“ Mary’s 
€ lamp sacred to the young girl. It is literally 


ray of love, and the manner of its disposal in 
Ow is a sign for the welcome lover. The 


7 . * 
yman’s spoon is either of horn or wood, more 
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often of the former and fashioned by himself. Conse- 
quently spoons of singular shapes and sizes, and some 
most elaborately carved, are found in all parts. The fore- 
going list pretty well exhausts the prominent and everyday 
features of the Spanish interior. Of course the influence 
of machinery and the ubiquitous commercial traveller has 
been felt in Spain, and in the larger cities, more especially 
those on the coast, Brummagem, German and American 
utensils are rapidly replacing those of Spanish manufacture. 
Still it may be doubted if Spain will ever stand abreast of 
the other European nations. Guizot’s remark that “ Africa 
commences scuth of the Pyrenees” is in great measure 
true. Spain subdues and moulds to her ancient ways, and 
the charm and strength of the old will probably remain to 
her in everyday life when the rest of Europe has guthered 
the labours of her primitive handicraftsmen into museums. 


Crosby Hall. 

Sir,—The negotiations which aim at securing and trans- 
ferring to the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
a site which they will accept in exchange for the site on 
which the famous hall stands are not finally closed. But 
the position is very critical. 

The committee had before them to-day a communication 
from the bank, stating definitely the matter must be brought 
to an early decision. That decision can only be that the 
committee’s efforts to save the building have failed, unless 
donations or guarantees are received within the next few 
days. The fate of the building, therefore, hangs upon the 
response the public may make to this appeal to support 
the preservation scheme. 

About 48,0o00/. has been subscribed by the citizens and 
general public within a few days. The balance to make 
up 120,000/, remains to be provided. It is clear by the 
great number of small subscriptions which are coming in 
that the public interest extends even to those of very 
limited means. Thus there is no room to doubt that the 
total amount will be ultimately forthcoming. But it can 
hardly be expected that it will all be received in the short 
time now remaining. 

For this reason a guarantee fund is necessary to enable 
the committee to close with the bank. The guarantee will 
only be drawn on, in any case, pro rata, to supplement or 
anticipate donations not received at that time.—Yours, &c., 

T. VezEyY Stronc, Chairman. 

Guildhall: November 4. 


Municipal Advertising. 


Sir,—The trader must advertise and, therefore, when 
our municipalities become traders it is not surprising to 
find them advertising their wares, but surely we might 
expect them to do this in a seemly manner. At the present 
time the Borough Council of Hampstead have arranged for 
an exhibition of electric appliances in the town hall, and the 
method of making this known has been to placard the 
announcements on lamp-posts, fences, gravel bins and other 
public structures. Iam sending a protest against this to 
the Council and trust that other residents of Hampstead 
will do likewise.—I am, &c., Marx H. JupcE. 

7 Pall Mall: November 4, 1907. 


Impermeable Concrete. 


Sir,—I have read with much interest the article entitled 
“Impermeable Concrete” in your issue of 1st inst. With 
all that can be said in favour of really efficient waterproofing 
for concrete work, and especially reinforced concrete, I am 
most heartily in accord. Your statement that “it is of the 
first importance to protect the steel reinforcement from 
corrosion” merits all the emphasis it is possible to place 
upon it. Indeed, such protection is absolutely vital to the 
future safety of the structure. To drive this fact home 
let me quote the following extract from a report (dated 
September 11, 1906) to the Structural Association of San 
Francisco by a committee appointed to make an examina- 
tion of certain cases of corrosion of metal in cinder-concrete 
floors :—‘‘ The cinder concrete is somewhat porous with 
occasional voids, and also contains coal from dust up to 
lumps {inch diameter. Rust spots occur in the concrete, 
and where such spots are in contact with the metal, the 
The rust spots are sometimes an inch 
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across, quite soft and easily removed by the finger nail. 
Occasional splinters of wood occur in the concrete, which 
shows that the heat was not severe, as the wood is not 
charred. From the position of the floors it is certain that 
no water has reached the concrete since April 18, and that 
the corrosion was prior to the fire; but it appears to be 
more marked where floors have been exposed to rains since 
the fire. The corrosion is irregular in amount. In some 
cases the expanded metal is only slightly rusted, and in 
places it is entirely destroyed; several places were noticed 
where a small semicircular patch had been removed from 
the edge of a metal strip; also at times it crossed the sur- 
face of the strip in a line, which suggested that it followed 
a surface crack in the metal. There seemed to be a ten- 
‘dency to corrosion at certain points in the diamond mesh, 
which would indicate that the metal had been strained in 
the process of setting and expanding, but there is not posi- 
tive proof of this. 

The extent of the corrosion is great enough to seriously 
endanger the safety of the floors, and it is not probable 
that the floors would have supported their loads more than 
one to three years longer.” 

The committee recommended that their Association try 
to have the building laws amended, so as to exclude the 
use of cinder concrete in floor slabs or for fireproofing. 
The protection of the floor from moisture or water, how- 
ever, seems never to have occurred to the committee. 

This danger is present in every structure where the work 
is not so thoroughly waterproofed as to absolutely preclude 
the possibility of moisture reaching any steel or iron 
employed, and should be specially guarded against in the 
case of foundations of buildings standing in wet soil. 

When we come to consider the question of the means 
to be employed to secure waterproofness, I wish to protest 
against placing reliance on “impermeable” concrete, and 
for the following reasons :— 

1. Even assuming absolute impermeability to be 
obtained, it is a physical certainty that cracks will develop 
in the work. Even apart from any slight settlement, cracks 
must appear from simple expansion and contraction, and 
these, even though they are but hair-cracks, will be sufficient 
to allow moisture to enter, when corrosion of the reinforce- 
ment will at once begin. — a 
_ 2. It is one thing to secure impermeability in a labora- 
tory sample, and quite another thing to secure it in actual 
practice. How are we to get great masses of concrete so 
perfectly constituted as to be perfectly watertight? Will 
there not always exist zones weak in quality and density ?- 
_ 3. In fighting moisture it is a tactical blunder to place 
our “first line of defence” within the material, instead of 
without. Why let the moisture reach the concrete at all ? 
The only sound principle ‘of waterproofing is insulation, 
and this insulation must on no account be of a rigid 
character, but must consist of a flexible, permanent, water- 
tight membrane, effectually preventing moisture from ever 
coming in contact with the object to be waterproofed. 

I should like to pursue the subject, but fear to trespass 
further on your space. Let me only say in conclusion that 
provided a satisfactory means can be found to render 
concrete impermeable, I see no reason why it should not 
be employed as an adjunct to waterproofing, if ary one so 
desires, though I deny its necessity even then. * I sincerely 
hope, however, that no one will be misled into accepting it 
as sufficient in itself.—Yours faithfully, fete 

Wm. P. Gigson. 


_ GENERAL. 


The Council of the Royal Sanitary Institute have nomi- 
nated Mr. Edwin T. Hall, V.P.R.IL.B.A., to represent them 
on the sub-committee of the Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee dealing with cast-iron pipes for heating, ventilating 
and house drainage. 


Messrs. Joseph Morris & Son, architects and surveyors, 
Reading, have taken into partnership Mr. T. Talfourd 
Cumming, of Reading. Mr. Cumming served articles with 
Messrs. Charles Smith & Son. : 


Mr. Alexander Colin Anderson, of Oaken, near Wol- 
verhampton, late a pupil at Tettenhall College, has been 
awarded by the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
a Miller Scholarship of 4o/, per annum, tenable for two 
years, and the “James Forrest” medal for his paper 
entitled Electricity jn Factories,” read before the Associa- 
tion of Birmingham’ Students at the Midland Institute 
Birmingham, in March ‘last.’ 
awarded him a meéalifor the same paper. 


The latter Association ‘have’ 


‘the west end, besides doing away for ever, he hope¢ 


Mr. Frank Cadogan Cowper, painter, was on T 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. 

A vase was found lately at Gela on which is pai 
Battle of the Amazons. From the signature it is as 
to be the work of Polygnotus, by whom only three 
had been hitherto known. The figures are inset on ; 
ground. =. 

A Lecture on the architecture of Central Italy \ 
delivered on Monday evening at the University of L 
South Kensington, by Mr. Banister Fletcher, 

The Surveyors’ Institution will have an ordinary ; 
meeting on Monday at 8 p.m. a 

The Public Works Committee of the Dudle 
Council recommend that Mr. G. H. Wenyon (Tipt 
Dudley) be appointed architect and quantity suryve 
the Carnegie library, and that he be instructed to p 
the working drawings, details and specifications for ¢) 
building. 

Sir William Mather, having presented a replica 
tall sundial at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to Pri 
University, U.S.A., it was unveiled by the British / 
sador last week. The original was constructed in 15 

A Committee has been appointed by the Scotti 
Teachers’ Association to organise a national exhibi 
drawing and art work, representative of the various 
of schools and colleges, for the third International Cc 
for the development of drawing and art teachiag w 
to be held in London in August 1908. A prelit 
public exhibition will be held in the R.S.A. Gal 
Edinburgh, from December 23 to January 3, and fro 
exhibition a selection will be made for the congress. 


Mr. Hugh Stannus has been sworn in as Under 
of the Worshipful Company of Founders. oy 


3. ie 
Lord Barnard, the president of the Shropshire A 
logical Society, has signed an appeal for 1,700/, bei 
sum required to complete the repair of the upper | 
the west tower of Shrewsbury Abbey Church. Int 
two or three years 2,085/. has been collected, prin 
locally, and about three-quarters of the tower ha: 
practically recased. The work has been done unc 
direction of Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., the well- 
architect, with the approval. of the Salop Archzeo 
Society. _. ll DSSS SS ae th 
The Littlehampton Urban District Council re 
invited certain firms of consulting engineers to state 
charge for preparing a report on the proposed dr 
scheme. The following were the replies :—Mr. B: 
Latham offered to report for forty guineas; Messrs. 1 
Sons & Santo Crimp’s fee was fifty guineas; } 
Beesley, Son & Nicholls would charge thirty guinea: 
J. C. Melluish forty guineas ; and Messrs. Willcox & | 
thirty guineas. It was agreed last week to appoint } 
Beesley, Son & Nicholls as engineers. 


At the Opening Meeting of the Glasgow Archzo 


-Society Professor Sir William M. Ramsay, of Abe 


University, is to deliver an address, on the invitation 
Council, on “ The Problem of a Byzantine City.” 


A Curious Dispute has arisen between the vice 
parishioners of St. Mary’s, Dorchester, and the bis! 
the diocese. The parishioners have succeeded 1 
chasing a site for a new church and in raising a col 
able portion of the cost of the erection. The Bis! 
Salisbury, however, refuses to give his sanction to tt 
which is in the main street, where there are already 
churches, stating that it would increase parochial 
and not provide for the new districts that are spring! 
The parishioners refuse to have the money used fc 
other site, and the bishop declines to receive a dept 
of them. — 

The Annual Meeting of the Synod of the United L 
of St.. Andrews, Dunblane and Dunkeld was held 
chapter-house of St. Ninian’s- Cathedral, Perth, last 
The Primus said that during the year they had an 
of gifts for their cathedral. .-There was a very bei 
new window in the north wall of the cathedral, ant 
were promised a chapel at the south end, where founc 
had long been prepared. Two persons had anonyn 
promised 11,000/, for the completion of the cathedra 
they knew, there had always been great trouble abou 
foundations at the west end, and there was every 
that now ‘they should be able, by carefully devised 
to put up a good tower and alter the whole ‘appeata 


the anxiety about the foundations of the cathedral, _. | 
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THE WEEK. 


is mentioned last week that Mr. Curtis BENNETT 
ordered the payment of 300 guineas as costs by 
Chelsea Borough Council to the Underground 
ric Railways of London, Ltd., in respect of 
> relating to the issue of smoke from a generating 
n chimney. The early history of the action has 
given in a report by Dr. Parkes, the medical 
r of health. Last year the Borough Council 
in a similar action, and they were not anxious to 
t the experiment. Complaints from people living 
neighbourhood of the station continued, and the 
f the London County Council was invoked. The 
igh Council were informed that if they did not 
ed to act they would be declared to be “a 
ulting authority” under the Public Health Act, 
he London County Council would undertake 
rosecution. Dr. Parkes considers that under 
ircumstances, and as, moreover, ‘‘the area 
>d by the operations of the Lots Road generating 
n is one that extends beyond the boundaries 
e borough of Chelsea, and the question of 
nting the pollution of the atmosphere by smoke 
affecting the whole metropolitan area, the London 
y Council be asked to furnish a substantial con- 
ion to the costs incurred by the Chelsea Council 
recent proceedings.” He also offers a suggestion 
may be of use when other authorities enter no 
dings. “ As one of the reasons for the dismissal 
summonses was that there was a failure to prove 
he smoke was ‘black,’ it is evident that in any 
proceedings it will be necessary to take detailed 
ations of the smoke emitted, and to bring to 
photographs, charts and tinted glasses which will 
luce to the magistrate the exact conditions pre- 
3 at the time of the observations.” 


STIMONY to the disinterestedness of Dr. NAVILLE 
ndered at the meeting of the Egypt Exploration 
on Tuesday. Mr. Grueper, the honorary 
rer, said that during the seasons that Dr. NAVILLE 
fen excavating the site of the eleventh dynasty 
> at Deir-el-Bahari he had given his services 
tely gratis. Knowing that the Fund was making 
t effort to carry out a work which was dear to his 
he did not even ask for his travelling expenses. 
ad also continued to furnish the Fund with a 
sion of memoirs. Dr. Navitte had completed 
eat work at Deir-el-Bahari, which, with a break 
2 and 1904, had occupied him for.fourteen years. 
4 work which would hand down the name of the 
to posterity. A vote of congratulation to Dr. 
LE on the completion of his great undertaking and 
Fund’s hearty and grateful thanks to him for the 
reat services he had rendered was proposed. In 
included the name of Mdme. NAVILLE, who had 
issociated throughout in the work and who had 
ed by her own hands so many beautiful and 
ely artistic plates to the memoirs. It is needless 
’ the vote was carried by acclamation. Such 
ration as Dr. Navirt—E and Mdme. Mavitte 
heerfully given is the best kind of evidence of the 
ice of the entente cordiale. 


E obligation to set up fencing in order to enclose 
‘ous machinery is generally approved. But the 
>n often arises, “Who are to be protected ?” 
a some people who would say that those who 
| €xposed to harm are workmen and others who, 
aving no actual business with the machine, are 


" be *snorant of its danger or to underestimate 
KS of interference, 


A case was heard at the Man- | benefit from the power. 
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chester Assizes on Monday in which a young workman 
claimed damages for the loss of three of the fingers of 
his right hand, which occurred, it was alleged, through 
neglect to fence a revolving wheel. The defence was 
that he had no duties to perform in connection with the 
machinery, and that the injury was brought about by a 
breach of duty on his part. Mr. Justice Pickrorp, who 
heard the case, said his reading of the statute was that 
there was no obligation to fence as against a person 
who was a wrongdoer—who had no right to go to the 
dangerous place at all—but it did impose an obliga~ 
tion to fence as against anyone who in the ordinary 
course of business, even negligently, might get injured. 
The danger—if it was dangerous—must mean danger 
to persons using the machine in the ordinary course. 
If it is dangerous only to someone who has no right to 
go there—who makes it dangerous by opening a door 
which he ought not to open and by putting his hand 
where he has no right to put it—his Lordship questioned 
if it is ““ dangerous ” within the meaning of the statute. 
The jury must be satisfied that it was dangerous to an 
ordinary workman who had to work at or near it, and 
who would exercise only ordinary care—or ordinary 
carelessness, as the case might be—of an ordinary 
workman. If dangerous in that sense the machinery 
must be fenced, but it had not necessarily to be fenced 
against one who thrusts his hand into danger, first 
opening a door which it was no part of his duty to open. 
He asked the jury to say whether this accident happened 
through dangerous machinery being insecurely fenced 
without substantial contribution by the plaintiff's own 
negligence. As a matter of course, the jury found a 
verdict for the defendants. It appeared the plaintiff 
would still be entitled to compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Jupces have sometimes inspected premises which 
were affected in light and air cases. If they also deem 
it their duty to interfere in cases of vibration through 
dynamos, they will have disagreeable duties to perform. 
His Honour Judge Gye, of the Portsmouth County 
Court, a few days ago gave an account of his own 
experience, In the new Hippodrome is an engine for 
generating electricity, which the occupier of a neighbour- 
ing house said was a nuisance. The Judge visited the 
premises and found that there could be no question 
about the vibration, the effect of which on him was a 
heavy depression which lasted the whole time he was 
there. Counsel for the proprietors of the Hippodrome 
stated he proposed to call witnesses to prove there was 
no vibration. To which the Judge replied :—‘ If all 
the engineers in Portsmouth were to come and say 
there was no vibration it would not make any 
difference to me. I was there, and I was vibrated.” 
His Honour afterwards remarked that in any case of 
the estimation of damages by experts there could always 
be found half a dozen gentlemen on the one side to say 
that the injury was something enormous, and there were 
always to be found the same number on the other side 
who would minimise it to any extent. The most satis- 
factory thing was to go and view it oneself, and that he 
did with the assent of both sides. Under such circum- 
stances it is needless to say an injunction was granted 
to restrain the Hippodrome Company from working the 
engine, and a sum of 30/. was allowed in damages. On 
account of the great strength of the foundations, it 
appeared that the vibration was not so susceptible in 
the immediate proximity of the engine, but was more 
marked in the adjoining house, where there was con- 
stant clattering of the doors and windows, and where if 
continued it must have an effect upon the nerves of the 
occupiers little short of maddening. Electrical engineers 
have therefore an opportunity to render a service to the 
public if they can devise some means by which engines 
will not become nuisances to people who derive no 


THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 


E cannot recall any exhibition of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours contain- 
ing so many representations of architecture as are now 
to be seen in the Pall Mall Gallery. They are produced 
not only by artists who are accustomed to that class of 
work, but by other members whose subjects are usually 
of a different class. The architectural draughtsman 
will find it advantageous, as well as interesting, to 
study the varieties of treatment, and in that way the 
coloured drawings in the architectural room of the 
Academy may be improved. 

One of the first drawings to attract attention is 

“‘ The North Atrium of St. Mark’s, Venice,” by Mr. T. 
WV. Rooxe. It is to be presented by subscription to the 
Birmingham Municipal Art Gallery, and is solidly painted 
as if for endurance. It also suggests the style adopted 
by the early builders. They were no doubt earnest men, 
‘ut their hands were heavy, in the decoration as in the 
construction, and this fact is revealed by the manner 
of drawing. The subject was well adapted for Mr. 
Rooxe’s peculiar style. A “Door, Church of the 
Carmine,” is another of his examples. He also gives a 
view “ At the Back of the Scuola di San Rocco.” and one 
of “San Nicola dei Tolentini,” which is a curious 
specimen of architecture. The subjects selected by 
Mr. Recinatp Barratt are generally more familiar. 
He has chosen a point of view for representing “ Sta 
Maria della Salute” which allows only the dome 
‘to be seen, instead of the well-known facade. There 
is an ‘Entrance of St. -Mark’s,” but it serves as a 
background to one of the bronze standard holders. 
‘The view from the public gardens suggests Venice 
on a sunny day and is, in some respects, the most 
successful of Mr. Barratt’s eight drawings. The 
*"Colleone Statue” appears better when _ there 
are no houses to dwarf it. In the small drawing, 
“Tomb of Hosea on the Tigris,” Mr. BArratr has 
entered a country which is less known than Italy. The 
weteran Mr. Cattow has a view of the Contarini Palace, 
the Rialto, the ‘Traghetto, St. Gregorio,” besides 
others from Italy, France, England and Scotland, all of 
-them being characteristic examples of old-fashioned 
scenic work. There are several views of Venice by 
‘Mr. H. S. Hopwoop. St. Mark’s asserts itself in spite 
of his blottesque manner, which is not favourable to 
suggesting detail. ‘The Cloisters of San Francesco” 
is preferable, and the perspective is well managed. 
‘Two views are given of “Sta Maria della Salute;” 
there is also an excellent drawing of ‘San Giorgio 
Maggiore.” Mrs. ALLINGHAM has a drawing ofa Venetian 
archway with a graceful figure of a girl in the opening, 
which, although a new experiment, suggests the 
character of well-dressed ashlar, which differs much 
from her customary cottage walls. Mr. W. M. HA.Le 
has likewise been tempted to represent “ San Giorgio 
Maggiore.” Mr. Goopatt has two views, one of the 
“‘ Piazzetta of St. Mark” and the other of a “ Street in 
Cairo.” It is needless to say that Miss CLara MoNTALBA 
continues to be loyal to the city of the old Doges, and 
this year contributes three scenes. No city in the 
‘world has been so fruitful in subjects for members of 
tke Society, but modern amateurs continue to find as 
great delight in the Renaissance buildings as their pre- 
decessors. Venice has ijost much by modern improve- 
ments, but it still seems to be almost inexhaustible for 
the artist. 

Mr. S. J. Hopson, who is always most careful in his 
representation of Italian architecture, contributes a fine 
view of the “ Campanile, Sienna,” and of the “ Piazza 
Mercato Vecchio,” in which the top of the tower is 
visible. But this year London also has afforded him 
subjects; he has an excellent view of “ Westminster 
Bridge and the Houses of Parliament,” as well as Dieppe, 
Blois and Winchester. Painters as a rule do not care 
to adopt too modern subjects. Mr. Herspert MARSHALL 
has had the courage to show the ‘“ New War Office 


Buildings,” but they are made to appear too cran 
perspective. Waterloo Bridge, Billingsgate and 
minster are among the subjects shown, Evide 
has been attracted by the river, for there is a , 
“The Pool from the Tower Bridge;” some Dutc! 
also introduce running water. _It is difficult to s 
Mr. R. W. Attan from views of small Scottish ha 
and his style of drawing seems‘to be suited 
primitive construction in wood and stone which 
found in the North. Among the surprises of the 
tion are his scenes of Japan. As regards cc 
must be allowed that the browns, blacks and bli 
familiar, and when we recall other Japanese dr. 
native and foreign, it is difficult to avoid d 
whether the artist’s eyes have recognised all th 
before him. | Effective as is his method, it seem: 
fitted for breakwaters of rough stone than { 
slight wooden structures found in Japanese tea ; 
or the fanciful pagodas and temples. But Mr. , 
power in rendering impressions is well adar 
suggest the crowds going up and down the s 
shrines, and groups of Japanese holiday maker: 
does more justice to himself in “ Rosehearty,” y 
very dull in colour, recalls the North. ee 
It would be interesting to discover whetl 
majority of visitors to the gallery will accor 
attention to the architectural drawings. TI 
likely to prefer such a treatment of building 
seen in Mr. ALBErt Goopwin’s “ Abbey Garden, 
a noble tower with delicate details appears m 
an object in the background, or his “Sienna” 
“Windsor.” Landscape this year has attainec 
high standard. The President’s “Misty M 
“Weald of Sussex,” “‘ Suffolk  Heathy 2 
Garden” and “ View near Pulborough,” altho 
a small scale, possess his usual qualities and | 
if country air had blown over them. Mr, G 
Wuatre remains loyal to Wales, and his ~ 
Pool, Bettws-y-Coed,” is among the successes 
year. Mr. Joun Parxer has not only folloy 
other members in showing an interest in buildir 
has a remarkably pleasant drawing, © Sunset, Br 
and a view of Chanctonbury Ring. We he 
CLAusEN does not intend to devote himself to th 
ing of hayricks. There are two in the galle 
seen at twilight having a side in absolute darkni 
‘the other under a fierce glare of sunshine. Hea 
tributes ‘“A House at Pompeii,” but his sombre 
at Night” is his most successful work, = 
It is satisfactory to find that mural decorati 
affords an occasional commission to an arts 
Louris Davis shows two studies for panels in 
Castle, one for a chapel in Wynyard Park and 
Paisley Abbey. They are not to be judged 
neighbouring drawings. But the figures at 
arranged and expressive. Near one of themis N 
Suiivan’s only drawing, “Once upon a Time. 
we see a number of girls dressed in white, se 
grass and with a magnolia in full bloom as 
ground. The figures are well modelled and, < 
the colours are restricted, the drawing asserts 
the contrasts between the white flowers and the 
tion of green and white, Another successful wor 
of the new Associates is Mr. S. C. Vosper’s  ‘ 
a woman kneeling at the side of a bed in a gat 
pick and shovel which lie against the wall may 
a lost companion or the toil which has to be und 
But although the face is concealed, the suf 
manifest, and the light and shade is treated 
master’s hand. “A Mill Interior” medical 
Mr. Vosrer knows where his skill lies. _ Mr 
Bets ‘Go, lovely Rose!” recalls Gibsonia 
cards by the introduction of a Cupid at tl 
feet, while the grave lover is partly concealec 
trees in the background. The “ Fighting for i: 
Mr. A. E. Ensure, showing a rescue by 4 Jit 
marked by unusual power, and is dramatic 
being exaggerated. Mr. ArruuR HOPkKINS= 
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tabelle” is a lady with a stiff Medizval head- 
and wearing a robe ornamented with an Eastern 
ol. It would be well adapted for an engraving in 
k of beauty, if such a publication appeared in our 
Mr. F. C. Cowrer’s election as an Associate 
mpart additional interest to his Margaret and 
spinning Wheel.” As in his Academy picture, 
importance is given to the window near which the 
seated. She wears a very long pearl necklace, 
yortrays' a good type of a German girl, whose 
is heavy if not her heart, ° Mein armer Kopf ist 
srriickt.” Mr. H. E. Crocxet’s “ Like Butterflies 
g free on the Moor,” a girl with a dog, somehow 
; ‘ Diana of the Uplands.” Mr. Giinpon1’s ‘ Screen 
from the ‘School for Scandal’” contains a large 
at of work which is carefully executed throughout. 
e appears to have missed the point of the comedy 
ie characters do not correspond with SHERIDAN’s 
ptions. Mr. J. C. Doiiman’s “ Pied. Piper of 
lin” is novel. He is.a venerable old man, without 
uggestion of the mountebank. He has just led 
ildren inside the wondrous portal of the cavern. 
stead of advancing he is seated, and the children 
ithered round him. They are all ably drawn, 
uch expression on their faces as might be expected 
se who are about to enter the joyous land where 
parrows were brighter than peacocks and the 
-bees were without stings. Whocan say whether 
ere disappointed ? There is now at least no disap- 
nent awaiting the visitor to the old room in 
fall East. : 


HERALDRY AS ART.* 


LORD MAYOR'S procession such as was wit- 
essed on Saturday would lose much of its 
st as an annual pageant if the heraldic banners 
mpanies, aldermen and various worthies were 
led. To students of beraldry, artists and archzeo- 
4 great many of them are absurdities. 
ir defects they recall a time when the right to 
irmS was considered honourable by citizens. 
Jays anyone who cares to pay the revenue duties 
ave not only as many representations of arms as 
es, but he can have them invented for him by 
ersvand so-called heraldry painters at a very 
cost. To the multitude one coat-of-arms is as 
rable as another. Heraldry has come to resemble 
language, and comparatively few people are com- 
tounderstand the meaning of its signs. 
€ ofthe reasons for the discredit into which it 
len was no doubt the extravagant use of it made 
se who were over-vain of the privileges they had 
d from*their ancestors. It. is only necessary to 
“one of the interiors represented by Hocarrtu in 
0 see how a noble lord in the eighteenth century 
to make even his crutches expressive of his rank. 
adition was continued, and when the Houses of 
nent were erected heraldry was allowed to run 
| the windows. Nemesis would seem to have 
wakened, for it is quite evident that the select 
ttee of the House of Lords, who have been con- 
ig the state of Barry’s building, would, if they 
sed the power, clear away the elaborate pictures in 
ndows and substitute glass of a more simple kind 
would not obscure the light. 
€ herald, like Burkg, may exclaim, “Alas! the 
een has gone,” for it was closely connected 
i Jal bearings, In our time greater interest is 
2 ae trade-marks than to crests, and it cannot be 
‘ Fi kg some relationship between the two. 
haw es SreNer, generally indicates a product 
naiet _2- a: peaceful age, while the knights 
res with their followers for whom the crest 
craldry as Art; a 


J 


nf al eat Account of its Development and 
¢ chiefly in England. B Se ; 
Ree os : y G. W. Eve, With 300 illus- 
* (London: B. T, Batsford.) folie boo. 
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was a symbol: usually preferred war to peace. But 
heraldry was for a long period so intimately bound up 
with human needs as then manifested, it is never likely 
to vanish altogether, for to those who take a pleasure in 
thinking of the past it.has much signification. So long 
as men bear surnames they can without difficulty 
imagine that they are of the same family with those 
who having a like name became distinguished. A few 
years ago the public were amused when a gentleman 
with a ridiculous patronymic announced that he would 
henceforth assume the illustrious name of Howarp. In 
the course of a few generations the circumstances of the 
change are likely to be forgotten. Should Mr. Bucc’s 
descendants employ some of the heraldic charges. 
belonging to the noble family we suppose few people 
would care to resent their daring. 

__ If the.charges are appropriated it would be better 
on the whole that no liberties should be taken with 
them. Copyists are sometimes said to treat their spoils. 
as gipsies did stolen children, and to deface them in 
order that they might not be recognised. That is pos-- 
sible with armorial bearings. But as heraldry is remark— 
able for its consistency, modern imitators cannot be too 
accurate, for partial reproductions are one cause of 
absurdities. If we understand it rightly, one of the 
purposes of Mr. Eve’s “ Heraldry as Art” is to explain 
how errors can be avoided. He does not enter into. 
the imaginative and delightful speculations to which 
heraldry lends itself, and he passes over the contro- 
versial issues which have given rise to heavier strokes 
and threats than were allowed in tournaments. He 
simply concerns himself. with forms, and his book is 
therefore of very great utility to everyone who may be 
engaged in any kind of blazonry. With that object he 
presents a large number of illustrations. Some of 
them, in the eyes of a herald (although they may bear 
illustrious names_.as designers), are not of more value 
than the banners which once a year are borne through 
London streets. But they show attempts to render 
the science popular by a profusion of decorative 
elements which in an age when heraldry was in daily 
use would have nullified the intention and purpose of 
the science. 

It would save many errors if those who employ 
heraldry were to realise its Medizeval purpose. When 
we know that the shield of ArHENE was adorned with 
a gorgon, and that the figures. of warriors on Greek 
vases sometimes bear shields painted with fabulous.or 
dreaded animals, we may conclude that the Greeks, like 
the Chinese in modern times, considered that a shield, 
besides defending its owner, could strike terror into the 
heart of his opponent. Subsequently a representative 
symbol of the warrior was preferred. In Medizvat 
days the object sought was to give personal significance. 
It was not easy to impart variety to armour, and 
generally the plain colour of the metal alone was 
apparent. Hence it is that even in romances we hear 
of black knights or knights in silver or golden armour. 
If the steel armour were ornamented with gilding it 
was not of much significance in a crowd or a combat. 
The shield was therefore emblazoned ; but still more use— 
ful as leading to recognition was the surcoat on which 
arms were displayed and the crest on the helmet, whiciy 
was often made very high. By that means the name of 
a knight or warrior was proclaimed in the midst of & 
battle. FRoissarT relates an anecdote of a scene he 
witnessed in the time of Epwarp III. The English. 
army had been vainly attacking Paris. One knight made 
a vow that he would strike the barriers with his lance. 
The next day as the English were retreating he did so, 
and the French knights admiring his bravery cried out 
to him to get away. “As for the name of this knight,” 
says Froissart, lam ignorant of it, nor do I know 
from what country he came; but he bore for his arms 
gules a deux fousses noir, with une bordure noir 
non endentée.” It was supposed to bea crime if one 
knight imitated the armorial bearings of another, and 
frequent disputes and deaths arose in consequence. 
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The peaceful Naruanre. WINKLE on the first day of | 
the Pickwick excursion found himself involved in a 
duel, because JincLE put on the club uniform of a 
light blue dress coat with gilt buttons marked Pe 
Dickens might have found the incident in one of the 
Medizeval chronicles. 

We think the connection of heraldry with textiles 
should never be overlooked. The coats-of-arms which 
we see represented in churches, on tombs and within 
and without secular buildings were derived from a part 
of the dress of warriors and which is still suggested by 
the official tabards of our heralds. In that way we believe 
that certain limitations should be observed. Mr. Eve 
gives an illustration of a diapered shield from the Percy 
shrine in Beverley Minster. A knight who wished to 
be unknown might adopt something of the kind. But 
it is contrary to the whole spirit of heraldry. One 
result of the author’s admiration for it is that in some 
of his decorative shields in gesso he introduces a sort of 
graining in order to impart variety to the grounds. A 


mason might employ ashlaring that would be similarly 
tooled over. But we are too conservative to accept it 
as a desirable novelty. 

Another point bearing on this subject is that heraldry 
is as much an affiir of colour as of form. In modern 
reproductions colour is expensive, especially where gold 
and silver have to be used. In old engravings or 
diagrams a series of lines was introduced to serve 
instead of colours. But in the case of sculptured arms 
reproduced by photography there is no such clue and 
we have only a partial representation. Colour is, how- 
ever, so much a necessity in heraldic representations, it 
is to be regretted that there is not at least one plate of 
arms in their true colours, if it were only as a tribute to 
the art. People have of late grown so accustomed to 
mere black and white representations of arms they do 
not realise how indispensable is colour to their meaning. 

The numerous references to heraldry which we find 
in SHAKESPEARE suggest that in the Elizabethan age 
the art or science was appreciated. LarrTEs grounded 
his quarrel with Hamer partly upon his father’s 
obscure burial :— 


No trophy, sword, nor hatchment o’er his bones, 
No noble rite nor formal ostentation, 
Cry to be heard, as ’twere from heaven to earth. 


Among the embellishments of the houses at that age 
armorial bearings were recognised. They would seem 
to be at first sight no less well adapted for buildings in 
our time. There is, however, one great obstacle. 
We have no longer the old conviction that a mansion 
will always belong to the same family. Everything 
appears to be changing, and at the present time many 
people seem to consider that a large part of their 
existence should be spent on public roads. Arms are 
not adaptable, and a sculptured representation of those 
belonging to a family or the builder of a mansion 
would be almost a satire on a different family if they 
became the purchasers of it. Otherwise there seems to 
be evidence enough to show that arms would be eligible 
as ornament. 

A study of Mr. Eve’s pages will help a sculptor or 
painter to avoid errors which have become too common 
owing to the reliance placed on the fine lines of en- 
gravers. We think it would have been an advantage 
if he enabled his readers to see more of the scheme of 
heraldic decoration which he carried out at Alloa House 
and which suggests the history of a family in the 
thirteenth century. Separate devices are given, but 
the whole plan would be an additional recommendation 
for that class of ornament. In the panels a happy 
mean has been found between the severities of which 
the herald approves and the freedom which is expected 
in decoration. Mr. Eve believes in heraldry, which is 
not always the case with practitioners, and his book is 
therefore inspired by enthusiasm which is always, how- 
ever, kept under restraint. If it does not overcome all 
the prejudices against heraldry—and they must be 


strong when we find wealthy towns hesitating 
a few guineas for a sketch of a coat of arms- 
at least reveal that in its artistic forms her: 
entitled to respect as a survival of a time prio 
invention of firearms, when individual braver 
save an empire and soldiers were the rulers of s 


CROSBY HALL IN 1832. 


bau provisional committee for the preservatio 
ancient edifice have issued the following de 

of it which appeared in 1832, when the build 

threatened with destruction :— ; 

This building is the only considerable monume: 
Domestic architecture of the fifteenth century now 
ing in London. Attention has recently been calle 
interesting relic of past times, by the announceme: 
fermation of a committee of noblemen and gentle 
effecting its restoration, or at least its preservati 
further decay and injury, by means of a public subs 
We are glad that this step has been taken; and 
that the liberal contributions of the lovers of our 
antiquities will speedily enable the committee, int 
which we observe the names of Several person 
tinguished in art and literature, to commence the 
tion of their laudable intention. The present is ho 
distinguished from the last age by its regard and 
for relics of this description, which appeal with 
force to all minds of cultivation and refinement, in 
character, at once as memorials of the past and 
of art, admirable on account of their intrinsic be: 
both these respects they form not the least valuabl 
of what we may call the public inheritance of thec 
of that diversified wealth with which we find the 
live in covered by the labours of the-successive ge 
who have tenanted it before us. It is the fash 
many to speak of our ancestors as if we ow 
nothing ; we owe to them, in fact, whatever disti 
the present appearance of this island from the ap 
of New Zealand. eee 

In London especially the preservation from 
demolition of such a structure as Crosby Hall wo 
to be an object well worth a little exertion and co 
as we have said, one of the few ancient edifices the 
possesses ; indeed, the only one, we believe, which 
be pointed to as a sample of the domestic mansic 
more wealthy citizens at the era to which it belor 
Great Fire in the middle of the seventeenth centt 
away all the chief remains of the past that wel 
existence. Most of what this devastation spared 
been gradually removed by the hand of innov. 
improvement, nowhere so active as in this bu: 
polis. It is however singular, and may be ¢ 
fortunate, that notwithstanding all this change an 
tion, London still possesses in Crosby Hall pe 
finest and most magnificent specimen of her 
palaces. 

What now remains of this ancient residence 
the western and northern fronts of the irregu 
rangle called Crosby Square, on the east side of 
gate Street, and immediately to the south of tl 
known opening of Great St. Helen’s. On the v 
principal apartment, the great banqueting hall, 1 
ss feet in length by 273 in breadth, while the he 
the original floor to the crown of the ceiling is 40 
principal ornament of this room is its noble 
chestnut roof, of an elliptical form, and divid 
ancient style into quadrangular compartme 
pendants. It is regarded as a work of great 
beauty, and, fortunately, it still remains near! 
Between this roof and the original pavement tw 
floors have been erected at different times, and 
space is at present divided into an upper and lov 
ment. The hall is lighted by twelve lofty windc 
the east and six in the west front, commenci 
height of 17 feet from the floor, and divided eac 
parts by beautifully carved mullions. In the nor 
is an immense chimney, a rare, perhaps singulal 
of such an accommodation in these old banque 
where the fire was usually placed in the centre ©: 
and the smoke allowed to escape through a hole 1 
At the north-west corner of the hall is a sem! 
recess, measuring about 9 feet in diameter, © 
commonly called an oriel, of the same height witl 
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aving also a window in each of its four sides. The 
and skill of the architect have been exerted with the 
est effect in finishing both the outside and the interior 
'; ornamental projection. Crosby Place, as it was 
rly called, seems to have originally extended round 
ware; but the only other part of the building which 
emains is the wing forming the north front, which 
ts of two apartments, one over the other, the upper- 
of which has been commonly called the council 
yer. For a description of these rooms, which are in a 
ilapidated state, as well as for accounts of some of 
ults, which are still to be found under the hall and in 
inity, we must refer to the Antiquarian and His- 
Notices” lately published by Mr. Carlos, one of the 
ittee for restoring the building. 
»sby Place was erected soon after the year 1466 on a 
for 99 years then obtained from the prioress and 
it of St. Helen, by Sir John. Crosby, of whom little 
is known than that he was a grocer and woolman, 
e attained the dignities of alderman, sheriff and 
n of the company, represented the City in Parliament, 
fter accumulating a large fortune in trade died in 
But Crosby House derives its chief celebrity from 
-after his death become the residence of the Duke of 
ster, afterwards Richard III. It is introduced as 
y Shakespeare in the interview in the first act of his 
etween the Duke and Lady Anne, and again in the 
ene of the third act, where, in dismissing Catesby, 
ike mentions it as the place where both himself and 
igham would be found in the evening. It is strange 
[r. Carlos, in a publication designed to excite an 
t in this old mansion, should have fallen into the 
r of denying tlrat the great dramatist had any better 
tion for making Crosby Hall ‘the scene of any of the 
tions in which this usurping and unscrupulous prince 
aged,” than “some association existing in his own 
derived, this writer is pleased to imagine, merely 
is having “seen and admired its beauties,” when 
id been admitted on some occasion in the humble 
fa player to entertain the guests assembled in the 
ting hall.” No historical fact can be better esta- 
1 than that of Richard’s connection with this house. 
2 oldchroniclers mention it as his residence; and Sir 
is More expressly informs us that it was here he held 
eret council of his partisans the object of which was 
art the measures of the other council which he kept 
led elsewhere, under a show of making preparation 
coronation of the young king. This is the double 
3 to which in Shakespeare’s play Buckingham alludes 
scene already referred to, where he says to Catesby— 
_ We to-morrow hold divided councils,” 
faving desired him to summon Lord Hastings to the 
“To sit about the coronation.” 
bably the room called the council chamber has 
1 its name from having been the scene of these dark 
lations, | 
the dissolution of the religious houses, Crosby Place 
nfiscated to the Crown. It was afterwards tenanted 
cession by several wealthy merchants. Sir John 
am, who was Lord Mayor in the time of the Protec- 
was the last person by whom it was used as a 
ig-house. It appears also to have formed occasionally 
Sidence of foreign ambassadors. It had thus, in 
he honour of being occupied for a short time by the 
ited Duke of Sully, then bearing the name of 
Rosny.. In the latter part of the seventeenth century 
eater portion of the building was destroyed by an 
ntal fire ; and in 1677 other houses, those now 
ing the site, were built on the ruins which the fire 
casioned, In 1672 the hall was converted into a 
ae meeting-house. After the dissolution of this 
afta. ee of dissenters met in it till 1778. 
i ards let as a warehouse, and the lease having 
year, it is at present untenanted. 
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cae of Wick harbour trustees was held recently, 
at We = the construction of the proposed harbour 
ng i considered. The offers ranged from 
neh 79,000/. The offer of Mr. Nott, London, being 
aa Was accepted, for 106,819/. The trustees 
Promised a loan of 70,000/. and a free grant of 
ane pe agreed, subject to the approval of the Loan 
to thie oard of Trade, to modify the proposed new 
§ the cost within the sum at their disposal. 


THE HAMMERSMITH BATHS. 


N_ the 7th inst. the new baths and washhouses erected 


in Lime Grove, Shepherd’s Bush, from the designs of 


Mr. J. Ernest Franck, 11 Pancras Lane, E.C., were opened 


by the Mayor. 


The site was purchased from the Latymer 


Governors at a cost of 3,000/. 
The following is a summary of the accommodation 


afforded by these baths 


and washhouses :—First-class 


swimming pond, 105 feet by 34 feet; second-class swim- 
ming pond, too feet by 30 feet ; 63 slipper and lassar baths 
divided into classes as follows :—Men’s first class, 6 slipper 
and 8 lassar baths; men’s second class, 12 slipper and 
16 lassar baths ; women’s first class, 3 slipper and 4 lassar 
baths ; women’s second class, 6 slipper and 8 lassar baths ; 
public washhouse fitted with 30 washing stalls, 30 drying 
horses, 3 hydro extractors; ironing-room; establishment 
laundry ; boiler-house with coal bunkers adjoining ; engine- 
room, engineer’s workshop and store; three ticket or pay 
offices; male and female staff mess-rooms; club and 


waiting-rooms ; 
residence. 


superintendent’s residence; engineer’s 
The whole of the accommodation has been pro- 


vided on the ground floor, with the exception of the resi- 
dences for the superintendent and engineer and the com- 
mittee-room. As these rooms on the upper floors are placed 
along the frontages to Lime Grove and Scotts Road, 
windows can be used for lighting them and the rcoms/} 
under, while for all the other rooms and corridors direct 
top lighting can be adopted. The administrative portion of 
the building occupies the frontage towards Lime Grove and 
has the ticket office in the middle of the front, with the 
women’s entrance on the left and the men’s on the right. 
The large hall or first-class swimming bath is so planned 


as to be used either by men or women. 


Itis provided with 


a gallery on three sides, that on the east end having three 


tiers. 


A separate staircase for the use of swimmers or any 


spectators is provided at the east end, under direct super- 
vision of the attendant. 

The bath pond, which is constructed in reinforced con- 
crete, having walls of an average thickness of 7 inches, is of 
a unique character, in that 34 feet from the deep end it has 
been sunk to a depth of 8 feet, so as to allow of exhibitions 
of high diving; this deepening has been carried out in 
hopper formation, that there may be no extra working cost 


entailed in the heating of the water. 


This bath will be 


provided with a diving board divided into four tiers, and is 
also fitted with folding teak dressing-boxes, so arranged that 
when the bath is used for entertainments these can be shut 
against the walls. 

The lighting of the bath is by a skylight in the roof and 


large semicircular windows placed in the end walls. 


The 


roof, which is semicircular, is supported by roof principals 
carried out in reinforced concrete, and is one of the first to 
be so constructed in this country ; the bays in between the 
principals are in moulded plaster attached to concrete 


purlins. 


This type of construction has been necessitated 


by structural reasons and has many advantages, such as 
being more fireproof than any other type, greater durability 
and no maintenance. 

The side cantilever galleries and that at the end of the 
bath are also carried out in the same material and form an 


interesting example of this construction. 


When the bath is 


converted into a public hall by the temporary floor, the 
continuity of the segmental character of the roof across the 
skylight is carried out by means of glazed iron sashes made 
to slide; this will add to the acoustic properties of the 


building, as well as enhancing the architectural effect. 


The 


walls are built in glazed bricks, the cornice and architrave 
being in Carrara ware. 

Ample exits are provided, not only by the ten-feet 
corridor giving access to Lime Grove, but also by four exit 
doors into Scotts Road. 

The second-class swimming bath is slightly smaller than 
the first-class bath, the water being 6 feet 6 inches deep at 


the deep end and 3 feet 6 inches at the shallow end. 


This 


is fully equipped with small foot baths having hot and cold 
supplies and spray, as well as a separate hot and cold 


shower bath. 
slate with fixed seats and racks for clothes. 


It is fitted with dressing cubicles formed of 
The roof is 


carried by means of steel principals, and the bath is lighted 
by a large skylight for its full length. Separate club-rooms, 
lavatory and attendants’ compartment are also provided, the 
club-room having a secondary entrance from the corridor 


giving access to the bath. 


The private baths have been fitted with spray or lassar 


baths as well as the ordinary slipper baths. 
of the cubicles are formed with enamelled slate, the doors 


The divisions 


; 
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being in enamelled oak and the floor in granolithic. The 
baths themselves are of white glazed fireclay of the parallel 
type, finished with teak rim and fitted with an anti-concussive 
“type of bath valve which has been adzpted after being tested 
in competition with others, and altered to the special 
-requirements of the architect. 

It is enclosed in a vitreous enamelled iron casing, and the 
bib projecting over the bath is also vitreous enamelled, so that 
there is no polishing necessary. The fittings are actuated 

_by an attendant from outside the compartment by means of 
a loose key. These are so arranged that only a slight turn 
is necessary ; first cold water is obtained, next tepid and 
then the hot at any temperature desired. There is an 


arrangement in the valve which prevents the hot being 


turned on fully, so as to prevent scalding, and by which 
the highest temperature that is required can be obtained. 
These fittings have been supplied by Messrs. Doulton 
& Co. The waste is worked by a key from outside the 
compartment; it is large, to allow of quick emptying, and 
the plug is under a fixed grating. The lassar shower 


The public laundry, 38 feet by 32 feet, has a ser 
entrance from Scotts Road, which gives access to a w 
hall where perambtlators, &c., may be left. The | 
washhouse itself is entered from this inner w, ng 
It is well lighted by a skylight and a window in the 
wall, and contains accommodation for thirty wast 
stall is fitted with one closed steam boiler wi: 
exhaust pipes taken into ducts built in the wal 
washing and rinsing troughs, each being suppl 
and cold water. One hydro extractor is prov 
ten washers. The drying horses, of which t 
are of the usual type, and are divided into bays 
five horses, so that it is not necessary when the pre 
are not-fully used for the whole of these horses 
The means taken to dry the clothes is by } 
forced through into the exhaust ducts by m 
trically driven fans. A powerful exhaust » 
has been fixed in the gable wall to extract - 
ironing-room, also entered from the inner w 
fitted with one box mangle, three roller man 
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baths are fitted in separate cubicles divided into dressing 
and bathing-rooms, and have a glazed ware foot bath 
placed beneath the shower. The valves used are designed 
to supply a perfectly blended stream of water to any 
required temperature at one movement of the lever handle. 
There are two to each fitting, one for the shower and a 
larger one for supply to the foot bath. The shower is 
8 inches in diameter, with a removable face plate for 
cleansing, and the shower has a swivel joint so that it can 
be turned in any direction required. There is a dial on the 
face of the valve marked cold, tepid and hot, and a pointer 
to the lever handle, so that the user knows exactly the 
temperature he is getting. Cold water must be turned on 
first, then tepid and lastly hot, but, as before described, if 
nec2ssary, the valve can be made so as to limit the amount 
of hot water and thus prevent scalciny; these are also 
supplied by Messrs. Doulton & Co. — | 


iJ 


stove and the usual ironing tables. The box an 
mangles are electrically driven. Se 
The establishment laundry is conveniently plac 
central a position as possible for the collection of th« 
from the various baths. It is situated next to the 
room and close to the boiler-house, and is _fitte 
rinsing and boiling troughs, two washing machin 
hydro extractor, a four-roller ironer and drying hors 
The whole of the machinery is driven by an 
motor, and the current for this motor, and also 
motors driving the machinery in other parts of the b 
is supplied from the Council’s mains. ae 
The engineering scheme has been kept as sit 
possible consistent with supplying the various Se! 
an adequate manner. All the mains for steam am 
cold-water supplies, and also the low-pressure hi 
and steam mains for supplying the various radia 


4, 
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‘the building, are carried in the subways beneath 
und floors. The cold-water supply mains .are in 
‘e; both hot and cold supplies to baths, &c., are 
‘into sections, so that in case of repairs being 
4 one section only has to be shut down, also by 
eans no more baths than are necessary need be put 
, at one time, so saving steam and fuel consumption. 
electric wiring has been carried out in the most 
‘andsimple manner. The whole of the wires are 
in galyanised steel conduits, the whole system 
crew jointed, mechanically and electrically con- 
and earthed fron: each fuse board and intake 
Those portions of the building for which a music 
cing license has been applied for are wired in 
nce with the standing orders of the London County 
_and are also provided with an alternate system of 
by means of gas under the same regulations. __ 

frontages have been ‘carried out in red brick with 
1 stone dressings, the roof being covered with 
-slating. The whole wall surface of the swimming 
ublic washhouse and establishment laundry are 


supplies, heating calorifiers, &c., and also the plenum system 
of heating the large hall or first-class bath. The whole of 
the fittings in the public wash-house and the establishment 
laundry have also been supplied and erected by Messrs. 
D. & J. Tullis. The three Lancashire boilers, 22 feet by 
6 feet 6 inches, have been supplied by Messrs. Bowes, 
Scott & Western, of Westminster. Messrs. Spagnoletti 
have carried out the electric lighting and power installation. 

The fire hydrants were supplied by -Messrs. Merry- 
weather & Sons, the calorifiers by Messrs. Royle & Co., 
Ltd., the radiators by Messrs. C. P. Kinnell & Co., the 
electric fittings by Messrs. F. & C. Osler, the gas installa- 
tion by Messrs. Edgars, the artificial stone to chimney-shaft 
by the Hard York Non-slip Stone Co., the boiler seatings 
and brickwork to same by Messrs. Poulton of Reading, the 
arc lamps and motors by the Westminster Engineering Co., 
the outside arc lamp brackets by Messrs. E. Keeling Teale & 
Co., the electric clocks by the Standard Time Co., Ltd., the 
constructional ironwork (including roofs) by G. Aston & 
Son, the cement by the Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., the glazed bricks and linings to swimming 
ponds by the Farnley Iron Co., the facing bricks to front by 


THE HAMMERSMITH BATHS (INTERIOR), 


out in glazed brickwork, the cornice, architrave 
sings to the windows of the first-class bath being 
ra ware. 
private baths, corridors and other rooms are finished 
40es in glazed bricks to various heights, the upper 
of the walls being finished in sirapite. 
front portion of the entrance corridors in Lime 
the entertainment entrance hall and corridor and 
m No, 1 have dadoes carried out in plain coloured 
‘om special designs of the architect. The greater 
of the floors of the building is carried~ out in 
» the exceptions being the floors of public wash- 
and also those of the private bath cubicles. The 
he Swimming baths are covered with non- 
leer supplied by Messrs. Pilkington & Co. 
For : works, Mr. Archibald Brown, has supervised 
e no the building since the commencement. The 
o phe reinforced concrete work, which comprises 
5 the first-class swimming bath, all the suspended 
" we ponds, the storage tank for cold 
= aoe carried out by the New Expanded Metal 
tity, 0 abate for this work in competition with 
 enotl essrs. D. & J. Tullis have carried out the 
gineering, including all Steam, hot and cold-water 


Thomas Lawrence’s T. L. B. bricks, the stonework to fronts 
and lettering on stone by C. W. Courtenay of Fulham, the 
carving by F. E. E. Schenck, the faience ware to first-class 
swimming bath by Doulton & Co., Ltd., the tiling to walls 
of entrance corridors by Craven, Dunnill & Co., the fibrous 
plaster by F. De Jong & Co., the fire-grates and mantels by 
Bratt, Colbran & Co., the iron casements to front by W. T. 
Allen & Co., the iron casements to skylights by Gardiner 
& Sons, the iron sliding lights to first-class bath by the 
Crittall Manufacturing Co., the glazing to roof by the British 
Challenge Glazing Co., Ltd, the fanlight openers and 
special bolts to dressing-boxes, by W. & R. Leggott, Ltd., 
the locks, finger plate and indicating bolts by James Hill 
& Co., the panic bolts and door springs by Smith &-Turner, 
the water-closets and lavatories by J. Tylor & Sons, Ltd., 
the wrought-iron railings to first-class gallery and grilles 
by Lockerbie & Wilkinson (Tipton), Ltd., the porcelain 
baths (both slipper and lassar) by the Farnley Iron Co., 
Ltd., the iron manhole covers and ‘gullies by Messrs. John 
Jones & Co., and the Sheradised iron railing to first-class 
swimming bath by Messrs. C. P. Kinnell & Co. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Charles Dearing & 
Sons, Ltd., Clarence Works, Halliford Street, Islington. 
Their tender amounted to 45,0004, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In commenting on Mr. Justice KEKewicn’s decision 
respecting a block of flats in Salem Road and Moscow 
Road, Paddington, one of which is 40 feet and the 
other 52 ‘feet wide, we said that the case suggested a 
more liberal interpretation of the Act, especially in 
cases of old streets which originally were narrow and 
which had been widened subsequently. The build- 
ings, which were erected without the approval of the 
London County Council, were 40 feet high to the gable, 
But the gable consisted of two storeys and was 20 feet 
higher. The question to be decided was whether such 
a building exceeded by its height the distance to the 
opposite side of the street. Mr. Justice Kexewicu held 
that the Act said nothing against starting a building 
with a low height in front and then working backwards 
by steps increasing in height. Architects were entitled 
to adopt that arrangement when they could do so 
without offending against the Act. That was a judg- 
ment in favour of the defendants. The plaintiff 
appealed. Their Lordships said they differed from the 
definition and construction of Section 49 of the 
Building Act of 1894 by Mr. Justice Kekewicu. But 
they considered that the defendants should be allowed 
to apply to the London County Council for consent to 
the erection of such a building, and that the other points 
should be permitted to stand over until the result of 
the application became known. The inference to be 
drawn is that without special consent a building could 
not be erected which exceeded in height the distance 
from the external wall to the opposite side’ of the 
street. 


THE restoration of churches is so difficult, if architects 
could have their way such works would be confined to 
a limited class of builders. A practice which is equi- 
valent to training is required of each workman. It is, 
therefore, a hazardous undertaking for the Corporation 
of Dundee to carry out the restoration of the city 
churches which they are required to do by law but 
which has been too long neglected. Dundee may have 
succeeded in collecting a band of workmen for everyday 
duties under the surveyor. But, speaking generally, no 
one who is careful to preserve the character of a church 
would seek for the bricklayers, masons, carpenters and 
plasterers among Corporation officials. The master 
builders of Dundee sent a deputation to the Corporation 
to protest against the enterprise. They considered it 
would have been cheaper if the work was done by con- 
tract. That is probable. But in works of restoration 
the “nicely calculated less or more” should be ignored. 
What is needed is that the work should be done by 
picked operatives. Unfortunately, that side of the sub- 
ject received no attention. Some of the councillors 
were sure that they could buy the materials at from 
10 to15 per cent. below the price charged to contractors, 
while others said that because the master builders 
rightly declined to name a price for such work, it was 
better that the Corporation men should take up the 
restoration. It must be devoutly wished that when the 
work is completed it will be of a character to sustain 
ordinary criticism. 


Arter the action taken by Messrs. Pearson & Co. 
against the Corporation of Dublin had gone through 
the Irish Courts, where the decisions seemed to resemble 
a game of see-saw, and was carried to the House of 
Lords, it was sent back to Dublin for retrial. No 
doubt lawyers and the public anticipated another series 
of varying decisions ; but the Corporation at the last 
moment resolved on doing what should have been done 
at first, and have offered to pay Messrs. PEARSON 5,000/. 
within one month and taxed costs. It was stated by 
one of the counsel for the plaintiffs that fraudulent mis- 
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representation on the part of the engineers 
Corporation had not beex alleged, and there , 
evidence forthcoming to sustain such a charg 
plans can become defective without deliberate int 
and whoever issues them as correct is responsi 
the consequences. It might be merely a junior dr, 
man temporarily engaged who by dotted lines su; 
the existence of substantial foundations and in ¢t 
misled Messrs. PEARSON, and caused them hea) 
Nevertheless, the plans were the official plans of t 
poration, and there could be no evasion of the resu 
our readers are aware, we pointed out from { 
time since the beginning of the action that the C 
tion of Dublin were without any grounds of defer 
we protested against the waste of ratepayers’ m 
demonstrating that some of the Irish judges w 
acquainted with the drawing up of plans andt 
lines on them were to their Lordships as obscure 
hieroglyphics. A more foolish defence was ne 
up. We hope, however, the result will be tak 
warning by public and municipal authorities, as 
by individuals, that plans can become dangero 
that a contractor does not necessarily become | 
sible in all cases if he accepts absurdities in goo 
The leading case, THORNE v. Corporation of | 
shows how great are the existing risks, and it 
necessary to increase them. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._SOUTHWARK: NORTH AISLE 


L.C.C. FIRE BRIGADE STATION, 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


THE ALDWYCH THEATRE, THE FOYER. 
ee 


THE ALDWYCH THEATRE, THE AUDITORIUM. 


HOUSES, PURLEY, SURREY: 
NO. 1.-HOUSE AT ST. PETER’S ROAD, CROYDON, SUR 


HE external elevations are in red brickw 
cement rough-cast with Bath stone dr 
and tiled roofs. The ground floor contains 
sitting-hall, dining and reception rooms, | 
scullery, &c., and open well staircase leading | 
rooms and bath-room, &c., on first floor, al 
bedroom in attic. The site falls considerably 
side and so gives light cellars, stores, &c. It 
roof in front gives ample working for bath-ro 
large bay to bedroom. Mr. D, WALLER, Churcl 
Croydon, was the builder. ae. 
NO. 2.-HOUSE, WOODCOTE VALLEY ROAD, PURLEY, St 
HE external elevations are in red bric 
fF plinth and rough-cast above, with half-tit 
gables, tiled roof. The contents are practic 
previous house, but with the addition of mornin 
on ground floor and one bedroom in attic. 
Peacock Bros., Water Lane, Brixton, Ww‘ 
builders. : 
NO. 3.-HOUSE, PURLEY KNOLL, PURLEY, SURRE’ 


HE external elevations are red brick an 
stone dressings, and rough-cast above | 
floor ceiling line. It contains spacious hall, 
reception and morning rooms, and kitchen, 
pantry, &c., on ground floor ; six bedrooms an 
room, and spacious cupboards, &c., on firs 
House situated on crest of hill commanding ©: 
views across the Surrey Downs, &c. Messrs. Ro 
& Barrig, of Tooting, Surrey, are the builde 
architect is Mr. FRanK WINDSOR. 


—_— 
« 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


opening meeting of the session of the Society of 
rchitects was held yesterday (Thursday) evening at 
nn, when the following address was delivered by 
ident, Mr. R. F. Vallance :— 

e first place allow me to thank you for the honour 
ou have conferred upon me in electing me your 
it for the ensuing year. I am fully convinced that 
eceive that support and assistance from the past 
t, vice-presidents and members of Council which 
ble me to discharge the duties attaching to the 
to which I have been elected. Thus assured, I 
chair with the confidence that the good work done 
ast in the interests of architects and architecture 
continued, and I ean only say that it will be my 
ur to uphold the dignity attaching to the presidential 


Growth of the Society. 
a perusal of the twenty-third annual report 
issued one cannot help noticing the satisfactory 
in the membership, which now stands at 844, and 
it is still possible to’ gain the privileges of 
ship without having passed a qualifying examina- 
Council uses every means possible to insure that 
t thoroughly competent men of sound integrity 
enrolled as members.» There are, however, many 
lified architects who at present belong to no institu- 
society whom we should. be glad to welcome as 
; of the Society of Architects, and I would invoke 
tance of members to make known to such archi- 


at our Society stands for, to point out what we’ 


le in the past, especially towards the attainment 
great object registration, and explain the great 
they give to that movement by enrolling them- 
/members of our Society. 

| however be my endeavour to see that the high 
of proficiency now required from candidates is in 
educed, and I look forward to the time when the 
ans of accession to our ranks will be by 
‘ion. 

y gratifying feature is the interest which members 
> gone to reside abroad are taking in our doings. 
‘already a branch in Johannesburg, and negotia- 
taking place for the formation of a branch in 


Education. 


ecessity for better means for the special education 
ung necessary for an architect, especially in our 
rovincial towns, is very urgent. In this direction 
orward has been made in the formation of the 
section in connection with our Society, and we are 
idebted to Mr. C. H. Mead, the chairman of that 
e, for the interest he takes in the work. I sin- 
ust that the students will duly appreciate the 
hich are being made on their behalf, and show it, 
vantage of the classes formed for their instruction. 
ents will find the information to be gained in these 
ill be of great assistance to them in preparing for 
sty’s qualifying examination and for their future 


ild like to suggest that one or two half-day sketch- 
should if possible be arranged during the session. 
ld be found not only a very pleasant way to spend 
afternoon, but should prove beneficial in many 
id as our knowledge should be based upon ex- 
of those who have gone before, as much time as 
should be devoted to making carefully measured 
+ of buildings of recognised beauty, and of the 
tudy of their construction, for we should remember 
Proportions which resulted in such noble and 
effects in the past ages still hold good to-day, and 
a good construction we cannot have good 
ee Library. 
gratifying to see the increasing use made of the 
and I Should like to emphasise the note in the 
‘Teport, asking for the co-operation of every member 
a this very desirable adjunct to the Society’s 
soc eh Social. 
bS la unctions which were so successful last 
ope ' my opinion, be the means of much good to 
i; aa "4 its members individually, by cementing 
one allording the means for an interchange of 
matters which crop up in our practice. I there- 


{ fore hope to see these continued in my year of office, and 
shall look for the cordial support of the Council and 
members generally in this direction. 


Registration. 


It is now twenty-one years since the idea of obtaining 
an Act of Parliament to make it compulsory that all persons 
entering the profession should be duly qualified by exami- 
nation took root, and whilg we have not, I regret to say, yet 
attained the desired end, I wish it to be most distinctly 
understood that progress has been made and that your 
Council does not intend to relax its efforts in the slightest 
degree. 

The suggestion of the R.I.B.A. to alter its charter and 
by-laws does not go far enough. What we want is that it 
shall be illegal in the future for a person to enter the pro- 
fession and practise as an architect unless he has been duly 
trained and passed a qualifying examination. We have 
got beyond the argumentative stage, and it is now generally 
admitted that registration or federation is right in principle 
and the only point at issue is how best to carry that prin- 
ciple into effect. 

So long as any section of the profession stand aloof or 
is antagonistic on points of detail to a measure which it 
approves in principle, progress is retarded, whereas could 
we go to Parliament with a non-contentious measure and a 
united front it is only reasonable to suppose that facilities 
would reudily be made for the passing of an Act. 

It is at least gratifying to find that individual members 
of Parliament and the public generally now view the Bill 
with more favour, and since the best asset a nation has 
is a healthy population, it is inevitable that our legislators 
must sooner or later come to the conclusion that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the public good that none but thoroughly 
trained men should design and supervise-the erection of 
the dwellings in which our population live and the places 
in which they are employed, and to this end place the 
Architects’ Registration Bill on the Statute Book. 

When this is accomplished and architects are all trained 


men, we shall receive the confidence of the public and of 
the medical profession, and take our proper place in being 
called upon to assist that profession to raise the general 
health of the people and so help in arresting the deteriora- 
tion of the race about which so much has been heard in 
recent years. 


Planning of Suburbs or Town Planning. 


The manner in which new suburbs are formed on the 
borders of our towns, without the slightest regard to any 
general scheme of development, has attracted a good deal of 
attention during the last year or two. It is quite a common 
occurrence for a valuable residential district to be spoilt, 
say, by the advent of a colliery and the accompanying 
tenements which inevitably follow. So long as these tene- 
ments are erected to comply with the by-laws as to thickness 
of walls, strength of timbers and minimum air-space in the 
rear, there is no law to prevent the crowding of, say, forty 
houses to the acre, without forecourts or any sign by which 
one house can be distinguished from another in, say, a row 
of 100 houses, except by the number on the door. This, I 
contend, ought not to be possible in the twentieth century, 
and I am glad to see that Mr. Burns proposes to bring in a 
measure or measures dealing with town planning and 
housing reforms during the coming session. 

Let us give every credit to the promoters of the first 
garden city at Letchworth; we may hold different 
opinions as to the various buildings which have been 
erected there, but limiting the number of houses to be 
erected to the acre to twelve, the fgeneral planning of 
streets and open spaces, and the disposition of various 
classes of buildings on the area, I think we shall all 
admit are in the right lines. 

There can be no doubt that environment plays a very 
important part in the development of all forms of life, 
and the mere fact that such a large proportion of the popu- 
lation in our towns lives in such squalid houses in narrow 
streets has some bearing on the drunkenness and depravity 
often found amongst the unfortunate people enforced to 
spend their lives in such horrid places. 

I think this matter of town planning well worthy of the 
earnest attention of our Council. 

Strand Improvement. 

I am sorry to see that the L.C.C. still refuse to alter 
their decision as to the line of building frontage between 
the two churches of St. Mary-le-Strand and ‘St. Clement 
Danes. Your Council carefully considered this question in 
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1906, and were of opinion that the plan suggested by the | 


Further Strand Improvement Committee was far preferable 
to the L.C.C. proposal, and consequently joined in the 
memorial asking for the matter to be reconsidered. 

Asa provincial architect there has been no question of 
public improvement in the Metropolis which has appealed 
to me so strongly as this. The opportunity for giving 
London one of the finest avenues to be seen in any city of 
Europe and of opening up fron? the west the view of the 
‘Law Courts and from the east that of the church of St. Mary- 
le-Strand, appears likely to be lost for ever. No matter 
what the extra cost would be, now that the site is cleared 
I consider it nothing short of a national calamity that this 
opportunity for effecting such a noble and dignified improve- 
ment as that suggested by the Further Strand Improve- 
ment Committee should be lost. 


Competitions. 

The result of the preliminary competition for the new 
London County Hall has been made known, and the authors 
of fifteen designs selected to compete together with eight 
architects appointed by the County Council in the final 
competition. Iam sorry not to find the name of a member 
of our Society amongst the fifteen successful competitors, 
but it is at least gratifying to see the names of several 
young and comparatively speaking unknown men amongst 
the fortunate; and further to know that the London County 
Hall will be erected from the desigus of an Englishman, as 
no foreigner has been successful in the preliminary com- 
petition. ’ 

: Crosby Hall. m 

I sincerely trust means may be found to preserve this 
historic building to the nation. If our ancient City Guilds 

‘seriously take the matter in hand, there is little doubt the 
necessary funds will be forthcoming, and this fine building 
which connects us as it were with the time before the 
Great Fire will not be demolished. I take the liberty of 
quoting from a speech of Mr. W. D. Carée, F.R.LB.A,, 
delivered at a meeting held at the Mansion House when 
this matter was under consideration, when Mr. Carée is 
reported to have said that :— 

“We have before us a piece of design and workman- 
ship executed at a period when architecture was the first of 
the arts, and when the individual craftsmen were artists in 
the highest sense of the term—artists literally to their 
fingers’ ends. It has a value of its own second to no other 
building in the City. Asa piece of design, it may be held 
up for all time as a classic example of architectural skill 
and conception. To the architectural scholar it is a Gains- 
borough or a Reynolds in architecture.” 


Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

I should like to take the opportunity of reminding our 
members that there is in existence an Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, which has for its object the relief and assistance 
of our confréres who have fallen on evil times. Is it too 
much to ask that all members of our Society whose circum- 
stances in life will fairly warrant it (and I sincerely hope 
there are many such) will make a small annual subscrip- 
tion to this very deserving fund ?. Those members who do 
not care to send individual subscriptions to the Benevolent 
Society might, I venture to suggest, subscribe to a general 
fund to be transmitted through our secretary, who, I am 
sure, would only be too pleased to forward collectively any 
amount he might receive as coming from members of our 
Society. Gentlemen, I commend this worthy object to your 
serious consideration. 


VANDALISM AND INCONGRUITY 
EDINBURGH. 
HE opening address of the session of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association was delivered by the Right 
Hon. Lord Kingsburgh, K.C.B., LL.D., Lord Justice-Clerk, 
in the Royal Scottish Society of Arts Hall, Edinburgh. 

His Lordship said he assumed they would all agree that 
the architect, if he was to be worthy of his profession, 
must be a lover of the beautiful both in nature and in art, 
and, further, that it would be conceded that every failure to 
consider congruity was in greater or less degree failure to 
conserve or cultivate the beautiful, and was a step in the 
direction of disfigurement. They would perhaps be amused 
with his first illustration of a building put where it ought 
not to be, as there was no real question of architectural skill 
involved. There might have been, for the place he spoke 
of was Dunsappie Loch, at the back of Arthur’s Seat. He 
remembered well that the late Prince Consort—who had 
inany virtues, but of which esthetic taste was not one— 


IN 


sufficient revival of taste in, by that time, much q 
Edinburgh to cause an irresistible outcry against 
posal. The Prince Consort was, like most German: 
tomed to hold a lager beer-house as a necessary arch 


Kingsburgh) once took’ a German professor for 
Arthur’s Seat, and when he expected him to say so: 
complimentary, the professor turned to him aj 
delivered himself in German—he translated literalh 
sir, it is to me a thing altogether outside under: 
how that in so near neighbourhood of a so great City 
should be in such a state of waste and desolation le 

But although Albert the Good could not st 
erecting what he desired, yet some years la 
was put up at Dunsappie, and there it still stoo 
disgrace of king, lords and commons, and every in 
of Edinburgh. He referred to an erection for the st 
tools for a few weeks’ work per annum. Going 
further afield from Dunsappie, they came to another 
of incongruity, a specimen of a too common blund 
about a century ago when pretentiousness was mist: 
style. An ancestor of the Duke of Abercorn de 
have a dwelling at Duddingston. His architect/p 
his building with its face to the east wind, and sel 
his idea for a Scottish mansion a design suitable 
sunny south. That was not all. The same architec 
at the entrance of the avenue from the road a 
three-arched. gateway. This grand Renaissatice ¢ 
with its imposing arches, which, if it were the ¢ 
French chateau, would have to-feet walls going out 
surrounding the park, stood alone with not a squar 
stonework. The whole arrangement was a mi: 
obtrusive pomp and mean shabbiness, an error of 3 
display, producing a ludicrous incongruity. The 
more such cases within driving distance of Edinbu 
city architecture one found also too many specii 
incongruity leading to disfigurement. What we 
glorious street, probably unequalled in the world as 
situation, but a flat-faced mile of unrelieved masonr 
many tenement buildings of to-day would put to 
It never seemed to have occurred to those wl 
Princes Street and the adjoining Streets that so fin 
as the south side of the valley called for consi 
when the north slope had of necessity to be appr 
for. building. aa Das 

To people to-day the earlier buildings on the 
were almost as inconceivable as it was to them to ki 
the Corporation of an earlier day deliberately made. 
minds to build a south side to Princes Street, a pri 
which it was not too much to say would have irret 
disfigured Edinburgh zesthetically, and probably r 
also as a place of resort for thousands from el: 
The occasion was one in regard to which—not 
political point of view—every citizen then and si 
now could say from his heart, “Thank God, we fh 
House of Lords;” for it was only by a judgment 
House that Edinburgh was saved from such 4« 
Even as it was, Edinburgh did not escape scathele 
the proposed vandalism. The buildings on the sit 
present North British Railway hotel were erecte' 
the House of Lords’ decision, and presented their 
backs to three or four generations. Had these ne’ 
built it was not improbable that neither the new P' 
nor the railway hotel would have been placed wh: 
are, blocking out the view of Arthur's Seat and 
beyond. On the other side of the valley much | 
done. An unpardonable mistake was made W 
west end of Edinburgh was built in neglecting to 
high bank of the Water of Leith as the front for ¢ 
instead of placing the rubble backs of Moray P. 
Ainslie Place as a setting to a beautiful natural sce 

But perhaps the most fatal concession to the inc¢ 
in Edinburgh was to be found in another terrib e é 
mediable outrage upon the beauty of the city. 
taste, where was forethought, where was gouge #eP, 
the valley between the Old and the New Towns ° 
mitted to be invaded by the railroad? It was val 
over spilt milk, but surely one might indulge ma 
dream of what might have been. Looking over th 
acres of dirty glass roofing one might have been 
see instead a lovely stretch of garden reaching 
Cuthbert’s to the east of Calton Hill, the Nor’ Loc 
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e sheet of water, a beautiful drive between the 
the castle, passing the Mound by a tunnel and 
westward by a boulevard road out to the front of 
round the King’s Drive, and by another boulevard 
e then practically open ground from St. Leonards 
e Rive, and then, cutting a line through West 
d the west of the Castle Rock. It was recorded 
y citizen, the late Adam Black, whose statue was 
to add to the beauty of the terrace of Princes 
t, as Lord Provost, he solemnly delivered himself 
» Town Council, “Nature has formed this place 
ay station.” A more cruel libel on poor nature 
the lips of man. His statue should be turned 
ace his work, and there should be inscribed on its 
is was a worthy man who unconsciously took the 
nature in. vain, and in her name did what the 
s below. He is gone. Don’t revenge yourselves 
ocent effigy.” The Nelson Monument on Calton 
in instance of the evil that men do living after 
t them trust that the designer of it did some 
interred with his bones. One could not even 
nelancholy satisfaction of being able to say, “It 
e been worse.” : 
lacing on end of a great round rolling pin, with 
lements at the top, on the summit of a hill, was 
- with another too common absurdity which dis- 
any a scene—the square-pointed obelisk. Lord 
h afterwards spoke of incongruities by. something 
r buildings had been erected. Dealing in this 
| with the alteration of churches and other build- 
id that terrible things had been done to the great 
and churches by funereal marbles and brass 
e noble or the wealthy Christian being com- 
d by represeutations of the front of a sham sarco- 
avase and veil copied from some heathen tomb, 
good but poor, humble disciple had any tablet 
his memory. Speaking of the general amenity 
y, he said the Town Council were offenders in 
ys. It seemed not to be thought an outrage to 
i black post, with a black square on the top of it, 
rinces Street Gardens, to tell people that 2d. was 
> for Walter Scott’s monument and 3d. the charge 
’s monument. He never saw anyone read what 
yet there it was, a mean vandalism for a mean 
in ugly splash thrown in upon the view beyond, 
‘twopences and threepences. But worst of all 
lately been put up on the top of the Waverley 
indescribably ugly erection, flanked by flagstaffs, 
shows to advertise themselves by an offensive 
icy. No one, if he had thought for a moment of 
ndings, would have put up such an abomination. 
it come down. And what about the placards which 
Scottish Academy stuck up with battens on the 
sallery railing? The Architectural Association 
$s not many months ago put up two placards 
1e Greek pillars of the Royal Institution. In the 
of his address Lord Kingsburgh dealt with what 
he dreadful practice of caging up buildings with 
ften ugly railings. He spoke of what had been 
€ removal of railings, and said he hoped to live 
Andrew's, St. George’s, St. John’s, the south side 
gh School and the front of the Royal Museum 
| the same way. If the contemptible fences on 
IL were removed, people would be surprised at 
ect it would give as the top of the slope was 
| ascending the hill. | 
> Motion of Sir R. Rowand Anderson, seconded 
a Oldrieve, Lord Kingsburgh was accorded a 
iks, 

hairman, speaking of a reference which Sir R. 
inderson made to the acquisition of an old house 
ds at Holyrood by private owners, explained that 
hment did their best to secure the ground, but that 
le competition of a syndicate the price was raised 
lan twice the sum originally offered. 
roceedings closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Presiding, 

_ 


andee Morris Trust Fund has intimated the gift of 
es to Dundee Permanent Art Gallery, one of them 

oltaire picture by Sir William ©. Orchardson, 
© Morris fund was established by the late Mr. 
ee meee Schoolmaster of Mains, who bequeathed 
¢ of his estate as a capital fund to be applied to 
ase of pictures for Dundee Art Gallery. 


THE “NATIONAL MONUMENT,” EDINBURGH. 


Sy a meeting of the Architectural Craftsman’s Society in 

the Technical College, Glasgow—Mr. A. L. Currie, 
president, in the chair—Professor Charles Gourlay delivered 
a lecture on “ The Parthenon and its Reproductions.” After 
referring to the beauty of Athens, its acropolis and sur- 
roundings, the lecturer dealt in detail with the architectural 
features of the Parthenon and its construction. Architec- 
tural design being an expression of the thought of man, no 
finer example of this, he said, existed than the Parthenon. 
The construction of such a masterpiece with all its refine- 
ments could only have been accomplished by one having 
technical skill of the highest order. It was remarkable that 
these two qualities—the ability to design and to execute— 
were never found in a fully. developed state in one man. 
The architect, Ictinus, and his craftsmen produced in the 
Parthenon the one edifice undoubtedly the nearest to per- 
fection of any building ever erected. Just as these architec- 
tural craftsmen worked as one individual on this building, so 
the architect and craftsmen of the present day ought to 
work in order to design perfectly and execute the very 
complex buildings now required. The Greek revival in 
architecture took place early in the nineteenth century, and 
as the mind of the public had just then been awakened to 
the beauty of the Parthenon this naturally led to its being 
considered worthy of reproduction in whole or in part. 
The two most celebrated attempts to entirely reproduce the 
Parthenon were both the desire to give national expression 
to the deeds of great men. The incomplete Scottish 
National Monument on the Calton Hill of Edinburgh was 
the first attempt, and while the reproduction of a. building 
of a former age was deprecated, yet it was to be-hoped that, 
as the monument had been begun, it would be completed 
externally according to the original plans, the interior being 
arranged to suit the purpose to which the building might be 
put. The other reproduction was the well-known Walhalla, 
near Regensburg, in. Germany, which externally was an 
almost exact replica of the Parthenon, but internally was 
one large hall. The floor and walls were lined with 
polished marble, and colour was employed freely, with the 
result that a gorgeous effect was produced. The lecture 
was. illustrated by a series of lantern slides as well as by 
drawings and photographs. A vote of thanks brought the 
meeting to a close. : 


NEW ZEALAND EXHIBITION. 


AN interesting, report has been prepared by Sir Isidore 
Spielmann, F.S.A., on the British Art Section of. the 
exhibition at Christchurch, 1906-7. The. section included 
oil and water-colour paintings, miniatures, sculpture in 
marble and bronze, black and white drawings, engravings 
and etchings, architectural drawings, and a representative 
arts and crafts exhibit, which was shown side by side with 
fine art. Contributors to this section included a large 
number of members and associates of the Royal Academy 
Royal Scottish Academy, Roya] Hibernian Academy, Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours, Royal Society of British Artists, 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers, New 
English Art Club, Royal Scottish Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, Royal Institute of British Architects, Society 
of British Sculptors, Royal Society of Miniature Painters, 
the: Society of Miniaturists, &c.. In addition to these a 
number of eminent artists were also represented who are 
not identified with any society or institution. The number 
of artists contributing was 531. Thirty-six private owners 
also lent works. The total. cost of the section was 
7,126. 19s. 6d., of which collecting and carriage amounted 
to 4,192/. 6s. and insurance to 1,387/. 4s. 2d. : 
The director is of opinion that the British artists as a 
rule fix the prices of their works at international exhibi- 
tions at figures which do not encourage purchasers. 
Foreign artists of the first rank fix the value of their works 
at these exhibitions more moderately, and consequently 
they command a more ready sale. At the Brussels Exhi- 
bition but few pictures were sold; at Paris hardly any ; at 
St. Louis we sold ‘for over 7,000/., while at New Zealand, 
where prices were less high, we have sold for 17,107/. 7s. 8d. 
This he believes to be by far the largest amount ever taken 
for modern works of art at any international exhibition. 
The private purchases amounted to 7,420/. 14s. 2d., the 
remainder was expended for public galleries in New 
Zealand and Australia. 
Of the fifty-two oil-paintings sold twenty-four were 
landscapes, twenty-three subject pictures, three sea pieces 
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and two were portraits. Of the ninety water-colours sold 
thirty-one were landscapes, forty-four were subject pictures, 
eight were sea pieces and seven were architectural subjects. 
Of the fifteen miniatures four were portraits and eleven 
were fancy subjects. Of the 116 drawings, etchings and 
engravings eight were portraits, fifty-eight subjects and 
Gfty landscapes and buildings. Of the eleven pieces of 


sculpture sold four were busts and seven were ideal figures. . 


If the public showed a preference at allit was for the water- 
colour section, where several of the subject pictures 
could have been sold many times over, but architectural 
subjects were also much appreciated. In the arts and 
crafts section, pottery and glass, lace and needlework, 
jewellery and enamels, furniture and metalwork sold 
easily ; but wood-carving, stained glass, bookbinding, print- 
ing and caligraphy were less understood and appreciated. 

According to the director the full measure of success 
can only be determined later .on. It cannot be gauged 
merely by the value of sales effected. The new reputations 
made, the new seed that has been sown, and the lessons 
that have been taught and learnt, have also to be taken into 
account apart from the question of direct financial gain or 
reward. During the continuance of the exhibition the 
attendances in the local art schools increased considerably, 
and local artists closely studied such subjects, for example, 
as hill formation and the like, and other characteristic 
features from pictures on the walls. As a result of inter- 
national exhibitions works by British artists have been 
added to the national or municipal collections at Paris, at 
Berlin, Disseldorf, Munich, &c. This propagation of British 
art has now been more widely extended to the galleries of 
New Zealand and Australia. : 

Among the works acquired by the Adelaide Art Gallery 
is Lord Leighton’s “ Study of a Fig Tree,” which was reprc- 
duced several years ago in The Architect. 


FRENCH ACADEMICAL PLANNING. 


N the Architectural Record (of New York) for November 
is the first of a series of articles which will deal with 
the methods of modern French architecture as applied to 
architectural practice in the United States, and particularly 
the training obtained by American students (and _ their 
imitators) in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The first of the 
papers is by Mr. J. Stewart Barney, who is, we are told, 
“‘an architect of experience, whose achievements in this 
‘country give to all his judgments a presumptive value. His 
opinions are those of a mature, professional man, and 
therefore differ essentially from the impressions or recol- 
lections of a young student.” The subjoined extract will 
suggest the author’s opinion on the system.of instruction 
on planning :— 

The following, it should be understood, is the result of 
careful notes taken during two years’ study in Paris in and 
out of the ateliers, under the direction of those who were 
considered their strongest men, and for whose opinion I 
have the greatest respect, and to whom I am indebted for 
many ofthe points which I make in criticism of the methods 
of the school as applied to the American student. These I 
‘will not offend, as they have often agreed with me, and 
have always willingly given consideration to the points 
which I raise. 

When for the first time, under the direction of one of 
these men, I undertook to work out one of their large 
problems, I was appalled by its magnitude, considering the 
‘small amount of time that was allowed me to solve the 
same. Although I had practised architecture in America 
for nearly fourteen years, this problem required information 
that I, with my experience, did not have. I was confident 
that it would require all the time allowed for the complete 
solution to read up on the subject and put myself in a 
position where I could consider intelligently the conditions 
governing the same. Therefore, witha very limited knowledge 
of the subject, and not having, at that time, entirely grasped 
their idea of proportion in plan, one of the most striking 
features of the school training, I naturally produced a plan 
absolutely without merit from any standpoint, and especially 
from theirs. I was wandering in the dark. I could not 
understand how it was possible to grasp so quickly the 
solution of so large a problem in an entirely new field, and 
requiring special technical information. I was very much 
impressed when for the first time I saw the readiness with 
which the advocates of this proportion system arrived at a 
solution. 


I think I am right in saying that the student of the 


Ecole des Beaux-Arts is taught to plan with 
He uses a very soft pencil, or preferably a 
charcoal. With this on a small piece of Pape 
and spins and spins in concentric circles yp; 
covered the entire paper with a soft grey tone 
lacing lines. These he smears occasionally with } 
and in this shadowy uncertainty his quick ar 
imagination sees or devises a form which his 
has shown will be. considered good. He then 
conditions which ‘govern the problem to fit thi: 
form. By the process of proportioning the diffe 
of his plan he claims to arrive at a solution, and 
of his power of indication he renders the whole ; 
the eye. The first is false, the second deceiving. 
By their theories and their methods of indic 
not only arrive quickly at the solution, but a 
skilful in seeing at a glance the faults in a plan-co 
of others. One often hears of the wonderful skill 
professors in this particular feat of telling at 
without even reading the programme or dema 
scale, what is the trouble with a plan. Consid 
judging an architectural plan as a musician wou 
of music, their trained eye readily detects harmo 
harmony or discord. They detect a false note qu 
can as quickly give their reasons for the discord; 
reasons are generally the statement that this 
form, or combination of forms, had or had not | 
in previous “concours,” or having been used, 
adjudged good or bad. They refer to the previor 
Prix” as a lawyer, pleading before the Bar, wou 
the rulings of the highest Court. a 
This great facility in criticism, I think, is due; 
that they have studied for years the expositio 
Ecole ; they know by heart every decision of the 
they know what has been considered bad and 
been considered good, they know what is nowc 
good or bad, they know what has been pronouncec 
what is now the most fashionable form, and, lik 
tailor, they are quick to see the possibilities in: 
They are quick to tell whether a new form w; 
place in the traditions of this paper-architectu 
handed down as something which has been tried ; 
good. They are perfectly sincere when they say 
feel discord; but my question is always, Wh: 
feel this? Would they feel the same in 
through the building constructed after the pl 
consideration, and as there is no possible way tha 
obtain, after the building is constructed, a view | 
zontal section through the same, which is the 
think they may be accused of wrongly applying tl 
artistic combinations of forms, lights and shade 
theories are therefore just as applicable to the 
drawings for an automobile. <a, | 
As | have said, they will criticise a plan wit 
thinking of asking the scale at which it is drawn. 
not hesitate to criticise before asking for the « 
which govern. This was well illustrated when | 
cised a set of competition drawings which I mad) 
for a New York church without asking for the fF! 
of competition. a 
When asked why they do not consider the: 
which the drawing is made, they reply, “ The sci 
no difference; it is a matter of proportion.” i 
apply this theory to the plan for a State hos 
example? The space allotted to one patient mig! 
scale, be that which was required by law, and ‘ 
give to the patient more cubic space than was | 
more than was convenient for the administrati) 
building, and more than the appropriation, which \ 
upon scientific calculation, could pay for. 
Naturally men who have been passiig on PI 
theoretical requirements based upon theoretical « 
which have been the outgrowth of their experi 
‘‘ projects ” which were never intended to be exe 
apt to form standards of excellence which are € 
From their standpoint, judging from the ma‘ 
which they have turned out according to their! 
their methods are correct, but when these me! 
applied to American competitions for a - 
really to be built, great injustice may be done to 
are not educated in these theories, or, understand) 
consider them worthless and refuse to be influ 
them. ; 
By the French teaching the plan is am ass¢) 
symbolic indications, and when rendered in accor 
their rules of shades, tones, values, &c., 15 4° 
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od by their judges as would be a musical score to 
er of an orchestra, and establishes between them 
student a perfect medium of communication. The 
if he is a master of the art, can at will suggest to 
es’ gayness, sadness, light and air, or absence of 
beautiful view or a dense forest. All of these 
forms of indication (chi chi) have been invented by 
ver schoolboys with the sole idea of pleasing and 
the eye of the judges, having noted in previous 
ns that the drawings having the most extraordinary 
f this kind of art were generally recognised. 
meaningless, aimless, childish performance has 
jed on to an absurd limit, and as long as this is 
to the school it is a matter of no interest to us; 
a full-grown men, serious in their work, allow 
es to be forced either to study these tricks, or, if 
>not the time themselves, employ in their offices, 
itant salaries, pastmasters in this form of “ plan 
g,” in order to compete on equal terms with those 
» forced this sort of rendering on us in the guise of 
I think it is time to stop and consider. 
jave said, I was very much impressed when I first 
of these masters of what I, for the lack of a better 
| the spinning “ process,” dash off in this way the 
.large problem. It was a joy to look at. His skill 
st magical, his arguments most convincing. I was 
iat he at some time in the past had given a great 
me and study to this particular problem, but now 
yat he did not know as much about the conditions 
xit as I did. When it was laid before him it was 
time that a problem of that particular nature had 
mitted to him, but with absolute certainty, the 
of his confidence in his theories, one of which is, 
hat good proportionin plan produces a good plan, 
ly arrived at a solution which satisfied his eye, 
ve Satisfied the eye of the committee of award, and 
fore pronounced by him the proper “‘ partie ” (lay- 
en the uncompromising facts governing this problem 
ight to bear upon his “ partie” his beautiful pro- 
were lost and the plan was pronounced bad, not 
t did not fulfil the necessary requireinents, but had 
roportions and was no longer, as he expressed it, 
ry to an “indescribable feeling.” To understand 
lescribable feeling” one must train oneself by 
the proportions and combinations that have in 
school “concours” been adjudged good by the 
e of award. 
ig now studied conscientiously this process, 
not an advocate of the same,I can in a few 
lash off a “ partie” for the largest or the smallest 
-luse the same process of “spinning” until 
§ appears on the paper which suggests a pleasing 
ion of forms. This I can apply, as they do, to the 
1 a book, the lay-out of a park, the plan of an old 
me, or to some really great work. 
st be because of their absolute confidence in the 
of proportions, as applied to plan, that the men 
in these theories undertake, without hesitation, 
complicated problems with conditions of which 
€ not the slightest information. They certainly 
Problem to their entire satisfaction by this skilful 
lon of large and small forms, arranged with the 
‘oducing the most pleasing plan-picture. And by 
ions of greys, tones, washes and values—all 
) More bearing upon the practical result than the 
>ffects of lights and shades which they produce on 
des with shadows at 45 degs.—they undoubtedly 
€ Tequirements of the school. It must be said, 
that though they may be accused of misleading 
0 the belief that they have solved the problem 
y, they have first misled themselves. It is almost 
le to argue Separately the theory of proportion in 
the Process of indication or rendering, as they are 
aly associated; the rendering being the method by 
oportions, which are considered good, are em- 
Foe meee which might be criticised rendered 
mY en ay entirely hidden. 
sae a work ona plan for a block-house, an 
ane Beeching Herta in Alaska, concerning the 
tioaaeha ct pet er the professor who drew up 
bon Bose ae Seay conditions), the professor 
he slightest ae net nor I myself pretended 
Y of proportion 4 Laat was told that I could by 
aiid aa c, n decide the best method of fighting 
r € necessary size of the block-house was 
~ Matter of proportion between it and the sur- 


having a talk with the Indian fighter. 


rounding courts, 1 was then tempted to pronounce their 
theories unworthy of serious consideration. In answer to 
my objections, I was told that they were not in reality at- 
tempting to design a block-house or trading station that would 
suit the place for which it was intended, and perhaps theirs 
would not bea practical solution. Then why attempt to solve 
a problem that required no solution ? Why impose any con- 
ditions, and why call the solution an army post in Alaska ? 
I could not understand how it was possible to consider 
intelligently this trading station or block-house without first 
I could not see how 
any theories referring to the monuments of Europe could 
apply to this absolutely new set of conditions. I claim that 
if it was necessary to have theories at all in order to come 
to a satisfactory solution, these should be established on 
what the trapper would say rather than upon what 
Louis XIV. had already done or would do if he were called 
upon to build this army post. Seeing in this particular 
problem a golden opportunity of testing their theories of 
proportion, I wilfully made 2 block-house too small for the 
purposes for which it was to be used. I placed it in a 
position so dangerous from a strategic standpoint that I 
think the trapper would have refused to live in it. I 
entirely disregarded the safety of the inmates of the post, 
but having grasped the theory of proportion I studied with 
great care to obtain what I thought would be considered a 
fine combination of forms, composing with great care the 
different values, lights, darks and greys. These combina- 
tions, and the method of rendering them attractive to the 
eye, I learned by painstaking study of the ‘‘ Grand Prix” of 
previous years. The consequence was, I was highly com- 
mended. I was told that it was pleasing to see that I had 
grasped the idea, and that it had always been predicted that 
I would “arrive.” I then demonstrated that it was im- 
possible with this “ partie” to obtain the required amount 
of space for the different parts, having carefully worked out 
beforehand the amount of space which, in my judgment, 
they would require. It was therefore necessary for the 
professor to devise another combination of forms. This he 
readily did, and without an apparent effort obtained another 
more pleasing combination; but when the facts were 
brought to bear upon this new “ partie,” it was also found 
that it did not fulfil the requirements, and we parted 
without having solved the problem of how to fight 
Indians in Alaska. We knew nothing whatever about the 
requirements, and without the assistance of the trapper it 
wss just as ridiculous for us to make a combination of 
forms to suit his conditions as it would have been for us to 
have selected for our “ partie” for this army post a Turkish 
rug, simply because it, by its combinations of forms, shades 
and colours, produced a pleasing effect upon the eye. 

The advocate of this system, when he has, as they say 
in French, “arrived,” claims to be able to design by the 
theory of proportion the correct solution of any problem, a 
block-house in Alaska, the palace of a king, the house of an 
American millionaire, or an undertaker’s shop twenty or 
thirty storeys high to be built in New York, to fulfil the 
Frenchman’s idea of our requirement (Prix de Reconnais- 
sance des Architectes Americains—school year 1905-6), with- 
out any other preparation than a good eye for proportion 
and a wonderful skill in indication. 


ROYAL IRISH INSTITUTE. 
GENERAL meeting of the Royal Institute of Architects 
of Ireland was held in Dublin on the 7th inst. 
Mr. W. M. Mitchell, president, occupied the chair, and 
there were also present:—E. Bradbury, R. J. Stirling, 
J. Holloway, S. M. Ashlin, G. C. Ashlin, R. P. B. Smyth, 
L. H. Deane, G. L. O’Connor, R. C. Orpen, G. F. Beckett, 
C. H. Mitchell, F. G. Hicks, E. H. Morris and J. H. Webb, 
hon. secretary. The President announced that Mr. Frederick 
Batchelor had been elected President for the ensuing three 
years. The President also announced that. Mr. L. du P. 
Millar and Mr. A. O’M. Lovell were elected members. The 
usual monthly meeting of the Council was held, Mr. W. M. 
Mitchell in the chair. The hon. secretary reported that 
there were at present five candidates for membership of 
the Institute, and that several others had been supplied 
with the necessary application forms. Preparations were 
made for the approaching election of a new Council for 
1908. Four resolutions passed at a recent general meeting 
with regard to the best means of balloting, the advisability 
of holding a conversazione, revision of schedule of charges 
and election of President, were discussed and considered. 
The hon. treasurer presented a financial statement, which 
was approved. 
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TOWN PLANNING. 


ce following suggestions upon town planning have 
been communicated to the Sheffield Daily Telegraph 
by Mr. Edward M. Gibbs, architect :— 

The practice of land speculators is to lay out an estate 
so as to produce the greatest possible ground rents, making 
the width between the fronts of the houses the minimum 
width of road permitted by the by-laws, and the plots of 


land as small as will allow of houses having the open space | 


at the back required by the by-laws, The result is about 
thirty-six houses to the acre. The practice of some of the 
large landowners is an improvement upon this, the plots 
being made of greater depth, with the result of. about 
twenty-four houses to the acre. The experiment at the 
Model Cottage Exhibition of only twelve houses to the acre 
is a success which it is desirable to repeat; but local 
authorities have no power to enforce it except by becoming 
owners of the land, a very serious responsibility, as will 
hereafter be shown. 

The by-laws of Sheffield prescribe the minimum width 
of roads to be 4o feet. The method of completion of roads 
before being dedicated is so very costly that the minimum 
width of road is generally adopted, even for the most 
important new thoroughfares, resulting in the present 
absurd practice of making front roads with much traffic no 
wider than back. roads with little or no traffic, and the 
whole of them of a uniform monotonous width and appear- 
ance, except for the occasional front gardens and bay 
windows in the better roads. 

The Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors’ have 
suggested to the highway committee the alteration of their 
by-laws so as to. permit of broader roads for main thorough- 
fares and narrower ones for less important traffic, and also 
an increase in width between the fronts of houses, giving 
the additional width to front gardens. .The.town clerk has 
replied that the Corporation have no powers to make such 
by-laws. 

The general practice in laying out estates is not to con- 
sider the interests of the owners of adjoining estates, or of 
the town generally; with the result that there is frequent 
want of proper communication from one estate to another. 
The highway committee have for many years used their 
influence, and secured roads through adjacent estates, and 
have prevented the construction of many cul-de-sac roads. 
But I believe they have not the power they should have to 
require an estate to be laid out with proper regard to the 
development of the town generally. 

Town planning, as I understand it, is a proposal to give 
the local authorities full powers to deal with the matters I 
have above referred to, viz. the laying down of u plan for 
the development of the town and its suburbs on a compre- 
hensive scale, the provision of roads of width proportionate 
and suitable-to their uses, the limitation of the number of 
houses to the acre and the power to purchase necessary land. 

If such powers be granted, then a plan of the city of 
Sheffield and suburbs should be prepared providing for the 
future extension in all directions, with main thoroughfares 
from the centre of the city to.each suburb and beyond, and 
main thoroughfares fronr suburb to suburb, and with 
secondary roads and less important roads for the develop- 
ment of each suburb. The main thoroughfares should be 
wide enough not only for tramway and other traffic, but 
sufficiently spacious to be laid out as boulevards with trees 
and grass, a pleasant promenade and a breathing space 
through the whole district. "The secondary roads should 
have sufficient width between front and front of house to 
allow of large front gardens, so that if any widening of the 
road should be Hereafter required for tramway or other 
purposes it can be effected without destruction of buildings 


and the payment of heavy compensation, the Corporation 


having then only to pay for taking part of the gardens. The 
less important roads should have a greater width between 
house and house than is now required; the carriage road 
need not be so wide, but sufficient only for two vehicles, the 
spare width being grass margin with trees or front gardens ; 
this would be less costly than the present 40-feet road, 
equally useful and much more pleasant. The extra cost of 
a boulevard through a large estate would be compensated 
for by the increased value of the estate, especially of the 
frontages to the boulevard, and would also be compensated 
for by the less costly, less important roads. The plan of 
roads should be laid down to the best advantage of the 
town and suburb, and might not be the best for any 
particular estate, in which event compensation for injury 
should be paid or the local authority should have power to 
purchase by arbitration. 


utmost limit, and that the ground rent for 


The number of houses to an acre should be ]j 
some parts of the town more than in others; an: 
tion whatever might, however, have the effect 01 
the ground rent, but the experience in Germany ; 
contrary ; it is said that the amount of ground re; 
any house can be charged with has already rez 
4 the lar 
would remain the same as for the smaller, Thi 
however, not be so serious a loss of profit to ¢ 
owners as might be supposed, the cost of road-ma 
necessarily being more for the larger plot than 
smaller; and, being let in larger plots, the estate » 
developed more rapidly and the owner would soone 
his profit. To let an estate in plots three times th 
those on another estate, the first would be develop. 
third ofthe time. The letting value for building 
would also in all cases be above agricultural valu 
the loss of profit really represents some of the 1 
increment. How far local authorities should have 


limit the number of houses becomes, therefore, a 
question as to whether provision for the more 


+ 


housing of the people will justify Parliame 
powers which will limit the realisation of 
unearned increment—that is, of some of 


sidered scheme of town planning, but it is 
question as to whether or not the authorit 
power to purchase merely with a view to 
problematical unearned increment. Land is s 
very slow in developing, and, if purchased at ; 
above agricultural or accommodation value, then 
will not pay the interest on capital, and will not pr 
sinking fund required by the Local Governmer 
The difference would have to come out of the rz 
year, and it is possible that the natural yearly in 
value of the land might not be sufficient to c i 
on the rates, in which case there would be a p: 
annual loss. Besides which, experience teaches 
local authorities seldom or never acquire property < 
value ; there is always 10 per cent. added for coi 
purchase, and the tendency of arbitration is near! 
to favour the party who is compelled to sell. 
Power to purchase, however, should be grant 
limited conditions, and power to deal with tl 
question of ‘‘town planning” should be granted 
least possible delay, as every month we see ou 
being more and more overcrowded, and laid out in 
which will some day cost the town very many thot 
rectify. a 


SaaS 


VENTILATED FIRE LOBBIES. 

HE Building Act committee of the Londo! 
Council report that since the coming into op 

the London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 190! 
have been made to the Tribunal of Appeal as 
Council’s requirements for the provision of © 
lobbies to staircases in the undermentioned cases. 
1s Leather Lane, 1 and 2 Gracechureh Street 
42 Beech Street. In the Gracechurch Street 
erection of the building was commenced before 
had been approved by the Council. The owner 
provide ventilated lobbies on all but one of the! 
appealed against the Council’s requirement for 
vision of lobbies on the remaining floor. The Tri 
only allowed the appeal, but gave the appellant p 
to provide the staircase without the lobbies he al 
agreed to provide. i 
The decisions of the Tribunal of Appeal in tl 
have made it necessary for the committee to reco 
practice of the Council in similar eases ams! 
sections 7 and 9 of the Act. Hitherto it has 
practice to require, as an alternative to secondary 
escape, ventilated lobbies to staircases 1m order t 
smoke logging. The Tribunal of Appeal has 
declined to lay down a general rule, but in the thi 
mentioned cases it has decided that an -encl 
resisting or incombustible staircase with means 
to and from the roof is sufficient for the Purp? 
Act. The committee have, therefore, determin¢ 


similar cases such means of escape only shall be 


ct =e 
. 
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IANCHESTER ART GALLERIES. 


nual report of the Manchester Art Gallery com- 
ee states that the public show increasing interest 
sllection of pictures and other works of art, 848,878 
aving passed the turnstiles in the central gallery 
twelve months of 1906-7. At the exhibition in 
y, that which lasted from September 18, 1906, to 
(0, 1907, the number of free admissions was 
From December 3, 1906, up to January 27, 1907, 
hibition of the works of William Holman Hunt 
sr of free admissions was 116,816. From March 25 
1 27, 1907, at the Frederic Shields exhibition, the 
f free admissions was 36,226. From May 13 to 
97, an exhibition of water-colour drawings was 
umber of free admissions being 47,788. 

ly 4, 1906, the Council approved of the transfer 
varks and cemeteries committee to the art gallery 
of the Queen’s Park Museum and certain por- 
featon Hall for art gallery purposes. This was 
unt departure in the work of the committee, who 
rough branch art galleries much can be done to 
he scope and public usefulness of their opera- 
icularly to bring within easy reach of citizens in 
ocalities good examples of art. At the Queen’s 
ch an exhibition of oil-paintings, early English 
‘n water-colour drawings, and of a collection of 
d” pictures has been held in the gallery. The 
free admissions from September 17, 1906, up to 
* 16, 1907, was 143,239. At the Heaton Park 
1 exhibition of oil-paintings and water-colour 
by members and associates of the Manchester 
of Fine Arts, a collection of Early English furni- 
i collection of works illustrative of ‘Old Man- 
d Salford,” is being held in the gallery. The 
free admissions from May 20 to September 29 of 
vas 102,896. 

ditions to the collections include ‘‘ Napoleon at 
(or a lesson in humanity), oil-painting, by 
| Barker, bequeathed by Mr. Robert Leake; 
epfold,” oil-painting, by William Charles Estall, 
by Mr. John Arthur Bland; and “ Portrait of the 
Mother,” oil-painting, by Henry Measham, pre- 
Mr. Richard Redfern. 


AN EDINBURGH SUBURB. 


ire to imagine a native of Edinburgh, who had 
absent little more than twenty-five years from the 
n revisiting the suburb of Morningside, he would 
the Scotsman, but few of the older landmarks in 

The low cottages which lined the right and left 
gside Road, with a few exceptions, are swept 
| have given place to high tenements, with a 
e of busy tramway between, and a much too 
adway and pavements for such an important 
ywards. A jumble of houses meets the eye of 
to right and left, filling up the sides and bottom 
cending and rising ground, sweeping up to the 
he Braid Burn, and even wandering out beyond 
Id and new Biggar roads. The old school and 
nain in Morningside Road, but the gate-posts of 
ll adorn another gateway in the Corstorphine 
e hammer of the destroyer is now busy with 
Il itself, the grounds around which might have 
dmirable public park for the district. The brand 
nent property, with St. Peter’s Roman Catholic 
Tms one side of Falcon Avenue. There are 
e churches southward in the Morningside 
ne public and two private schools, a branch 
free library, hotel, cemetery and railway 
The high wall and _prison-like gateway to 
e, Morningside Asylum, has given way to high 
) Sanaan Lane is also graced with some tene- 
erty which has edged its way amongst the cosy, 
urban Tesidences, to come to which from Edin- 
1 to mean a most delightful rural walk and change 
}one of these cottages came Sydney Dobell, the 
arch of health and quiet; while the funeral of 
ae Kemp, architect of the Scott Monument, was 
ed ae Jordan Lane, which is still standing, 
iz by tenements. Stories of that Bohemian 
: ; ase still linger around his cottage in Jordan 
. Be a story how the tollhouse (in line with the 
cael U.P. church) was removed and rebuilt 

€, aS it had stood, at the entrance gate to the 


Hermitage of Braid, of which it now forms the lodge. A 
new asylum for the insane has been build at old 
Craighouse, once occupied by Dr. Lizars, and later by 
John Hill Burton, who did much of his literary work 
there. There is Craiglockhart poorhouse and the new 
fever hospital to the south-west. Villas, semi-detached 
villas and tenement property jostle one another on the 
east side of Craighouse Hill to the right. To the left 
the care and surveillance exercised by the trustees of 
thé Braid estate have kept the speculative builder in 
his place, and preserved the amenity of this really fine 
district built on the fields around what was Egypt farm, 
which stood just where Nile Grove intersects Woodburn 
Terrace. So rapidly has the ground been covered with 
villas and semi-detached villa property within twenty-five 
years that little more than twenty acres remain to feu on 
the Edinburgh side of Braid Burn. 

The literary and artistic associations of Morningside 
have included the residence of John Hill Burton at Old 
Craighouse, as we have said. Sir John Skelton lived and 
wrote and died at Hermitage of Braid. R. L. Stevenson 
wandered to and from Swanston by the footpath past 
Comiston farm, and with the downdroop of his head and 
careless attire was thought by native or passer-by “to be 
no a’ there.” James Wilson, brother of ‘“ Christopher 
North,” lived at Woodville, Canaan Lane. Sir John Skelton 
has left memorials of some of the noted people, such as 
J. A. Froude, Blackie, Jowett, Huxley, Professor Sellar, Sir 
Noel Paton and others who visited the Hermitage. 

Dr. Chalmers built his substantial square villa at 
Churchill the year before the Disruption, and .after that 
event the faithful members of the Free Church here 
gathered i11 « tent before the first Free Church was erected. 
This tent wus pitched near what is the south end of Abbots- 
ford Park, and one Sunday between services was overturned 
in a gale. Dr. Chalmers invited the congregation to his 
house at Churchill, and the officiating minister preached the 
sermon to those assembled from the top of the staircase. 

Here we must end. A multitude of other remem- 
brances will arise in the minds of those who can go back 
in memory some thirty or forty years ago. Volunteers 
practised shooting at the targets from the slope of the Braid 
estate towards Blackford Hill. The green fields of South 
Morningside, owing to what Stevenson calls the “ infuriate 
zeal of builders,” are a thing of the past. He wrote :— 
“Dey by day, one new villa, one new object of offence, is 
added to another; all around Newington and Morningside 
the dismallest structures keep springing up like mush- 
rooms ; the pleasant hills are loaded with them.” Stevenson 
became an exile at the beginning of this building boom . 
and did not see the end. Some philanthropist might have 
it in his power for 30,000/. or 40,000/, to add the 
Hermitage of Braid, with its banks clothed with valuable 
timber, to the Braids and Blackford as an extensicn of our 
public parks. This would add to the amenity of what, in 
spite of the sins of omission and commission of builders 
and others, is one of our pleasantest and healthiest of 
Edinburgh suburbs. 


Eagle Eyes and How to get Work. 


Srr,—On reading an effusion in The Architect for 
October 25, 1907, the office boy perpetrated the enclosed. 
—Yours faithfully, Rosert WILLIAMS. 

Alexandria : November 5, 1907. 

Enclosure. 
THE PANTALOON. 
The lean and eagle-eyed one, 
Did write and blushed to find it fame— 
Did write, and rushed to hide his name, 
But lost his slippers in the run. 


But worse.—His Fate her wand did wave, 
And, papilio-like, he changed— 
Was changed—into a pantaloon, 
A ’loon of aspect lean and grave. 
Ye Orrice Boy. 


Three Churches are about to be erected in Bolton in the 
districts of St. Barnabas, St. Philip, and St. Margaret. 
Information can be given by the Rev. J. F. Heyes, M.A. 
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The Royal Academy give notice that the President and 
Council will elect, on December 17, a Turner annuitant, 
Applicants for the annuity, which is of the value of 59/. 
must be artists of repute in need of aid through the un- 
avoidable failure of professional employment or other 
causes. Forms of application can be obtained from the 
secretary, Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W. They 
must be filled in and returned on or before December 10. 

_ Mr. Arthur Bernard Cook, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Queens’ College, was on Tuesday appointed University 
Reader, Cambridge, in Classical Archeology. Mr. Cook 
graduated at Trinity College. The stipend is 300/. a year. 


Mr. Robert Young, architect, of Belfast, is one of the 
gentlemen selected for knighthood on the occasion of the 
King’s birthday. He erected several buildings in Belfast, 
and has rendered many services to the city in which he was 
born in 1822. 

The Rawtenstall Town Council have decided to deal during 
the present municipal year with the construction of an 
electricity generating station, the electrification of the tram- 
ways and the running of motor ’buses. The cost is esti- 
mated at—Parliamentary Bill, 4,o00/.; electricity station 
and cables, 34,000/.; purchase of tramways and conversion, 
100,000/.; motor-omnibuses, 2,000/. ; total, 140,000/. 


Mr. Lewis F. Day is to deliver a lecture on ‘‘ How to 
make the most of a Museum” before the applied art section 
of the Society of Arts on December 17. Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., will preside. 

The Northern Architectural Association held their first 
ordinary meeting of the session on Wednesday, when Mr. 
A. B. Plummer, J.P., president, delivered his opening 
address. 


Alderman Lieut.-Col. Lacey W. Ridge, V.D., has been 
elected mayor of Holborn. He was elected a councillor on 
the formation of the Metropolitan Borough Councils in 
1900, and an alderman last year. 


The Alterations and additions at the North Berwick 
parish church have been completed, these comprising the erec- 
tion of a tower go feet high and a central entrance door. The 
cost of the alterations has been about 3,000/. The architects 
were Messrs. Henry & M‘Lennan, Edinburgh. -Above the 
new door of the church is a figure of St. Andrew by Mr. W. 
Birnie Rhind, A.R.S.A. The bell from the old church has 
been repaired and hung in the new tower. An inscription 
on the bell reads as follows :—“ Jacobus Monteith me fecit 
Edinb(ro)ugh pro templot de North Berick. Anno domini 
1642. Spero meliora.” . The Town Council are providing a 
clock for the tower from the common good fund at a cost 
not exceeding 150/. 


During the course of excavations at the east end of 
-Selby Market Place and in proximity to the gate of 
Selby Abbey, workmen have come across the remains of 
the foundations of the abbey gateway and have unearthed 
them. In addition portions of a brick floor have been dis- 
turbed only a few inches from the surface. 


Mr. M. R. Cotes, who was mayor of Bournemouth in 
1894, has decided to give his residence and the large collec- 
tion of pictures and works of art which it contains to the 
town of Bournemouth, for the enjoyment of the townspeople 
and visitors, the only condition being that he and Mrs. 
Cotes should be allowed to occupy it during their life. The 
house is known as East Cliff Hall, and with the contents, it 
is valued at about 40,0004. 


M. Jean Deville, the Belgian painter, who was for some 
years professor in the life classes of the Glasgow School of 
Art, has been commissioned by the Minister of the Fine 
Arts of Belgium to decorate the Assize Court of the Palace 
of Justice, Brussels. M. Deville is. to execute five panels, 
the largest of which, to be placed above the principal 
entrance of the Court, measures 36 feet by 15 feet. The 
subjects chosen are symbolic of the acts of justice and the 
law, and the execution of the work is expected to occupy 
the artist about seven years. 


A Memorial is to be erected over the grave of Dr. 
Barnardo in his model village of Buckingside, Essex. The 
work has been entrusted to Mr. George Frampton, R.A. 
The memorial is to be 15 feet in height. On the summit of 
the stone pedestal will bea bronze group of three figures— 
a mother and children. A portrait medallion of Dr. 
Barnardo wiil be at the side ; and at the base three children 
will be seated, one of whom is to be represented as telling 
to his comrades the story of Dr. Barnardo’s life-work. 


as well as the local importance of 


Sir William Richmond, R.A., will give an a 
his method of mural painting to the members of 
porated Institute of British Decorators at Pain 
Little Trinity Lane, on the 25th inst. : ie 


A Branch has been formed in Edinburgh of 
School of Archzology in Egypt, whose he 
London. Professor Flinders Petrie is th 


Messrs. Clinton & Russell, archit 
completing plans for doubling the c 
Astor, on Times Square, New York. TI 
3,000,000 dollars. It will extend back 
fourth and Forty-fifth Streets. The enl 
be 200 by 260 feet. eee; 


At a Special Meeting of the Wolvy 
Council, in answer to a letter with re 
unemployed people upon the new 
Alderman Marston said it was hoped to” 
the new reservoir before the next m«e 
committee early in December. The 
propose to do the work themselves 
undesirable, but it was intended to pu 
contract that all available and suitable I: 
should be employed. A motion that the 
suspended in order that the matter be di 


A Meeting of the health committee | 
City Council was informed on Tues 
Government Board had given their o 
application of the Corporation for pet 
17,0002. for the purchase of the Salter 
near Cheltenham. The money is to be 
years. The object of the Corporat 
estate is to erect a sanatorium for the 
sumptives. 


Mr. H. W. Taylor, civil engineer, of 
Newcastle, on the 12th inst., in the c 
Pollock, official referee, sued the Dol; 
Council to recover 110/. fees in cont 
waterworks he had carried out for them. 
admitted this claim, but counterclaim 
for 1132, the price of certain work whit 
aid of the villages in their district, a 
beyond his authority to order. Mr. 
this work had been ordered by the 
place concerned, and that the Dolgelly 
their action. Mr. Pollock, having 
said he came to the conclusion th 
ratification of the work done by the 
that therefore their claim against Mr 


The Sites Syndicate, Cambridge 
under consideration the most suit 
proposed building for the School of A; 
mend the Downing site to the south 
The building would be near the depai 
geology, and would have access fro 
and would be well lighted. They t 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A., on the subjec 
whole of the Downing grounds, and 
that it is important that the buildings « 
entrusted to one architect. They st 
distances of the proposed agricultural 
already erected should be determin: 
conference with the architect who 
design the building. 


A Conference of representatives 
will be held in the Council Chamber, 
minster, at 11 A.M. to-day, the 15th 1 
considering the question of the establis 
national health authority. A resoluti 
approving of the establishment of a unt 
for its objects :—(a) To secure, as fal 
ticable, harmony of interest and uniformi! 
sanitary authorities in general on matte 
public health ; (0) to stimulate and concentt 
purpose of effecting necessary sanitary retor 
for the public weal or the benefit of individu 
districts ; (c) to encourage and promote the study. 
hygiene, and to educate opinion with respect to t 
public hea 
general; and (d) to consider the different con‘ 
circumstances, general or local, whereby disease 
be caused:to man and, as far as may be, to © 
removal. ; : 
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ALDWYCH THEATRE: THE AUDITORIUM. 


W. G. R. SPRAGUE, Architect. 
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She Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


1al festival dinner of the Builders’ Bene- 
titution will be held in the Whitehall Rooms, 
rropole, on the 28th inst. Mr. FREDERICK 
the chairman for the year 1907-8, and he has 
earnest appeal for financial support in order 
e the work of the charity without further 
ent upon the reserve fund. To achieve this 
5/, is required, of which but 490/. is assured 
subscriptions, leaving 1,485/. to be gathered 
donations and new or increased subscrip- 
. Hices accordingly ‘solicits an increase in 
r of subscribers or donors. The Institution 
sions to necessitous members of the London 
ade and its various branches who have been 
id to their widows. Last year the expendi- 
ited to 2,714/. 18s. 4d. To meet that sum it 
sary to withdraw from capital 506/, 12s. 1d. 
refore be evident that increased support is 
d Mr. Hices suggests that the subscribers 
vell if, to meet the emergency, they doubled 
gifts. 


= 


action in favour of centralisation was ex- 
by the meeting of- sanitary committees 
; the country which was held in Caxton 
tminster, on Friday last. There are, as 
knows, efforts in progress, and each is 
a manner which is most suitable under local 
But according to some of the men who 
1 them force is dissipated through the absence 
ity in the operations. . The objects of the 
re stated by us last week. In the course 
ussion upon the resolution it became evident 
uch as the proposed organisation could not 
wer and must confine itself to offering sug- 
le usefulness of the union could not fail to 
An amendment was proposed suggesting 
shment “of a special department of the 
ernment Board to deal with all questions 
public health, upon which representatives 
us local authorities shall be appointed ; and 
y of this resolution be sent to the various 
3, with a request that they will unite in 
Local Government: Board to constitute a 
for this purpose.” But a majority of those 
e in favour of the original proposals. A 
was therefore appointed inviting authorities 
National Union of Public Health Authorities. 


oeriment of the London County Council in 
ing bricks has not been financially suc- 
hen they acquired the brickfield at Norbury 
"1901 one of the conditions of purchase was 
nt which had been used by the vendor for 
3 Should be purchased. The Council then 
make the bricks to be used in the con- 
: Cottages on the estate, and the work has 
ued almost to the present time. Including 
© was a deficiency of 2,983/, 15s. 11d. up to 
March of the present year. It is claimed 
1version of the surplus clay into bricks and 
st has effected a saving of a considerable 
ney which would otherwise have had to be 
\ digging clay and carting it from the site at 
1 would not have been less than 3S. 6d. a 
; About 20,505 cubic yards of clay have 
jn the manufacture of bricks and burnt 
he value of the stock of bricks, &c., on 
9°7; Was 16,7017, 115, od. ” Operations on a 


[F ss 


large scale were suspended in last January. Up to 
October this year 254,000 red bricks have been made at 
a cost of 497/, and 567/ was expended on burning 
ballast. The committee do not ask for authority to 
resume brickmaking, but they wish to be allowed to 
expend 150/. on the manufacture of concrete blocks and 
slabs, which will be required for use in the con- 
struction of retaining walls and the internal walls of 
the cottages. ia0 


ExampLes have been found in Egypt of tombs 
resembling the so-called Treasury at Mycenze which 
were not constructed of regular masonry, but hewn out 
of the rock. Dr. ArtHur Evans: has discovered 2 
similar chamber beneath the southern porch of the 
Palace of Minos at Knossos. <A shaft was sunk by him 
to a depth of 25 feet without reaching the floor. He 
was compelled to suspend operations owing to the want 
of money. The find, however, is of iniportance as 
suggesting that beehive construction was in favour at 
an earlier period than the Mycenian in Greece. Dr. 
Evans appeals for funds to continue his explorations im 
Crete. His success warrants the conclusion that he 
has hit upon fertile ground in an archzeological sense:. 
The Palace of Minos has enabled students to distinguish 
between romance and reality, and to value the extent 
of the bases for several of the classic legends and 
myths. Ifa Frenchman or a German had been equally 
successful public funds would be drawn upon to carry 
out the exploration. But England has left Dr. Evans 
to endure sacrifices which, although they may be 
evidence of his enthusiasm and skill, are not creditable 
to the public spirit of Great Britain. 


Tue Commercial Attaché at Pekin, like officials of 
the same class in other parts of the world, points out 
the necessity for expert agents in China. There is no 
doubt that numerous factories are about to be set up, 
but the Chinese have only vague ideas of their cost 
and what is necessary for their equipment. If British 
manufacturers were to combine and send out a staff 
who would be competent to give technical information, 
prepare plans, estimates, &c., there seems to be little 
doubt about the result. The Germans have established’ 
a few houses of the kind in Shanghai. There are 
also a number of firms holding the agencies of 
British manufacturers, but far more than this is 
required. Firms in China have many diverse interests 
to attend to, and they are unable to push the manufac— 
turers’ business as it might be done by means of special 
expert representatives. It is also remarked by the 
Commercial Attaché that Chinese merchants are 
becoming more eager to pass over middlemen and to- 
trade directly with the manufacturers, and in that way 
to save commission. 


When the underground railway in Paris was pro- 
jected, failure was anticipated on the ground that the 
inhabitants of the city were so accustomed to travelling 
in the open air it had become essential, and no substi- 
tute would be accepted. A recent discussion in the 
Municipal Council suggests the change in disposition.. 
Several of the owners of large general shops had pre- 
sented petitions to be allowed to make subways to the 
nearest railway stations. The proposal was not con- 
sidered on its merits as a means to relieve the traffic 
in the principal thoroughfares, The objection to it was. 
based on the supposition that an unfair advantage 
would be derived by certain traders and that others . 
must suffer. The petitions were therefore rejected. It 
is evident that a large number of people would 
patronise the subways, for otherwise the outlay on 
construction would not be repaid. 
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THE PALAZZO STROZZI, FLORENCE. 


HE visitor to Florence, although he may not be a 
student of architecture, is sure to have pointed 
out to him the gloomy Palazzo Strozzi, for it stands 
apart in the Via Turnabuoni. Architecturally it is 
probably the most characteristic of the Florentine 
palaces, and recalls a time when it was essential for the 
residence of a noble to be capable of withstanding a 
sudden attack or a siege. It bears some resemblance 
to the earlier palace of the Mepic1, but would be more 
difficult to break into. The Mepicr had many enemies 
in Florence, but they held the highest authority in the 
city. The Srrozzi could never be assured of the friend- 
ship of the Mepici, or that they might not encourage an 
insurrection against them. 

It could not be denied that the rivalry between the 
two families either directly or indirectly led to many 
disturbances. Sometimes they were allied, while at 
other times they were bitter opponents. In 1435 PALLA 
Srrozzi was exiled; he retired to Padua and devoted 
himself to the new learning. He had before brought 
CurysoLoras from Greece to Florence as professor of 
Greek. Afterwards, in order to obtain manuscripts, he 
undertook a voyage to Greece. He had arranged to 
form a public library at Santa Trinita, which is at one 
end of the Via Turnabuoni, and had engaged copyists, 
when he was prevented by the defeat of his party. In 
his exile at Padua he engaged another Greek to be his 
tutor; he died in that city in his ninetieth year. 

His son Firrppo in 1466 obtained permission § to 
return to Florence. He found on his arrival that his 
uncle had commenced an immense palace of which the 
plans had been submitted to Lorenzo pe’ Mepici. It 
was intended to serve as a memorial of the family. 
The model of the building was prepared by BENEDETTO, 
a brother of G1uLIANOo DA Majano, who was originally a 
joiner and wood-carver, but, like so many craftsmen of 
the time, studied architecture. BENEDETTO was a 
worker in tarsia, but he likewise was acquainted with 
architecture. Under him the foundations and lower 
storey of the new palace were constructed. But as he 
had to help his brother in contracts undertaken in 
other parts of Italy, the completion of the palace was 
entrusted to Simone, better known as I: CRonaca, or 
the chronicler, on account of the knowledge he possessed 
of antiquity and of surviving remains. The upper part 
of the building and the famous cornice are credited 
to him. The cornice, it is said, was intended to 
be carried all round the palace, but the building 
does not confirm that tradition. It is complete only 
on the principal facade and partly on the returns. 
VaSARI Says that it was copied by Cronaca from 
an antique example at Spogliacristo, or, in other 
words, from one of the ruins of Rome. The original 
was apparently of smaller size. _ At the time reproduc- 
tions of the kind must have been common, for VASARI 
did not hesitate to praise Cronaca as if he were an 
example for all architects to follow. “Thus did the 
genius of Cronaca,” he says, “ enable him to avail him- 
self of the works of others, and even to make them 
become almost as his own, a thing which few succeed 
in accomplishing ; for the difficulty does not consist in 
merely becoming possessed of drawings and copies 
from fine works, but in knowing how to use them in 
such sort that they shall be in harmony with that to 
which tliey are applied, and shall conduce to the beauty, 
grace and convenience of the whole, in due measure 
and proportion.” When, however, another architect 
introduced a cornice from a Roman building, we learn 
that the experiment was censured and vituperated by 
the Florentines, because the crowning ornament was 
supposed to be too large for the facade. 

The cornice of the Strozzi Palace was executed 
with great care, and the remainder of the masonry was, 
according to Vasari, so closely set as to appear one 
piece. But this is more true of the vertical joints than 
of the horizontal, for the rustication, of which BENEDETTO 
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determined the character, is remarkable for 
as well as the length of the lines between « 
Cronaca designed all the details and orn 
prising the torch-holders which have been ir 
some modern books on metalwork, and wth 
delicacy, are a strange contrast to the ma: 
smith employed was Niccoto Grosso, y 
oddity. He was known as Caparra, for 
part payment before he commenced his w 
the first it was observed that the inter 
exactly correspond with the exterior. But 
given was that Cronaca had to accommodat 
to Mayjano’s planning. Vasarr in that way z 
the steepness and suddenness of the sta 
plainness of the chambers. 
I, Cronaca was one of the numerous 
were fascinated by the discourses of § 
Vasari says that his head was so filled y 
courses‘of the Dominican, he could think of 1 
But to acquire that knowledge it was necess 
ing to BurLamMaAccHI, who was a votary 
midnight and wait in the cold outside the 
cathedral until it was opened. Within | 
there were no seats, and the people had to s 
marble pavement for hours. CROoNACcA 
observed among the crowd Sanpro Bor 
DeLLa Rossa family, Baccio DE LA Ports 
Monte Lupo and Lorenzo pi Crepi, be 
painters and sculptors. He must also hav 
the scene in the Piazza di Signori when, 
RoLA’s direction, many works of art and mu 
ments were destroyed, with gaming-tables 
things which helped to amuse the Florentin 
same spot a few months afterwards Savo. 
the victim. In Cronaca died about 150 
buried in the church of San Ambrogia. | 
was written by one of the Strozzi, 
That family had a gloomy time before | 
suggested by De Musset’s “ Lorenzaccio,” : 
scenes of which are supposed to be ena 
palace. Firtppo, who was the heir of the 
erected the building, had, like his pred 
play a somewhat ambiguous part. His 
immense, and he had taken the precaution 
large part of it in foreign banks. He wasn 
daughter of Pierro pe’ Mepici, and yet h 
posed to be one of the enemies of the rul 
In 1527 he was enabled to have the Repu 
rarily restored, when the Mepicr becam 
citizens. But two years afterwards, tl 
influence of the Pope and Cuartes V,, at 
sent against Florence and the MEpici we 
Firiero again appeared to support his rive 
the same time he endeavoured to have 
ALESSANDRO removed. After the battle of » 
in 1537 Fiippo was taken prisoner; he w 
and finally committed suicide to escape exec 
history forms what is the strangest chaj 
career of Florence. His son Pierro fled to 
became a marshal in the army and was ren 
warrior. He endeavoured to take revel 
Florentines, but was defeated. He afterw 
against the Spaniards. Other members 0! 
held prominent positions in Italy anda love: 
continued to be a characteristic of the major 
It might be said there is a fatality about 
of the great Florentine families. The Medici 
sold in 1659, and since then bears the name 
chasers, the Riccarpr. The great Pitti Pe 
was supposed to be large enough to contain 
building in one of its courts, was sold to’ 
subsequently became the palace of the Gr 
and finally a public gallery. The Strozz 
continued to belong to representatives © 
family, although not in a direct line. Acco! 
will of the last owner it is to become with 
tents one of the possessions of the city ¢ 
Unfortunately it is not rich in works of S 
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. all that was valuable among them was sold 
-yssian Government. But the palace, which 
etyn described as “a princely piece of archi- 
-arustic manner,” is a treasure initself. For, 
considered, it is the most characteristic of the 
e palaces. It was intended to endure and 
sssed many revolutions without any damage. 
o one can look at it without becoming con- 
it only extraordinary force can overcome such 
jasonry, which might have been wrought and 
ition by Etruscan hands, 
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SHOP FRONTS.* 


yicturesqueness of the old London shops was 
result of necessity rather than of any love of 
ful. The width of a frontage was determined 
, and it was the business of the shopkeeper to 
most of it. The area of his windows depended 
e of the glass which could be obtained, and it 
sary in order to support the upper parts of 
ng above the openings to have substantial 
r the same reason a wall of brick or masonry 
gyed under the windows. The vacant space 
ained was therefore limited. The introduc- 
t-iron girders, and subsequently of girders of 
‘on or steel, and the immense plates of glass 
\d be procured caused a revolution. 
ld be remembered that for a long time shop- 
id been desiring to display their goods to the 
tage. That could only be done to a limited 
the ancient shops of London; and what was 
: Metropolis was still more true of provincial 
lthough after the Great Fire efforts were 
serpetuate prior arrangements, yet, owing to 
nce of French customs, a fashion arose to 
l¢ magasins of Paris rather than the old 
oths. This is evident from the remonstrances 
. Deror. According to him there was no 
roof of the degeneracy of the age in which he 
the novel shops which were being constructed 
, for he considered they were only appeals 
Handsome shops were, he said, a mimicry of 
, who were eminent for thinking too much of the 
things. The new type of shop he compared 
ess Of puppets and rope-dancers; it was 
of an Englishman and dangerous to trades- 
POE declared it was a scandal to find a man 
; up in business expending a third of his 
painting, gilding, wainscotting and glazing. 
ers insisted on prompt payment, and con- 
the merchants who supplied the goods to 
hop were compelled to wait. It would be far 
St to furnish the shop with goods which were 
an to lay out the capital on painting, gilding 
g. Never,” he exclaimed, “was such paint- 
ilding, such sashings and looking-glasses 
shopkeepers as there is now, and yet trade 
more in former times by a great deal than it 
if we may believe the report of very honest 
Standing men.” Derror considered it was 
it to use panes of glass measuring 16 inches 
es, and a scientific arrangement of windows 
fat by side-lights, sky-lights and trunk-lights 
might be seen advantageously, he regarded as 
‘ing and almost as bad as ! washing over a 
ing to make it pass for sterling,” 
€ of all that could be said by censors who 
good old times, the traders of London 
ed to make their windows become auxiliaries 
we = The conditions under which property 
elped to perpetuate a system which was not 


ae Fronts, Old and New. A Series of Examples 
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advantageous to shopkeepers. But whenever new 
streets were formed there was an endeavour to impart an 
importance to the window which, if judged by architec- 
tural rules, it did not merit. Thus when the new 
approach to London Bridge was opened out, critics of 
the old school objected to the introduction of immense 
windows, which extended from the stall-board to the 
cornice under the first-floor windows, the sash-bars 
being so painted as not to be obtrusive. The 
endeavour of the builders was to anticipate a time when 
plates of glass would be so vast that one of them would 
be sufficient to fill the area assigned to a window. 

In criticising windows it is not always asked 
whether they are intended to aid in attracting spectators 
or mainly to light an interior. Some picturesque examples 
which are introduced in Messrs. Dan and Wi.tmortt’s 
volume were never intended for the display ot goods. 
One in Long Acre is an undertaker’s. Another and 
better-known example is a dignified grocer’s in Oxford 
Street. But a crowd is never seen outside the windows 
between the Corinthian pilasters. When a house has 
gained a reputation like Law’s or Betts, the front 
windows are not of much account. But adventurers 
believe they dare not appear as if they were indifferent 
to the patronage of the public. In the plates of the 
new volume there are a great many examples which 
will suggest the variety of efforts made to meet the 
desire for display without too much ofa sacrifice of 
architectural principle. In an artist’s warehouse in 
Holborn the passer-by can see examples of all the 
kinds of goods to be sold without entering the shop. 
Even when the shop is closed the variety is suggested. 
A similar plan is adopted in the depot of the Tract 
Society. An old-fashioned shopkeeper would object to 
such a sacrifice of valuable space. But we suppose 
more customers are attracted than if every inch of the 
recess was thrown into the shop. Very ingenious 
arrangements are also to be seen in utilising the narrow 
fronts of dwelling-houses in the West-End of London 
for business purposes. In such places old-world types 
somehow seem suitable. 

The examples are not confined to London. Shops 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, York, 
Bournemouth and one or two from Paris and Brussels 
are also utilised. An example of a co-operative store 
in Edinburgh suggests the question why in provincial 
towns such societies have to keep pace with the times 
and to erect showy buildings, while in London similar 
attempts are avoided? In London we suppose there is 
a sufficiently large class connection to support stores, 
even if they were found in corrugated iron buildings, 
while in the provinces the societies are compelled to 
depend on outside support. Formerly shopkeepers 
occupied the rooms over new shops, and there was a 
chance of the building having more or less unity. In 
our time it is common to let the cavernous space as a 
separate tenement, and leave the tenant to make his 
own arrangements about the adaptation of it as a shop. 
In other cases the tenant is allowed to transform the 
existing shop to suit his purposes. In consequence 
numerous examples are now to be found in the streets 
of London, where the lower part of the building is out 
of keeping with the upper, and the shop asserts its 
supremacy. But under the new conditions of business 
and the “ conversion ” of houses it is doubtful whether 
any other course is possible. The architect who designs 
a shop must in such a case become indifferent to the 
contrast which arises when he eclipses the older work. 

There is another point which has to be considered. 
In modern work an effort is often made to express 
purpose. ‘This can frequently be done in designing 
shops. Unfortunately traders who hold them are not 
always successful, and a shop may in consequence be 
used for a variety of trades in succession. If the 
history were recorded in any way it would not be 
serviceable to the new occupants. It is therefore note- 
worthy how few of the latest examples shown in 
Messrs, Dan and Wi..imorT’s book suggest a connection 
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with any class of business. The admired example of a 
carpet merchant’s in Holborn could be used for another 
business if the camels with their bales and the eastern 
workmen were taken away. A poulterer’s and fish- 
monger’s premises in York could be turned into a shop 
or shops of a different kind by removal of the panels 
which represent poultry and fish. A café in Man- 
chester and another in Liverpool are only partially 
suggestive of the East. But in most of the examples, 
as we have said, the business for which they are 
designed is not manifest. When we see a series of 
such fine windows as those of Messrs. DEBENHAM in 
Wigmore Street, it is of course at once recognised that 
specialists in window-dressing are employed, and that 
a large stage must be provided for their dispositions. 
‘Only in businesses where goods are displayed as if they 
were puppets in a show is such skill needed, and the 
inference can be drawn at the first glance. 

The selection of subjects has been left to Mr. Dan; 
the descriptions which form a treatise have been. written 
by Mr. Witimort. 
following heads :—The recessed shop front, the type shop 
front or type adopted for their various establishments 
by a particular firm or company, the projecting shop 
front, the corner shop, the double-storeyed shop front 
and the shop front in series. The subsequent part 
deals with the practical requirements of the modern shop 
front as. follows :—Materials, glazing, lettering, lighting, 
construction, stall-boards and pavement lights, sun- 
blinds and roller-shutters, entrances, &c. In nearly 
every case the shop illustrated is the work of an archi- 
tect. That suggests the difference between past and 
present. English architects like those on the Continent 
are not unwilling now to accept a commission for shops 
alone. For those who have not given much attention 
to the subject the information offered by Messrs. Dan and 
WiL.Lmott may enable them to overcome difficulties, for 
the arrangements of a perfect shop are more complicated 
than is commonly supposed. 


“ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, vice-president, in the chair. 

Mr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM (hon. sec.) announced the 
decease of George Rackstrow Crickmay, elected Fellow 
1884, and Emile Trélat, director of the Ecole Spéciale 
d’Architecture, Paris, and an hon. corresponding member of 
the Institute since 1884. 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney read a paper, illustrated by 
lantern views and diagrams, on 


The Present Condition of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


In opening his subject Mr. Macartney said that the 
‘occasions on which he might becomingly break the silence 
which, as Surveyor to the fabric of St. Paul’s, he had to 
maintain were few; a gathering of architects, meeting 
under the auspices of the Institute, was indeed the only 
exception he could make. Dealing at some length with the 
report recently published of the committee of architects 
appointed by the Dean and Chapter, Mr. Macartney 
referred to the circumstances under which the com- 
mittee came to be appointed, and read passages from 
the committee’s interim report, pointing out the danger 
which would threaten the cathedral if the London County 
Council sewer were constructed in such near proximity 
to it, and urging the adoption of another route in 
-order to guard the building from all possible risk. The 
author then gave a brief survey of the conditions under 
which the cathedral was built, and referred to various 
repairs carried out during the eighteenth century. From 
the date of the completion of the shell of the building there 
was no evidence of any anxiety for the building’s safety for 
over a century. The first note of alarm was sounded in 
1831, when a sewer was schemed to go round the south 
side of the church from Ludgate Hill to Cannon Street. 
Mr. Cockerell, the cathedral surveyor, drew the attention 
of the authorities to the danger, and, together with Messrs 
Robert Smirke and George Rennie, drafted a report giving 
their opinion that the fabric would be endangered if the 
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sewer were constructed in the churchyard, a 
mending a new line for the sewage. The aut 
some interesting letters on the subject which 
that time between Messrs. Cockerell, Rennie a: 
Thegresult was that the Commissioners of S; 
sented to divert the sewer along Carter L:; 
next note of alarm was heard in 1890, when ¢ 
London Railway Bill was before Parliament. T} 
was to run a tunnel the length of Newgate Stree 
of more than 70 feet below the floor of the ch 
Penrose, in November 1890, reported that a 
placed would drain off the water from the low 
the gravel and sand which underlie the foundati 
cathedral, and so cause them, to some extent, | 
there and risk serious injury to the structure. T 
passed a committee of the House of Common 
thrown out by a committee of the Lords on the 
the Dean and Chapter. : ee 

Coming to the present condition of the cat 
main points of weakness in the cathedral—the 
is to say, which have shown, and on the slightest « 
will show again, signs of settlement and mov 
the dome, the south transept, and the western t 
portico. , aoe 

The settlement of the dome, which had large! 
during the progress of the building, shows that, 
the care with which Wren spread the weight, th 
the great mass has sunk and is now seyerec 
surrounding masses. The dome is carried on. 
piers about thirty feet long ; those at the erypt are 
with the bastion-like masses at the angles of trat 
nave and choir by long barred vaults: these ar 
case cracked through. The weight of the sup 
rests much more on the inner ends of these eight 
on the outer ends, and the sinking of these piers 
movements overhead. Moreover these great pie 
sunk equally, those on the south side connecti1 
south transept being lower than the others; and « 
westernmost has descended bodily over six inch 
may be seen in a striking degree in the colonr 
the drum of the dome. These columns are in 
outer ends of a series of arches set at right angles t 
of the base of the cone. The arches and th 
above them are all more or less cracked, and the 
is practically severed from that part of the arch 
on the dome. The dislocation is sometimes 1 
This downward tendency of the central mass 0 
may be illustrated further from the clerestor} 
which adjoin it and from the triforium arch 
transepts. Between the south or end wall of 
transept and the pier which carries the dome a 
the great arch into the aisle and the clerestory 
are broken through. In a less degree, according 
sidence of the mass of the dome, this occurs in 
with each dome pier. | 

The south transept has suffered in addit 
dislocation of the parts abutting on the dome by th 
of the south front of it to move outwards. — 

The walls of the southern facade have movet 
and have sunk slightly to the east and west: tl 
itself in the south window arch and in the upper 
transept. 5 | 

- Coming to the west front two tendencies al 
work, the one arising from the other: the two 
out of the perpendicular, the one to the north an 
to the south; and the portico, which has been 
the only flimsy piece of construction in the cat 
followed the direction of the towers, and, im ac 
moved westwards. : 

In August 1901 the south-west tower was ph 
height of some 113 feet, and a deviation was | 
when worked out proves that the top hangs | 
inches south-west, while the other tower inclit 
to a less degree, to the north-west. 

The movement of the south tower has ae 
of the building east of it, and in the library, ovet 
west chapel, the indications of the movemen! 
clearly seen. A further proof of the movem( 
towers is the curved line of the granite Steps, | 
found necessary in order to avoid partly buryins 
of the columns of the portico. ; “ 

These inclinations are sufficient in thet 
jeopardise the safety of the two wide arches of | 
between the towers. The towers actually fort 
ment of these arched ceilings, which have a spa? 
while they do not rise to to feet. 
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1e portico consists of two storeys, and the front is com- 
of two series of coupled columns and is not in itself 
- stable piece of construction ; instead of the spaces 
en them being bridged by single pieces of stone, con- 
arches are made use of: at the north and south 
hese arches are without any solid abutment and yet 
m rests the heavy mass of the pediment. Then the 
nges of columns each support a cornice which pro- 
vestwards with no similar projection to the east to 
rbalance it. Above the upper cornice the cornice of 
diment and the sculpture of the tympanum also over- 
Thus there is a height of about 112 feet, and the 
ff the columns supporting it 4 feet at their thickest, 
onsiderable voids between them. 
er very considerable repair and much renewal the 
) has been restored to its original state—allowing, of 
, for the increase in its span—and, assuming that 
g conditions can be maintained, may be said to be 
But the secret of its weakness has been learned 
providing for its strength, and it is seen how 
lent it is on the western towers, and how they in turn 
yr fall by the maintenance unimpaired of the ground 
ch they were built. 
> average depth of the foundations is 4 feet 6 inches 
the crypt floor, which is 6 feet below the ground 
orth and south, and the footings of the walls consist 
e 12-inch courses of stone with a projection of about 
In no case have these shown signs of insufficiency, 
is any organic weakness been discovered in the 
re itself. Where the walls have been opened for 
ison or another they have been found to be perfectly 
mnstructed. In conclusion Mr. Macartney showed 
ns of the borings recently made, and said that all 
ations tend to prove that the danger to the cathedral 
from subterranean or atmosphericinfluences. Inter- 
> with the subsoil was clearly not contemplated by 
and without it we might even now reduce to a 
am the cathedral’s danger. 
Wm. Duny, in some interesting notes on the con- 
on of the dome of St. Paul’s, said Mr. Macartney had 
¢d him with various drawings, and with the help of 
istant, Mr. Halley, he made sketches and measure- 
in parts which had been undisturbed for years. An 
rical view displayed the relation of the whole dome. 
mn described the lantern as a massive stone struc- 
le exterior rectangular in plan, about 70 feet over all 
out 50 feet high. The interior was an octagon. At 
of the great outer dome and at the base of the 
isabelt or girdle of stone forming the apparent 
nt for the top of the ribs of the outer dome, and 
ing as a base for the lantern. . This girdle of stone is 
Io inches in thickness and 11 feet in height. It is 
*k by metal ties to the main body of the lantern ; these 
ible just below the stone floor of the golden gallery 
liate from the centre. They are about 2 inches by 2 
in section. All this heavy load of an irregular shape 
be supported by the apex of ahollowcone. A hollow 
fairly stable if supporting vertical loads round its 
ry such as arise from the weight of a circular drum. 
tat all a stable form under loads such as Wren had 
with, unless these loads are converted into vertical 
iniformly distributed round its circumference, and 
what he has done.. 
method adopted was to place on the cone a domed 
h as we put over a well, and to use this as a founda- 
the lantern. Over this domed top he distributed 
ight of the lantern by buttresses, the lower parts 
adial and sloping, the upper parts being vertical and 
angles to the square of the lantern and to each 
Like well tops, this domed top had also an eye or 
5 In the centre, so that in section the lantern seems 
on anarch without a keystone. Of course the reason 
S Stands is that, unlike arch stones, the stones of which 
ilt are subjected to pressure on all four faces, so that 
hnot collapse inwards. But if the top of the cone 
aoe top spread outwards, we should see 
radial cracks extending from the base towards 
hk: and this would lead if sufficiently extended to 
i Rie Spreading of the base is usually resisted in 
ad aaa of the earth. Wren supplied it by 
Lal a € positions of these three circumferential 
ofa ae: They are close together, and as the 
q snterc pects In the dome-top has shown that 
ading ‘pi Es the work, their effect is to convert 
Cue ediately below each point at which 
mto purely vertical loading. In an arch 


the thrust is constant from key to spring; in a dome 
the thrust is constantly increasing downwards until the 
inclination of the surface of the dome to the horizon 
exceeds a certain angle. Below that angle one of two 
things happens—either the material of which the dome is 
formed gradually takes up bit by bit this thrust, until, the 
dome being hemispherical, the whole thrust has been 
gradually overcome; or else it splits into a series of arches 
and the thrust remains constant at the value it has at the 
crown-ring of the arches. But if we mistrust the material, 
if we are using concrete, or stone, or brick materials which 
have but small resistance to tension, and which may have 
even that small resistance destroyed, as in the case of con- 
crete by shrinkage stresses, or in the case of stone or brick 
by unequal settlement, we may, as Wren has done, put in 
a series of bands of a material which will resist tension, 
and so have either reinforced concrete or reinforced 
masonry. The effect of each tie, providing it does not 
yield, is to convert the load on the point below it 
into a_ vertical loud. Wren put a series of seven 
circumferential ties round the cone above at various 
points from top to bottom, with ‘the object of making 
each upper section independent of the spreading of 
the part below from settlement or yielding of the ties. 
A great deal has been written about the danger of iron 
embedded in stone. It is a danger undoubtedly if the air is 
not excluded from the iron. But given unpainted iron and 
an impervious covering of mortar or concrete, iron does not 
rust, but remains bright, nay, even loses such rust as it had 
and becomes bright. 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Dunn said we hear a 
great deal of rather unconsidered talk about domes without 
iron ties. Domes of any size require very large abutments 
to be stable without such ties, and though we may put 
sufficient abutment when the cupola rises from the ground, 
as in the Pantheon, we can rarely do so when itis raised on 
a drum, as in the Duomo at Florence or in St. Peter’s at 
Rome. 

Mr. Joun Stater in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Macartney and Mr. Dunn, said the question of the 
stability of St. Paul’s was one that appealed not only to 
Londoners, but to all Englishmen. St. Paul’s wasa national 
building, and had been compared to St. Peter’s on the 
points of good and rapid construction. Mr. Macartney’s 
paper had dealt exhaustively with the early settlements in 
the fabric, and what he had said must be fairly clear, 
viz. that the main settlements had been on the side where 
they should have expected them, which was where the 
slope towards Fleet Street occurred. He would have been 
very glad if Mr. Macartney had told them a little more as 
to the results of his investigations with regard to the con- 
struction of the “tube” railway. The paper mentioned 
that Mr. Penrose had thought fearfully of the results 
of the railway if it came to be constructed, but the 
speaker said he had not gathered from the paper 
whether any of the effects which Mr. Penrose feared 
had really occurred. The subject was of great 
interest to all architects. Mr. Slater said he had himself 
been consulted as to the condition of Bow Church. It 
appeared to him that the construction of a “tube” railway 
was of such a nature that it was almost impossible to avoid 
displacement “of the strata through which the “ tube” was 
driven. His own theory was that during the time which 
elapsed between the first driving in of the shield and the 
embedding of the tunnel it was extremely likely that settle- 
ments would take place. The tower of Bow Church had 
tilted over to the extent of about six inches, and just after 
the “tube” railway was constructed there was an opinion 
expressed that the settlement might increase and thus 
seriously endanger the safety of the fabric. Mr. Slater 
said he took an opposite view, because, in his opinion, after 
the construction of the “tube” and the filling up of the 
space around it all danger would cease. The construction 
of the sewer was_ not the same as the construction of a 
“tube” railway, and Mr. Slater thought the experts were 
perfectly right in urging that the County Council sewer 
should not be constructed in the position it was originally 
intended to take. With regard to Mr. Dunn’s paper the 
speaker said he was sure everyone present must have been 
charmed with the unique isometrical view of the dome and 
cupola which was shown tothem. None of the members 
present, he thought, had seen before such an enlightened 
view of the construction of the dome of St. Paul’s. 

Mr. R. PHENE Spiers seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Francis Fox, M.IL.C.E., believed that a great deal of 
the settlement in St. Paul’s was due to the construction of 
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the sewer in 1835, in which year he believed the massive 
tie-rods were inserted in the building. With reference to 
the construction of “tube” railways the speaker said there 
need be no danger to buildings above the route of such 
works in London, provided the construction was done 
properly and with the aid of compressed air. 

Messrs. W. Woopwarp, J. Douctass MaTHEws and Mr. 
J. J. Burnet also spoke. 

Mr. Macartney, in his reply, said they had discovered 
nothing in the state of St. Paul’s which could be said to be 
due tothe construction of the “tube” railway. Mr. Penrose, 
he believed, objected to the proposed position of the station 
near to St. Paul’s, and it was eventually carried out to 
Newgate Street. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


om first ordinary meeting of the session of the 
Northern Architectural Association was held on the 
13th inst., at the Society’s rooms, Higham Place, Newcastle. 
Mr. A. B. Plummer, president, delivered the opening 
address. He said he stood before them as president, after 
having been their hon. secretary for fourteen years, and he 
thanked the Association for the honour it had done him in 
electing him to that new position. At the end of 1892 the 
total membership of the Association was 94; and at the 
commencement of this year it was 250, and they were 
about the largest Society allied to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. Their total expenditure for 1892 was 
412, and in 1906 it was 160/. 11s. 9d. The total income for 
1892 was 58/. 6s., and for 1906 it was 194/. 1s. 11d. They 
were now, principally by the generosity of Mr. Glover, in 


possession of their own premises, instead of being in hired | 


offices. 

It is hardly possible for any provincial president of an 
important architectural association to avoid considering and 
referring to the question of the registration of architects. 
Till such time as registration is obtained (I hope under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of British Architects), I shall 
in all humility continue to say that I am of opinion that the 
Institute should take the provincial architectural societies 
into closer alliance, and thus also, I believe, increase the 
numbers of provincial Fellows and Associates of the R.LB.A. 
I believe we have not yet made the advance we should have 
done in the matter of the registration and qualification of 
all architects, because the public at large have not yet 
realised the importance of the question, and they do not 
know how nearly it concerns them. Hitherto, as a general 
rule, the subject has been discussed only by members of 
the profession. The public now realise, as they did not at 
one time, how important it is that members of the medical 
and legal and other professions should be legally qualified 
men. I hope I shall be forgiven if I say I do not think that 
the great majority of people are yet capable of judging 
- whether buildings they see are the work of able or inferior 
men. It is nevertheless important that architects should be 
qualified and determined to carry out good work, without 
entirely disobeying their clients’ demands as regards matters 
of detail. 

If the profession were to be unified by registration, and 
in future by compulsory qualification, we could take united 
action to have it made illegal for a district council, &c., to 
give a surveyor, sanitary inspector, clerk of works, or such- 
like official, too small a salary and then to make it more than 
possible for him to live by allowing him to practise and call 
himself an architect (whether at all qualified or not) in the 
district, where he should only be acting in an adminis- 
trative and advisory capacity. The public are led to 
believe that it is necessary, or perhaps I should say 
policy, for such an official to act for them in preparing 
their plans, as they believe he cannot advise work to be 
rejected that he has himself prepared. This course is 
really not to the advantage of the public, though they 
may at first sight think a smaller salary is by this means 
being paid by the ratepayers. If there is not enough 
work in one district to pay the proper salary of such an 
official, let him act for two or more adjoining districts 
or make up his extra salary in some other way. At least we 
may say such a man’s professional or unprofessional 
work should be submitted, in the interests of the rate- 
payers, to some official other than himself for preliminary 
criticism, selection or rejection, as is the case with plans 
prepared by others. I have been asked, “ How is it that 
you, as a diocesan architect and surveyor, can talk in that 
way?” it being thought that I am placed in an exactly 
similar position. May I therefore clearly state that this is 
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not the case. Diocesan architects and surveyors 
no way to pass or reject their own or the work 
architects, and all our architectural work has to 
mitted for approval in exactly the same way ; 
practising architects. In any case we are not loc 
surveyors, sanitary inspectors or clerks of works 
are in no way maintained by the rates. at 

It is now several years since it was decided 
London district surveyors were in future to be aj 
with the understanding that they are not to pr, 
architects in their own districts, and in their ease ¢} 
proved by examination to be qualified men. It ; 
me this regulation is even more necessary in the p 
in the case of unqualified and qualified men. It is 
architecture that even capable architects should | 
more and more of the important architectural w 
being taken into the hands of corporations, and the 
therefore, many of them with regret, become of 
corporate bodies. Is it to the advantage of 4 nai 
town that their work should be undertaken in ma 
by one man, who cannot be an expert in all branc 
who in some cases produces a more or less similar 
design for all the buildings of a city? When the 
much work to be done he has to get through it s 
by an increase of staff and by delegating his work t 
When there is too little work a large staff hast 
missed, or, as is more generally the case, I fear, 
payers have unknowingly to keep them on, doing 
no work, or else work has to be created before it 
sary and has to be paid for at the ratepayers’ expe 
the case of corporate bodies. selecting in the interes 
ratepayers the best architect for each class of work, 
not expecting or causing any one man to underta 
than is possible. When the work is finished the ra 
have no longer to pay for the upkeep of an office z 
and the work is, I think, better done and at less co: 
prepared to say that if these assertions are exami 
put to the test they will be found to be the truth. 
also be found upon inquiry that in most cases the 
of corporate bodies make use of a larger staff of a: 
than practising architects find to be necessary to ¢: 
similar work. _ 

I wish to mention that there are a few other me 
am thankful they are few, who I think require the 
attention and criticism of the profession.~ I refer t 
called honorary architect, though personally Iam ot 
that as a rule there is more dishonour than honouw 
nection with such a position when permanently hel 
who has not retired from the profession. An 
labourer is worthy of his hire, and if a man is not 
paid for his work, even if he be only a tinker or a 
I doubt if he will give the necessary time and atte 
it, and I question if any reasonable men caM exp 
to do so. Fi 

Excuse my using personal incidents to illustrat 
the sort of thing I refer to. On two occasions in Pp 
this year, my clients in connection with church wo 
sent my plans, &c., and proposed charges and estit 
to London, to societies who make grants towards 
for such work and require that this information sl 
sent to them before they will assist. On one of thee 
I refer to, the society’s secretary wrote direct to 2 
(as is their custom) and reported that they would r 
grant, but their honorary advising architect had red 
proposed charge (for a complete survey and one-els 
scale plans of two floors and elevations, and 2 
tracings of a vicarage) to 2/. 2s. I may say I ex 
honorary architect in London knew no more than t 
in the moon how far I had travelled and eyclec 
building before I surveyed it. In connection with t 
in my account, the surveying and travelling to this 
alone required a very long day’s work, before my | 
tracing were commenced. The plan in question Ww: 
for by the society, and the cost of the small additi¢ 
vicarage was under 1oo/. ; it can therefore be seen 
receive a large 5 percentage commission. I wrot 
society and protested that it was unfair to re 
cause my client to think that of course an honorary ‘ 
knew better than he did, and as a consequence lea 
believe that I was proposing to make an unre: 
charge. I desired that my account, which I a! 
certain was reasonable, should be brought be: 
R.LB.A., or any recognised architectural society, 
fair to say that the secretary acknowledged they ha 
had complaints from the R.I.B.A. as to similar 
I was obliged to let this matter end thus, not being 


x 
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o conflict with this somewhat important society. 
ended to let this be forgotten were it not that in 
of another association the secretary in like manner 
irect to my clients requiring alterations to some 
s advised by their honorary architect or architects. 
say exactly similar details in specification and 
; had on two previous occasions been passed, and 
- was satisfactorily carried out without the so-called 
se of honorary architects having a word of fault to 
any improvement to suggest. However big such 
/ honorary architects are, or are supposed to be, I 
iberately and calmly and thoughtfully dare to 
hink they are (shall I add perhaps blindly and 
ionally?) acting the part of a sneak and a 
unless they honestly sign their names and 
nd direct with the architect they are injuring, and 
at he has to say before or when their secretary 
his clients. 
nan wishes to help good work let him make proper 
for professional business and give proper attention 
| if he is fortunately able to do so let him give the 
jus earned to help any good cause. I am thankful 
at, in the two cases I have named, the so-called 
architect's proposals were taken no notice of. I 
respectable practising architects should refuse to 
‘such permanent position or to be members of any 
mt committees of so-called honorary architects. 
e exceptions to every rule, and I know that a few 
ole and able men on rare occasions act as honorary 
s, and a few also allow their names to be on such 
ses, and they do little or nothing more than this. 
m if they have ever considered whether they are 
g more harm than good by even going thus far. I 
pinion that in the case of such committees of 
r architects most of the members are making up a 
from amongst whom the one or two men cannot 
ily selected, who are, unintentionally and ignorantly 
doing the mischief in an anonymous way. One 
ire, however, generally suspected to be the acting 
gus so-called honorary architects. Why can they 
ch case come out into the daylight and let us have 
nes and know whom we have to reason and corres- 
ith, and who we are to expect will give proper 
| to any business in question ? 
30 because I know that other provincial architects 
30 to submit to similar anonymous attacks or 
s,and perhaps London architects have also to do 
en such a society is not able to make a proper 
y grant let them say so and give no donation at all, 
cause so much trouble and misunderstanding. I 
uther again suggest that the so-called honorary 
or architects should sign their names to their 
and that the secretary should send out with the 
their remarks a copy of their signatures. 
s hitherto been the custom to elect our presidents 
ods of two years. I believe the time has come 
s should no longer be the invariable custom. In 
ease, I do not think but I know that there are 
ho should have been president before me. I think 
portant towns in our populous district could well 
frequently represented in the presidential chair. 
re desire that you should agree with me to nomi- 
leone to take my position for a year at the end of 
ion. I shall with no ungrateful feelings to the 
ion hope to retire in favour of a representative 
ther town, believing that it will be for the good of 
oclation, and it is not because I undervalue the 
you have so kindly placed me in. 
Prizes in the competitions were announced as 
ea Mr. R. Mauchlen, Newcastle; 
£ ilburn, jun., Sunderland. Measured drawings— 
e et Gosforth, and Mr. Sydney Ash, Gates- 
———_—_—_—_ 


» AND YORKSHIRE ARCHI 
Dod isa CHITECTURAL 


‘ fe Sy meeting an address was delivered to the 
mee and Associates of _the Leeds and Yorkshire 
a ~ociety by the president (Mr. H. S. Chorley). 
i: eo by student members were distributed as 
na a drawing—Mr. F. Scatchard (silver 
Mr hen Mell vT. Pilling (bronze medal) ; 
ae : elke (32. 35.), Mr. J. H. Farrar (12 15.); 
Re H. Foggitt and Mr. J. Greaves (prize 

2s, each); construction—Mr. H. Carnelley 


(32. 3s.); essay—Mr. J. Greaves (2/. 2s.) ; sketching club— 
Mr. R. A. Easdale (5/. 5s.), Mr. W. P. Rylatt (32. 3s.). 

The President, in the course of his address, said it was 
the thirty-second annual meeting of the Society, which had 
had a very successful career. It had been helpful not 
only in bringing them together, but it was necessary if they 
were to be successful. They needed all the help they 
could give one another. They were surrounded by many and 
great dangers, their responsibilities were great and extended 
in many directions. All people were influenced greatly 


-by their surroundings, and if the environment was sordid 


and devoid of beauty, depravity and a low moral condition 
would usually be found among the people. On the other 
hand, beauty was usually accompanied by refinement, a 
high state of civilisation and, as a rule, a high moral 
condition. Architecture, like dress, tended to become more 
cosmopolitan and less national. He was doubtful how far 
that was to be welcomed. Half the charm of architecture, 
at any rate from an archeological point of view, lay in 
the varying ways in which it was developed in different 
countries, taking upon itself the distinctive character of a 
people and often bearing in itself the record of a historical 
past. Such interest must very largely be a thing of 
the past, and architectural design would tend to a world- 
wide similarity. He believed that there was much origin- 
ality to-day, but any original idea was quickly spread 
until it was shared in many countries. Local individuality 
could be maintained to a much larger extent than at present 
if more attention were paid to the natural building materials 
which a locality provided. This was a matter which archi- 
tects should seriously consider. It was a pity that the old 
Yorkshire stone slating should be replaced by imported 
tiles and that the old Yorkshire flag floors should be 
replaced by concrete. Careful consideration should also be 
given to the relation of a site to the building to. be raised 
on it. Mr. Chorley went on to refer to architectural com- 
petitions and especially to the regrettable incident connected 
with the competition for the Acton municipal buildings. 
He also spoke of the various branches of work of 
the Society, especially mentioning the sketching club 
and the library. The school of architecture in con- 
nection with -the Leeds education authority was now 
an accomplished fact, and the classes should be of the 
greatest assistance to architectural students within'the dis- 
trict. There could be no doubt that the scope of an archi- 
tect’s work was being increased year by year and becoming 
more complex, so that the training which was sufficient for 
their fathers would not suffice for to-day. The tendency of 
modern work was towards the greater elaboration of work- 
ing drawings. Their profession must be progressive, but, 
unlike other professional men, the architect must look back. 
He must be to some extent an archzeologist, at any rate in 
the sense that he should fully study the works of those 
who had gone before him. He hoped the students would 
not only avail themselves of the excellent classes 
in Leeds, but would also travel and sketch as 
much as possible. In conclusion, he said that they might 
congratulate themselves that the Society had had on the 
whole an active and successful year. For themselves as 
individuals they must hope for continued prosperity in the 
future, recognising that though few of them could be great 
in their profession they could all do their best, and any 
good and honest work was a step in the right direction. 

On the motion of Mr. Percy Robinson, seconded by 
Mr. Edwards, of Bradford, the President was _ heartily 
thanked for his address, and a vote of thanks was also 
accorded to Mr. A. E. Kirk, the hon. secretary. 

A smoking concert followed. 


The Local Government Board have affirmed the decision 
of the district auditor in allowing payment of 150/. to the 
Beckenham surveyor for extra work in connection with 
school enlargements. At the recent audit of the Council’s 
accounts, a member of the Council and the President of the 
Beckenham Ratepayers’ Association objected to the item. 


A Committee appointed to arrange for a memorial to 
the late Mr. Charles Eaimer Kempe, M.A., appeal for 
further funds, about 4oo/. having already been privately 
subscribed by a few of Mr. Kempe’s personal friends, to 
enable them to carry out the full scheme decided upon 
This includes the placing of one or more windows in’ 
Southwark Cathedral and in St. Agnes, Kennington Park, 
and also to offer heraldic tablets to his memory to 
Pembroke College, Oxford, and Chichester Cathedral. 
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One of the prizes of which the Municipal Council of 
Paris have the control is that known as the Prix 
Lheureux., It was founded by a lady and is to be 
alternately awarded to a sculptor and an architect. The 
value of it is 2,500 francs. The first recipient was 
M. Datou, the sculptor. The second was M. CHARLES 
GirAuLt, who designed the Petit Palais in the Champs- 
Elysées. The prize, it should be remembered, is in- 
tended to express recognition of some superior work, or 
in other words it serves as a reward to artists who 
have gained renown and therefore do not need rool, 
M. Pascat, the architect, was another gainer, but some- 
how the sculptors have been allowed to take more than 
their.share of the prizes. Among them are M. Barrias, 
M. Antonin Mercif and M. Coutan. M. Formic£ was 
the last architect to whom the prize was offered. This 
year itis the turn of an architect, and the Municipal 
Council. profess that one who is eligible is not easily 
found. 


Tue freedom with which museums and _picture- 
galleries in France can be visited has been one of ‘the 
attractions of the country to strangers. It is not 
unlikely that a great alteration in the arrangements 
will soon be sanctioned. The depredations. in the 
Louvre have demonstrated the necessity of more 
watchfulness, and, in other words, the employment of 
more attendants. At present the public galleries are 
expensive and larger votes on account of them are not 
obtainable. The only resource remaining is payment 
for admission. The experiment is about to be tried in 
the Lyons museum, - From the first day of next year 
a charge of a franc will be demanded from each visitor 
or half a franc each for the members of a party. 
Gratuitous admissions will be allowed only on the after- 
~noons of Sundays, Thursdays and- public holidays. 
As an obstacle against vandalism, pictures and draw- 
ings will be protected by glass. A railing will also be 
placed at a distance of 1 metre from the wall. 


Ir might be supposed that a body of Scottish 
architects would be acquainted with the names of their 
countrymen who followed the art. They are not 
numerous, for with few exceptions the Medizeval rule 
prevailed until the eighteenth century, for the architect 
was not separable from the master of works or the 
builder. However, Mr. ALEXANDER GARDNER, aS presi- 
dent of the architectural section of the Royal Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow, selected as a subject 
for his address on Monday “Some Notable Scottish 
Architects.” Sir Witit1am Bruce, of Kinross, whose 
name is connected with Holyrood Palace, was the only 
representative selected of an earlier period. WILLIAM 
Apam (1689-1748), whose name is overshadowed by the 
fame of his celebrated son, RoBERT, was a pupil of 
Bruce, and succeeded the latter as surveyor of the 
king’s works: in Scotland. He carried out many 
important works, and_ collected and published his 
designs and those of his contemporaries in a folio 
work, ‘ Vitruvius Scotticus.” RoBert Apam (1728-92), 
son of the former, together with his brother JAMES 
as partner, enjoyed a practice more extensive than 
that of any other architect of the eighteenth century. 
Glasgow owed its Infirmary and the Old Assembly 
Rooms to them,’and Edinburgh the. Register House 


and the main block of its University. The Brothers 


Avam designed furniture ‘in character with their 
apartments, of singular and original merit,’ adapting 
Classical forms. to modern uses with a. success un- 
. vivalled by any other designers of ‘furniture in Britain. 
To Wituiam Starke (d, 1813) Glasgow was indebted 
ids four public buildings—St. George’s» Church,’ the 
Justiciary Courts in Jail* Square, the asylum. in 
Parliamentary Road’and the old Hunterian Museum, 
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A better known contemporary of Srargr 
Daviv Hamitton, of Glasgow (1768-1843), | 
whom we had Hamilton Palace, the Glasgow R 
Exchange, Western Clubhouse, Normal Sq 
Lennox Castle, and many of the principal build 
in the West of Scotland. A brilliant quartet of con 

orary Edinburgh men were James Gixtespre Gra 
(PerqBes), Tuomas Hamitton (1784-1858), Wit 
Burn (1789-1870) and W. H. Piayrair (1790-1: 
Grauam rose from the position of a working trades 
to be a leading architect ; Blythswood House, Bre 
Castle, St. Andrew’s R.C. Cathedral, Glasgow, an 
beautiful Assembly Hall of the Church of Scotland - 
from his designs. Tuomas Hamitton’s best kn 
works were the Edinburgh High School on the s| 
of the Calton Hill, and the Burns Monument 
Edinburgh and Alloway. The classical Greek builc 
of PLayrair were dominant features in views of Mo 
Athens. . The fame of Grorce Mette Kemp (1 
1844), whose humble orgin and tragic end form 
romantic story, rested on his one executed work— 


fairy-like structure the Edinburgh Scott Monun 


Among other architects treated of were Davin B 
(1803-76), CHarLEs Wrirson (1810-63), J. T. Roc 
(1814-78) and “Greek” “[Homson (1817-75). 


the sea. Several geographical and mathematica 
quiries followed, and eventually the metre of 39.370 
was arrived at. The standard is usually said t 
among the national archives, but a reproduction 
the Pavillon de Breteuil at St. Cloud. It is ma 
platina, and is said to have cost 18,000 franes. | 
been used in an international conference on weights 
measures, for the metre is the only measure of le 
which has a definite relation to the great circles C 
earth. ; ve 


TuE conditions governing the competition for de 
for the new county hall on the site near Westmi 
Bridge provide that the competitors in the final 
shall vote for a third assessor to act with Mr. Nol 
Suaw, R.A., and Mr. W. E. Ruzey, in assessin{ 
designs in that stage. The Council have approve 
necessary expenditure (2,100/.) for a fee of 1,050/. 
to Mr. Suaw and the third assessor. . The result 0 
voting of the twenty-three competitors in the final 
shows that the highest number of votes was Cas 
Sir Aston Wess, R.A., to act in the, capacity ref 
to. Sir Aston’ Wess has sent a letter to the | 
that, whilst ‘‘ fully sensible of the great respons! 
involved,” he has pleasure in agreeing to act as © 
the three assessors. It is proposed to hire the Mc 
Examination Hall, Victoria Embankment, for the di 
of the drawings while they are examined by the asse 
and for a subsequent exhibition to the public. 4 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — 


THE COTTON EXCHANGE, LIVERPOOL: 


rok ie 


TULLYLAGAN, CO. TYRONE, IRELAND. 


ae RAVENSMOUNT, ALNWICK, NORTHUMBERLAND. 
A 


my ¢ sae ‘. . ‘ 
DESIGN. FOR “CLOCK. TOWER, SALISBURY- 
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Ee ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


-ETING of the Association was held on Friday 
ening last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. 
ranner, vice-president, in the chair. 

s of thanks were passed to Mr. Hugh Stannus for 
ng a small collection of photographic negatives of 
hurches, and to Mr. Herbert Batsford for his gift of 
engraving by Hollar, depicting London and its 
ry in 1647. 

following gentlemen were elected members :— 
H. J. W. Etheridge, M. S. Daly, J. A. Cheston, 
nnan, R. P. Annan, W. S. Holt, J. R. Truelove, 
‘rench, R. D. Elliott, P. D. Hepworth and J. W. 


B, J. GREENWoop read a paper entitled— 


The Relations of the Architect to the Builder. 


) not sure where the line of demarcation is to be 
yetween the subject of Mr. Gibson’s paper and my 
d consequently I may inadvertently trespass upon 
erves, as he may on mine. It seems to me that a 
n the relations between architect and builder would 
> both topics. However, if I trespass, I know of no 
ws applicable to the case—at any rate, such tres- 
cannot be prosecuted though they may be per- 


scurred to me that I might apply to your secretary 
jore definite delineation of the boundaries of my 
but on reflection I concluded that a man acts 
y when he invites limitations. They can be of no 
ge to him and may be the contrary. So Iam able 
eed with a sense of freedom of which you may 
> think I avail myself to a rather extravagant 


me say that the relations of the architect to the 
are, or should be, confidential. I do not use that 
the sense that these relations should be private—I 
f no reason why the dealings between architect and 
should not be open to all parties interested, although 
essarily open to those who are not concerned—but 
he word “confidential” in the sense that between 
t and builder there should be mutual confidence, 
se their relations cannot be pleasant and are not 
) be advantageous. 

element of suspicion with regard to the builder 
yervades and permeates all building contracts need 
imported into the subsequent relations between 
t and builder. Without adequate and unmistakable 
3 the builder should not assume that the architect 
ng to get 21s. for 1/7, and without similar proof the 
t should not assume that the builder is scheming to 
n 19s. for 17. If in the course of a contract it occurs 
Ider that some better method of securing a desired 
| be adopted without detriment to the structure, and 
es to the architect a suggestion accordingly, there is 
1 for the architect to jump to the conclusion that the 

is seeking any unfair advantage, even if the 
ement should afford some benefit to the author of it. 


ilder in the course of his business has to employ all | 


id conditions of men—often through the fluctuations 
> he is unable to know by experience the character 
sposition of all those whom he has to place 
tions of more or less control and _ responsi- 
and if in any cases such persons should act 


. his authority or knowledge in a manner 
light be described as questionable, it does 
llow that the builder is untrustworthy, pro- 


hat he is ready at once to rectify his fault and 
against its repetition. I have known cases where 
‘as been deliberately done badly and then reported 
rehitect in order to damage the builder’s foreman. 
t unreasonable to expect that architects, who have a 
atively small staff under their immediate super- 
Should have some consideration for builders who 
hundreds of workmen who are only controlled 
’ by subordinates whom he has selected to the best 
pede Of course, the direct responsibility for the 
his employés rests with the builder ; but the moral 
sibility does not always follow, and I suggest that 
ations of the architect to the builder should be free 
‘e element of unwarrantable suspicion. 

ee Place, the relations of the architect to the 
shiladentes pally beneficial. Neither party poses 
5 THRE ER es re he architect expects, and rightly 


Putation and gratify his Clients, and the builder in 


his sphere has similar expectations. _The architect expects, 
and rightly expects, that the contract shall be remunerative, 
and I imagine that he very seldom if ever fails to realise 
that expectation, although I have heard rumours that the 
remuneration is not always consistent with the professional 
ability and energy displayed. The builder also expects that 
the contract shall be remunerative; but in this case, un- 
fortunately, his expectations are frequently doomed to dis- 
appointment, and it is no uncommon experience for the 
builder to contribute unwillingly if not ungraciously to the 
cost of the building. Under the depressed state of the 
building trade that has prevailed during the past two years, 
I am afraid this experience has become lamentably common ; 
but I think I may safely admit that builders need not be 
credited with motives of philanthropy in this matter, for if 
they contribute to the cost of their contracts, it is neither by 
desire nor intention, and it is not unusual for them to make 
laudable efforts to avoid such occurrences. The ideal result 
of a building contract should be to the benefit of the client, 
the architect and the builder, and if in either case this 
result is not attained, there is something wrong which 
should be rectified if opportunity arises, as it seldom does. 

In the third place, the relations of the architect to the 
builder are variable—as variable as the wind “that 
bloweth where it listeth.” This point opens a wide scope 
for comment, and I will therefore endeavour to abbreviate 
my remarks. The relations of the architect to the builder 
are inevitably variable because of the widely differing 
characteristics and-customs of the individuals concerned. 
As to the varied individuality and customs of builders, I 
have very limited knowledge or experience. Builders are 
not particularly confidential amongst themselves; on the 
contrary, there is generally a considerable amount of 
reserve in trade relations, and the delightful theory that I 
believe was held at the London County Council some years 
ago, that builders were a happy family replete with con- 
fidence and mutual concern for each other, was altogether 
a fanciful apprehension. Recent experience leads me to 
think that builders may rather be likened to a pack of 
hounds when the scent is hot. 

It needs a clever man to talk apparent sense on a subject 
about which he knows little or nothing (and there are such 
clever men to be found in the House of Commons if 
nowhere else). I therefore pass the inviting topic of the 
variable relations of the architect to the builder arising from 
the varied characteristics of the builder. (Perhaps Mr. 
Gibson knows more about them than I do.) 

I proceed on what is perhaps more delicate ground in 
this audience, viz. the variable relations of the architect to 
the builder arising from the varied individuality of the 
architects. For instance, there is the autocratic architect ; 
his relations to the builder are not as other. men’s. He is. 
careful to emphasise the impassable gulf between the pro- 
fession and the trade. When an audience is granted to the 
builder it becomes him to proceed with great deference if 
not with awe... If the builder has opinions of his own they 
must not be advanced, and suggestions or advice would be 
regarded as impertinence. I remember one incident bearing 
on this point to which I may refer, although the architect 
in question was certainly not autocratic. A certain limited 


ract shall énhancée his own prestige : 


liability company, newly formed to work a more or less 
speculative patent, required certain work to be done.’ The 
builder called at the architect’s office to agree the contract, 
and ventured to ask for particulars as to the subscribed 
capital of the company and its financial standing. He was 
informed by the architect’s chief assistant that such a 
request was quite undesirable, and that it should be quite 
sufficient for the builder to know that the company was a 
client of his employer. I imagine that if it was part of an 
architect’s duty to guarantee the financial obligations of all 
his clients, it would in some cases be necessary to raise the 
scale of his fees. __.. Ane 

Then we may sometimes meet the legal architect. His 
relations with the builder are not. the same as the others ; 
he has a patent pneumatic form of contract, so constructed 
that by the movement of a simple lever the commercial life 
of a builder is crushed out of him without any troublesome 
noise orstruggle—a sigh and he is gone. The architect 
carefully explains that he will never touch the lever—unless 
it becomes necessary. His variation orders are printed in 
elaborate and legal form; variation orders are issued for 
additions and omissions, chiefly omissions. If in the 
foundations a good bottom is found at 3 inches less depth 
than anticipated, although in the, process the builder has 
had to cut out concrete foundations: at the price of ordinary 
' digging, an omission order is promptly delivered. Unless 
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official orders are secured for every extra, there is con- 
siderable doubt whether the work will ever be paid for. 

I express here no opinion as to the desirability or other- 
wise of this rigid form of procedure—it undoubtedly has its 
advantages as well as disadvantages, for the legal architect 
is generally just, though his justice is not often tempered 
with the other thing. I realise that it is becoming highly 
necessary that I should make an explanation—an important 
explanation viz. that Iam now indulging in imagination 
and exaggeration. This may seem to be a damaging con- 
fession, but let us examine it. 

It would be highly improper and discourteous and quite 
foreign to my reputation and disposition if I were to come 
before you with any personal criticisms of individuals 
known to me, although my careful study of human nature 
leads me to the conclusion that in all probability the indivi- 
duals I describe might possibly be found if one searched 
long enough. A romance is more entertaining than a 
history, and I judge that if this Association exists chiefly 
for serious study there is all the more reason why enter- 
tainment should occasionally take precedence, so please 
take it for granted that I am drawing upon my imagination, 
otherwise I should be too embarrassed to proceed. I con- 
fessed to exaggeration as well as imagination. This latter 
may seem a more difficult matter to defend, but I assure 
you it is a virtue. Let me endeavour to prove this some- 
what enigmatical statement. Here are two short lines 
drawn on paper ; they are apparently parallel, or nearly so. 
I want to ascertain the truth. Are they parallel or not ? 
How am I to ascertain this? Exaggerate the lines; make 
them five times as long aud the truth becomes apparent. 

A botanist has a certain theory with regard to the con- 
struction of a petal. A student has a certain theory with 
regard to the result of certain treatment on insect life. How 
can they test the truth of their theories? By exaggeration ; 
they place their subjects under the microscope (which is 
just a mechanical exaggerator) and exaggeration un- 
doubtedly contributes to the truth. 

But you will, of course, perceive the danger of my 
proposition if itis unqualified, and the necessary qualifica- 
tion is that the exaggeration must be clearly admitted—that 
is to say, concealed exaggeration contributes to deception. 
Admitted exaggeration may contribute to the truth. My 
exaggeration comes under the latter definition; it is freely 
admitted. Caricature is only exaggeration; but who will 
deny that Punch has a mission, and frequently conveys 
truth in a palatable and entertaining form? And there may 
be a modicum of truth in my remarks under the head of the 
variable relations of the architect to the builder, even though 
I am drawing on my imagination and that with exaggera- 
tion. By-the-by, I must add that such remarks only apply 
to this particular division of this paper; all the other is 
intended seriously, I can assure you. 

Now to proceed, asking pardon for such a lengthy 
digression. 

There is the “easy-going” architect, and his relations 
to the builder are not as other men’s. He gets out the 
contract drawings more or less accurately to a small scale, 
and virtually says to the builder:—‘‘ Now I want a good 
job; get it done and don’t bother me. Details? Make 
your own details,” and, beyond an occasional detail on the 
cuff of his shirt, no’ more drawings are supplied. The 
specification is brief and leaves ample scope for the 
imagination. No agreements have been made with the 
adjoining owners as to party walls or ancient lights; “I 
always settle them as we go along,” and the correspondence 
on the contract is virtually confined to the application for 
and issue of certificates. Such architects, if they have a good 
quantity surveyor anda good builder’s foreman, often get 
through difficult contracts with marvellous success, but it 
is not always so. 

As a contrast to the “easy-going” architect, let me 
mention the “scrupulous and painstaking” architect, who 
holds the builder in leading strings. The foundations of a 
garden wall must not be put in as shown on drawings 
before the bottom has been carefully tested. Elaborate 
details are issued in profusion for every subordinate item ; 
although it is true that, by oversight, a builder is some- 
times allowed to use his own discretion as to the position 
in which the nails are to be driven in fixing an architrave 
moulding toa pantry door. I have known 100 sheets of 
drawings to be issued for the construction of a small 
addition to a private house, and it makes me sometimes 
anxious as to whether such voluminous services are 
adequately remunerated. 


Then there is the “nervous” architect who writes to his 


client to ask if he may issue a certificate: a 
through sheer nervousness and with no evil intent 
twice the amount provided in the contract, Rat! 
report a perfectly legitimate extra to his client he we 
to pay the cost himself, which the builder cannot 
and consequently loses the money and so on, 

I must not omit to refer to the “ vacillating ” ; 
His relations to the builder are fortunately not 
men’s. It is sometimes difficult to satisfy the 
knows what he wants, but*the labours of Sisyph 
but a trifle compared with the task of endeavo 
satisfy the man who does not know what he want 
one portion of the works and then another js 
pending further consideration, and the builder's 
drafts his men from one point to another in his ya 
to keep them employed. I am afraid that even q 
who have a thorough and practical knowledge of t 
are quite unable to appreciate the serious consequ 
the builder of indecision in the issue of instruc 
may perhaps be able to convey some idea of the . 
by the illustration of a railway-engine. By a 
expenditure of power the engine can draw its Io 
say Euston to Rugby without stopping; but if j 
stop at a dozen intermediate stations, each stoppage 
a waste of power both in arresting and restarting t 
which means more wear and tear on the rolling s 
larger consuinption of fuel, and this obviously 
increased cost. In the same way, when a builder 
contract started in good running order and has sek 
proper number of workmen proportionate in ea 
to work together without waste of labour, the wor 
be stopped here and there without throwing th 
machinery into disorder and causing a definite los 
it is exceedingly difficult to represent on paper in a 
form. Moreover, the builder himself loses gr 
control of his works. When a building proceeds r 
he is able to form his conclusions as to what stag 
be reached at a given date, and if his anticipat 
not fulfilled, he can investigate the cause and 
remedy the fault. But when he is told by the foren 
the work has been stopped or delayed at variou: 
he discovers that although his wages sheet is not ; 
the return for the wages paid is obviously reduced 
is not in a position to remedy the evil, the gen 
organisation of the works preventing any effectua 
vision and control. I have heard of an instance 
more than a dozen different drawings were issue: 
same portion of a building, and then when the st 
came to measure the variation, not one of the d 
actually represented the work as finally executed, : 
consequently had to measure from the work itself 
to be accurate. . 

There is a wide-spread opinion that variati 
advantageous to a builder. Well, they ought to 
possibly they may be if such variations are mac 
commencement of the contract and then adhered 
when these variations are made as the work proce 
involve hindrance and stoppage of portions of the 
various stages, then I unhesitatingly assert that th 
disadvantage to the builder unless they are valued < 
considerably above the prices that the builder set : 
his estimate for work that was understood to 
continuously without interruption. It is, howev 
fair to say that in many such cases the architect i 
blame, because he has a vacillating client who 1 
responsible for the situation. Here I expect that 
your sympathy. Architects are doubtless painfully 
with the worry, anxiety, wasted time and energy ca 
the vacillating client, who often fondly anticipates 
vacillation will cost him nothing (however much 
cost others) and is very wroth when he finds that thi 
anticipation is not realised. When a client d 
know what he wants he should not expect hi 
to be done by contract, but by daywork or 
agreed percentage of profit on the cost, § 
others are not made to suffer by his inc 
I venture to submit that it is not equitable thé 
carried out under the conditions that I have 
endeavoured to describe should be valued on pt! 
were submitted for work to be carried out under 
different and more favourable conditions. The T 
between the vacillating architect (whether his vacl! 
original or merely transmitted) and the builder are, 
always friendly, but they are inevitably accompan! 
certain feeling of resentment on the part of the 
which he more or less successfully conceals, althoug 
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‘eyogests, ‘‘ Concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
ote ack cheek.” I have ventured in a per- 
‘endly and possibly humorous manner to refer to 
ceptional characteristics of architects, or rather the 
istics of exceptional architects, in a more or less 
ry and exaggerated way, not for the purpose of 
1, but for two reasons—(1) Because they directly 
e subject of my paper, The Reiations of the Archi- 
he Builder”; (2) so that you may grow sympathetic 
. builder in his difficult position, and perhaps admire 
ummate skill with which he sometimes steers his 
rk clear of the rocks which surround him. That 
would please one architect would often offend 
; that which one approves another condemns, and 
the poor builder to do? One architect will say, "J 
yay for that extra work ; you should have obtained 
n order at the time ; go and look at your contract.” 

the next case, when the simple-minded builder 
—not, not “refuses,” but “indicates his unwilling- 
) carry out verbal instructions until they are con- 
by an official written order—the architect regards 
ude as an imputation on his honour, as an inference 
word is not to be relied upon, and the innocent 
js regarded as a vexatious and litigious person. 
ere is nothing surprising or extraordinary in all 
- simply confirms my statement that the relations of 
iitect to the builder are variable in consequence of 
ed individuality of architects. But the builder still 
;, and in an experience of over a quarter of a cen- 
ave had dealings with architects possessing, to a 
‘less extent, all the little peculiarities I have been 
ough to exaggerate, and I confess that in the long 
» builder has more cause for congratulation than 
nt. 
what about the varied individuality of builders ? 
lo architects have to put up with? I know very 
out this matter, but I know that the architects have 
ctual remedy that builders have not. A builder 
it up with the varied customs of architects; but 
ts can easily escape all these vexatious variations 
Jers by a very simple expedient which my innate 
ymakes me hesitate to indicate. But the position 
yy here this evening calls for self-sacrifice, and 
a sense of duty sufficiently powerful to even 
ne my timid modesty; so with blushes which 
ot be apparent externally, I suggest that all the 
us variations in the customs and practices of builders 
be avoided if all the architects in this honourable 
ition were to systematically place their contracts 
e firm I have the honour to represent (without com- 
). Having surmounted, or rather wriggled through 
st delicate and dangerous part of my topic, I proceed 
sense of relief to remark that the relations of the 
et to the builder are judicial. When a professional 
‘any other man is appointed, retained, employed 
munerated by one party, he is generally bound in 
to seek to protect and promote the interests of that 
xclusively. But an architect holds a very peculiar 
ique position, for his duty is not to promote and pro- 
clusively the interests of the person by whom he is 
led and remunerated and from whom he may expect 
appointments, but to act impartially, judicially be- 
18 client and the contractor, who has nothing to do 
S$ appointinent or remuneration. The position of an 
ct in this respect is obviously difficult, if not contrary 
ire, and can only be rightly held by men of high 
les and honour. I say that it is an exalted tribute 
architectural profession that with so few exceptions 
sition 1s consistently held with such rectitude and 
he one 1s accustomed to expect it as a foregone 
> . 
this particular aspect the architectural profession 
to be placed on a higher pinnacle of honour and 
y than even His Majesty’s judges ; for I suppose 
ita Judge was appointed to try a case, if it was 
“Mat one of the suitors in the case had secured the 
nc eeceet and was providing his remuneration, 
dis a opinion would declare that these facts 
3 ae Ponce from acting judicially. But in 
aa m tect, public opinion raises no such 
r unteeeas a his Judicial functions under 
iity. able circumstances with conspicuous honour 
a rage cer that architects holding such a 
ote foe n arbitration clause inserted in building 

» tor, under such circumstances, the responsibility 


of dealing judicially with all the different and varied situa- 
tions that arise in the ordinary procedure of a: building 
contract must be sufficiently onerous, and when questions 
or disputes arise on delicate issues in which the architect 
may be more or less personally and directly involved, it 
must be an unspeakable relief for him to be able to lay 
aside the responsibility of decision and refer the issue to 
some eminent disinterested expert. As I have already 
hinted, it is not every architect who fully realises the 
judicial relations of the architect to the builder; and there 
may be some new to the profession who have not yet 
entirely succeeded in putting aside the natural feeling that 
they are only the agents of the person or persons who 
appoint and remunerate them. 

I may mention, in conclusion, that the relations of the 
architect to the builder are, or should be, co-operative. 
They are both devoting their energies and abilities to a 
common end, and mutual assistance is of mutual benefit. 
The builder may render considerable assistance to the 
architect, and vice versa,.and this statement is so familiar 
that it needs no emphasis or. illustration. The head cannot 
say to the hand I have no need of thee, nor can the hand 
say to the head I have no need of thee. I imagine that the 
discussion on such papers as these will be far more inter- 
esting and entertaining than the papers themselves (I 
apologise to Mr. Gibson—I mean than my paper itse/f), and 
for this reason I will not occupy further time; but having 
merely introduced the subject, I beg that if in my brief and 
diffident remarks I have been in any way indiscreet, you 
will be generous enough to put it down to want of experi- 
ence rather than want of courtesy or good feeling. 

Mr. James S. Gipson contributed a paper from the 
architect’s standpoint. 

Somehow, the relations between the architect and the 
builder, he said, seem to be accepted by us without question 
or demonstration, just as the laws of gravitation, and 
although we drift almost automatically into the acceptance 
of these relations, it may be that the younger men here will 
find the little I have to say helpful in directing their atten- 
tion to what is one of the most important matters incidental 
to the practice of their profession. 

The consideration of this subject implies the pleasant 
knowledge that the architect has secured a client; that he 
has prepared all his designs and written his specification ; 
that quantities have been taken out. The builder then 
appears on the scene with his estimate and offers to erect 
the building in accordance with all these particulars. So 
far al] appears to be plain sailing. I will not at the present 
time touch on the trials and troubles of the architect, either 
with his client, his design, his specification or the quantity 
surveyor ; these are, perhaps, subject matter for a separate 
paper dealing with the woes and worries of an architect’s 
career; and as you will later inevitably experience them, 
it would be a species of refined cruelty to read you a paper 
about them at this early stage of your career. But, having 
surmounted all these initial difficulties, the form of contract 
is signed by the client and the builder, and everything is 
thereby in order for the work to be started. 

The form of contract which will be signed in prac- 
tically all metropolitan areas will be the form issued by the 
Institute, and everyone of you should know this form in a 
real sense; that is, you should know its meaning and 
purport, not its mere word, so that you may be able to act 
upon it when necessity arises. I would commend it to your 
serious consideration for the purpose of understanding its 
fairness and impartiality between all parties to the con- 
tract and to realise the responsibility which it throws upon 
you as architect and as referee in all building operations. 

I should like to direct your attention to the practical 
obligations you have towards the builder to enable him to 
do his duty to your client. The very first thing which you 
must do is to supply the builder with a copy of the draw- 
ings upon which his contract is based; these, together with 
the specification and quantities, enable the builder to 
ascertain approximately the quantity and quality of materials 
and labour necessary to do the work. The drawings must 
be accurate, that is, they must be not only accurate in the 
sense that they fit the site of the buildings, but they must 
also be accurate in that they are workable. This sounds 
like the utterance of a platitude, but I have seen plans sup- 
plied to a builder which showed that the site had either 
been wrongly surveyed or never surveyed at all; in con- 
sequence all the plans had to be redrawn to fit the land. 
The levels should ,be accurately taken and the drawings 
made to suit the contours. 

The drawings should be workable; by that I mean that 
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‘they should be practicable in construction, the points 
-of support properly designed and worked out, the flues, 
‘Staircases and lift wells delineated from the bottom 
‘to the top, and nothing left to chance. The drawings 
‘and specification should also be clear and unmistak- 
able in their intention. A drawing which is incomplete, 
‘sketchy or inaccurate is certain to lead to misunder- 
‘standing and perhaps to serious trouble. A specification 
‘which is ambiguous, or involved, or not sufficiently detailed, 
‘is sure to bea hindrance ratherthan a help. We have now 
‘established three points ; your drawings must be clear in 
their intention, accurate and workable. In addition to al! 
‘this, your designs must be made so as to comply with the 
requirements of the authorities governing the building 
-operations, and for the purposes of this paper I will 
‘suppose the buildings are to be erected in London. This 
necessitates, on your part, a thorough knowledge of the 
London Building Acts, and I consider it no mean feat if you 
can accomplish this, as the various Acts are so involved and 
complicated, and have been interpreted in such diverse 
ways, that it has become a matter of considerable difficulty 
to know exactly how far they are applicable to each 
building. Within the metropolitan area you will often 
find it necessary to make special applications to the London 
County Council for such things as lines of frontages or 
building lines, projections of bays, oriels, balconies and 
‘cornices, means of escape in case of fire, separation of parts 
of buildings, methods of construction, and a host of other 
things which, if not applied for in time, will mean delay in 
the building operations. These special applications have 
to be accompanied by drawings, and often interviews 
‘and explanations have to be given to the authorities, 
and these things take up a great amount of time. If you 
‘have not foreseen and provided for this the result will be 
that the builder may be stopped or cannot proceed as 
quickly with his work as originally intended, and so delays 
are caused for which the builder can in no sense be held 
responsible. You all know how important it is that London 
~work should be completed within the contract time ; usually 
~very heavy penalties are inserted in the contract for delays 
in completing, and I would impress upon you the obliga- 
‘tions you are under to your client and the builder to make 
all the necessary applications to the proper authorities in 
plenty of time, so that the builder may be enabled to carry 
out his part of the contract. We will, however, assume 
that you have secured all the necessary consents of the 
authorities, and the builder therefore starts the work on 
the best terms. 

The next matter that arises is to provide him with all 
further drawings, full size, and instructions from time to time 
‘so as to enable him to go on continuously with the works. 
You must remember it is the builder who is responsible for 
getting the structure erected within the contract time, and 
‘when he makes any reasonable request to you for addi- 
tional drawings or instructions you should at once supply 
all he requires. I am afraid the architect does not always 
do this ; he may be pressed with other matters or not in 
the humour of doing that particular job ; but any unjustifi- 
able delay in providing the builder with drawings and 
instructions may be a very serious matter for the architect. 
It may appear to you that there is no particular hurry to 
make certain drawings; you think a few weeks later will 
probably suit just as well.. But you must recollect that the 
builder has to make arrangements far ahead of the require- 
ments of to-day, and you will rarely find that he asks for 
-drawings without good and sufficient reasons for doing so. 

Tlie next practical point I would direct your attention to 
is the employment of sub-contractors. As you know, sub- 
contractors, or specialists, are largely employed on all con- 
tracts. They are usually nominated by the architect or 
client, and carry out their works for the builder, who is 
responsible for them, and who is usually paid a percentage 
or profit ou the amount of the sub-contracts. You may 
occasionally find a client who is desirous of omitting from 
the main contract a number of the sub-contracts, for such 
things as grates, electric fittings, sanitary goods and decora- 
tive matters, and often this is done for the purpose of 
obtaining a portion of the discounts usually allowed to 
builders. On the face of it this appears a reasonable and 
equitable thing to do, that if the client can save for himself 
a builder's profit on sanitary goods, electric fittings, grates, 
&c., he is a wise man to do it ; but you, as architects, must 
look at the equity of the transaction as between both 
parties. 

_ There are two points in relation to the builder’s claim 
for profit which demand your attention ; say weare dealing 


with a contract for a house costing 5,000/, 2 
includes 750/. of provisional amounts. Ifthe clier 
these moneys directly and saves 7 52. by so doi 
certainly have to pay the builder, or some other 
the handling, delivery and fixing these goods, b 
establishment charges incurred in dealing with the 
in charges for fixing Sanitary goods, grates, tik 
fittings and such like things, there is a possibility 
diversity of opinion on values, especially if all di; 
the articles themselves have been deducted. | 
taken as an axiom that what the builder loses ip 
he can make up in charges for materials and 
fixing, &c. I always strongly advocate paying t 
a reasonable profit on all sub-contracts, varying f 
cent. to 10 per cent. on their value, as being the r 
factory and equitable way of dealing with these n 

The second point which claims your attention 
builder has been invited to estimate for a comp 
to cost about 5,o0o/., and the condition is impli 
expressed, that the goods and labour included in 
fication for provisional amounts shall be suppl 
builder, and upon which it is only reasonable 
calculate on obtaining a profit when making up tt 
of his estimate. As the builder is primarily respi 
the execution and maintenance of al the works, al 
may, and almost always does, protect himself a 
sub-contractor, it is sometimes the case that th 
has a proper objection to the appointment of a sub- 
who may be nominated for certain works, and th 
should give the very greatest consideration to that 
before making any appointment. On the other | 
must be extremely careful not to accept the nom 
any sub-contractor by the builder without first: 
yourself that he is the proper person to be entrt 
your work, as no excuse will absolve you from |; 
your client. 3 

There are a great many matters in connec 
building operations, especially im the use and int 
of new materials, new types of fittings and appl 
which the experience of the builder may be of gre: 
to us, and I have always found them ready and 
put their greater experience at our service, < 
frequently availed myself of it to the manifest adi 
the work. Life appears to be too short for us t 
practical acquaintance with the thousand and onei 
and materials that are brought before our noti 
patient and persevering gentlemen who climb 
and lie in wait for us on the doorstep, to show us 
with which we have not even a bowing acquaint 
weird inventions we can hardly understand. R 
the majority of these things, I am sure these g 
would do well to cultivate the builder more and t 
tect less, and by doing so the time of all parties 
economised. 

I believe it to be almost impossible to carry 
building operations without variations on the : 
designed works, and I certainly believe it to be < 
impossible to carry out works of real architectu 
without variations ; but I must counsel you to dea 
variations in a business-like way. However sm 
important the variations may appear to be, alway: 
builder an order in writing, or a letter or a draw 
to make it quite clear between all parties that som 
now proposed to be done which was not originally 
There are instances, many of them, in which you w! 
give verbal orders when you are on the works, sv 
depths and dimensions of foundations, the builc 
pier in cement instead of lime mortar, the altered 
of a flue or the course of a down pipe; but make 
these at the time in your note-book, and as soon as 
thereafter put all these instructions in writing < 
them to your client and the builder. This will sa’ 
body trouble in adjusting the accounts at the cone 
the contract, and will free your mind from a lot of pe 
during its progress. Whenever you possibly can 
amount of these variations fixed before giving the or 
will find the quantity surveyor of great help to yot 
matters, and get your client’s approval of thet 
should always know just how matters stand inj 
the contract. On the more important architectu! 
you will probably have to do with the sculptor ‘ 
and even in a minor matter like this, conclude 
consultations with him and get the modelling ex 
the earliest possible stage. It is astonishing 
expense and inconvenience and hindrance to the E 
be caused just because the sculptor and the archi 
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de up their minds how the decorative sculpture is to 
ted. And when you reflect that the builder has to 
e everything for the sculptor to work on, to get the 
of the stonework in the right positions, so that a 
| joint does not come right down the middle of the 
¢ Diana, or a horizontal joint cut off her chin, and 
these joints must be worked back to depths to suit the 
. and a thousand and one other matters of a like 
"I am sure you will agree that equity to the builder 
tates on your part a large measure of foresight in 
y with the work. ; : 
irn now from the practical side of this matter to the 
important one—the ethical relations of the architect 
e builder—and desire to saya little on two aspects of 
lationship. The first is between the architect himself 
e builder, and relates to all the things involved in 
ig out his designs as he desires. We all know that 
we have prepared our designs they represent what, 
time, is our best ideas of how the building should be 
1; but as the work advances, and especially if it is a 
uilding, the erection of which takes one, two or three 
fresh ideas come, and we modify and alter the 
i design in many ways. In this there is a strong 
ition to the architect to get his later ideas carried out 
. builder without extra expense to the client; but 
smptation must be resisted where it is inimical 
fair treatment of the builder. Remember, we 
1 out with a contract based on drawings which 
d what we intended to build at that time, and if we 
juently change our ideas so that additional cost is 
ed, we must see to it that the builder is recom- 
1 for that extra cost. The architect is sometimes 
in a difficult position with his client; he knows that 
er ideas are the best, and that his client expects the 
iat is in him, but he its often against any additional 
diture. But the architect’s clear duty is to lay before 
ent his later schemes and get his consent to these, 
d of, as is sometimes the case, giving the builder 
ctions to do the work and risking his client’s approval 
additional cost. In a great many minor things there 
e variations, but we always find the builder willing 
st us in a reasonable way; a spirit of give and take 
th sides enables an architect to get a better result for 
ent without incurring any loss to the builder. Some 
ago I heard of a firm of builders who kept a large 
il staff to go through all the drawings, specifications 
structions of the architects for whom they worked, so 
f a moulding girthed 93 inches instead of 9 inches a 
for a variation might be made, without taking into 
nt the fact that a moulding of 6 inches may be more 
to work than one of 9 inches, owing entirely to its 
n. The result was inevitable; the cost of finding out 
variations far exceeded any monetary advantage 
ed, the confidence and sympathy of architects were 
ted and the firm passed out of existence. I also 
an architect in the North who prepared his own 
ities, this being a common practice there, and he 
to measure up ordinary three-coat plasterwork with 
sxactitude that every eighth of an inch was measured 
th a result that he became the best-hated man in the 
and so you may see there can be faults on both sides. 
thaps the most important relation of the architect to 
lilder is that of seeing fair play between the desires 
e client and the obligations of the builder. As a 
al rule clients are content to abide by the decision of 
chitect in all matters relating to the interpretation of a 
ict; but it sometimes happens that a client has mis- 
‘stood the contract or expects a great deal more from 
hilder than the contract warrants. Should this occur 
the duty of the architect to hold the balance fairly 
en both parties, and this has been so done by architects 
hey have obtained the confidence and respect of all 
able builders in these matters. It will be your 
ge one day to carry on this fine spirit of justice and 
Yy and I am sure you will ever have before you the 
ee and example of those who have always en- 
eh to keep the architectural profession free from 
suspicion of unfairness in all its dealings between 
‘S$ and contractors. 
ae ieee who proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
mode of the two papers, said Mr. Greenwood was 
skin “ae Suggesting that his views were exaggerated. 
thing eee architects out to be ideal people, and 
mBlee Was nice, except in one or two instances. 
echoes vas not quite sure that there was so much 
Nin the paper because many of the extreme 
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cases quoted would often occur in practice. He thought 
one of the reasons why the architect was sometimes con- 
sidered to be vacillating in his work was because the 
client was often undecided. Regarding the individuality of 
builders, a point Mr. Greenwood had passed over in his 
paper, the speaker said all architects would agree that there 
was quite as much difference in the individuality of builders 
as there was in the individuality of architects. It seemed 
to him that one met builders who gave no trouble and 
others who seemed to make trouble the whole time they 
were engaged on a job. Mr. Gibson, in his paper, had 
covered the whole ground as to the relations between 
architects and builders. He seemed to have met a number 
of ideal builders, and they could congratulate him on having 
been so fortunate. 

Mr. G. Nicuoitson seconded the vote of thanks and 
remarked that it seemed _to him impossible for the architect 
to find his contract remunerative on small houses, unless 
several were built from one design. With regard to build- 
ers, he thought architects had great sympathy with them, 
more so than the client, and it was in keeping with that 
sympathy that he believed it was not fair to put first-class 
building firms in competition with outsiders who might 
scamp work. Then, too, alterations and variations should 
be paid for at full prices according to schedule. 

Mr. F. D. CLAPHAM suggested that as they had to spend 
the rest of their lives in dealing with builders, it was very 
necessary that their relations should be of a_ friendly 
character. They could certainly help the builder, and 
mostly, perhaps, by avoiding delay in supplying drawings. 

The CHarrMAN in some concluding remarks said he 
hoped Mr. Greenwood had mostly exaggerated in his paper. 
The relations between the architect and the builder would 
vary he thought on every different job. The chief duty of 
the architect was to hold the balance between the builder 
and his client. He had smaller experience than Mr. Gibson, 
but he could endorse his statement that the relations 
between the architect and the builder were generally 
most satisfactory. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


AN address was delivered by Mr. J. Lavery, R.S.A., vice- 

president of the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters and Gravers, last week, to the members of the 
Bolton Arts Guild, of which he is president, and Mr. J. B. 
Gass, vice-president. Mr. Lavery observed, says the Bolton 
Chronicle, that art was a very big question, and had been 
defined by someone as the science of the beautiful. To 
him that was a perfect} definition of art, for it had no other 
object than to beautify. The intention of the artist, he 
considered, was to search for beauty and represent it 
to those who would look at it. Art had been described 
by writers as having various meanings, such as decorative, 
ornamental, art as applied to manufacture, and new art. 
The last definition, in his opinion, was absurd, because art 
could not be new. Mr. Lavery then proceeded to treat of 
the various departments of his subject and his profession ; 
and, dealing first with decorative art, described it as the 
beautifying of objects—the giving of additional beauty to 
any object, whether it be a piece of cloth, furniture or wall- 
paper, without losing the material. That was to say that if 
they decorated a piece of wall-paper it still remained a 
paper; if they decorated a chair it remained a chair, and 
was not transformed into something they could not sit on. 
The Japanese—and, perhaps, the Chinese—were, to his 
mind, the people who understood the exact meaning of the 
word decoration, for, while carrying it into effect, they were 
very careful to retain the utility of whatever they touched. 
In regard to ornamental art, he did not quite understand 
what was meant by the term, for to say that a thing was 
ornamental was to convey the idea that it was not useful. 
When art interfered with the utility of a thing it could not 
be right. Dealing with the subject as applied to industry, 
that, he would say, was perhaps the greatest art. The 
sculptor was at his best when producing a beautiful object, 
but it was not necessarily useful. The artist who applied 
himself to an industrial object added to it that which was of 
greater value, and was thus of more use in the world than 
the mere pictorial artist. 

There was a curious sentiment attaching to the artist; 
he wes excused for a great many things because he was an 
artist and therefore not a reasoning person. It was quite 
right of guilds such as that under whose auspices they were 
met to promote the study of art, but to promote art itself 
was impossible, though it was generally thought capable of 
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accomplishment. They could not make a man an artist; 
he occurred and was there, but they could promote the 
study of art, and he commended the work of the guild for 
what was being done in this direction, expressing the 
opinion that it was adding to the greatness of Bolton. It 
might interest those present to hear the views of a painter 
of what might be considered a way of acquiring knowledge 
of painting. They began with technique. It was necessary 
to learn to see things, and if they would do this they must 
first master the drawing of them, for without drawing 
painting was an incomprehensible tangle—the brush was 
broad-pointed and the material became unmanageable. 
Having got the length of a painting, the question of colour 
arose, and they could only master that if they had the gift 
of the eye for it. If they had it they could develop the 
faculty; without it no amount of training would make 
them see colour. This was a quality that all the great 
masters possessed; he knew none who was not a great 
colourist. Dealing with water-colours and chalk-drawing, 
Mr. Lavery said these in the same way required a natural 
or born instinct for colour, and without it they could never 
excel. In reference to portraituré, it-was a general idea 
that the first quality required was likeness, and that to be 
perfect it should be “speaking,” but while he did not say 
there should not be likeness, he would certainly say there 
should not be “speaking” likeness, because there was 
nothing could be more offensive than anything that simu- 
lated nature. That realism in art was wrong. The 
realisation of nature pure and simple was wrong, for if 
that were the highest form of art they would have nature 
and art allied, and they would not be able to tell where one 
began and the other ended. 

Art was a thing reproduced by the artist, and-a man 
when he was painting was in the atmosphere of a picture 
and not in the atmosphere of reality. He did not mean to 
say that the portrait of a lady was to be “ prettified,” for 
when he spoke of beauty he did so in the highest sense 
They often went to an exhibition, looked round, and made 
up their mind what were good pictures and what were not. 
They did not admit they were all good. There were some 
faults they found, and, of course, these they gave the artist, 
but the virtues only they accepted as their own because 
they saw them. They did not realise that a fine picture 
took just as long to know as a fine man or woman. They 
could not see it at once, and even if they had it alone on the 
wall and spent merely a minute or two looking at it they 
would still not know it. But to see 100, 500 or 1,000 
pictures and give an opinion on them was of doubtful 
value, even from an artist, because the sense of sight was 
so keen that the instant they saw an object, what was seen 
was conveyed to the brain and the eye ceased to see it. 
The eye was more sensitive than the keenest photographic 
plate that had yet been made, a fact which could be scien- 
tifically demonstrated. They looked with their knowledge 
and not with their eyes. Another question which 
appealed to him as chairman of the International Society 
was the one of internationalism in art. There was an 
idea more or less general that a man could not paint or be 
an artist unless he painted and studied amongst his own 
people. It was a common thing to hear artists, when 
pictures came up, say “ That’s a foreigner,” meaning that 
they must criticise it. Nationalism in art was a great 
thing ; he felt that it was the one thing which was universal, 
that an artist could speak to any living being through his 
art and be understood equally well. If they became so 
patriotic that they could only look with eyes of prejudice 
on foreign work, then the National Gallery would really be 
a poor exhibition, because they would have to remove 
nearly all the great masters. In conclusion he tendered 
thanks to the chairman, and expressed his indebtedness to 
the guild of which he had the honour of being president. 
He felt strongly that he had been backward in not coming 
among the members last year, but now that he had rectified 
the omission he was impatient to thank them for their 
kindness to him. 

Mr. F. Balshaw moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Lavery, 
and Mr. J. McKelvie, M.A., seconded the resolution, which 
was adopted. 


The Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court last week passed the 
plans for the cattle markets at Gorgie. The Lord Dean of 
Guild complimented the architect on the way in which the 
plans were prepared, and expressed the hope that the work 
would be pushed on, and that the slaughter-house plans 
would also be brought before them as soon as possible, 
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ARCHAOLOGY AND CLASSICs, 
LECTURE on “The Relation of Archzo 
Classical Studies ” was delivered by Professor \ 

Ridgeway, Disney Professor of Archeology and RB 
Reader in Classics in the University of Cambridge 
the Classical Association of Scotland on Saturday. 
Professor Ridgeway said it was a patent fact to 
within recent years, and for a long time before, th 
been a growing feeling against classical studies. 
result was not simply the work of Philistines or 
science ; the worst symptom of the whole matter y 
much of the discontent with classical learning, and es] 
with Greek, came from those who themselves hadac 
education. He did not think we could say much 
older classical scholarship as a training for literary: 
Yet what was the value of classical studies? W) 
they caught hold of the best minds ever since the | 
sance in this country and every country in Euroy 
was literature itself which was the chief elemént, and 
thing which could tend to darken it, to encumber it, 1 
regarded as hostile to the best interests of classical 
tion. He was inclined to believe that the reaction an 
against classical studies had been entirely due to tt 
methods of classical scholars themselves. The suc 
classical studies must depend on how these three ele 
literature, verbalism and archzeology—were uni 
each other. He took it that this was the true 
Language was the key by which the stude 
entrance into that treasure-house in which th 
kings. of the ancient world—great minds, great 
philosophers and thinkers—had left us their tr 
stores. Archzology came, and with her lamp illum 
for us many crevices of that chamber, and showed us 
priceless treasures, the existence of which we wou 
otherwise have suspected. In this struggle, as it 
which had too often gone on between literature, yerl 
and archeology, let them realise what archzeology 
wide sense could do. He would take a familiar ex: 
If the ordinary person came to read Shakespeare or 
a play performed at the theatre who had no knowle 
old English antiquities—material antiquities he m 
and also had no knowledge of old English life, an 
ceeded to study that play in old text and an old « 
covered with all kinds_of cumbersome notes fro: 
Johnson downwards, distaste naturally followed, 
the products of the divine bard were to hi 
far from being a subject of enjoyment, only an el 
of nauseum. On the other hand, if a man cai 
the study of Shakespeare with knowledge of the | 
ments of the time—Elizabethan houses, fine old castl 
material remains—and also with a proper appreciat 
the ordinary objects which surrounded the life of the 
from the queen herself down to the peasant, th 
allusions were perfectly easy, and the reading of the 7 
seeing it in performance was a matter simply of una 
delight. He believed that the revival of the interest | 
Shakespearean drama in the last thirty years was | 
due to the great outburst of interest in the antiquit 
our own country which had spread to all classes. 
were thought necessary for us to use every adjunct | 
way of reality as regarded material which we could | 
elucidate Shakespeare and Chaucer, who, after all, 
and lived only a few centuries before ourselves, how | 
more necessary was it to make use of every means 4) 
disposal to place ourselves at the standpoint of thos¢| 
wrote that literature that grew up some two thousand] 
ago ? : 
2 It was not merely a matter of desire to elucidate cla 
authors; it was a matter of primary importance thi 
should regard the study of ancient history as being ( 
the best mental exercises that could possibly be de! 
They wanted to teach the student to project himself } 
his own surroundings and to make him think if he po 
could as the people thought in the time of Shakespea!) 
Chaucer, and still better, to realise the stapdpor) 
attitude of the age of Pericles. That was a real intell 
gain, and whether they were to be cae 
governors of other great colonies, it would ae 
be sympathetic and most appreciative of those wt! 
grown up in surroundings and environments very di 
from their own. After discussing what classical a 
had done for archzology, the lecturer said hab 
the greatest importance to us in some ways to Te a 
those ancient historians, but after all that was “ps ‘ 
much. He maintained that there was ea ‘ 
much greater principle—that to have case alte 
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, statement of these ancient writers was proved to 
altered our whole moral attitude towards history. 
quickly abolishing among the younger generation of 
s; that poor pettifogging spirit of scepticism which 
‘ that the only way in which a man of ability could 
xis scholarship was by declaring that a certain 
. in this or that great writer was simply a false 
nt ora sheer invention. Therefore he thought that 
et upon the scientific study of history was enor- 
nd would be more so in the process of time, and it 
tirely due to archzology. Dealing, in conclusion, 
ye obligations of archzology to scholarship, Pro- 
tidgeway said there could be no doubt that the first 
wr the classical archzeologist was to have an accurate 
dge of the languages of Greece and Rome, otherwise 
liable at every moment to make blunders. In the 
ace, without literature lightening up the material he 
d he was maimed and could perform only half his 
as. After all, what was the relation of the three 
ts—literature, grammar and archeology? There 
eno question at all about it to his mind, and he 
-to the minds of most, that it was literature which 
ed for us the things of the spirit and of the mind, 
the spirit was above all things material, so literature 
trinity must be before and the other two must be 
Archzology and the work of the grammarian must 
llary to the real object of classical study, namely, 
re itself. The three taken together, properly com- 
nd interwoven, would make that triple cord which 
Mt quickly broken—nay, rather he should say, a 
sable which for generations to come would be able to 
fe mooring to classical studies in every system of 
education. 
essor Phillimore, in moving a vote of thanks to 
or Ridgeway, said that nothing was more important 
e conclusion the lecturer drew, that we were recover- 
nfully, but he would not say slowly—indeed, rather 
—from an age which suffered from a positive mania 
sdulity, when they had only to’ go about and find 
ing to disbelieve, and they passed for men of science 
The conclusions of archzeology were the conclu- 
f common sense. Just where pedantry in one line 
her had deviated from common sense, just there 
logy had come to the rescue and put us straight 
Archeology had now proved by positive demonstra- 
lat common sense had set out by believing—that on 
ole the historian was probably to be trusted; any- 
at the safe starting-point was the credulity and the 
y of history until-they had proved to the contrary. 
Chairman conveyed the thanks of the meeting to 
turer, and Professor Ridgeway’s acknowledgment 
led the proceedings. 


A READING PAGEANT. 
a meeting last week of the Berks Archzoiogical 
society, the Rev. P. A. Ditchfield read a paper on 
ading Pageant,” in which was presented his suggested 
> for such a display. Reading was, he observed, 
sally far and away the most important town—next to 
or—outside London, and if that meeting served no 
urpose than to recall that fact, he should be satisfied. 
had been some difficulty in making a selection of 
its, Owing to the necessary limitations ; but he had 
| the matter into thirteen episodes or incidents, with 
tableau, some being historic and some dramatic. 
tchfield then presented his “‘ episodes,” for which he 
titten a “book” in sonorous blank verse. The 
des” were, according to the Reading Mercury, 
ed in the following order :—I., the conversion of 
eadingas, the coming of St. Birinus while Saxon 
ts were gathering in the harvest, Birinus and his 
Singing a Latin hymn. II. “ Alfred and the Danes” 
the invasion of the Danes and the contest between 
and Alfred and his Saxon warriors, who then go off 
ase the Danish wolves, and free our England from 
thless foe.” Episode III. is the founding of the 
ty of Queen Elfrida, widow of King Edgar; the 
) blesses her and the queen goes to the altar. 
ween Matilda coming to Reading Abbey shows her 
lon by the abbot and monks. The abbot expresses 
egret at her coming, as he had just previously enter- 
King Stephen ; but finally the queen, threatening 
ce, compels the holy man to yield to “stern necessity.” 
V. is “the consecration of the abbey and the fight 
en Henry Earl of Essex and Robert de Montfort.” 


The abbey is consecrated by Thomas a Becket, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and a very gorgeous procession accompanies 
the prelate—kings, lords, knights and bishops. Subse- 
quently the trial by combat takes place between the two 
knights, the Earl of Essex being slain. Episode VI. is 
Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, offering the keys of the 
Holy Sepulchre to King Henry Il. The monks singing 
“Sumer is i-cumen in,” Heraclius is received by the 
abbot and enlarges on the glories of the abbey, and, 
the abbot having introduced him to the king, de- 
scribes the terrible sufferings of pilgrims in the Holy 
Land, and moves the knights and others to persuade 
the king to undertake the pilgrimage. The king replies 
that he cannot leave his kingdom, but hopes that a son of 
his “ may gladly dare to rid thee of thy foes.” Next comes 
the granting of the first charter to Reading, and coupled 
with it “the affair of the Oxford Students”—very 
graphically described by Mr. Ditchfield. Episode VIII. is 
the marriage of Blanche, daughter of Henry Plantagenet, to 
John of Gaunt (spectacular), and IX. “ The fall of Reading 
Abbey,” including the visit of Dr. London, the king’s com- 
missioner, and subsequently the farewell to his sorrowing 
people of the abbot as he is led away to execution. The 
visit of James I. and his queen to Reading—when a 
masque is performed before them, and a “clever Reading 
boy” (afterwards Bishop Laud) is presented to the king, 
comes next. Episode XI. is concerned with the Siege of 
Reading, and XII. with the visit of Charles II. and his 
consort to the town. ‘“ The Reading Skirmish” was Mr. 
Ditchfield’s suggestion as the final episode. A messenger 
calls the Mayor and Corporation out of church with 
the news that the enemy are at Hungerford. After a 
lively and amusing dialogue the councillors are about to 
retire to discuss the news “in solemn conclave” when 
an Irish regiment of James II. arrives and is defeated ; the 
townspeople welcome the Prince of Orange with joy, and 
the tableau closes with the singing of the quaint local 
ballad, “ Five hundred papishes came here to make a final 
end.” 

Mr. Ditchfield’s scholarly and able paper was listened to 
with great interest, and was followed by considerable dis- 
cussion, in which the difficulty of finding a site and the 
probability of considerable financial loss were argued, 
while it was admitted on the other side that Mr. Ditchfield 
had presented a most admirable scheme, and that the history 
of Reading afforded most illimitable material for pageant 
making. Eventually it was agreed that it would be desir- 
able to hold a pageant in Reading, subject to the necessary 
financial and other arrangements being made; and it was 
left to the committee of the Society to appoint some of their 
members to meet members of the Reading Corporation op 
the matter, and to take any other steps they might think 
advisable to give practical form to the scheme so ably 
adumbrated by the hon. secretary. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS, 


HE attention of the improvements committee of the 
London County Council has frequently been called 
by the Building Act committee or by the Council’s officers 
to favourable opportunities, owing to the rebuilding or 
extensive alteration of property, for effecting desirable 
improvements. There is no system, however, at present 
in force by which they can insure receiving early notice of 
building operations along the line of suggested or authorised 
improvements, and cases have occurred where information 
has not been obtained until it was too late to take any 
effective action. In order to remedy this defect the district 
surveyors, it is said, should be asked to notify the Council 
of building operations in such cases. The Council have no 
power to require district surveyors to give this information, 
and it is therefore considered that the Council should 
sanction the payment of a fee of tos. 6d. for each notifica- 
tion. The cost for the current financial year will probably 
not exceed 50/. No provision for the expenditure was made 
in the annual maintenance votes and it will therefore be 
necessary for the Council to approve a special maintenance 
estimate. 


Mr. A. E. Pridmore, past president of the Society of 
British Architects, who for fourteen years has been one of 
the representatives of the Ward of Bishopsgate in the 
Court of Common Council, sent in his resignation last week 
to the town clerk at the Guildhall. 
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WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


HE Bishop of Winchester in his monthly letter says :— 
ce “The statements made at our Diocesan Conference 
by the Dean of Winchester, Canon Valpy, and our eminent 
architect, Mr. Jackson, have once more brought before the 
notice of the whole diocese, and of the country generally, 
the anxiety which is felt for the safety of Winchester 
Cathedral. Once more I commend the subject to the 
prayerful thought and generous sympathy of Churchmen. 
There are still, I believe, many parishes from which no 
offertory has yet been sent to the assistance of the Mother 
Church. It is my request that any omission of this kind 
should be rectified. There should be no parish in the 
diocese which has not in this way testified to its relation- 
ship to the cathedral of the diocese, and to the corporate 
feeling which binds us all together. As this subject enters 
into our thoughts and perplexities as a diocese, it is right 
that it should be included from time to time in the prayers 
and intercessions of our people. On this account I have 
sanctioned the use of a special prayer which may be 
employed in our churches.” 


The Present State of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Sir,—For some years now the condition of St, Paul’s 
has been causing the responsible authorities and a section 


of the public some anxiety. In the paper read by. Mr. 
M. Macartney, surveyor to St. Paul’s, before the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, he gives a clear and exhaus- 
tive report upon the present condition of the cathedral. This 
important building (Wren’s masterpiece) is erected upon 
a clay soil, which accounts for the south side “ moving out- 
wards.” This is the same cause in the west front. St. Paul’s 
stands .on Ludgate Hill with a considerable fall on the 
west to Ludgate Circus, where in the olden days the Fleet 
river entered the Thames. The southern elevation faces 
the river Thames, where there is also a considerable fall. 
The sinking of the timber dome is, in my opinion, on 
account of the enormous weight of this structure with its 
lead covering. In comparing the building of St. Paul’s 
with some of the cathedrals on the Continent, how 
is it that these continental cathedrals, most of which 
were erected hundreds of years before the present 
St. Paul’s, show no weakness in their domes and cuttings 
and arches? I have had the opportunity of examining, 
amongst others, the roof of the cathedral at Limburg on the 
Lahn, Germany, where I observed that the centres of 
domes, arches and vaults were constructed out of a concrete 
made with “ Bim sand,” a volcanic production found in large 
quantities near the river Rhine. This “ Bim sand” (pumice), 
combined with a good cement such as Portland, makes an 
exceedingly strong, light and fireproof material, and is 
most suitable for this kind of construction. If the dome of 
St. Paul’s had been constructed with this kind of material 
no sinking of the structure could have possibly taken place. 
The present dome of St. Paul’s is constructed of great 
timbers, now nearly 250 years old. These are covered 
with lead, and the dome at its base is held together bya 
great iron chain ring. Would it not be possible to recon- 
struct this, the most graceful dome in the world, in the 
above-mentioned materials, and thus relieve the walls and 
foundations of the enormous weight which the base has 
to bear? The damaged foundations, of course, would be 
underpinned. I trust that the saving of this, the most 
important building in the City of London, will be taken 
into serious consideration before more damage is done or 
it is too late.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Henry .H.‘B. Sane, 
Architecte-Décorateur. 


Egyptian Doggerel. ; 

S1r,—May I be permitted to express my admiration of 
Mr. Robert Williams’s perspicacity ? for it is a curious fact 
that, after preparing for my bath recently, I mislaid my 
slippers. I wish Mr. Williams would send me over his 
office boy to find them, as I feel very cold and uncomfort- 
able. The young dog would be better employed in looking 
for my ‘slippers than. in writing sorry doggerel. But 
perhaps it is only Mr. Williams's humour, and the lines 
may be really his own production, in which case I should 
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| grieve to animadvert upon them. “Ex Nilo nihil fit 
be the explanation, and_his office boy will transla 
“ What comes from the Nile is fit for nothing” 
I trust Mr. Williams will be reconciled to my | 
retention of my anonymity. When the office } 
entered my service (through your convenient - 
by-the-by), he can write and tell his former employ} 

identity of, sir, your obedient servant, 5 
THE CLean BuT UNSLIPPERED Pantat 

November 18. BOs 


GENERAL 
His Majesty the King has subscribed 250/, towa 
restoration of Winchester Cathedral. es. 
A Fresco has been discovered at Newton Regis C 
Tamworth, which is undergoing restoration. The . 
is the “Last Judgment,” and it is believed to be 
500 years old. It was hoped to preserve the painti; 
it is feared that this will be impossible. a 
Mr. James Alkin Paskin, Civil engineer, late water 
engineer for the Halifax Corporation, died at Lyth: 
Saturday at the age of sixty-six. Mr. Paskin, wh 
born in London, began his career in the office of Mr 
Bateman, C.E., F.R.S. He subsequently became : 
works engineer to the Halifax Corporation, and was 
ciated with all their big undertakings of the last 
years. He successfully .carried through the y 
schemes, including the Castle Carr, Widdop an 
newly-opened Walshaw Dean schemes, which, com 
bring up the district water-supply to about 6,0 
gallons per day. i 
The Battersea Borough Council have agreed to th 
posals of the highways committee of the London C 
Council with reference to the electrification of the tra 
from Nine Elms Lane to East Hill, and adopted the C 
Council’s suggestions in regard to procedure for acq 
property. The borough surveyor was authorised tc 
pare estimates of the cost of widening works. 
™M. Cordonnier, of Lille, the architect of the Pal: 
Peace at the Hague, has been successful in the compe 
for the new theatre at Lille. M. Dehaudt obtained on 
less from the jury. ; : : oe’ 
Amongst Other Interesting discoveries made ai 
Winchester Cathedral works are a series of “Mz 
marks,” made by the old “stone squarers” and carv: 
indicate their work. The marks in several cases in 
the cross, with variations, and the ages range from No 
times down through the 13th and 14th centuries. Mr. F 
Messrs. Thompson’s manager, has taken sketches of t 
The London County Council decided on the igth ins 
a large majority, that, with a view to decreasing the an 
of non-employment in this country, it be an instructi 
all committees authorising the purchase of manufac 
articles to show preference, wherever possible, to : 
wholly or in part manufactured in the United Kingdon 
The Church of St. Giles, Colchester, which is the b 
place of the two Royalist knights, Lucus and Lisle, sh 
General Fairfax after the siege of Colchester, is now w 
going restoration. While an old oak chest in the v 
was being examined this week there was found in 
purple altar cloth bearing the insignia of the Lueas fa 
and the date 1617. The cloth had evidently once dr 
the altar in the Lord Lucas chapel on the south side o 
church, and had probably been hidden under a pi 
documents in the oak chest to escape the attention 0 
Roundheads. ae... 
Ayr Academy has just been enlarged by the add 
of a new art school, the building and equipping of W 
has cost over 8,o0o/. The structure, which was des| 


by Mr. J. A. Morris, architect, Ayr, is separate and t 
north of the main building. The new school is of 
storeys, including an underground floor which cont 
the heating apparatus, &c. The first floor 1s mé 
occupied by a technical workshop, and an architect 
building construction and mechanical drawing lec 
room. On the second floor there is a studio 45 fee 
45 feet, in which is being taught the whole of the ag 
tary art drawing of the Academy. On the same 
there is also a large modelling-room. _ On the top ; 
there is another small life-studio, and a painting * 
abutting on the modelling-room. All the ae 
lofty ceilings and are elaborately heated and ae 
Nearly the whole. of the north side of the building 1s § 
and artificial light is supplied by the electric light 
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DESIGN FOR CLOCK TowWER, SALISBURY. 


By JOHN DONKIN, F.R.I.B6A. 
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THE WEEK. 


sct of the Methodist Church House on the 
Aquarium at Westminster has been so long 
l, it seems rather late for the authorities of 
minster Hospital to discover that the new 
may cause inconvenience. The principal 
will be to Prince’s Street, and the tower 
be about 20 feet from the hospital. Sir 
FE Barry has called the attention of the 
ter City Council to the subject. “He con- 
t the Council should acquire sufficient pro- 
der to allow of the widening of the thorough- 
tendency of traffic is not, however, to pass 
ce’s Street. It appears that the improvements 
considered the matter last year, but the 
the Methodist Church intimated that if the 
sired to acquire the necessary land for the 
nt they would have to do so under com- 
wers. Ihe committee, regarding the cost of 
ly acquiring land as prohibitive, did not feel 
suggesting action in the matter, and they are 
same opinion. The hospital treasury con- 
wealth, and if litigation became necessary 
ul how it could be carried on. The position 
tant one, and without any breach of the law 
ave been occupied after the failure of the 
with a building that would be more em- 
to the inmates of the hospital than the con- 
church House. 


*, 


anges which have taken place in the eccle- 
fairs of Scotland will have an important 
1€ arrangements concerning churches and 
it the meeting of the United Free Church 
1 which was held last week it was stated 
had failed to secure joint accommoda- 
two Churches in certain buildings. It was 
ernative before the Commission either was 
ehes for dispossessed members or to allow 
iter Other communions. It was considered 
st forty-three stone churches or halls and 
lanses will have to be erected as soon as 

€ minimum expenditure was estimated at 
- was agreed that the adoption of a standard 
mses was a mistake. The instructions had 
ed, and committees were to be allowed to 
ans of local architects in certain cases, 


. hae 
oria are found to be effectual in overcoming 
diseases—and there can be no doubt on 
~the friendly societies should certainly 
erect one or more for the benefit of their 
Chey_possess large sums of money, a part 
ld with advantage be applied to the erection 
dings. It has been shown by Dr. F.°E. 
Littlehampton, that from consumption alone 
ers: of friendly, societies are lost every year. 
al Ucthe . Sanatoria in .the kingdom are 
means of the labouring classes. A sana- 
1 be built for 70,000/. or 80,o00/, Three 
€nts could. be treated at a time, and their 
atment would average three months, which 
uy mean about 1,000 cases per annum. 
‘alt with, Two-thirds of these could be 
ured, which meant: 700 to 800 members 
'g€ earners again, instead of being a drain 
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from each member of a friendly society the money could 
be obtained in a year to build the sanatorium, 
and a further levy of 17d. per member per annum 
would cover the whole expenses of upkeep, as well as 
paying the sick pay to the families of those under treat- 
ment. If the friendly societies fdid not soon take this 
matter in hand, the State would have to step in, for the 
disease was gaining rapid strides. Another advantage 
of action on the part of friendly societies would be 
the encouragement of self-reliance. The danger is 
allowed to grow while men are waiting for benevolent 
persons to exercise their influence in gaining admission 
for them into existing establishments. In sanatoria 
founded by friendly societies mémbers would feel they 
hada right to treatment and were not objects of charity. 


In 1891 Mr. Aprran Jones exhibited a small model 
of a quadriga at the Royal Academy. After sixteen 
years there is nowa possibility that the work will be 
carried out on a large scale. Quadrigas are generally 
supposed to be memorials of war, but in this case 
Peace appears to be driven by a boy who controls the 
steeds. A figure of a lion suggested it was a national 
symbol. Lord MicuetHam has proposed to have the 
quadriga executed in order that it may be placed on 
the archway at Constitution Hill. It will] be remembered 
that originally the arch faced Apsley Hotise and was 
used to support the equestrian statue of WELLINGTON 
by Wyatt, which has been more often caricafured than 
any sculptor’s work, ancient or modern. The altera- 
tions in that part cf Piccadilly made it necessary that 
the arch should be removed. WELLINGTON and his 
charger were exiled to Aldershot and the arch was 
placed in its present position, The arch always 
appeared to be in the way, and it cannot be said that 
it is at present in a right position. It is to be hoped, 
however, that when Mr. AprRIAN JONEs’s quadriga sur- 
mounts it the appearance will be improved. 


THE name Aylesford is sufficient evidence that the 
river Medway could be forded in its neighbourhood. 
The Romans may have erected a bridge to allow of 
traffic when there were floods, and some of the old 
masonry may be incorporated in the existing structure, 
The history of the bridge is uncertain, but everyone who 
sees it must admit that it is very ancient. The con- 
ditions of modern traffic are not always met by arrange- 
ments which served in Medizval times. In consequence, 
old bridges are from time to time demolished and sub- 
stitutes found which have wider roadways and water- 
ways. During several years the traders of Aylesford 
have come to the conclusion that the old bridge has 
existed too long. They wish to have it removed. 
The first question in such a case is whether removal 
is essential, and the next is, who are to pay for 
the construction of a new one. It appears that a 
navigation company, by an Act obtained in 1802, possess 
the power to take down and rebuild Aylesford bridge 
or to alter and enlarge any of ‘the arches. Although 
the company may therefore claim the bridge as their 
property to some extent, they have not - attempted. 
reconstruction. . They were, perhaps, acting’ prudently 
in their own interests, for if the bridge was to cost some 
10,000/,, it would not follow that-an increased revenue 
would be obtained through the-passage of boats, barges 
and ‘other vessels. Their inaction may be taken to 
prove that the bridge is not an obstacle to navigation. 
The County Council is’ therefore justified in concluding © 
that as their authority is mainly concerned with the : 
roadway, they would- not be~ justified. in becoming 


of the societies, 'N ow eight hundred draw 
: €Tate of 12s. per week. The institution 
td ould mean that something like 4oo/.. 
‘uld be saved in Sick pay. Bya levy of 4d. 


4 
_ 


responsible for the outlay on a new bridge. The subject ’ 
was discussed at the last meeting of the Kent County 


Council, and, as was to be expected, antiquity triu mphed. 


It is rarely such a victory is gained. 
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CONTRACTORS AND MUNICIPAL 
AUTHORITIES. 


HE town of Maesteg in Glamorganshire contains 
about fifteen thousand inhabitants, and with all 
wespect for them we must say it is not remarkable 
historically or commercially. But the town is certain 
«of remembrance, especially in treatises on the law of 
contracts. It has been said that the people are happy 
who have no annals, and it would be better for the 
present inhabitants of Maesteg if they were not in- 
wolved in a law suit which has-been on and off for a 
avhole month in the Official Referee’s Court. But they 
are entitled to the credit of a clearer definition of the 
xights of municipal authorities in dealing with con- 
tractors. Considering the ease with which a second 
National Debt is being incurred by the operations of 
corporations, urban councils and local boards that is 
an important matter. If it has been discovered that 
e)ected authorities in the eyes of the law are not much 


anlike private individuals when they deal with con-: 


tractors, that also is worth knowing. Maesteg, 
therefore, may be considered as an instructor, although 
it will have to pay dearly for assuming the office. 

A few years ago the population of Maesteg was 
under ten thousand. But as coal mines were opened 
there was a vast addition to the population from other 
parts of Wales. It was therefore necessary to provide 
for an increased water supply. From the geographical 
position of Maesteg it did not seem a difficult under- 
taking, for the main requirement was to construct a 
dam of puddle and concrete, by which the water running 
down the hills would be impounded. Plans were pre- 
pared, the Public Health Act was put into operation, a 
Local Government Board inquiry was held, and the 
contract was let to Messrs. Jones & Son, of Neath. The 
-amount was about 30,o0o0/.,, but it was anticipated that 
eventually: the contract would work out to about 
60,0001. 5 

The operations were commenced without much delay, 
and proceeded until Messrs. Jones had received 21,838/. 
‘Then doubts arose concerning the possibility of finishing 
ithe work, except at a price which would largely exceed 
30,000/, The design was considered to be unsuitable. 
Mr. R. E. Mrippieton, an engineer of experience, was 
“called in by the Council and advised them to abandon 
the works, as he had misgivings as to whether the 
weservoir could become sufficiently watertight. The 
‘Council accordingly concluded they were warranted to 
-order the contractors to discontinue operations. The 
work done was measured up by Mr. MippLeETon’s orders 
.and was valued at 18,986/. 7s. 2d. 

The plaintiffs had not undertaken to make the 
p©eservoir watertight, and it could not be said there was 
-any unfavourable allegation concerning the manner they 
carried out the contract. - When they received notice to 
-discontinue they replied by saying there was no justifi- 
-cation of the Council’s action, and that they would have 
vto be paid a large sum as compensation for outlay on 
alant and materials and for the loss of profit which 
~would be derived from the completion of the works. 
Some contractors would have taken the Urban District 
‘Council of Maesteg at their word and would have re- 
moved all their property from the ground. But Messrs. 
_Jones realised that if the timbering of a large trench 
‘were taken away the surrounding earth would have 
fallen in, and Maesteg would. suffer by the obstacle 

=to the water supply. As the Council would make no 
‘concession Messrs. Jones brought their action to re- 
cover damages amounting to about 40,o0o0/.. Owing to 
the extent of the details which had to: be taken into 
account the case came before Mr. Murr MackeEnziE as 
official referee. 

It is not necessary for us to consider the arguments 
at any length. Evidence was given-on both sides 
‘by engineers of experience. Those who appeared in 
‘support of the plaintiffs testified that the original pro- 
ject on which the contract was based was practicable ; 
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the site selected for the reservoir was sufficier 
and when puddled the trench would be , 
The engineers who appeared for the defenc 
sidered that the ground had been disturbe. 
logical forces, that the water could easily esc 
fissures and that in a dry summer the reser 
be empty. One engineer expressed the opir 
mixture of concrete and puddle was not a 
such work, and the expense of securing a 
bed might. extend to 75,o00/, or even t 
amount. Differences of opinion appear to be 
in connection with water-works. Even when 
rocky strata it can be supposed that soone 
they will sink or rise, and walls of masonry 
crete are liable to cracks and leakage. is 
The legal points raised by the Urban C 
more important. In the first place, the Co) 
able to rely on the absence of sealing. 1 
Health Act of 1855 states that every contrac 
an urban authority, when the amount ex 
must bear the common seal. Even if they 
been executed and the Corporation have bee 
benefit from them the rule applies. It has be’ 
that in such cases the urban authority need 
the absence of a sealed contract. Human 
however, too weak to neglect so potent a wi 
it was produced in the Maesteg case. But 
mentioned that no value appears to have bee 
to the plea by the counsel for the plaintiffs 
official referee. It was also contended that by| 
the contract the Urban Council could orde 
tractors not to execute any portion of the 
reliance was placed on that point as if it si 
suspension of all the works. The procedur 
under the Public Health Act was said to 
financial powers of the Council. The cons 
the dam might be possible, but if the work’ 
pleted there was no money available to pa 
tractor. . aa | 
The learned official referee came to the | 
that the contracts had been legally execu| 
Courcil must therefore be considered as bei: 
bound than if the transaction took plac 
ordinary individuals. The Council’s or 
watertight reservoir could not be construct 
site unless a different design was adopted ¢ 
additional expense incurred was set asic 
referee. There was nothing conditional in 
ment about the payment being subject | 
of raising the money required. The Ame 
Ciark v. Mayor of New York was relied on} 
it was laid down :—" Where one party agrec 
an embankment for a certain sum per cub 
such place as he shall be directed by anothi 
place selected is ‘such that there is a natural 
the foundation while the embankment is bu 
a consequent waste and shrinkage of the em 
any system of measurement which does no) 
the embankment which supplies the place of t 
is not a correct one.” The Council's theor 
inasmuch as nothing was said about paym 
increase in the depth of the excavation th¢ 
liability. el 
The Council also seemed to think that | 
notice to the contractors to cease working | 
afterwards be held as failing to carry out tl! 
ment. But the official referee relied on the 
“ Davies v. Mayor of Swansea,” and others, 
of his conclusion that a contractor is not res 
he is not allowed to complete his work on | 
conditions. ga 
The amount of payment to be awarded fo! 
work could be calculated after measurement) 
contract prices. As respects unfinished wor 
mate of expense incurred and of ultimate PrC 
be more or less conjectural. After careful | 
the referee came to the conclusion that Mes 
should have judgment for 17,909/ 35. 74 ¥! 


t 
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lently the Maesteg authorities brought all the 
upon the town through erroneous ideas about 
and liability. An Urban Council is expected 
ide for the preservation of the health of the 
to the extent prescribed in certain Acts. For 
pose money can be borrowed if authority 
siven. Ihe work required can be carried out in 
and different contractors may be employed. A 
or who tenders is not obliged to understand the 
udopted, nor to inquire why, as in Maesteg, a 
ounting to 30,o00/. was let when the ultimate 
would probably rise to double that sum. The 
value of Maesteg is very limited, and as reports 
read about failures of costly embankments in 
rts of the country and the bursting of reservoirs 
ontinent, the Council may have concluded they 
ylved themselves and the town in responsibilities 
ere too onerous for their means. In so good a 
ey might assume they would gain official pro- 
' The strange judgment given in Tuorn v. 
tion of London” thirty years ago was relied on 
sel for defendants to sustain the argument that 
ractor undertakes risky work without an express 
the must accept the consequences. But it did 
y in the Maesteg case. The contractors carried 
work according to plans and conditions, and 
pared to continue doing so until it was com- 
The failure was with the employers, and they 
sumer. 

ll be wise for other authorities to béar in mind 
dealing with contractors there is no special 
y from consequences, however disagreeable. 
» Was treated as if it were one where a building 
ied to wriggle out of a contract when his fears 
¢ him concerning his outlay. The people of 
will have to pay over 40,000/. for their experi- 
hich it is to be hoped can be utilised. If that 
€ originally fixed, it is not unlikely an adequate 
f water would now be at the disposal of the 
its. 


SOME STATELY HOMES. 


IATEVER may be the advantages of Socialism, 
we Cannot suppose it will ever lead to the 
of residences which will compare with the old 
s of the English nobility and gentry. Upholders 
cialistic theory would no doubt look upon them 
lies and would contrast them with the inferior 
Sof ‘other classes of society. It is not our 
to discuss the principle by which the wealth of 
try Was at one time confined to a comparatively 
lies, who were liberal in expending a large part 
Ings. We can only accept things as they once 
We maintain, therefore, that when all things 
mmon there is no more possibility of having 
uses like those of the Tudor and subsequent 
than of having temples for Positivists and 
nists which will surpass Medizval cathe- 
there may hereafter be sumptuous build- 
general use, although the supposition is not 
1 past or present experience. But what are 
Is the stately homes of England owe their 
individuality, and when that power is super- 
ere iS an end to costly mansions. As we 
r tell when a change will take place, and 
the great houses may become, like Aston Hall, 
useums, it is well to study them whenever we 
ortunities or as they are presented to us in 
HAMS fine photographs. 

ne way. they appear to us in the volume of 
1 Homes” as if they were deserted or had 
See ee Were Geserted: or had 


i > . ear 

her h Homes, The internal character, furniture and 
shich Peet the most notable houses of England, pic- 
Vol, ‘rom photographs specially taken by Charles 
HL via Cbs letterpress edited by and an introiluction 
s, Ltd, y ipping, M.A. (London : Country Life and 
, ew York; G. Scribner Sons.) 


become mere spectacles. There is nothing to suggest 
they are inhabited. When Josepu Nasu brought out 
his “ Mansions of England in the Olden Time” he took 
care to introduce figures arrayed in the costume which 
corresponded with the architecture. They expressed 
the great fact that architecture was made for man, 
while they served to indicate scale and suggested 
purpose. If the present owners of those historic 
houses were introduced in modern costume it must be 
allowed they would not be in keeping with the sur- 
roundings. It was then right to forego the use of such 
aids. But while contemplating the photographs we 
cannot avoid emotion like that of Tom Moorr when 
he said :— 


I feel like one who treads alone 

Some banquet-hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. 


The apparent silence of the show-places seems more 
marked when so much of the history of the possessors 
of the house is revealed by paintings and other objects. 
Staid barons, gay and gartered earls, countesses mature 
in robes and pearls, judges in formidable ermine, 
bishops who had not left a single sermon, generals in 
armour or in wigs of Mariporoucn’s martial folds, 
Nimrops, whose canvas could scarce contain the steed, to 
adopt Byron’s classification, which has its truth, 
appear to regard the desolate rooms. Then in some 
houses, like Adlington Hall, there are innumerable 
armorial bearings suggestive of the family and its 
alliances. Shields, breastplates and early muskets 
recall that England was not always in a peacefu} 
state, while foreign paintings and sculpture remind us 
of the time when English gentlemen enriched many 
continental dealers. Everything recalls times of 
action. 

The influence of history in imparting character to 
English mansions is well suggested by the views of 
Marsh Court, Hampshire, which comes last in the 
volume. It was erected by Mr. Lutyens, and is a most 
interesting example of a modern building in which the: 
characteristics of the Tudor period are treated in an 
independent manner. Asa specimen of architecture it 
surpasses many of those of older date. But there is no- 
affectation of the antique. ‘The chairs and tables, if in 
old style, are plainly of modern manufacture ; the por-- 
traits are few and small, and there is a general absence 
of anything which might represent heirlooms. All the 
rooms are elegant and refined. The billiard-table is a 
work of art. But the perfection of the interior and the 
absence of everything which could be considered incon- 
gruous separates the mansion from its companions. It 
is not improbable that in some of the other houses 
dealers could tell queer stories about the portraits, 
furniture and ‘‘antiques.” But somehow, whether 
genuine or not, they appear to be necessary in order 
to carry out the characteristics of an old English home.. 
Even the images which are used for the furnishing of 
the chapels, and which do not date from pre-Reformation 
times, can only be taken as substitutes for those whicl» 
at one time would have existed. Marsh Court stands: 
for truth, and more or less coldness therefore belongs to 
it. The other buildings have poetry about them, mrucl» 
of which may be fiction, but which still can afford 
pleasure to weak mortals. 

About fifty mansions are introduced, and most of 
them represent sixteenth and _ seventeenth-century 
work. The first is Ightham Moat, which is familiar to 
most students of English architecture. Part of it dates. 
from the fourteenth century. Lut much was altered in 
subsequent years. Another ancient house is Max-— 
stoke Castle. St. Donat’s Castle is remarkable as 
being a fifteenth-century fortified house. Holland 
House still survives, although the encroachments on 
the Park impart more truth to Macautay’s words 
when he said, “the time is coming when, perhaps, 2 
few old men, the last survivors of our generation, will 
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in vain seek, amidst new streets ‘and squares and 
railway stations, for the site of that dwelling which 
was in their youth the favourite resort of wits and 
beauties, of painters and poets, of scholars, philosophers 
and statesmen.” Ithough it is now generally asso- 
ciated with the Fox family, they were not connected with 
Holland House until 1749, when HENnry Fox obtained a 
lease of the fine property at a rent of 182/. 16s. od. 
The house was built early in the seventeenth century 
by Sir WALTER CopE, who was one of the officials of 

' James I. Another mansion which now has a peculiar 
interest is Welbeck Abbey. The older part belongs to 
the time of Sir CHarRLes CaveENpIsH, who, in the early 
part of the reign of James I. utilised the old abbey for 
anew mansion. Then it passed to the family of Bentinck, 
who was a loyal factotum of Wittiam III. But it has 
been many times altered and is a medley of styles. 
The Dutch spirit is, however, manifest within it, for it 
abounds with paintings, furniture and objects of different 
kinds, although pottery, which is generally so attractive 
in Holland, is not in excess. The great ball-room, 
which was-used last week, might be considered a 
picture gallery, for the walls are hung with full-length 
portraits. 

This second volume is a fitting companion to the first. 
The two of them are well adapted for table-books and 
can afford pleasure for hours in contrasting the examples. 
We hope the series is not complete, for the plates show 
what can be done by photography in providing accurate 
copies of the details of English architecture, not only 
in a way which no artist could surpass, but at a 
moderate cost. The descriptions of the buildings by 
Mr. Avray ‘Tippinc increase the interest of the 
illustrations. 

Residences of another kind are exemplified in the 
volume on “Flats, Urban Houses and Cottage 


Homes.”* To the pages a great many English, 
Scottish and foreign architects have contributed 
examples. Mr. Verity deals with “ designing,” 


Mr. E. T. Hatt writes mainly on the foreign flats, 
and Mr. G. C. Horsrey on urban houses and cottage 
homes ;-while the Editor treats the subject from a 
flat dweller’s point of view. Not only are exterior 
views given (sometimes in colour) and plans, but 
interiors have been photographed as they are, and in 
that way those who have no particular ideas of their 
own about decorations and furniture will find many 
suggestions. - The volume has therefore all the elements 
for success in its timeliness, and it is rarely so much 
value is offered for the small sum of. five shillings. 
Mr. Verity, whose block of flats in Hyde Park Place 
has been reproduced in La Construction Moderne this 
week, concludes his introductory notes by saying :— 


All dwellers in flats will admit that the expense of 
service and maintenance, with the annual expenditure 
necessary for repairs, are much less than in a house having 
similar facilities for entertaining. There are also stair- 
‘cases, so that the cost of furnishing and upkeep is consider- 
ably reduced. The /lat-de-luxe has long been a great 
success on the Continent, and here in London, no doubt, 
more buildings of this description will be erected year by 
year. Not only do they. possess all the comforts to which 
the wealthy are accustomed ; in addition to that, they need 
fewer servants than are necessary in large houses, and it 
is easy to lock up a flat and leave it in charge of the 
manager. When considered also from an architect’s point 
of view, the designing of mansion flats offers great oppor- 
tunities both for planning and artistic treatment—oppor- 
tunities, perhaps, even greater than those which present 
themselves in the building of a town mansion. 


A volume which can serve as a supplement to the 
preceding is “ The House Beautiful and Useful. Being 
Practical Suggestions on Furnishing and Decoration.” 
By J. H., Etper-Duncan (London: Cassett & Co.) 


* Flats, Urban Houses and Cottage Homes. 
Frank T. Verity, Edwin T. Hall, 
Shaw Sparrow, Editor, 


The text by 
Gerald C. Horsley and W, 
(London : Hodder &: Stoughton.) 
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For young housekeepers who aspire to have a 
tion for modernity the book is a _ f¢rys 
guide. It is not produced in the interests of ar 
facturer, although the contents of many of the 
London furnishers have been carefully stud; 
the examples selected are in an accepted sty 
several of them if found together could not beco 
as clashing. Wall-papers and carpets are com 
the pages as well as articles of furniture. Inm 
prices are given. It must not be supposed the 
any way resembles an ordinary catalogue. Mr 
Duncan has taken care to avoid the characte; 
such a production. His volume is a treatise 
furniture that is fitting for use under varying co 
If occasionally a name is mentioned the reader 
confident the praise has not been arranged « 
principles. The illustrations are nearly all fron 
graphs and are therefore truthful. CR 


MURAL PAINTING. 


T a meeting of the Incorporated Institute oi 
Decorators held on Monday evening last at 
Hall, Trinity Lane, E.C., Sir W. B. Richmond, 
R.A., D.C.L., explained his method of mural — 
The president, Mr. J. D. Crace, occupied the chair. 
Sir Witiiam RicHmonp said that before his 
were pointedly practical he would like to take the : 
with him on a little excursion into an age which 
ancient history, but it was a history so intimate 
subject upon which he was to address them that the 
call it almost a history of their own time. There 
old saying, which he believed to be perfectly true, 
knowledge was of any value until it had been cc 
cated. That, of course, showed the enormous ° 
tradition. They happened to live in, he would n 
an age, he called it a decade of experiments, wh 
many old truths which had made the world wh: 
were apt to be lost sight of. Much scholarship, mi 
work, much strenuous Jabour of thousands of yea 
possibly be lost in ten years of superficial value. T. 
of tradition was so enormous that if it were to b 
suddenly from them they certainly would not | 
to the Golden Age, but to the veriest age of s 
and the grossest forms of existence. The 
wished them to think back a moment; they wou 
to traverse thousands of years before they wol 
anything like the roots of those ancient traditions 
could go back and find them in Crete 4,500 years be 
Christian era. They would find them in Egypt 
Greece, and_later on they would find them in Phcen 
then in Rome and Italy, and still later on they we 
the same traditions in England. Surely that bei 
would be bad luck if they were to cut the thread 
the chain between the present day and the exper: 
5,000 years ago. As a preface to his remarks, h 
must make an anachronism. Whatever he knew at 
ever he was practising in mural painting was mot 
discovery in the very slightest; it was all of it 
3,500 years ago. They were things known 
ancients, and they were all of them truisms, and he 
they were truisms to-day. He asked to be 
to picture for them what the old artistic education V 
They must imagine they were in Florence in t! 
teenth century. It was early morning near the Duom' 
would see troops of young men going towards the 
or shop—it was not called studio in those days—whet 
men were apprenticed to learn their business, all 
ing was a business—it wasa craft. They would set 
the students a middle-aged man and little boys. 
watched them enter into the shop they would see the 
or master, or headman, if he was there, and im all prc 
he would be, because the Italians were an industrious 
and the maestro would welcome the older pupil as if 
alittle boy. The youngest pupil would promptly sv 
the shop, after which he would be told to clean well 
palettes, vessels and brushes ; thus he was taught 0 
tidy and neat. Then the various grades of pupils w 
given their appointed work, the less advanced ! 
tracing of the master’s work and so O2. h 
instructed and advanced pupils would then gathe 
the maestro himself, and in watching him at wor 
from him the beauty and subtlety of forms. 
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in those great days was a trade, a craft made 
as the carpenter was taught to make boxes. If it 
d later on that the pupil became master, or showed 
loped distinctive talent, he had legs to stand on, 
he understood the very grammar of his art—from 
g the shop, grinding the colours and putting on 
and above all he had learned to draw well. It was 
sndid education which they missed nowadays, when 
oung student wished to jump into fame before 
j stride over a ditch, to make a splash before he 
4int and to aspire before he could draw. ‘Those 
matters which required investigation. Therefore, 
. who had visited Italy, and those of the audience 
| not, but were acquainted with the great works by 
ures, prints and copies, would know that the 
iders, the great men who differentiated from the 
crowd, were very few—the very supreme and great 
Through the grades and grades of pupils they finally 
wn to the man who, perhaps, had no genius, no 
f invention of his own, but who was, nevertheless, 
sct master. That was what education ought to do. 
nobody could create. No education or practice 
make it, but education could supply the solid, 
‘grounded means to a man’s power of expression 
ite liberty, and it was that which was lacking in 
education. For the benefit of those who were not 
mately acquainted with his subject, the lecturer 
) be allowed to give an instance of pupilage. He 
- would not restrict the subject to the great masters 
n art, but they might go nearer to our own time, 
hat he hoped to substantiate his argument. 
ael copied his master Perugino, but so sensitive was 
il _that, notwithstanding the extremely close 
 Raphael’s early work bears to his master’s, 
as a difference. There was seen in it a 
spontaneity and a depth of feeling that was 
nd in the master’s work. The great Michel 
also showed the master’s influence in his works, 
when they looked at the beautiful things he did the 
ichel Angelo was so strong that it overruled even 
er influence of such a sworn friend as Perugino. 
ain, Sir Joshua Reynolds under Hudson. Young 
what did he do but learn his trade? Hudson was 
and excellent portrait-painter. He knew his busi- 
le knew that it was a bad thing to put white over 
He knew all those facts, and Reynolds, his pupil, 
intelligent fellow, used them. Reynolds's pictures 
td, very like Hudson’s; but the lecturer thought he 
ned to use his free manner in painting through the 
d training he had under his master. Therefore, 
liam Richmond began his opening remarks by 
lat no knowledge was worth anything until it had 
nmunicated. He regarded the meeting that even- 
e as a little discussion among themselves than 
dactic lecture, for his purpose was only to tell 
at his method in mural painting was not at all 
pe of his own. It was what all the old tempera 
: 
of all they had to make up their minds in 
such a form of decoration that they would 
work directly on a wall. Wall-painting, no 
aS a very arduous task; by that he meant to 
ting directly upon the wall. They must be quick, 
arp and sure; and they must not be surprised if 
lette and what they were trying to paint looked 
ifferent to anything they ever saw in their studio. 
hey must be Prepared that if the picture they had 
upon the wall were removed out of the position in 
5 tone of light was first exposed, that it would in all 
ity look utterly ridiculous. F irst, then, the lecturer 
vould apprehend that they were all agreed that the 
lust be seen upon the wall, and then he thought the 
1 WaS to put that design which the mind had con- 
ery very swiftly upon paper. They should do this 
: that the visual impression, which only lasted a 
a time, was indelibly sealed, and then he urged 
fave the drawing alone and not to alter it. After 
se of a few days, he suggested they should look at 
‘ot to make alterations. They should then put a 
ae Paper over their design, and trace it down 
ey ue, leaving the tracing paper over it if 
ee make any alterations, but adhering faith- 
ae ae Sketch. The method of tracing over 
‘ f= m some sense weaken the first impres- 
“a €cturer told them not to be dismayed at 
sé they would be always adding some- 


thing; they were adding experience, whereas, if they 
altered the visual impression on paper, they had nothing, 
and it was his experience that in ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred he found the first impression was always 
the best and they would always go back to it. They would 
remember the advice of a master, “Never destroy first 
lines ; first lines were the voice of God.” It was that which 
they were hot on that they must do, that and none other. 

While they were young and inexperienced, and in fact until 
they were scholars, they would be perfectly right in making 
full sized cartoons for all work. He urged them to draw 
well, hard, sharp, fine, banal if they liked. This last term 
he understood was the word used to express good drawing. 
The young student was apt to think himself uncommonly 
clever ; when he got older he began to find he ought to have 
worked harder, and when he got to be as old a man as he, 
Sir William Richmond, he would only wish he had drawn 
a great deal more in hard lead pencil and less in charcoal. 
Therefore he would tell them to make their drawings as 
hard as they could and not to mind finding their early 
attempts laughed at. They should not mind being told they 
were working like students so long as they crew well, and yet 
they were not to allow themselves to be flattered into thinking 
they were geniuses when they had not finished lapping their 
mother’s milk. The drawing on the cartoon made, they still 
had trouble before them. They had to pounce the design on 
the wall, and he would tell them that that division of the work 
was done in the Italian bottega by little boys of twelve and 
thirteen, and it had now to be done by youths of twenty 
years. Then they must be clean in their work or the 
surface of the wall would be spoiled, and when they had 
drawn the design in charcoal they would afterwards rub it 
out, and finally they would have to show beautiful drawing 
on the wall, perfectly done, hands, feet, drapery, everything 
ready for the application of the colour. Everything drawn 
upon the wall was inside, and they must realise that. 
The process of the drawing of it they had learned from the 
distance of one thing from another, in point of fact they 
had got the perspective. Then came the great test. How 
were they to establish the tone of colour? This should be 
governed by the amount of light that would fall upon their 
painting, just as they established the tone of all objects 
seen in the street by the tone of the sky. Then they came 
to the treatment of the furthest distance, from which 
they would come up gradually to the figures. These would 
be painted last, observing the relative tones of the picture, 
and suggesting the figures by the most subtle enrichment, 
but remembering that strength did not rest in violent 
contrasts, but in delicacy of relations. Thus, said Sir 
William, they had the whole environment of their 
picture, the sun, the sky, the shade, so that they 
could feel they were not standing against a flat wall 
but in the middle of a semicircle, as if they were actually 
among the figures represented. That was so if they 
realised, and the artist must realise it if he was to paint a 
great work of art. The artist must realise that it was not 
a wall which was before him, but that he was inside the 
scene represented and among all the people gathered there. 
Thus it was that the more the artist realised that he was 
the centre of an entire circle, the more truthful in tone and 
colour would be his picture. 

Sir William Richmond then explained a diagram of 
colours in weak tones, but in his arrangement of them they 
became practically all of the same tone value. He cautioned 
the students against putting their tones in the wrong 
places. AM 

Speaking of the best medium for tempera painting, the 
lecturer said milk was the best spreader of colour, and it 
was undoubtedly used by the Latins in their mural work, 
and an Assisi painter had told him to use curdled milk. 
There were two ways of painting in tempera, said Sir 
William, as there are in most things. The word tempera, 
as often used, was avery ridiculous term. All vehicles that 
were mixed with powdered colour were tempera, so that it 
was misleading to talk about temperas. Oil tempera 
had often been tried upon walls, but he knew of no 
single instance in which it had been successful. Of 
course, the great failure in that medium was the 
““Last Supper” of Leonardo da Vinci. In more modern 
painting in England and elsewhere they could also point to 
work that had suffered. Then there was a difference in 
temperas ; whereas the oil tempera made the colour work 
unpleasant and dirty the other temperas had a sense of 
subtlety and freshness. If on their various visits to 
English towns or English cathedral cities they would look 
at the attempts which had been made to revivify old work; 
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they would at once appreciate the difference in temperas— 
the old paintings full of life and charm, and the modern 
work hard and unpleasant. He wished to say a word 
about the dark and light ground, and they must go to 
Pompeii for examples. In some of the recently discovered 
series of paintings there were lots of little dancing figures 
painted upon a black ground. They really were painted on 
black, but not in oil, in wax. Where the figures had been 
painted on a white ground they found an entire difference 
in the colour. Thus the result of the painting the artist 
wished to make was dependent upon the ground, so that if 
he wished to paint a tremendously strong bit of local colour 
he would paint on a black ground, and if a light and airy 
subject on a white ground. Velasquez had an amazing 
sense of decorative treatment, and they would find all 
through his great work an automatic harmony in all colour. 
If his sepia was grey, his red was also grey, his black was 
also grey, the whole conception-was always one amazing 
harmony. Therefore, said Sir William, it would seem 
that they would be extraordinarily safe in taking two 
schemes of that kind as their starting-point, whether they 
worked on a white or black ground, and arrive at har- 
mony. Thus they would have a_ great reserve, 
Sir William counselled them to always reserve their darks 
for the last, for even then, if they did not wish their painting 
to appear black, they could put in a little white. Therefore, 
whatever was their work as decorators, their scheme of 
colour would be light, but they must beware of the spot. 
They should be quite certain that the scheme of colour, 
whether it was dark or light, was without spots, and then it 
would not look weak. They must not be misguided and 
imagine that because a thing did not look black or white on 
the wall it was weak, or because it was not vermilion or 
blue it was weak. The strength of the painting would rest 
in the perfect gradation of colour. 

Mr. J. D. Crace said he wished to make one or two 
remarks, and also to invite the meeting to express their 
thanks to Sir William Richmond for his interesting lecture. 
Sir William had alluded to apprenticeship, and said it was 
the groundwork of the great success of the men who prac- 
tised in early times. In the pages of Cennini, as well as in 
other works, reference was often made to apprenticeship. 
Cennini mentioned incidentally the curious fact that he was 
himself apprenticed, and for the term of twelve years—three 
years in learning to draw, three years in learning colours 
and after that six years in painting. Ii was therefore 
remarkable that, going back a great deal further in history, 
they found that Apelles himself was apprenticed for twelve 
years, and his master taking apprentices with a premium of 
200/. Twelve years was considered a reasonable time in 


sufficient. 

Mr. Frank Murray asked whether egg tempera exposed 
to the atmosphere of London would last twelve years, and 
Sir William Richmond,’ replying to the question, assured 
him that it would last even a longer period. 

Prof. ForMmiLir seconded the vote of thanks proposed by 
the President and the meéting terminated. 


THE GLASGOW SCHOOL. 


O see ourselves as others see us” was considered 

desirable by Robert Burns. For that reason it is 
interesting to read the following account of the origin and 
characteristics of the Glasgow School of Painting, which 
the Inspector-General of Fine Arts in France—M. Armand 
Dayot—will include in his forthcoming work on “ English 
Painting ” :— . 

It was amidst the business agitation of Glasgow and in 
its smoky atmosphere that the new Scottish school came 
into being and has flourished in so dazzling a manner. It 
should not be forgotten that the early efforts of this young 
school were as coldly received by the Royal Scottish 
Academy in Edinburgh as by the Royal Academy in 
London. It was the enlightened, although somewhat ex- 
clusive, patriotism of one of the wealthy merchants of 
Glasgow that not only encouraged the early manifesta- 
tions of the young school, but which, involuntarily it may 
be, led to its appearance in the history of art. 

About 1880 he brought over from France several 
examples of the Barbizon school, of which the masters, 
although appreciated by a few Scottish amateurs, were not 
much known to the majority of artists. The paintings, 
amidst which some specimens of Monticelli had glided, 
were eagerly admired by the young Glasgow painters, who 
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at the time were wearied of the official formyl 
through the influence of some of Whistler's works 
novelties of the Japanese, had been dreaming of ;. 
tion against the traditional academicalism as well as, 
pre-Raphaelitism. They wished to combine with | 
who afterwards founded the International Society | 
with the Munich secessionists, and with the a) 
creators of the New English Art Club in London. 

A few years later the Glasgow Corporati 
academical opposition, purchased Whistler’ 
Carlyle, which is one of the chefs-d’ceuvre 
From that time the contemplation of the la 
the French school, of Whistler’s portrait an 
Japanese prints created an ardent love of truth, 
resolved to employ in painting the richest and mo 
resources of the palette. A sense of decorat | 
awakened in them, and their imagination, whi, 
paralysed by the doctrines of the school, was set 
should, however, be mentioned that prior to the 
the works of Rousseau, of Dupré, of Monticelli, of ‘ 
and of Hokusai, which had made so deep an impre} 
MacGregor, Melville, Paterson, Guthrie, Lavery, G 
and Taggart, the silent lessons of the great Raeb: 
been religiously respected. : Ya 

One name dominates the modern Scottish si 
painting, that of W. J. MacGregor. It can be said | 
with truth that he was the real founder of the | 
school. He it was who, after passing- through the) 
of the Scottish painters James Docharty and § 
Greenless, and then that of Legros at the Slade S| 
London (where he made a most advantageous hi 
turned to Glasgow as a prophet, and as much } 
example of his works as by his enthusiatie uti 
revolutionised the esthetics of his young compat 
at once grouped themselves around him as theirlead: 
taught them that painting should become synthe: 
the part assigned to decorative invention should be | 
and that care should be taken to avoid being losi\ 
the infinity of details ; they were to strive after | 
wealth of tones with which niture adorns itself, ¢ 
the pencil should generalise the forms, and so (. 
this was in opposition to the Ruskinian doctrines | 
pre-Raphaelite catechism. His eloquence was at 
the latest and most audacious expressiors of painti 
long as his health permitted he carried out his 
and most conscientiously studied his subjects from : 
expressing in rich and delicate harmony landscaj: 
scapes and rural subjects. . aaa 

It was also MacGregor who, by exhibiting at tl 
English Art Club, was the first to form abe 
independent painters of Scotland and England. » 
ardent and generous propaganda he moreover con| 
to the extension of that revolutionary activity of wi 
effect is seen in all the artistic circles in Great Briti 
even on the walls of the Royal Academy. It is a } 
phenomenon to find a pupil of the French Legro: 
passionate admirer of the romantic school of France, ! 
up such a rebellion against the manner of art w 
been accepted, and whose nationalism was so restric’ 
even Watts himself preferred its icy academicalis: 
French painting, of which he could never speak : 


disdainful terms. In art even more than in poli? 
most disconcerting evolutions are the most sudde) 


reaction which may succeed to the revolution com 
by the Glasgow school. For the present we may 
our attention to the champions who are most promi! 

One of the characteristics of the new Scottish 5 
the sense of artistic fraternity which exists amc: 
members. Notwithstanding the marked differences lt 
individual temperaments, almost all of them are! 
under the influence of Mr. MacGregor in an_enth: 
admiration for the French romantics, for Whistler,. 
Japanese, for Velasquez and Frank Hals; and th 
combine in a generous and persistent protest aga! 
conventional formule which are too often imposed. 
be added that this sort of freemasonry 10 seen in { 
meetings in MacGregor’s studio, or at Brig o' Tur ) 
Highlands, which is a favourite sojourn for the ar 
summer, at Kirkcudbright, and even at Paris, wh 
works of James Guthrie were formerly much admit’ 
where those of John Lavery each year obtain a leg! 
success. But their real “ quartier” is Glasgow; @ 
amidst the bustle and smoke of a great city under It : 
soot and on the banks of the Clyde, which ar 
those of the Styx, that they I 


. | 


‘not necessary to play at prophesying ston com 


ling palettes and indulge in their dreams of glory. 
wo members of the group—one might almost say of 
‘otherhood—who are most universally celebrated are 
Guthrie and John Lavery. It is permissible to assert 
_ the art of these two remarkable painters the general 
of the Scottish school is manifested, and they sug- 
e influences to which it has been subjected as well as 
dencies. In many ways the first name is attached to 
rong technique of the Dutch school. For in the 
- number of his portraits Guthrie appears as the pupil 
ak Hals, though as one who was born under the same 
Raeburn. Lavery allies himself rather to Velasquez, 
he admires through the subtleties of the Whistlerian 
ionies. : 
e of the most original and most interesting figures of 
asgow school was Arthur Melville. Death carried 
ff prematurely. After he had become emancipated 
he influences of Meissonier, Gérome and Fortuny, to 
he had subjected himself during his residence in 
he attained a distinctive manner of his own, but in 
it was possible to discern through the (sometimes 
disconcerting) originality of his temperament affini- 
ith French impressionism pushed to an extreme, and 
[japanese caprice in its wildest expression. There 
be found in him something of Seurat and Hokusai, but 
fraternal relations were dominated by an undoubted 
ality. The subjects preferred by Melville were derived 
he East or from Spain, and his favourite manner to 
ss them was in water-colour. He excelled in rendering 
»vements of crowds under the blinding light of Africa, 
is pencil expressed by brilliant but detached strokes 
and sumptuous harmony, which was marvellously 
sd to faithful impressions of bull-fights, for which 
precise graphic rendering seemed unsuited. The 
“fascinating” appears well-adapted to suggest the 
yf this unique painter. His water-colours from the 
eem to have made a vivid impression upon Brangwyn. 
en his voyages to Morocco and Spain he found 
: in the shadows of the mountains of his native 
'y, and there he painted some subjects taken from the 
ar life of Scotland. But he could not resist the 
nce of the East, and under his rapid pencil the green 
es of Scotland assumed a burning tint, the shepherds 
le bronzed and everything was enveloped in an 
phere of fire. Melville was by nature an Orientalist. 
luch to be regretted that no specimen of the work of 
ividual and interesting an artist has yet been seen in 
ixembourg Gallery. 
ie name of Arthur Melville evokes that of another 
of a similar temperament—one who, although English 
th, may be classed in the group of Glasgow painters 
vhom he was once closely associated, viz. Mr. Joseph 
iall. He is undoubtedly one of the most original 
Ss among contemporary artists. His art, like that of 
lle, is partly derived from French impressionism, but 
especially from Japanese artists, from whom he has 
‘ed a firmness of drawing with the most capricious 
But his technique differs very sensibly from that 
alville, whose touches contrast singulariy with the 
ous line and instinctive and powerful strokes of 
lall—a draughtsman ot the highest class, whose graphic 
rds recall the chefs-d’ceuvre of Hokusai. Joseph Craw- 
im spite of his prodigious facility, produces little 
l€ never exhibits. M. Dayot says he has had the 
oleasure to see lately in Scotland examples of his 
‘colours, and he felt profoundly impressed by 
Like Melville he loves water-colours, and he uses 
eference Dutch paper of a sombre‘tint. His favourite 
“tS are sporting scenes, and he does not disdain the 
1obile, although he prefers horses as befits the son of 
rtsman who could also handie the crayon. But his 
€ of art is not limited by sporting exercises, for there 
manifestation of life which has escaped his observa- 
and he can express his impressions quickly and 
ately. For animals he has no equal unless, perhaps, 
wedish artist, Bruno Liljefors, and he might become 
remost of caricaturists if he cared to be more generous 
hishumour. He only works when he is in the mood, 
€ does not allow his drawings to be seen, for he looks 
them for the most part simply as studies which are 
‘om perfect. 
we ot is MacTaggart, whose art is analogous to 
acess, Monet. His vision is no Jess luminous, and 
ious je of nature is served by an excellence of 
& 9 an astonishing facility of hand. His land- 
~ are conspicuous by their deep feeling. Another 
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personality.among the artists is E.. A. Hornel, whose tech- 
nique owes much to the works of Monticelli,-an artist who 
is well represented in the private collections of Glasgow and 
neighbourhood. It is to the Marseilles painter that Hornel 
owes his marvellous palette, which is adapted for painting 
the delightful decorations resembling dazzling textiles or 
painted mosaics which have caused so much surprise in 
the misty North. His aggressive manner is subdued when- 
ever he paints Japanese subjects or represents children 
playing in fields sun-bathed. Hornel is an Australian, but 
he came to Scotland when young. He at once entered into 
an alliance with the local painters, and then, after having 
studied under Verlat in Antwerp, he went, in 1893, to Japan 
with his friend George Henry, whom he encountered in 
MacGregor’s studio. 

The difference between the temperaments of the two 
brilliant artists was displayed on their return from their 
Eastern voyage. While Hornel was attracted by the joyous + 
aspects of life, and exhausted his palette in representing 
them, George Henry, an impeccable draughtsman and mar- 
vellous colourist, expressed the melancholy of his mind on 
canvases which were executed amidst the smoke and 
vapour of the manufactories or on the sombre and crowded 
quays of the Clyde, or in the Highland twilight where 
mystery appears to reign. His “ Cinderella” is a master- 
piece of imagination and colour. Henry, in collaboration 
with Hornel, produced a remarkable decorative painting, 
“The Druids,” in which their respective qualities can be 
clearly seen without any injury to the general work. The 
place occupied by Henry in the ranks of the young school 
is very important. His realism appears to become more 
emphasised every day, and more lately he has produced 
portraits of a high class. In this new evolution his art 
suffers a little by the loss of subtlety and refinement, but 
it is compensated for by the gain in power and in penetra- 
tion. He has won the admiration of the English during 
his residence of some years in London, and in spite of the 
revolutionary character of his art he has been elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy—that is a sign of the 
times. 

It is necessary in spite of the brevity of this study to 
suggest the history of the Scottish school in order to in- 
dicate its general character. The Scottish artists of the 
first period, Wilkie, Faed, Nicol, Nasmyth, Phillip and Scott 
Lauder lived in London, but if their original talent did not 
suffer under any English influence, none of them with the 
exception of Wilkie made any impression upon English 
artists. This is no less true of the pupils of Scott Lauder, 
including Pettie, Orchardson, Macbeth, Colin Hunter, David 
Murray and Graham, who also frequented London studios 
and occupied the first ranks of the Royal Academy but 
whose art, although personal, has never been able to 
penetrate within the bounds of English art. 

At the present time, under the revolutionary impulse 
of Hornel, Henry, Melville and their associates, to whose 
efforts can be added those of the French impressionists, 
Manet, Claude Monet, Cecily, Renoir (whose works are 
beginning to be carried across the Channel), and added to 
which are the exhibitors at the New Art Club, an apparent 
movement is being manifested in the ranks of English 
painters, although they are still too subjected to cold 
academic conventions and pre-Raphaelite fictions. Their 
eyes are being opened to the pure light of art, to the great 
light of Heaven. The persistent efforts of the young school 
of Glasgow, with its passion for beautiful colours, has 
greatly contributed to this happy event. 


MANCHESTER ART GALLERY. 


N exhibition of works by modern French painters, 
chiefly of the Barbizon and Impressionist groups, 
will be opened at the Manchester City Art Gallery during 
the second week in December, and will remain open for 
about six weeks. Among the painters represented will be 
Rousseau, Diaz, Dupré, Millet, Corot, Harpignies, Boudin, 
Moret, Manet, Pissarro, Carriére, D’Espagnat, Maufra 
and Pointelin. Works by such English painters as 
Constable, Turner and Bonington will also be included, to 
illustrate the influence of English landscape art on land- 
scape painting in France. Most of the pictures will be 
from the collections of M. Durand-Ruel and the late Mr. 
Staats Forbes. 


Sir William Mather will deliver his presidential address 
to the Manchester University Education Society on “ Educa- 
tion and Duty” in the Whitworth Hall on December 3. 
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THE completion of Vauxhall Bridge has been taken 
as an opportunity by the highways committee of the 
London County Council to prepare a code of by-laws 
for the management and regulation of all the bridges 
which are under the control of the Council. The object 
is to prevent injury to any part of the structures and 
the mooring of boats or vessels to any part of them. 
But the most important part is that relating to the 
maximum load which will be allowed to be brought on 
each bridge. There is to be no limit to the weight on 
Battersea Bridge, Putney or Fulham Bridge, Vauxhall 
Bridge and Waterloo Bridge. A load of 15 tons will 
be allowed on Hammersmith Bridge and Westminster 
Bridge. The loads are limited to 5 tons on the Albert 
= .10ge, iii. Chelsea or Victoria Bridge and Wandsworth 
Bridge. Only 23 tons will be allowed on Lambeth 
Bridge. Among the county bridges, there need be no 
limit to the loads on Beckenham Lane Bridge, Lea 
Bridge, Lea Green Bridge, Seven Sisters Road Bridge, 
Plough Bridge and Wandle Bridge. 


omitted and a somewhat new treatment introc 
giving an opportunity for the legitimate use of scul} 


which in this instance will consist of a group 


Ir the design of Professor W. H. Burr for the 
Heinrich Hudson Bridge at New York is realised it will 
demonstrate the strength of reinforced concrete under 
extraordinary conditions. The material has been used 
in arched form for bridges over roads and rivers with 
spans equal to those of masonry bridges. For the 
projected bridge Professor Burr has arranged a central 
opening of which the span will be 710 feet. That is 
far in excess of any masonry arch hitherto constructed. 
The details of the bridge have been under consideration 
for over a year and’ various engineers have examined 
them. But there is no doubt they will be subjected to 
keen criticism in other countries as well as in America. 
Courage is, however, sure of respect in the United 
States, and the experiments hitherto made throughout 
the country have proved that the limitations of the 
material are not yet defined. "When it is known that a 
tower in New York has been carried up to a height of 
612 feet, it is allowable to assume that an equal if not 
a greater dimension may be adventured in an horizontal 
arrangement. 


figures representing “ Justice,” “ Foretho 
“ Thrift,” very happily conceived to denote th 
of the insurance world. Operations have c 
and the building will be completed in — 
Messrs. Parman & FortHerincHam, Lrtp., hi 
entrusted with the contract, after keen cor 
Mr. Hissert Binney, who designed and exe 
frieze at the Gaiety Restaurant, has been é1 
with the design and execution of the group of ste 
a photo of which we reproduce. The cen 
represents “Justice,” the female figure “Th 
the male “ Foresight.” ; 
We understand that contracts’in conne 
the building have been let as follows :—The 
ventilating and radiators by Messrs. Srrop 
of Osnaburgh Street, N.W.; the lifts by 
ARCHIBALD SmitH & STEVENS, of Battersea, 
the wood-block floors by the Zeta Wood-Bl 
Co., of Crispin’s Wharf, Marshgate Lane, Stra 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW PREMISES FOR THE NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


EF publish in our current issue, by the courtesy 

of the architects, Messrs. Ernest Rutwnrz 

& Forp, their design for the new building to be erected 
on the important West-end site at the eastern corner of 
Piccadilly and St. James’s Street for the Norwich Union 
Life Insurance Society. The building is designed for 
banking and other commercial purposes, and has been 
so planned that the dividing up of the various floors can 
to a large extent be governed by the nature of the 
business to be carried on. Forming as it does, in con- 
junction with the opposite corner (where the new 
building for the Royal Insurance Company is being 
erected from the designs of Mr. Joun Betcuer, A.R.A.), 
the “ gateway ” of the thoroughfare leading directly to 
Marlborough House and St. James’s Palace, we are 
pleased to hear that both buildings are being erected in 
Greek pentelikon marble, supplied by the Marmor 
Company, so that there will at least be a harmony of 
material, which should greatly enhance the appearance 
of the historical street of St. James’s. The lower por- 
tion of the building illustrated will be faced in jasper 
serpentine, ranging in colour from purple to heliotrope. 
The roof will be in purple Broseley tiles, and the 
sculpture, balconies, gutters and some other features 
will be of bronze. It will be noted that a somewhat 
ingenious method has been adopted by the architects 
for stopping main cornices, thereby Ssurmounting the 
difficulties often experienced by these features over- 
hanging adjoining premises. It will also be observed 
that the usual turret for corner premises has been 


NEWDIGATE PLACE, SURREY: THE HALL. 


HIS house is erected on an elevated site 

ing Leith Hill, with lovely views over 

and Horsham. The walls are faced with 
bricks, the upper pari being covered with wea 
The roofs are tiled ; the whole of the external w 
is of oak, cut from trees grown on the estate. 
has an open oak timber roof, with a gallery ro) 
two sides lighted by stained-glass windows. li: 
panelled to a height of 10 feet with oak pan Hin 
carved screen separating the hall from the staircs 
which is also of oak. The dining-room has oak panel 
with oak beams to form panelled ceiling. The draws 
room has a deal dado, painted ivory white. The billi 
room has Oregon pine framing carried up to under: 
of frieze. All other internal joinery is also in Ore 
pine, stained and beeswaxed. The house was ere¢ 
by Messrs. J. & J. Warp, of Worlington, from 
designs and under the superintendence of ‘Mr. 
Hatcuarp Smiru, F.R.I.B.A., who also designed 
decorations, which were carried out by Mr. CARRICKE 
Reigate. 


CLYDE STREET SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, NB. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._SOUTHWARK: NORTH CHOIR AMBULATO? 


~ FIRES IN HOSPITALS. 
resident of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for 


ondon, the Prince of Wales, in February, requested 
» Massey Shaw and Captain Wells to give advice on 


“method of securing protection against fire in the 


“hospitals. The two experts have prepared a 
n which they say :— 


ubmitting suggestions for safety from fire which 
e generally applicable, it must be plainly stated that 
iggestions to be practicable must be very few in 
as otherwise many of the most obvious and 
nt of them would not be applicable to more than a 
dimer : 
-e has never been a general or generally recognised 
constructing hospitals; on the contrary, all that we 
er seen have been situated apparently where ground 
ed to be available, whether suitable or not, and to 
en constructed by different architects or builders on 
jifferent plans, or even in some cases by the same 
ts or builders but on different plans, although in the 
wn orcity. For this want of system there can pro- 
e no remedy, as each case must depend on local 
ments and conditions—especially local finance. 
these reasons it is absolutely necessary to say that, 
h in any one case there may be no difficulty in 
a complete and exhaustive report upon which 
1endations might be based, such a report could not 
e applicable to others, as in each case the individual 
tances would have to be specially -and separately 
regan. , ’ 

ce we may, however, remark incidentally that in 
onstruction it would be an advantage if the site and 
‘tural considerations could, to some extent at any 
e influenced by the committee of the fund, with 
reference to safety of life in case of fire or panic, 
insure for future hospitals some “system” in 


nites and freedom from dust are, of course, 
ely essential for reducing risks of fire; and in one 
unt point hospitals have an advantage over almost all 
Jublic institutions in having virtually a watch on 
loor in the shape of nurses, who are never absent. 

repeat that exhaustive recommendations in the case 
individual building could only be drawn up upon a 
such as would be made by an experienced fireman, 
the particular institution. But we enclose in an 
ix a series of suggestions framed entirely with the 
f helping existing authorities in existing circum- 
, while we do not entertain the idea of responsibility 
or the committee of the Fund or for ourselves. . It 
gain be clearly stated that in many of the smaller or 
lospitals no steps in the way of safety are possible 
with great care and cleanliness on the part of officials, 
1g watchfulness for the first symptom of danger, 
er slight, and immediate notice to all concerned, both 


et Mae 


be 
to. 

e at 
hos 


cabs 


dlie 

we telephone,- the. Londoa Fire Brigade should be 

ie telephone and by fire-alarm post in the street. 

‘ng slip should be posted near the telephone, if 
n Case of Fire.—Ring up in the usual way. Say, 


. ‘ i * 


ome. 
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‘Put me on to the fire brigade.’ When answered, say, ‘ Fire 
at Hospital, Street,’ &c., and any cetail that. 
your presence of mind dictates, viz. large, small, roof, 
basement, &c.” 

3. The regulations of the hospital should provide 
organisation that will immediately stay ‘‘ panic” and guide 
the patients to safety. If alternative staircases are not 
available, anything like a cul de sac, where several are 
accommodated, particularly on upper floors, requires 
special attention and consideration. 
ign 4 Every hospital should have within its walls some 

first aid” apparatus to deal with the outbreak. As the 
probable position of any outbreak can generally be fore- 
told, the risks should -be located and studied beforehand. 
Roof, kitchen, store-rooms, cupboards, heating-places, work- 
shops, laundry, &c., are examples of likely danger points.. 
Fireplaces and guards, gas fittings (especially swinging gas 
fittings), curtains, rubbish collections and places where: 
candles and matches are used near clothing and bedding 
should also be studied. Fire drills adapted to the special 
dangers of the particular hospital should be quietly 
arranged periodically. This location of risks is the 
essence of effective fire drill. Certain of the staff 
should be detailed to handle the hospital fire appli- 
ances and they should know this is their job. They 
should be so selected that some will always be present. 
The whole number should periodically be summoned to the 
different “ fire risks” for drill. An ordinary mop and bucket 
will prove useful, in the early stages, to splash water, and 
anvone can use thém. Should the fire be due to electricity 
or upset of oil, be careful in applying water, but rather 
endeavour to smother with sand or wet blanket till the 
brigade arrives. 

5. Printed instructions should be posted up freely, so 
that all are reminded that fire is a possible contingency. 
These instructions should deal with all the foregoing points, 
with any additions or amplifications appropriate to the par-- 
ticular hospital or to its appliances. 

It is recommended in the second class that the follow- 
ing points should be remembered by the staff when am 
alarm takes place :— 

1. On the discovery of a fire or on smelling smoke 
the staff and employees should not run about aimlessly or 
shout or shriek, &c., but quietly think and act on the 
instructions for raising the alarm. 

2. The first object is to prevent “panic” among the. 
patients and visitors, if any. $a GIT he 

3. If the fire brigade has been called, the actual fire 
damage should not be much in the thoughts of the staff. It 
is imperative to see to the removal of patients who ‘are in 
danger to safety, which is, as a rule, out of the smoke 
area, and preferably outside the building involved if a 
comparatively small one, or into a separate block if a 
large one. In a densely smoky atmosphere a wet flannel 
over the face is beneficial. 

4. Those detailed for appliances should go-to the duty 
at once, and endeavour to check the progress of the fire. It 
would beas well also for some one in authority on the spot 
to detail those who are to remove patients, and also those 
who are to receive them and see to their proper clothing. 
and comfort. 

N.B.—As far as the details of the actual steps to be taken 
when an alarm takes place are concerned, the printed 
regulations drawn up by the individual hospital, and the 
periodic fire drills, should insure that every member of 
the staff knows what is his or her duty in the event of an 
alarm of fire. 


A Meeting was held in the Mansion House, Dublin, on 
Friday, with regard to the erection of the’ Parnell monu- 
ment. The report of the committee stated that subscriptions 
to the amount of 5,978/. were collected. The statue by 
Mr. St. Gaudens cost 25,000 dols. There has been paid in 
respect of this contract the sum of 5,191/ 18s. 5d, and the 
statue and all the bronze ornamentation for the monument, 
together with the plans, specifications, &c., have been 
delivered, and are at present in the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. In order to complete the monument according 
to the.sculptor’s plans, all that is now requisite is that 
sufficient money should be raised for the erection of the 
masonry and architectural work. Estimates for this work 
have been obtained, the lowest of which amounts to not far _ 
short of 3,000/. It is considered that this work will take 
several months to complete. 
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SCIENCE AND PRACTICE." 


HE words “science” and “ practice” are somewhat 
loosely used, and it is difficult to attach a definite 
meaning to either. The dictionary does not help us much, 
and literature perhaps helps us less. The dictionary states, 
““Science is literally knowledge, but more usually denotes 
a systematic and orderly arrangement of knowledge.” 
“Practice, the actual performance of the application of 
knowledge or science to the wants of men.” From this it 
would appear that science or knowledge must precede 
practice. Sir William Hamilton has Jong ago stated the 
distinction more clearly—using, however, the word theory 
instead of science. “There is a distinction, but no opposi- 
tion, between theory and practice. Each, to a certain 


extent, supposes the other; theory is dependent on 
practice, practice must have preceded theory.” This 
appears to me the more natural relationship. Practice 


generally exists first without explanation, and science is in 

. the first instance an attempt to explain practice by theories, 
In modern times this attempt to explain is partly experi- 
mental; and experiments lead to the discovery of new 
facts, which themselves both aid explanation and require 
explanation. 

The function of science lies in the explanation of exist- 
ing facts, and in the prediction and discovery of uew facts. 
In ultimate or fundamental explanations, science has 
signally failed. No single complete explanation is to be 
found in the whole realm of modern science. Even the 
simplest of fundamental concepts have to be accepted 
without real understanding. In proximate explanation, 
however, she has been very successful. Vast numbers of 
apparently dissimilar phenomena have been shown to be 
similar and capable of classification in comparatively few 
groups. Practice then concerns itself with the doing of 
things, and science with the explanation of things which have 
been done. 

The task of the engineer is to do things, whether he 
understands them fully or not. If he waits to understand 
all the various operations involved, he will never succeed 
with his process or produce his machine. This is evident 
upon studying the process of evolution of any invention. 
The progress of heat-engines furnishes clear evidence of this. 

Science has thus acted on practice; and practice, in 
turn, acts on science. New forms of heat-engine—for 
example, the steam turbine and the gas-engine—have 
given rise to further investigation on the scientific or 
abstract side, and to-day a host of investigators are at work 
on further studying the properties of steam and investi- 
gating the properties of air and flame, so that practical 
application and scientific investigation go hand in hand, 
each aiding the other. Even now, however, after more 
than two hundred years of steam-engine practice, we do 
not fully understand all the phenomena of the steam- 
engine. Still less do we fully understand those of the gas, 
petrol and oil-engine, although active experiment in such 
engines has now gone on for over one hundred years, and 
it is forty-seven years since the first fairly commercial 
engine appeared in Paris. The practice of the gas-engine 
includes among its most noted foreign names Lenoir and 
Otto and Daimler; and its science, Beau de Rochas, Slaby 
and Witz. Of home names there are many, but I need 
not go over them, They are well known to you all. 

Tne story of the gas-engine shows the same imperfect 
knowledge, but shows also practical success attained not- 
withstanding ignorance. In 1876, for instance, Dr. Otto 
thought his success due to the use of stratification in his 
engine, while in actual fact stratification had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. His success was wholly due to correct 
mechanical detail and the effective use of compressed 
gaseous mixtures. Following Macquorn Rankine, Witz, 
your President and others have calculated the effect of 
compression, assuming simplified cases. Such calcula- 
tions were made originally in 1882, and have proved a 
sound practical guide during twénty-ti\e years. 

I mention these matters to show that the practical man 
has many serious problems to face—that he cannot always 
wait to understand every part of his field before finding a 
solution ; and that, consequently, the solution found by 
him often includes a multiplier intended to neutraiise the 
effect of ignorance. An engineer need not be ashamed to 
own ignorance ; but he must know exactly where his igno- 
rance lies, and, broadly, the proportion to be allowed to cover 
that. The late distinguished engineer, Sir Benjamin Baker, 
pS RAS RTOR AD AI gh Sk Sat TT clare ans Pap Sere ss ge 

e From the address by Dugald Clerk, M.Inst.C.E., F.C.S, 
president, delivered before the Society of British Gas Industries, 


for example, I understand, felt many doubts as ¢ 
calculations of compression strains in the long struts , 
formed part of the Forth bridge. But he estimate; 
extent of his ignorance and provided for it successfy] 
that the Forth bridge stands to-day. The America; 
gineers who designed the Quebec bridge were mor 
ticular to design it in a form in which, according to 
estimates, the stresses could be more accurately determ 
but, unfortunately, they do not appear to have estimate 
particular part to which this proportion of igno 
applied. Hence they failed and their bridge fell, — 

In many other matters we have to be content y 
partial solution of problems, and study of dif 
mechanisms which have been produced shows faults 
remedied. Where those faults bear upon the healt 
life of a whole community, engineers should take a 
serious view of their responsibilities. In the matte 
example, of the enormous extension of the use of moto; 
and motor ’buses, with petrol engines, it is necess< 
recognise the fact that, under certain conditions, 
engines discharge as much as Io per cent. of the pois: 
gas—carbonic oxide—into the street. It is the engi 
duty to study these conditions, and to so arrang: 
mechanism as to make life in our large towns healthy 
safe. 

This question of carbonic oxide arises in matters 
closely interesting the members of the Society of B 
Gas Industries. It is the ambition of all gas men, if] 
so call them, to find as many uses for coal gas as pos; 
and they have been enormously successful, both as to 
and motive power. If gas consumption is to greatly inc 
in gas-fires and gas-stoves, it appears to me desirable 
you should study the problem much more closely tha 
yet been done. A great mistake is made by man’ 
engineers—and, I may say, journalists. They trea 
consumption of gas in closed spaces as if the matters 
considered were merely those of consumption of ox 
and its replacement by carbonic acid gas. I agree thi 
far as the production of carbonic acid is conce 
there is no great harm in open gas-stoves or in closed 
fires. The conditions of combustion of gas, however 
such that, unfortunately, carbenic oxide is readily prodi 
and this, it cannot be too clearly recognised, is a 1 
poisonous gas. So far as present open gas-heater: 
concerned, this problem does not appear to be satisfac’ 
solved. Undoubtedly very many of them produce car 
oxide. The test of this is unfailing, even apart from p 
chemical methods of examination. The human bein) 
delicate reagent to carbonic oxide. I know it myself, be 
I am long familiar with the effects of carbonic oxide pc 
ing. Many people have severe headaches with ev 
minute trace of carbonic oxide in the atmosphere 
many gas-stoves introduce a quite sufficient trace for 
purpose. oo a 

I am, as I have already said in another place, en! 
against the heating of rooms by the products of combi 
of either gas or coal admitted to the room itself. Itis 
to heat in this way, it is true; and the heating effici 
so far as heat is concerned, is great. But it is mot e 
heat without producing carbonic oxide in some prop‘ 
or other; and this should entirely banish such gas-s! 
unless some of you can come forward with a solution « 
problem of so burning gas as to produce no carbonic 
whatever. Even then, however, it is not advisable to 
by sending the products into the room. It is far prefe 
to burn as little gas as possible ina room. This is ¢ 
attained, so far as lighting is concerned, by the Wel: 
light; but so far it has not-been very perfectly attain 
any gas-stove. Even gas-stoves furnished with flues tc 
away the products of combustion often discharge q! 
large quantity of products into the room. This shou 
remedied. It appears to me that in designing gas-S 
some fundamental principles have been neglected. | 
well-known fact that if a gas flame, or practically any f 
comes in contact with a cold surface, or even with a 
surface at all, the combustion becomes imperfect an 
bonic oxide is produced. If the gas could be bur 
some way so that combustion was fairly complete b 
the mass of the products struck any solid body, @ 
improverment would be effected, and practically no cat 
oxide would be produced. Such a stove may be diffic 
design; but, in my view, it is well worth designing. _ 

When the members of the Society of British G: 
dustries have greatly improved their fires and stoves * 
forward to an enormous extension in the use of puch 
and stoves ; and, accordingly, a great extension © t 
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41 gas and the purification of the atmosphere. . With- 
uch improvement, however, it would not purify the 
sphere to replace visible smoke by invisible carbonic 
. Tam now speaking from the scientific side, and it 
very well be that the practical problem presented is a 
It one to solve ; but it is for you to solve it. 

have said enough to show how, in my view, practice 
des science and suggests problems for solution by 
ce; while even the partial scientific solution of a 
em suggests new fields of practice ; and so one reacts 
the other until it is difficult to say which is the more 
rtant. There is a difference, however ; but notwith- 
ing the difference, practical men of to-day should be 
ughly acquainted with the results of science, if not in 
fields, at least in their own. 

xamination of the history of the rise of any industry 
s at first a certain thing done which is useful to man- 
; and the understanding of the thing done, at first very 
rfect, as the years go past increases more and more. 
is very clearly shown in the gas industry. At first, a 
ng knowledge that coal, when heated in a tobacco pipe, 
arges gas through the stem, which can be lit; and 
the application of this elementary fact by an able man 
Murdoch to the lighting of Boulton and Watt’s works. 
1 years of practical application, and considerable com- 
ial and practical success, while yet the complicated 
istry of destructive distillation was unknown, The 
ucts of the gas-works, however, gave scientific men 
cts for study. Taking one instance only, the discovery 
enzol, and from benzol the discovery by Faraday of 
-benzol, has led to enormously important industrial 
scientific results. In the same way, the study of the 
iomena of flame luminosity, originated by gas-lighting, 
ed through many stages, until a combination of 
nistry and practical application was made by Welsbach 
Il the accumulated knowledge, both practical and 
itific. 

lumerous scientific discoveries have been made as the 
It of the gas industry, and numerous practical applica- 
3 have been made as the result of scientific discoveries. 
whole of our gas industry has advanced science, and 
| advanced by scientific investigation. Not one article 
ufactured by the members of this Society, or one pro- 
for which the members supply apparatus, but has 
1 the subject of long-continued work by many minds, 
| scientific and practical. The union of science and 
tice is becoming more and more firm. In older times 
essors of our universities were accustomed to deplore 
ignorance of the manufacturers in scientific matters, 
the manufacturer was accustomed to smile at the 
rance by the professor of the practical problems which 
tobe faced. A truer appreciation of both departments 
york has-been attained, and this was very visible in 
British Association address of Professor Sylvanus 
mpson this year. That address showed a complete 
reciation by a scientific man of the work done by the 
tical man ; and I think I can say now that the practical 
1, on his part, appreciates entirely the work of the 
ntific man. 
In a matter more nearly concerning ourselves, this 
lety of practical men has had great pleasure in co- 
rating with the other branch, the professional side of 
gas industry, and as a first result of this co-operation 
reat success was attained at the recent Manchester Gas 
bition. In my view, the co-operation of the Institution 
xas Engineers with our own Society is one which closely 
embles the co-operation between science and practice. 
h is eatirely necessary for the other. 


THE MANCHESTER INFIRMARY. 


‘HE Special committee of the Corporation who are in- 
e Vestigating the subject of the utilising of the infirmary 
its Site recently requested Mr. T. E. Collcutt, P.R.I-B.A., 
oo areport on the subject. It has been issued and 
8 follows :—In compliance with the invitation from your 
aa conveyed to me by the city architect, to report on 
Possible adaptability of the Royal Infirmary buildings 
nici meat of a reference library, art gallery and 
ad fe offices, I now beg to say that I have inspected the 
iceman building, and have the honour of reporting the 
edi aneies of my investigations. The city architect sup- 
: ied with plans, sections and elevations of the buildings 
ick . Present state, which I have found of the greatest 
in studying the problem I have before me. He has 
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also forwarded me a mass of literary matter from the Man- 
chester newspapers, including the whole of the correspond- 
dence appearing in the Manchester City News, which I found 
contained many interesting suggestions on this important 
question. 

I have made a very close inspection of the art gallery, 
and also the free library, housed in the old town hall in 
King Street. I was much impressed by the art gallery 
buildings; the lighting, wall space and planning seemed’ 
to be all that could be desired. The free library, on the 
other hand, is in my opinion housed in a most deplorable 
manner. I was surprised to find such a very valuable 
collection ina building far from fire-resisting, and I can 
quite appreciate the anxiety of mind of those who must 
feel responsible for the safety of its contents. I was enabled 
to form an idea of the size and importance of these col- 
lections and to appreciate their probable growth in the 
near future. 

I made a very close inspection of the infirmary buildings, 
in which I was assisted by the city architect and the clerk 
of works of the infirmary, and am of opinion that the 
building is a substantial and sound structure; there are 
some settlements of walls to be traced, but these perhaps 
may be owing to the nature of the subsoil, which I under- 
stand to be clay. These settlements, however, are not of a 
serious nature. 

I am of opinion that it would not be a difficult matter 
to make considerable modifications to the interior without 
impairing the stability of the general structure. Nearly the 
whole of the corridors and staircases throughout the 
building are of fire-resisting materials, but the floors of the 
rooms and wards, excepting some portions of the basement 
and ground floor, are constructed in wood, and of course 
are not fire-resisting in the slightest degree. 

In making myself acquainted with the immediate 
neighbourhood of the infirmary I was much impressed by 
the magnificence of the site, worthy, I venture to think, of 
a building of greater architectural merit than that of the 
present one. The Royal Infirmary is built in a strict 
Classical style. The architect seems to have followed very 
closely the remains of the ancient Ionic temple on the 
Ilissus, near Athens, which was illustrated in Stuart and 
Revett’s “ Antiquities of Athens,” published 1762. Atten- 
tion was drawn by Stuart and by subsequent writers to the 
fact that the entablature of this temple, ¢.¢. the architrave, 
frieze and cornice surmounting the columns, must be con- 
sidered more in harmony with the earlier Doric order than 
with the more ornate and delicate treatment found in all 
other Ionic buildings, and that probably this treatment was 
adopted to admit of sculpture to the frieze in somewhat 
the same manner followed by the architects of the Doric 
order. There can be no doubt that this sculpture was 
necessary to bring into harmony what would otherwise 
have been an incongruous mixture of the two orders. 

Be this as it may, the severe and bald treatment of the 
architrave, frieze and cornice of the infirmary buildings 
appears to me to be absolutely inharmonious with the 
Ionic columns. Furthermore, the building is not designed 
consistently ; the entablature is not a continuous feature, as 
it should be, but is abandoned in places to allow of the 
introduction of windows to the various rooms, with the 
result that the effect is not only incorrect but is very dis- 
pleasing. 

Iam sure that most Classicists would agree that this 
building is anything but a happy illustration of the Ionic 
order, and that the massing of the wings of the building is 
out of proportion with the central feature. The general 
effect is uninteresting, sombre and depressing, not so much 
from the unhappy colour of the building as to the lack of 
Classic knowledge and refined feeling in the design. 

I may be travelling beyond the scope of the instructions 
of your Council in criticising the architecture of the build- 
ings, but I am venturing to do so because I feel very strongly 
that such a noble site deserves to be adorned by a building 
of finer architectural conception. 

In studying the question of the adaptability of this 
building for the purposes of an art gallery, free library, &c., 
I have borne in mind the requirements necessary to be 


fulfilled in designing either an art gallery or a free library. 
In an art gallery the number and dimensions of the rooms 
must be determined by the number and importance of the 
specimens to be exhibited. The site also should be isolated, 
to prevent fire from the adjoining buildings and to enable the 
largest possible amount of light to be obtained. Where it 
is possible a building of this character should be mostly of 
one storey ; where two storeys are compulsory the lower 
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one should be at least sixteen feet high, and would, of 
‘course, be side-lighted. This method of lighting is not 
objectionable, and indeed for some pictures it may be con- 
sidered preferable to top light. But the windows should 
have a superficial area equal to one-sixth or one-seventh of 
the floor area, the sills should be about six feet from the 
floor, and the top of the windows should be as near the 
ceiling as possible. The rooms should be arranged so that 
visitors should not have to pass a second time through any 
of the rooms. ; 

Space should be provided for temporary exhibitions and 
some accommodation provided for night attendants. Store- 
rooms, which may be in particular cases provided on an 
upper floor or basement, should not only be absolutely dry, 
but they should be lighted by windows to the outer air. 
Large lifts should be also provided for conveying heavy 
sculpture if gallery is placed on an upper floor. 

With regard to the free libraries, the rooms should be 
of sufficient height to allow of a gallery being constructed 
round the rooms for accesstoshelves. All rooms, including 
store-rooms and repairing-rooms, should have direct light in 
the open air. 

I have mentioned these principles, as it is of the utmost 
importance that they should be borne in mind in considering 
the problem whether the infirmary can be satisfactorily 
altered and adapted to the purposes of an art gallery and 
free library. 

In the first place it is obvious that an art gallery might 
be provided on the top floor. A new fire-resisting floor 
could be inserted, internal walls could be removed and the 
nesessary top light provided. To do this, however, it 
would be necessary to block up the windows to the exterior 
elevations, with the result, in my opinion, of destroying 
what little interest the building may now possess. I am 
quite aware that it has been suggested to treat the spaces 
formed by the building up of these windows with some sort 
of sculptured ornament, but this suggestion, I feel confident, 
cannot commend itself to anyone having a knowledge of 
architecture. 

Assuming, however, these objections are not of great 
importance, I am quite convinced that it could only be done 
at the expense of rendering the rest of the building unsuit- 
able for the purposes of a library. I find that the lower 
floors are not sufficiently high for library purposes. 

It has been suggested that the inner open court of the 
building might be used partly as a reference library, but to 
do this it would be necessary to block up all windows to 
the surrounding rooms and thus render them useless for 
library purposes. Such an arrangement would also seriously 
affect the proper lighting and ventilating of the building, 
which is a very important factor to be considered. More- 
over, the maximum floor area that could be obtained (even 
including a possible extension of a connecting gallery to the 
north) would be inadequate properly to house the present 
collections. 

My conclusions are therefore that, although it might be 
possible to form the upper floor into an art gallery, it would 
certainly be impossible at the same time to form the lower 
floors into a library, and that any attempt to adapt this 
building for the purposes of an art gallery and library 
would certainly result in disastrous failure. 


EXPLORATION 


ie connection with the School of Archzology of the 
Liverpool University a committee has been formed 
for “ Excavation and Research in Wales and the Marches.” 
At the inaugural meeting Sir John Rhys, according 
to the Liverpool Courier, said he believed the work of 
this committee formed part of a greater scheme, which 
was to do justice to the whole Celtic question from the 
beginning—to language, literature and archeology. In the 
Liverpool University, which was to undertake valuable 
work in this respect, there was an unusually strong staff 
of archeologists, and he hoped that what was going to be 
“essayed for Wales would be done with the co-operation of 
the professors in the Welsh colleges. The Cambrian 
Archezeological Society, he knew, would hail with delight 
any assistance it could obtain from Liverpool. Personally, 
he had been an archeological fraud all his life, but he now 
and then was called on to answer letters from some Mr. 
Jones who wanted to excavate a mound on his farm, whose 
only quclification for the work was that he had seen 
graves dug. He usually tried to dissuade Mr. Jones from 
attempting to spoil the thing for ever for any future 
generation, but in such cases he found people did not 
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ask for advice intending to take it. The more 
read about archzology the more they itched to 5 
digging, and in the full confidence of ignorance 
did much harm. With their excellent staff of arc] 
logists in Liverpool they would be able to teach 

how to do these things without ruining the ancient m 
ments of the country. There was a great field to exp. 
Going west from Chester along the north coast into W 
they would not travel far before they saw Moel Fam: 
which probably meant “the round-topped hill of | 
mothers,” and “mothers” in Celtic always meant 
mother goddesses, which played the same role ip ¢ 
paganism that the Madonna did in Latin Christia’ 
Nobody had yet looked on Moel Fammau for traces of ; 
thing commemorating the mother goddesses, but there m 
be a temple somewhere. In the valley of the Con 
there were also tumuli, in respect to one of which he 
glad once that an old clergyman who dabbled in archzeo 
was prevented by the landowner from breaking into it 
doing damage. At Penmaenmawr there was a vast fo) 
cation of a prehistoric nature, which he hoped was 
threatened by the quarries, though that looked to be 
case. Further on at Dinorwic, the key to the Snow 
district, there was a vast mound whose name re 
meant ‘“ The Fortress of the Ordovices,” that was | 
apparently used by the Romans. He did not kj 
if it had ever been explored, but he remembered that w 
taking rubbings of an inscription there he had one intere: 
spectator, a heifer, which partly demolished his umbr 
They knew how necessary an umbrella was in the ne 
bourhood of Snowdon, but he was afterwards consoled) 
the damage by learning that the same heifer had eaten 
farmer’s best linen shirt. Aftera reference to Dinas Di) 
which the speaker said led them into the classic groun) 
the Mabinogion, Sir John Rhys remarked that in researc 
into these places they required the help of others { 
archeologists. He had no doubt that in Liverpool 1 
had a scullery—not a culinary department—but a p 
where the students of skulls and skins carried on t 
investigations, and these could give great assistance! 
the study of the subject. Opposite Carnarvon there | 
another place called the “Red Fort” on a vastly sm: 
scale, where there was a very early Celtic inscription, 
where he would like to see an excavation that might th 
light on the origin of the place. Although a poor man, he | 
spent a considerable sum in rubbing the moss from a ¢; 
number of Celtic inscriptions in Wales, Ireland and S$) 
land, or anywhere where he could hear of them, but that; 
merely scratching the surface. A great deal had been gai 
from it; but they wanted to dig into the internal depth; 
these old monuments and mounds and fortifications to 3 
they could unearth the secrets they had held solong. A; 
a reference to the forts at Trer Caeri and Carn Fadry: 
the Roman remains at Caergwrle, near Wrexham, ani 
the Pillar of Eliseg at Llangollen, Sir John spoke of | 
openings for archzeological research in Shropshire} 
Uriconium and in the neighbourhood of the Wrekin, al) 
which he offered some original suggestions. In « 
clusion, he remarked that in any town but Liverpool’ 
would be faced by the question, What is the good of 
this?” Tacitus, in speaking of this country of ours, !! 
very little was known about its history, as was usual am 
savages. In any other city in the kingdom he was af! 
this would not have any effect on his hearers, but Lt’ 
pool had a most go-ahead university, and had got hol 
strenuous men who were determined to make progress, | 
they were backed by a class of wealthy citizens who v! 
more cultured than any corresponding class in any city) 
would say, in the whole of the Empire. He therefore: 
extremely sanguine in making that appeal there. 


ESSENTIALS IN ARCHITECTURE. — 


ae address was delivered by Professor S. H. Cap’ 

M.A., of the Manchester University, to the meml! 
of the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors? 
‘Some Essentials in Architecture.” After noting § 
Belcher’s analysis, in his recently published volume, of 1 
principles and qualities to be looked for in buildings, 
lecturer briefly discussed, from the architectural pou 
view, the relation of beauty to truth, and then conside’ 
the different phases of truth in architecture—truth, 
materials and in construction ; in the interpretation of ¢ 
struction and the consequent character imparted 
building. _The Greeks, he said, were the first to study | 
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lop the full resources of their materials, with aesthetic 
derations as the predominating factor of their archi- 
re. With their persistent appeal to reason, and their 
f in reasonableness as the true basis of beauty, the 
ks in their architecture reached a level of achievement 
gh as has ever been attained ; and their work, along 
wn somewhat restricted lines, remains as one of the 
jards to which we naturally appeal to this day. 
ontrasting Gothic architecture with Greek, Professor 
yer pointed out that truth to materials, though never 
d, was subordinate in importance to truth to construc- 
in the architecture of the Middle Ages; and that, as 
pining these two great principles of material and con- 
tive truth, Gothic building, at its highest, had never 
surpassed. As compared with Greek and Gothic 
tecture, Roman work, magnificent as were the achieve- 
ts of Roman Imperial architecture, and Romanesque, 
mely interesting though its varied efforts were, and 
as were the strides it made in progress and develop- 
t, must be considered as inferior and on a lower level 
chitectural truth. Much of our modern work—probably 
of it—fell far below the standard set for us by the 
lle Ages and by Greece. Hence the importance for 
snts of a thorough study of the greatest achievements 
le past, as giving them the highest standard towards 
h to strive. 
. vote of thanks to the lecturer was passed, on the 
on of Mr. E. M. Gibbs, seconded by Mr. T. Winder, 
supported by Mr. C. F. Longden and the chairman. 


THE ELIZABETHAN PLAYHOUSE. 


LECTURE was given last week by Mr. William Poel 
in the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, on ‘“ The Elizabethan 
house,” which was illustrated by a series of screen 
ires, in which were shown ancient Greek and Roman 
ks, the forms of the ancient Greek and Roman theatres, 
the types which those of later Italy assumed, and also 
form of the Elizabethan open theatre, which was 
loped in England by the needs and circumstances of 
time, together with views of costumes and of the style 
hich plays were produced. 
{r. Poel said :—Although the Church was now separated 
| the stage and the stage from the Church, and each 
ied on amore or less independent existence, yet the 
ration had not been so long in use that the connection 
veen Church and stage had been entirely forgotten. 
seriousness that pervaded the work of the Elizabethan 
natists was partly due to the fact that they recollected 
the drama had a responsibility something like that of 
acher. The true function of the drama was to teach as 
as to amuse. He did not blame the commercial 
tre. It was an institution that could not be run on 
other lines. But it had its disadvantages, and 
moment a theatre was established that was not 
yosed to be run on commercial lines, a comparison 
immediately instituted between the work of the 
that must influence the commercial theatre. He had 
a felt that if he were in a position to dictate to theatres 
vould say :—“ You may have twenty theatres in your 
1, but only on one condition, namely, that there shall be 
otective theatre in which the interests of the public shall 
rotected and the interests of art shall be protected, and 
sh shall, therefore, be looked on as a Temple of Art.” 
commercial theatre drew a crowd who paid their 
ey for seeing what they liked to see. The tendency of 
Protective theatre was quite different. The former 
tution deadened intellect ; the latter stimulatedit. The 
'S of the ancients originated with dances, songs and 
ds, and were in part religious services. The players in 
Greek dramas wore masks to disguise their personality. 
Stage was an open one and the theatre sometimes held as 
ly aS 30,000 people. The features of the masks corres- 
ded to the tragic or comic character of the plays, and the 
TS wore stilts. The stage did not represent any particular 
e. Only the words of the poet and the action of the 
7ers constituted the representation. Such was the 
ek theatre about 458 B.C. The Japanese stage of 
ay resembled that of those early times. In Rome 
ut 55 B.C, when the age was one of luxury and de- 
ter the theatre assumed a different form. The 
be ng was a beautiful one, and then, for the first time, 
‘“ctors appeared on a raised platform, instead of speaking 
, oie ou a central space asbefore. That form travelled 
ugn Italy into France, and became the stage of Moliere. 
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The first Elizabethan stage resembled that of the Greeks 
more nearly than the Roman stage. The defeat of the 
Armada wakened the English people to a sense of them- 
selves, and was the parent of historians and dramatists. 
The first London plays were performed in a courtyard, 
approached by an archway, and the crowds and tumult 
that it gathered in the street, and consequent danger to 
shop windows, led to the providing of other means of 
exhibition. The first Globe theatre was a little round 
building on the north side of London, and in the screen 
picture they could see it and the bear garden. The next 
theatre was an octagonal structure. These were of about 
the date A.D. 1610, and nothing was then known 
about the Greek stage; the dramatists and actors 
were guided by the customs of their own country 
only. The plays had been previously exhibited from raised 
stages in inn yards. It might be hard to convert his 
audience to the opinion that the exhibition of a play from a 
simple raised stage, without scenery, was better than a 
modern theatre; but what the audience should be really 
interested about was what the actors said and did. When 
this mode of representation was lately tried in London with 
plays of Shakespeare the actors to whom it was proposed 
at first strongly objected, but afterwards gave way, and in 
the result it was found that Shakespeare’s words gave them 
everything that they wanted, and they were lost in the 
auther’s words coming through the actor’s mouth. Don’t 
run away with the idea that this sort of thing madethe play 
ridiculous—it did not. A point of the greatest importance 
was that the characters should be costumed exactly accord- 
ing to the period of the play and the dresses that the rank 
of the dramatis persone and the situations that arose in the 
text required. This had been often ignored and it showed 
a great want of intelligence. Olivia, after the death of her 
father in Shakespeare’s play, should appear in black; but 
some modern actresses had objected to that on the ground 
that it did not become them. Again, after Hamlet had 
been shipwrecked and robbed by the pirates he should not 
be seen dressed in palatial apparel. Shakespeare had given 
Greek names to several of his personages, but that did not 
warrant their being attired in Greek habits, as had fre- 
quently been the case in modern theatres. Errors of this 
sort were due to a desire on the part of actors and actresses 
to look pretty and sentimental. 


VALUER AND SURVEYOR’S EXAMINATION. 


N Ireland, unlike England, Scotland or Wales, there is a 
Government department for the valuation of the 
country. A competitive examination for a valuer and sur- 
veyor (second section) was held last month in London and 
Dublin. The limits of age were from twenty-two to twenty- 
eight years. The subjects for examination were English 
composition, including handwriting and orthography ; arith- 
metic ; land surveying, including draughtsmanship and the 
making and plotting of surveys; and either architectural 
surveying and valuing (for rating purposes), or practical 
farming, including the elements of geology and chemistry 
as applied to agriculture and land valuing. There were 
forty candidates for the single appointment. 

For English competition three subjects were offered, of 
which one was to be selected. They were, ‘“ How would a 
system of Protection affect Ireland?” ‘The reclamation of 
bog-land,” or “ Alien immigration.” Seven questions were 
proposed in arithmetic. For land surveying a plan of an 
estate was given, and the candidates were to mark in all 
the lines to be set out and chained. A field book for the 
survey was also to be prepared. For the second exercise a 
plan of the estate to a scale of three chains to an inch was 
to be plotted. The conventional manner of indicating a 
wood, orchard and marsh was to be shown, roads were to 
be coloured with a light wash of burnt sienna, buildings 
hatched, ponds coloured blue and title printed. 

The following were the exercises in architectural sur- 
veying and valuing :— 

A client wishes to erect a factory ona rectangular site 
fronting a public road 4o feet wide, with the following 
requirements :— 

Block of offices—two floors—4o feet square. 

Main factory—three floors—covering a ground area of 
3,000 square feet. 

Oil store with ground area of 200 square feet. 

Stabling for four horses with loft accommodation. 

Four-bay open shed. 

“Draw” to any usual scale, in pencil, for the use of the 
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client, a ground plan of the proposed buildings arranged on 
the site, and simple front and side elevations. 

Assume proper prices per cubic foot for all the buildings 
and estimate approximately the total cost of erection. 

Make a freehand sketch (using pencil only) of the front 
elevation of a modern house of a rental of about 6o/. per 
annum. Details of at least one window and door are to be 
shown. 

Give shortly the usual methods which are adopted for 
arriving at the rateable value of (a) private house owned by 
the occupier; (5) gasworks ; (c) factory; (d) brickyard ; 
(e) licensed premises. 

Give without comment six classes of property which are 
by law exempt from rating. 

Estimate the rateable value of the following :—(a) A 
house Jet on full repairing lease at roo/. per annum; 
(6) a house let on a yearly tenancy of 1oo/. per annum, the 
landlord doing all repairs, which average 20/. per annum, 
and paying the tithe, which is 27, per annum ; (c) a factory 
held under a full repairing lease at 100/. per annum, includ- 
ing power plant, the property of the landlord, worth 4o0/. 
The tenant has spent 3,oo00/. in purchasing new machines 
(lathes, drills, &c.), which are worked by the power plant. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


N Tuesday the annual meeting of the subscribers to 
the British School in Rome was held. The report, 
which was taken as read, stated that Mr. A. H. S. Yeames, 
of New College, Oxford, was appointed assistant director 
or librarian. The director, Dr. Thomas Ashby, had spent 
much time on the topography of the Via Latina, which 
formed part of his work on the classical topography of the 
Roman Campagna, and he and Mr. Baker Penoyre had 
visited Sardinia. The number of students and associates 
had considerably increased owing to the admission of 
students from the Royal College of Science, the Royal College 
of Art, the Royal Institute of British Architects and similar 
bodies of accredited position. Mr. J. P. Droop, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, student of the British School at Athens, 
spent November and December in South Italy, devoting 
his attention to the question of the authenticity of Messapian 
inscriptions. Miss N. Erichsen continued her study of 
villas and gardens of the Classical and Renaissance periods. 
Mr. A. Graham Henderson, a student recommended by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, pursued various 
studies inItaly. Messrs. J. Hindle Higson, A.R.I.B.A., and 
S. Herbert Maw, Soane medallist for 1905-6, spent three 
months in Rome in architectural studies. Mr. Arthur 
R. H. Jackson, of the Royal College of Art, South Ken- 


sington, visited Italy for the purpose of studying colour, : 


principally in Venice. Mr. Allan D. Mainds, Haldane 
scholar of the Glasgow School of Art, during a stay of six 
weeks in Rome itself gave his attention mainly to the 
frescoes of Michel Angelo and Raphael in the Vatican. Mr. 
Harry Morley, Owen Jones student of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, spent about six months in Italy, copying 
in colour the frescoes in the Vatican and the Sistine Chapel. 
Mr. F. G. Newton, architect, spent fully three months in Italy, 
and made detailed copies, in colour, of the stucco decora- 
tions in the columbarium of Pomponius Hylas on the Via 
Latina, just within the Aurelian walls, perhaps the best 
preserved specimen of that kind of work. Excellent work 
was also done by Mr. T. E. Peet, Mr. C. E. Stuart, Miss 
Sylvia M. Welsh, Mr. A. H. S. Yeames and Messrs. J. A. 
Bessant and Arthur Kidd, travelling scholars of the Royal 
College of Art, South Kensington. The receipts from sub- 
scriptions during the year amounted to 539/, as compared 
with 522/. and 535/. in the two preceding years. To these 
receipts the Government grant must be added, making a 
total income of 1,091/, as compared with 580/, The total 
expenditure amounted to 1,049/. 

Professor J. S. Reed, the chairman, referred to the late 
Professor Pelham, who was one of the founders of the 
school, and said it was proposed to found a Pelham scholar- 
ship at Oxford for the promotion of studies connected with 
the work of the school. It was no disrespect to the school 
at Athens to say that the lines of study in Italy were 
broader and more multifarious; for the functions of the 
school at Rome went far beyond the borders of classical 
study, and any portion of that vast field, both of time and 
space, was open to the students of the school. He remem- 
bered a meeting of scholars, at which sonzebody said, 

Roman art—why there’s no such thing as Roman art.” 
Mrs. Strong’s volume on the subject was a sufficient answer 
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to such a statement, and Mr. Ashby’s book on the Campa 
was another. A most fruitful field was before ther; 
Herculaneum, and hearty acknowledgment was que 
Professor Waldstein for his labours in this direct 
Although thanks were due to the Chancellor of the 
chequer for his aid, money was still wanting, and especi 
for the great work of cataloguing all the municipal sc) 
ture in Italy. ? ; = | 


FIRE ESCAPE ARRANGEMENTS, | 

Ee July 1907 the London Council approved a staten. 
with reference to the requirements in respect of 
means of escape in case of fire from factories and wI 
shops and certain classes of dwelling-hcuses and shops; 
accordance with the {provisions of the Factory and \W| 
shop Act, 1901, and the London Building Acts (Ami, 
ment) Act, 1905. It has since been pointed out by’ 
London Chamber of Commerce that certain slight addit’ 
and alterations were desirable. The building commi: 
consider that some of the suggested alterations are unne: 
sary, but that others, which make for elasticity wit, 
derogating from the Council’s powers under the /} 
should be accepted. The statement has been revised. 
the following detuils of the construction, &c., of mean; 
escape are now proposed :— al 


I1.—Enclosed and Protected Staircases. | 


A.—Internal incombustible staircases.—(a) The stairce! 
including landings, lobbies and passages from one fligt 
another shall be enclosed by walls not less than 9 in« 
thick, the outer edges of the steps and landings bi: 
properly supported. (d) The staircases shall be ceiled \\ 
iron and concrete where they are not carried up above! 
roof or where they are carried up above the roof and) 
liable to attack by fire from an adjoining structure. (¢) | 
staircases, including the flooring in the lobbies, appr« 
passageways, &c., shall be constructed of incombust) 
materials with solid square or spandril steps, whee sh 
be supported at both ends on brickwork. The Steps - 
landings shall be not less than 6 inches thick. (d) Spart 
steps where used shall be of the following thickness- 
(i.) For staircases 3 feet 6 inches wide, not less than 3 ini 
thick in the smallest part. (ii.) For staircases 4 feet 6 ini 
wide, not less than 43 inches thick in the smallest part. 

B.—Internal Fire-resisting Staircases.—(a) The stairce? 
including the treads, strings, carriages, landings, joists » 
floors should be constructed of oak, teak, jarrah, kart‘ 
other hard timber of not less than 14 inch finished th! 
ness (no fir or pine must be used), and the enclosure to: 
staircase should be a solid partition of incombustible > 
resisting material at least 3 inches thick, carried up thre: 
the thickness of the floors. (0) The ceilings and soffit) 
the staircases and landings, if any, should be of plaste| 
cement. (c) Asuitable balustrade should be provided w’: 
necessary to the outer string of the staircases. Ss 


I].— External Iron Staircases. =. | 

(a) The staircases, including the strings, bearers | 
supports, should be of iron, and constructed throug) 
upon dead bearings, to the satisfaction of the dis! 
surveyor. (b) The steps and landings should be ) 
structed of solid or perforated iron plates (if perfor: 
plates be used no perforation should exceed three-quai 
of an inch across each way). (c) The risers should t 
iron either solid or of a close pattern. (d) Whiere an' 
staircase is in general use, the treads and landings shi 
be finished with a surface of approved non-slippery mat! 
as distinguished from perforated iron or chequered < 
plates. (¢) All windows and similar openings by or ° 
any such staircase should be glazed with fire-resis! 
glazing, and where necessary the sashes and frames shi 
be fixed. (/) A balustrade of a close pattern at a suit) 
height should be provided on each side of the flights! 
round the landings. If balusters be used they should n’ 
more than 6 inches apart. (g) The staircases should de” 
into the outer air, at the ground level, into a public wé: 
thoroughfare, or some large open space. 


III.—Generally as to Staircases. 
(a) Internal staircases should, where practicable,| 
placed next to an outer wall, and be so arranged that pet’ 
enter them from any floor level in the direction of dest 
(6) Internal staircases should be properly lighted | 
ventilated by windows, or, in exceptional cases, other 
tive means. (c) The treads of the staircases should ba 
less than 10 inches wide clear of nosings, and the risers! 


| 
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re than 73 inches-high. 
ed with handrails fixed upon both sides thereof, and 
tinued round the landings and chased into the end of 
wel walls where these occur. (e) Where the doorways 
staircases may be used as a means of escape by not 
re than 200 persons, they should be not less than 
set 6 inches wide. (/) Where the doorways or stair- 
es may be used as means of escape by more than 200 
sons or by more than 100 persons on any one floor, they 
wuld be not less than 4 feet 6 inches wide. (g) The 
orways for access to and exit from the staircases should 
all cases be of the width in the clear mentioned above 
en the doors are open. (/) All doorways leading to 
jrcases should, where necessary, be recessed. The 
esses should be constructed throughout of fire-resisting 
terials, and be fitted with doors of fire-resisting materials 
ik, teak, jarrah, karri or other hard timber of not less than 
inch finished thickness) in two folds hung so as to open 
the direction o exit or to swing both ways clear of 
ps, landings, passageways and footways. Such doors 
ist be fitted with springs, weights or other approved 
pliances to close them after use. The frames of the 
ors shall be bedded solid to the walls or partitions. 
Staireases should be arranged in straight flights, without 
nders; each flight should consist of not more than fifteen 
»ps; landings should be provided at the top and bottom 
each flight ; the steps and landings should be of the full 
dth of the staircases. (/) Landing spaces not less than 
“eet 6 inches wide should be provided between the steps 
the flights and the escape doorways leading to and from 
e staircases. (/) All supports to internal fire-resisting 
iireases and their enclosures should be of fire-resisting 
aterials, and all ironwork supporting internal staircases 
d their enclosures should be protected by plastering or 
her incombustible or non-conducting external coating not 
ss than 2 inches in thickness. (/) Doors at the head of 
aircases affording access to the roof should be glazed in 
e upper panels with ordinary glass. 


__1V.—External Iron Gangways and Balconies. 

(a) These gangways and balconies should be supported 
1 dead bearings and be: provided with solid floors of 
‘combustible materials; if perforated iron flooring be 
sed the perforations should not exceed three-quarters of 
1 inch across each way. (4) A suitable balustrade not 
ss than 3 feet 6 inches high should be provided to these 
ingways and balconies. 


| V.—Enclosure and Position of Lifts. 

_ Incases where a lift will, in the opinion of the Council, 
adanger the means of escape, the following requirements 
ould be observed :—(a) Lifts, excepting passenger lifts 
onstructed within the open wells of staircases and enclosed 
aly with metal grilles, should not be placed near to escape 
aircases and shall not be connected directly therewith by 
teans of openings or otherwise. (4) In buildings where 
re-resisting floors are provided lifts should be enclosed all 
p with incombustible materials and fire-resisting doors 
r shutters. When the shaft of the lift is carried up to the 
sof it should be continued through the roof, and, if covered, 
un glass should be used, protected on the outside with 
trong wire guards. (c) In other buildings where there 
te large floors undivided by partitions, fixtures, &c., lifts 
placed as far as practicable from the staircases, exits, &c., 
iay be enclosed with fire-resisting materials to a height of 


feet above each floor level And above this with stout wire- 
aesh guard, 


V1. —Buildings used for the Storage of Inflammable Liquid. 
_ (@) Rooms in which inflammable liquid is stored should 
’€ separated from other parts of the building by brick walls 
nd fire-resisting floors and ceilings. (6) Doorways for 
secéss to such rooms should be fitted with self-closing, 
ire-resisting or iron doors. (c) Adequate ventilation should 
’€ provided. (d) Living-rooms, workshops or work-rooms 
‘onstructed over or communicating directly with any part 
if a building used for the storage of inflammable liquid, 
‘hould be provided with exit doorways giving access to 
some safe Position as far as practicable from the storage, 
a With doors hung to open in the direction of exit with 
only such fastenings as can be easily and immediately 
>pened from the inside. 

VII.—General. 


> @ Proper guard rails should be provided to the routes 
and an on roofs, &c., and round skylights, lantern lights 
a ntilating cowls on the roofs of projecting shops. (0) 
T gallgways should be kept up to and between all stair- 
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(d) Staircases should be pro- | cases, gangways and exits on all floors. 
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(c) All escape 
doors should be made so as to open in the direction of exit 


or to swing both ways, clear of steps, landings, passageways, 
&c. (d) All doors usable as means of escape from both sides 
should swing both ways aud be kept free from all fastenings. 
(e) All such doors must, if required to be provided with 
fastenings during the time persons are upon the premises, 
be fitted during such time with automatic bolts only. 
(/) In buildings other than residential buildings a portion of 
the upper panels of all fire-resisting doors usable as means 
of escape should be glazed with transparent fire-resisting 
glazing, and it is suggested that a portion of the upper 
panels of all other principal exit doors should be glazed 
with clear glass, the glass to be at such a height as will 
enable persons approaching the doors in opposite directions 
to see each other. (g) Windows on the floors above the 
ground floor facing the public way, street, thoroughfare or 
open space should be made to open easily at sill level to a 
sufficient height and width to allow a full-grown person to 
pass through in case of need. (4%) Windows and doors 
affording access to external escape staircases, balconies, 
bridges, &c., should be marked on the inside in large 
letters ‘‘ Exit in case of fire.” 


Theatres, Music Halls, Concert Halls, &c. 

Premises to be used for music, dancing, stage plays or 
entertainments of a like kind are specially dealt with under 
the Metropolis Management and Building Acts (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1878, and the Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Various Powers) Act, 1882, and special regulations relating 
to such premises as have been made by the Council. 


TOWN PLANNING. 


LECTURE on “ Town Planning” was delivered to the 

members of the Ruskin Society at Queen’s College, 
Birmingham, by Mr. Raymond Unwin, architect. He said 
it was true of most English towns and suburbs that the 
work of planning and construction has been done without 
imagination and without any idea of anything beyond rigid 
necessities. Our modern suburbs were planned in a hap- 
hazard way, and their growth governed by financial and 
other conditions. The idea of making a suburb beautiful 
was for us quite a new idea, but it was not nearly so 
new in other countries, and by their experience we 
could profit a good deal. Mr. Burns and the Govern- 
ment had promised that next year they would give to 
municipalities some powers for town planning. That 
these were greatly needed was proved by a recent 
instance in the immediate neighbourhood of Hampstead, 
where the municipality were powerless to prevent a large 
estate being laid out in the usual gridiron fashion. Ina few 
years’ time this area would probably degenerate into an 
absolute slum. What they wanted was the power to ccn- 
trol such plans as these. Many Birmingham citizens, and 
especially Mr. Nettlefold, had worked extremely hard at 
this subject, and in the Harborne Tenants Society they had 
an excellent example of what could be accomplished by com- 
bination. These tenants societies proved there was grow- 
ing up just that sense of corporate and civic life which 
would bring the element of beauty back to our towns again. 
They must set to work to provide the actual needs of the 
people in the most beautiful way. 

Mr. Nettlefold, chairman of the Birmingham housing 
committee, said the lecturer had drawn attention to a most 
important aspect of life, namely, the enjoyment of the 
artistic side. It had been his (Mr. Nettlefold’s) lot to have 
to deal with this question of town planning rather more 
from the business point of view. He believed they could 
prove town planning to be a sound business principle. 
Unless they could do so they would never get what they 
wanted in “ this dear old practical country.” With regard 
to the local experiment at Harborne, it had been praised 
very highly by experts in London, who gave the Harborne 
plans first place over a number of others. All that was 
now wanted was more financial support. 


The Demolition of two masonry walls in the south-west 
tower of Dunfermline abbey nave has laid bare a beautiful 
clustered column, the only one of its kind in the interior, 
besides four masonry arches, all of which are being restored 
at the desire of the Crown authorities. The interior of the 
same tower is to be pointed and repaired to the top, a 
height of nearly 100 feet, and a new floor has just been laid 
in the bartizan tower. 
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How Architects get Work. 


S1r,—I should like to revert to my namesake Mr. Robert 
Williams’s original letter of the 18th ult. with reference to 
obtaining work, for in the more recent amusing corre- 
spondence the main issue has been lost sight of. And 
though it is clear, on Mr. Williams’s own showing, that his 
own practice is independent of ‘‘a dress coat,” yet I cannot 
but think that his contempt for those who hold different 
opinions is quite uncalled for. 

Is not the world large enough to admit of the possibility 
of several roads all converging to one point—success ? 

Does Mr. Williams really believe that intelligent labour 
is all-sufficing in these days of strenuous competition ? 

Let it be freely admitted that social influence is insuffi- 
cient without intelligent capacity; but I have heard (on 
reliable authority) of a gentleman whose professional career 
was successful as the result of money and influence, *his 
large amount of work being designed and superintended by 

‘the office “ghosts,” and I think that many similar instances 
have been known. It is surely an excess of virtue (if it is 
a virtue) to neglect social chances. But there is even more 
in the question, for an architect gains great experience from 
the beneficial exercise of his talent by mixing with men in 
all walks of life.—Obediently yours, 
RogerRT WILLIAMS. 

3 The Parade, Aberewmheli : 

November 25, 1907. 


Egyptian Doggerel. 


Sir,—Your readers are being much amused by the 
correspondence on “How to find a Wife,” and are no 
doubt much impressed, as is the writer, that one member of 
our remunerative profession has a bath and also wears 
slippers. This is most interesting, for we are taught that 
“ cleanliness is next to godliness.” Good, then, “ Unslippered 
Pantaloon,” you are undoubtedly happy, for “ to be good is 
to be happy.” Oh, what bliss! no wonder you do not 
require a wife to cheer and comfort you. Apologising for 
taking up yotir Valuable space, Mr. Editor, Iam, &c., 

A BACHELOR. 

London, England : November 2s, 1907. 


GENERAL. 


The Death Occurred last week of Mr. William Alexander 
Longmore, F.R.I.B.A., Walthamstow, at the age of 82. He 
was educated in the district, and at that time resided with 
his uncle, the late Tom Hood. For many years he was 
the architect to the Walthamstow School Board. He had 
been a member of the Honourable Artillery Company about 


fifty-four years. In 1892 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Institute. 


The Commission which was appointed to inquire into the 
cause of the collapse of the great cantilever bridge. over the 
Quebec river has issued its report. The Commission finds 
that the cause of the disaster was due to making a change 
in the original designs which, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, materially weakened the structure. 


The Memorial to the late Bishop of Chichester (Dr. 
Wilberforce) is to consist of a personal monument in 
Chichester. Cathedral,- to be designed by Mr. Somers 
Clarke, the cathedral architect, and of an exhibition, to 
be called the Wilberforce Exhibition, to be given for 


the purpose of assisting those desirous of entering holy 
orders. 


The Streets and Buildings Committee of the York Cor- 
poration unanimously recommend the appointment of Mr. 
F. W. Spurr as city surveyor. Mr. Spurr was elected 
acting surveyor on the resignation of Mr. A. Creer last 
February, and prior to that time was Mr. Creer’s deputy. 


A Suggestion has been made for the purchase by the 
Manchester City Council of the site of the building recently 
destroyed by fire in Aytoun Street. The building destroyed 
adjoined the Minshuil Street police courts, and the site 


would be of great value in view of a proposal to extend 
the accommodation of the courts. 
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Mr. A. D. Price, Local Government Board Inspecto 
heard evidence in the City Hall; Belfast, with reference to | 
loan of 57,3322. which had been applied for to execute Co) 
poration paving works. Mr. C. E. Dyer, city accountant, gay 
evidence as to the existing loans and other matters. Th 
population of the city at the last census was 349,180 an 
the rateable value was 1,479,000/. The total net debt c 
the city was 3,068,532/. 16s. 7d., including 1,072,450), 6s, 5¢ 
sanitary loans and 1,038,000/. electrification of tramways 
The borrowing powers of the city under the Public Healt 
Act were 2,980,176/., less the sanitary loans, the amount ¢ 
which he had stated. The margin of borrowing powe 
available was 1,743,524/. ae 


The Edinburg Dean of Guild Court last week passec 
the plans for the concert: hall at the Scottish Nationa’ 
Exhibition, to be held next year in Edinburgh. The hal 
will form a conspicuous feature of the exhibition buildings 
Externally it is square in shape, ~ith a domical Tool 
rising in the centre to an extreme height of 61 feet from 
the ground. Each side of the building is 132 feet in length, 
and the site is convenient to the exits to Balgreen Road 
There are entrances to the building on three sides. These 
give access to spacious crush halls, which in turn open intc 
cloak-rooms and into the concert hall proper. On the 
fourth side, flanking the platform recess, are entrances to 
rooms for the artistes and for the choirs and bands 
Internally the hall is circular in shape and is in two storeys, 
Seating accommodation is provided for an audience of 
2,000. With the exception of the gallery, which is of stee 
cantilever construction, the building is of wood coverec 
externally with fibrous plaster. . Be 


] 


The Fifty-first Annual General Meeting of the Glasgow 
Archzeological Society was held on the 21st ult. The report 
said that thirty-seven members were admitted last session, 
including several ladies. The treasurer’s statement showe¢ 
that the year began with a balance of 7oo/. 2s. 3d. and 
ended with a balance of 818/. 18s. 6d. Mr. George Neilson, 


LL.D., was unanimously elected president and the Rey. 
Professor Cooper and Mr. J. T. T. Brown were re-elected 
vice-presidents. Mr. George M‘Donald, LL.D., was elected 
a vice-president to fill the vacancy caused by the election to 
the presidency of Dr. Neilson. Lord Provost Sir William 
Bilsland, Dr. Thomas H. Bryce and Mr. F. J. Amours were 
elected members of the Council. Messrs. William George 
Black and A. H. Charteris were elected honorary secretaries 
and Mr. George J. Walker honorary treasurer, eet as 


| 
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The St. Mary’s Arch, Dumbarton, has been removed, at 
the instance of the Town Council, from its site in Church 
Street and re-erected within the municipal grounds. The 
Structure is one of the tower arches of St. Mary’s Collegiate 
Church, founded in 1450 by Isabella, Duchess of Albany 
and Countess of Lennox. At the Reformation this church 
suffered the fate of many others in Scotland, and became a 
ruin. It was, in fact, a quarry for the townspeople for 
several centuries, until in 1850 the arch became “the sole 
remnant of a once extensive pile.” In its new site it has 
been removed as nearly as possible to its original site, 
where it had stood for 400 years, before its removal was 
first necessitated by the advent of the railway to the town. | 


The Cambridge University authorities propose that a 
grant of 25/. be made from the Worts fund to Professor 
Ridgeway towards defraying the expense of making @ 
systematic examination of one%or more tumuli in Ireland, 
on condition that he report to the Vice-Chancellor the 
result of his investigations in a form that may hereafter be 
published by the University. | 


The Late Mrs. Annie Fulton, of Penarth, has bequeathed 
to Cardiff for the purpose of placing in the City Hall a) 
large painting, a view of the “Holy Loch,” Scotland, by 
Mr. Greenlees. Another clause in the will affecting Cardiff 
is as follows :—" As to one other fourth part or share of my 
residuary estate, I direct my trustees-to stand possessed - 
thereof'upon trust, to be held and applied by my. trustees: 
in their discretion, subject to the approval of the Lord’ 
Mayor, aldermen and citizens of Cardiff, for or towards the 
completion and decoration of the interior. of the City Hall 
and the purchase of paintings, statuary and other works of- 
art.” 7 23 Ss Paes ee 


Mr. Edgar Dudley held a Local Government Board | 
inquiry on Saturday in Manchester into the application 0 
the Manchester City Council for leave to borrow 60,5001. 
for the purchase of the Platt Hall Estate, “ for the purposes 
of public walks and pleasure-grounds.”. x 
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She Kechi 
Oke Architect. 
THE WEEK. 

ident at Blackfriars Bridge becomes the more 
ble from the confined space in which the opera- 
sre carried on. With high bridges like the 
-idge or the Quebec Bridge it is easy to realise 
sters would follow from an apparently slight 
or even the slipping of a part from its posi- 
ut at Blackfriars Bridge height seems to be of 
ount, and the work is being executed under 
is which might be supposed to render the 
allthe workmen secure. Up to the present 
mation has been forthcoming which is suffi- 
explain why a great caisson in the form 
s] cylinder, which had been lowered without 
for 16 or 17 feet, should suddenly escape 
itrol at the moment when it had almost 
the water. Sir Wi:tiaAm Arrot, the prin- 
mtractor, had taken the _ precaution to 
his resident engineer to: examine everything 
€ caisson was placed on the jacks. The jacks 
ported by four cross-girders, and it was found 
eof them gave way, and the fourth, although 
maged, had moved.- It was not. the mere 
f the caisson which injured the girders ; there 
re been some slight motion. It. has not been 
ther the girders were tied or braced, and the 
vement of one of them if they were independent 
e sufficient to derange the supports. Indeed, 
appear from the evidence that in similar works 
srs Should be of special sections to sustain 
under extraordinary conditions. There might 
te of material in building them, but the con- 
s of accidents would be diminished if not 
Tr avoided. 


— ee 


Te having been obtained by Sir Wiuam 
at the south-east corner of Kingsway and 
ueen Street, he proposed to use brick in the 
is, but the committee of the County Council 
to approve of it. The subject was referred to 
ration of Mr. Jackson, R.A. His award is to 
t that, on the question of design, the Council 
b €ct to the proposed elevation as shown on 
ings, but that, on the question of material, the 
S entitled to require that stone shall be used 
elevation to Kingsway, so as to secure uni- 
f material in the elevations of the buildings 
lat thoroughfare. Mr. Jackson, however, in 
dum to his award, deprecates the strict appli- 
this restriction. The main elevations of all 
lings, thirteen in number, which have been 
on land belonging to the Council in South- 
Xow, Kingsway, Aldwych and the Strand have 
are being, constructed in granite or Portland 
¢ similar materials have been, or are being, 
‘the elevations of buildings on ten sites, be- 
0 other freeholders, in these roads. The com- 
commend ‘That Sir Wituram Farrer be re- 
Use stone of a quality to be approved by the 
or the elevation to Kingsway of the buildings 
‘to k erected by him ona site at the south- 
er of Kingsway and Great Queen Street,” 
‘Ses 


Cen has a right to be proud of the success 
lelican who was born there in 1783. As a boy 
seen but it was expected that he would be 
waa Some of the local trades, and accord- 
dies to a painter of lockets. Then 
es A the mysteries’ of scene-painting, 
year: with strolling companies until in his 
ya was engaged at Astley’s. It was to 

at he was indebted for instruction in 
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water-colours, and in course of time gained a reputa- 
tion. Cox undoubtedly possessed a style of his own. 
His experience in theatres made him neglectful of 
detail, and he therefore preferred subjects to which his 
breadth of handling was suited. It never could be said, 
however, that he sought after theatrical effects. Nature 
under his hand appears simple and yet grand. 
Another characteristic is the correspondence which 
exists between his skies and the scenes below. Birming- 
ham possesses several of his drawings, and they 
always seem to have votaries in front of them. It is 
satisfactory to be able to record that some local amateurs 
have subscribed and purchased 105 drawings and 
studies in water-colour, charcoal and pencil by Davip 
Cox, and have presented them to the art gallery in 
Birmingham. It was explained that although Cox 
is already well represented in the gallery as regards 
his paintings, only a few of his drawings have found 
a place there, and those presented have been ac- 
quired in the hope that they ntay be an acceptable 
addition to the permanent collection, and may lead to 
the formation of such a large and thoroughly represen- 
tative collection of Cox drawings as the public gallery 
of his native city ought to possess. It is needless to 
say the drawings were accepted with pleasure, and that 
a vote of thanks by the Council was offered to the 
generous donors. 


THE meeting of the National Trust for the Pre- 
servation of Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty, which was held on Friday last, was the first 
demonstration that the Act of the last Session had 
been acted'on. The Society has now a partly public 
character, and can acquire by purchase or otherwise, 
and maintain or manage, open spaces, buildings and 
other property. But although a statutory body the 
Trust has not yet sufficient power to prevent the 
destruction of such a building as Crosby Hall. The 
Council has acquired Barrington Court, a fine Somerset 
house, although all the purchase-money has not 
been paid. . Another. property is the fifteenth-century 
gatehouse at Westbury College. If funds were forth- 
coming the Trust could have also a Roman villa in 
Gloucestershire and the Roman pavement at a farm-= 
house at Bognor, which is the finest example of its 
class in England. Land has also been presented by 
Mr. Cuarves Rotiscuitp and Mrs. RicHaArRDSON-EvaNs. 
H.R.H, the Princess Louise has accepted the presi~ 
dency of the Trust, and under the new ‘conditions 
much may be done. But whatever may be the success 
in the future the services rendered by the members 
during the last twelve years should not be forgotten. 


THE. execution of work by the employés of a 
Corporation does not find much favour in the eyes of 
Mr. F. H. Tuttocn, the inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He held an inquiry at Sheffield on 
Tuesday in which authority to raise a loan was sought 
for replacing some of the old rubble sewers in the city, 
of. which some 4o miles still exist. When he was 
informed that it was proposed to carry out the work by 
the Corporation staff the inspector urged that it would 
be preferable to have the work done by a contractor. 
Much, of course, depended on the contractor as well as 
on the supervision and specification. But on the part 
of the Council it was asserted that their experience of 
contracts did not warrant them to try the system again. 
The inspector maintained that with a contractor the 
joints would have to be properly made underneath, and 
moreover it was not a good practice to follow only one 
method of executing works, ‘ The representatives of 
the Council and their officers did not appear to be con- 
vinced, especially as in one experiment it was found 
that 16,o0o/. or 17,000/. had to be paid after it was 
supposed the contract was finished. : ae 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SIR WALTER scotTr. | England and Scotland. Although appreciated 


N the course of the eloquent address which the 
ex-Cabinet Minister, Mr. Gzeorce Wynpuay, M.P., 
delivered on Friday at the annual dinner of the Edin- 
burgh Sir Walter Scott Club, he said :—He (Scott) pro- 
duced a pure stream of literary energy, and that stream 
flowed for fifty years and more, turning the mills of 
many movements even outside literature ; of the Oxford 
Movement in religion; the young England movement 
in politics and the Morris-Rossett1 movement in art.® 
The words do not directly suggest that Scotr exercised 
any influence on architecture. As a lover of the 
belles-lettres, Mr. WyNDHAM, we Suppose, was in- 
different to that art, and did not care to make any 
special mention of it. But the Oxford Movement was 
closely connected with Gothic architecture. Morris 
was trained in a Gothic architect’s office, and Rossetti 
possessed as much of the Gothic spirit as was possible 
with an Italian. It is easy for a rhetorician to go 
through a great varfety of evolutions’ and, to make 
them attractive because he is not possessed of a clue. 
Mr. Wynpuam would have improved the quality of his 
discourse, if not its interest, if he had definitely recog- 
nised that Scorr was a Gothicist, and that those who 
were most successful in imitating him were Gothicists 
also. 

Scotr was born in 1771. It was his pride to have 
belonged to the family of the Scorrs of Harden, who 
were typical Borderers. He was_ fascinated with 
feudalism, and the cause of the terrible mental suffer- 
ings which he heroically endured for sixteen years— 
or. over a quarter of his life—arose simply from his 
desire to make himself a great representative of 
feudalism under modern conditions. In his youth he 
was very delicate, and he was sent to a farmhouse 
in the hope that he might attain ordinary strength. 


There he acquired a. knowledge of ancient legends 
and ballads which determined the character of his: 
life. When he became strong enough he was sent 
to the High School of Edinburgh and then to the 
University. In an academical sense he was not 
successful. In his fifteenth year he became an appren- 
tice in his father’s office, and after six years’ clerkship 
he was called to the Bar. He was too shrewd a man 
to believe he would become prominent as an advocate, 
and when he was twenty-eight he accepted the appoint- 
ment of Sheriff Depute, and in course of time he was 
advanced to the more important office of Clerk to the 
Court of Session. 

The condition of Scorr’s childhood made him an 
archeologist, although at first it was displayed only in 
collecting old ballads and other poems. His pre- 
dilections were with the past, and neither then nor 
afterwards did he assume, like the majority of scholars, 
any passion for the classics either in literature or in art. 
He stood therefore somewhat apart in the society of the 
Modern Athens. It is also remarkable that his first 
experiments in literary composition which he thought 
worth publishing were ballads from the German. He 
had tried as a schoolboy to write like others. But he 
felt mortified at the inferiority of his compositions. 
Once he met with alittle approval, but he never forgave 
the apothecary’s wife who detected his verses as copies 
from an old magazine. He found something akin to 
his own thoughts in the ballads of BurGER and GOETHE. 
Germany was then endeavouring to emancipate itself 
from the French and Classic influence, and it might be 
said that Scorr’s ambition was of a similar kind. He 
next attempted a translation of Gorrue’s drama, © Goetz 
of the Iron Hand,” and a few years afterwards he had 
the courage to issue the first volume of his “ Border 
Minstrelsy.” When that collection was completed he 
published an edition of the old poem “ Sir Tristram.” 
Then in 1805, when he was in his thirty-fourth year, 
he startled the world by his ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
which, as he said, was intended to illustrate the manners 
and customs which anciently prevailed on the borders of 


public it compelled solicitors and others to look 
upon Scott as not adapted for legal work, and | 
in consequence to trust to literature for a part 
income. Pitt took interest in him and was desi} 
aid him, but he died before he could rend 
substantial service to Scott. “Marmion” an 
Lady of the Lake,” the two poems which {fe 
were accordingly adapted to the requirements: 
market, while preserving old world characters. | 
The facts we have related are no doubt fam 
our readers. . We mention them because th 
evidence that at one time of his life Scorr ran : 
risks by his devotion to the past. That past 4 
to him something indefinite, like a hazy atm 
which by contrast gave more effect to his 
Buildings were considered a necessary part 
pictures. It was in the © The Lay” that a des 
of Melrose by the pale moonlight first appear 
the verses did more to revive an interest in 
than many a learned treatise. But in that anc 
other poems castles, and abbeys were | 
a boldness which must have horrified all thc 
believed in the supremacy of classical rules. T: 
serious blots in Mitton’s great poem were supj) 
arise from the introduction of technical terms. 
great deal of the charm of Scort arises from en 
the words of architects and masons. By tha’ 
he gains a precision which was afterwards imi 
writers in prose as well as poetry. Purists mt 
been horrified when they found Scorr express’ 
self in the following words when addressing C 
Castle :=— E 
Oft have I trac’d, within thy fort, 
Of mouldering shields the mystic sense, 
Scutcheons of honour, or pretence, 
Quarter’d in old armorial sort, = 
Remains of rude magnificence; 
Nor wholly yet had time defaced 
Thy lordly gallery fair; nS 
Nor yet the stony cord unbrac’d, 
Whose twisted knots, with roses lae’d, 
Adorn thy ruined stair. ie 
Still rises unimpair’d below, 
The courtyard’s graceful portico ; 
Above its cornice, row androw 
Of fair hewn facets richly show 
Their pointed diamond form. 


The Gothic of Scort, although it was 
amateurism, was very different to the Gothic a 
by Watpo.e and Beckrorp, or which arose bi 
mental vision of poets like Gray, WARTON anc 
If Scorr imagined he was erecting a Gothic 
when he undertook to raise Abbotsford, he w 
in error. But he was not the first writer who 
realise his aspirations in building. i ae 
There can, however, be no doubt that he’ 
impulse which afterwards covered England wit: 
many churches and mansions which were all !! 
to be Gothic, however much they might differ 
Let anyone look at the proceedings of the et 
societies during a great number of years, and 


find the one subject is the Gothic church. 
who represented the philosophy of the Oxfor 
ment, considered that Gothic was endowed vt 
profound and commanding beauty that prot! 
Church will never see it surpassed until the { 
City is reached. He testifies to the influen 
Scott exercised on the movement. 

It would be difficult to estimate how ! 
French Romantics owed to Sir WALTER SCO? 
time when classic subjects held possession of tl 
theatre in Paris, a revolt began with VicTo |. 
“Ternani.” It could be described as belongt 
Renaissance rather than to the Gothic perio 
his “ Notre-Dame de Paris” the principal Got | 
of France not only supplied the title, but be 
closely connected with the incidents that it 


ls, and could not be expected to be always 
yone style; but his able henchman, THEopHiLe 
R, continued for years to display mannerisms 
ie took to be characteristic of Scorr. That fine 
‘Captain Fracasse,” abounds in descriptions of 
gs, furniture, tapestry and other properties. 
ver he went GAUTIER was attracted by a love of 
ind in employing technical terms he went beyond 
for those which originated centuries ago, 
h no longer used by workmen, were introduced as 
s the everyday language of thenineteenth century. 
be imagined that GauTIER was a pedant; but he 
iply faithful to the old belief of the Romantics, 
rds which were accepted at an earlier time, even 
ied by the Academy, could be fittingly employed 
ribing the life of a past age. Other writers 
chool adopted a similar practice, although their 
ary was not so rich in antique terms as that of the 
of “ Les Grotesques.” But the greatest tribute of 
rendered by AucustinE Tu1ERry, who declared 
as more real history inthe Waverley novels than 
e compilations which bore that name; and his 
wks were endeavours to represent English life 
ome of the animation of Scort, but without 
ort to utilise imagination where documentary 
‘e was not forthcoming. 
‘Romantic spirit revived the admiration for 
architecture in France. The Renaissance style, 
§ strengthened by the classicism of 
ton I, for a time was eclipsed. Queen AMELIA 
ily won to give her patronage to the Medizeval 
nd in consequence many Gothic churches were 
. A special department was created for the pro- 
0 ae monuments ; but for several years the 
iould have signified the protection of Medizeval 
ss. In course of time the Romantic spirit 
dand then died out, and it was succeeded by one 
a 


lerent character, in which there is so much 
idence it would be hard to fix a definite name 
Ir Wynpuam would call it Realism, and would 
ft? recognised as partly inspiring it, but there 
ifference between Scorv’s realism and that of 


LTERE SkoTE” as the portrait of ‘I’homme le 


lebre 


; een PEurope,” and there can be no question 


less fascinated by his spirit than other cities. 
mage of Scorr appears in a Gothic shrine, 
portant buildings of the city are examples 
assi¢ with which he could have no connection 
€ pleasure in any of its forms. 


OMPLAINT was lately made by Dr. WityHELm 

» Who is supreme in the museum world of 
ne it the devotion of his countrymen to Classic 
odern theories respecting it, according to him, 
en ‘on German conclusions, and during half a 
bee ast no civilised country has fostered that 
nent of knowledge with as much care as the 
cat —assicism naturally led to Italian art, and 
ay Northern art was neglected. It is, of 
> ‘0 read between the lines. Dr. Bove is 
- Of what has been done by explorers and 
and he would soon find room for noble 


ecture of Greece and Rome. A Sketch of its 
at for the Use of Students and Others. By 

On and R. Phené Spiers. Second Edition, 
enlarged. (London: B. T. Batsford.) 
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examples of Classic or Renaissance art among his col- 
lections: His own handbooks are evidence of his 
appreciation of ancient work. But as a patriot he con- 
siders that examples of all varieties of the old German 
arts should be highly prized. 

Students of architecture throughout the world have 
reason to be grateful to the Germans, who in their turn 
might sing, ‘‘ All honour be paid to the lowly spade.” 
SCHLIEMANN and Dorpretp by its aid were able to 
revolutionise our ideas about Greek planning. When 
FERGUSSON made a planof the Erechtheum which corre- 
sponded with the description of Pausanzas, clever men 
despised it because, as they said, it was not a Greek 
plan. What was supposed to be a Greek plan was 
simply one of a rectangular temple. But so firm a 
hold had it gained on the minds of architects and archzeo- 
logists, they concluded that the Greeks were always 
rectangular in their planning as in their elevations. The 
plan of the palace at Tiryns was enough to reveal that, 
when occasion demanded it, the Greeks adopted a 
most complicated arrangement for their buildings. 
What is true of Tiryns is no less applicable apparently 
to the Palace of Knossos, if one can judge from the 
portion revealed by Dr. ArtHuR Evans. When the 
first edition of ‘“‘The Architecture of Greece and 
Rome” was brought out, Dr. Evans’s name was not 
mentioned in it. In the second edition just issued an 
abstract is given of his discoveries in Crete. 

The German people are made acquainted with the 
progress of explorations by their countrymen with as 
much regularity as they learn about Court news, or the 
vacancies in public departments, or the movements of 
troops. In this country, unfortunately, similar work is 
carried out at the expense of subscribers, and in 
general they prefer to keep any knowledge which 
is gained to themselves. It is only on the occasions 
when further aid is sought that specimens are exhibited 
or paragraphs issued to show that the explorers have 
not been idle. With such a volume as that by Messrs. 
ANDERSON and PHENE SPIERS to serve as a ground, it 
would be comparatively easy to give the bearings of 
any discoveries which may be made. What has been 
done in the second edition by Mr. Puené Spiers is 
enough to prove the feasibility of having an English 
book which as respects Classic architecture embodies 
the latest researches. 

As we have said, an abstract is included of the 
important work which Dr. ARTHUR Evans is carrying 
out single-handed in Crete. One of the most important 
revelations was that a staircase existed which led through 
two storeys and which, so far as is known, is unique. 
Concerning other remains Mr. PHENE Spiers writes :— 


Among other valuable architectural discoveries are the 
bases of columns of cypress wood found in various parts of 
the palace. Still more important is the fact that from the 
charred ends in the council chamber, and impressed moulds 
in other places, Dr. Evans has been able to reproduce some 
of the columns themselves. For the echinus of the capital, 
which was probably of stucco, he has had to depend on 
what is called the Temple fresco, a painting found on one of 
the walls. It represents three temples, the middle one 
distyle in-antis, and raised above the others, which have but 
one column in-antis. The latter peculiarity is proved to be 
no mere convention by the single base found in the entrance 
portico in the propyleea, and in the portico to the throne- 
room, besides similar instances found at Phestus. The 
column thus restored tapers downwards, the diminution 
being about one-seventh. The abacus had great pro- 
jection ; and in the staircase court, where it had to carry the 
superstructure and the cross beams of the upper floor, it 
was 3 feet 5 inches square. It would seem that the Cretan 
architects had recognised that the trunk of a tree was 
equally capable of carrying weight, whether in its natural 
position or inverted, and that when employed in the latter 
position the rain would more readily fall off it, and thus 
tend to its better preservation. It has the further advantage 
that, with its greater diameter at the top, an increased 
support was given to the abacus. Other paintings and 
porcelain mosaic slabs found in the ruins suggest that 
the upper part of the walls was built of umburnt brick 
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or rubble masonry with clay mortar, and enclosed in 
timber framing, above which appeared circular discs, 
which may have been the ends of logs of wood supporting 
a floor or roof. Two other decorative fragments were 
found—a triglyph frieze, and portions of the architrave of 
the doorway of the propyleza, the former similar to 
examples found at Mycenz, aud the latter, with its rosaces 
and the undulating lines enclosing them, being idertical 
with those on the architecture and lintel of a door in one 
of the tombs there. 


The tapering column was long thought to be a 
peculiarity of the Lions’ Gate at Mycenz. But evidently 
it was used elsewhere. In the former edition the 
restoration of the tomb of AGAMEMNON was adopted 
from the restoration by Prrrot and Cutprez. © The 
gift of the two half-columns by the Marquis of S.ico, 
which are now in the British Museum, has enabled Mr. 
PueNE SpieRS to produce a restoration of the entrance 
to the tomb which is of a different character, and one 
that seems more probable. The lions and the tapered 
column are introduced above in a triangular enclosure, 
as if they formed the armorial bearings of the king. 

It is not to be supposed that the portion relating to 
Knossos and Mycene is the only alteration. Other 
parts of the chapters relating to the archaic period have 
been likewise revised and altered wherever necessary. 
‘The introduction of plans of the early temples is also 
advantageous. In other parts of the book the same 
care is taken, although it may not be apparent at first 
sight. The remodelling is so extensive it would be 
difficult to give an account of it in our limited space. 
For instance, in the description of the Parthenon there 
are additions relating to the subtle curves which were 
employed in the building, although elsewhere segmental 
and others easily obtained were made to serve. 

The frontispiece in the second edition is a repro- 
duction of a drawing by DEERING-GaNDy which is now 
in the Soane Museum, and is supposed to suggest the 
sanctuary at Eleusis. There are no actual remains of 
the building, but it probably resembled the Temple of 
Apollo at Bassae, from which CocKERELL derived the 
type of Ionic capital which he preferred. : 

With works of the kind few authors care to under- 
take a revision which will necessitate any sacrifice of 
the labours of a former time, and the composition’ of 
new matter is commonly overlooked. Mr. PHENE 
Spiers has not shirked operating in both ways. The 
new volume on “ The Architecture of Greece and Rome” 
is accordingly an improvement on its predecessor, and 
can be recommended to those who are studying ancient 
architecture as the basis of modern styles, or from its 
connection with Greek and Roman life. There are 
other styles, but none have so long held their ground 
-or are likely to be more influential in the future. On 
that account this “sketch,” as it is modestly called, 
deserves to be more carefully studied than works on 
the other styles, owing not only to the inherent interest 
‘of the subject but also on account of its manifold rela- 
tions. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


MONG all the sanitary problems there is not one 
which is more difficult to solve than the housing 

of the humbler classes. In the first place, the respect 
for property is sufficiently strong to prevent the taking 
of extraordinary measures for the demolition of houses 
which are unfit for habitation, or for compulsory pur- 
chase of them at prices below their market value. A 
still greater obstacle, perhaps, is to be found in the 
power of selfishness, which prevents one class of 
people from expending money for the benefit of 
a bh bea SI ans So ea ea a a 
* Housing Up-to-Date (companion volume to The Housing 
Handbook). By Alderman W. Thompson, chairman National 
Housing Reform Council. A practical manual giving the latest 
facts and figures. (Published by the National Housing Reform 


Council, 432 West Strand; W. Thompson, Richmond ; and P, S. 
King & Son, Westminster.) 
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another class. It is easy to believe that 
number of those who live in slums could, if th 
industrious and sober, afford to rent rooms in ho 
a better class. Their misery is looked on by n 
the wealthy as if it should be a spur to i 
exertion. It is not sufficiently realised that ins; 
quarters enable diseases to increase in inteteit| 
at last the occupants of the most costly hous) 
become victims to them. But fear of contagi 
unquestionably exercised sufficient influence t 
about a great change. The extent of it can be « 
comparing Alderman THompson’s “ Handboo ) 
was issued in 1903, and the supplement which }, 
appeared. | 

In the first paragraph he is able to adm 
although much remains to be done, yet “ overcr: 
kas decreased ; a smaller number of persons are fi 
one-room dwellings ; the number of persons per} 
slowly but surely growing less; some of the most 
of the old slums have been cleared or improved, wi 
liberal provision of better and cheaper transit, es) 
by electric tramways and electric trains, hag hice 
the dispersion of the population from some of tl 
crowded centres.” Much more would have been | 
plished if the Legislature as well as individua 
able to realise that the lives of human beings | 
stake, and that arrangements for their prese) 
need not necessarily be uniform with those pi 
which prevail in ordinary trading. “Maly bya 
land make no difference between the offers of s) 
authorities and those of railway companies. TI: 
no fund existing from which money can be o| 
on terms suited to the circumstances of the 
and by-laws generally insist on methods which , 
costly. Benevolence finds other channels for its i 
and improvements in house- building are e: 
when taken up by individuals to return } 
on the outlay which will compare with ‘inter 
railway shares. It is not therefore surprising 
improvements, as shown in some of the illus! 
to Mr. Alderman THompson’s book, as in Birmi: 
are not always suggestive of a transformatior 
the removal of a few houses or other obsti 
although it may appear of little account to lovers 
picturesque, has an important meaning to peop 
have to live in such districts. The difficulty 
quiring property is suggested by an experin 
Notting Dale, Kensington. The general death 


49.5. It could not be announced that an impro 
was contemplated, or the value of the hovels 
ascend. A fund was advanced on the personal j 
sibility of the Mayor. Leasehold ground ren! 
purchased at 200/. per house. But when it was: 
a public work was about to be undertaken, the J 
others rose to 300/. The alterations wee 
in some cases for 60/. per room, and in othe! 
cost 129/. In one respect the scheme was 4 - 
Out of 350 tenants who were rehoused in A 
84 had lived in the houses in their primitive 
which shows that some people prefer to vegetate! 
unsatisfactory surroundings. cae. 

In England 5,900 block dwellings have been 
since 1903; more than three-fourths belong to L 
and four-fifths of the rooms. Very few adc 
block dwellings, says Mr. THompson, have bee 
in English towns.. He calculates “that a week's 
are required to pay a month’s rent in mumicipa’ 
dwellings, except in Scotland, where the workmé 
a smaller part of his income for house room tl 
English workman, by the simple expedient of ac 
a smaller number of rooms in his dwelling.” 
flats and-cottages appear of late years to fin 
with the working classes. Of the last those 
150/. and under are, we learn, fast becoming 4 
able total. 

It is shown that the effects of the County Ce 
housing experiments in London are that the dea 
has fallen 30 per cent. in seventeen years, and that} 


pal 


yn 


00 extra lives were saved in 1905 ascompared with 


-1900. The interest on sinking fund of all the 
lings amounts to 47.86 per cent. of the gross 
al, and the working expenses to 40.23 per cent. 
n 1894 to March 1906 a sum of 56,882/. has been 
jorarily defrayed out of the rates, of which a sum 
7,798/. has already been repaid out of revenue, 
ing anet contribution from the rates of 39,084/, 
g mainly to the fact that during the time the 
es are being erected, and before any rent can be 
ved from them, thé expenditure is bearing interest 
rings back no return.” . 

iverpool is making most creditable efforts to over- 
» the housing difficulty, which used to be exhibited 
le of its worst forms in that city. Nearly 5,000 
s have been provided by the Corporation. No less 
8,000 houses had to be removed ; the clearance or 


jase of land cost about 500,000/. and building | 


oof, In the Hornbury Street area the cost of 
ing has averaged about 6s/. per room, which is 
| to tos. per square foot of floor area, or 56/. per 
cubic feet of room space. The floors are con- 
ted of small steel joists and coke-breeze concrete, 
hich the flooring-boards are nailed direct. The 
oration buildings do not appear to have interfered 
ordinary enterprise, especially in the suburbs. 
riptions are also given of what has been done by 
te effort and co-operative societies throughout the 
ry. When another supplement is published by 


THOMPSON, it will no doubt be possible to include | 


ts of the Sutton Housing Trust. Apparently, 
the testator desired was to provide houses for the 
st class that can contrive to pay a rent, however 
xamples ate given from some of the cottage exhi- 
is. In several towns municipal cottages have 
erected, some for less than r50/. each, while others 
nly slightly in excess. Alderman Tuompson has 
something to say concerning town development, a 
ct that may be discussed in the next Parliamentary 
m. He considers that new styles of streets are 
red, and he refers as an instance to Earswick 
| village, where the macadamised roadway, only 
et wide, is bordered by strips of grass 6 feet wide 
‘simple path. There is consequently a width of 
st between the cottages. As they are let at 18/1 a 
he outlay on an ordinary 40-feet road could never 
-ouped. 

addition to the information concerning the English 
iments a very interesting part of the volume 
$ to foreign practice, which is carried out sometimes 
Inicipalities, sometimes by the police department. 
nnot be said that more facilities exist than in 
ind, Where there is compulsory purchase the 
i fixed by tribunals or experts. In Paris no 
1S to be less than 12 metres wide. In Italy the 
works for working-class houses are carried out 
- Municipality. The advances by the State, it is 
°SS tO Say, are small when compared with England. 
a at present is apparently more crowded than 
Mm atits worst; 43 per cent. of the population live 
ellings of one room, Or a room and akitchen. For 
n to one-sixth of the population one or two 
ave to accommodate from six to more than ten 
ants, The greater number of the working classes 
‘Romadic life, for a fourth of the people are liable 
S to be turned out at a fortnight’s notice. 

lildings which have to be erected on the cheapest 

© not afford opportunities for the display of 
“cture. In the smaller houses and cottages efforts 
casionally made to avoid the monotony which for 
nla characteristic of expensive houses in the 
ae Y Streets of London. It may not be profit- 
aad Bontect to devote so much labour to humble 
pale. at is Seen in some cottage settlements 
al Se ention for skill in producing pleasing 
ouee ifficult conditions, 
a Up-to-Date ” truly suggests the character 
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of Alderman Tuompson’s supplementary volume. Asa 
pioneer he has become acquainted with all the difficulties 
of the subject, and there is no official publication from 
which a tithe of the information to be found in his pages 
can be obtained. It is difficult to estimate the utility of 
such a guide-book to those who desire to initiate or to 
aid in improvement schemes. 


WHITEHALL PALACE. 


se LECTURE was given at the Royal United Service 
Institution by Canon Edgar Sheppard, sub-dean of 
His Majesty’s Chapels Royal, on “‘ Whitehall Palace and the 
Site of the Execution of Charles I.” Whitehall, he said, 
was a term still associated with all the Royal palaces in 
England, as well as with many old castles, and, historically, 
with the place of assembly for peers in Parliament. In 
the case, however, of the Royal Palace of Whitehall, the 
title had been, so to speak, specialised. What was once 
York House had since the days of Henry VIII. enjoyed the 
proud distinction of being the Whitehall of all the palaces. 
The palace was erected on a site originally occupied by a 
large mansion built in the year 1240 by Hubert, or Hugo de 
Burgh, Earl of Kent, and it came into the Possession of the 
Preaching or Black Friars. In 1248 they sold the palace to 
Walter de Grey, Archbishop of York, who died in 1255, 
and from that time until the fall of Cardinal Wolsey—a 
period of nearly three centuries—it was the London 
residence of the occupants of the see of York, thirty 
of whom dwelt there in their official capacity. The 
building was accordingly known during that period as 
York House. It was during the residence of Cardinal 
Wolsey that York Place began to be invested with that 
splendour which was usually ‘associated in our minds with 
the word palace. Wolsey was the last archbishop who 
occupied York House. Upon his disgrace in 1529 it was 
delivered to the king by charter, and in the summer of 
1536 another Act was passed which annexed it to the 
ancient Palace of Westminster, whereupon, according to 
Brayley, the king changed the name and called it the 
King’s Manor of Westminster and no more York Place. 
The acquisition was a very convenient one, for not only 
had the old palace of the king—in the Palace Yard at 
Westminster—fallen into decay and ruin, but the Court 
was without any residence in that quarter at that time, 
where its seat was usually held. In Whitehall then— 
after various alterations and buildings had been com- 
pleted—the king fixed his Royal residence, and it was 
the dwelling-placé of his successors till the disastrous 
fire in 1698. The Royal mansion extended, so we were 
told, from Scotland Yard on the north to Cannon Row and 
the top of Downing Street on the south, and east and 
west from the Thames to St. James’s Park. Very little 
was done to improve it in the reigns of Edward VL, 
Mary I. and Elizabeth. It had fallen into a dilapidated 
condition in the time of James I., and the king thought 
it desirable to rebuild it on a magnificent scale. For this 
purpose he secured the services of Inigo Jones, but the 
only part of the plan that was carried out was the 
Banqueting House, a circumstance owing, it was stated, to 
the immense extravagance of the Court. With the fall of 
the House of Stuart the old Palace of Whitehail ceased 
practically to exist. The Banqueting House, or Hall, was 
the only important portion of this famous palace that now 
existed. There was no building in London more senti- 
mentally and historically Connected with the life of the 
nation, and it was strange to reflect upon the various uses 
to. which it had been put in the course of its existence.. 
Installations, masques and other ceremonies had from time 
to time taken place within its walls. In the reign of 
Charles II. it was the scene of a sale of the famous collection 
of pictures of the Duke of Mantua. Upon the accession of. 
George I. it was converted into a Chapel Royal, thouglr 
never consecrated, and was used as such for the perform- 
ance of Divine service till the autumn of the year 1890, 
when it was lent by Queen Victoria to the Royal United 
Service Institution. The Banqueting House was completed 
within the space of three years at a cost of 14,940/. 4s. It 
was part of a design intended to cover a space of 1,152 feet 
by 874 feet, and it was the only portion of King James's 
vast scheme for rebuilding Whitehall Palace which was 
ever carried out. The chief point of interest in the 
interior of the building was the ceiling, for which 
Charles I. at the beginning of his reign in 1630 invoked 
the services of Rubens, who had been sent to England by 
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was paid 3,o00/, for the work, in which, according to Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, he was assisted by Jordaens. Thesketches 
were made in England, probably upon the spot, but the 
actual painting was executed and completed in Antwerp in 
the year 1635. It was a fact, as interesting to learn as it 
was tantalising to reflect upon, that Charles I. was in treaty 
with Vandyke to paint on the walls of this chapel the history 
of the Order of the Garter, but death prevented that artist 
from entering on his task, as the outbreak of the Civil War 
would have prevented him from completing it or being paid 
for it had he lived. After describing the gateways of the 
palace and other features, Canon Sheppard quoted the 
views held by various authorities on the subject of the site 
of the execution of Charles I., also Lord Beaconsfield’s 
advice to a lad, “Never ask who wrote the ‘ Letters. of 
Junius’ or on which side of Whitehall Charles I. was 
beheaded, or you will be considered a bore.” The lec- 
turer examined in detail points in dispute as to the 
position of the scaffold and the access to it. Suim- 
ming up the results towards which conflicting views 
tended, and supporting himself by the evidence set forth by 
the late Sir Reginald Palgrave in his letter to the Zzmes, 
May 17, 1890, he inclined to the view that the king was 
executed under the second or third window in the open 
street facing the Horse Guards, and that the window from 
which he stepped on to the scaffold was in a small building 
abutting on the north side of the present Banqueting House. 
Herbert in his “Memoirs” said :—“The king was led 
along all the galleries and Banqueting House, and there 
was a passage broken through the wall by which the king 
passed to the scaffold.” Mr. B. E. Sargeaunt had found 
that at the north end of the hall the brickwork was only a 
foot thick, and his idea was that access to the scaffold was 
at that point. 


EDINBURGH ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB. 


FTER a lapse of three years, another exhibition of the 
Edinburgh Arts and Crafts Club in the Lower Dean 
Studio, Belford Road, was opened by Sir Rowand Anderson. 
Having declared the exhibition open, he said.:—Since the 
establishment of the Club in 1898 their work had been 
progressing in character and scope. It was carried on on 
true lines, and would in time bring about a wider and more 
catholic view of what art was, because the more it was 
known the better it would be appreciated. While they 
were doing good work, they had much still to accomplish, 
‘and they had one or two serious obstacles in their path. 
One of these was the blighting influence of machinery, and 
capitalists using it to produce the talse and the untrue for 
no love of art, but for the sole purpose of personal profit. 
He was not going to condemn machinery as an unmixed 
evil—far from it. Without machinery and exact science we 
never could subdue nature and ameliorate life as we 
were now doing. What he objected to was capital 
using machinery to supply the uneducated masses, high 
and low, with the spurious and the false. That phase 
of comn:ercialism was like a great octopus; as soon as 
the cultured few showed their appreciation of anything that 
was really good, its long tentacles would seize on it, and 
the market would be flooded with cheap and spurious 
imitations. In doing that the public taste-was warped and 
degraded, until it had culminated in the falsification and 
the adulteration of almost everything that was made. 
Another obstacle to their progress was the overpowering 
influence of the picture painter. He alone was talked of 
and written about as an artist, and art literature was almost 
exclusively confined to picture painting. Painting and 
sculpture had been too much dissociated from the con- 
structive arts. A sculptor was only recognised as such if 
he could make white marble busts or figures, a material 
unfit for our climate, and generally out of harmony with its 
surroundings. Sculpture could never flourish as it once 
did until it was intimately associated with architecture and 
executed in the stone of the building, and not in marble. 
The same might be said of some of the other arts—for 
example, stained glass. The custom of calling in a picture 
painter as an arbiter and adviser was responsible for most 
of the bad glass we saw about us, and all but a few 
windows were merely transparent pictures. Even archi- 
tecture had suffered from the same cause. When 
plans of buildings had to be submitted to the Town Council, 
it was always a picture painter who was called in to-guide 
and advise them, and as the only thing he could speak about 
was the sky-line and the so-called grouping of the masses, 
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the Infanta Isabella as ambassador from Flanders. Rubens ! the essentials and fitness of a building were overloo! 
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and in one case that he knew of the plans had, from de: 
in these essentials, to be withdrawn, although the sky: 
had been blessed by the picture painter and the Co, 
had meekly accepted his verdict. But he must not uni 
magnify these obstacles. There were now signs of bi 
times, and a truer and sounder knowledge and appreciz 
of art prevailing everywhere. They must always | 
material and the purpose dominate the desig 
personality of the designer should always be seen in it 
was in a workshop like that, where the arts and the c| 
were combined in one individual, as it should be, that! 
traditions of true art could be recovered. In his opir 
the admirable work which they had produced in n; 
departments had vindicated their title to be looked }, 
and recognised as artists in the fullest sense of the wo, 
oi 


ARCHITECTURE IN CARLISLE, | 
HE opening lecture of the session of the Cumber; 
“and Westmorland Society of Arts and Crafts, on “’ 
Rise and Progress of Architecture in the Diocese of Carl) 
was given by Mr. J. H. Martindale, F.R.1.B.A,, in the 
gallery of Tullie House. The Bishop of Barrow Pres¢ 
and there was a fair attendance. — Bee 
The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said tha: 
architecture of Cumberland was a very a ial 


i 


for in many respects it had different qualities from}! 
architecture of other counties. Cumberland stood by i 
as a border county, and in many respects that fact: 
modified its architecture. The manor-house which 
met with in more peaceful counties in Cumberland took) 
form of the pele tower or fortified tower more or less ;) 
even in church architecture they found that it had } 
modified also in that way, many of the churches having } 
really the little fortresses of the village in which 
parishioners might take refuge in timeof danger, ‘i 
had many interesting churches close to them. The al 
tecture of Warwick, for instance, was a puzzle. The» 
end of it really looked off the line, but if they looke 
they would see that it seemed to have been fortified a1) 
have been the stronghold of the village, the windows i 
so narrow and the walls sloping just like the lower wal 
a tower. Then there was that interesting church at Bo 
which looked as if it had been taken up out of Tourain¢: 
dropped down in the middle of Cumberland. It looke) 
if some Cumberland squire during- the time of the Fri 
wars had followed his sovereign to that country and bro} 
some builder from France to build that church at Bolto) 
Mr. Martindale in the course of his lecture, a 
illustrated with numerous slides of old churches, abt 
castles, &c., according to the Carlisle Journal, said 1 
except for the excellent work done by the Cumberland: 
Westmorland Antiquarian Society very little had | 
written about the architecture of the two counties. f 
man in his ‘‘ Styles of Architecture” enumerated a fe) 
their ancient churches and fewer domestic build 
Geographical position and geological formation had alii 
influenced architecture, therefore in Cumberland and Ws 
morland, being Border counties with extended seabi 
and on the more ancient rock strata, they found p 
influences at play. Roman, Saxon, Dane, together wit) 
“canny Scot,”, had for the last 2,000 years contende 
their beautiful hills and lakes and had made them! 
battlefield of clans, with the inevitable result that trace 
the strife were left on the people of the two counties! 
on their architecture. In dealing with the buildings 1” 
northern counties they had two very important comsicf 
tions to’‘make. First, that all architecture in the North / 
some twenty, thirty or even fifty years later in date th 
the South, and therefore the changes in style or new feat : 
required some years before they were published in 
architectural journals of Cumberland and Westimor! 
and secondly, that the native sturdy independence I 

contempt for rule and fashion were shown by the arc 

using certain features in almost all periods. The eccl 
tical architecture of the diocese had a distinctive tyPe : 
style of its own. Owing ina great measure to the har F 
unyielding nature of their building stone generally 
churches were small and unassuming, consisting © “ 
I 


chancel and belicot in place of a tower, or with a very * 
tower. They. had comparatively few large tower” 
fewer Medizeval spires. They saw none of the magn | 
west end types of Somerset towers and East Anglian : : 
in the district, but had a unique example of a central 
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stmel. On the other hand, if they had none of the 
5 mentioned they had a number of small whitewashed 
shes in the diocese which were beautiful objects in the 
cape. They had very few striking examples of the 
vated and Perpendicular periods, with the exception 
he choir in the cathedral, Cartmel, Greystoke, 
portions of Kirkby Stephen, Brigham and Kendal. 
eature of all others which struck every,observer and 
iven the name to the style of the fourteenth century, 
je geometrical tracery in the windows, was superbly 
sented in the east window of Carlisle Cathedral, 
rsally acknowledged the most beautiful window of its 
n England. Old churches were seldom taken down, 
ilarged, and the builders always tried to arrange for 
e during the alterations, and to that principle they 
the historical interest and much of the beauty of their 
hes, In all their churches most striking details might 
und, and many of them had been ably treated by 
1 Bower in his papers on piscinz and effigies, brasses 
nural decorations in the diocese. There was an 
ious fund of interesting information in most of 
shurches. Of the 164 churches in Cumberland alone 
fifty-six were ancient buildings, retaining main walls 
wiginal divisions of plan, and between forty and 
more were rebuildings on ancient sites, and had 
ents in the shape of old details, stones and fittings 
vorated in the present structures. The lecturer also 
with military and domestic architecture from the time 
» Saxons, and especially with the period succeeding 
mquest. He exhibited slides of Carlisle, Naworth and 
castles, including Highhead before it underwent 
tion by Judge Hills, and described their leading 
es. The castles of about the period of the Conquest 
of two types, those with the shell keep and those with 
sctangular keep. The best kind of shell keep was at 
rmouth, and Carlisle, Brougham and Appleby were 
xamples of the rectangular type. He quoted an 
sting account of the state of the defences of the 
ih border written in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
astles mentioned in the account were Bewcastle, a 
of great defence; Rowcliff, Carlisle, “a place of 
respect”; Drumburgh, “neither castle nor tower, 
house of convenient strength and defence” ; Bowness 
:or Tower belonging to the parsonage, “ adjoining to 
’a erick which divideth the English and Scotch 
8”; and “ Woulstre Castle,” which was described as 
t about “four houres boting over the sea crick to 
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CROSBY HALL. 


E local government, records and museums com- 
mittee of the London County Council have prepared 


lowing report :— 
2 Fegret to report that we have ascertained that the 
ations of the Crosby Hall Preservation Committee 
been unsuccessful, and that there is danger of 
ition commencing almost immediately. In these. cir- 
ances we have considered whether, all other 
fours having failed, it would be possible for the 
il, as a last resort, to make an effort to preserve 
7 Hall. After much consideration we are prepared 
mit to the Council a scheme which appears to us well 
ited to bring about the desired result. 
vill be remembered that a sum of about 60,000/. has 
y been subscribed towards the preservation of the 
nd there are indications that this amount would be 
sed if there were a real chance of success. If the 
sferred to were transferred to the Council, the Council 
be enabled to purchase the whole site, including 
7 Hall, at its fair market value, and would at the same 
€ iM a position to offer great inducement to a tenant 
*the surplus site and use the hall for such purposes 
Would be available for under agreement with the 
il, The consideration to be paid need only be suf- 
to Cover the cost to the Council involved in the pay- 
>t Interest on, and repayment of, the purchase money 
»900/, and the amount of interest aud repayment 
_fecrease yearly until it was extinguished in sixty 
hese Under such an arrangement no charge would 
pa the county rate. 
Sipe help feeling that the bank would not wish to 
lit Je way of the Council acquiring the site on these 
‘hale te understood that the first proposal for the use 
thawte Ould be made to the bank. The bank would, 
_--*t@Ms rendered possible by the Council's inter- 
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vention, be able to secure the surplus site at no higher price 
than they have paid for it, and to rent the hall at a consider- 
able reduction on the commercial value of the Site, this 
reduction enabling them to secure any further accommoda- 
tion they may require without any extra charge to them- 
selves. 

The disinclination of the bank to retain Crosby Hall 
under their present scheme is, we understand, due to the 
fact that they have been advised that, having regard to the 
area which the hall occupies, sufficient use could not be 
made of it as it stands to justify the expenditure incurred. 
With the assistance, however, of the 60,000/, subscribed by - 
the public the Council would be in a position to make an 
Ar aug ceRt with the bank which would get over this diffi- 
culty. 

If, however, the bank did not see their way to negotiate 
for the site on these lines, although they might be prepared 
to allow the Council to purchase it, there would still remain 
other business means of letting the site, and at the same 
time preserving the hall. We believe that the bank would 
assist the Council in its efforts to satisfy the public demand 
for the preservation of this historic building. For this 
purpese it is essential that two conditions should be 
observed—(1) That the bank agree to the acquisition of 
the property by the Council; and (2) that the Crosby Hall 
Preservation Committee undertake to transfer to the Council 
the sum which the public has subscribed towards the 
preservation of the hall. It would be useless for the Council 
to take any steps unless both these conditions were secured. 
With them in hand we believe that arrangements can be 
made suitable to the desires of the bank and of the Council 5 
without them the present proposal falls to the ground. 

It will be seen therefore that if such a scheme as is 
outlined above were carried through, at the end of sixty 
years the Council would have in its possession, on behalf 
of the public, the hall free of any encumbrance. During 
the intervening period it seems possible that the use of the 
hall by the public would be restricted, but in any case the 
building would have been saved. 

We are informing the finance committee of our inten- 
tion to submit this report to the Council, and, in view of 
the very great urgency of the matter, we have asked them 
to consider the financial proposals of the scheme as it may 
be settled by us so that it may be considered by the 
Council on December 10. Our present recommendation is 
limited to power to negotiate, it being necessary for the 
Council to direct us to take these initial steps, so that if 
they are successful we may at a later stage present our 
completed scheme for consideration. These negotiations 
would not commit the Council to approval of any scheme, 
but would indicate the earnest desire of the Council to take 
into consideration the question of completing, on behalf of the 
public, an effort which we believe has only failed to succeed, 
owing to the short time at the disposal of those who conducted 
the negotiations. We recommend :—" That in view of the 
imminent risk of Crosby Hall being destroyed unless 
immediate action is taken, the local government, records 
and museums committee be authorised to ascertain whether 
the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China would 
sel] to the Council the site they have purchased, which in- 
cludes Crosby Hall, and whether the Crosby Hall Preserva- 
tion Committee would be prepared to hand over to the 
Council the amount subscribed or promised by the public ; 
and that the local government, records and museums 
committee do report whether on these lines suitable 
arrangements can be made to meet the requirements of the 
bank and at the same time avoid the destruction of the 
hall.” 

At the meeting of the London County Council on 
Tuesday, an amendment was carried to the effect that the 
committee should be empowered to confer with the City 
Corporation, the bank authorities, the Crosby Hall Preser- 
vation Committee, and the National Trust for the Preserva- 
tion of Historical Buildings, with a view to ascertaining 
whether it was possible to make arrangements either to 
preserve the hall on its present site or to take it down and 
re-erect it or any part of it on another site to which the 
public could have access, but upon the understanding that 
there should be no charge upon the county rate. 


The Parks Committee of the Edinburgh Town Council 
have accepted an offer of a statue of the late Dr. Guthrie, 
and recommend the Council to grant a site in West Princes 
Street Gardens, opposite Castle Street. The sculptor is 
Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A. 
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A MEETING of the Royal Insfitute of British Architects 
was held-on Monday. It was resolved that, in view of 
the fact that early application will be made to the 
Privy Council for the general alteration of charter. and 
by-laws, to postpone the question of closure until such 
time. The proposals for the revision, and by-laws by 
which a new class of Licentiates will be created, was 
adopted by a large majority. The Fellows and Asso- 
ciates proposed were elected. 


Ir was an ingenious idea to employ the undercroft 
chapel of St. Mary’s for the marriage of Lord Chancellor 
LorEeBuRN on Tuesday. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, according to JoHN CarTER, it was probably 
in a more desecrated condition than any other part of 
the Westminster Palace. It consisted of five-bays 
separated by clusters of. columns supporting the 
groynes. The first division was a public thoroughfare 


from Old Palace Yard to Westminster Hall; the second | 


division was made the store-room for the rubbish of a 
low mechanic and init the Westminster pillory and 
ducking-stool were placed; the third division was 
boarded off into compartments for the accommodation 
of the mechanic; while the fourth and fifth divisions 
served as a dining-room. ‘Could I,” cried Carrer, 
“but convey one glimpse of the excellence of 
this little spot to the eyes of him who could pre- 
serve it, those hovering phalanges of architectural 
innovation would soon be driven into the distance of 
disappointment; their hopes of demolition would then be 
no more.” It required, however, several years before 
the undercroft and St. Stephen’s Chapel were made to 
appear as if they were respected by the Legislature. 
This week’s event has demonstrated that the lower 
chapel, although it is only small, for it measures go feet 
by 28 feet, can be utilised for ceremonial purposes. 
The painstaking Jonn Stowe informs us that the chapel 
was dedicated to Our Lady of the Pew. It contained 
an image of the Blessed Virgin, which, he said, was 
richly decked with pearls, precious stones and rings, 
the value of which no jeweller was able to estimate. 
Great offerings were presented there, among others by 
RicHarp II, after the overthrow of Wat TyLer. On 
February 17, 1252, an altar boy in extinguishing the 
lights in some way set fire to the ornaments, and not 
only the image but a portion of the chapel was destroyed. 
It was afterwards restored by Earl Rivers. 


Ir suggested the influence of Classic art in Edinburgh 
when it was proposed to erect a copy of the Parthenon 
as a memorial of the Scottish troops who took part in 
the Napoleonic wars. The building seemed to be of an 
economical kind, and as stone abounded in Scotland 
the promoters of the project were sanguine of success. 
The expenses were found to be more than had been 
anticipated, and the structure has remained as a frag- 
ment. Various proposals for its completion have been 
expressed from time to time. But however liberal may 
be Scotsmen, money could never be found for the build- 
ing on Calton Hill.~ In a lecture delivered by Professor 
Gour.Lay before the Philosophical Society of Glasgow 
on Monday another suggestion was offered. The Pro- 
fessor said that the. committee of the Edinburgh 
Corporation had recently reported that Lady Srair’s 
house was in many respects unsuitable for a museum, 
and that the completed structure on the Calton Hill might 
be used to house the treasures of the Scottish capital. 
Apparently the financial aspect of the case was not 
considered, and it is likely that the ruins will remain 
as they are until some enthusiastic millionaire will, 
regardless of cost, endow Edinburgh with a severely 
Greek temple, 


A STUDENT of the South Kensington School in old. 
days must be amazed when he sees the large number > 
for throughout. 


of professors, instructors, teachers, assistant teachers 
and demonstrators who now hold office and recalls the 
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few masters who formerly conducted all the: cla 
Economy was then rigidly carried out, for it was 
posed that students in other schools in the Metr 
and the provinces would grow jealous if they f 
that any special favour was shown to their riva 
South Kensington. Whether the later students o 
school became more proficient than their predece: 
is a question which it is difficult, if not impossib’ 
answer. The new prospectus shows that there 
classes for modelling, architecture, design, pair 
etching, stained glass, tile painting and pottery, ; 
and marble cutting, relief ornament and design, tap 
weaving and embroidery, writing and _ illuming| 
metalwork and enamelling. The architectural « 
continues for five years, the sculptor’s and designe: 
no less extensive, and in that time an indust; 
student should be able to turn his knowledge to acc 
in practical work. ae. | 


ILLUSTRATIONS. — 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._SOUTHWARK: NAVE, LOOKING WES) 


DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 

HIS design was submitted in the recent | 

liminary competition for the new Cony | 

by Mr. W. Ernest Hazett, F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. | 

WILLoucGupBy, architects. The Council char | 

its lobbies, committee-rooms and the rooms set }) 

for the use of the councillors, together with the o, 

of the heads of the various departments, occup)) 
ground floor. 


The main public entrance -in the V: 
minster Bridge approach gives access to all parts ¢ 
building by way of the central and east and ; 
corridors and six cross corridors. Another impo} 
entrance is on the lower ground-floor level in| 
centre of the Belvedere Road front. The Cai 
chamber is reached from this entrance by a g 
staircase and hall. Other entrances are provide 
serve particular departments, and separate entrar 
staircases and corridors are planned to allow the p 
and press to reach their respective galleries ir 
Council chamber. 


The public hall to seat 800 occ: 
a portion of the large internal area on the north 0! 
site, and is reached from the Belvedere Road. 
entrances, crush hall, cloak-rooms, &c., are arrang: 
such a way that they can be shut off from the: 
of the building without interfering with int; 
means of communication. Facing the five 
a terrace for the use of members of the Co’ 
planned on the ground-floor level. Below the te’ 
is a spacious library for councillors’ use. The ! 
ground and upper floors. are devoted to genera; 
private offices for the use of the twenty departn! 
with their waiting-rooms, telephone-rooms, store-1( 
&c. Large dining and common rooms for the sta’ 
provided on the fifth floor. Residences for the 2 
taker and hallkeeper and accommodation for sert 
occupy the sixth floor on the river front. — The {| 
entrance is in the Belvedere Road adjoining the ex 
works department. Cloak-rooms for the stafl 
cycle stores are reached from the goods entrance. | 

The heating and ventilation of the Council chai 
and public hall are arranged for on the Plenum sy‘ 
having air-washing and warming apparatus and " 


fans in the inlet chambers on the roofs, and u 
shafts for vitiated air fitted with extracting fans. 
remainder of the building is designed to be wa) 
by steam-heated radiators, the ventilation , 
effected by means of fresh air inlets bt 
them, and foul air outlets connected with t! 
in the false ceilings of the corridors. The boiler-! 
in the basement is designed to accommodate ‘ 
boilers each 30 feet long. The fronts are design 


4 : f ‘f 
| be executed in Portland stone, with the roofs co 


with green slates. Fire-resisting construction 1S arréé 
The embankment is designe 


execution in granite. The estimated cost is $48,5) 
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SSIONAL TRAINING OF THE SANITAR 
ees ENGINEER.* : 
very essential that both practical and theoretical 
wiedge should run conjointly. Neither one can 
‘ultimate value without the other. We suggest the 
x course of professional training to fit a youth to 

‘contracts on his own initiative :— 
» should serve a period of, say, three years as an 
supil in the office of a recognised sanitist, during 
ne he would learn the main principles of this work 
ngaged upon the plotting and designing portion of 
. He should attend a laboratory for at least three 
of this period, and at least three technical classes a 
‘oughout the sessions. 
ye year at actual supervision. This year may be 
ed, so that for three- months he should be engaged 
scuting the actual work, for six months should act 
ent inspector on some works, and the last three 
should be devoted to measuring up and pricing and 
- accounts from the actual work. At this stage 
still something further wanted to crystallise and 
ate the knowledge which has been gained. This 
chieved by 
course of one year at a recognised institute or 
pecially devoted to the higher branches of hygiene. 
irse should consist of at least 275 full working days 
ature of superintended studies and research. 
least one year as chief assistant to a sanitist of 
ed position. This brings us to a total of six years 
ng, and he should then be in a position to show that 
astly be entitled to the degree of sanitist. 
ng this time examinations should be held to test his 
ge atthe end of the second course. This should 
im to the use of the term “student.” At the end 
urth course a final examination should be held for 
], and until the diploma for the final is obtained it 
e illegal to use the term sanitist. The examina- 
iould be held and diplomas issued by the two 
ed institutes able to confer such degrees. 
subjects which these examinations should cover are 
igly varied. The following are but a few :— 
wmatics and Mechanics.—These should be strictly 
to practical bounds. 
wy—A knowledge of famous plagues and con- 
their cause and ultimate cure, and of the history of 
of sanitary engineering and science. 
vials.—Their geological or organic formation, their 
| properties, their durable qualities; their com- 
forms, shapes and sizes; their strengths, weights, 
ion and market prices. 
—Sewers and drains; Public Health, Building and 
eal Acts and by-laws ; contracts, legal position of 
s and contractors. 
also with the various sub-headings :—Meteorology, 
, hydrostatics, planning and construction of build- 
ainage and sewerage and water supply, electricity 
im-power, heating and ventilation, lighting, kinetics, 
fs and drink, biology, diseases and infection, refuse 
on, chemistry, sociology. 
ough the foregoing list will have a formidable sound 
yrospective sanitist, there is practically no subject 
those named which should present difficulties to an 
intelligence. 
toresume. During the whole period of training it 
utely necessary to instil system into the student’s 
to be perfectly efficient one must have exact order 
knowledge as well as in one’s papers. It is not 
> for an architect, civil engineer, doctor, lawyer, 
or what not,*to also undertake the duties of a 
By all means let each have as much knowledge 
dossible ; but let them not lightly undertake such vast 
sibilities unless they are prepared to make a life’s 
of this profession. Why do these people take up 
J engineering? For the simple reason that there 
it present no defined and separate profession dealing 
1s work to whom they can apply for expert advice. 
this Institute be the pioneers of this great step and 
peas arranging the examinations so that they aim 
efinite Purpose and end of launching forth a limited 
oy trained and recognised sanitists to form the 
* of an honourable profession? Many jobbing 
S and men in similar positions would be sorry to 
s end attained, as at present their smattering in 
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sanitary work is financially an excellent thing. -We must, 
therefore, not forget that whilst the sanitist’s work would be 
noble in its object, there would also be an excellent field for 
energy and talent for the sanitist in our otherwise some- 
what crowded professional ranks. 

During the whole of the training it is most necessary to 
understand the position between the client, professional 
adviser and the contractor. Much litigation and trouble 
would be saved if the professional advisers more fully 
comprehended their moral and legal obligations. - The aim 
should be to give the full and complete benefit to the client 
of the whole of one’s knowledge, in order to attain the 
result required without unnecessary expenditure. 

A work cannot be called completely successful if the 
object is obtained at a cost greater than is absolutely 
essential. The code for all work should be honesty to all 
parties, and must not: favour the contractor at the expense 
of the client, or vice versa. The sanitist should maintain a 
position and act in all things so that every step and action 
can be justified before the highest tribunal. 

Never have work of an experimental nature executed 
with other people’s money without first informing them 
that it is experimental and obtaining their written sanction. 

If you are called upon to do work with which you do 
not feel competent to deal it is not necessary to refuse that 
work ; but it should never be considered infra dig. to call 
in and consult a specialist who is competent to act for or 
with you. 

The question of system has already been mentioned 
under training. System is one of the most necessary things 
to the man in practice. To be successful in his work his 
office and staff must be perfectly organised. Should he 
require information, correspondence or plans dated twenty 
years back, he should be able to get it at a moment’s notice. 
It is also very necessary to have perfect sympathy and 
harmony between the principal and his staff. 

If an assistant does not fulfil all requirements, it is not 
sufficient to retain him and have constantly to find fault. If 
he is not equal to his work he should be employed otherwise 
at a lesser salary, or dismissed. Friction in any office is 
demoralising. 

It is necessary, in dealing with forms of contract, to 
thoroughly appreciate what a contract is, and what docu- 
ments generally form the contract, as for instance :—The 
agreement to do certain work for a certain consideration. 
The schedule of conditions of contract which are generally 
attached to the agreement. The specifications describing 
the work and materials, and the drawings. He should, 
except in special cases, advise against the quantities being 
made part of the contract. 

In drawing up the contract documents it should be 
always remembered that it is only those which are signed 
by the parties (or referred to in a signed document) which, 
from a legal point of view, can be considered as showing 
the work to be undertaken ; no verbal or written documents 
exchanged before the date of contract will have any bearing 
upon same. It is therefore very necessary for a profes- 
sional adviser to be able to, and actually to, draw up proper 
and full specifications, plans and conditions. 

Lawyers should never handle the specifications and 
plans, but in the case of conditions perhaps it is better that 
they should peruse them and make suggestions, although 
this entirely depends upon the professional adviser’s experi- 
ence of and connection with conditions and contracts. If 
he is not well acquainted with all important legal decisions 
on contracts, he should certainly trust to the lawyer rather 
than himself. Carefully-worded conditions have many times 
saved much unpleasantness on points which, if not pro- 
vided for, would be serious for all parties. In the prepara- 
tion of the contract documents, plans and specifications, it 
is very desirable to see that every possible information is 
clearly given, and, wherever possible, figured dimensions. 
One is often called upon to give technical evidence in the 
courts; this is one of the most trying and difficult positions 
to be placed in.’ There are very many points to be con- 
sidered. It must not be forgotten that the judge, counsel 
and jury (if any), and your client are all ignorant of the 
work in question from a technical point of view. You are, 
therefore, called upon because you are an expert to en- 
lighten them, but it will be found most difficult in giving 
evidence to explain your meaning clearly and truthfully. 
Counsel have a knack of trying to so twist one’s statements 
to mean something quite contrary to one’s intentions. But 
firmly adhere to your point and insist on making your 
meaning clear. The first point to be careful of is to pre- 


. 


pare a report, so that you can, if called upon, substantiate 
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and give reasons for every statement. These statements 
should be either known facts or express your professional 


opinion, formed after taking into consideration all the pros 


and cons. The second point is to have your statement of 
evidence taken down and carefully read over and checked 
by your solicitor before same is handed to counsel. 

In all cases of dispute it is much to the benefit of all 
parties concerned to settle amicably. Should you be 
fortunate enough to win your case, you will generally lose 
financially far more than by any amicable arrangement. 
The question of fees for professional work we do not pro- 
pose to discuss this evening, but, none the less, consideration 
should be given to fixing a standard scale of charges and 
forms of agreement with clients. 

Let us say, in conclusion, that these notes have not been 
prepared with any hope of covering the whole ground, nor 
any intention to deal with any part in detail. They are 
presented to you with a view of opening up certain points 
for full discussion, and in the hope that they may form an 
incentive for detailed papers on different sections at some 
future date. * 


EARLY ART IN SCOTLAND. 


WAS the opening meeting of the Glasgow Archeological 

Society, Professor Sir William M. Ramsay, Aberdeen, 
gave an account of recent research and investigations he 
had made among the ruins of an ancient, almost forgotten 
Byzantine city in the south-west region of the great Central 
Asian plain, and discussed some of the problems suggested 
by the city’s former greatness and the present-day desolate 
and decaying condition of the region and its people. In 
leading up to his subject, he made an interesting reference 
to the prehistoric art of Scotland, which seemed to him never 
to have received justice. There was, he said, in the 
country, at least in the north-east regions of it, how far 
more he could not say, an early art of a singularly high and 
singularly interesting character—one of the arts of the 
world, one of the special kinds of art which stood out dis- 
tinguished from all others. He confessed he found that it 
was extremely difficult to bring that art into relation with 
any other of the known early arts of the world. It seemed, 
so far as one could judge, to have arisen spontaneously in 
the country. It was distinctly Oriental in its analogies, 
and was marked off clearly from Western art—from the art 
of Greece, or Rome, or Europe generally. There was an 
Oriental feeling about it, and it opened up to them a vista 
of history that had still to be traced. 


ROMANS IN THE MANCHESTER DISTRICT. 


A LECTURE was given on Monday by Professor F. 42 
Haverfield on “The Roman Occupation of North- 
western England.” He said he confined himself in the main 
to that piece of Roman Britain which covered what he 
might call the Manchester plain and its adjacent hills. 
This was in modern terms South Lancashire and Cheshire 
with their borders. It was a small area, hardly fifty miles 
Square, and a good part of it was sea or estuary. It was 
also, as he desired to say frankly, an area which possessed 
no special or individual importance as a portion of the 
Roman Empire or Roman Britain, but was just a chance 
fragment. If, however, it was not important, it was typical 
of the military organisation of the Romans and of the con- 
ditions and ideas of the ancient world, which contrasted 
strongly, and almost violently, with the spectacle which 
it offered to-day. The plain possessed importance as a 
convenient base for operations, offensive or defensive, 
against the hill tribes of North Wales. By the aid of a 
plan of Roman Chester as nearly as it could be traced, he 
explained the difference between the quarters of a legion, 
such as it represented, and a fort like that of Mancunium or 
Melandra or Castleshaw. The fortress for a legion was of 
an area of about 50 acres, that of an auxiliary regiment of 
an area of 5 to 10 acres. There were no other forms of 
fort but these two, except small block-houses, used occa- 
sionally. As to the fort at Manchester, he said that a great 
deal of information was wanting, in spite of the efforts of 
Mr. Roeder and Mr. Bruton. There was perhaps not very 
much more to find, and yet not very much could be said to 
be known of it. The very greatness of the modern city 
had stamped out the vestiges of its birth and child- 
hood. Melandra was. still only partly excavated; Rib- 
chester might yield a little more ; Wigan, he thought, might 
yield results to a careful investigater, and at Chester 
the parts of the Roman wall remaining still held probably 
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Roman sculpture and inscribed tombstones. In ¢3j 
Dr. Haverfield commended the work of the newer}, 
sities in its attention to archzeology. Liverpool |} 
examine the Roman remains of Wales ; Sheffield ar, 
had formed a Yorkshire committee for a similar | 
Manchester had its own appropriate portion in the, 
Manchester and the neighbourhood, as Professor 
had already fully recognised. He would urge th 
chester might make up for having obliterated | 
Roman remains by exploring the sites that lay so pl} 
around it. en <> 


IMPERIAL VISITS. 


eee week the German Emperor visited the ir 
churches of Christchurch Priory and Rasy: 
The Hampshire Advertiser gives the following ac) 
what occurred :— : at 
At Christchurch the Vicar was absent, and the \ 
once commenced with an explanation of the beautii 
nave, which is of Norman architecture; whilst c- 
lower arches is a fine example of what is known as; 
work, an enrichment of the Saxon period. The Emp) 
keenly interested in this, and said he had never sp 
architectural work of this kind before in any chur) 
remarked also that he was more interested in the 
than in any other style of church architecture, _ 
passed a high encomium on the beautiful work of tl 
screen dividing the nuve from the choir. ae | 
Passing through to the choir the Emperor spe) 
time in examining the splendid miserere oak 
carved monks’ stalls, which, notwithstanding the 
quity, are in still a perfect state. When the verger 
him the carved head of Richard III. and the one ne 
showing his Satanic Majesty on the woolsack, the 
was highly amused, and when it was explained {2 
latter was intended as a caricature of the Chancello: 
time, he turned to his Chancellor and laughingly re 
“ Of course, that is not intended for you.” On the ¢ 
side of the choir the Kaiser’s attention was directec 
carving on one of the stalls of the Fox preaching: 
Geese, at which he laughed heartily. — met 
Just as they were passing through the end of t 
the Vicar (to whom a message had been sent) arrivi, 
after being introduced to the Emperor by Colonel 
Wortley, proceeded with His Majesty round other it 
ing portions of the historic fabric. =a 
The Kaiser expressed great admiration at the ‘ 
of the splendid reredos of the fourteenth century, 
still retains much of its original work. He staye': 
little time examining the beautiful tracery and masi! 
the famous chantry of the Countess of Salisbury, w) 
beheaded in the time of Henry VIIL, the chantr' 
having been built by the countess for the interment | 
self and her son, Cardinal Pole. “The carvi 
tracery,” remarked the Emperor, ‘‘is simply lovely 
One of the next objects of interest visited was thi 
of Sir John and Lady Chydioke, on which are pla‘ 
recumbent figures of Sir John and his wife, the form: 
in the mail and armour of the time (1455). The E’ 
remained a long time examining this ancient p 
sculpture, and went most minutely into every little: 
and remarked on the curious manner in wine 
of that far-off day was buckled on. The way In Ww 
was fastened together was, he said, most interesting. 
The beautiful lady chapel, some 7o feet in lengt, 
next explored, and the Emperor was much interes 
the two tattered flags suspended from the ceiling! 
which were in existence before the time of the unio) 
Ireland. The remains of the splendid reredos, : 
suffered so much destruction during “ Reformation” 
was also greatly admired by His Majesty.  . 
Before leaving the Kaiser, who expressed hims 
delighted with his visit, signed the visitors’ book, the! 
scription reading :— ee 


WILLIAM, 
26 XL, 1907. 
The visit lasted the best part of an hour. 7 
At Romsey Abbey, the Rev. M. E. West, one} 
curates, acted as guide. Mr. T. Iremonger, the sexto : 
did his part in pointing out certain interesting fe: 
From the critical and careful inspection of some parts 
building by the Kaiser, one would take him to be an at) 
logist of no mean order. ee 
His Majesty was especially struck with the N . 
architecture, and did not hesitate to say he liked 1t© 
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the had seen at Christchurch. He inspected the 
‘on some of the pillars, and compared them with 
he cathedral carvings in Germany. Another point 
vested his attention was the apses at the east end 
rth and south aisles, these being round inside and 
tside. Passing through the nuns’ door, His Majesty 
dmired outside the building several courses of 
which, although grievously mutilated, still show 
ine piece of work it was. The great row of 
also came under his purview, and he wished to 
meaning and history of some of them. Even the 
which the abbey is built did not escape his notice, 
iked for information as tu where it came from, and 
{himself as more pleased in its natural state and 
red, as in some other buildings. As he left the 
the N.W. door it was pointed out to him that it was 
to replace a porch over this entrance, and he was 
5 say that he wished them every success in restor- 
ybey. The visit and inspection evidently gave the 
very great pleasure. The autographs left in the 
ook were :— William, F.M., 27-11-07”; “M. G. 
urg,” “Count P. Wolf Metternich,” (one unde- 
e), “Paward Stuart Wortley,” and “ Dr. Ilberg.” 


‘ 
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— FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION.” 


2RN exhibitions may be regarded as the stock- 
king of the resources of civilisation ; they present 
cal summing-up of the achievements of a progres- 
and mark, as it were, the milestones by which we 
e of the advance made in Science, Art and Indus- 
om the universal adoption of exhibitions as a means 
unctuating our progress, they may be regarded as 
ial feature of the age in which we live. It was in 
yat the exhibition idea originated. An exhibition 
lin that country in 1798, and the tenth National 
m took place in Paris in 1849. The success 
attended this, and the intervening displays, 
id a desire for a similar exhibition in London. 
ety of Arts had long advocated industrial exhibi- 
england, and had actually heldthem in the Adelphi 
ind following years. In 1849 His Royal Highness 
ice Consort—who was then President of the 
Hook the matter in hand, with the well-known 
at the worid’s first international exhibition was held 
onin 1851. It was within these walls, therefore, 
idea of the international exhibition was conceived, 
‘Society of Arts may accordingly be termed the 
finternational exhibitions. 

} 1851 the world has witnessed many exhibitions 
ternational character which rival one another in 
alace to palace and land to land until the mind 
(bewildered and reels at the magnitude of the vast 
‘presented to it, and from the very immensity of 
me fails to derive those advantages which a more 
display would afford. In the case of the Franco- 
‘Exhibition this perplexing profusion will be 
; it will not overtax the powers of assimilation of 
lary Visitor. It seems probable that in many of 
ditions of the future the international element will 
rather than plural in its application, and what could 
® fitting than that the two great nations, joint 
of the exhibition era, should set an example in this 
md should join hands in happy union for the pur- 
setting before the world their combined resources ? 
ce and Great Britain possess distinguishing charac- 
which admirably blend together. Each abounds 
‘qualities which form the complement of the other. 
solidity, adorned with French grace, yields a result 
other combination of nations can approach. In the 
of the world, the greatest achievements in the art of 
‘on have been the product of two races, just as the 
>wers are obtained by hybridisation. It was through 
sling of the Pelasgian and Aryan races that Greece 
d those masterpieces of plastic art which form at 
- delight and despair of the modern world. It was 
‘ombination that the Classic orders of architecture, 
ound their consummation in Athens at the time of 
| Owedtheir birth. The other great school of architec- 
F Gothic, which attained perfection in England during 
As of the Edwards in the fourteenth century, derived 
‘ME inspiration from the genius and fire of the Celt 
5g upon the matter-of-fact and business-like habits 


m a paper by the Hon. Sir John A, Cockburn, K.C.M.G., 
bee the Society of Arts, 
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of the Anglo-Saxon. It may be confidently anticipated that 
the world will be blessed with a propitious fruition when 
the ample achievements of the Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
races intertwine and reinforce each other. 

In the Franco-British Exhibition not only France and 
the United Kingdom will be engaged, but the colonial 
possessions of these two great Powers will play an im- 
portant part. Here again we have a significant con- 
junction. France, in addition to being a great colonising 
empire at the present day, can boast of a reccrd ip 
colonisation secund to thatof no other nation. The succ:ss 
of the French colonies in Africa, Indo-China and else where 
recalls the former achievements of France in Canada and 
India. In no country do the theory and practice of coloni- 
sation receive more careful and systematic attention than 
in France. Two colonial conferences were held in Paris 
during the exhibition of 1900, and it is from French authors 
that some of the most interesting and instructive descrip- 
tions even of the British colonies emanate. The French 
colonies, dependencies and spheres of influence, second in 
number only to those of Great Britain, have an area of 
over 4,000,000 square miles and a population of about 
60,000,000. 

A wide difference exists between the methods of 
colonisation of the two great Powers—Great Britain tending 
toward empirical and France toward systematic and scientific 
measures, so that an interesting comparison may be drawn 
between them. Success in colonisation is sometimes deter- 
mined by a faculty of assimilation to the customs of the 
countries colonised, and sometimes by the power of enforc- 
ing novel usages on the aboriginal inhabitants. Nations 
vary in their capacity in these two directions, but it may be 
confidently affirmed of France that she has a genius for 
both; for example, it is related that De Fontenac, for 
the purpose of recommending his administration to the 
American Indians in the West, went so far as to take part 
in their mysterious rites; while, on the other hand, Dupleix 
in the East Indies succeeded in superimposing on the 
population the system of European military discipline. 

It is instructive in passing to compare the Colonial 
Empire of Great Britain, as existing at the time of the 
International Exhibition, 1851, with His Majesty’s posses- 
sions of the present time. India was then under the 
government of a chartered company. Canada consisted 
merely of Ontario and Quebec, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick sending independent exhibits. Tasmania was 
officially described as Van Diemen’s Land. It isinteresting 
also to note that the illustrious colonial statesman and 
empire builder, Lord Elgin, father of the present Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, was at that time Governor- 
General of Canada. 

But it is not only on the grounds above stated that the 
apposition of France and Great Britain in the friendly 
arena of an exhibition is to be welcomed. The history of 
the two races has for nearly a thousand years been closely 
intertwined. It is in Normandy that we find the home of 
our Plantagenet kings. The tomb of Richard the Lion- 
hearted is to be seen in the abbey of Fontevrault. Our 
language is saturated with words of French origin, and the 
monarch of the British empire still gives or withholds his 
royal assent to the Acts of the British Legislature in the 
French tongue. Repeated interchanges of visits between 
Edward the Peacemaker and the President of the French 
Republic have taken place. What more natural, there- 
fore, than that the King should write from Paris to — wish 
the exhibition every success, and sincerely hope that it may 
be the means of strengthening the friendship which so 
happily exists between the two countries,” or that M. 
Falliéres should state in a message to the Lord Mayor of 
London that the French Government would not fail to give 
its cordial support to the exhibition. 

As most of you are aware, a site of 140 acres has been 
secured for the exhibition at Shepherd’s | Bush. The 
principal entrance will be immediately adjoining the station 
of the Central London Railway (popularly known as’ The 
Tube”), and within four miles of Charing Cross. It is also 
close to the Uxbridge Road station of the West London 
and North-Western and Great Western railways, and 
Metropolitan, Hammersmith and City Railway stations. It 
is in close proximity to the Shepherd’s Bush station of the 
London and South-Western Railway, and in direct connec- 
tion with the District, North London, Metropolitan, London, 
Brighton and South Coast, South Eastern and Chatham, and 
Great Central railways. It is, moreover, at the centre of 
a network of tramways and omnibuses affording means of 
communication with. all parts of London and the suburbs. 
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The various methods of transport are capable of conveying 
to the spot 75,000 persons per hour, or nearly a million 
visitors during the hours per diem in which an exhibition 
is usually kept open. 

On the ground adjoining the exhibition the quadrennial 
Olympic games are to be held. This also is an auspicious 
‘conjunction, for it was at the instance of France that this 
great festival of ancient Greece was revived in Athens in 
1896. The Olympiad was celebrated in Paris in 1900 and 
in St. Louis in 1904; generations will pass away before it 
is again held in England, and as at least twenty-two nations 
are taking part in the contests, the occasion will be unique 
in the annals of British sports. To ~ccommodate the vast 
concourse of spectators, there is in course of erection a 
colossal stadium, oval in form and capable of comfortably 
seating 68,000, and on occasion of holding 150,000 people. 
Some idea of the vast proportions of this theatre may be 
gathered from the fact that it encloses a cycle track with 
2% laps to the mile and a running track of } mile in circum- 
ference. There is in the arena of the stadium a tank 
240 feet in length and 14 feet in depth for the swimming 
and high diving competitions. 

Those who have visited this site cannot fail to be struck 
with the fair palaces, which, as under the wand of some 
magician, have risen like an exhalation from the soil. At 
the commencement of this year, when the first sod was 
turned by the Count de Manneville on behalf of the French 
ambassador, the surface of the land presented the bare 
appearance of an ordinary farm. When the first stanchion 
of the Olympic stadium was placed in position in August, 
huge skeleton buildings were beginning to appear upon the 
ground. These are now rapidly being converted into 
resplendent palaces as if the architect were the possessor 
of an Aladdin’s lamp. The whole of the framework of the 
buildings is of steel, filled in with concrete slabs, thus 
forming a structure at once light, strong and fireproof, and 
capable of marvellous rapidity in erection. 

Among the many beneficial influences exercised by 
exhibitions may be included the complete transformation of 
the anatomical structure of important buildings. Uptoa 
few years ago all considerable edifices depended entirely 
for their support and stability on stone or brick, and it is 
chiefly due to the example set by exhibitions that steel, the 
characteristic of the present age, has become the main 
source of strength in buildings as in all other structures. 
Primitive man dwelt in caves, either natural or artificial. 
{n the dim dawn of humanity some troglodyte was inspired 
with the happy idea of erecting a cave on the surface 
instead of digging it underground. At first cyclopean 
Stones and huge slabs of rock were used in the construc- 
tion of these newly-invented dwellings, and although in 
course of time lighter and more shapely blocks were substi- 
tuted, still stone and earth continued to furnish the main 
supply of architectural material. All this is now changed ; 
buildings depend for their stability, both as regards tie 
and thrusts on steel, and although stone is still largely used 
in architecture, it is introduced chiefly for purposes of 
ornament, and merely forms as it were a panelling to fill 
up the spaces between huge pillars and girders of steel. 

As might be expected from greater experience in 
exhibitions, as well as from the national inclination to 
system, the organisation of the French for the purpose of 
exhibitions is much more complete and effective than any- 
thing which exists on this side of the Channel. When the 
United Kingdom takes part in an exhibition, machinery is 
hastily improvised which performs its work as efficiently 
as such an extemporised contrivance will permit, and falls 
to pieces so soon as the occasion is over. In France a 
permanent body recognised by the Government under the 
name of the Comité Francais des Expositions a la Etranger, 
undertakes on behalf of the exhibitors all that which in this 
country is performed by isolated effort, so that the experi- 
ence derived from successive exhibitions js accumulative, 
and is for the future made available for each individual 

exhibitor. 

Notwithstanding the importance attached to exhibitions 
by other nations as the best, and in the long run the 
cheapest mode of advertising, a good deal of apathy in 
regard to them has always existed in this country. The 
departmental committee of the Board of Trade which 
recently reported on the participation of Great Britain in 
international exhibitions states that there can be no doubt, 
from the Personal point of view, they are not universally 
regarded with favour by manufacturers in this country. 
This reluctance to exhibit is traced to a variety of causes. 
It is asserted that exhibitions have, owing to increasing 
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frequency, lost much of their novelty, and front} 
size attained by universal exhibitions, individus|, 
are apt to pass unnoticed by the majority o} 
In addition to the trouble and expense 
many manufacturers are of opinion that 
liable to suffer serious disadvantage on accoun ¢ 
goods being copied at exhibitions by foreign riy 
similar objection was made to the project of the Fh 
of 1851, and, seeing that Great Britain at that 1 
sessed almost a monopoly of industrial Processes, t}; 
have been some ground for the charge. These Ci 
however, no longer exist. Other nations have | 
tures equal and in some respects superior to our 
if “in some instances exhibitors have experiei 
advantages through having their goods copied, the ; 
do not fail to benéfit by themselves inspecting thes 
of their competitors.” So far as the finished oN 
concerned, an equal danger of imitation is fates 
fulfilment of a single order. Be this as it may, ily 
borne in mind that the French are bent on mak 
play at this exhibition superior to anything that \ 
seen out of Paris. Great Britain is their best é 
and they will lose no opportunity of placing their 5 
attractive form before the buyer. It is to be noted]. 
important exhibits will be made by both the Fre 
British colonies, the latter expending approximatelys 
in their display, and from their distant parts mij, 
visitors will flock to the exhibition. In ndlegont 
the Olympic games will attract a vast concourse c 
tors from every quarter of the globe. From the in 
derived from the applications already received } 
every assurance that the British exhibits will be vr 
the occasion, and indeed it would have been an n 
calamity if these visitors were confronted with < 
quate representation of the industrial capacity of thi 
Country as compared with that of our neighbou, 
departmental committee places the matter in a u 
when it remarks that “to a large extent the questic 
we have to decide is not whether it pays to ext)’ 
whether under modern conditions we can affor1 
exhibit. And is of opinion that the evidence ht 
affords convincing proof that the answer to this quit 
in the negative.” a 
The proposal of the exhibition emanated fn 
French Chamber of Commerce in London and recevé 
warm support of the French Minister of Commic 
large representative meeting was held at the Mansio I 
on July 11, 1906, with the Lord Mayor in the chair, / 
resolution in favour of the exhibition and approving | 
already taken was unanimously passed. It was resoe 
all profits resulting from the exhibition should be ded 
some public purpose, to be jointly determined Wc 
representatives of the two countries concerned. 
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The exhibits will be classified and arrangedit 
following groups :—Education ; science; fine arts 
ings, cartoons, drawings, etchings, engravings, scl} 
architecture ; liberal arts; engineering and shippis 
branches of engineering will be illustrated ; transpc:a 
agriculture and viticulture; horticulture, arbor: 
forestry and fisheries—appliances and processes” 
horticulture and arboriculture ; alimentation ; decora)t 
furnishing—decoration and fixed furniture, plumbig 
sanitary appliances, wall-papers and paper-hangings1 
hold, art and office furniture, carpets, tapestries and: 
for upholstery, upholstery and upholsterer’s ec 
ceramics (pottery and porcelain), glass, crystal and 
glass, apparatuses and processes for heating and 21 
tion, apparatus and methods (not electrical) for lin 
textiles ; chemical industries; various industries s 
economy, Sanitation, public relief; women’s pork 
and colonisation ; sports and physical culture. —- 

In order that the British section shall on this ¢-2 
have the advantage of the experience not only of thet 
but of other nations who have made elaborate and 7 
displays at former great international exhibitios, 
executive committee have decided that they will reilt 
undermentioned arrangements in their own hands, 
a small charge to assist in providing for the expe 
such services. ¢ 

Steps will be taken to provide that the whole 
various sections shall be decorated in a harmonious, t 
and tasteful way so that the courts or decorated ae 
each group shall practically form a scheme comp 
itself. ; a 

In order that every possible facility shall be g a, 
exhibitors, the committee will take charge of the re 
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ome at the respective exhibition buildings for which 
hibits are destined, so that workmen employed by 
jibition authorities will place them in their packing 
(if any), on the space allotted to the respective 
‘ors, who will forthwith unpack them. . The cases 
en be removed by the workmen of the authorities 
yred and finally brought back for repacking the goods 
exhibitor at the close of the exhibition. 

aving been found that a great deal of business has 
5st in other exhibitions on account of insufficient in- 
ion being available of the various exhibits through 


f proper knowledge on the part of the exhibition 
ints, the committee have decided to employ a suffi- 
aff of well-informed men, who will be capable of 
full information concerning any of the exhibits in 
articular group or class. y 

most important feature on which the commercial 
ages of any exhibition greatly depends is the establish- 
yf a commercial bureau, from which the intending 
will be able to receive the fullest possible informa- 
neerning all goods displayed in the exhibition, and 
‘in particulars as to the place where each exhibit can 
ad, together with the literature concerning it. This 
ver before been attempted in any exhibitions held in 
nited Kingdom, though it was successfully done at 
ris Exhibition 1900, and the St. Louis and Chicago 
tions. The commercial bureau will practically be 
-yant of all exhibitors, as well as of the public, and 
veatly facilitate business transactions. 

th a view to contributing towards the above expenses 
mmittee have decided to make a nominal charge of 
to 2s. 6d. per superficial foot of the space occupied 
ch exhibitor, and to arrange a graduated scale of 
‘so that the exhibitors, who, by the nature of their 
ts, are obliged to take up a large space, e.g. furniture, 
nery, carriages, &c., sanitary installations, &c., will 
‘he advantage of a lower price than those who only 
pasmall space. 

e tariff for space, and the contribution towards 
tion, handling of goods, information attendants, 
il lighting of halls, police, and fees of commercial 
1 will be as follows :— 


> ea wieghig Decoration of section; handling of 
\ibit space in the square Seen = aaa up 2 oe Ibs. 
| cs ee : ; each; information attendants ; 
Horof buildings. | including | general lighting of halls; police; 

oe frontage. and commercial bureau fees. 
R= - won oF d. Suet de 
~ 50 sq. ft 10 0 2 6 
100 — a 9 O Ie G This fund will be solely 
-150- 8 0 2 6 used for the purposes set 
a" forth by the respective 
200 
GU i= 0 Zee O group committees, and 
300. if 7650 Fe) a any gereits will be Be 

r ° turned pro rata to eac 

bye Wy 5 6 2 0 exhibitor at the close of 
‘oa on : i 1 6 the exhibition. 
| rts iM Pe. 
(500 ,, or over 4 0 Tas 6 
ey 
ae 
Minimum charge for individual exhibits . £20 
Minimum charge for collective or groups of 
exhibits + fae ; : . £5 each exhibitor. 

arge for more than one frontage will be as follows :— 


| 5 | YY, Per Pet 
9 additional frontage. 
Central avenues 


i “ : : : : . 10s. 
‘Main avenues , A ; > ‘ ‘ pie OSs 

Sideavenues , ‘ : 5 F «65 
Other frontages <0 nee 


} might be expected from the dual nature of the ex- 
pu, one-half of the space will be devoted to French, 
ther half to British exhibits. For example, the Palace 
‘neh Industries is on one side of the Court of Honour, 
f British Industries on the other. The British Colonies 
y the left of the plan, while the French Colonies are 
ed in the right. But in this bilateral arrangement 
will eno attempt to secure a rigid symmetry. The 
sponding buildings will not be counterparts the one of 
“ie while bearing mutually a harmonious relation, 
we ee its distinguishing features of outline and 
sole here will be that diversity in agreement which 
totia of harmony. It will not be as in the famous 
Pp -. a mechanically balanced garden, where 
Tove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
_ And half the platform just padects the other, 
% 


ra 
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There are palaces of applied art, of women’s work, of 
decorative work, of music and of fine art; in the latter the 
French and British exhibits will occupy opposite sides of the 
same building. There is an Education Hall and a Hall of 
Electricity. The Machinery Halls contain about 300,000 
square feet of space and form three sides of a huge 
quadrangle, within which, together with other municipal 
edifices, will be situated the pavilion of the Ville de Paris, 
on which the Municipality of Paris is expending a sum of 
12,0007, The foundation-stone of this structure was laid 
by Monsieur Le Fevre, the president, in the presence of 
the French ambassador and a delegation of the Municipal 
Council. 

Embosomed in delightful gardens there is a graceful 
structure which will be used as a royal pavilion. There 
will also be a Garden Club and a Sports Club. Standing 
on an island with three causeways, in a central lake, rises, 
with slender aspiring lines, the Imperial Tower. 

The palaces of the exhibition, some twenty in number, 
are surrounded by gardens laid out by the best French and 
English landscape gardeners. The space in the centre of 
the exhibition area, lying between the Imperial Tower, the 
Franco-British Pavilion, the Palace Restaurant and the 
Garden Club, will be known asthe Elite Gardens ; adjoining 
this is the Court of Arts, encircled by lagoons, on which 
boats and launches will ply with passengers, the total 
navigable distance, including the lake in the Court of 
Honour, being nearly five-eighths of a mile. 

In a galaxy of enchanting scenes, the Court of Honour 
will glitter like the queen jewel in a cluster of gems. Here 
is a spacious lake, spanned by a bridge strong enough to 
bear the tramp of an army, but with tracery, airy and 
gossamer as a strand of coral At the head of the lakea 
cascade leaps in musical cadence down a terraced fall. On 
the bridge and at intervals jutting into the water from the 
sides of the lake are stationed dainty pavilions, in which 
visitors can sit and enjoy to the full the surrounding delights. 
The scene will be surpassingly brilliant by day, but at 
night, when a thousand dazzling lights make dim the stars, 
and are multiplied myriad-fold in the broken reflection of 
the waters, whose surface is stirred by a procession of 
gaily-decorated craft; when by an ingenious arrangement 
of electric beams the hues of the rainbow are. refracted 
through the cataract in a scheme of bright and ever-changing 
colours, the sight will be one to bewitch the beholder, and 
the chef-d’@uvre of Mr. Imre Kiralfy, one of the greatest 
living masters of form and colour, will long dwell in the 
memory as a beautiful dream. 

A special committee has been appointed to provide for 
the comfort of visitors from the country and abroad. Not 
only the classes, but the masses of the French people will 
be attracted to the exhibition, and it is safe to predict that 
numerous and lasting ties of personal friendship will be 
the result. There is no room for doubt that the exhibition 
will advance industry, extend trade and still more strongly 
cement the bonds of amity which now so happily exist 
between the neighbour nations. But there is yet a deeper 
significance and a wider scope in a movement so well 
calculated to bring the respective peoples of two great 
Powers into intimate acquaintance. No nation can live for 
itself alone. The first International Exhibition in 1851 was 
called the Congress of Peace. May we not look upon the 
Franco-British Exhibition as one of the most potent in- 
fluences in placing on an assured basis the peace of the 
world ? 


SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.' 

a annual general meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 

of Scotland was held in the National Museum of 
Antiquities, Queen Street, Edinburgh, on Saturday, 
Dr. David Christison, vice-president, in the chair. 

In the annual report by the secretaries it was stated 
that the number of members added during the past year 
had been 41, and the number of removals from the roll by 
death and otherwise 36, making a gain of 5, so that the 
Society begins the present year with a total membership 
of 704, and the ballot at that meeting had added 17, making 
the number now on the roll 721. The excavation of the 
Roman military station at Newstead, Melrose, begun in 
February, 1905, under the supervision of Mr. James Curle, 
has been continued throughout the year, and has been 
extraordinarily successful both in regard to the elucidation 
of the structural remains and the recovery of such a large 
quantity of interesting and valuable relics, some of which 
are of types not previously found in Britain. For the 
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complete investigation of the story of the station in its 
different periods of occupation, more funds than the Society 
has at present at its disposal will be required; but, so far 
as its main features and their details have been disclosed, 
the results will be made public by means of the Rhind 
Lectures, to be delivered by Mr. Curle probably in March 
next. 

From the report to the Board of Trustees with reference 
to the National Museum of Antiquities under the charge of 
the Society, itappeared that owing to the very large increase 
in recent years of the section illustrative of the Roman 
occupation of Scotland, due to the donations of the 
collections obtained from the excavations undertaken by 
the Society at the Roman stations of Birrens, Ardoch, Lyne, 
Camelon, Inchtuthil, Castlecary and Rough Castle, the 
whole of the exhibition space in the existing cases had 
been fully occupied, and two new cases were being provided 
by the Board of Works for the reception of the Newstead 
collection. The number of objects of antiquity (exclusive 
of the Newstead collection) added to the museum during 
the year has been 300 by donation and sixty-eight by 
purchase, and the number of volumes added to the library 
has been 142 by donation and thirty-seven by purchase. 
Among the donations to the museum which receive special 
mention are the collection from the Broch of Jarlshof, 
Sumburg, Shetland, presented by Mr. John Bruce of 
Sumburg ; afcollection of over 100 specimens from Coll and 
Tiree, described in his book on Coll and Tiree and pre- 
sented by Mr. Erskine Beveridge ; and a collection of rare 
brooches and other ornaments from a Viking burial in 
Oronsay, presented by the Right Hon. Lord Strathcona, 
K.C.M.G, 

The office-bearers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows :—President, the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart. ; vice-presidents, David Christison, M.D., LL.D. ; the 
Right Rev. John Dowden, D.D, LL.D.; and Sir Arthur 
Mitchell, K.C.B., M.D.; LL.D. ; Councillors—Sir John Stir- 
ling Maxwell, Bart., and John R. Findlay, representing the 
Board of Trustees; Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, Bart., repre- 
senting the Treasury; Messrs. Thomas Ross, J. D. G. 
Dalrymple, J. Graham Callander, Charles Edward White- 
law, Ludovic M'‘Lellan Mann, William Garson, W.S.; the 
Hon. Lord Guthrie, the Hon. Hew H. Dalrymple, and Sir 
James Balfour Paul ; secretaries, W. K. Dickson, Advocates’ 
Library, and Alexander O. Curle, W.S. ; foreign secretaries, 
the Rev. Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., and J. Mait- 
land Thomson, LL.D. ; treasurer, John Notman; curators 
of the museum, the Rev. John Duns, D.D., and Alexander 
J. S. Brook ; curator of the coins, George Macdonald, LL.D. ; 
librarian, James Curle. 


EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ae Edinburgh Life Assurance Company, which was 
founded in 1823, has a peculiar interest, for Sir 
Walter Scott was not only one of the earliest policyholders, 
but was also one of the directors extraordinary. The 
offices of the company were among those erected after 
George Street was opened. Owing to the increase in the 
business it has become necessary to erect new offices, and 
an eligible site was secured adjoining the old offices. 

The new offices have facades to George Street and 
Hanover Street of 66 feet 9 inches and 91 feet 6 inches 
respectively. The design is Renaissance, with some leaning 
to French work of the eighteenth century in its details, and 
the building had to be planned to suit the rounding off of 
the corner of the site at the junction of the two streets. The 
architect being strongly of opinion that the rounding at the 
angle would be detrimental to the appearance of the build- 
ing unless vigorously treated, it was decided to introduce a 
dome of such diameter as to make it a marked feature of the 
elevations. The building has accordingly been designed 
with a dome rising to a height of 100 feet from the pave- 
ment, its diameter at street level being 34 feet. The base 
of the building is of grey unpolished granite, rising 5 feet 
6 inches from the pavement level at the top of Hanover 
Street. Above the granite the ground floor is treated with 
plain rustication so as to give strength for the support of 
the columns which rest on it and are carried up through 
the two storeys above. The company’s main office, which 
measures 54 feet by 45 feet, is dependent in great measure 
on the light from Hanover Street, and the height of 


the ground floor storey had to be made very con- 
siderable inorder that windows of adequate size 
could be introduced. Above the columns there is 
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a large entablature and cornice and a balustrade, 
is an attic floor, which it is intended shall be equi 
studios, and which is accordingly lit by roof lights 
company will occupy the whole of the’ ground fi 
basement, and more than half of the first floor, 2 
remaining part of the first floor and the floor above 
available for letting. The entrance to the company’ 
is in the centre of the George Street front, and that 
letting offices, with elevator attached, is in Hanover 
The doorway to the company’s office is surmoun 
a pediment containing a representation of the con 
seal. Owing to the difficulty of getting good y 
stone of satisfactory colour, it was decided to use P 
stone, which is used in the best London work, and ge 
to a large extent in important buildings throughout F 
and Ireland. The stone is shipped direct from the q 
to Leith, and is worked here. The building is ¢ 
throughout with steel stanchions and floors 
concrete, and for the purposes for which it is us 
regarded as indestructible by fire. The drum 
is to be made of lead, and the dome itself will be c 
with copper. The architect of the building is Mr| 
Dick-Peddie, 8 Albyn Place, Edinburgh. ~ , 
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QUESTIONS IN CONSTRUCTION. 
qe following were among the questions to be atte 
by students at this year’s examination of the 
College of Science, London, and which, with other in, 
tion, will be found in the new prospectus:— 
A beam 20 feet long overhangs its supports 4 feet! 
end and 6 feet at the other. A uniform load of 2 to 
foot run rests cn the part between the supports, and 
of 3 ton at each end. Draw the bending moment di. 
and measure the maximum bending moment. 
A king- post truss supporting a roof has a span of | 
and a rise of 8 feet. The loading is 1,200 lbs. on e; 
the upper joints. Determine the forces in the mer 
and distinguish ties from struts. Bs 
A tank 3 feet long, 2 feet 6 inches wide and 
6 inches deep, weighing 80 lbs. when empty, is 
with water, and is supported on two cantilevers 30 | 
long, half the load being spread uniformly over each. | 
the maximum bending moment on one of the cantiley 
If the cross section of the cantilevers is of the f 
2 inches wide, 2? inches deep, metal § inch thicl 
the greatest direct stress in the flanges. = 
Discuss the general graphical relations betwee 
loads, shearing, bending moment, slope and deflect: 
any point of a beam, and point out how changes of s: 
and differences of height in the supports may be inc} 
How does the elasticity of the supports affect the que: 
A timber beam 30 feet long, to inches square | 
with W tons at the middle, is trussed at the centi 
strut being 40 inches deep and the iron tie rods § § 
inches in section. (a) Assuming a joint in the middl: 
the thrust and the stress inf the beam. (6) Taking ai 
of the continuity of the beam, find the thrust, the be 
moment in the middle and the maximum stress i 
beam. Take £ for the ties to be 20 times that for the: 
and neglect the strain energy in the strut. 37, 
In an experiment made on wrought-iron struts, ” 
bedded at each end, the transverse dimensions W! 
each vase 1 inch by 3 inches, and the lengths were 30 : 
60 inches, 90 inches, 120 inches long. They buckled | 
loads of 13.2, 8.1, 4.42 and 1.91 tons respectively. | 
whether they agree with the usual formula for mi 
sized struts, and, if so, find the values of the emj 
coefficients ; and state whether they are approximately| 
would have been anticipated. Se 
’ A girder, 80 feet span, carries a dead load of 1 tc 
foot run. A uniformly distributed load, 10 feet lon) 
20 tons in weight, comes on to the bridge. Sketch x 
to scale the greatest positive and negative shearing 
curves, and find the limits within which counter 
necessary. Show also that the bending moment 1s gr! 
at any section when the section divides the load and 
into segments having the same ratio. eer + 
Explain briefly how to draw a link polygon for a 
system of vertical loads, so that three specified links 
pass through three given points. % 
One pier of a suspension bridge, 128 feet span, 18 ! 
higher than the other, and the chain at the midgle 
bridge is 14 feet below the centre of the line joining t 
of the piers. The suspension rods are spaced 16 feet: 


| 


, and each is loaded with 6 tons, the third rod 
e lower pier carrying an additional load of 6 tons. 
se line of equilibrium of the chain, there being no 
ing girder to the bridge. 
emicircular brick arch has a span of 8 feet, the depth 
‘ring being 9 inches. Ascertain whether there is a 
le line of resistance which lies entirely within the 
half of the ring, the only load being that of the arch 


, simple triangular roof truss of 12 feet span, the 
are inclined at 30 degs. and 40 degs. to the hori- 
and the load is 50 lbs. per foot run on each rafter. 
diagrams of bending moment, shearing force and 
for the shorter rafter. Measure the maximum values 
ie quantities. 

4 derrick crane the vertical post is supported by two 
each inclined at 45 degs., whose planes include an 
f go degs. The jib is inclined at 30 degs. and the 
45 degs. to the post. Determine the forces in the 
srs of the frame when the plane of the jib and tie is 
20 degs. from its mean position. 

iat is our latest knowledge as to the strength of a 
it-iron shaft subjected to bending and torsion ? 

te the conditions of stability at a plane joint in 


= ae and external diameters of a circular section 
slow column being d and D, find the region to which 
itre of pressure must be confined at this section, if 
s to be no tension at the joint. 

alain how you would calculate the horizontal thrust 
arched rib of given form, hinged at the springings 
ntinuous at the crown, and subject to known vertical 


two points 4 and B on the expansion curve of an 
or diagram from a steam-engine, the pressures are 
d 40 lbs. per square inch, and the volumes of the 
n the cylinder, per lb., measure 3.12 and 9.54 cubic 
espectively. The volumes of 1 lb. of dry steam 
je pressures are 4.81 and 10.29 cubic feet respectively. 
dw that any system of forces acting on a rigid body 
2 replaced by a single resultant force acting at an 
ity origin, the magnitude and direction of this force 
th same for all origins, and a single resultant couple, 
agnitude and direction of whose axis are both 
dent on the origin chosen. 

rces of 6 lbs. and 8 lbs. act at points A, B, respectively, 
gid body, their directions being perpendicular to each 
and tothe line 48. Find the position of the central 
f the system. 

Aas 


is _ A CHEADLE MANSION. 
interesting discovery has been made at Cheadle, where 
asplendid specimen of a half-timbered building of 
uddle sixteenth century, the character of which 
litherto been unsuspected, has been restored to its 
al state. During repairs to the roof of a saddler’s 
n High Street, says the Staffordshire Advertiser, two 
rooms were discovered which had been closed and 
d for a great number of years. On further investiga- 
if the walls some very ancient interlaced lath and 
r division walls were seen, and the attics were found 
sess oak mullioned windows fronting the street and 
side lights, all of which had been plastered up and 
N, Probably to avoid the payment of the window tax. 
nain front of the house was found to be of fine old 
imberwork, with white plaster panels of good work- 
hip and in a good state of preservation. This old 
was also found to extend to the adjoining gabled 
sand greengrocer’s shop. The attention of Mr. J. R. 
sefield was called to what had been discovered, and 
tained permission from the owners to have all the 
t stripped from the street fronts of the houses, and, 
elp of several gentlemen interested, funds were 
I, n these interesting old houses have now been 
‘ed to their original design, with the exception of the 
recent shop and other windows, of which the original 
ns have been lost. In the closed-up attic rooms 
hich the only entrance appeared to be through a 
Vay from the next house, which had been bricked 
re found an old shoe of very ancient date with a long 
“d toe, and several tobacco pipe bowls of the same type, 
1 Were made when tobacco was an expensive luxury. 
é d, half-timbered houses formerly existed in Cheadle, 
j MBPY a water-colour sketch of the old parish church 
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(unfortunately pulled down in 1837) and a portion of the 
town near the Rectory, made by T. P. Wood about 1836, 
and now in the William Salt Library at Stafford. All these 
old buildings have been modernised, with the utilitarian 
shop fronts of modern times, and it is gratifying that the 
old houses in High Street have now been rescued as speci- 
mens of the fine architecture of bygonetimes. They furnish . 
a striking ornament to the town as restored. Photographs 
taken by Mr. J. Lowndes, of Cheadle, were exhibited at the 
meeting of the North Staffordshire Field Club at Newcastle. 
They show the building as it was before the restoration and its 
present appearance, the transformation being quite astonish- 
ing. It may be added that a staircase has been constructed 
to give access to the newly-discovered rooms. Itis probable 
that the building was quite a palatial residence 350 years 
ago; and it is a pity that one gabled end, which no doubt 
corresponded with the portion now used as a greengrocer’s 
shop and residence, has been taken down to make way for 
the modern house and shop now occupying the position. 
However, that so much of the original house remains, and 
in so excellent a state of preservation, is matter for con- 
gratulation. 


LONDON BY-LAWS. 


WORK which will be useful to architects and others 
announced. for forthcoming publication is entitled 


“London Laws and By-laws,” by Messrs. Charles William 


Tagg, town clerk of Camberwell (president of the London 
Borough Officers’ Association), and Louis Oliver Glenister, 
solicitor of the Supreme Court. The volume, we under- 
stand, will include all the Acts or portions of Acts of 
Parliament concerned in the government of London, 
together with the by-laws of the London County Council, 
the metropolitan borough councils, and other documents 
bearing upon London government. The indications of 
repealed or superseded sections of the statutes given include 
those dealt with under the private Acts of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the London County Council. A special 
feature of the work is that it will be the first book published 
embodying in a single volume the by-laws both of the 
London County Council and the borough councils, upon the 
observance and enforcement of which the preservation of 
law and order in the Metropolis so largely depends. The 
volume, which will have a comprehensive index, aims at 
being a handy compendium of London law, and from its 
contents and arrangement should prove an indispensable 
vade mecum for all public and professional men in London. 
Messrs. Tagg and Glenister’s book will contain a preface 
from the accomplished pen of Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, M.A., 
clerk to the London County Council, author of “The 
Governance of London,” &c. Messrs. Fredk. Tarrant & Co. 
will be the publishers. 


THE IRISH COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 


HE following letter from Mr. William Field, M.P., has 
been addressed to the Chief Secretary for Ireland ;— 
Blackrock : November 27, 1907. 

Dear Sir,—I understand that the tender for the new 
College of Science building, amounting to 110,000/,, has 
been almost accepted, although of this amount 40,000/. is 
for imported Portland stone. If this be a correct statement 
it means labour taken away from native quarrymen and 
stone cutters. There is plenty of more suitable durable 
Irish stone available, as proved by the Kingsbridge Ter- 
minus, St. Paul’s Church, Arran Quay, the New Museum, 
Kildare Street, whereas the Portland stone which was intro- 
duced for carved work in the front of T.C.D. is partially 
crumbling away. In view of repeated questions, replies 
and implied promises in the House, correspondence between 
the Board of Works and the Dublin Industrial Develop- 
ment Association and with the Lord Mayor, I have also 
written to the Board. Pending their answers, f have to ask 
that you will inquire into the terms of this contract. The. 
Irish taxpayers claim that a fair ratio of expenditure 
should be retained in this country. 

In reply to Mr. Field, the Commissioners refer him to 
the Board’s letter to the Lord Mayor of Dublin, stating that 
Portland stone will be employed only in the ornamental 
facings of the building, and that the Irish materials to be 
used will represent not less than four-fifths of the brick 
and stonework to be carried out. 


How Architects get Work. 

Srr,—I and my friend Mr. Robert Williams, of 
Abercwmheli, came together to your brilliant Metropolis 
for a few days, but he did not tell me he was writing you 
on the subject of “How Architects should get Work.” 
Had he done so I should have suggested to him that he and 
I should have “ paired,” and neither of us would then have 
asked your indulgence to take up valuable space in your 
columns, for his views and mine are utterly opposed upon 
the subject. I agree with your original correspondent in 
contemning those architects who seek to obtain commis- 
sions through working upon the weaknesses of social inter- 
course. J will-not obtrude my views further, but I would 
like to congratulate Mr. Robert Williams, of Alexandria, 
upon the forcible way in which he gave expression to 
opinions so fully in accord with my own.—I am, Sir, &c., 

; Tuomas THomas. 

The Manse Chambers, Glenwynydd, 

N. Wales: November 30, 1907. 


GENERAL. 


The Distribution of Prizes to the students of the Royal 
Academy is arranged for Tuesday next. The chair will be 
taken atg p.m. The competition works can be seen by the 
public on Wednesday and Thursday from 11 a.m. to 4 P.M. 


The Address of the Institute of Sanitary Engineers will 
be 120 and 122 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., on and 
after the 16th inst. 


The Right Hon. Sir Edward H. Carson will distribute the 
prizes and certificates on the 12th inst. at the Borough 
Polytechnic Institute at 8 p.m. 


Mr. A. Stewart Appleton, the American publisher, is 
promoting an international congress of musicians, painters 
and poets, which should re-establish the primary claims of 
literature and art, and thus prepare the way for a new and 
better order of things. He is at present touring Europe, 
arranging reception committees for a mammoth excursion 
which he will bring from America next year to visit the art 
and literary centres of Europe. The expedition will leave 
New York about the middle of February for Rome, Berlin, 
Paris, London and other great cities. 

Mr. A. C. Wallingford, second assistant at the County 
Surveyor’s Office, Lewes, has been appointed out of 130 
applicants to the post of district surveyor of Hassocks, in 
succession to Mr. A. E. Bowen, now county surveyor for 
West Sussex. 


Messrs. Crcsby Lockwood & Son announce that they are 
about to open at 121A Victoria Street, Westminster, a west- 
end branch of their business, where a selection of new and 
standard technical publications will be kept on show.’ 


The Finance Committee of the Battersea Borough Council 
will recommend the expenditure of 25,0007. for various 
works to be carried out during the winter. 

Lady Stair’s house in the Lawnmarket of Edinburgh, 
which was recently presented to the Corporation by Lord 
Rosebery, was visited last week- by the plans and works 
committee of the Council.. The idea was that the Corpora- 
tion would use thé house as a Corporation museum, trans- 
ferring to it the articles now in the museum in the Council 
Chambers, but it is understood that the building was judged 
to be not suitable fora museum. - The rooms are small, and 
as several would have to be made use of to house the grow- 
ing collection in the possession of the Corporation, it is feared 
that this would necessitate the employment of several care- 
takers in the interests of the safety of the collection. To 
effect any alteration in the buildings, which were restored 
within the last few years, would be a costly process. 

Negotiations between the Oswaldtwistle District Council 
and the owner of The Rhyddings, a local mansion to which 
is attached eleven acres of ground, have resulted in the 
house and land being secured for the town. The owner 
first offered The Rhyddings to the Council for 5,000/., but 
has now agreed to accept 3,700/. The hall has been 
untenanted for some years. It might serve as a free library 
or public baths. The grounds will require comparatively 
little laying out to make them an admirable public park. 
They are within easy reach of the centre of the town. 
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Messrs. Allen & Sons, Ltd., billposters, brought ; 
in the Edinburgh sheriff court against the refusal. 
Corporation to grant licenses for twenty-three sites 
Corporation examined the sites and refused the licer 
the ground,that they would be detrimental to the al 
of the city. The Corporation opposed the appea 
Sheriff-Substitute Guy and, on further appeal, 
Maconochie granted licenses for the sites in question 
licenses are, with a single exception, for a Period ot 
years. The sites are gable and other hoardings in 
haugh Street, Dalry Road, Gorgie, West Bryson 
Polwarth Gardens and in other parts of the city, 


The Chancellor of the Diocese has decreed a fac 
the rector and churchwardens for the rearrangement 
sittings, &c., in Hexham Abbey, necessitated by the br 
of the new nave. The proposed alterations inclu 
restoration of the existing choir stalls and the a 
sedilia. The completion fund now amounts to 4, 502/ 


The Sale of the art treasures of the late Stanford ' 
of New York, of the firm of Messrs. McKim, Me 
White, the victim of the Madison Square Roof 
tragedy, has been completed. It is announced th 
amount for which the collection has been sold is 82,00 


Lady Baker, of Ranston, is compiling a list of ; 
clay pits and brickyards in Dorset, in “order to hay 
clays analysed with the object of tabulating their y 
tints and capacities. Her ladyship has set on foot a. 
ment for the encouragement of modelling amon 
Dorset peasantry, in order to counteract the attractic 
the towns. She thinks that more general use might be 
of the many beautifully tinted clays of the county for 
siastical and other work, in which the peasantry mig 


profitably employed in their spare time. 


The Council of the Royal Institute of British Arch 
are prepared to receive applications for the appointm 
secretary. Applicants, who need not necessarily be | 
tects, should possess some literary capacity, a tho 
knowledge of French and a working acquaintance 
other modern languages. Age not less than about: 
or more than about forty-five years. The secretary w 
required to devote his whole time to his official ¢ 
Salary 500/. per annum. Any canvassing will disqu 
Particulars may be obtained by writing to the 
Secretary, 9 Conduit Street, W., not later than the 21st 
and applications must be received by December 31. 


It is Proposed to hold an electrical exhibition in 
chester in October, 1908. The Corporations of Manct 
and Salford and many other towns in Lancashire 
Cheshire have given their support to the scheme. It: 
that the influence of a more comprehensive exhibition 
that held at Olympia, London, in 1905, will have a ben: 
effect on the industry in the area of which Manches! 
the centre, and it is desired that those interested in elec 
manufacturing and contracting should have the opport 
of discussing the final details of the scheme. A meeti 
the electrical trade will be held to-day (Friday) at the b 
room of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. An 
meeting, convened by Sir William Preece,‘will be he 
London on Thursday next at the Hotel Cecil, witl 
William Preece in the chair.’ ss 


The Executive Committee of the promoters of the 
posed technical college for Aberdeen and the Nor 
Scotland have issued an appeal for 100,000/, for the 
bined purposes of buildings, maintenance and bursar! 
being felt that such a sum—in addition to the dona 
already promised—is necessary to place the college 
sound financial footing. _ Architecture and the _ assoc 
trades will be suitably provided for. It is propose 
arrange for an intimate co-operation with the art sc 
with a view to full attention being given to the applic 
of art to industrial products and the artistic crafts. i | 

Mr. Banister Fletcher will lecture on Rheims, R« 
Amiens and Beauvais Cathedrals at the Universit 
London, South Kensington, on Monday, Decembe 
at8PpM ana — 

The Bishop of Kensington on Saturday, Novembe! 
unveiled a stained-glass window which had been fixe 
the chapel of the Ealing and Old Brentford Cemetery t 
memory of the Rev. H. F. Nixon, M.A., late vica 
St. Paul’s, Old Brentford, and chairman of the burial be 
The subject of the window is “The Raising of Lazal 
The work was designed and executed by Mr. E. Sta 
Watkins, of Ealing. aes 
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Ohe Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


‘“omAS GUTHRIE was a distinguished Scottish 
man who died in 1872. He was admired for his 
y, and he rendered services towards the ameliora- 
f the poorer classes. It has been a surprise to 
of his admirers that his statue is not to be seen 
the former notabilities of Edinburgh. His son, 
Gururiz, of Liverpool, has arranged with Mr. 
_ Pomeroy for a marble statue of his father. 
s is preferred, although bronze is generally con- 
| better adapted for a figure in the open air. The 
‘the statue, including a granite base and founda- 
will probably amount to 2,o0oo/. The site will be 
ces Street opposite the foot of the Castle, and 
e in line with the other statues. Dr. GUTHRIE 
pleasing countenance, and there is no doubt 
MEROY will do justice to it. Marble stands well 
Edinburgh atmosphere, although several of the 
s Street statues are in bronze. Mr. GuTHRIE 
roposes to give a sum of money in order to provide 
» cleaning of the statue in perpetuity. That is a 
ion which deserves imitation in similar cases. 


SUB-COMMITTEE of the Rhyl Town Council recom- 
d that the plans of Messrs. LirrLewoop & Sons 
| be adopted for the new pavilion which it is pro- 
to erect. At the last meeting of the Council one of 
ambers objected to the plans on the ground that a 
lower which formed part of the design would only 
ful for storing scenery and machinery required 
lage purposes. They contemplated providing 
ts rather than dramatic entertainments. It was 
| that Messrs. Smira & Maxwett’s plan should 
ferred. It was stated that a contractor would 
out Messrs. LirrLtewoop’s scheme for 8,r1oo/., 
aa Smitu & Maxwe t's would cost 8,800/. 
‘were twelve members who, when the two designs 
but to voting, were in favour of Messrs. SmitH & 
/ELL’S plans, while only three supported Messrs. 
EWOOD'S, It is necessary for the ratepayers to 
se the approval of the majority. It cannot be 
ted that for 8,800/. a great work will be erected, 
parently Rhyl cannot afford a larger outlay. 


a 

’ Monday the Court of Appeal delivered judgment 
case of CHAPMAN v. SPENCER. The action arose 
f the unhappy circumstances which were con- 
1 with the collapse bodily and mentally of Mr. 
Goopacre, the architect. The plaintiff was a 
ayer of Leicester and the defendant was the 
ver in Lunacy of the estate of J. Burtey. Mr. 
MAN Obtained the contract for the erection of five 
‘in Leicester for Mr. Burtey. His tender was 
ally only for the brickwork, but he subsequently 
la contract which included work by other trades- 
amounting in all to 4,370/. . Mr. Burtey, it 
red, had paid the whole of the amount due under 
mntract. Unfortunately for himself, although the 
€s were drawn out for the plaintiff, they were 
d over to Mr. Goopacre. It was alleged that 
atter, stead of passing the cheques on to the 
iff had them cashed. But owing to the condition 
: architect the transaction could not be fully 
ee Tt is not customary for an architect 
er an intermediary, and an effort was made to 
that Mr. Goopacre must have been the agent 
doe ae or that the plaintiff had so acted that he 
Me ag Saying that the architect was not his 
>  oeewee undoubtedly paid certain sums 
jivaaect ut there was 150/, due to him for which 


ill, and there was also money due to sub- 


Mr. Justice Watton, who heard the case, decided in 
favour of the plaintiff, and the Receiver therefore 
appealed. Lord Hatsspury delivered the judgment of 
the Court, and said the case was one of those in which 


, two persons had been placed in a false position through 
the frauds of a third party. The architect was not the 


plaintiff’s agent, and therefore the case had _ been 
properly decided. So the appeal was dismissed with 
costs. The action exemplifies the varied responsibilities 
which may come upon an architect and the trouble 
which ensues when he ceases to be competent to con- 
duct his affairs even for a short time. 


Ir is remarkable how touchy some of the members 
of the London County Council become whenever any- 
thing is said concerning the Works Department. No 
part of the Council’s business was less adapted to be 
directed by amateurs. They may have had most 
virtuous intentions, but they were not infallible, and 
serious losses occurred not from dishonesty but from a 
deficiency in ability to deal with affairs of construction. 
It is said that improvements have been introduced in 
the working of the system, and it was therefore right to 
ask an able accountant like Mr. Epwin WATERHOUSE to 
report upon the accounts and generally upon the posi- 
tion of the department from a commercial point of view. 
The report has been completed. According to the 
finance committee, “in it Mr. WatrerRHouseE makes 
several suggestions on matters of detail connected with 
the working of the department, and we are in 
communication with the works committee upon these 
suggestions. As, however, it appears to us desir- 
able that the report should be in the hands of 
members of the Council without delay, we are sending 
a copy to each member of the Council, and we think 
that the report should be placed on sale.” The simple 
remark about selling copies of the report was inter- 
preted as an effort to have it suppressed, and much 
time was occupied by the meeting on Tuesday in 
exhuming old charges against the Works Department 
and treating them as calumnies. Mr. WATERHOUSE’S 
report is only a preliminary one, and yet it recommends 
alterations in the working of the department. He was 
not able to contrast the cost of work executed by the 
Council’s workmen and the cost when executed by 
outside contractors. Until that information is obtained, 
the public will not be in a position to decide whether 
the Works Department is an economical institution or 
the reverse. A large majority, however, approved the 
recommendation of the finance committee.. The report 
will be obtainable. But it is well to have it made 
known that the most important part has yet to be 
prepared. 


‘BREAKING STRAIN” is a phrase commonly used in 
describing the ultimate effect of loads on girders. But 
according to Professor ArNnoLp, of the Sheffield 
University, it is an absurdity. Breaking strain really 
means the total elongation, and yet in test sheets it is 
usually expressed in tons per square inch, ‘The correct 
phrase is ‘‘ maximum stress.” The Professor objects to 
the number of test sheets which are issued, and on 
which the erroneous idea is conveyed. He divides 
stress strains into four classes—first, the range of pro- 
portionality ; secondly, the yield-point range; thirdly, 
the range from the yield-point to the maximum stress ; 
and fourthly, the range from the maximum stress to the 
breaking stress. In the course of his lecture Professor 
ARNOLD contrasted the results obtained about thirty 
years ago by Professor WouLER and those derived from 
the testing machine which is now employed in the 
Sheffield University. The difference was so large as to 
create doubts about the earlier experiments. He pro- 
posed to abandon the maximum stress as the base for 
the factor of safety, and to take instead the yield-point 
as a datum line, deduct from this four tons, and on the 
remainder to use a factor of safety of at least three to 
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FAILURE TO DISCOVER DEFECTS. 
LTHOUGH the liability of architects to their 

clients is unquestionable, it is remarkable how 
few are the cases in which damages have been 
awarded for negligence in any form. This is suggested 
when it is found that the misdeeds of engineers, sur- 
veyors, brokers, road inspectors and others have to be 
referred to in law books in order to exemplify what might 
be done by architects. The result of the action brought 
by Mr. C. E. Keyser, F.S.A., against Messrs. CHARLES 
Trask & Sons, builders, of Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Somerset, and Mr. Epwarp Doran WEss, architect, of 
Salisbury, for damages for alleged breach of contract 
and negligence in regard to the building of the chapel 
at the Masonic School for Boys, at Bushey, Herts, has 
in consequence, unusual interest. 

Apart from the legal aspects of the case, ze. if in 
legal matters a process of abstraction can be admitted, 
must be considered the enthusiasm of the plaintiff and 
the disappointment he suffered. This imparts a per- 
sonal note to the transaction, which, if it did not affect 
the proceedings in court, is closely connected with 
them. 

Our readers are aware that Mr. Keyser is the author 
of the standard inventory of mural and other painted 
decorations which were produced in this country prior 
to the latter half of the sixteenth century, and of which 
portions have survived. It represents many years’ 
devotion to the subject, besides visits to buildings in all 
parts of the country. The author in a most generous 
way handed over his notes to the Government, by 
whom they were printed for the benefit of schools of 
art. When investigating the remains of wall-painting 
in so many hundreds of churches, Mr. Keyser could 
not help considering the cause of decay and destruction. 
He found that the preparation of the wall surface 
originally had much to do with the endurance of the 
paintings, and that colours vanished owing to the decay 
of plaster. In fact, a novice in mural work should not 
begin operations without a careful study of Mr. Kryser’s 
valuable discoveries, 

When, therefore, Mr. Kryser resolved to build a 
chapel at the Royal Masonic Ynstitution, Bushey, he 
was only consistent when he decided that it was to 
exemplify mural painting. Mr, Paitre H. Newman, an 
artist who has hada long experience in all kinds of 
decorative work, and whose Zenobia, a Prisoner in a 
Triumphal Procession, was reproduced in The Architect, 
was selected. The plans of the building were prepared by 
Mr. E. Doran Wess, and the contract was given to 
Messrs. Trask & Sons. The cost was stated to be 
5,906/. The foundation-stone was laid by the Duke of 
CoNNAUGHT, and work was commenced in May or 
June 1900. 

According to the specification, the walls were to be 
of solid. brick with a flint facing, and the plastering 
was to be executed in good chalk lime. It is well to 
remember that Mr. Keyser in his book does not recog+ 
nise a single example of old work in England as “‘fresco,” 
and therefore a surface with plastering of the kind 
would be likely to obtain his approval. Mr. New- 
MAN considered that chalk lime, if dry, was a 
suitable surface for his figures. A great deal of 
information has been obtained concerning Italian 
practice in such matters, but there is nothing to show 
what time was allowed in a building before one of the 
’ English Medizeval artists began to paint on the walls of 
churches. We are without precedents for guidance. 
Mr. Newman assumed that after two years the walls 
would be ready, and moreover he employed a drying 
mixture. 

He completed his paintings on that theory. Mr. 
Doran Wess, however, said that when the contract 
was signed he was not aware of the commission to Mr. 
Newman, nor did he tell the painter that the walls 
would be ready for him in rgor. What he told Mr. 
NeEwMan was that at least two years. must elapse before 
any decorative painting could be. done, and he was 
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surprised when he heard that the painter was) 
in the summer of 1902. The paintings early « 
blotches which were ascribed to moisture, a; 
flakes of colour fell off. The minimum dam; 
according to the painter, estimated at 200/, | 
mention here that the jury gave a verdict ag: 
architect for 68/., and against the contractors | 
on account of the repainting, or 20/ more 
NeEwMan’s estimate. . is 
An examination of the walls became nece 
order to discover the cause of the dampne: 
Keyser entrusted Mr. A. W. ANDERSON, archit 
the task. According to the evidence Mr. A 
found chippings of flint, broken brick, bits of y 
ashes, apparently without any connecting | 
between the outer facing of the walls, and | 
tained that the space should have been filled; 
flint chippings and mortar only. The bricky) 
not of uniform thickness as specified. The | 
was confirmed by a foreman. =| 
As a final certificate had been given, cot} 
the contractors contended that there was | 
against them, as they had satisfied the ¢ 
But Mr. Justice Dartine would .not attend! 
point, nor to one relating to the length of tin: 
was allowed to elapse before action wa: 
Witnesses on behalf of Messrs. Trask testi 
rubbish was not used. The foreman said he 
no complaints from the clerk of works; he | 
that some soft bricks might have been : 
the interior, but they were safe so long as 4 
not exposed to frost. Another witness said 
painting should not have been attempted ai 
four years after the walls were completed, 
Justice Dariine considered it was for the jui 
whether Mr. Doran Wess had been negligent i 
that the painting could be executed in two ye 
Lordship also left the jury to decide whether ; 
Anperson’s evidence the specification was | 
and suggested that it cost 117/, to repair i 
that the reparation of the wall-paintings we 
bably cost 200/. The jury decided in favour of) 
and assessed the amount to be paid by the arc 
1oo/, and by the contractors at 217/, We hav: 
mentioned the apportionment for the pane 
remaining 97/. was payable on account of the y. 
It seems to us that the case should have b 
out of court. By the exercise of a little tact 
the whole cost of litigation would have been spi 
charges against architects and contractors w' 
likely to be magnified by the public would 
been heard. Let it be granted that Mr. Keys 
“ faddist”—a kind of client which is not alv: 
comed by architects or contractors. But im | 
his enthusiasm was guided by knowledge, at 
his: arrangements he was a man of busines 
gentleman. Unquestionably the mural paintin 
as a sort of hygrometer, and dampness v 
ordinary cases would not receive much ‘ 
became distressing to him, for it injured the! 
work in which Mr. Keyser took a special intere 
did the dampness arise? A foreman of the co! 
admitted that he wrote a letter in which he sté 
he was well watched, but he was up to th 
people. He could not explain to the Court whe 
his mind, but it is allowable to suppose that at th 
Chapel the workmen imagined they were not! 
and that feeling is not conducive to the prod 
good work. If a few soft bricks and flint ch) 
put in a place from which they should be excl 
would be considered a “lark,” and one which 
played for the first time in walling. The 
the paintings might not be anticipated nor tt! 
tion of a playful mood. & 
Mr. Keyser ought in courtesy to have put 
fully before his architect. But we cannot ex} 
an enthusiast for wall-painting will remaim ca 
a series of his own devising appears to be 


| 
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‘similar fate to the mural paintings executed 
ears ago. He therefore decided on calling in 
rarchitect. But he invited Messrs. TRask to be 
- at the examination and through them he 
‘Mr. Wess to attend also. Having received the 
rtificate the contractors supposed their liability 
an end and they declined to communicate with 
thitect on the subject. Whether in the inde- 
t examination defects were magnified, as is not 
non, we need not inquire. The statement bore 
ts of the Court and the jury acted on it. But 
yarations which became necessary could as well 
‘een carried out by Messrs. Trask and super- 
id by Mr. Doran Wepp without making the public 
The case will, however, be useful if it should 
‘e everyone connected with building that they do 
ssess peculiar privileges and have not immunity 
ie consequences either of carelessness or of ill- 
sre is a peculiar danger in the creation of such a 
snt as is involved in the case. England has been 
sly unsuccessful in attempts at figure-painting 
ls. Many causes have been assigned to explain 
snomena. At onetime it is the quality of the 
, at another the ground, at a third the pecu- 
30f the atmosphere. The builder has hitherto 
dresponsibility for the failures. He may be in 
less fortunate. In the Bushey case not the least 
was attached to the painter. The careless work 
builder was considered to be unquestionably the 
ause With that prepossession in their minds 
bee indifferent not only to any doubts about 
yeess employed, but they attached no value to the 

yy of any weakness arising from eagerness in a 
ture commencement of the work. We cannot 
se that in the future builders will be as indifferent 
he past to the building of walls on which paint- 


Great Britain and the 
1 States have so much in common there is, if 
le, even more resemblance between the conditions 
ctice in both countries than can be found else- 
, The proceedings of the Convention of the 


an Institute of Architects, which has just been 
for that reason almost seem as if they took place 
“nglish or Scottish town instead of in Chicago. 

€ of the first subjects to be considered was the 


of the committee on competitions. It is recom- 


d that, wherever possible, an architect should be 
yed without competition. If, however, competition 
voidable, three kinds can be recognised, viz. limited, 
nd mixed, the third comprising those where certain 
ects are invited, but all are at liberty to take part. 
10t deemed advisable at present to impose any 


But it is urged that an architectural 
Should draw up the programme and that an 
Ms, or preferably a jury of practising architects, 
a the employer in making the award. As 
IS cost, the amount to be expended should either 
meient for the purpose or there should be no cost 
stipulated, The programme should be in the 
of contract relating to the award of the work 
0 other payments. Whenever practicable the 
ctitors, and the adviser should confer with the 
F and agree upon terms which are to be binding 

Tn limited competitions there should be 
“nt sufficient to cover the preparation of the 
ngs” In open competitions the pre- 


emanded, 
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miums should be adequate to cover the expense of at 
least five schemes, In mixed competitions there should 
be premiums to the invited competitors as well as 
additional amounts representing the cost of at least 
five sets of drawings, the money to be distributed 
among the authors of the best five schemes and not to 
be confined to the uninvited competitors. It is also 
proposed to have it declared unprofessional for any 
member to knowingly submit designs in competition 
with another member unless under conditions approved 
by a disinterested professional adviser. 

The recommendations have to be approved by a 
special committee. ‘They differ in some respects from 
the conditions adopted in this country. Mixed 
competitions are almost unknown among us, and until 
a decision is given in the competition for the London 
County Hall, it cannot be said whether the form is 
advantageous. The ownership of the designs does not 
appear to be referred to. ‘That, however, is an impor- 
tant point, especially when we remember the numerous 
trusts and companies for contracting to be found in 
America, and who could easily find opportunities to use 
premiated designs in another State. But American 
architects may be relied upon to look after their own 
interests. 

We have stated when describing the proceedings of 
other Conventions that the inscription of architects’ 
names on buildings was under discussion. The 
committee in their report say that the Institute should 
recommend its members to place their names with the 
Institute initials upon their buildings, “leaving to the 
individual member to select his best work in design and 
execution, to be signed, and bearing in mind that this 
is a privilege which, if sparingly and judiciously used, 
will be a credit to the Institute and will do much 
towards raising the standard of the practice of archi- 
tecture in this country.” An allied subject was the use 
of the “Institute initials, A.A.I.A. and F.A.LA., by 
the members upon their cards and in the signing of 
buildings and plans, as eminently proper and tending 
to the wider recognition of the Institute.” That 
recommendation was also adopted. 

The American contract system has obtained propor- 
tions which are in keeping with the magnitude of the 
United States. There is an apprehension that a power 
which is so great may not care on all occasions to be 
subject to the control of architects. A committee was 
appointed to consider the subject in relation to architects, 
but the members appear to have been overwhelmed by 
the vastness of their enterprise. In the report they say 
that they have given the subject thoughtful considera- 
tion, and have discussed the matter in its various phases 
with members of the Institute and with a number of 
those engaged in contract work. It has also been dis- 
cussed with officers of corporations who are actively 
interested as owners of buildings, so as to get the point 
of view of those experienced from the standpoint of the 
owner. ; 

They feel that the subject is one which requires 
an amount of time and correspondence, and, in short, 
what might be called an educational campaign, from 
which results cannot be expected within a short time. 
The consideration of the subject has been postponed 
until next year. The expression “an educational 
campaign” is by itself sufficient to indicate the growth 
of the new power, for generally a contractor’s circum- 
stances are not supposed to bea mystery to an architect. 

Another case which suggests a decline in authority is. 
the report on building laws. ‘The committee would like 
to see greater uniformity in the conditions. But they 
realised that local conditions must be recognised. It is 
not only from authorities opposition is to be expected. 
The National Association of Fire Underwriters has 
issued a code regardless of the existence of the American 
Institute of Architects. The committee say that it has 
been carefully prepared, but that some of its regulations 
are unnecessary and burdensome. If the Institute were 
to draw up a standard code it would be in conflict with 
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the underwriters. What is proposed is that the Asso- 
ciation, the builders and the Institute should each 
appoint a committee, and that a conference between 
them should be held. The result will be watched with 
interest. The positionis remarkable and suggests some 
of the opposing elements which are at work, each 
endeavouring to become supreme. : 

_ Under the title of “ The National Advisory Board on 
Fuels and Structural Materials,” the United States 
Government has appointed several specialists to make 
experiments. At St. Louis investigations as to concrete 
and reinforced concrete are in progress, and already 
about 40,o00/. have been expended. The report on the 
subject has not been completed. 

To the majority of the members the report of the 
committee on revision of schedule of charges was, we 
suppose, the most important subject brought before the 
Convention. The expenses of architects, as in other 
professions, are increasing, while the fees, which were 
based on a condition of things which were more mode- 
rate, remain unchanged. It has been found that in 
many of the larger cities, especially in New York, the 
fees are too low. In cities of the intermediate class 
they are considered adequate except in work for 
residences. In the smaller towns and in the South the 
fees are considered sufficient for all classes of work : 
indeed, in many instances clients consider them to be 
excessive. The chapters of New York and Cleveland 
recommend a rate of 6 per cent., the San Francisco 
chapter would charge theatres on a 73 per cent. basis, 
the remaining chapters are satisfied with the present 
5 per cent. rate except for residential work. An 
increase on residential work is very generally conceded 
as imperative. The rates proposed vary from 6 per 
cent. to 73 per cent., or a sliding scale beginning with 
to per cent. on the first 10,000 dollars of cost, and 
averaging in one instance as high as 8 per cent. on an 
operation of the value of 100,000 dollars. 

The New York chapter would give a client the 

option of a percentage basis or of an honorarium plus 
expenses. It is only in the largest cities of the East 
that experts are employed. But the architect’s duties 
are not diminished by their aid, rather they are increased. 
It is therefore claimed that the architect should be paid 
his usual fee in addition to whatever has to be paid for 
the specialist’s services. The committee, however, 
advise changes to be undertaken with caution. The 
existing schedule may be said to have established itself 
and has attained value in the Courts. It is the 
expression of a professional body in contrast to that of 
a trade union. : 
_, The recommendations were considered by a com- 
mission of the Convention, who came to the conclusion 
that the minimum charge, based on the total cost to the 
owner, should be as follows :— 


‘On the first 10,000 dols. of cost, or any part 


thereof : ‘ : ; : 10 per cent. 
On the second 10,000 dols. of cost, or any 

part thereof . : ; : ; en 72 * 
On the next 30,000 dols. of cost, or any part 

thereof ; : : she ee 5 ~ 
On any balance of cost . 4 : Suerte 5 “3 


The fees are to comprise services in preliminary 
conferences, studies, working drawings, specifications, 
full-sized details, direction and supervision of work. 
It was proper to make an additional charge for resi- 
dential work; for landscape architecture, furniture, 
monuments, decorative and cabinetwork and alterations 
the minimum charge is to be 10 per’cent. There is also 
to be an extra chargé where the building is conducted 
under more than one contract. Consultation fees are to 
be paid in proportion to the services rendered. Where 
the same set of drawings and specifications is used for 
more than one building erected at one time under one 
contract, the usual charge is made for the first building 
and a modified charge for repetitions. But this does 
not apply to recurrent parts on a single building, for 
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which the full commission is charged in the tots 
The above fees are not to cover alterations and ad 
to contracts’ nor negotiations for site, disputed 
walls, right of light, measurement of work or faj 
contractors. Should a specialist be required the 
is to pay for his assistance. Travelling expense 
to be defrayed by the owner. Drawings and sp 
tions as instruments of service are to be the pr 
of the owner. 5 

The payment of the architect, they suggest, is t 
follows :—Upon completion of the preliminary s 
one-fifth of the entire fee; upon completion of w 
drawings and specifications, two-fifths ; the ren 
two-fifths being due from time to time in propor 
the amount of work done by the architect in hi: 
and at the building. The architect is to be enti 
payment for furniture or other articles purchased 
his direction, or any material or work already up 
ground or which may come into the owner's pos; 
before the architect’s commission is computed, | 
of the suspension of the works the basis of payn 
to be as follows :—Preliminary studies, a fee in ; 
ance with the character and magnitude of the 
preliminary studies, working drawings and ‘sp 
tions, three-fifths of the fee for complete services 

The supervision of the architect is to mean suct 
by him or his deputies as he finds necessary to as 
whether work is being executed in general conf 
with his drawings and specifications or directions 
is to act in constructive emergencies, to order nec 
changes and to define the true intent and mear 
the drawings and specifications, and he has au 
to stop the progress of the work and order its r 
when not in accordance with them. 7. 

Such an alteration as has been approved is 
step on the part of American architects, and arc 
in other countries, and more particularly in En 
must desire that the end will be attained. If suc 
it is not likely that fees in England will be allo 
remain as they are. So many American clients f 
to be amateurs they should know the difference be 
good and bad architecture, and if the architect 
have gained reputation will not give their servi 
less than the Institute fees, we cannot suppos' 
substitutes would be found among men whose bui 
would not be adapted to contain such painting 
statues as are now found among private own 
many parts of America. 


ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


N Tuesday evening the president of the Royal Ac: 
O Sir Edward Poynter, who was accompanied by: 
of the academicians, distributed the prizes to the suc 
students of the Royal Academy Schools. The follor 
a list of the prizes and prize-winners :— - 

Historical painting—David playing before Saul 
medal and travelling studentship (200/.), Francis E. F 
Crisp; proxime accessit and extra prize of 50l, | 
Frederick Bird. Landscape painting—A Passing — 
Turner gold medal and scholarship (50/.), Marianne Hi 
W. Robilliard. Painting of a figure from the life- 
medal, first, Francis E. Fitzjohn Crisp ; silver medal, : 
Christian Mary Wilbee. Painting of a head from th 
Silver medal, first, Christian Mary Wilbee; silver 
second, Hilda Fraser Parker. Design for the decora 
a portion of a public building—Shipbuilding, prize 
Norman James Little. Design in monochrome for a 
picture—The Angel releasing St. Peter. The Acts, che 
Armitage prizes, first (30/.) and bronze medal, 
Lennard; second (io/.), Francis E. _Fitzjohn 
Cartoon of a draped figure—Polyhymnia, silver 
and prize (25/.), Margaret Isabel Dovaston. Set 
drawings of a figure from the life—First prize (20/.) +. 
medal, Ronald Hamilton Greig ; second prize (15/.), 
E. Fitzjohn Crisp (disqualified owing to iS re 
the same prize before); third prize (1ol.), Chi 
Mary Wilbee. Perspective drawing in outline (op 
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-s and sculptors only)—The Little Cloister, West- 
r Abbey, looking through an arch to the other side, 
medal, no competition. Composition in Sculpture— 
les and Antzeus, gold medal and travelling student- 
so01.), Ferd. Victor Blundstone. Model ofa design— 
ape of the Sabines, first prize (30/.), Frank Gatter ; 
| prize (iol), Ferd. Victor Blundstone (disqualified 
to having received the same prize before). Set of 
odels of a figure from the life—First prize (20/.) and 
medal, Percy George Bentham ; second prize (152), 
Frazer Rock. Design for a medal—A_ design for a 
in honour of Diana, with a head of Diana on the 
e, silver medal and prize (1o/.), George Alexander. 
ofa bust from the life—Silver medal, first, Millicent 
am; silver medal, second, Frank Gatter. Design in 
cure — Design for a College Chapel, gold medal 
avelling studentship (2o00/.), William Harvey. Set 
chitectural drawings—The Vestry of St. Lawrence 
, silver medal, first, David Wickham Ayre; silver 
,second, Alan Binning. Set of architectural designs— 
(25/.) not awarded. Set of drawings of an archi- 
al design—first prize (157), Alan Binning; second 
(1o/.), Frank Leslie Attwell. Original composition in 
ent—Prize (10/.),no competition. Perspective drawing 
line (open to architects only)—The interior of the hall 
s Brewers’ Company, silver medal, Sidney William 
_ Architectural design with coloured decoration—Part of 
de wall of a chapel to be decorated with marble 
ing and majolica tiles, silver medal, Harry Herbert 
|. The Landseer scholarships in painting and sculp- 
ff 4o/, a year each, tenable for one year, have been 
ed—in painting to Samuel Rahamin Samuel; in 
ure, to Ferdinand Victor Blundstone and John Angel. 


The President’s Address. 


udents of this Royal Academy,—I undertook in my 
iscourse to lead your minds in the direction of a higher 
of the possibilities of art than is prevalent among the 
rn schools of painting, whether in our own country or 
d. I endeavoured to emphasise my arguments by 
ing on the high standard which was ever before the 
of the Greek artist in his treatment of the human form 
© embodiment of the divine idea, and to the high 
nit of perfection to which they raised it by investing it 
the noblest attributes of beauty and intellect; and 
by a reference to the culminating period of the 
n Renaissance, when a belief in the beauty of humanity 
neans of enhancing the expression of the divine element 
erted itself after a long period of asceticism, during 
h the conception of the human body as an encum- 
se to be subdued by the sternest self-mortification 
iled and spread, as has been said, like ‘‘an epidemic” 
igh the Christian world—a view not only destructive of 
form of artistic expression, for that in itself was an 
gence to be eschewed, but carried to such excess as 
ately to become impracticable, and so lead to more 
al views of monastic life. This became in its turn the 
ery ground of a revival of art destined to take a place 
second in artistic excellence to the great art of the 
ks; in other respects occupying, indeed, a higher 
nd in that a more exalted view of the divine spirit and 
le destiny of man provided artists with loftier themes 
compelled them to the expression of deeper emotions. 
Is only through the fortunate preservation of a few frag- 
ts of sculpture that we are able to judge of the con- 
mate perfection of which Greek art was capable in the 
ment of the human form; but there is no reason to 
ose that their greatest painters were in any way inferior 
leit great sculptors, Polycletus, Phidias, Praxiteles or 
Pps in their several styles, or that painting failed to 
W its usual development from Polygnotus, the contem- 
ty of Phidias, but whose works were probably more 
aic in style, painting being slower of development than 
pture, through Zeuxis, whom we may perhaps con- 
t the Raphael of the Greek school, to its complete 
urity under Apelles and Protogenes, whom we 
a ony to couple with Titian and Correggio as 
; a ie the qualities of colour and modelling to the 
; Pitch of excellence. From the wonderful sense of 
a and style to be observed in the decorative works 

Have come down to us—I mean the wall-paintings 
mS oy houses of the ancients were so profusely 
cate an known to us through their preservation at 
‘aneum, Pompeii and Rome—we may infer that the 


ters, of whom these decorations give but a faint 


reflection, at least equalled the most famous artists of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

My consideration will now be of some points on which the 
works of the modern schools, as distinguished from the 
antique, bear on present practice, and happily the student has 
not far to go to make himself conversant with the whole 
practice and development of the art of painting from the 
revival at the beginning of the thirteenth century to the 
present day. The National Gallery contains examples of every 
painter of the first rank of every school to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, with the one exception of 
Watteau, who, as treating the trivial and artificial subjects 
which were in vogue in France at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, with sound taste and an exquisite 
refinement of execution and colouring, may, perhaps, be 
classed in the first rank. Besides this complete present- 
ment of the leading spirits of painting, no artist of any 
note is absent from this the most representative of the 
great European collections, with again the exception of some 
of the secondary French artists of the eighteenth century. 
There is therefore the fullest material for study in any direc- 
tion to which the proclivities of the student may lead him. 
ASS. the great masters I have constantly drawn your atten- 
tion in my addresses to the students on these occasions, and 
in so {doing I am only following the example of my great 
predecessor, the first President of this Academy, who in his 
discourses continually holds them up as examples to the 
students of his time—not for imitation, he was careful to 
say, and I am careful to repeat, but for study—study of 
their methods of work, study of the qualities that make 
them great and distinguish them from each other and from 
inferior artists. No one had a greater admiration for those 
great men, and no one was further from any slavish imita- 
tion of them, but in the great qualities which distinguish 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s work may be traced the powerful 
influence which they had on his practice. The students of 
this Academy, indeed, have another advantage which the 
painters of Reynolds’s day did not possess—I mean in the 
annual exhibition of the works of the old masters held in 
these galleries. The main object with which these exhibi- 
tions were instituted by my predecessor, Lord Leighton 
was to give the students of the Royal Academy the oppor- 
tunity of seeing pictures of celebrated masters of all schools, to 
which otherwise they were not likely to have access ; and with 
few exceptions all the great private collections of England 
have passed, by the liberality of the owners, through 
these rooms. The collection of works of art to form such 
exhibitions becomes annually more and and more difficult, 
for besides that it is becoming more rare to find examples 
hitherto unseen, a multiplicity of similar exhibitions has 
sprung up of recent years. It is not therefore surprising if 
owners of fine works have in some cases become tired of 
constant applications, and decline to part with the treasures 
which after all are the greatest adornment of their houses. 
Nevertheless, these exhibitions still remain of the highest 
interest to students of painting, and if I have entered on 
this slight digression from the more purely didactic nature 
of an address to you, it is to point out to you the prime 
object for which our winter exhibitions were instituted ; to 
direct your special attention to them as a means of instruc- 
tion, and to hope that you will profit by them. Pictures 
which, like those of the National Gallery, are always 
within your reach may in time become too familiar to 
awaken enthusiasm, though to me the interest and pleasure 
which I take in them is as fresh as when I first knew them, 
and their unrivalled beauties appeal to me constantly with 
more and more force whenever I look at them. However 
this may be, there is undoubtedly an attraction in seeing 
works hitherto unknown or unfamiliar, which gives a fresh 
impulse to the artist and the student by exciting his spirit of 
emulation and presenting fresh aspects of his art, and in this 
way our Old Masters Exhibitions should gain your attention. 

Nor is it only the inspiration that you may derive 
from the splendid results of such painters as Titian, 
Veronese or the earlier painters of the Venetian school, 
or from the severely beautiful productions of the Floren- 
tines, or from Raphael and his predecessors and fol- 
lowers, or from the great Correggio—more rarely to be 
seen in this country—or from the dignified realism of 
Velasquez and the painter-like qualities of Murillo—a 
master of the soft suffusion of gradations in flesh and 
drapery—or from the brilliant splendour of Rubens, and 
the elegance and character in the portraits of his pupil 
Vandyke, or again from that marvellous phenomenon 
Rembrandt—standing by himself on a pedestal of unattain- 
able achievement, without prececessors and with no 
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followers worthy of name, for he is inimitable—and from the 
whole school of Dutch artists, it is, | say, not only the inspira- 
tion you may derive from the contemplation of such works 
of genius which will benefit you. For although the desire 
which they create in the minds of all who are worthy of the 
name of artist to emulate their authors in their choice of 
noble and beautiful themes and a lofty and dignified treat- 
ment of them,and as a source of inspiration in this sense 
they are an indispensable’ adjunct to study from nature, 
although to feel such a desire is one of the most profitable 
effects to be derived from a constant reference to great 
works of art, there is a further, and to the student a more 
important use which such studies may subserve. If you 
search the National Gallery trom one school of painting to 
another up to at least the middle of the eighteenth century, 
you will never find bad or incompetent work (I omit, of 
course, from this reflection a few painters of the third class 
whose claim to be represented is admitted on antiquarian 
or historical grounds). Every painter, whether he be paint- 
ing saints on a gold background, or bacchanals dancing in 
Arcadian scenes, or even boors drinking in a tavern, has a 
complete mastery of his method and his material, and has 
no hesitation as to how he should begin, proceed with, or 
finish his work ; he has learnt his trade; he is in fact an 
artist and not an amateur. ; 

What I have always tried to impress upon you is that the 
artist is the man who knows how to do his work. The methods 
of work differ with different artists and in different schools. 
The method of Raphael differs from that of Titian, the 
method of Rubens from that of Rembrandt, and so on 
ad infinitum, but they agree in this, that they know what they 
want to do, and have acquired by early study and incessant 
practice a perfect mastery of the technical side of their 
art. This mastery once gained they were free and able to 
give full expression to their ideas in a technique which, 
while it excites our admiration by its perfection, is never 
used asa mere display of skill. With the masters of the 
great schools of painting technical skill was the means of 
expression, not an end in itself; they knew that_an artist 
cannot express himself fully until he has acquired a 
complete mastery over his material; they brought their 
technical powers to a perfection which seems in many 
cases almost unattainable, and they took care that the pupil 
should have the skill of his craft at his fingers’ ends before 
he was employed on any work of permanent importance. 

This would appear to be incomprehensible to those who 
judge of the qualities of a picture by certain obvious 
evidences of a more or less competent dexterity of 
handling. That the great art consists in concealing the 
art is a very trite quotation, but it is none the less an eternal 
truth. The painting of Titian stands at least as high as that 
Of any painter. It is so absolutely perfect and yet so un- 
obtrusive, and produced apparently with so little effort, that 
it does not in itself attract attention. That of Velasquez is 
equally unattainable, but its very simplicity is deceptive. The 
way in which it is done is easy to see, and leads many artists 
to think they can do the same without going through that 
long and laborious study from nature of which the numerous 
_ early works of Velasquez give proof; with Rembrandt also, 
the third of the great trio, the method is discernible ; but 
the simple and easy handling of these the greatest of painters 
was only acquired, with Rembrandt and Velasquez at least, 
after’ passing through a phase of almost uninteresting dry- 
ness and years of incessant and laborious study. With 
Titian the case is different; he was rather the culminating 
point of a school which for a century had been producing 
work of the highest beauty, than an isolated example, and 
his early work, though wanting in the boldness and facility 
which he acquired later, reflects the glorious traditions of a 
series of painters gifted with the most exquisite sense of 
colour, and ever aiming more and more at technical perfec- 
tion. To this inheritance of tradition he added a deeper 
appreciation of the characteristics and aspects of nature, 
whether in man or in landscape, and in his earliest works, 
such as the beautiful picture at Antwerp of the Pope pre- 
senting one of the Pesaro family to St. Peter, he reveals 
himself as a master at once. Such is the value of tradition 
handed down through a succession of great artists from 
master to pupil. Some of the early productions of 
Rembrandt and Velasquez are, on the other hand, almost 
repulsive in their hardness and ugliness, and their develop- 
ment into the stupendous artists that we know was slow 
and extended over many years, probably because they had 
no great tradition behind them and had to make their way 
for themselves, 


We have here in England no continuous school of 
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artists who have handed down an unbroken tr: 
and this to the student is an enormous disady. 
He is drawn this way and that by opinion and ex 
listens to the flattering doctrine that he must bh; 
self, must see nature in his own way, that the ], 
learns the better, that to know how to draw with pr 
and accuracy is to be academic (terrible word), and 
be trained in the methods of his art is to destr 
originality. That such doctrines are bearing fruit 
fear, only too evident in our exhibitions, and I fear ; 
our own schools. A sudden degeneracy in the 
important course of study in our schools, that of d; 
from the living model, has set in within the last f 
five years, and it is to be accounted for in no other w. 
loose untidy method of work has taken the place 
careful and sometimes beautiful studies of certain 
more than ten years ago, and its disastrous result 
surely be, and indeed are, reflected in our exhibitions 

It is not too much to say that the most striking f 
of the pictures in the National Gallery is, as I have a 
impressed on you, the perfection of workmanship 
where to be found. Take the Dutch school for ins 
No one can pretend that the work of the Dutch pain 
academic or that it is not founded on the closest anc 
intimate study of nature, and yet where will yoi 
greater perfection of execution or more precision of 
ing than in the works of this school ?—a school wh 
the practice of their best painters, finish in modelling ; 
the most subtle gradations of colour and light and sh 
carried to the highest degree without apparent labour 
must have noticed among the works of the Dutch pa 
in our last winter exhibition two pictures by Jan 
which especially illustrate my argument on this point 
you will I believe find in the forthcoming one a furthe 
lection of Dutch pictures worthy of your study, 

I do not ask you to attempt to rival the marvellou 
ductions of Van Eyck, Memling or Gerard David. eh 
when such patience was possible as is required to 
out such miracles of minute completion in every 
appears to have passed away ; the conditions of life a 
the same as in the fifteenth century; but the painti 
Ostade or Teniers or Da Hooghe should be withi 
reach of any artist ‘of ability if, but only if, in his stu 
years he has learnt habits of neatness, accuracy and | 
sion. I cannot but contrast with works such as those to 1 
I have alluded an exhibition which I visited recently 
newer schoo], where not a picture had power to : 
attention by the way in which it was done. Thai 
charm in a picture, the charm that arises from seein, 
the artist knows his craft and takes pleasure in it— 
Ruskin calls “ preciousness” of execution—was t 
absent. A loose indefinite treatment with that eff 
dexterity which is meant to conceal general ignorance 
the leading note of the whole exhibition. I am far 
saying that this is universal, but it is typical of the ge 
indifference to good work, so prevalent in many qu: 
both at home and abroad at present, and to which 
carelessness of drawing as I have noticed to be ot 
increase in these schools of recent years cannot but 
The tendency to shirk difficulties, to draw form in a- 
and slovenly way, to cover want of close study by a 
blance of clever sketching, is the worst that can af 
student. Unless he can define his forms on paper v 
clear outline and definite gradations of light and shado 
can never define them in his own mind. My predec 
in this chair, Lord Leighton, used to say that unl 
study can be modelled from it is of no use, and this ap 
more to the student than to the accomplished artist, 
may be credited with the knowledge necessary for car! 
to its completion any correct indication of form. 
indeed was the method of the great artists of the It 
Renaissance, who, by long practice in highly-comp 
studies, combined with an intimate research into 
anatomy of the human body, were so impregnated w 
knowledge of the figure in all its aspects that from 
sketches as can alone be made from a figure in motion : 
were enabled to produce a work complete and accura 
all its details. ios ain 

In referring as I have done to the life drawings in our 
school, I am speaking of a general tendency to be obset 
not to the particular sets which have gained the pr 
indeed, if they had not stood out from the other: 
showing more scholarlike qualities they would hardly 
gained the rewards; but the tendency to substitute a 
best clever sketching for careful study is too prevalent, 
in this our students appear unable to escape “¢ 
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| movement fostered from outside. To be told that 
g is superfluous 1s advice which it is easy to follow. 
\dvice is infectious, and the microbes spread with 
apidity. 

; pleasant to turn to the subject of the gold medals. 
Ipture it is, I think, generally admitted among 
embers who judge your works that the com- 
ris of a high average. Judging from the general 
nce of the groups, in more than one of which the 
rable difficulties which the subject involves have 
very successfully overcome, the condition. of the 
ing school leaves little to be desired. The archi- 
| school also, under your visitors, who are devoting to 
nost energetic attention, is taking on a new life, and 
of drawings which has gained the medal shows 
se of the excellence of the instruction given. In the 
ition for the gold medal for painting, those two 
which I have already rewarded, and which ran each 
ery close, stand out conspicuously from the rest. 
ainting which has gained the gold medal gives 
se of more thought in the treatment of the subject ; 
tude and expression both of David and Saul are just, 
| and well expressed in the contrast of their 
ers, by the simplicity of the one and the gloomy 
ted spirit of the other. The composition is unneces- 
rowded with figures, but it is a natural and com- 
ble spirit on the part of a young artist to make his 
nteresting by filling it with incident, though some- 
jappropriate in the present case. The second work 
jlliant qualities of painting, almost too brilliant 
eginner, unless there is solid knowledge behind it, 
as the defect of showing only the back of David, 
;an actor in the scene, is at least as important as 
it is, in fact, too much the study of a model with an 
jent attempt to give appropriate characteristics to the 
ality of the inspired youth. Truth to fact is not 
arily truth to nature. Truth lies in the true and 
te expression of the idea inherent in the subject ; 
is is only to say that the painting may be an excellent 
rom a model without conveying the idea of David. 
ul, on the other hand, is well conceived and well 
out. I make these criticisms not to disparage the 
in question, which, I consider, do great credit to their 
tors, but as'remarks of a general character applicable 
sompositions of the kind. Both these competitors 
hope, a great future before them. 

have made myself at all clear in these remarks you 
ave understood that you can never rise to the high 
n of a true artist unless you have the power which 
ion alone can give. Without this genius will but 
rate into eccentricity and fail to make good use of 
ional faculties. The drudgery of the early stages of 
is distasteful to those who cannot keep a steady pur- 
efore their eyes and look forward to the result. No 
an “be himself” unless he has the power to produce 
sin him, and how is this power to be gained in the 
painting, any more than in any other craft, but by the 
which trains his mind, his eye and his hand? 

owt Le a SA ee a 


MR. JOHN SWAN, R.A. 


ina country where wild animals abound that the 
uintings and sculpture of Mr. Swan can be best appre- 
t. Edward Roworth, a local artist, contributes to 
pe the following account of the art and ideals of Mr. 
who is engaged on the Rhodes memorial statue near 
wh :— 
Vas On a stately Newlands lawn, beneath the eternal 
v of Table Mountain, that I first met John Swan, R.A., 
or and painter. It was a memorable experience for 
Years ago I had seen Mr. Swan’s work, and had fallen 
the subtle spell of its consummate art, and I now 
at | was meeting one of the greatest and most living 
im contemporary art. But the intensely sympathetic 
luman personality of this great artist put me at 
at_my ease, and I felt that I could talk freely and 
without esitation, give expression to my own crude 
ms. John Swan has the simplicity which belongs to 
sreatness and achievement. We talked of South 
‘and the beginnings of her art. The directness and 
‘ of ‘Mr. Swan’s observations were convincing and 
i He looks | forward with confidence to the 
ae, South African school of painting, with original 
Te methods of expression. The spirit of South 
; o calls in vain to the soul of the artist; certainly 
wan has fallen under its spell. In picturesque language 


* 


. 


| he tells of the great spirit of the land which seems chained, 


Prometheus-like, to her mountains, awaitiny the touch of the 
great artist which shall set it free and reveal its soul to the 
world. The country appeals to himas being grandly elemental 
—he would get away from the towering pines, the shady oaks 
and even the stately blue-gums, and would be among Africa’s 
own children, the magnificent Kafir-booms, the glorious 
proteas, or the shimmering forests of silver-leaves. As 
Mr. Swan talked, he impressed upon me the strange 
charm which this country has, owing to the fact that no 
trivial details encumber its large structural features. He 
spoke of the wonderful foregrounds of vast rolling plains 
with sharp and stately ranges in the broad, blue distance. 
Keenly modern, and filled with the new vision of impres- 
sionism, he is captivated by the federating power of our 
flooding sunlight, by which all the vastness and the luminous 
colour of our landscapes sink into a marvellous unity and 
become atmospheric and profound. 

Mr. Swan has clear and definite opinions upon the train- 
ing and ideals of the young artist. He is to follow nature. 
We are not to ask “ how such a one did it,” but we are to 
look upon nature with the fearless eye of a child, and 
endeavour to see her truly and see her wholly. Mr. Swan 
would warn us in South Africa against being led away by 
the method of seeing nature peculiar to the lens of the 
camera. The camera can never take the place of the artist. 
There is much, from the scientific side, which is of value in 
photography, but it cannot be art; there is no human em- 
phasis until the artist’s power of selection, which is largely 
emotional and individual, comes into operation; there can 
be no art, although there may be a splendid record of 
scientific fact. i 

In the limits of this short article it is unfortunately 
impossible to give, in Mr. Swan’s own words, the interesting 
history which he gave me of the great impressionist move- 
ment in modern art. He traced it, laying particular stress 
on the technical side of the movement, from the mighty 
genius of Velasquez, the first of the moderns, through the 
great Dutchmen; and so by way of England, with her 
glorious galaxy of painters—Gainsborough, Reynolds, Con- 
stable and Turner. Constable carried the torch to France 
and set fire to the immortal spirits of the Barbizon school 
and the later paysagists, Monet, Sisley and Pissaro, the 
painters of vibrant light and air. The message of modern 
art is now exemplified in England by such world-renowned 
artists as Swan, Brangwyn, Clausen and Stott. 

I have left to the last a reference to Mr. Swan’s regard 
and reverence for the great French sculptor, Rodin. Mr. 
Swan declares Rodin to be the greatest living name in art, 
a wonderful genius who has stood alone, and by his keen 
vision and great soul widened the bounds of man’s achieve- 
ment in the arts. Nothing is more heartening than to hear 
the praise of one great man for another—for if Rodin has 
attempted what was before unattempted, so also has Swan, 
and has also as nobly achieved. John Swan is only with 
us for a season, but his wise words and generous optimism 
will be a spur to our young artists to go forward in sincerity 
of spirit towards their goal of self-expression in their art. 
As he says, “ You are not hampered by the traditions of 
schools—you are free in your choice of nature.” It is a 
great privilege to have such an artist and thinker amongst 
us—one who, in taking leave of us, says, ‘I, passing. this 
way, salute the solemn stillness of your solitudes and the 
fierce sunlight that beats over the plains of South Africa.” 


The Competition amongst architects for Perth’s new 
city hall promises to be a keen one. Nearly 150 architects 
from all parts of Scotland and England have applied for 
copies of the conditions and particulars, and lodged their 
fee of one guinea. This number is far in excess of what 
was anticipated. Premiums of 50, 30 and 20 guineas are 
to be awarded. Plans must be lodged by February t. 


The York City Council at their last meeting adopted the 
following resolution :—That Mr. Frank Watson Spurr be 
appointed surveyor of this Corporation, acting in its capacity 
of Municipal Council, at a salary of 400/. per annum as from 
November 1, 1907, with an increase of 50/. on May 1, 1908, 
and a further increase of 50/. on November 1, 1908, to a 
maximum salary of 50o/. per annum; his duties to include 
all such duties as are prescribed by the Council and the 
streets and buildings committee from time to time, but not 
any duties in respect of the Ouse navigation ; that he shall 
hold such appointment during the pleasure of the Council, 
devote the whole of his time to the duties and do not engage 
in any other work. 
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Tue late Mario Racal, the sculptor, was one of the 
last survivors of the old school. He was a native of 
Carrara, where he was born eighty-six years ago, and 
in the local school where dexterity counts for much he 
was successful, and was thought to have a prosperous 
future before him. Then he studied in Rome, and was 
for along time assistant to Tenerani. Likemanyanother 
foreign artist, he imagined that fortune awaited him in 
London, where he arrived in 1850. RAPHAEL Mont], 
of Milan, was at the time prominent, and was after- 
wards connected with the sculpture of the exhibition of 
1851 and of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. Raccl 
joined him as his assistant. In 1854 he exhibited a 
statue of “Innocence” at the Academy. Afterwards he 
became assistant to MarHew Nos te, many of whose 
works are to be seen in the public places of provincial 
towns. Then Mario Raccropened a studio of his own, 
and after an interval of twenty-three years again became 
an exhibitor at the Academy, his “Compulsory Education” 
appearing in 1877. From that time until 1886 he con- 
tributed with some regularity; most of the works were 
busts such as Cardinal Manninc, Cardinal Newman, 
Lord BeaconsrFieLp, Lord Joun Manners, Dr. Warne, 
Joun Harvey and Lioner Beate, The figure of Lord 
BEACONSFIELD in Parliament Square is his work. He 
produced memorials of Queen Vicrorta for Hong Kong, 
Toronto and Kimberley, and a statue of Mr. GLADSTONE 
for Manchester. He was a typical Italian sculptor ; his 
busts and figures are successful as likenesses, and his 
statues ‘Matutian” and “On the Sea-skore” were 
admired, for they were easily understood. But it could 
not be said that he exercised much influence on the 
sculptor’s art in England. 


Tue earthquake in Jamaica not only disturbed the 
surface of the island and destroyed buildings, but it 
overcame also the officials, and was not without its 
effect on the Home Government. That may explain the 
absence of a scientific investigation into the phenomena 
from which lessons for the future might be derived. 
Dr. Cornish, who was in Kingston at the time, 
delivered a lecture before the Royal Geographical 
Society on Monday evening, in which he said that a 
Commission of three should have been despatched at 
once to the island, the Commission comprising a field 
geologist, an expert in building construction, and a 
hydrographer. A complete record was necessary of 
all damage to buildings, and an exploration for new 
faults or movements of old ones, particularly in the 
somewhat difficult country in the eastern portion of 
the island, which was both mountainous and thickly 
wooded. The guidance which the resulting report 
would have furnished respecting methods of building, 
and perhaps also as regards the best sites for houses in 
Jamaica, would in itself have more than repaid the 
expense, The report would further have been a 
valuable guide in other parts of the Empire situated in 
seismic areas. From his own observation Dr. CornisH 
said :—In addition to any jarring or bumping there was 
a strong swell, literally a ground swell, running from 
west to east or east to west. Thus walls that faced 
east or west were generally overthrown, while the fall 
of a wall facing north or south was exceptional. Of 
the former many more fell to the east than to the west. | 
On the latter, though they mostly remained standing, 
the effect of the rocking was to produce a double 
system of cracks. As the wall returned westward from 
its eastward excursion the eastern end of the wall was, 
So to speak, left behind, and on the return vibration in 
an eastward direction a corresponding crack opened at 
the west end. These cracks often crossed each other 
diagonally. Walls in which cement mortarhad been used 
stood much better than those with only lime mortar. The 
defect of all stone and brickwork, however, in respect 
to earthquake shock was want of tensile strength, 
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hence the advantage of reinforcing concrete, & 
strips of metal, which would give a fibre to the 
otherwise too brittle. The disadvantages of 
height and of top weight were also abundar 
evidence. Any departure from simplicity of 
usually brought about additional damage, Gothi 
and Classic cornice being almost equally unsuit 
earthquake countries. In face of these restrict; 
would seem that architects in regions of seismic a 
would have to rely mainly on the skilful proport 
of spaces for the production of artistic effect 
must be allowed, however, that if the infor 
desired by Dr. CornisH were forthcoming it is dc 
whether it would be adopted. After the Great ] 
London the citizeus who survived returned to th 
of their old dwellings in spite of all the adva: 
which streets laid out on Wren’s plan would offe 
San Francisco people are not afraid to risk the d; 
of spots in which the seismic force was active, < 
Kingston they wouid probably be equally foolhar: 
would, however, be an advantage in a scientific 
to have such a report as Dr. Cornisu describes. 


Tue village of Saddlescombe is near Batt 
Sussex. It has lately acquired interest among ar 
logists from the discovery of pit dwellings which. 
an unusual kind. . There is no question they were 
as dwellings, because charcoal ashes were fou 
them as well as some flint implements. Mr. E 
Ropinson discovered them almost accidentally, 
pits were probably roofed in with tree boughs cc 
with clay. All the pits faced the east, as thou 
secure the shelter of the downs from the south 
winds. A Roman coin dated a.p. 141 was found 
shallow flint bed adjacent to the site of the pit dwel 
Other discoveries were human teeth, crumbling po 
of a skull and a piece of pottery. Large quantiti 
oyster shells of coarse texture were unearthed, ai 
one of the larger pits hundreds of shells of the con 
land snail were found in the crevices between the | 
flints, the snails evidently having sought this sl 
for hibernation and failed to find a way out ; 
Another chamber in a pit was filled with gallo 
moles’ bones. A few bones of cattle and tusks of 
boars were close by. One peculiarity was tha 
hearth was. within the hut instead of outside. 
supposed that the dwellings belong to the Bronze 
The early dwellers may have realised the value c 
local ironstone long before the Romans came, for 
is evidence that they occupied Saddlescombe an 
vicinity. 


An Architects’ Technical Bureau has been 
blished. The advisory committee consists of Mé 
A.rreD W. S. Cross, G. Hupparp, W. A, Pir, | 
SEARLES-Woon, Kerru D. Youne, G. BerTRAM Bu! 
JosEPpH Croucu, H. L. Gopparp, Paut Oepen, E 
SEWARD. The offices are 11 Bloomsbury Mans 
Hart Street, London, W.C. The Bureau is intend 
supply a want frequently expressed by architects. | 
proposed to establish a central bureau, where c 
and reliable information can be obtained on pra 
matters, such as building materials, appliances, m 
factured goods, new methods of construction, &c., 
where expert advice will be available on the 1 
technical requirements of the profession. It will 1 
the services of experts to assist architect subscri 
especially the younger practitioners, in arriving at s 
conclusions relative to difficult points on ancient hi 
and easements, and upon knotty points in agreem 
and contracts. For those architects who enter com 
tions, the Bureau will have the respective sites inspé 
and obtain full particulars as to surroundings, — 
materials, &c., as well as photographs of the adja 
buildings, if any. The Bureau, we understand, 
already over 500 subscribers amongst architects ‘ 
all parts of the country. The period for es 
original subscribers (10s. 6d@. London, 5s. provinees/ 
been extended to the last day of the year. 
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DENHOLME, WALTON-ON-THAMES, 


S house, which is situated on a site of about 
3 acres of land in Oatlands Chase, Walton-on- 
, was completed about four and a half years 
¢ stands at right angles to the public road, in 
9 obtain the south-east aspect for the principal 
owards the garden. A plain substantial family 
was required at a low cost, and it is left to 
to beautify the walls with creepers. The 
ig faced with purple clamp bricks of varied 
yith red dressings, and the roof is of tiles. The 
.odation comprises on the ground floor a large 
room hall, dining-room, drawing-room, billiard- 
id the usual offices; on the first floor, seven 
ns and a dressing-room with two bath-rooms, 
don the top floor, five bedrooms, bath-room, 
ym, &c. The house is warmed by radiators 
tion to the ordinary grates, the heating being 
d by a “Duplex” boiler also supplying the 
ic hot-water service. The system was carried 
Mr. E. P. Mize, of 15 Craven Street, London, 
und proves very effective. The stoves are mostly 
“Heaped Fire” variety, by Messrs. Bratt, 
wy & Co., Mortimer Street, London, W. The 
was Mr. Frank Hawkey, of 81 Brighton Road, 
mn, while the architect was Mr. Wa rer E. 
r, A.R.I.B.A., of 22 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
who also arranged the laying out of the garden. 


DBER MEMORIAL CHURCH HALL AND PARISH INSTITUTE, 
HUCKNALL TORKARD, NOTTS. 


IS building, which was opened on November: 16 
by the Duchess of Portianp, has been built for 
and educational purposes on a site presented by 
ike of PorTLAND, and adjoining the old parish 
yard on the west side, with frontages of 100 feet 
e Street on the north side and West Street on 
th, the maximum width being 120 feet and the 
380 feet, the area being nearly an acre. The 
| was fairly level throughout three-quarters of its 
and the remaining quarter sloped down to Ogle 
with a fall of 15 feet. Most of the ground 
g this slope has been removed to form a 
or the building, a large portion of the 
ition having been done by voluntary labour 
part of the parishioners. Advantage was taken 
fall of the ground in planning the building by 
‘ing an entrance on the level of the upper floor 
he portion of the site facing West Street, which 
en laid out as a recreation ground, as well as the 
al entrance on the ground-floor level facing 
Street, a carriage drive at the west side of the 
ig also giving access from Ogle Street to the 
ice On the higher level. The building has been 
zed on economical lines, to give a maximum amount 
ommodation ata minimumcost. The ground}floor 
fly devoted to recreation rooms, the largest room, 
+t by 29 feet, being divided by folding partitions 
Teading-room, a lecture-room and a games-room. 
ning are a billiard-room 29 feet by 26 feet (with 
ables), lighted on two sides, occupying the north- 
orner, and a lads’ club-room, the same size, at the 
“ast corner. A dark-room for photography and 
lavatories are also provided on this floor, and a 
for the honorary secretary and committee is 
iclose tothe entrance. Two staircases give access 
€ upper floor, which is also approached directly 
the recreation ground on the higher level, as before 
oned, and this floor is mostly occupied by a large 
80 feet by 37 feet, capable of seating about 
-eople, exclusive of the raised and recessed plat- 
cae will seat about fifty more. The hall is 

€ into three portions by folding partitions, 
adjoining it at one end is a .music-room, 
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suite of service rooms, consisting of a kitchen, scullery, 
store-room and serving-room, with a large store-room 
above the kitchen. 
this floor. 
ment, next the Ogle Street front of the building. The 
walls are built of local brick, faced externally with red 
brick and Darley Dale stone dressings, and the roofs 
covered with Welsh slates, the ventilating turret being 
of wood roofed with lead. The floors are of concrete 
(the upper floor being carried on steel girders and 
joists) and covered with “ terrazzo” throughout. 
joinery is of canary wood, unpainted internally. The 
boundary wall is of local stone, most of it quarried on 
the site, the front coping being of Darley Dale stone, 
and the railing and gates being of wrought-iron. 
Canon GopsBer was the largest contributor to the 
building fund, and his death having occurred shortly 
before the laying of the foundation-stone by the Duke 
of PorTLAND on August 1, 1906, it was decided to call 
the building ‘ The Godber Memorial Church Hall.” 


Ladies’ lavatories are provided on 
The heating chamber is placed in the base- 


The 


The total cost, including laying out the grounds, 


forming a miniature rifle range on the east side, furnish- 
ing, and all fees and expenses, was 5,68o/. 
AMBLER, F.R.I.B.A, of London, was the architect, Mr. 
D. Davies the clerk of works, and Messrs. THomas FisH 
& Sons, of Nottingham, the builders. 


Mr. Louis 


A PAIR OF COTTAGES. 


: ‘HIS pair of cottages was designed by Mr. E. W. 
Potey, A.R.LB.A., of 6 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


The external walls are finished in roughly trowelled 


stucco and distempered a light tint. The roof is covered 
with grey green slates and the chimney-stacks are red 
brick. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._SOUTHWARK: THE NORTH TRANSEPT 
FROM SOUTH. 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


T is stated by the Dean of Chichester that the architect, 
Mr. Somers Clarke, endorsing the opinion of the sur- 
veyor, Mr. Gordon Hills, has recently informed the resto- 
ration committee that it will be necessary to spend at 
least 5,o00/, on the campanile and roof of the cathedral, 
the lead of which is very ancient and is getting danger- 
ously thin; and, if the work of restoration is not speedily 
taken in hand, serious damage to the structure is 
likely to ensue. This comes on the top of several other 
recent efforts—such as the entire rebuilding of the north- 
west tower, which had long been allowed to lie in 
ruins—and these have severely taxed local resources. 
At present 1,600/. is being expended on the repair of the 
stonework of the campanile, which is the only one in 
England now remaining detached from a_ cathedral 
church. As is well known, the central spire fell down 
in 1861, and its rebuilding was a very costly affair, 
carried out when Dr. Hook was Dean. Including some- 
thing over 60,000/. for that object, more than 117,000/., 
principally raised in the county of Sussex, has been 
expended on the fabric. The Dean adds :—' We are so far 
in a very fortunate position, inasmuch as the architect 
tells us that, if we can succeed in raising this, com- 
paratively speaking, modest sum of 5,000/, it will be the 
crown to our labours, and that the whole building may 
then be considered to be sound and in complete repair, 
which will make us to a certain extent the envy of other 
chapters less fortunately situated. None the less, at the 
moment this repair of the roofs is a hard nut for us to 
crack, and we feel that the need is urgent for the reason 
given above. The Dean and Chapter have contributed and 
are contributing as largely as they are able out of their 
sorely diminished revenues to the repair of the cathedral, 
which has no fabric fund, and the heavy calls upon local 
generosity which the raising of the above-named large sum 
has entailed have well-nigh exhausted local possibilities. 
There must be many among the thousands who come here 
to view our glorions buildings who would be willing to help 
us did they but know of the need which has arisen. The 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon is the chairman of the 
repair and restoration committee, and subscriptions will 
be most gratefully received ether by him at Goodwood, 


o the other end (next the platform) is a! Chichester, or by the Dean.” 
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MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
evening last at the premises in Tufton Street, West- 
minster, Mr. Walter Cave, president, in the chair. 
Messrs. E. H. Buckingham, H. G. Warlow and H. S. 
Rogers were elected members. 
Mr. C. Wontner Smith (hon. secretary) announced that 
a meeting of the A. A. Camera Club would be held on 
December 19, when Mr. E. W. Harvey Piper had promised 
to contribute an address, entitled “ An Hour at Southwell.” 
On the motion of the President, a hearty vote of thanks 
was passed to the Musical Society for providing excellent 
entertainment at the recent conversazione. 
Mr. Paut WaTERHOUSE read the following paper, illus- 
trated by plans, entitled :— 


The Laying-out of London. 


In bringing before you this essay on London, I would 
have it understood that I disclaim all initiative in the matter. 
Twice in two years I have been asked to read a paper on 
this subject; but I have never applied myself unasked to 
any of the problems which it involves. I make these 
prefatory disclaimers, not by way of disarming criticism— 
on the contrary, I welcome it for this very reason with the 
less embarrassment—but simply because I should like it 
known that I have never for an instant had the effrontery 
to look upon myself as in any way specially qualified to offer 
advice on the topic of London street planning. Whatever 
freak of the imagination has coupled my name with my sub- 
ject, I may truly say that it is a flight of fancy which took its 
origin entirely in other brains than my own. When your 
Summons ceme to read a paper on laying-out London I 
was bewildered. Was I to take my start from the great 
green field of prehistoric Middlesex and relate the chrono- 
logical process of London’s plan? Was I to put before my 
eyes the chart of present chaos and doctor it ? Or, finally, 
was the laying-out to be in another sense? Was I, in fact, 
to take the weary but dearly-loved sufferer just as she is 
and lay her out—for burial ? Presumably, what you re- 
quire of me is some suggestions as to how London might 
have been laid out and how she may still be amended. 

Now, apart from practical difficulties, which, in a matter 
of this kind, must never be admitted as obstacles (for 
practical difficulties mean money difficulties, and money is 
bound to be forthcoming for real public needs), the great 
question that besets the handling of this problem is, Where, 
in point of history, are you going to begin? We want 
(or rather we are going to have) anew London. You will 
understand as I proceed that I say this from no love of 
novelty. Indeed, I would sooner not say it, for if you were 
to come to me as magicians and were to say, we will give 
you leave to live in whatever London you choose to ask 
for, I should have no hesitation whatever in ordering the 
London of 1800. By favour of your magic I would pave it 
with wood, I would grace it with a selection of really good 
horse omnibuses, with hansom cabs, and with odourless 
taximeter four-wheelers. For convenience in transit, I 
should encourage two-thirds of the inhabitants to settle in 
the Garden City, when the rapid increase of population 
would probably demand the transfer to Letchworth of all 
the motor omnibuses. | 

Seriously then, and apart from all jest, the London I 
should prefer, and that you would prefer, is a certain old 
London ; but this we know we cannot have. Our London 
of the future must be, whether we like it or not, a new 
London; we are making it new every day. There was, 
you know, once a man who when asked what he thought 
of Rome said, “It will be a nice place when it’s finished.” 
Rome, so far from being built in a day, has taken 2,000 
years in the process, and is still at it hard. But all cities 
aim at a certa’i—of course, unattainable —completion, and 
the question for us (as for the Romans) is, Will ours be a 
nice place w':en it’s finished? In other words, if we were 
to be told thas there was to be no a ety about cash, but 
the job must be done in twenty-five years, could we con- 
ceivably make a decent piece of work out of our enterprise ? 

And still the inquiry, Where are we to begin ? has 
its force. First, to begin very far back, let us ask whether 
London is in the right place at all? Were I to offer you, 
as I have offered myself, no already tangled problem, buta 
clean map of British pasture land and forest, with nothing 
on it but rivers and contour lines, the chances are that you 
would begin by placing London where it is. There is good 
reason now, as there was in old time, for planting our 
capital on one of our largest rivers, and in so placing it on 
that river that it shall coincide with the lowest point at 
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which a bridge can conveniently span the water, 
doing you not only minimise the severance of sho 
shore, which is one of the main drawbacks in ; 
rivers, but you also allow the navigation to reach tt 
unimpeded by lower bridges, Again, in choos 
Thames as the river rather than the Severn, the Me 
the Humber, you place your city in its nearest rel, 
the rest of Europe. So let us have no qualms in 
London somewhere near London Bridge, Our - 
simple so far, now the difficulties begin, Se. 

The next question, ridiculous as it seems, is stil] 
asking, because it opens out a matter of principle w 
vital to our task. Shall we, while retaining the site 
all, any or none of the existing streets and bui 
If you come to think of it, a man might ‘conceivab 
rather reasonably, argue thus :—“ London is a very 
venient city and needs remodelling.” . 

London buildings, even the best of them, are peri 
and will be outlived by London herself, Though it 
that no scheme of improvement, unless aided by eartl 
or fire, would proceed by means of wholesale destr 
yet there must still be a gradual and eventually cc 
renewal of all London buildings. a. 

An obsolete building of important functions is 
easily superseded by one on a new site than by one 
same site. Therefore, plan your London of the 
irrespective altogether of London present or Londo 
This is, I repeat, what your man of sense might say. 

But, gentlemen, I have stated this line of argum 
clearly and convincingly as I can, only to tell you th 
one with which I have little or no sympathy. Itis d 
ing. Its value for us lies only in this, that, in spite 
reverence for the past, which I hope to show in the | 
a first principle, and by no means as a secondary con: 
tion, London as a modern aggregate cannot be regar 
an entity identical with London of the past; and thi 
sideration, so far from being a hindrance to us or anol 
to righteous conservatism, will, I hope, prove to | 
solution of part of our problem and the best bulwark 
piety, by which I mean our reverence for certain 
which should be unassailable and impregnable. I wil 
nothing to do with any theory of London improvement 
does not adopt as one of its first principles the ste 
belief that certain buildings, and perhaps certain s 
are inviolable. a. 

And now, with an appearance of inconsistency— 
is only an appearance—I want us to ask ourselves, 
apart from all question of existing buildings, would t 
ideal plan for a city of the size of London, placed upc 
site of London ? Assume, if you please, that you have 
offered as unalterable data the Thames and the mo 
less undulating ground on its north and south banks: 
this ground, cut in two by this tortuous stream, you ¢ 
lay out to the best possible advantage, and with full | 
ledge of modern requirements, a metropolis meas 
nine miles by six miles. niet ae 

It will first occur to you that a purely rectangular 
has certain advantages, owing partly to the fact tl 
involves a minimum of waste ground, and partly a 
the economy. of labour resulting from right-angled 
struction. But you will soon discover, on ll 
rectangular treatment to your Surrey and Middlesex 
that the river plays havoc with it, and cuts up- 
“T-square and set-square” formation by its tor! 
nonconformity. You will next remember that the 
another’ objection to the right-angled street plan, na’ 
that in the course of business or pleasure a man’s 1 
may take him in directions not necessarily coincident. 
your parallels and rectangular lines. He may nee 
fact, to move diagonally as the bishop moves in ¢ 
and then his course in your rectangular city becomes 0 
much indirectness and of much wasted time. The 
angular city is then not perfect without diagonal sti 
and diagonal streets waste the virtue of the right- 
formation. Meanwhile, your study of the river’s cours 
been putting another idea into your head. There wi 
need, as you soon observe, of many bridges. Starti! 
the east end of the town with a bridge as low ference, 


as the river traffic will permit without interference, 
assume that bridges will be wanted throughout the 
course of the river at a more or less Bee ae 
apart of, let us say, half or three-quarters of a mile. 

bridges, you further observe, should, for the double sa 
economy and beauty, cross the stream as nearly as ma 
at right angles. The roads which cross the bridges sh 
for some distance be approximately straight, and ¢ 
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you will have begun your city plan by planting 
several main roads which, owing to the -sinuosities 
ver, are at oblique angles to one another. Again, 
e river takes in its course through central London a 
, more or less approximately to two segments of 
of contrary flexure tangential to one another, it is 
at there will be two points, one on the right bank 
other on the left, where these roads, or several of 
Jl meet as at a focus. — ; 
‘ing with such a formation, I have put together in a 
jan what I suppose would be a likely and reason- 
nofthe main streets of London, if the town were 
ssigned on its present geographical site and with 
day knowledge of its present-day needs. A little 
I will enter into some of the details of this plan, 
he moment I want to make it understood that in 
ng my rough plan as an ideal London, I am not by 
ans branding it as a desirable one. The opportunity 
ding a brand new metropolis of the size of London 
not an artistic blessing, but an artistic calamity. 
0 built would be full of convenience, but also full 
-ordered prim propriety which every true lover of 
ould regret. To take the most obvious aspect of 
ning, there is the question of straightness. No one 
old-fashioned landscape gardener has the moral 
to be deliberately crooked ; a new city would in- 
n many grounds the duty of straightness, and we 
do our best to evolve from it the beauty of straight- 
ye should glory in length, in vistas longer than the 
sight, in roads of arrow-like purpose that speed un- 
g from spot to spot, but we should lose that happy 
y which is justified only by the causes (generally the 
ifietings of history or geography) which bend the 
ys of our older cities. Look how Holborn or the 
flings first one set of frontages into view, and then 
sr, and remember that every swerve in the street’s 
journey tells the story of some bygone episode, 
orgotten or remembered obstacle or influence that 
twists the track. 
erfect city would have many imperfections. My 
) be sure, is far from perfection; but it shares at 
ymé of the disadvantages of a newly planned town. 
{forward for a purpose, but not for the purpose of 
g to its realisation. 
salem was built as a city that is at unity in itself ; 
| was not so built. Even 200 years ago London was 
ination of different towns—to-day it is a congeries 
mmerable towns and hamlets. You have merely to 
» “High Street” in the directory to realise, by the 
de of streets bearing the name, how many once dis- 
ted townships are now part of a greater unit; for 
High Street” was at one time the chief thoroughfare 
darate system. 
let me return from this digression to my imaginary 
1, and let me explain that I have made a moderate 
t to embody on it some of the special* devices which 
der necessary at the intersection of main thorough- 
1amodern city. The question of interest in regard 
lan will be just this, Does it bear any resemblance to 
g London? You will notice that, though rather sub- 
1 by other features, the two foci, or hubs, at which 
lial roads connected with the bridges meet are really 
ig factors in the positions and directions of many 
streets. One of these marks the heart of the West- 
residential district ; the other lies south of, and is 
easy touch of, the business centre. What shall we 
at each focus? The elementary idea of a small and 
town—such a town as stands on cross-roads in a 
listrict—is to place at the meeting of the roads the 
t place, the town hall, the church and, indeed, all the 
buildings and spaces which represent corporate life. 
wn 1s of such a size that its public life can be accom- 
ed by four or five buildings, and if the functions of 
bublic buildings are so limited that their contiguity is 
enience, and not by reason of congestion of traffic an 
emience, then such a collocation is in all ways 
able, But in a town of the size of London it is 
convenient to have a great company of public build- 
f different functions close together, nor is it wise to 
a multiplicity of roads to converge on the site of a 
building or group of buildings. Such convergence 
$s rather than helps access. 
€ same time a focus, or road centre, which brings a 
er of thoroughfares together, with no object in such 
gence, 1s useless. What, then, is the suitable function 
cha group ofroads ? Why, obviously a railway station: 


A radial focus, remember, implies not merely convergence 
on a point, but easy distribution from that point. If we 
were to place two of our main termini at these two foci, we 
should have done much to justify the radiations by pro- 
viding an easy and direct run from each station to any 
possible part of the town. Then, again, you will notice as 
a special feature of my town, that there are two main roads 
east and west. One entirely on the north side of the river ; 
the other running from the Royal Palace right away to the 
docks. I might add a third south of the Palace road, and 
there should be a fourth in the north of the town. Now, I 
could go on for some time describing the points of this 
Utopia, and I shall return to them again; but I want to get 
to my question, What relation, if any, does it bear to 
London of to-day ? 

_ Gentlemen, you will join with me in astonishment at the 
discovery that, in a great number of important features, 
our modern London is closely allied to this imaginary 
sketch. Buckingham Palace is nearly where it ought 
to be; the two foci, or road centres, are where you 
would expect them, or nearly so. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Scotland Yard and St. Thomas’s Hospital stand for 
the administrative buildings which I have placed as river- 
side sites, and the County Council is on the way to fill a 
missing link in my Utopia with the new building in which 
so many of you take an antagonistic interest. But though 
coming astonishingly close to my ideal city in some par- 
ticulars, our London just misses its theoretical fulfilment 
by a narrow margin of error, which just makes all the 
difference. 

The south focus, for example. On what do our radial 
roads converge? The simplicity of the convergence, to 
begin with, is broken up by a hesitation between the two 
points. One point is, or was, the obelisk at St. George’s 
Circus—a blameless, and to my mind admirable structure, 
which, overborne perhaps by an undue concentration of 
attention, has been induced to retire to the gardens of 
Bedlam. The other point is the Elephant and Castle, 
likewise blameless, no doubt, but very irrelevant. 

Now, if you will think for a moment on cities in general, 
you will realise that it is the natural business of roads in a 
normal city to diverge as they leave the town, not to con- 
verge. This convergence of ours in London is due quite 
directly and undeniably to the river curves, and it is the 
business of the city planner to give what is a geographical 
accident a real function. If some intelligent foreigner were 
to spend a day in stopping omnibuses on London Bridge, 
Southwark Bridge, Blackfriars Bridge, Waterloo Bridge and 
Westminster Bridge, with polite inquiries as to whither 
they were bound, he would receive the unanimous and 
startling answer, ‘‘Elephant.” Now, this is all quite wrong 
and improper. The Elephant and Castle are, as I said 
before, a blameless couple; but they exist at that point 
merely because the roads converge (and cross) there ; the 
roads do not converge because of the Elephant. What 
ought to be at the Elephant site is Waterloo Station, or 
rather, the South London combined lines general station. 
Abolish Cannon Street, Charing Cross and Holborn Viaduct 
stations, and construct a large general station at the 
Elephant site, or rather at my connected focus, and what 
have you gained? And what lost ? 

You have certainly removed your station a little further 
from the centre of the town than the three or four which it 
supplants, but you have placed it where it obtains a much 
readier access to the roads leading to all parts of the town, 
and you have thereby prevented the railway road traffic 
from unduly blocking one or two of the bridge roads. 

Moreover, my great east and west road, which is not far 
from it, is a sign that the new station is within much easier 
reach than is the present Waterloo of the true‘centre of the 
town. My threefold avenue, to the details of which I shall 
shortly draw your attention, is no idle fancy. It is part of 
a suggestion which, in my opinion, has real force, that we 
have got to recognise the importance of the Surrey side as 
we have never done before. For 500 years London Bridge 
was the only bridge across the Thames. Since 1750 one 
bridge after another has been built in succession, but we as 
Londoners have, for some reason or other, never realised the 
accessibility of the south shore, nor its propinquity. Dwellers 
on the right-hand bank, whose daily work is on the left, 
naturally cross the Thames twice a day, but how many 
people are there who recognise that the straight course 
between Westminster and the Bank runs through, or very 
near, New Cut? And how many know that the Mansion 
House is closer to Bermondsey than it is to the Old Bailey ? 
The Thames is to this day a great gulf, like the gulf fixed 
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between Dives and Lazarus. Westminster Bridge is so 
placed that a continuation of its direction eastward would 
lead direct to Rotherhithe and the Surrey Docks, touching 
the Thames bank at Cherry Garden Pier on the way, and 
giving very easy access on its north side to the roads 
leading over the various bridges. Such a road would form 
a spine—or, if you will, an artery—practically central with 
the city’s activity, running due east and west, a directicn 
which, for some reason, is apparently more important than 
north and south, and not only linking both shores, but also 
directly connecting the heart of the residential quarters with 
the heart of the commercial. 

And now a word as to the possible construction of such 
a street. The real difficulty with our London traffic is 
caused, not only by the way in which slow vehicles impede 
swift ones, but also by the inevitable holding up of progress 
at the points where traffic intersects. If drivers intent on 
long-distance journeys could only be quite free of obstruc- 
tion by vehicles that want either to stop or turn aside, or, 
again, by others that want to cross, progression in London 
would be an easy, swift and pleasant matter. Let me, then, 
Suggest that the great road of imaginary London should be 
triple. Its two outer ways should be 30 feet lower than the 
central track, so that at the points where roads cross, the 
crossing being at the low level should pass under the central 
gangway. The simple result of this device would be that 
all travellers on wheels who were desirous of turning 
aside from the direction of the triple street would travel on 
the low roads right or left of the central track for the pur- 
pose of turning off when they arrived at their proper 
turning, whereas those who were intending to travel from 
one end of London to the other, including all such public 
conveyances as omnibuses and tramcars, would stay on the 
high-level road. 

As it would be a great commercial waste of space to 
allow the footways of the central track to be shopless, I 
Suggest that between the centre and the side roads there 
should be a range of buildings which would be only 15 feet 
or 18 feet high in their elevation towards the central road, 
but as much as 45 feet or s0 feet high towards the side 
roads. You will ask me why I ask for a triple road when 
a double road would possibly serve my rather extravagant 
purpose. I will explain. 

Three roads would give more traffic accommodation than 
two, for one reason ; for another, the mere fact that a person 
coming into the triple road from, let us say, the north 
would take the northern track and leave the southern track 
for those who came in from the south, would help to sort 
the traffic and thus minimise obstruction. Thirdly, there 
would be all the more shop frontage. Two miles of triple 
road—and I think you would want two miles of it—would 
give twelve miles of shop frontage, not four only as in our 
ordinary streets, and finally—this being my real reason— 
the triple street being well balanced would have the nobler 
effect from these points of view-—such as rising ground— 
which would command a vista over the tops of the side 
-shops. 

Of course I should provide at fairly frequent intervals 
steps by which foot passengers could descend from the 
high street to the lower streets, and there would necessarily 
be certain places at which vehicles could drive down to the 
low level to suit the convenience of those who, having 
Started on the long distance track, might change their mind 
and wish to turn aside from it: I spoke just now of my 
triple street—shall I call it the Threeway ?—hbeing two 
miles long. It might, I think, with some advantage have 
been about two and a half ; this would enable it to cross 
all the main transverse roads. At its east extremity I 
should allow it to relapse—the side tracks should die off— 
and a somewhat widened centre should continue on the 
Straight course till a mile further on it hits the Thames at 
right angles; there I would place a bridge on the Tower 
Bridge principle, unless, indeed, it were thought better to 
stop all tall shipping at the place where I have shown the 
docks, so as to have a fixed bridge at this point, which, you 
will observe, would link Poplar with the rest of London in 
a way quite unknown to our present civilisation. West of 
Westminster Bridge—if I may continue to call my imaginary 
bridge by that name—the road would travel level (though 
still triple), and divided by avenues of trees, to the round- 
Point in front of the Royal palace, flanked on either side 
by embassies, Government offices and other public build- 
ings of the national and imperial sort. 

You will See that opposite the palace I have placed a 
large circle, into which several roads converge, and over 
which the Sovereign can look down the five-mile road that 
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unites the heart of Empire with the seat of tr: 
circle is an apparent contradiction of the princi; 
plan, which has industriously avoided “the circ 
as possible. “Don’t let traffic converge use 
centres,” that should be our motto, and I have a 
ignored it here; but let me explain. A meetin; 
roads in a West-end centre has not the same disa) 
as a meeting-point in the commercial or industria 
of the town; moreover, this circus is so place 
means of alternative roads almost any vehicle co 
it without loss of time and distance. But the 
another means whereby the objections whici 


qualify circuses can be avoided in this and, indeec; 
cases. If our circuses, instead of being nothing n 
swollen crossings, were really circuses—places of ¢} 
—it is my belief that the difficulties which they | 
might be almost wholly avoided. My suggestic 
where several roads meet at a point, the point itse’ 
be occupied by a plot of grass and trees, or b: 
island, or even by a building, and that vehicles ent 
circus, or circle, should go not across it, but ron 
that their circulating should be always unalterab] 
direction, that direction being the one in which ro 
wine and other well-regulated institutions revolve 
circle is very small the congestion is so tight + 
manoeuvres executed by the vehicles are not distin, 
from what happens in an ordinary circus of fo 
roads, such as Oxford Circus ; but if it be onceinc 
a sufficient size and the traffic be limited to Bee 
one direction, then the process of crossing is reduc 
simple process of turning twice to the left. Ne 

[I have just heard, at the moment of writing the: 
that the suggestion here made has been put forw: 
where in print; the blow to my conceit is m: 
counterbalanced by the satisfaction of realising tl! 
is some support for the idea. | 


(To be concluded.) 


NATIONAL GALLERIES OF SCOTLA 


A REPORT on the collection of the ew 
Edinburgh, by Sir James Guthrie and a 
(Mr. James L. Caw), has just been issued and is as fo 
In preparing the following report upon the : 
Gallery collection, and in making suggestions for its 
ment, your committee has considered not only 
chief blanks are, but the 
them. 
The collection, having come together chiefly thri 
generosity of individuals and societies who havi 
bequeathed or deposited works of art, has been | 
upon no definite plan, and there never havi*t 
until quite recently any annual Government gi 
purchase, those responsible for its manag cs 
been unable to supplement it in any systema: 
The result is that, while the gallery contai) 
notable pictures or groups of pictures, the time we 
many blanks, specially amongst the old masters, cok 
been filled at moderate prices is past. Had the< 
National Gallery, like the Irish, been in receipt of « 
year for purchase since its foundation this would if 
been so.* But an effort should be made to obtain et 
of the chief artists unrepresented, and, the funds ee 
being obviously insufficient, your committee sugge: 
the members of the Board should do what theyc 
induce collectors to present pictures, promise beq: 
lend suitable works of art for considerable periods. 
Considering that the generosity of Scottish ci 

in the past has made the national collection what it : 


probabilities of being ab! 


committee thinks that the Board might consider 
visability of issuing a circular setting out the chief ‘ 
ments of the gallery and appealing for supportt 
collectors of to-day. 

Further, as a gallery may obtain importance ft 
possession of works of a particular kind or school, 
as from its general interest, it would be wise to str’ 
the collection in the direction in which it is already | 

Broadly considered, the collection consists 
sections—foreign pictures (chiefly old masters) and’? 
pictures, both old and recent. For the special purt 
ee 

* While the National Gallery of Ireland had rect’ 
thirty-three years 34,000/. for the purchase of works of 
National Gallery of Scotland in forty-five years had.recel 
6,000/. (Report of Departmental Committee, 1903, p. 10.) 
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port, however, it is better to take it as consisting of 

# foreign, English and Scottish pictures. 

fe resources at the disposal of the trustees being 

4, your committee believes the ideal to be aimed at 


‘nection with the two former is that of collecting 
les of the more individual men, or characteristic 


, in each of the important schools rather than the 
t to form a large general collection illustrative of the 
, of painting in all countries. 
regards the Scottish section, on the other hand, an 
our might be made with hope of success to bring 
er a collection so fully representative as to. present 
aquate survey of Scottish painting in its historical 


pment. In this also, however, it would be well to 
quality before quantity, and to have an artist repre- 


| by one or two highly characteristic works rather than 
arge nuinber of less admirable examples. 

hile oil-painting is illustrated by some of its finest 
ements, the art of water-colour is inadequately shown, 
our committee is of opinion that an effort should be 
to do justice to a form of art in which the artists of 
yn country have been so conspicuous. 

ulpture is hardly dealt with. The examples, exclud- 
yme half-dozen pieces and the Torrie bronzes, are 
ybusts by Scottish sculptors. This weakness might 
nedied by the acquisition of a well-selected series of 


ork in black and white—drawings, original etchings 
ngravings—is practically non-existent, and separate 
; ought to be devoted to it, and to acollection of photo- 
s and coloured and other reproductions illustrating 
ts of art of which the Board can scarcely hope to obtain 
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al examples, and giving a comprehensive survey of 
ork of the greater figures in the history of art. 


The Italian Schools. 


ilian art is represented by fifty pictures, three models 
ne drawing, by thirty painters and one sculptor. Of 
jictures, twenty-four are Venetian, eight Bolognese, 
Milanese, three Florentine, three Tuscan, two Roman, 
Jeapolitan, one Genoese and one Ferrarese. 

[the interesting early developments there are scarcely 
examples. The chief pictures are by Veronese, 
ino, Tiepolo, Bonifazio and Guido Reni. The others, 
ugh some are excellent, are of minor consequence. 
dlanks are therefore too numerous to specify, and any 
iy example would be a valuable acquisition. The 
s, however, of pictures by the more prominent masters 
eyond the Board’s resources, and for most additions of 
rtance the Gallery must continue to be indebted to 
te donors. 


a Dutch School. 
hirty-one painters are represented by forty-three pic- 
most of which are of good quality. Rembrandt, Hals, 
idael and Hobbema, although not numerically strong, 
‘dmirably seen. In the seventeenth century, however, 
+ was widespread in Holland such a good standard of 
smanship that it is difficult to avoid omissions in men- 
ag names. But probably the most desirable additions, 
nd further works by these masters, would be examples 
mssens, De Hoogh, Terborch, Vermeer and Nicolaes 
} among the figure painters, and of Koninck and 
elle among the landscape painters. None of these 
's are represented. It would he well also to acquire a 
characteristic pieces by the still-life painters. What 
deen said of the chances of acquiring fine examples of 
ae applies equally to this and to the other schools 
edto, - 


Flemish School. 

Mf the sixteen pictures by eight painters of this school, 

chief are the four Vandykes, the three Teniers, and 

raits by Jordaens and Suttermans. The great men of 

arlier school, the Van Eycks, Memling, Quentin Matsys, 

‘der Weyden and the rest, are unrepresented ; and there 

othing, either landscape or figure, by Peter Breughel, 

fens or De Vos. Of all these masters examples are 
h to be desired, 

, a Spanish School. 

‘lve pictures and one piece of sculpture (by Cano) 

Nie ag school. A Zurbaran and a Ribera are the 
a Velasquez has a small sketch attributed to 
, but itis doubtful and wholly inadequate. 

ae . German School. 

ae National Gallery claimed the very interesting 
Tes lent by it many years ago, German art has been 
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represented by nothing except a drawing by Overbeck and 
a portrait by Lenbach. 


French School. 


The small group (seventeen pictures by eleven painters) 
of French pictures is one of the notable features of the 
Gallery, and should be strengthened, if possible, by exam- 
ples of early portraiture, of the landscape of Claude and 
the Poussins, and of the work of Chardin and Fragonard 
among the painters of the eighteenth century. 


Recent French and Dutch Painters. 

The Romanticists and the Barbizon men, who were so 
early and so notably appreciated in Scotland, should also 
be represented, and with them might be associated the later 
Dutchmen. The chief of the former are Delacroix, Corot, 
Millet, Rousseau, Troyon, Monticelli, Michel, Daumier, 
Decamps, Diaz and Daubigny, and, although a later de- 
velopment, Courbet, Fantin Latour and Manet; of the 
latter, the brothers Maris, Bosboom, Mauve and Israels. 

English Painters. 

English painting is very inadequately shown. Forty- 
two painters (eleven by oil-pictures, the rest by water- 
colours) are represented by twenty-two oil-pictures and fifty- 
four water-colours. By Gainsborough, Wilson, Crome and 
Etty there are important works; by Hogarth, Morland, 
Cotman and Stark good, though small, ones. The two 
slight portraits by Reynolds are totally unrepresentative. 
The water-colours, with some exceptions (including the 
Vaughan Turners), are small and unimportant. 

The most desirable additions would be pictures by 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Romney, Constable, Bonington and 
Turner; by Alfred Stevens and Watts ; by F. Madox Brown, 
Millais, Rossetti and Burne-Jones ; and by Mason, Walker, 
the Moores and Whistler. Of the water-colour painters, of 
whom good examples should be secured, Cox, De Wint and 
Cotman may be mentioned specially. 


Scottish Art. 


Fifty-three painters and eight sculptors are represented 
by about roo oil-pictures, sixty water-colours and drawings 
and fifteen pieces of sculpture. The diploma works of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, being a distinct collection, are not 
included. 

There is nothing by any of the following artists :— 
Jamesone, J. M. Wright, Scougall, Jacob More and Gavin 
Hamilton among the painters of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ;* and, among those of later date, the 
elder Fraser, Patrick Nasmyth, W. L. Leitch, Alexander 
Fraser, J. C. Wintour, Milne Donald, Docharty, Thomas 
Faed, John Pettie, Tom Graham, Colin Hunter, H. Macallum, 
George Wilson, Cecil Lawson, Hope M‘Lachlan and G. 
Manson. All these men, although varying in importance, 
might be represented, and there are others whose inclusion 
would depend upon the quality of the particular work under 
consideration. 

The following might be more fully represented ——OFf 
the earlier men, W. G. Fergusson, Allan Ramsay and 
Alex. Runciman; of the later, A. Nasmyth, Wilkie, 
Roberts, Ewbank, Bough (particularly in water-colour), 
Dyce, Crawford, Harvey (in landscape), G. P. Chalmers, 
Fettes Douglas (in still-life and landscape) and E. Nicol. 

To summarise :—The view of your committee is that the 
collection, as it exists, has notable features, the emphasising 
of which would materially increase its artistic importance, 
and that there are omissions in each department which 
detract from its interest alike from the artistic and the 
historical point of view. 


RESTORATION OF PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL. 


T last week’s meeting of the cathedral restoration 
executive committee the following report for the 

year was read, adopted and ordered to be circulated :— 
Your committee deeply regret the loss they have sus- 
tained by the death of Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., under whose 
advice and direction, since the death of the late Mr. Pearson 
in 1897, the work of the restoration of the cathedral has been 
carried out. In their annual report your committee stated 
that the works then remaining to be done to complete the 
restoration of the fabric, commenced in 1883, were the repair 
of the western faces of the north and south transepts. These 
works were finished in September last. It is therefore with 


* Although not a Scotsman, Medina worked in Edinburgh, and 


his portraiture possesses considerable historic interest. 
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he greatest: satisfaction and thankfulness that your com- 
mittee have to report that the last of the projected works 
for securing the stability of the fabric of the cathedral have 
now been executed. The expenditure upon the fabric has 
amounted to 53,614/. 8s. 1od., and of this amount the sum of 
574. Los. 10d. has still to be raised. In addition, the special 
gifts for adorning and beautifying the interior of the cathedral, 
including the choir floor and fittings, have, so far as can be 
ascertained, cost upwards of 20,000/. To the subscribers 
and to all who have in any way assisted in raising these 
large sums your committee now return their grateful thanks. 
All who know the cathedral will, however, be aware that 
there is still room for further effort, in order that the interior 
of the building may be put into a Satisfactory condition. A 
rood-screen at the western entrance to 
and the flooring of the nave and other parts of the building 
requires attention. The payments during the past year 
were :—Repairs to the eastern face of the eastern aisle of 
the north transept and the clerestory above, 331/.; repairs 
to groining of this aisle, 422. ; repairs to the western face of 
the north transept, 265/.; repairs to the western face of the 
south transept, 252/.; glazing of clerestory and triforium 
windows of south transept, 187; architect’s commission 
and travelling expenses, 46/. 18s.; other items, 3/. 2s. 6d.; 
hon. secretary for postage, &c., 128. 6d. ; total, 9587. 138. 


THE EXPLORER OF KNOSSOsS. 


Gy Saturday a portrait of Dr. Arthur J. Evans, Keeper 
of the Ashmolean Museum, by Sir W. B. Richmond, 
R.A., was presented to the University of Oxford on behalf 
of the subscribers. 

The Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Warren), in the course of his 
address, said they all knew, and those in that room 
especially knew, what Dr. Evans had done for Oxford, for 
that institution, for the cause of classical study, and history, 
and exploration. They knew how largely the Ashmolean 
of to-day, iis contents and its inspiring ideas, were his work, 
and if ever there was a man who as head of an institution 
deserved to have his portrait preserved within its walis and 
handed down to posterity as one who had placed upon it an 
enduring mark, it was the keeper of the Ashmolean of to-day. 
But Dr. Evans had a yet larger and wider claim and fame 
which needed neither Portrait nor museum to perpetuate 
them. England, France and Germany had had many great 
excavators and explorers of the past. With these, with the 
names like those of Champollion, of Layard, and of Schlie- 
mann, to cite no others, the name of Dr. Evans would ever 
be remembered. It was not too much to say that by his 
discoveries—the result, let them remember, of no mere 
happy accident, but of natural flair and genius, long and 
patiently cultivated, united to study in the library and 
intrepidity in travel and adventure—he had revolutionised 
their knowledge and their ideas of the classical past. Dr. 
Evans had made Homer, he would not say a living author, 
for that he always was, but a more living author still, and 
a modern author. He was not sure that Agamemnon and 
Achilles were not now more historic figures, and brought 
nearer to them, if not than Charlemagne and Roland, at 
least than Arthur and Lancelot. What he was sure 
of was that the marvellous people on whom all the 
other history of Europe hinged, what they called the 
Greek race, had been lifted suddenly into an entirely 
new position by the great discoveries of Crete and 
Knossos. What seemed the legend and fairy tale of their 
youth, the labyrinth, Dzedalus and Minos, and many 
another name and figure had acquired an entirely new 
significance. Dr. Evans was still comparatively a young 
man, full of fire and energy. They hoped he might carry 
his researches still further and to yet more complete 
Success. Their best tribute to him, he was sure, was to 
aid him to carry on his work, to make it known, to enlist 
sympathy, to give what they could and to get others to give 
to assist him. It was his privilege to accept this portrait, 
So worthy in itself, so happily conceived and realised, and 
to assure Dr. Evans that the university and the museum 
would prize and preserve it as one of their most signal 
treasures and illustrative Possessions. 

Dr. Evans, in reply, according to the Manchester Guardian, 
acknowledged how much he had been assisted by friendly 
Co-operation. He had in the spirit of the old regulations, 
he said, tried to combine temporary and sometimes rather 
Prolonged absences with some direct contributions to the 
museum. They had in that way put together a Cretan 
Section which at any rate had this to recommend it, that 
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there was no other series of antiquities illustrating ¢ 
civilisation to be seen anywhere else, at least no 
an extent, except perhaps in Venice or in Cre 
museum had grown, and that was to a great exter 
to the provision which enabled the keeper to trave 
keep in touch with foreign discoveries. He was } 
referring to Cretan antiquities, but also to their ¢ 
of Greek vases. That had been largely due to h 
able to travel and to excavate in Sicily. In other 
the office had, perhaps he might say, a diploma 
They had had to enlist, and many had contributed ; 
the sympathies of those who excavated in Egypt, 
result of the co-operation of explorers like Professc 
and others had been that they had more than a) 
museum in this country been the depository of tt 
discoveries which had brought back within the r 
history what in Egypt had been regarded as the 
myth. This museum, owing to the munificence 
Exploration Fund and other societies interested in E 
excavation, and especially Professor Petrie, had bec 
depository of a collection of early Egyptian relics, in 
the prehistoric period and the early dynasties, wh 
not to be matched outside Cairo. He hoped, thank 
munificence of the present Reader in Egyptolo, 
that foundation was going to be solidly built u 
that the department of Egyptology was going to 
permanent endowment. What they all felt was th; 
must be prepared to produce new divisions. — Thi 
new subjects starting up which all required to be p; 
for. He acknowledged the munificence of their grea 
factor, Mr. Fortnum, who had enriched almost every 
ment of the museum, the Egyptian, the Classic: 
beyond everything else the admirable department 
naissance art, and he expressed the hope that wh 
thus been achieved might be the stepping-stone to 
greater development, and that the whole of their f 
department might be placed upon a new and perr 
basis, in which the Renaissance objects of all kinds 
be grouped together with the pictures in a thor: 
scientific manner. > ae 


WIND PRESSURE. - a 

Ae the ordinary meeting of the Institution of ! 
Engineers on the 3rd inst. the paper reac 
‘Experiments on Wind Pressure,” by T. E. Stanton, 
M.Inst.C.E. oes ae 
The experiments described in this paper form the < 
part of the research on the distribution and intensity 
pressure of the wind on structures, which was propos 
the committee of the National Physical Laboratory ; 
first investigation to be undertaken in the engineeri 
partment, and was commenced by the author in 1902. 
The first part of this research, of which the results 
communicated to the Institution in December 1903, 
the investigation of the resultant pressure and distrit 
of pressure on flat plates normal to and inclined t 
direction of a uniform current of air. 
As those experiments were made in a channel 241) 

in diameter, the dimensions of the plates were neces 
small, but between the range in dimensions obtained, \ 
for circular plates was from 2} inch to 23 inches in on 
the results indicated that the resistance of geometr 
similar plates was proportional to the area of the p 
In the case of dissimilar plates, however, such as s 
plates and long rectangles, the resistances per unit 
differed considerably. SS 
The value of the resistance so found in these ex: 
ments on small plates was. somewhat smaller than 
determined by Dines, Frowde and Langley for plates ¢ 
order of 1 square foot in area. For comparison, the vi 
of the constant X, in the pressure velocity relation, 


P=KF 

are given in the following table :-— 
Experimenter. Method. Value of 
Dines . - Whirling Table . % + #3002 

Frowde. . Moving Carriage ; ay 70037) 

Langley Whirling Table . . 0033 

Author . Plate in uniform current . .0027 


On the completion of this part of the work, it’ 
decided to make observations on flat surfaces of 
ranging up to roo square feet when exposed to the w 
since general experience tended to show that in a 
winds whose velocity was not uniform over time or Sf 
the mean pressure per square foot on a large surface 
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srably less than that on a small one. As a knowledge 
variation in resistance with the dimensions of the 
re, if it exists, 1S all important in design, the investi- 
of this problem was made the chief feature of the 
cperiments. 5 : 
-the purpose of the work a steel windmill tower was 
jin the grounds of the National Physical Laboratory 
idington. The experimental boards and models of 
res were attached to a light framework carried by 
, of the tower, the height of the centre of the boards 
he ground being 50 feet. 
er some preliminary experiments, the method of 
ation finally adopted was the determination of the 
at in the pressure-velocity relation for pressure-boards 
ying dimensions and for the models of structures. 
. found, as anticipated from a knowledge of the 
le character of the velocity of the wind, that single 
ations were quite worthless for the purpose in view, 
at, if for any pressure-board or model about 200 
ations of the velocity of the wind and the corres- 
g pressure on the board were taken, it was possible 
in a fairly accurate value of the constant. In these 
ations the velocity of the wind was estimated from 
of pressure-tubes, similar to those used by Mr. Dines 
nemometer, placed about 15 feet above the centre of the 
These tubes were connected by lead pipes to a 
ye water-gauge, of the type used in the author’s 
us experiments, placed at the foot of the tower. The 
int pressure of the wind on the board was estimated 
/measurement of the pressure produced in a closed 
er of air by the deformation of a thin steel diaphragm 
ig its cover, which was in contact with the centre of 
essure-board. This pressure was also transmitted 
h lead pipes to the foot of the tower, and there 
red by a similar tilting gauge to the one used for the 
y estimations. The simultaneous observations of 
ire and velocity were only possible in the short 
s of time in which the velocity of the wind was fairly 
nt. Such periods, lasting from 2 to 5 seconds, were 
to occur about once a minute in a fairly steady 
=F ; 
e results of these observations on three pressure- 
s, one 5 feet by 5 feet, one 5 feet by 10 feet and one 
t by 10 feet, gave practically identical values of the 
int in the pressure-velocity relation. In units of 
is per square foot and miles per hour the mean value 
s constant for the three boards was .0032. As this 
agreed so well with the average of those obtained by 
ous experimenters when using plates of the order of 
are foot in area, it was not considered necessary to 
experiments on plates smaller than the one 5 feet by 
in the present case. 
ther observations on the intensity of the pressure at 
ont and back of the boards appeared to show that the 
of the higher value of the constant, compared with 
btained in the case of the small plates in the 24-inch 
imental channel, was the relatively greater intensity 
‘negative pressure at the back of the boards compared 
it at the back of the small plates. 
sperimerts were also made on a model of a braced 
¢ 29 feet long by 3 feet 7 inches deep, and on a roof 
| whose sides were 8 feet by 7 feet. The ratio of the 
ance per unit of area of the model girder to that of a 
e board in the wind was found to be precisely the 
asthe ratio of the resistance per unit of area of a 
model of the girder made to a linear scale of 1 in 42 
square plate in the experimental channel and uniform 
nt used in the previous experiments. 
he resultant pressures on the roof were obtained, for 
Windward and leeward sides, at angles of 30, 45 and 
gs. inclination to the horizontal, and indicated the con- 
able suction effects on the leeward side of a roof when 
pressure inside the building is augmented from the 
ward side by open doors or windows. 
hese Tesults lead to the conclusion that the resistance 
ala structure in the wind can be accurately 
of roma determination of the resistance of a small 
1 of the structure in an experimental channel. 


wh Recent Meeting of the Berwick Town Council a 
ae submitted showing that some of the stonework 
ve Spire of the ancient town hall is scaling off and 


ying in Places. It was agreed that the work of repair, | 


e fs direction of Mr. Stevenson, architect, should be 
‘Out at the earliest suitable date. 


E 
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ARTISTIC EXPRESSION OF STEEL AND 
CONCRETE.* 


HE artistic use of steel and reinforced concrete is con- 
sidered a new problem in architectural design. 

Wherever a combination of materials which is some- 
what new in character becomnes usual by the number of 
its examples there appears a desire to analyse its com- 
ponent parts, to make its architectural expression charac- 
teristic, to enrol it under architecture raisonné, and 
naturally to exaggerate its peculiarities in the process. 
The intention is excellent and admits of no contrary argu- 
ment. What can be more undeniable than that architecture 
should express structure, and that unusual structure should 
demand unusual architecture? If any contention is at all 
possible, it can be merely in relation to the degree in which 
this construction is unusual, and, as acorollary, as to how 
unusual the architecture must be to express it. Is re- 
inforced concrete new in the elemental factors of structure, 
and to what extent? Its main factors are vertical supports 
and horizontal loads (in which it resembles Greek structure), 
both of which are reduced in cross sections to areas less than 
in any other construction. It has no structural arch, though 
it has curved trusses or beams (in which it does not resemble 
Roman structure). It has continuous vertical factors with 
the horizontal factors inserted between (in which it re- 
sembles much of Gothic architecture), and it has horizontal 
planes in its floors which appear on the facade, in which 
it is in no way unusual. What are the differences, apart 
from the areas of its cross sections, between it and other 
structures ? 


Main Features of Structure. 

First, it is made up, as far as its vertical factors are 
conceived, of slender piers ; second, as far as its horizontal 
factors are concerned, by beams of great possible span; 
and both piers and beams are each homogeneous, not built 
up of separate blocks, as in stone or brickwork, and therefore 
corbels are inconsistent. A reinforced concrete structure 
is, therefore, a pier and beam structure of slender supports 
and long spans, its intercolumniation being much greater 
than in any previous type of building, and from our con- 
stant association with shorter spans the beams seem weak. 


Treatment of Main Structural Factors. 


The openings between the piers are unusually large, 
the whole structure appearing to be slight and undeveloped. 
Up to this point the choice of treatment seems to be 
merely as to whether the continuous vertical supports 
shall be pronounced, or the successive plans of the floors. 
The decision as to which of the two methods of expression 
shall be adopted depends entirely upon the location of the 
building, and upon the proportion of its height to its width. 
Isolated buildings of great height may well be treated with 
long vertical lines ; but in the majority of cases the build- 
ing requires a horizontal treatment, as it is associated with 
other buildings in the same block, and its assertion of 
vertical lines is overwhelmed by the length of the base line 
of the block. Also the vertical lines are ineffective in 
shadow, as they can have but slight projection, and as they 
are merely surface indications of interior structure and are 
not buttresses. Horizontal lines on the contrary always 
produce shadows. In most cases, therefore, the treatment 
of reinforced concrete buildings by horizontal lines 
announcing their floors (the distances of which apart are of 
much more nearly fixed dimensions than are the inter- 
columniation of piers or the height of verticals) is better in 
relative proportion to adjacent buildings, and affords 
stronger evidence of purpose than does the exaggeration of 
the verticals. 

Treatment of Lintels. 


The apparent weakness of the long lintels has been 
mentioned. This can be modified in several ways, either 
by crowning the centre, which is of little value in long 
spans and is inconsistent with the concealed structure, or by 
arching the lower line of the lintel, or by bracketing at the 
piers. The cornice is capable of any treatment which does 
not suggest stone corbels or modillions. The next problem 
is that of the necessary filling treatment of spaces between 
factors of main structure of the openings between the piers 
and the successive floors. This is manifestly a screen only, 
whether of plain surface or of fenestration. It supports 
nothing. Its structural requirements are merely those of 
frames to openings and of surfaces between the openings. 
As its structure is unimportant and can be done in many 


* A paper by C. Howard Walker, read at the Convention 
of the American Institute of Architects in Chicago. 
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ways, there is no more reason that it should be announced 
than that the palm of a man’s hand should announce the 
bones beneath. The anatomical structure of the building 
is adequately recognised when the piers and lintels are 
acknowledged; in fact, it is not necessary even in archi- 
tecture raisonné to even announce them, provided they 
are not contradicted. 

The suggestions for this secondary treatment of curtain 
walls between main structural factors may either be derived 
from minor structure or may be surface ornament only. 


How Architects get Work. 


Sir,—I want to be an angel, consequently I have avoided 
rushing into the controversy so amusingly sustained in your 
columns during the past few weeks. May I be permitted 
to suggest an amicable settlement of the dispute by the 
following pronouncement ? Discarding all consideration of 
the superfluous correspondence, and restricting our attention 


to the letters writ from Alexandria and Abercumheli, I | 


think all your readers will agree that the palm of victory 
shall be awarded to Mr. Robert Williams.—Faithfully yours, 
Percy L. Marks. 


Sir,—As the writing of one letter is apt to suggest 
somewhat tyrannically the necessity of continuation, I will 
(with your courteous permission) send you a few further 
lines before finally leaving the subject. It is in order to 
correct a misapprehension under which your correspondent, 
“A Bachelor,” is labouring. 

It is a mistake for architects to suppose that your worthy 
magazine is read only by members of their profession, and, 
for my part, I have yet to learn of any member of that 
profession indulging in a bath. 

A friend of mine once (nay, on several occasions) said 
to me, “Of all ungodly-looking people commend me to 
architects,” and to judge by the way he gathered his toga 
about him whenever an architect approached, he evidently 
considered them as unattached to the Order of the Bath. 
Pardon the garrulity of four score and nine.—Your obedient 
servant, THE PantTaLoon as BEFORE. 

December 8, 1907. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Thomas Forster Brown, aged 72, of Stoke Bishop, 
Bristol, and of Richmond, Yorkshire, head of the firm of 
Forster Brown & Rees, civil and mining engineers, of 
Guildhall Chambers, St. Mary Street, Cardiff, a Fellow 
of the Geological Society, of the Royal Historical Society 
and of the Surveyors’ Institute, left property valued at 
132,25 37. 

The Parish Church of Honeychurch, Devonshire, is to be 
closed owing to its dilapidated condition and the inability 
to get anyone to accept the living, which is only valued at 
8o/., including seventy-eight acres of glebe. The church 
seats sixty persons. 


The Borough Surveyor of Workington has been instructed 
to report upon the question of the provision of and the cost 
of a machine for the manufacture of the tar macadam with 
which the principal streets in the town are now laid. 


A Room in the Baillie Gallery, Baker Street, where an 
exhibition is open, is arranged with objects designed by 
Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, architect. : 


The Truro Cathedral Building Committee [ast week ap- 
proved Mr. F. L. Pearson’s design for the western towers 
and spires, and had under consideration plans for the 
chapter-house and for a cathedral school within the pre- 
cincts. Arrangements were made for a peal of bells. A 
letter was received from Mrs. J. E. Hawkins, London, who 
has given 20,000/. for the erection of the towers, expressing 
the hope that a peal of bells would be provided by the time 
the towers were finished, and adding :—“ It will be a great 
joy to me to give the largest bell of all, and I.am sure that 
the great and representative Cornish families will each like 
to give a bell. Ten would soon be forthcoming. If this 
could be accomplished, and if the smallest of all could be 
collected for by children of Cornwall and called the chil- 
dren’s bell, it would be really delightful.” 
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The Liverpool City Council by forty-seven \ 
forty-six, have approved a recommendation of the 
committee to purchase froin the Dock Board a Piece 
at the east side of the new dock offices, for the purp 
public baths. It was announced that terms had bee 
with the Dock Board which were considered Satisfactc 
that there was every prospect of arrangements be! 
cluded whereby the Custom House would be transfe 
the central site of the Pierhead. . 
An Interesting Discovery has been made in con 
with the burgh seal of Annan, N.B. The seal, whic 
ancient date, bears four letters which antiquaria 
others have for many years deciphered as P.I.W.M. 
it is not known what these letters mean. At a mee 
Annan Town Council a Dumfries solicitor, in ap] 
before the Council in a matter concerning some | 
feu-duties, produced an impression of the burgh sea 
1610, on which the letters P.T.W.M. were quite 


At present the burgh coat of arms with the letters P., 
is on the stained windows of the town hall andi 
places. eB | 


From the Annual Report of the Commissioners 
Majesty’s Woods, Forests and Land Revenues it a 
that during 1906-7 important work was executed | 
south transept of Tintern Abbey. In the north 
(eastern end) the tops of the walls, which were in b: 
dition, were cleared. The stonework and the old 
tabling there were reset and made sound. Similar 
tions were carried out in connection with the walls. 
south aisle. Some preservation work was done | 
inullions and parts of the window tracery in the ref 


while various minor repairs were also undertaken, | 

At the Last Meeting of the King’s Norton and Nor 
District Council it was proposed that the educatior 
mittee be authorised to invite architects practisi 
Birmingham, or within a distance of six miles of Bi: 
ham, to submit competitive designs and plans { 
Proposed new department for infants and for co 
laundry and woodwork rooms at the Cotteridge ¢ 
An amendment was proposed by Mr. Whittacre, 
‘wished to restrict the competition to a number of Bir 
ham architects. It was eventually agreed ‘to lim 
competition to six architects resident or practising 


district, to be selected by the committee, who wer 
instructed to appoint an assessor in the competition. 


A Meeting of those interested in the formation 
society for the purpose of ingathering and preservi 
some permanent form the lore of old Edinburgh, its 
tions, folk and buildings, was recently held in John k 
House. Mr. W. J. Hay, the chairman, said he bel 
that a society was wanted to preserve material in reg; 
Edinburgh in pre-railway days and to secure inforn 
on the changes effected since that time. Buildings 
disappeared and traditions were vanishing, and it 
desirable that every effort should be made to record 
was still available, especially from old inhabitants. 4 
visional committee was thereafter appointed to draw u 
constitution and rules, with Mr. Hay as convener. 
committee will meet at an early date to consider the 
posed constitution, and what further steps may be nece 
for the promotion of the Society. lo 

The A.A. Musical Society will produce at the G 
at the end of February their second musical play, en 
“Metope Mania,” written by the Purple Patch. The 
will be Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, February 
27 and 28. A portion of the proceeds will again be de\ 
to the Architects’ Benevolent Society. Tickets wil 
obtainable from the hon. secretaries, A.A. Musical So 
18 Tufton Street, S.W. i 

The Brechin Town Council have been informed tha 
special finance committee had under consideration the ¢ 
by the trustees of the late Mr. Mackison, Dundee, for * 
done in connection with the proposed erection of the p: 
slaughter-house at Strachan Park a number of years. 
The committee had resolved to recommend the Counc 
refuse to admit the claim. The report was unanim¢ 
approved. | 

Part ‘of the Ancient north wall which once surrou! 
Chichester fell on Saturday owing to the effect of re 
heavy rains. The wall itself is about 12 feet wide, bu’ 
stone facings are only about two feet thick, the middle | 
being composed [chiefly of earth. The portion which 
bulging out eventually fell down on the roadway W!' 
crash—probably nearly twenty tons of stone and € 
altogether were displaced. f a 
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| THE WEEK. 

sm Tomson, Lord Ketvin, who died on 
ay night in his eighty-fourth year, gained his 
tion mainly through his applications of electricity, 
specially to submarine telegraphy. But there 
aw branches of physical science which he did not 
advancing. The number of papers which he 
yuted to the Transactions of various societies is 
ce of his omniscience. Belfast can claim the 
- of being his birthplace, his father at the time 
eacher of mathematics at the Academical Institu- 
|He was so precocious that when he was little 
mn years of age he was able to enter the University 
'sgow, where his father had been appointed Pro- 
(of Mathematics. In his twenty-second year 
am THomson was elected Professor of Natural 
‘phy in the University. In a speech he delivered 
var he related the difficulties which attended the 
sation of electric lighting in his own house. 
a was derived by the aid of a dynamo 
_ gas-engine. - The instructions he gave were, 
hrough the whole house. Wherever there is 
burner put in an electric light. There were 
\s-burners and there were 106 electric lights in 
ouse about the end of the year 1881. He had 
jheard that any house was wholly lighted by 
(2 light at that time. There might have been a 
‘in America. There was none in this island. 
vas the beginning. It was quickly followed by a 
irge spreading out of the electric light. But the 
‘sity of Glasgow might look upon it with some 
jt that a house in the University had its whole 
} lighting done in the way explained. A little 
} midnight he used to go across to his laboratory 
top the gas-engine, and anyone who wanted a 
iathe house must have a candle, because the gas 
een cut off and soldered up.” Lord Ketvin’s 
(tap may appear to many to be very simple, but 
i the result of numerous experiments and em- 
| important principles. The celebration of the 
| of his professorship in 1896 was unexampled, 
seemed as if all the representatives of science 
hout the world testified to his distinction. Of 
vars he suffered from illness. But for a man who 
‘laborious a life of eighty-four years could be 
‘ered as of long duration. 


Sas 


| suggests the extent of the vacant building sites 
1 by the London County Council when it is found 
‘pplication has been made for permission to 
te some of the surplus land to give work to the 
loyed. Mr. JosrpH Frets, who was connected 
| scheme at Hollesley Bay, Essex, the applicant, 
‘that permission would only be desired so long as 
“€s remain undisposed of, and that possession 
be given ondemand. An association, it appears, 
g formed for the purpose of organising the work. 
tivation by the unemployed of unused plots of 
las been successfully carried on in Philadelphia, 
‘York, Cleveland, Detroit and other cities, and 
‘at nearly 300 acres, belonging to public as well 
Ptlvate owners, were cultivated in Philadelphia 
the improvements committee are advised that, 
‘gh it Would be undesirable that Mr. Fes should 
putts to use the Council’s valuable land in the 
«Parts of London, there would be no objection to 
‘Ing allowed to use less valuable sites. It would, 
') be to the public interest to allow him to do so, 
| SPerations would not interfere with the letting of 


[se and would relieve the Council of certain 
ae i levelling, watching and fencing. It 
| re recommended that, provided Mr. JosEPu 
“Agrees to give i 


| 


mmediate possession, as and when 


ts 
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required by the Council, and agrees to make no claim 
for compensation in respect of the determination by the 
Council of any or all of his tenancies, he be allowed to 
use for the purpose of providing work for the unem- 
ployed portions of the Council’s surplus land at the. - 
following places :—Aylesbury Place, Clerkenwell ; Falcon 
Court, Southwark ; Tower Bridge Road ; Tower Bridge 
northern approach ; High Street, Fulham ; Marius Road, 
Balham ; Tooting High Street; Garratt Lane, Wands- 
worth ; Webber Row, Southwark; Long Lane, South- 
wark ; Wandsworth Common, north side, and Balaam 
Street, Plaistow. Vacant land in a town is rarel y 
pleasing to look on; but it remains to be seen whether 
Mr. Fets’s experiments will afford a better view and 
whether the sites can be cultivated without loss. 


PROMINENT metropolitan auctioneers are careful 
when selling paintings and drawings which are attri- 
buted to great masters to suggest in some way whether 
there is certainty about the authorship or whether 
the buying is to be considered as a speculation. But 
a great many catalogues appear which astonish col- 
lectors from the courage which is shown in crediting 
able artists with works which have not their charac- 
teristics. A judgment delivered by Mr. Justice Pickrorp 
in an action which was tried in Manchester is sugges- 
tive of the risks incurred in cases where the authorship 
is suggested to be doubtful. Mr. Hinpte, the plaintiff, 
claimed 138/. 11s. 6d., the amount of a cheque of which 
payment had been stopped. He received some pictures 
for sale, and in his catalogue they were described as the 
property of a gentleman going abroad, and the pictures 
were said to be choice examples by or attributed to various 
artists. The defendant purchased twenty-five of them 
for which he paid by cheque 138/, 11s. 6d. The cheque 
was not cashed for some days, although the auctioneer 
paid the owner of the pictures. - When the cheque was 
presented it was found to be stopped and the pictures 
were returned. It was alleged that the artists named 
did not paint them, and that the auctioneer was aware 
they were not genuine. The jury found that the 
defendant was induced to buy partly through the false 
representations. Judgment was deferred. His Lordship 
held that the plaintiff was justified in suing in his own 
name and not as agent for the owner. The representa- 
tions were’ innocently made, and in such a case a 
contract could be rescinded if the parties could be 
replaced in their original positions. But that was not 
possible, for the auctioneer had paid away the money, 
and it was doubtful if he could recover it. Judgment 
was therefore given for the plaintiff. The case is a 
curious one, but has a warning for all concerned in the 
disposal of works of art. 


A COMMERCIAL library established by the Board of 
Trade and intended to be used for business purposes 
should be in a modern building properly lighted, heated 
and ventilated. We doubt the expediency of sacrificing 
what might be an admirable institution for the sake of 
preserving an old building in which every reader will 
have to suffer more or less inconvenience. No man can 
serve two masters, and buildings cannot be treasured 
for their antiquity and at the same time made to serve 
purposes for which they were not designed. If the 
City, the County Council and the Government would 
co-operate Crosby Hall could easily be preserved as an 
example of ancient architecture. . But architecture for 
its own sake has little value in London, and in con- 
sequence Crosby Hall is to be used for housing a com- 
mercial library and a rent is to be paid for it by the 
Board of Trade. The library is to be combined with 
sample rooms, and in course of time other uses will be 
discovered,. Can anyone imagine that the hall will not 
be deprived of its ancient character when it is made to 
pay for its existence, or that readers and inspectors of 
samples will be at their ease in such premises ? 
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METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


RIOR to 1619 the water supplied to London would 
horrify the humblest of the inhabitants at the 
present time. The monk Fitz-SrepHEN, who was ac- 
quainted with fouler water on the Continent, testified to 
the sweet, wholesome and clear wells which were to be 
found in the suburbs. The importance of such sources 
is suggested by the names of districts of which the 
word ‘ well” forms a part. Well water in our time is 
regarded with suspicion. But in less scientific days when 
analysis was unknow.a water was supposed to spring 
from some subterranean source and to be as free from 
impurities as if it had been distilled. There are, how- 
ever, occasional references which are enough to suggest 
that both the wells and the conduits of fresh water 
were recognised as not entirely satisfactory. Benevo- 
lent people endeavoured from time to time to overcome 
the danger by introducing substitutes for decayed 
pipes; but they could be only partial remedies. Not 
until the third year of the reign of James I., when the 
Act was passed for the making of ‘‘a new trench to 
convey the water from Cadwel and Anwell,” and in the 
following year, when power was given to “the Mayor 
and Commonality of London to convey the said water 
in a trunk or vault,” was there a prospect of a regular 
supply. In course of time MypprE.ton’s New River was 
supplemented by other sources and the water companies 
became monopolies. 

. On the whole, it must be allowed that the water 
companies, although confined to sources within limited 
districts, endeavoured to supply as pure water as could 
be, obtained by elaborate processes of filtration. But 
when about the middle of the nineteenth century sani- 
tation received more earnest attention than in any 
previous age, dissatisfaction with the companies was 
created. It was necessary to be careful about restricted 
supplies; but that was interpreted as mere penurious- 
ness. If any sudden outbreak of an epidemic arose in 
which water would have to be liberally used for sanitary 
purposes, it was concluded that the companies would 
not be equal to the emergency. Accordingly the Board 
of Health was directed to report on the subject. In 
1850 it was suggested by the officers that the sandy 
district in Surrey known.as the Bagshot Sands should 
be turned to account. So little was known about the 
site, it was contemplated to depend on the surface 
water of the sands and heath alone. The existence of 
several abundant springs was overlooked. But when 
they were gauged one of those reactions which are not 
uncommon in connection with projects of water supply 
took place, and it was proposed to neglect the surface 
water, which was more or less peaty, and to depend on 
the springs alone. 

The area of the Metropolis increased, and demands 
for a larger supply could not be suppressed. It became 
more evident that there was a risk in depending on the 
supplies to be found within a convenient distance of 
London. Accordingly, when the Royal Commission on 
Water Supply was appointed about forty years ago, 
several schemes of novel magnitude were proposed. 
Among them was one for deriving water from a Welsh 
source, and another which would utilise one or more of the 
northern lakes. People had become so accustomed to 
believe in the possibility of finding water close to 
London, the western and northern sources appeared at 
first so remote as to become impracticable, although 
devised by engineers who were well acquainted with 
the subject. Objections were raised about the expense, 
the terrible consequences which might arise if the supply 
of the Metropolis were cut off by invaders or by a mob 
of discontented people, or by any terrestrial movement 
which would fracture the large pipes. The water com- 
Panies were at the time influential in Parliament, and 
revolutionary schemes had no chance. The result was 
that London, after all the inquiry, remained as before. 

Yowns in the provinces alone became gainers from 
the evidence. The value of Wales and the Westmor- 
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land and Cumberland districts was revealed, and tt 
which were supposed to prevent the utilisation 
supplies by the Metropolis could not be said to ay 
places which were less distant. Manchester, Liy 
and Birmingham by timely action secured for then 
the sources which London might have acquired 
Metropolitan Board of Works had been more cour: 
An attempt was next made to overcome the dif 
which continued to be magnified, by obtaining pos; 
of the properties of the water companies. A Comr 
was appointed to investigate the question of co 
was anticipated, no doubt, that something wo 
done by the Government to aid London in ac 
everything by a moderate outlay. But no Gover 
could set aside the rights of owners. Large 
were, of course, sought, but the authorities agai 
tated, and subsequently it became necessary to « 
still larger sums before the companies surrender 
waterworks. : 
There will always be a difference of opinion 
the wisdom of the act. According to some the 
was inadequate, and could never be made to corr: 
with the growth of the Metropolis. A new 
should have been secured, new works construct 
new appliances introduced. In that case the wate 
panies would have to be paid little, if any, cc 
sation. On the other hand, the number of hou 
London which would have to be disorganised y 
itself sufficient to make authorities alarmed at : 
remedy. The simplest course was therefore adoj 
But the great difficulty remained. The ; 
was as deficient under the new owners as 
the companies. Sanguine people continued to | 
that justice was never done to the sources whicl 
Through that belief arose the creat 
the Water Trust. The new controllers posse 
courage to acknowledge the gravity of the situatic 
which they have to cope. That must have a bel 
effect, for it is like taking the public of London int 
dence. Hitherto it was difficult to realise from t 
nouncements of thechairmen of water companies W 
there was any cause for anxiety about the future. 
investigations of the Water Board have demon: 
that fifty-four years from the present time, or in 
the needs of London will have grown to such an 
that a supplemental gathering-ground must b 
year have been acquired and turned to account. 
not to be supposed the present sources of supp 
be sufficient for the next half-century. It \ 
necessary to derive a still larger supply fro 
Thames. a 
Those who desire an improved water supply 
dissatisfied with the proposal to make the Thame 
productive. Sir Metvitte Beacucrort, the cha 
considers that Thames water is quite as pote 
Welsh water, and, of course, his influence mu: 
great weight among members of the Trust. B 
doubtful whether a body of independent enmginet 
chemists would support his theory. The lat 
Bateman long ago proposed to derive the water 
of London from Wales. At a later period Sir 
ANDER Binnie, who was possessed of an 
acquaintance with the requirements of the Meti 
also relied on Wales as the most eligible source 
success of the water supply in Liverpool and Bi 
ham confirms the judgment of the two metro 
engineers. - The case, we must admit, is not so 
as it was some years ago. London has now 4 
Stock which is supposed to be no less sal 
Consols or any other public security. To do ar 
which would affect the value of such an Inv 
would, of course, require serious consideratio 
fact, the delay in grappling with the difficulty 
could have been overcome thirty years 489 , 
allowed it to become so complicated that probabl 
sacrifices cannot be avoided. a 
There is another phase of the subject which il 
easy to determine. It has been repeatedly pon 
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| journal that the practice of allowing the first | 


who can pass a private Bill to appropriate any 
ng ground or catchment basin is most dangerous. 
id have been simple when the subject of water 
was being consilered on national grounds to 
repared a map of England on which the districts 
be marked to which provincial towns could make 
_ The boundaries, of course, would be subject 
‘ation. But they would at least suggest where 
. of supply were to be sought, and would help to 
+ towns endeavouring to monopolise a much 
source than is requisite for present or future 
ments. Through the delay London is likely to 
for if the present practice of dealing with the 
f each town when it comes before a Parliamentary 
tee is continued, where is London to look for the 
mental supply which will be indispensable in 
r it may be at a much earlier time ? The /aisser 
rinciple may have its advantages, but it will not 
1e emergency which will then arise. The Govern- 
lone can prepare for the future, and it is desirable 
9 delay will be suffered before completing the 
ary arrangements. 


LETTERS OF ITALIAN ARTISTS. 


E name of Giovanni BottTari is seldom met with 
in print in our time. But so long as antiquity 
ealed in art and in literature receives respect 
nankind his name should be remembered. His 
was Florentine, and he was born in 1689. He 
‘priest and a doctor of theology. His know- 
ff his native language was so extensive that he 
trusted by the Accademia della Crusca with the 
of the great Italian dictionary. In the early part 
eighteenth century monarchs were proud to bring 
assical works, and Botrari had charge of those 
from the Grand Ducal printing office. He was 
to Rome and appointed professor of ecclesiastical 
There was so much confidence in his know- 
he was deputed to report on the possibility of 
ving the Tiber for navigation. More congenial to 
ere his investigations of the catacombs and other 
ranean cemeteries of Rome. In course of time 
ight out volumes on the Capitoline Museum, 
and an edition of Vircit which was long 
ed, 

TTARI used his influence in order to prepare one 
work, which but for his exertions might never 
xisted, This was a collection of the letters of 
lian architects, painters and sculptors, as well as 
ne foreign artists who had studied in Italy. He 
the compilation in 1754, and he was fortunate in 
able to issue no less than seven volumes. He 
) €ager to possess genuine examples of the cor- 
dence, he was not critical about the subjects of 
ters or the rank of the writer. Many epistles 
erefore of little interest to posterity, and it would 
ficult to identify works by several of the writers. 
Tule an Italian artist did not care much about 
sing histhoughts by words. His private opinions 
often be inferred from the character of his work, 
the famous figures by MicueL AnceELo for the 
ofthe Mepici. Besides, in an age when despotism 
eneral and justice was elastic, it might cause incon- 
ice to an artist if he prepared documents which, 
igh simply expressed, could be interpreted as 
Baserious meaning. But, making every deduc- 
Borrarr’s collection has often historical or bio- 
ical importance, and enables us to understand 
important events in connection with Renaissance 


$a fellow Florentine, Borrari must have felt pride 
‘Sreatness of Micnet ANGELO. The faithful Vasari 
Owever, anticipated him, for the majority of the 
‘ irom the great master were either printed in full or 


tract in the biography. But there are some others. 
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In one we learn that Vasart’s intention of writing the 
lives of the artists was well known to his great patron. 
Vasari had written some kindly and flattering letters, 
and Micuet ANGELo declares that he has been over- 
estimated. But he adds that his dear Groraio’s talents 
did not astonish him, because he was aware how, by his 
writings, VASARI could give life to dead men, could 
extend the lives of old men, or, if he pleased to be 
angry, could make men wish to be dead. Botrari was 
not equally successful in recovering epistles from 
LEONARDO DA Vincl, and the absence somehow suggests 
his remoteness from ordinary life, although he appears 
to be a sharer in it. The interesting letter dated 
June 1, 1519, from Francisco MELz1, a pupil, to the 
artist’s brothers, is the principal evidence concerning 
the death of the master. He states that Da Vinci died 
on May 2 and accepted the last rites of his Church. As 
a foreigner LEonARDO could not by the strange laws of 
that time make a will disposing of any property which 
he possessed in France, Francis I. made a concession 
in favour of the artist. His 400 crowns and the little 
property he possessed at Fiesole were to be divided in 
equal portions among his brothers. The will is now well 
known. After resting three entire days-in the chamber 
where he died and- where the prayers of the Church 
were to be offered, LEoNARDO desired to be buried in 
the church of St. Florentin, Amboise. All his books 
and the appliances of his art were bequeathed to 
Francisco Metz, and his two domestics were to share 
in the garden he possessed beyond the walls of Milan. 

It has often béen supposed that the Renaissance 
artists were extremely jealous of one another. But 
we find Micuet ANGELO praising BRAMANTE; and 
architects apparently were very glad to lend tir 
designs to some of their contemporaries. It is curious, 
however, to find MicueLt ANGEI.o, in criticising the 
design of Sancatto for St. Peter's, suggesting that 
parts were so badly lighted they would serve to conceal 
members of the criminal class, thieves and forgers, and 
that at least five-and-twenty men would be required to 
search the building after the doors were closed in order 
to make sure that malefactors were not concealed some- 
where. In another epistle we find Sansovino im- 
ploring the protection of Cardinal Brmso after the 
accident at the Libreria at Venice. He says it arose 
from the ignorance of the overseers or foremen, who 
removed the scaffolding before it was entirely com- 
pleted. The architect was imprisoned and fined, but 
subsequently was reinstated. 

One of the most admired paintings in the National 
Gallery is Titran’s Venus and Adonis, which was 
formerly in the Colonna Palace in Rome. It must have 
pleased the artist, for he made several repetitions. In 
one of the letters Tirtan writes to Purtip OF SPAIN 
expressing his gratitude for gifts received, and, in order 
to make it more evident, he had resolved to put all his 
power into a painting of Venus and Adonis, which 
should serve as a pendant to The Danae in the palace. 
In another letter Tit1AN proposes to paint Perseus ana 
Andromeda and Medea and Jason. He also rejoices 
that Heaven has added England to Purztp’s dominions. 
A letter from ANIBALE Caro, the poet, to the Duke of 
PaRMA reveals to us that in the sixteenth century, in 
Italy, a young and clever architect was not always sure 
of commissions. Caro gives a letter of recommendation 
to Paciorro, who was a relation of RapHaet’s, but who 
was very small and very timid. Persons of distinction 
in Rome urged Caro to use all his interest with the 
Duke in order to obtain employment for Paciorro, who 
was honest, inventive, industrious, modest, and thse 
who were competent to judge considered him as having 
exceptional talents and training and that he possessed 
not only a perfect knowledge of Vitruvius, but also of 
mathematics. How far the architect succeeded remains 
untold, 

It is always doubtful whether any statement by 
BENvVENuTO CELLINI is to be taken as fact or fiction. In 
one letter he begs to be paid for his bronze statue of 
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Perseus, on which he said he was engaged during nine 
years. He professes that he would be satisfied with 
whatever sum the Grand Duke gave himif he expressed 
his satisfaction with the statue. But he would not pro- 
duce a similar work for any other prince for less than 
fifteen thousand golden ducats. He would, however, 
be willing to accept five thousand ducats from the 
Grand Duke, and land to the value of five thousand. 
He humbly begged for a:prompt decision, as the un- 
certainty of his position was killing him. If he liked he 
might have obtained heaps of gold from the barbarians— 
France ; but he preferred a single crown from the Grand 
Duke, in whose service he hoped to live, to one hundred 
from another prince. 

A curious chapter in the history of Italian painting 
would be furnished from the treatment which artists 
from other parts of Italy received from those of 
Naples when they were induced to accept commissions 
in that city. One of the sufferers was DomeEnicuHtIno. 
It is to be feared that he succumbed to the manceuvres 
of Lis rivals. He tells a friend that he had two treatises 
on painting, one by Leon Baptista ALBERTI, the archi- 
tect, the other by Lomazzo. The latter had said that 
the drawing or outline was the matter, and colour the 
form of painting. Domenicuino argued that the contrary 
is the fact; it is the outline or contour which gives 
being to objects, and colour without it cannot be 
expressive. A very different doctrine now prevails. 
ixactly the same lesson was conveyed by Sir Epwarp 
PoynTER in the address we published last week. 
Mitrats, according to Mr. Briton Riviere, valued a 
“clean edge,” and said that a clear, direct work always 
tells in an exhibition. It was also Lord Lericurton’s 
opinion that unless a study can be modelled from it is 
of no use. DomenicHIno was therefore possessed of 
principles which were enduring. But he could not 
resist the opposition of the Neapolitans. There is a 
legend that he was poisoned. _ Lanrranco in particular 
seems to have been his enemy. He alleged that Doment- 
CHINO worked up his frescoes with pastel, and that the 
colour fell from the cupola in the chapel of the Duomo; 
that he was penurious and left his family in debt; that 
he was jealous of all artists except those belonging to 
the School of Bologna ; and, indeed, a man who seemed 
to be most amiable was transferred into a mass of 
imperfections. : 

A refreshing contrast is afforded by the letters of 
Satvator Rosa. He was born in the Neapolitan 
territory if not in the city, and there is a good deal of 
similarity between his wild landscapes and his own 
character. But the letters which Borrari was able to 
rescue suggest that in the intervals of his storms he 
was generous. When he received an unexpectedly high 
price for a picture he offered to share the money with a 
friend. From his own account he was surrounded by 
men who liked him, although he is willing to confess 
that his temper is not of the best. He is fond of 
solitary walks. Sometimes he walks as if he were 
pursued, but occasionally he reads a book and prefers 
to think rather than speak. His health was not always 
good, and he could not comply with the demand 
for his pictures. If he had to paint through neces- 


sity it would kill him. The’ savage Satvator 
has aroused more of Mr. Rusxm’s ire than any 


other landscapist. He compares him with ANGELICO 
and Durer as well as with Turner, and finds 
brutality, viciousness, feebleness, ghastliness, ugliness 
and other evil qualities in his pictures. Seemingly 
he represented nature as it appeared to his own 
eyes, and many spectators of his paintings have recog- 
nised in them much that was akin to themselves. In 
the neighbourhood of Naples, and with volcanic forces 
not far off, it was hardly possible for a susceptible man 
to present the serenity which is to be found in the 
paintings of CLaupr. We have, however, said enough 
to suggest some of the interest to be found in Borrarr’s 
collection, although few readers, whether artists or 
amateurs, care to turn over his pages. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCH} 


nay MEETING of the Institute of Architects wa 
Monday evening last at Conduit Street, | 
Edwin T. Hall, vice-president, in the chair, — 

Mr. Alexander Graham (hon. secretary) anno; 
decease of Mr. Edward Morgan Whitaker, associa 
1382. : 

The Cuarrman said before they commenced th 
business of the evening he wished to acquaint the 
that that was the last general meeting of the [y 
which Mr. Locke would attend as secretary. T} 
be aware Mr. Locke had resigned his positio)| 
sequence of the great success he had attained jj 
branch of art. Mr. Hall thought the members wo 
at such a meeting to take their leave of the retiring! 
in his official capacity, though they hoped to welc! 
sometimes as a visitor at their meetings. Mr, L 
been with them for ten years, and the chairman| 
that all members were agreed that he was at al| 
most courteous secretary, who had made himself ; 
liked by everyone with whom he had come in cont 
inevitable had happened, and Mr. Locke would ke 
in order that he might shine as a bright light i 
profession. They did not, however, wish Mr. Lo 
away without an expression of appreciation for 
he had done during the ten years, and to wish bin 
greatest success in that branch of literary art whi 
chosen for himself. og 

Mr. Locke said it was not without some emotio 
rose to take leave of a body with which he hadt 
nected for so many years as he had with the me) 
the Institute. It had been a very great privilege | 
an outsider to go into the very midst of the prof; 
see it in all its aspects—artistic, professional anc: 
and to experience the kindness of the whole pi 
His duties in the Institute had taught him a gre 
things, and they had also brought him into con 
men, the remembrance of whom would perl 
expression in the profession which he purposed 
exclusively in the future. His connection with { 
tute had also brought him a great many frien 
since he had come among them, a stranger, he i 
received by all members, both in London and the p 
with uniform consideration, kindness and court 
there had always been extended to him the hand 
ship. He would leave them with great regret 
siderable pain, but he thanked them for the cons 
they had always shown him, and he thanked Mr, 
the remarks he had made. He hoped that althoug 
not able to serve the Institute much longer, yet, 
poor efforts in other directions might minister | 
edification. a 

Mr. Wm. Woopwarp read a paper which dealt | 


Recent Fire Legislation for London unce>* the Fac; 
Workshop Acts of 1895 and 1901, the London} 
Act, 1894, and the London Building Acts (Ami 
Act, 1905. 


He said that modern invention had led to the int 
of materials and methods of protection from fi 
vastly increased the opportunity for clearing a bu: 
its inmates before the fire had a chance of getting ‘i 
of the structure. This consideration had not rec 

attention it deserved, either from the fire insura 

panies or from the authorities administering the p) 
Acts of Parliament. Sufficient study, again, did no: 
to have been given to what are and what are not | 
fire-resisting materials. It was by no means cet! 
the iron staircases to be seen outside large buil: 
London would not prove a delusion and a snare 10) 
of a big fire, even assuming that nervous persons ? 
induced to use those staircases at all. As regard: 
and other stone “deemed to be fire-resisting” i) 
of its solidity and durability” (Act of 1894, Schet 
these materials could not be relied upon in the? 
a big fire. The requirement in Schedule Il. tha 
and iron in beams or posts must be _protes 
plastering in cement or other incombustible or ? 
ducting external coating was, at least in the case 01) 
quite unnecessary. Timber was one of the best 

to a building on fire, and required no external coy 
the nature described. The provision of oak, teak 
hard timber for staircases was also unnecessat 
sound yellow deal or fir would be equally effecti\ 
case of fire. If some undoubted preservative of 


, 1907.] 


‘the effects of fire could be secured, much cost and 
le would be saved. Professor Abel had specified the 
ng of the surfaces ‘with a diluted solution of silica 
he 2 limewash, then with slaked fat lime of the 


stency of cream, then with a stronger solution of 


Ewveodward referred to the recent fire in Commercial 
‘Lambeth, where two persons were burnt to death. 
anuary 1, 1906, twenty-five lives had been lost, and 
tds of five hundred seriously endangered, in houses 
similar type, consisting of shop with room at back, 
re to stairs leading to first and second floors, lath-and- 
Peattions matchboarded in parts, and no way out 
of The County Council now required a partition to 
t up in such houses at the top of the staircase, form- 
lobby, over which was a trapway escape to the roof, 
ce by iron fixed ladders, if required, to the roof of 
premises. No reasonable objection could be 
) this simple and inexpensive requirement. 
issing some of the provisions of the Factory and 
» Act, 1901, attention was directed to some un- 
requisitions under sub-section 2 of section 14, 
ven rise to much litigation and much cost. A 
had arisen when a“ factory” was in different 
; the upper floors may have urgently needed 
ape in case of fire, which could only be pro- 
mterfering with premises beneath, above, or 
ing, the owner of which, not having forty persons 
l, was outside the Act, and would not allow any 
f escape to pass through or interfere with his 
The London County Council, experiencing this 
ad provided for it in the London Building Act 
t Act of 1905. Dealing with the working of the 
ure, Mr. Woodward referred to the three cases— 
rd to 13 and 15 Leather Lane, 1 and 2 Grace- 
t, and 41 and 42 Beech Street—in which Mr. 
ibbs had been successful in his appeals to the 
f Appeal against the provision of ventilating 
these buildings, each of which was under 1,000 
ficial. Mr. Tubbs in his evidence stated that he 
nented on one of these smoke lobbies and found 
* was drawn into the room rather than the 
mn out of it, and that on opening the door 
the staircase the smoke rushed up the 
S$ appeared conclusive proof that the venti- 
das inlet ventilators, and not as exhaust 
It appeared also that the L.C.C. Building Act 
were prepared to consider proposals of various 
measures of escape, and one of them was a 
munication with adjoining buildings by means 
but, unfortunately, the adjoining owners would 
0 these ladders, which formed an inexpensive 
ctory means of escape, being placed on their 
_Mr. Woodward congratulated Mr. Tubbs on the 
-his appeals. The result had been that the 
ct committee of the London County Council had 
id the practice of the Council in cases arising 
“ons 7 and g of the Act, and had determined that, 
ilar Cases to those the subject of the above appeals, 
e sed fire-resisting or incombustible staircase with 
s of escape to and from the roof should be deemed 
lent for the purposes of the Act. 
je author went on to summarise the machinery by 
ithe Amendment Act works, dealing with “ high” and 
“twenty-person ” buildings under the headings of 
regards the Owner; (d) As regards the Council ; 
i egards the Tribunal of Appeal; (d) As regards the 
Ice of the Council. Reference was made to the diffi- 
S created by the “cubical extent” clauses. Since 
‘trades had been opened up—such, for instance, as 
nye establishments, engineering works, motor-car 


“tooms—which 
i he by the fact that the Council had 


The Council had 
Beveepeen how detrimental these provisions had been 
>demn ideas of large areas for modern buildings, but 

ad to €ep in mind the risk of serious conflagrations 
large buildings were not subdivided by party- 
Council had now determined, he believed, to 
‘yy “ulament in the session of 1908 for power to 
ae Building Act of 1894, as regards the cubical 
buildings, in the following manner, viz. :— 
4 75 to be amended so as to enable the Council 
, Jorizontal separation ; (2) Section 76 to be 
_— *0 aS to remove all restrictions on the Council’s 
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power to allow increased cubical capacity for buildings of 
the warehouse class ; (3) Section 77 to be amended on the 
lines laid down in the Eondon Building Acts (Amendment) 
Bill, 1905, so as to give the Council discretionary power 
with regard to openings in party-walls, the provision of fire- 
resisting doors constructed of materials other than iron, and 
the uniting of buildings. Amendment in the direction 
indicated would be a matter of satisfaction both to archi- 
tects and to the public. 

Mr. Woodward, in his conclusions, expressed the hope 
that the provisions of the Act would be interpreted in a fair 
and reasonable manner. The Act gave considerable latitude 
to the Council, and in practice it would be found quite 
reasonable to ease off some of its provisions. He would 
leave each case to be dealt with by the Council literally on 
its merits; and as in our Courts of Justice all decisions 
were subject to appeal, it might be desirable to give power 
to leave every decision toa Tribunal of Appeal. Hethought 
the 9-inch newel wall to a staircase might be omitted in 
many instances ; that the smoke lobbies might be omitted 
altogether ; that the thickness of a wall-string might be less 
than 1¢inch; that the thickness of the panels of doors might 
also be less than 17 inch; that the reduction of height in 
buildings from 60 feet to 50 feet was unnecessary, as the 
London Fire Brigade ought to be provided with appliances 
capable of rescuing persons from a burning building at a 
greater height than 50 feet. He was glad to see the elastic 
way in which the London County Council was dealing with 
projecting shops. He hoped the Council would modify all 
its requirements in the way of ventilating areas, including, 
of course, the vexatious trunks inside, and gratings in the 
fronts of buildings to take air into those areas. He should 
rely a little more on the ability to get out of a building on 
fire before that fire got a hold, but he would not stop short 
in any house in London in insisting upon a way out to the 
roof, and, having got there, a way on to adjoining premises. 

Mr. J. Douctass MATHEws, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Woodward, said he was in general accord with many 
of the remarks in the paper. Attention had been called to 
such undesirable requisitions in an Act as the smoke lobbies, 
and he was glad to hear the County Council saw the desir- 
ability of not taking further steps in the matter. He had 
taken part in considering previous Acts, and he was never 
convinced that there was necessity for smoke lobbies. The 
Institute, he thought, had a great deal to boast of in having 
been able to get the word “reasonable” introduced, for he 
believed it would be generally admitted the word “ reason- 
able” had value. Another suggestion was that in all cases 
where the County Council had discretion to interpret a 
clause in the Act that it should be subject to the Tribunal 
of Appeal. The Act was a difficult and important one, and 
differences of opinion must necessarily arise in its 
operation, more especially in the adaptation of it. Mr. 
Woodward had also mentioned the escape to the 
roof. Possibly there was nothing so difficult as the 
arrangement for that in an ordinary dwelling Sup- 
posing an escape to a roof was planned, naturally 
some kind of protection of the front would be necessary, 
and that might lead to sad consequences, because a person 
would not only have to get up to the parapet but to climb 
on to it before a fire escape could reach. Unless access 
was easy the arrangement would be a trap rather than an 
advantage. The London County Council were certainly 
taking an elastic view of certain clauses. It was difficult, 
he said, for such a body to take on the great responsibility 
indicated in the Act, and he thought it would simplify 
matters if they made suggestions to the various owners to 
do such and such things and put the responsibility on the 
owners. That would save the County Council very great 
trouble, because it would throw greater responsibility on 
the owners which they themselves would not be disposed 
to accept. He agreed with Mr. Woodward in the matter 
of legislation, and believed, if the public were treated as 
sensible beings, that a great deal of the Act could be put 
into operation without the pressure and enforcement of a 
public body. 

Mr. W. E. Ritey said he wished to second the vote of 
thanks and to compliment Mr. Woodward on the extremely 
temperate tone he had adopted in his able paper. Fire in 
buildings, and especially in domestic buildings, was a grue- 
some subject, and legislation in connection with it needed 
care and consideration. He could not help, he said, being 
struck in the committee-rooms of the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords when the Bill, he referred more 
particularly to the Amendment Act, was before the com- 
mittee, with the practical monotony of the testimony of those 
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whether in favour of the Bill or against it, but who were 
desirous to show that it was necessary to do something, Of 
those who were prepared to criticise the clauses of the Bill, 
nothing impressed him more than their final surrender to 
the conclusion that any amendment which tended to save 
life should not be neglected. The crux of the whole matter 
was that provision should be made to save life in case of 
fire. Hewas glad to be able to note that there was no 
disposition to charge those responsible for the administration 
of the Act with an iron inflexibility, which had in his opinion 
been too much spoken of in the past in dealing with the 
Building Act of 1894. That Act contained many positive 
and decisive clauses which gave the County Council and 
those responsible about the County Council no power to 
change the mere wording or the intention of the mere 
wording which.was allowed in the clauses. It was for that 
reason those Acts were unpopular. Everyone, he said, 
knew that the promotion of the Act of 1905 was due to the 
dreadful fire in Queen Victoria Street, when the Home 
Office made representations after the finding of the jury, 
who added a rider to their verdict. The Home Office had 
just previously amended their Factory Act; but the first 
case tested under that Act proved it to be useless for its 
purpose, and it had to be abandoned. There were many 
fires previous to the promotion of the Bill, which had great 
influence on the trend of the clauses, especially those which 
dictated the requirements of domestic buildings over shops 
and premises of that kind. Mr. Riley then gave some 
statistics of losses through fire in inhabited buildings. 

Mr. Maurice B. Apams said the objection to outside 
escape Staircases in domestic buildings was that they led to 
the increase of burglaries. 
ing which suggested the necessity for providing those 
escapes, but he saw some difficulty in dealing with the 
problem in that particular way. 

Mr. JoHN SLATER said he was quite sure that everyone 
in the room was agreed that the people who were respon- 
sible for protecting persons from death by fire must feel 
that responsibility very heavily indeed. He did not suppose, 
he said, there was one person present who had had occasion to 
enter inhabited buildings in London, and who had not gone 
away assured that they were positive death-traps. He 
therefore had great sympathy with the endeavours of Mr. 
Riley. But he thought there was a great deal of force in 
what Mr. Woodward had said in regard to laying down 
hard and fast lines, whether they looked at the Act from the 
peint of view of the owners or the County Council. Again, 
there was no advantage in laying down rigid provisions 
which might be evaded. He therefore came to the con- 
clusion with regard to a very large number of requisitions 
alluded to in the Amendment Act, that it would be infinitely 
better to leave the matter in the hands of the County 
Council or district surveyors, and to treat each individual 
case in the way best fitted for it. Mr. Riley had mentioned 
instances which called for special treatment, and Mr. 
Maurice Adams had undoubtedly touched on a point of 
great importance. Then there was the kind of provision 
for escape in such buildings as hotels. He also thought in 
respect of the Amendment Act and in respect of many 
clauses of the original Building Act, that it was rather hard 
treatment on the architect who tried in every way possible 
to meet the reasonable requirements of the Acts, that he 
should have cast in his teeth such regulations as were 
made for people who would evade them. He could, how- 
ever, testify to the extreme courtesy and consideration 
which he had met with when he had had occasion to go to 
the County Council upon such matters. 

Mr. G. A. T. MippLeton suggested that balconies would 
afford a means of escape from a building, and there would 
not be the objection to them as was raised against external 
staircases. 

Mr. L. Hurst Seacer also joined in the discussion. 

The Cuarrman said architects not only shared in the 
responsibility of citizens in preventing loss of life, but 
there was a professional responsibility which made them 
most scrupulous and anxious to design their buildings with 
every provision for enabling persons to escape in case of 
fire. He agreed with Mr. Woodward that the provisions of 
the clauses in the Act should be as elastic as possible. In 
detached houses standing in their own grounds there was 
no necessity for providing an escape to the roof, and other 
examples could be cited. In place of smoke lobbies Mr. 
Hall suggested that windows on a staircase glazed halfway 
up would be found to be effectual. 

The vote of thanks was passed by acclamation, and 
Mr. Woodward briefly replied! 
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He was in accord with the feel-. 
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AMESBURY SCREEN AND FONT. 
SPECIAL service was held in Amesbury Chur 
week when the Bishop of Salisbury dedicat, 
restored font and screen, which have long been lost s 
in the building, and also the renovated chancel, 

Unfortunately, in the “restoration” of fifty o1 
years ago, says the Wilshire Mirror, many of the ar| 
tural adornments and handsome carved figures jn 
or other stone were, for some reason, totally incone, 
at the present day, ruthlessly destroyed. For instan 
font, which now occupies its former position at the. 
end of the south aisle, was found under the alta)| 
broken into fifty or sixty pieces, and it took Mr, 
Kite many days of patient toil ere he pieced the frag 
together, and it reflects great credit on his work th;| 
one can scarcely see the joints. The font, which is | 
Norman bowl, was supported by four columns of fourt 
century pattern, though later a solid base must hay, 
substituted. This has been recovered and utilised, 
latter dates from the seventeenth century. The w]! 
of polished Purbeck, and is so well restored that the p; 
can still be seen, and in one corner the design is, 
perfect. PG yeiges | | 

Perhaps the greatest acquisition—or one wot: 
rather more correct in saying the recovery—is the o 
screen. This is of Perpendicular design and enhanc 
beauty of the church. It appears that this screen zt 
similar fate to the font, being discarded though it e: 
destruction. A certain Mr. Job Edwards, a lover 
tiquities, who has long been laid to rest, by some | 
obtained this oak structure and placed it amongst 
curiosities in a building which acquired the local desig) 
of a “ museum.” On his death a horse dealer took oy 
premises, and his zesthetic tastes not being so well dev: 
as his business capacity, he utilised the screen asa pal 
for a horse-box. Owing to the intervention o Vv 
was saved from further damage. Being used i the 
of course, was not conducive to the preservation «| 
woodwork, and when it passed into the hands of the 
tect, Mr. C. E. Ponting, of Marlborough, it was in| 
state. Fortunately this also was not beyond repait: 
while the whole work has been retained, several ney: 
have had to be made. ae 

A transformation has been made in the floor | 
chancel. It was formerly paved with tiles, but, on rem 
these to get at the font which was known to be bene! 
number of ledger stones was discovered, and these} 
been used for paving. They are all very old, the in: 
tion on one informing the reader that it was orig! 
placed in that church to someone’s memory in 1680, | 
upper part of the chancel has been laid in diagonal s¢; 
of Forest of Dean stone, copies of two squares thaty 
discovered amongst the ruins which have been ui 
with the others. In the upper part of the sanctuary | 
Hopton Wood stone is used. Rie 

In one of the large stones discovered under the ct 
was embedded a thick brass plate with a Latin inseri 
When this was deciphered it was found to supply 
with the past history of the neighbourhood. The in} 
tion was as follows :— Se ae 

‘Here lieth Edith Matyn, late wife of Robert V 
who died day of May, Anno Domini 1470. — 

To whom God grant peace.” 
Reference to Hoare’s History shows that Edith Maty: 
the wife of Robert Matyn, of Durrington, who left i 
will, dated 1509, ‘To my lady Prioress of Amesbury 3: 
to every lady householder of the same place 8d, t 
veiled lady 4d. to the parish church of Amesbury: 
sheep.” The brass plate has been carefully cleane 
has now been placed on the wall of the chancel opis 
the mural tablet which has just been erected: It is‘ 
oval shape consisting of green marble bordered w) 
raised black composition, and inscribed:— 
“In memory of Constance Emily Vivian, An 
I 


I 
{\ 


. 


sry — «fs 


Honourable Claude Panton Vivian, of Plasgwyn, An 
and daughter of Jules Alexandre Sartoris, 16th La 
born 2oth July, 1857, died 2oth October, 1905. 
Besides the mural adornments the window on the P 
side has been carefully restored. Of course all puss f 
can be seen, but there has been a good deal of money * 
upon that which is out of sight. New foun 
been laid underneath the chancel, and the walls 
buttresses, which previously rested on loose flint, weve | 
underpinned. with cement concrete. The roof came}! 
a good deal of attention. The whole of it was ta 5 
with the exceptioa of the timber, and the old tiles ' 
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where missing by new ones. Two massive oak 
s span the chancel holding the roof plates together. 
‘urface gutters and drainage, which never before 
ire now used and will help to preserve the ancient 
The interior has received a good deal of atten- 
ader the seating wooden blocks with oak kerbs 
‘n placed, and the central pier between the nave 
south aisle has been underpinned, as it was badly 


Rete : , oe 
ioped at a later period to restore, if possible, some 
jer monuments that have been unearthed from the 


ictual work of renovation has been carried out by 
_known ;firm of Messrs. H. J. Kite & Son, of 
y, in a thoroughly substantial and workmanlike 
and great credit is due to Mr. H. C. Kite, who 
ly undertook the restoration of some of the 
nts that were badly damaged. 


4 LECTERN FROM HOLYROOD. 


‘church of St. Stephen, St. Albans, is a lectern 
ch formerly belonged to Holyrood chapel. Accord- 
e Scotsman, St. Stephen’s Church is in the centre 
ye and straggling parish, running far beyond the 
of the city, and yet partly in its boundaries. The 
vas one of the three built by Abbot Ulsinus in 948. 
left of its Saxon foundation, though many of the 
ent periods can be traced built into its walls. It 
ored in the fifteenth century, but a hand abhorred 
rantiquarian, that of Sir Gilbert Scott, passed over 
11, and what could be destroyed of the best work in 
tch was then accomplished. It stands on a hill, 
md of the famous Watling Street, and for some 
s of its thousand years’ stay the lectern of Holy- 
bbey has stood in it. A noble “fowl,” with 
h bald head, long neck, swelling breast, and 
ick wings of the date when he was cast and 
ed, not in silver but in brass. On the globe where 
is are spread is engraved the Scottish lion, ramping 
apant. Twice on either side appears his effigy. 
he upper part of the pedestal runs in Gothic letter- 
Seorgius Creichtoun Episcopus Dunkeldensis.” 
ottish bishops of Dunkeld claim that title; their 
e not far apart—1527 and 1550. One theory of the 
e of the lectern is that after its second restoration 
ch was dedicated by the Bishop of Dunkeld, and 
presented the lectern to the church. This is 
e, but is too obviously the ingenious invention of 
ses which do not like to remember that Protector 
et wrought far more ruin and desolation among the 
| churches and monasteries than was ever per- 
| by even the Scottish reformers or the more modern 
‘of Scotland. 
teisasimpler explanation. Sir Richard Lee, a good 
of Hertfordshire, went as in duty bound northward 
2 Protector. His services and those of his following 
aid in kind. He was given, or took, part of the 
‘ of the abbey, and the lands, which included the 
of St. Stephen’s,‘were also made his. When its long 
S was over and the baggage waggons which had 
anied the army to Scotland came slowly back over 
2at North Road, and when the loot was sorted from 
ay gear, what would be more natural than that Sir 
1 should present to the church—which the war in 
d had given him—the church furniture, which bore 
sttish Lion and which would serve for all time to 
NS Name and generation. The brass font he seems 
presented to the abbey of St. Alban. The records tell 
it it fell into the hands of Cromwell's soldiers, and it 
ito the smelting furnace with other relics of more 
'S metal. The lectern, if unprotected, most probably 
have shared the like fate, for Fairfax had his head- 
'S at St. Albans, and the soldiers made searching 
tion. Most of the St. Albans churches were turned 
‘sons for Royalist prisoners. In St. Stephen’s the 
™ arches bear many a scratched record of their 
'and their loyalty to the king. Fortunately for the 
af the lectern, there existed then a vicar wise in his 
Be an He buried the lion and the eagle in a 
i ich belonged to a family with the Scottish name of 
t meéty, and there it lay forgotten, or perhaps with 
[ r. that the Scottish lion had best not be roused for 
other hundred years. During its repose General 


Monk, advancing from Scotland in 1660, halted at St. Albans 
to send his message to the English Parliament. The Restora- 
tion was not to restore it to its place in the church. ‘Three 
years after the fall of the Jacobite cause it was necessary 
to make another burial within the chancel, and the missing 
lectern was then discovered. Once again it stood in its 
appointed place, and with spread wings faces west. 

Will it ever take the high road, and see again the walls 
of its ancient eyrie? The Church-of England keeps a 
heavy hand on property, whether belonging to her or to 
other churches. The precautions taken effectually pre- 
vented any hasty removal of the Scottish property, and the 
lord of the manor spoke of the endless “ faculties ” required 
to free the lion and the eagle from the toils of the Church 
of England. Thus they were left still waiting. But the 
Bishop of. Dunkeld’s “feast” should come home to St. 
Giles’s Cathedral to roost, and to bear again on its over- 
shadowing wings the Word, without which the people 
perish. 


TWO GREEK STATUES. 


LECTURE was delivered to a meeting of the French 
Literary Society, Liverpool, on: Saturday evening, 
by=M. Michel S. Ralli, on ‘Some Greek Statues.” The 
lecturer chose two masterpieces for special consideration. 
The first, of marble, was found during excavations in the 
year 1879, and is considered by the best authorities to 
belong to the fourth century B.c., and to represent Hermes 
holding the infant Dionysius in his left arm, by the cele- 
brated sculptor, Praxiteles. The other statue was only 
discovered in the spring of 1902 by some sailors in the 
Ionian Sea among the débris of a wreck which, from the 
evidence it afforded, must have occurred at a very early 
period. The statue is in bronze, and consisted when found 
of disjointed pieces, which were subsequently assembled by 
M. Andre, of Paris, and made to represent the original 
is nearly as possible. It was problematical what this 
statue was intended by the artist to symbolise. The figure 
held in the right hand an object similar in shape to a ball, 
and was probably a statue of “Paris with the Golden 
Apple.” Another idea put forward was that the figure 
might possibly be that of Perseus bearing the head of 
Medusa, but M. Ralli gave reasons to show that the 
former supposition was the more worthy of acceptance. 
The discovery of this statue in the Ionian Sea, the lecturer 
observed, might be due to the fact that the Roman fleet 
under Sulla was wrecked there about 86 B.c., while carry- 
ing away the plunder of many Greek cities. M. Ralli 
concluded his lecture by remarking how fortunate it was 
for Greece that two of her most famous statues, which had 
been lost for nearly 2,000 years, had at last been restored 
to their native country. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


““CXOME Churches of Northern France” was the subject 

of a lecture by Dr. G. Wilkinson before the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors. Mr. W. J. Hale 
presided. 

The lecturer began by referring to the chief characteristics 
of the design of the typical French, as compared with the 
English churches. The most striking feature of the former 
was the greater height of the vault. To maintain the vault 
in its elevated position, a much more elaborate system of 
external buttressing was necessary, and also a wider 
spreading base, to which the thrust of the vault might 
be conducted. Thus the French examples had generally 
a greater width than the English. The greater width 
was obtained by adding to the number of the aisles, and at 
the east end by a semicircle of radiating chapels round the 
apse forming the chevet. The French ground plan shows 
less extension of parts, the churches are generally shorter, 
and there is less projection of the transepts, whilst eastern 
transepts and eastward projecting lady chapels were dis- 
tinctively English features. Spires or slender fléches were 
more frequent than groups of towers,which form sucha 
marked feature of many English cathedrals. The French 
western facade was always an important feature, usually 
peopled with beautiful examples of Medieval sculpture, in 
which branch of Gothic art France held the foremost place. 

The lecture was illustrated by a number of lantern 
slides prepared from the lecturer’s photographs of Amiens, 
Rheims, Noyon, Soissons and Laon. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE coroner’s jury on Wednesday returned a verdict 
of accidental death at the adjourned inquest relating to 
the disaster at Blackfriars Bridge. No blame whatever 
was attributed to the contractors. The jury considered 
that the jacks and the girders were the best that could 
be provided according to our present knowledge of 
engineering science; that the simultaneous control of 
the jacks in the lowering and raising of the caisson 
was reasonably perfect. It was suggested that in future 
work of the kind the cocks should be protected by 
shields. When it is remembered that a coroner’s jury 
in such cases rarely consists of experts the verdict is 
satisfactory. The report of Mr. C. A. BRERETON when 
it appears will no doubt confirm that of the jury in 
exonerating Sir WitLt1Am ArRoLt & Co. from any sus- 
picion: of carelessness in the arrangements or of the 
absence of practical skill in the direction. 


It is always fair to expect in an Irish law suit some 
peculiarities which are not usually found in similar 
cases in England and Scotland. One instance was a 
claim decided by Mr. Justice Ross on Monday after two 
or three days’ hearing. The plaintiffs were builders 
who carried out a contract for erecting five blocks of 
artisans’ dwellings, the amount being 3,110/. The 
architect, Mr. F. W. Hicernsoruam, in granting his 
final certificate found that a sum of 71/, 3s. 24d. was 
due to the plaintiffs, but that 210/. should be deducted 
on account of delay in completing the work. The 
plaintiffs maintained that the deductions were made by 
direction of the defendants, who were known as the 
Economical Housing Company, Ltd., and that Mr. 
HicciInBoTHAM had in consequence disqualified himself 
from being recognised as a fair and impartial arbitrator. 
Mr. Hiccinsotuam’s defence was that throughout 
he had acted fairly and impartially, that the works 
were delayed by the plaintiffs, and that there 
was no fraud or collusion between him and _ the 
defendants. Mr. Justice Ross held that there was 
neither collusion nor fraud, but neither the defen- 
dants nor the architect could be considered as entitled 
to deduct any sum by way of penalty. If a certificate 
had been given by the architect that the work could 
have been completed within the time specified, they 
would have had power to deduct, but in the absence of 
such preliminary certificate they had no jurisdiction. 
His Lordship therefore decided that the plaintiffs should 
receive the sum of 210/. as well as the sum of 71/. 3s. 22d. 
The action against the architect was dismissed with 
costs and the defendants were ordered to pay the costs 
relating to the deduction. It was not stated whether 
the contract deed had any clause relating to penalties 
for delay, but it is generally understood that a right 
exists for the architect to deduct the amount from his final 
certificate without giving notices from time to time. 


It is remarkable that, although the French Govern- 
ment are supposed to be the proprietors of the cathe- 
drals and churches throughout the country, no definite 
arrangements have been made for meeting the expendi- 
ture on reparations. A case on a small scale which 
lately occurred will suggest the peculiar situation of 
affairs. In a small commune 16/. was voted for repairs 
to the parish church, The Prefect declined to approve 
of it on the ground that it was an indirect subvention 
to the exercise of worship. The case was brought 
under the notice of the Minister, and he informed the 
Prefect that he was to tolerate similar votes. What is 
meant by tolerating is uncertain, but it is considered 
that where the vote is for the security of the inhabitants 
in preventing the collapse of a structure or for the con- 
servation of communal property the vote may be allowed. 
But there is no responsibility onany public body or collec- 
tion of parishioners to give a vote, and the French people 
are lather indisposed to perform any duty which will in- 
crease their taxation. When the Separation Act was 
first made law it created associations which were to 


represent the national ownership in the buildin, 
to become responsible for all expenses Fem 
servation. But that arrangement was found. 
impossible. Afterwards, the communal or 
authority was supposed to take over the building: 
although they may close them or prevent services) 


some circumstances, apparently they are not 4 


keep them in a proper condition. It is not yw 
that if the neglect continues the State may int 
and have the churches treated as dangerous struc 
with consequences resembling those adopted in L 
on the reports of the district surveyors, = Ss 


ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


BETHNAL GREEN MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, | 

WwW: reproduce. to-day a design, drawn b 
C. E. Mattows, virile in character and fi; 
conception. The council chamber, of the size stip, 
in the conditions, was placed to the main front 
first floor and lit from above. ~All the offices 
obtained on the ground floor and every part wa: 
lit. ‘The ancient lights were carefully considere 
no infringement took place even after the ae 
tions. In the design placed first by Mr. Hare c- 
rooms were put in the basement which should 
been put on the ground floor, and the council ch 
was short of the size definitely stated in the conc 
to be essential. This, of course, affected the } 
contents and would help to pay for an unnecis 
‘“campanile.” In the report sent in with this desi} 
notice that the architect took the precaution of obtt 
the guarantee of London builders to erect the buii 
within his estimate and the amount allowed b 
conditions. The defect of this plan would proba) 
i 


that the lighting to the rates’ office might not bi 
strong. The access to the basement forecourts is: 
as also is the planning of the council chamber sui! 
arrangements for receptions. The architect ij 
Puitie A. Rosson, A.R.1.B.A.,°‘ of Palace Chan) 
9 Bridge Street, Westminster. a 


CARDIFF EXCHANGE: THE ANNEXE, 
COTTAGE, BLEDLOW, BUCKS, 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._SOUTHWARK: FOX’S SCREEN, . 


HEN Joun Carter in 1808 visited the chu! 

St. Mary Overy, which is now the catlc 

of Southwark, he found instead of the old reredos | 
of those vulgar clumsy altarpieces in what is call 
Grecian taste.” It was made of wood and plaste': 
rested against the ancient work. In 1829 iti 
arranged that a partial restoration of the towel) 
lady chapel was to be undertaken by Gerorée C/ 
Another architect, RoBerRtT "WALLACE, was ent 
with the alteration of the choir. The Grecian fr 
piece,” which it is believed was designed b; 
CHRISTOPHER WREN, was removed. The altar ¢ 
resembles the noble work erected by Bishop F 
Winchester Cathedral. It is probable the Soutly 
screen was likewise erected at his wo Wi 


time, for the London palace of the see of Wincl: 
adjoined the priory church, and some of the 
decessors of Fox were munificent benefacto 
St. Mary’s. In one feature the Southwark scré 
preferable, for in the Winchester screen the fi 
of the two upper rows of niches stand on the cat 
which are over the figures, whilst in St. Mary 
niches are separated by a band or frieze of 4 
The figures in the niches were not likely to 
survived the surrender of the priory to HENRY 
but the canopies and other delicate parts of the s' 
which were preserved were ruthlessly broken win 
was considered necessary to conceal a shrine » 
once contained images of saints in stone. The 1! 
lines seen in the niches were part of the ornamentt 
introduced above the heads of the statues. 
entablature of angels and shields is a modern 

designed by Rospert WALLACE. | 


THE LAYING-OUT OF LONDON.” 
a (Concluded from last week.) 


will notice that though I spoke at the beginning of 
iy paper of making my imaginary London of the 
ze as our present town, I have circumscribed it by an 
measuring only 6 miles north and south by 9 miles 
jwest. You will notice also that the circumference 
allipse is a zone of green. Now, I am by no means 
ing that we could do with a town no bigger than 
by 6, in fact, I realise that whatever size we may 
yr a modern city, that city, if conditions of life and 
‘e healthy, is bound to spread. But I contend that 
ht reasonably make a stand against that gradual 
ly invasion of country by town, which makes for 
. There are some towns in continental Europe 
townliness ends abruptly. Country and city meet 
'y at a town gate, with an effect as beautiful as it is 
ying. In England such a meeting of the sylvan with 
yan is wonderfully rare. Even smallish country 
defile their boundaries by some sordid compromise 
is no credit either to the rural or the architectural 
. The shock of an abrupt contrast between wood- 
‘ pastoral scenery and town buildings is so great 
me meets it, that one realises forcibly how rare it 
e. I know, as it happens, a happy little town not 
s from London, where the shops end suddenly in an 
of great elms. The effect is so glorious that one 
s how any town can deny itself the luxury of this 
th nature. 

for this reason that I propose in my imaginary city 
if green fields and woodlands round the limit of its 
activity. Suburbs can, if necessary, spring up 
the green girdle, but there would certainly be great 
1 the assurance that the immediate contrast of 
iwith the world of green things should be one in 
they respect one another. Not a region in which 
J urbanity struggles with a landscape whose virginity 
xr perpetual and gradual contamination. This green 
yould, no doubt, contain recreation grounds and 
of entertainment, as well as, possibly, certain 
‘parks, on which the number of buildings would be 
restricted. 
dentally, you will observe that two roads follow the 
if the ellipse, the inner one being a specially broad 
Thave intended the roads for the special convenience 
xe who may want to get across from one main 
thfare to another, which is often a difficult matter, 
o for the convenience of motorists who may require 
ey often do—to get from one side of London to the 
without going through it. Such a road would very 
simplify the task of getting, let us say, from the 
|Harp to Camberwell. 
this time I feel that I have bored you sufficiently 
ay imaginary London, especially since I have, as I 
splained, no great enthusiasm for it myself. We are 
t once more to the- question which embodies the 
‘actical use of this flight of fancy. The question is 
our imaginary city does really display some features 
are good in themselves, is there any means whereby 
‘Mecorporate them in our present London? Many 
orincipal landmarks of my fantastic town are already 
s Ihave pointed out. The general formation of our 
bears a rough approximation to my scheme. We 
- More or less rectangular forination, cut across by a 
imber of diagonal tracks; but we are certainly ill 
‘d with good through routes; we have far too many 
of congestion, our town lacks parallel roads to act as 
tive routes and our methods of dealing with crossing 
are not equal to the requirements. 
‘ll, as to improvement of routes, I am afraid I must 
t the egotism of referring those who are interested 
Subject to the paper which I read before the Royal 
te of British Architects in May of last year. That 
Was € criticism and an emendation of the scheme for 
“Ww main thoroughfares proposed by the Royal 
1ssion on London Traffic. The Commissioners’ pro- 
were, I believe, far from perfect; but they were 
‘Upon a study of the subject, and on a collection of 
hich itwould be most foolish to set aside. In fact, we 
ike it for granted that the two roads proposed by the 
4SSion would meet an actual need; and I feel sure 
the line of these streets were to be modified, not 
arily on the lines which I suggested—I am not self- 
ee CCeecsted —* al not seh 


\ Paper by Mr. Paul Waterhouse read at the last meeting of | 


vhitectura] Association, 
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sufficient enough to insist on that—but upon some similar 
lines, actuated by similar principles, the gain to London 
traffic might beimmense. I will merely say here, in regard 
to the details of my proposal, that my criticism of the east 
and west road was mainly by way of insisting that the route 
should neither destroy existing buildings of interest nor 
run past them at inelegant angles, and that my indictment 
of the Commissioners’ north and south road was grounded 
not merely upon the same general principles, but particu- 
larly on the obvious responsibility of taking a street through 
Staple Inn and the Temple. I also drew attention to the 
undesirability of forgetting Kingsway. At great expense 
we have there secured a new highway, and we may as well 
make use of it as part of the system. Finally, I ventured to 
suggest that the two new roads might cross over and under 
one another in Russell Square. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that the County Council have 
occupied the Traffic Commissioners’ new streets ; that some 
greater man than I has arrived at a scheme of modification 
identical with mine; that the Council have adopted this 
modification also and are prepared to let the whole proposal 
go forward, only keeping back the drafting of a Bill till the 
Architectural Association has had its say. What more 
should we ask for ? 

Gentlemen, I have a proposal to put before your con- 
sideration. I believe that my triple avenue linking east and 
west is not, in the present state of London, a right thing to 
ask for. Had it been the central street of a new city, it 
would, I hope, have made of itself a noble and useful high- 
way ; but at this present hour of need it would be, I believe, 
fantastic. Not soa modification of it, which I now offer. 

Gradually during this evening you and I have been dis- 
covering the Surrey side. Do not let us allow it to relapse 
again into ferra incognita. It really is the territory which 
lies between Westminster and the Mansion House, and it 
really might contain means of approach to other delights 
than those of the Elephant, other hospitalities than those of 
Bedlam. I want to ask you whether you cannot contem- 
plate a fine street leading in a gentle but magnificent curve 
of about one mile radius from the east side of Westminster 
Bridge to the City. You will probably reply that there is 
such a means of progressing already, and that it is of no 
great convenience to struggle over London Bridge when you 
can drive comfortably along the Embankment. But I want 
to point out that the drive from Westminster Bridge to 
London Bridge on the Surrey side is not at all a direct or 
convenient one, and for that matter J don’t propose to take 
any new road over London Bridge at all. 

More than once have I been astonished by the dignified 
desolation which prevails in the south end of Queen Street. 
From the bustle of Cannon Street at its busy junction with 
Queen Victoria Street you may turn aside into a quiet and 
respectable thoroughfare, which reminds you by its air of 
repose of, let me say, a street in Bath or Stamford. You 
assume from the lull and the unfrequented roadway that its 
downward course is leading you to a cul-de-sac, and perhaps 
you wander down it to explore the dead end, when to your 
amazement you reascend a brisk incline to find yourself 
actually crossing the Thames on one of Rennie’s master- 
pieces. In fact, you are on Southwark Bridge, and will 
soon be in Southwark Bridge Road, hurrying along to— 
may I mention it once more?—the Elephant and Castle, 
but by a much less frequented track than that of your 
fellow-mortals, who by four other bridges are all hurrying 
to the same Mecca. Why, I ask, should not a fine road 
connect Westminster and Southwark bridges with ote 
another? Such a fine road as this would connect Belgravia 
with the Bank bya route actually shorter than the Embank- 
ment route, and much less obstructed atthe finish. The first 
answer will be that the true secret of the boycotting of South- 
wark Bridge is the steepness of the gradient over the bridge 
and the smart dip which Queen Street takes to bring itself to 
the level of Upper Thames Street. But these levels are 
obstacles which can be got over, or even turned to account. 
In the first place Southwark Bridge would need, I think, 
some alteration to fit it for the needs of my proposed 
thoroughfare, and even if the piers are reused there would 
need to be some widening, and the excessive camber or arc 
of the roadway might be softened. In any case, it may be 
noticed that Upper Thames Street could easily be depressed 
at ‘the point of intersection, and that Queen Street makes 
something of a struggle to reach its present level. Let the 
struggle be abandoned, and the result will be that Queen 
} Street will pass very pleasantly over the head of Upper 
Thames Street, and will thereby lessen the rise which it 
makes in mounting the bridge. When once in the high 
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level it might retain its elevation all the way to Westminster 
Bridge, crossing over by viaduct all the streets it meets on 
its way, were it not for the railways, which already occupy 
the monopoly of elevation. Here I utter the aspiration that 
sooner or later there may be no railway bridge across the 
Thames within the metropolitan area, or at worst only 
one. For the purposes of goods traffic, I conclude 
that there must necessarily be at least one rail con- 
mection above ground between the north-side stations 
and those on the south side, but for all passenger 
purposes we should practically be as well off as we are at 
present if we abolished those stations which depend on 
bridges to take their traffic out of London, substituting for 
them stations on the south side of the river. A good system 
of tube railways, linking all the termini and giving connec- 
tion from them to the business centres, would, as far as the 
majority are concerned, meet all genuine requirements 
quite as efficiently as the present system. Charing Cross, 
Holborn and Cannon Street are relics of the theory that the 
south side of the Thames is a tractless, cabless swamp. A 
few persons whose offices and places of business lie within 
a short walk of one or other of these stations would, of 
course, bitterly resent their abolition, but their number 
must be insignificant in comparison with the many thou- 
sands who employ some kind of conveyance after leaving the 
terminus. If the stations substituted for these three stations 
were ranged along the curve of my proposed new road, the 
distance of them from the main haunts of business would 
not be appreciably greater, on the average, than at present. 
In fact, the planting of the new County Council offices on 
the Surrey bank, and the probability that a business quarter 
will arise in connection with it, would have the result that 
the new stations.would for some persons be actually nearer 
the seat of work than the present ones. In such a case you 
might even indulge me by letting the curved road be on the 
triple, or “ threeway,” formation. 

But for the present we must assume that the railways 
and their detestable bridges remain. My visionary road 
must therefore dodge them, and I propose that on leaving 
Westminster Bridge it should pass under the South- 
Western Railway—rising to high level in time to run 
over Waterloo Road and Blackfriars Road—then again 
descending to pass twice under the South-Eastern. The 
distances between the points would allow these rises and 
falls to take place without undue steepness. 

The difficulty of forming a new approach to the City is 
always said to lie inthe enormous cost of City property, 
and the consequent difficulty of acquiring it for improve- 
ments, but the route I have indicated—by passing through 
a track less valuable than the City—helps us out of the 
dilemma. Queen Street, I fear, would need widening, and 
Lregret it because I respect its air of provincial propriety. 
Again, I think it would be desirable to do something by 
way of relieving the already undue conflict of traffic at the 
awkward junction between Cannon Street and Queen 
‘Victoria Street, which my new street would rather add to 
than diminish. Perhaps an increase of road space at this 
point would meet the case. Happily the turning into 
Queen Street does not exactly coincide with this junction. 

I do not like to indulge in talk about new streets 
without admitting that I realise a certain fact which is all- 
important. Traffic—one may put this as an axiom in the 
science of town improvement—traffic does not go from A 
to B; it certainly starts from A and reaches B, but it passes 
€ and D and E, and all the rest of them—and the things 
passed are nearly as important to the traffic as the start and 
the goal. The manin a hurry in a hansom is only one man 
in athousand. We must not forget that. It is true that 
he, and a certain number of his fellow-citizens in less 
expensive conveyances, do truly need to get from spot to 
spot with convenience, speed, and by a road of minimum 
length, but you will not get traffic to go along a road in 
anything like full strength merely because it is the shortest 
way, unless the road, besides being short, is also attractive 
commercially, or otherwise. 

_ Look at Kingsway. You would have prophesied that 
directly the barriers were down the traffic would have 
poured through like Niagara. But no; these empty sites 
frighten the fraffic—the street is used, of course, but with 
no ardour. Half the day you could play marbles in the 
roadway without undue anxiety. Therefore a new road 
must not be a dreary one, or it will cease to be useful. 
It must be lined with houses of attractive business (if it is 
in a business quarter), and it must pass certain points 
which are in themselves the objects of journeys. If my new 
street, or any new street, is to be lined with empty plots, or 
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with wholesale button houses, built in Fletton bri 
had better not be a new street at all. It is greatly 
credit of wayfaring men, cabmen included, that th 
the horror of these dreary streets, whether they be , 
from incompletion or from the presence of joyless 
houses. ween | 

My suggested new street (together with the m 


version of the Traffic Commission’s avenues) is | 
example of one of the directions in which we migh 
to approach ideality. You will have gathered that 
time and space alone prevent my carrying this line o| 
gestion further; and no doubt you will have Srasp< 
principle, which is this:—Take or make an ideal ; 
London (I do not press my own). See whether tha 
can be made to bear any possible relation to Londo 
is. If it cannot, reject it; for the wholesale subyer; 
London would be a calamity. But if it does, then kee 
plan by you as representing the guiding model upon: 
bit by bit, the improvements of London may be w; 
out. The initial process would, of course, take the | 
incorporating upon a map of existing. London. such, 
features of your Utopian plan as would really add 
convenience of our town without in the least | 
damaging any well-loved building, or even any h 
or beautiful line of street. To-night I have only c 
the principle so far’ as to recommend some two or 
new streets, to suggest that cross-river railways be abol 
and to plead for some improvement in the points 1 
great lines of traffic cross one another; but it might 
have gone further. I might have prayed for my ; 
girdle, for the parks lining the railways and for a | 
Tower Bridge. ce 
I said, as perhaps you will remember, that our ai 
to preserve what we love best need not be disturbed | 
fact that London as we now have it is not the kind c 
that it set out to be. The realisation that what onc! 
a city surrounded by hamlets is now a connected mi 
building is really a help and not a hindrance. | 
London had always been of its present size, it wot 
almost an impossibility to effect improvements w) 
insufferable vandalism. There would be no tract 


hallowed, no spots over which new streets could 


what I have been dwelling on to-night—the impor 
the Surrey side—we should find that, instead of n 
mutilating Gravel Lane and New Cut to make a new‘ 
it might be necessary to do such things as were dc 
Whitehall when King Street disappeared. a 
Gentlemen, I have spoken too long and said too | 
In all this time I have only scratched the top of my 
subject. You will perhaps feel also that, as an arc 
speaking to architects, I have said disgracefully little 
the architectural side of the subject, but if you do al 
I respectfully say that you are wrong. Every conside| 
which affects the planning of a city is architecture. 
look on cities as agglomerations of separate bits of | 
tecture. So they are, true enough. But whenever 
tions of city planning arise they are of themselves | 
tectural questions of a very specially architectural kin 
is true that architects very seldom have anything to dc 
any larger issues than the designing of individual buil 
and that when the larger issues do occur, which is no! 
often in our old civilisations, those issues are left to ¢ 
or to the amateur decision of those heterogeneous pe 
whom we call public men. Ido not know that any 
to blame for this, but it is wrong, and it should be put’ 
It seldom occurs to anyone in particular, least of all t) 
collective public body, that the general problems of 


arrangement are the kind of things about which ¢ 
should be taken, and they are consequently settled, as 
by chance, by caprice, or by common sense, which 
very last kind of sense to apply to an acute 
problem. For it is artistic, however practical it mi 
People forget that. They forget that there is one tH 
deals with practical things and practical issues, am art 
would lose its dignity if it ever forgets that these 
and issues are practical. : 

I don’t overlook the welcome fact that the © 
Council has its own architectural adviser; but do ' 
runa risk of seeing large London questions settled w : 
his or any other architect’s advice 2. Who was the at! 
who advised the Royal Commission on Traffic? Ther 
not one. os 

It is a most unpleasant task to have to urge 10 
the employment of ourown profession. Suggestions 
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,or by an architectural society, that this, that or 
»r predicament is one in which an architect’s 
are needed—such suggestions, I say, are very 
y received with a wink. But do not let us be 
f the winks. We are quite sure we are in the 
4 whenever the proposals of the Traffic Commission, 
statements of London’s difficulties, are taken 
1, there absolutely must be an architect or a small 
ee of architects appointed to assist in the working 
e scheme and to advise in the technical details that 
e in connection with the regulation of architectural 
t certain prominent parts of the new streets. Those 
the monarchs of our art cannot, fer modesty, go on 
‘that some such architectural appointment should 
, but those of us who have no immediate apprehen- 
yeing one of the selected advisers need have no real 
n or false shame about urging the necessity of 
ural advice. After all we are citizens as well as 
s—citizens of no mean city. 
oun W. Simpson proposed a vote of thanks to the 
f the paper, and said he would like tocall attention 
lightful and original idea of Mr. Waterhouse when 
ithem to consider a London upon the old site, but 
ww city. The idea was quite original, and the 
ng problem had been solved by Mr. Waterhouse. 
saker did not share in the surprise which was 
2d by the paper that the development of such a 
as laid down by the author should have led to a 
London very similar to what it was at present. 
reat city, town or village not forced into creation, 
eloped and grown in that same way. They need 
ack as far as the Roman encampment to find an 
since there were more homely examples in the 
1 of a spring and the water well. Cottages 
de built round the well, afterwards the village 
would be formed, then the market place and 
hs leading to the necessary centre. Then would 
‘oads from that centre to the next village, town or 
d finally a street would be formed through con- 
ms of gradient and shelter from weather. They 
ind in Vitruvius the suggestion that roads should 
aid in such a course that they would be swept by 
railing winds. Another factor which would govern 
ig-out of a street would be access to a man’s piece 
ated ground and the happy accident which led to 
ice of position. It was the happy accidents which 
the ancient and Medizval towns, and they must be 
accidents. Therefore he thought Mr. Waterhouse 
Nl very wise in suggesting modifications to a general 
The rectangular parcelling out of townland was 
st economical arrangement, but the result was very 
sting. Inthe plan of New York there was very 
istic interest, and it therefore seemed to him when 
h scheme was in hand, that while the engineer was 
ying-out his rectangular blocks, an artist should be 
him to occasionally jog his arm and so shift the 
the artist, too, might assist when the scheme had 
:d to building operations, so that there would be 
aces before the more important buildings, giving 
istinction. He counselled them to beware of the 
‘ical plan. It was the curse, he said, of city plan- 
To begin with, it could never be realised except on 
If they studied the Medizeval and Renaissance 
ley would find that the results were not haphazard, 
outcome of carefully studied designs, and that the 
mutof the streets, place, &c., was the result of a very 
tistic Perception. Thus the place was seldom 
irical, it was nearly always irregular. With regard 
*tn planning, Mr. Simpson said the English towns 
v would compare very favourably with the con- 
Ones, certainly from the points of view of hygiene 
Shvemlence of traffic, though perhaps the English 
the monumental character of the others. 
GEORGE Bart ey, who seconded the vote of thanks 
belonged to that dreadful body the Traffic Commis- 
ee ‘Seemed to have had all the sins put upon its 
Cause it had not sought the advice of an architect. 
emmission had no buildings to design or roads to 
€ did not see why an architect should be wanted, 
y were not in any way opposed to architects. When 
c Commission were suggesting two great thorough- 
% au imagined the routes would be made without 
ate the buildings which might seem to obstruct 
i BRuMWett Tuomas and Messrs. ARTHUR KEEN, 
* “EVERTON and G. M. Nicuoiscn supported the 
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THE LEGAL LIABILITY OF THE ARCHITECT.* 
Ae the present time the architect belongs to what is 

called an open profession. That is to say, in order to. 
practise as an architect, a person is not required by law to. 
comply with the regulations of any particular body autho- 
rised to control and govern the profession, or to fulfil any 
statutory requirement whatsoever. Any man, at any 
moment, may hold himself out as an architect, ready to. 
draft plans and supervise their execution for any member 
of the public. 

But although the law imposes upon such a person no 
preliminary course of education or test of knowledge, as 
in the case of a solicitor or a surgeon, it does not contem- 
plate, nor does it permit, the practice of the profession by 
an ignorant, unskilled person with impunity. Anyone who 
holds himself out as an architect, and practises as such for 
reward, is required by the law to possess an ordinary and 
reasonable amount of skill in his profession; whatever 
work he may undertake to do, he is expected by the law to 
display the requisite amount of knowledge in a reasonable 
degree, and to do his work with such proper care and such 
due diligence as would be. held reasonably sufficient by the 
average experienced architect ; and if he fail in these or in 
one of these, there follows on his failure a legal liability 
which may operate in many ways—such as rendering him 
unable to recover his fees, or making him liable to be sued 
for damages for his incompetence.t This is a liability 
which the law, when put in motion, does not hesitate to 
maintain. 

Now, the functions of an architect are so complex and 
so inanifold that while it is of great importance to him to 
be capable of performing them, it is of still greater 
advantage to his welfare that he should realise the duties 
and obligations which they severally impose upon him. 
Putting it very broadly, an architect may be employed 
merely as an adviser, or as a designer, or as agent for the 
building owner, or—which is more usual—as all three 
together. He may further be employed as valuer or 
dispute preventer between the contractor and the owner, 
or, lastly, as arbitrator. But it is more particularly as 
adviser, designer and agent of the building owner that an 
architect, gua architect, is employed, and this employment 
is multifarious enough to exhaust the activities of the 
majority of those practising the profession. For, amongst 
other duties, the architect has to advise his employer on 
the land upon which it is proposed to build, both with 
regard to any legal restrictions lying upon it and to its 
suitability for the purpose contemplated ; it is his duty to 
examine the soil with care, both the actual building site 
and its environment; he must draft his plans, and draft 
them in accord with his employer’s wishes and in regard to 
the actual conditions of the building site, and on receiving 
authority to proceed with the contemplated work must 
elaborate his drawings and plans in strict and full com- 
pliance with the scope of his authority; he must in 
similar compliance obtain all necessary tenders and 
prepare all building contracts required; and, when the 
work begins, he must supply the builder with all 
proper information; oversee the work and supervise the 
workmanship, and generally, as agent for his employer 
and within the limits of his appointment as_ such, 
see that the contract is being carried out in strict accordance 
with all its terms and conditions. Here, indeed, are 
formidable requisitions upon his professional skill, but even 
if he can answer them all with full technical capacity there 
is something more to be demanded of him. For there is 
attached to each of them the additional incubus of a legal 
liability. The architect, indeed, must walk warily, for 
every step in his progress through a contract is hedged 
about with duties and obligations which are legal in 
character and are capable of being legally enforced or of 
being expressed in legal damages. 

In considering the various aspects of this legal liability, 
it will be convenient to regard the architect in all his 
various relatiouships, and consequently his liability may 
now be discussed, first, in his relation to his employer ; 
second, in his relation to the contractor ; third, in his rela- 
tion to public authority; and fourth, in his relation to 
adjoining owners and others. And first, 


1. In his Relation to the Building Owner or Employer. 
This relationship is severable into three distinct kinds 
and capacities, the first being that of a mere adviser ; the 


* A paper read before the Society of Architects by A. 
Montefiore Brice, of the Middle Temple and the Oxford Circuit, 
barrister-at-law, on December 12. 

+ Columbus Co. v, Clowes (1903), 1 K.B.D., 244, 
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second that of an independent contractor merely called 
upon to design and prepare good building plans ; and the 
third being that of both designer and supervisor as the 
agent of the employer or building owner, a stage which 
commences as soon as he receives instructions from the 
building owner to prepare plans or to obtain tenders or to 
get the contemplated work or any portion of it carried out. 
(a) As Adviser.—An architect may be, and frequently is, 
called in merely to advise a person contemplating the 
erection or alteration of a building. As an architect he 
holds himself out as possessing the necessary knowledge 
and practicai skill, and as willing to exercise all reasonable 
care in giving such advice.* He must exhibit these in all 
the matters on which he may be properly consulted—such, 
for example, as the limitations on the use of land on which 
it may be proposed to build, the nature of the soil, the 
plans and drawings, the obtaining of tenders, the prepara- 
tion of contracts, the cost of the proposed work and the like. 
But there are limits to his liability. For example, while he 
will be required to show a correct knowledge of the general 
or local Acts and by-laws affecting the work on which he 
is asked to advise, he is not expected to give the advice 


which a lawyer would give, and should he be so misguided 


as to give legal advice to his client and his client be so 
adventurous as to follow that advice to his own detriment, 
the architect would not be liable for such advice. He is 
not a lawyer, nor does he hold himself out as one. 

(6) As Designer.—In his character as the designer, the 
architect contracts to supply drawings and a specification 
which shall be executed with reasonable care and skill, 
and, further, shall be capable of being carried out. And 
the skill has been held to embrace and include judgment, 
for Bayley, J., pointed out in Duncan v. Blundell,t that 
‘“Where a person is employed in a work of skill, the 
employer buys both his labour and his judgment. He ought 
not to undertake the work if it cannot succeed, and he 
should know whether it will or not.” But this skill and 
this judgment need not be of the highest order, for it is 
sufficient in all cases where professional skill is sought and 
rendered for reward that the skill should be of a reasonably 
competent character. It is not evidence against the archi- 
tect that some architects, of far greater experience or 
ability, might have used a greater degree of skill, or, 
indeed, even a greater degree of care. The true test is 
whether the skill was so deficient or the care was so 
defective that a bad result became inevitable. This test 
was held to be the true one by Chief Justice Erle, in Rich v. 
Pierpont.{ 

It was long since held that if the architect should ignore 
the rules of his art it might be regarded as proof of unskil- 
fulness,§ but this does not include any personal predilections 
for a peculiar or a novel treatment or any idiosyncrasy of 
style, provided that the work so conceived is feasible. On 
the other hand, his plans, in addition to complying with the 
requirements and instructions of the building owner or 
employer, must also comply with the various statutory and 
other regulations affecting such buildings as he may have 
agreed to design; must observe all legal restrictions, 
whether public or private, which relate to the use of the 
contemplated site; and must not permit a building to be 
defective in structural strength and construction. 

Further, if an architect is requested by the building 
owner to furnish estimates of the probable cost of the 
designs and plans he has drawn, it is incumbent on him to 
act with honesty and skill in so estimating. Chief Justice 
Best held in Moneypenny v. Hartland || that a man should 
not estimate a work at a price at which he would not con- 
tract for it, for if he does he deceives his employer; and he 
would be further liable if by negligence he omitted details 
which would necessitate an additional order or a further 
contract. In this case he would be liable to the building 
owner, not for the cost of the additional work, but for 
damages for having negligently induced the owner to engage 
iN a more expensive undertaking than he had intended. 
The case of Moneypenny v. Hartland, cited above, is the 
authority for this. 

It may be generally laid down that whenever an archi- 
tect, by want of skill or care, advises the owner that a build- 
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* Lanphier and Wife v. Phipos (1831), 8 C. & P., 475: 
Jenkins v. Betham (1854), 15 C.B., 168: Turner v, Goulden 
So ), L.R. 9 C.P., 57; Leliévre v. Gould (1893), 1 O.B.D., 491, 

t (1820) 3 Stark, N.P., 6. t (1862) 3 F. and F., 35. 

S Slater v. Baker and Stapleton (1767), 2 Wils., 359. 

|| (1826) 2 C. and P., 378, 
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| the right to recover his fees and at the same 


[Dec. 20, 1: 


ing will cost considerably less than it in fact does, | 
time b 
liable to an action for damages by the owner, The d 
between the estimated and actual cost must be ; 
siderable as to be evidence of the want of care o| 
and, of course, any estimate made at the request, 
owner from mere sketches and undetailed inst; 
cannot be regarded as warranted to be exact. My 
the matter may be referable to the contract betwe. 
owner and the architect—was a condition expressed 
it be implied) that the estimate should be reasonab| 
rate? For example, if the architect is requested to | 
drawings and plans fora building, the cost of which ; 
exceed a certain sum, and he furnishes designs incay 
being executed for that sum, he cannot recover h 
For he warrants technical skill and is bound to ¢ 
care.* , eee ; 

Even if the owner approves the drawings and sy 
tion of the architect, such approval will not of ne 
remove the liability of the architect for any technical | 
in them, for it is obvious that the owner must usu) 
incapable of forming a judgment upon such matters, 
was decided in Smith v. Barton,t where the employ, 
held to be incompetent to judge of the accuracy and; 
the drawings and specification submitted by the ar 
There is always present an implied undertaking | 
architect that the plans have been made with all 
professional care and skill. | 

In the absence of an express agreement to the o) 
it is the duty of the architect to deliver up his drawii 
specification upon the payment of his fees. 7 Oe 
of a custom to the contrary is no defence to the der 
the building owner for the plans.[ Should there 
contract as to price and he should demand and be i 
an unreasonable price, he is entitled to retain his 
his drawings while he sues for his price, and if th) 
recovered be a reasonable price the architect is - 


in damages to the owner for the retention of the 
while demanding an unreasonable price.$ The ‘arc 
bound to deliver all the drawings and the specificatii, 
Finally, if an architect is only requested to 
drawings and the specification, and is not engaged to. 
vise the actual work, his liability to the building ov 
limited to the drawings and specification prepared. 
from them, he is not liable for any damage or defect 
may arise in connection with the progress of a wo 
which he has no control. But should the building) 
mention to the architect while preparing the plat 
certain course is likely to be taken, and should that 
be, in the circumstances, impossible or injurious 
desirable, the onus of pointing out this fact to the 
rests with the architect, and the failure to doso m 
entitle him to his fees or render him liable to an aci) 
damages, and the same would apply to the case whi 
owner overrules the architect's judgment, or insists 
own views being carried out in opposition to those) 
architect. The latter may or may not comply w 
owner’s demands, but should he comply, it becom 
duty to point out to the owner the probable conseq 
of doing so.|| | 
(c) As Designer and Supervisor and Agent to the Bi 
Owner.—The architect incurs further and serious ! 
to the building owner or employer as soon as he 


addition to preparing drawings and specification, to| 
intend the carrying out of these drawings and the sp; 
tion by a builder. From the date of that agreemet) 
the work is complete, the architect becomes and Bl 
with one or two exceptions mentioned below, the con‘! 
agent of the building owner, and expressly liable i 


The exceptions to this duration of the contract are1 
by illness and death. If an architect contracts an 
incapacitating him for a prolonged period, his empl 
not obliged to wait until he recovers, if such waiting 
prejudicially affect the employer’s interests. If thea! 
or employer die, such death also terminates the | 
for, as regards the architect, his employment 1s } 
personal services, and arises out of his capacity 4 
confidence that is felt in him, and, as regards the em 


i 
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* Flannagan v. Mate (1876), 2 Vict. L.R. 157, and see | 
penny v. Hartland (1828), 2 C. and P., 378; Whitty v. 
(1860), 2 F. and F., 67; Nelson v. Spooner (1861), 2 F.’h 
Ol3: 

+ (1866) 15 L.T. (N.S.), 294. 

t Gibbon v, Pease (1905), 1 K.B.D., 810. 

§ Hughes v. Lenny and Croft (1839), 5 M. and W., 18. 

|| Duncan v. Blundell (1820), 3 Starkie, N.P., 6. 
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yitect is acting as his agent, and the death of a 
| puts an end to an agent’s employment.” 

duration of the contract between building owner 
\itect may also be terminated by the architect com- 
a breach of it and his consequent dismissal by the- 
. He may also, of course, be wrongfully dis- 
itany time. If wrongfully dismissed the architect 
ring an action to obtain specific performance of the 
between him and his employer, nor can he obtain 
action to restrain his employer from: employing 
architect, for a contract of agency is always revoc- 
din the case of an architect his services are 
. His only remedy is an action for damages.t 
liability of the architect who has been engaged 
designer as supervisor of the execution of the plans 
esigned may now be considered briefly, and it will 
snient to take his chief duties and obligations in the 
g order :— 

ye consideration of all possible limitations on the 
the proposed site and character of the projected 


he examination of the site and soil. 

he preparation of the plans, working drawings and 
ition. 

he estimate of the cost of their execution. 

he obtaining of tenders. 

he preparation of the building contract. 

he supervision of the work and the performance of 
es imposed by the contract. 

he possible limitations on the use of the proposed 
generally legal limitations. Thus the erection of a 
ton a site may interfere with the rights of adjoining 
entitled to access to that site, or the character and 
of the building as planned by the architect may be 
agement of certain Acts, whether general or local, 
ertain by-laws and regulations with which it is the 
_the architect to make himself familiar. Igno- 
of these may lead to his client suffering 
—he may be fined or the building he has 
‘may be pulled down,{ or the frontage may 
) be set back. For such damage the building 
would have redress against the architect, for if it is 
ressly agreed, it is agreed by implication that the 
it will make the plans in accordance with the law. 
ition to this occurs when the law is so altered between 
ting of the plans and the completion of the building 
nder the building illegal. In this case the architect 
escape liability. 

her, the architect is liable for the proper submission 
plans to the various public authorities, and for the 
‘giving of the necessary notices to all concerned. 
2s the architect escape his liability by delegating this 
am assistant or the contractor, for (1) as a delegate 
‘he cannot, generally speaking, delegate his duties 
principle of delegatus non potest delegare—and (2) 
‘es so delegate his duty he is still bound to see that 
ly performed. 

too, with his duty to adjoining owners at this stage 
vork. He is liable to the building owner for any 
: that person may sustain or become liable to sustain 
on of his architect’s interference with such private 
y as the easements of air or light, or water or way, 
party walls or rights to support, or reservation of 
ls. In some instances he must observe special care, 
he case of party walls, which are not subject to any 
Act, but are governed by numerous local by-laws 
ulations, or the common law rights of the adjoining 


‘Se and similar matters impose a serious liability on 
tect, and he would be indeed ill-advised to place a 
8 On a site without first assuring himself that his 
'do so is perfect. Any carelessness in this matter, 
mple, might lead to his erecting his building, or a 
of it, upon another’s freehold, and the consequences 
Would be (1) an action for trespass against the 
ct; (2) the appropriation or destruction of the build- 
4n action for damages against the building owner by 
Owner ; and (3) an action for damages against the 
ct by the building owner. 
liability of the architect for trespass—or a nuisance 


cacey v, McCabe (1893), 32 L.R., Ir., 21; Wentworth v. 
839), 10 A. and oA 42, ), ,Ir., 21; Wentworth v 
ee East India and London Shipping Co., Ltd., 2 H. 
“opking Gunnock v. Sainsbury, 3 L.T., 258. 

PxiNS ¥. Smethwick Local Board (1890), 59 L.J., Q.B., 
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—rests on the legal principle that in tort the fact of agency 
does not excuse. Every individual concerned in inflicting 
a wrong is himself answerable for the wrong.* The build- 
ing owner and the architect would be equally personally 
liable to an action for damages, but the architect has his 
remedy over against his client for any damage he may 
suffer, if he can prove that, while he exercised all due 
diligence, he was himself deceived by the negligence or 
misrepresentation of his client. 

2. The examination of the site and soil constitutes a 
further liability on the architect. He may delegate the 
work, but he cannot divest himself of his own responsibility. 
He must use all diligence and skill necessary to show 
whether the site and soil are in all particulars suitable for 
the building he proposes to place on them, and the subsoil 
as well as the surface ground must be ascertained and then 
considered in relation to the projected building. It was 
held in a famous case ¢ that if the foundations for a build- 
ing prove to be bad, and the architect has failed to make a 
proper examination of the nature of the soil, he could not 
recover his fees. He would also be liable to an action for 
damages. The same liability would attach to him when 
building upon existing foundations; for it is his duty to 
examine them and if necessary test them to prove their 
suitability for the building to be placed upon them. 

3. In preparing the plans, working drawings and speci- 
fication the architect impliedly undertakes that they shall 
be in accordance with the instructions received from his 
client, that they are in no way defective, that they comply 
with all statutory and other public regulations and that they 
do not impair any rights existing in the proposed site. 

Thus, even if the employer’s instructions are complied 
with and the plans meet with his unqualified approval, the 
architect is still liable for any defects of a constructional 
nature that may be latent in the plans, for the employer is 
as a not rule competent to detect these.{ 

The architect is under a further liability to supply the 
contractor with all necessary drawings and the specification, 
in accordance with the specified contract time or at the 
proper time, as the case may be. But before he can be 
held liable to his client for damages in this respect, he is 
entitled to receive a demand for the required plans from 
the contractor,§ for the owner could not suffer damage by 
the delay in supplying the plans if the builder were not 
ready to work from them. In the event of the architect 
being in default in delivering drawings at the proper time, 
the architect may be sued by the employer, according to 
the circumstances, for damages for breach of contract or 
negligence, and the damages would relate to loss of profits 
due to delay in completion, to loss sustained by the 
employer through the builder either repudiating the contract 
or obtaining damages from the employer for his agent’s 
delay, or to the penalties for delay which the employer has 
had to forego.. 

The architect, further, is liable for all omissions he may 
make in his drawings which involve additional work or new 
contracts, and he is also liable for all inaccuracies, omis- 
sions and unnecessary additions in his quantities, should he 
see fit to take these out. But it may be mentioned in 
respect of this, that it is not usual for a building owner to 
warrant quantities, and in such a case the architect, his 
agent, has no authority to do so on his behalf. 

Further instances of the architect’s liability with regard 
to drawings and plans are dealt with in section B, where the 
architect is considered as a designer. 

4. In estimating the cost of the execution of the drawings 
and specification he has made, the architect contracts a 
further liability. He must possess the necessary pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill, and exercise the necessary 
care and diligence to render his estimate of price a reason- 
able one. If he fails to make such a reasonable estimate 
he cannot sue successfully for his fees and he may render 
himself liable to an action for damages. The circumstances 
of each case must be relied upon to provide evidence as to 
whether an estimate is reasonable or not. Chief Justice 
Best held in the leading case of Moneypenny v. Hartland,|| 
that if a person by an inaccurate estimate induces another 
to undertake a work which, in the event of the real cost 
being represented to him, he would not have undertaken, 
the person furnishing the inaccurate estimate 1s not entitled 
to recover his fees. The architect, of course, should require 


* Mill v. Hawker (1875), L.R. 10 Ex., 92. 
+ Moneypenny v. Hartland (1826), 2 C. and P., 378, 
t Smith v. Barton (1866), 15 L. T. (N.S.), 294, 
§ Stevens v. Taylor, 2 F. and F., 419, 421. 
| (1828) 2 C. and P., 378. 
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the fullest instructions and information, and, failing these, 
should notify his client that he can only vouch for the 
reasonable accuracy of his estimate in the special circum- 
stances. Further, the situation may, and sometimes does, 
arise that there is neither an express nor implied contract 
that the estimate shall be reasonably accurate.* It may be 
repeated here, too, that an architect is not entitled to recover 
his fees in respect of designs which could not be executed 
within the limit of the sum fixed for the cost of the 
building.t 

5. In obtaining tenders for the building owner, the 
architect is usually bound by a time limit, and his failure to 
obtain such tenders within the prescribed time may involve 
him in a serious liability. Forfeiture of land through not 
building on it within a specified time, loss of the building 
season, loss of profits from the building are amongst the 
damage which may accrue to the building owner and re- 
bound on to the architect. The information given to those 
who tender must be reasonably accurate, and any fraud or 
misrepresentation by the owner with the architect’s know- 
ledge or by the architect himself will render him liable to 
an action for damages. On the other hand it must be borne 
in mind that there is usually no warranty to the contractor 
that drawings are accurate or practicable, and the onus of 
discovering this rests on the contractor. 

Should the architect accept tenders without the authority 
of his employer, the acceptance will not be valid: it is void 
ab initio. But if the employer subsequently confirms the 
acceptance by his agent, then that acceptance does not date 
from the time of confirmation by the employer, but it refers 
back to the time when the architect made his unauthorised 
acceptance.§ But the ratification by the employer is to be 
made within a reasonable time, and Lord Justice Fry held 
in Metropolitan Asylums Board v. Kingham,|| that such time 
could not extend till after the date at which the contract is 
to commence. 

6. In preparing the building contract the architect enters 
upon a duty fraught with liability. It is true that he does 
not, gua architect, hold himself out to be a lawyer; but in 
matters which come within the scope of his employment as 
an architect he must be cognisant of the law, and in matters 
which are beyond the range of architectural knowledge and 
are legal in character, he must warn his client of the same 
and suggest or prescribe the taking of legal opinion. 

But there are many things which he must know and 
must regard at his peril. He is obliged to know, for 
exaniple, the ordinary conditions which are included in a 
building contract ; he is obliged to see that they are there in 
order that his principal may be protected. But he is not 
obliged to warrant that the language in which they are 
expressed constitutes in law a binding agreement. The 
construction and interpretation of a contract and the deter- 
mination of the precise meaning of its language are legal 
functions, and the architect would be exceeding his duty to 
warrant these, and if he did warrant them he would do so 
at his peril. 

It is his duty, however, to be cognisant of the law. Itis 
not his business to know the legal conditions which deter- 
mine when a building contract need not be in writing, but it 
is his business to know that grave risks may attend a build- 
ing contract which is not in writing and advise his client 
accordingly. He may not be required to determine when a 
person is an “ adjoining owner” or not, but it is his business 
to know that a person may or may not be an “ adjoining 
owner.” 

So the professional knowledge which he holds out and 
the care which he impliedly undertakes to use require him 
to observe all proper caution in considering the person or 
persons with whom or for whom a contract may be made. 
It is his duty to know that liability may or may not attach 
to certain contractors under given circumstances—such as 
in the case of Government departments, public servants, 
local authorities, corporations, companies, church building 
and club committees. In each case it is his duty to warn 
his client that special legal difficulties surround contracts 
made with such bodies, though it is not his duty to decide 
in any particular case what is the true legal course to 
pursue. His knowledge of law, in fact, must be knowledge 
of the point of contact between law and the practice of 
architecture, but it is not bound to include a knowledge 
of the result of that contact. Consequently, the prudent 


* Nelson v. Spooner (1861), 2 F, and B.5 613; 

t Flannagan v. Mate (1876), 2 Vict. L.R., 157. 

} Thorn v, Mayor of London (1876), 1 App. Cas., 120. 

§ Bolton Partners v. Lambert (1889), 41 Ch. D., 295, C.A. 
}| (1890) 6 Times L.R., 217, 
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architect will submit his contract to the test of legal , 
before advising his client to adopt it. Oe 

7. In supervising the work and performing the 
imposed on him by the contract, the architect will by 
a special liability to his employer. It is not usy 
there should be a separate contract between archit 


building owner, because, in the absence of such a ¢ 


there is always an implied contract that he is ob 
render skilled service in return for the agreed rewar¢ 
moreover, the contract between the building own 
the builder or contractor, which has in a very speci 


been brought to the notice of the architect Ba 2 
has drawn it up, usually sets out both the authority ; 
obligations of the architect ; and while he is ‘not. 
ordinary legal sense of the term a “ Party ” to that « 
it is generally the only instrument which authorises 
act as agent for the building owner, and at the sam 
sets out the limit of his authority and the extent c 
in reference to the subject-matter of the contract, - 

Included in the proper supervision of a building 
is being carried out from its architect's or even ; 


© 


architect’s plans, are the duties to inspect as often as 
sary both materials employed and work done; to { 
necessary instructions and make all necessary corre 
to provide the contractor at the proper time wi 
requisite drawings, plans and specification ; to meas 
the work accurately; to certify correctly for all 
charges, including penalties enforceable by the contr 
allow only those extras and variations which an 
term of the contract or his powers under the c 
permit, and generally to see that the terms of the 
are fully and faithfully complied with. 7. cae 

In supervising the carrying-out of the contr: 
architect must not forget his duty to his client. He 
agent or servant of that client, and it is good law t 
understanding and no payment are permissible 
the contractor and the architect, unless the em 
architect is aware of it and an assenting Party. . 
which an architect may render a builder shou 
an act on behalf of his employer. He mayno 
take out quantities or supply drawings for the | 
order that the builder may do the agreed work, 
receive commission from the manufacturers ( 
any materials or appliances whatsoever, pro tl 
employer is ignorant of the arrangement. Dismissa 
out notice is the liability upon the architect fo 
infringement of this rule. ont ee 

Either as breaches of contract or as constituting 
gence, the architect readily becomes liable for 
number and variety of acts which are in the course 
duty- when supervising the performance of the cc 
His employer, for example, can bring an action for d 
against him if he fails to inspect the work properly ; 
a work has been completed and does not comply w 
contract, because at a certain stage of the work the 
tect passed as sound that which was unsound, the e1 
is entitled to proceed against the architect and tor 


contractor a larger sum than it would have cost to sé 
the defect had it been discovered by the architect 
due diligence. a 
Other acts of negligence or breaches of contract | 
of failure to measure up work or measure it pro’ 
failure to certify properly—such as certifying for c 
for his own omissions or neglect and for extras aS du 
not due; certifying for moneys or materials whic 
really forfeited under a re-entry clause; certify! 
money not due and for charges which are incor! 
improper; certifying for work not complying wi 
terms of the contract, and the like. It should be r 
bered that even if extras are so necessary as to b | 
pensable to enable a contract to be completed, this dc 
justify an architect to certify for them unless h’ 
(1) power under the contract to order such extras: 
thinks fit, or (2) the authority of the building ow 
allow the extras in question. Any extra or any alt 
which is made by the builder without the permission 
building owner or the properly exercised authority 
architect is not recoverable by the builder or certifia! 
the architect. ame 
(To be concluded.) 


eaeese! | 
ee Gs 


* Rogers v. James (1891), 8 Times L.R., 67. 
+ In re Trent and Humber Co., Ex parte Cambrian 
Packet Co. (1868), L.R. 6 Eq., 396, 410, 


<TY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND. 
SUTATION of the housing committee of the Royal 
ciety of Antiquaries of Ireland on the oth inst. 
pon the Right Hon. the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
in Castle in reference to the suggested housing 
of the Society. The following statement was 
eMy was originally established at Kilkenny in 
der the patronage of the Marquis of Ormonde, and 
ually grown in public favour until it has become 
st of its kind in the United Kingdom. From the 
neome, derived wholly from the subscriptions of 
bers, was mainly applied in the publication of a 
which is regarded as worthy of a place beside any 
nd, and has now reached its thirty-fifth volume. 
siety has also published an important series of 
olumes, and several antiquarian handbooks, which 
mostly out of print. These have all been pro- 
y the voluntary services of many willing helpers, 
several high authorities in the sister island; and 
ne did the Society receive or seek aid from Parlia- 
ch as has been enjoyed by the Royal Irish Academy 
ssult of the recommendation of a select committee 
louse of Commons many years ago. The Society 
ied, with the aid of donations, a museum, which is 
lly public property. It remains at Kilkenny; but 
its most important contents were made over to the 
| Museum in Dublin. 
Society advanced so in prosperity and membership, 
removal to the capital was eventually decided on. 
ne it enjoyed hospitable shelter from the Academy 
- Royal Dublin Society, but it soon found the 
y of securing a meeting hall and offices for itself 
ibrary ; and it is at present housed unsatisfactorily 
stephen’s Green, Dublin, where its tenure is pre- 
and the accommodation available for its library 
collection of Irish photographs is such as to pre- 
eir general use. 
Society is the only one of its kind having local 
itatives throughout Ireland in each province and in 
ounty. It visits the provinces in turn, and its 
s have done much to promote an intelligent interest 
‘numerous and important antiquarian remains 
out Ireland, as well as to stimulate historical 
on a sound basis. In no part of the Empire do such 
ppeal more to the national sentiment. The Society 
nealled by the Government to aid it, not only by 
ng members of the Board of Works’ Advisory Com- 
mn National Monuments, but quite recently to report 
1 Monuments as are on lands to be sold through 
ates Commissioners. The relations of the Society 
e Royal Irish Academy have always been most 
. Most of our Council, and all who initiated this 
snt, are members of the Academy. But these 
Ss ay different spheres. The Academy corre- 
in Ireland to the Royal Societies of England and 
d. The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
onds to the Sccieties of Antiquaries of London and 
and, both of which Societies have long been supplied 
nple, in fact stately, accommodation by the State, 
through the Office of Works, has also relieved them 
Yates. In no respect is the work of this Irish 
less useful, and if numbers in membership be a test 
ic appreciation, its claims are greater than those of 
gether. Besides the two Societies of Antiquaries in 
ritain, the State provides in London, in Burlington 
for the suitable housing of some half-dozen other 
| Societies, free of rent and taxes—the Royal Society, 
ological Society, the Linnzean Society, the Chemical 
» the Royal Astronomical Society, &c. 
Society has long enjoyed the patronage of the Royal 
: Her late Majesty Queen Victoria became Patron- 
f,and conferred on the Society its proper name, with 
thet “Royal.” His Royal Highness the late Prince 
t became a member, and so continued until his death. 
yesty King Edward VII. became a patron long before 
€ssion to the Throne, and during his recent visit to 
, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales became a patron. The 
7 employs no paid officer, but one clerk; and if 
d of the necessity of paying rent, &c., all its funds 
be applied to the better production of its present 
tions, and to issuing others of great interest, which 
nitherto been unable to undertake. It now asks to be 
in the same position as the kindred Societies in 
id and Scotland have long enjoyed. The Royal Society 
iquaries of Ireland, though younger than the kindred 
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Societies of England and Scotland, now greatly exceeds them 


all in membership, as the following quotation from the 
last Presidential address shows :—‘ The Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland at the close of 1900, after a net loss of 
twenty-three in the year, numbered 687. The great Society 
of Antiquaries of London in 1899, after a less loss, 
numbered 750, sothat there is not such disparity as might 
be expected between the antiquarian zeal of North and 
South Britain. The Royal Irish Academy, according to 
numerical summary appended to its list. of members in 
1902, was reduced to 255 members (besides 63 honorary), 
and of these science would probably claim half as exclu- 
sively its own. The number on our roll as to-day reported 
is 1,248, so that our Society in membership nearly equals 
those of the English and. Scottish societies combined. If 
the roll of the Academy be added to ours, Ireland, com- 
paratively small and poor, shows a larger number of 
persons devoted to the study of antiquities than does the 
Britain styled Great.” 

One of the new lecture-rooms in the College of Science 
could be used for afternoon and evening meetings of the 
Society. There would not be more than two afternoon 
meetings and six evening meetings in the year. The 
number attending would not exceed 150 to 200. An ante- 
room suitable for use as a temporary tea-room on these 
occasions would be required. The rooms should afford 
comfortable seating accommodation, and as no doubt an 
apartment of this kind will be required by the Department 
of Agriculture for evening meetings and popular lectures, 
its occasional use as above by the Society would not entail 
any inconvenience. If the occasional use of a lecture-room in 
the College of Science were granted, it would follow that it 
would be more convenient to have the use of a business 
room in the same building. One fair-sized room might, 
under the circumstances, suit for both Council meetings 
and office, but it would require to be reserved for the 
exclusive use of the Society. If the room to be 
given for the exclusive use of the Society were large 
enough — say 700 or 800 feet superficial — it would 
probably be found sufficient for the 3,000 volumes 
which form the Society’s library. The room to be appro- 
priated for use as council-room and library would require 
to be furnished. We would also require fuel, cleaning and 
attendance, and it would be more convenient if the lighting 
were provided from the installation for the college than by 
a separate arrangement. 

Mr. Birrell said he was in favour of the Society being 
taken into the new College of Science. He consulted Mr. 
Russell about the matter, who told him that the space in 
the new College of Science was already engaged. He 
would strongly represent the case to the Treasury, as he 
was satisfied of the justice of the claim for housing in the 
new College of Science, or, in the alternative, a grant to 
provide for it. 


THE REVIVAL OF CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE. 


LECTURE was delivered under the auspices of the 

Architectural Section of the Royal Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow, by Mr. J. Baird Thomson, on “The 
Revival of Classic Architecture.” The lecturer gave a brief 
history of the revival or introduction of Classic architecture 
into England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and traced 
its developments during the reigns of the succeeding 
monarchs down to the present day. The reign of Elizabeth, 
he said, brought peace and religious liberty, and prosperity 
was the result. The Reformation was now accom- 
plished, and the old idea of superstition and gloom as 
embodying true religion was now happily at anend. The 
demand was made for dwellings of all kinds of a light and 
cheerful appearance, and the old defensive castle was a 
thing of the past. Artists travelled that they might get new 
ideas. Among these was Inigo Jones, who became archi- 
tect to King James I. of England, and we were indebted to 
him for introducing the Classic style as it existed in Ital y. 
The new style became popular at once, and was practised 
by a succession of architects, such as Sir Christopher 
Wren, who succeeded Inigo Jones as king’s architect, 
and had the honour of designing and executing the new 
cathedral of St. Paul’s, London, one of the finest 
examples of the revival in its infancy. Sir William 
Chambers and the brothers Adam, among others, had given 
fine examples of the style. The lecture was illustrated 
with lantern views giving examples of the more important 
buildings which have been erected throughout Britain in 
the revived Classic style, which showed the gradual develop- 
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ment from a somewhat fantastical mixture of Gothic and 
Classica] features to the more severe rendering of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, when the Grecian style was 
more practised than the Italian, and concluding with the 
mixed style of Italian or Georgian of our own day. 


Illuminated Advertisements. 


Sir,—The enclosed letter is being sent to the following 
societies :—The Royal Institution of British Architects, the 
National Trust for Preservation of Historic Spots and 
Natural Beauty, the Society for Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, the Society of Antiquarians, the Architectural 


Association, the Topographical Society, the Society of Arts. 


and the London County Council. 
I hope you will be able to find space to insert it.— Yours 
obediently, JOSEPH PENNELL. 
14 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. : 
December 13. 


The plague of flashing electric light advertisements and 
sky signs in our cities at night is on the increase, and 
seriously threatens the beauty and impressiveness of 
London, destroying architectural scale and dignity, and 
vulgarising most of the striking and interesting spots 
of our Metropolis. We have recently protested in the 
public Press against the vandalism of a prominent firm in 
spoiling a splendid river view by defacing the shot tower 
by an illuminated advertisement. 

The, chief offenders in this way are a few large, well- 
known firms, and it becomes a question, vital not only to 
artists, but to every one who values the architectural beauty 
and artistic aspects of London how long we are going to 
tolerate these insults to the eye. Why should a few 
pushful firms be allowed to trample on public rights of 
vision ? 

There is, however, a worse danger in allowing their 
continuance, and this is the danger quite real, that the 
public, growing accustomed to such intrusions, might, 
from enduring, actually grow to like these dazzling defor- 
mities. 

We would respectfully urge that united action should 
be taken on the subject, and beg to suggest that, if your 
powerful and influential body would co-operate with other 
distinguished artistic associations and the leading societies 
for the protection and preservation of the public rights in 
the beauty of historic buildings and places, this gross abuse 
of advertising could be restrained in the true interests, as 
well as the dignity, of the nation by effective legislation. 

We have the honour to be, yours obediently, 

Walter Crane. George Whale. 

Joseph Pennell. A. H. Spokes, K.C. 

J. Kerr Lawson. Sidney Lee, D.C.L. 

T. Fisher Unwin. Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 

G. H. Radford, M.P. Jane Cobden Unwin. 

Capt.the Hon. F. Hemphill, Oscar Browning. 
Deputy-Chairman L.C.C. Thomas Seccombe. 

Sir Robert H. Hudson. J. F. Green. 


GENERAL. 


The German Emperor was so pleased with the manner 
in which Mr. Guy Laking has arranged the armour in 
Windsor Castle, as well as in the Wallace Collection, that 
he has conferred upon him the Royal Order of the Crown 
of the Third Class. 

M. Francois Flameng has nearly completed the portrait 
of Her Majesty, which will be exhibited in the next Salon 
exhibition. 


The Competition for the decoration of the Mairie des 


Lilas, Paris, has passed through the first stage. MM. Gorgnet | 
and Leroux, with M. Tardieu and M. Maret have been’ 


selected for the second competition. Medals have been 
awarded to MM. Abel Truchet, Casimacker, Cazes, Crébassa, 
Vielhorski. ) 

Mrs. Fanny Peach, who died on November 27, daughter 
of the late Lieutenant W. Clarke, R.M., of Epperstone, 
Notts, bequeathed to the city of Nottingham a considerable 
number of paintings, engravings, curios and works of art, 
to be placed in the Museum at Nottingham Castle, and 
known as the “ Clarke Collection,” ; lpi 


Subject to the Approval of the City Council, thi 
chester war memorial, the work of Mr. Hamo Phir; 
will be erected in St. Ann’s Square, and will fac Z th 
Market Street. The base as proposed has been Simi 
in size to allow of the free passage of traffic. | 


Mr. Banister Fletcher is a candidate for the o, 
common councilman for the Ward of F arringdon Wi; 


A Society has been formed under the title of the “| 
tectural and Topographical Society,” with a view to 1, 
a complete architectural survey of Great Britaj 
Ireland. It is proposed to publish the information co: 
in quarterly parts and in some form conyenie. 
reference. Further particulars as to subscribers anc, 
ing will shortly be published. S| 


| 
Five Paintings have been stolen from the Mu: 


Amiens. Two are by Fragonard, two by Vanloo a} 
by Boucher. The value of them is estimated at 10,0, 


A Subway is proposed to be constructed und: 
Champs-Elysées, Paris, at the Rue Marbeeuf, ata) 
67,000 francs. If successful others will afterwa;. 
opened. 


At a Meeting of the executive committee of the i 
Abbey restoration fund at Selby on Tuesday, the pri, 
elevation of the abbey tower to its original height, in, 
ance with designs prepared by Mr. J. Oldrid Sct 
London, was gone into and the tender of Mr. Thon 
Ullathorne, of Selby, to carry out the work at a i 
5.4162. was accepted. The work will be proceedei: 
immediately. The main oak choir screen is to cost! 
600/. ; 10,000/. is still required to complete the restorii 


At a Meeting of the Lichfield City Council last vé 
letter was received from Mr. J. Frederick Green, sci) 
the Johnson Club, London, stating that it had been re 
to support the appeal made by the Mayor and the Jer 
House Committee of Lichfield for the reparatior 
restoration of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s birthplace at Lic’ 
and to co-operate with them in the bicentenary celeb; 
of his birth. A letter was also read from Mr. « 
Fitzgerald, stating that good progress was being madi\ 
the statue of Boswell, which he intends to present 
placed beside that of Johnson in the Market Square 
had done all the designs on a small scale, and he tli 
it would be a very handsome addition to the city. It’ 
be finished within six months. _ “| 


The Next Ordinary General Meeting of the Surv 
Institution will be held on Monday, January 13, wé 
paper will be read by Professor Henry Robinson (Fl 
entitled “ Foreshore Erosion and Reclamation.” | 


Mr. John C. L. Sparkes, who has been known for) 
years as a successful art master, died in his seventy-) 
year at his residence Newhurst, Surrey. His sch) 
Lambeth was a nursery for Academicians and Assoa 
He was also for a time headmaster of the South Kens 
school. He rendered services to Messrs. Doulia 
connection with the art department of their potteries. 

The London County Council on Tuesday agreed e 
statue of the late Sir Wilfrid Lawson be given a 
Victoria Embankment Gardens. The statue will be «1 
opposite Cleopatra’s Needle. a 


ieee | 

Tenders have been Accepted for the erection of the 1 
ing for the fine art section of the Scottish National Eh 
tion, which is to be held next year in Edinburgh. | 
will be a collection of works by Scottish painters fro 
time of Jameson. i) 


The Holborn Borough Council last week adop' 
recommendation from the works and general pul 
committee to make a new thoroughfare to run 
Torrington Square to Montague Place, and to termin 
as to face the new north front of the British Museum 
it has been decided to erect. The cost of the sche 
estimated at 6,460/,, and the Council’s share of the ex! 
ture during the first year would be 1,300/ The C# 
Council proposed to give towards the cost of maki 
new street three-fifths of the amount. 


The Paddington Borough Council have agreed Ss 
tribute 2,112/, or one-ninth of the estimated cost (19) 
of forming a crescent carriageway, 85 feet wide, min! 
at the rear of the Marble Arch, and thus isolatin 
arch. The.Westminster City Council have agreed oe 
tribute a similar sum. vans on alee ele ea 
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THE WEEK. 


te FREDERICK STACPOOLE, who died on the 
st. in his ninety-fourth year, was nearly the last 
‘nglish engravers. Between 1858 and 1893 he 
ited several plates to the Academy exhibition. 
) 1858 he was represented by paintings, and 
rom 1894 to 1899. He won medals in the 
y schools in 1839 and 1841. Hewill be remem- 
yhis engravings. He began with “ The Straw- 
irl,” after ReyNoLps, and then produced plates 
rtraits by GRANT and Gorpon. His first large 
isa. Drawing-room at St. James’s Palace,” which 
hibited in 1869 and became popular. Among 
ates of his which are to be seen on the walls of 
houses are “ The Palm Offering ” (F. Goopa zt), 
Out” (T. Faep), “School Revisited” (G. D. 
“Quatre-Bras, 1815” (E. Tompson), “ Forget- 
s” (J. Sant), “The Shadow of the Cross” 
n Hunt). 
plates after Mr. Briton Riviere’s paintings 
-of Mr. Burton Barser’s. His style was mixed 
well suited for reproduction of modern paint- 
fr. STACPOOLE was elected an associate engraver 

Judging from the present practice, it is not 
‘that he will be the last representative of the 
r’s art to be admitted among the members of 
yal Academy. Originally engravers were ex- 
although they were admitted in all the Academies 
Continent. The rule was made through dislike 
ERT STRANGE. Afterwards BarrtoLozzi was 
| Subsequently it was agreed that engravers 
yecome associates, and the first representative 
‘seal engraver to the Kinc. Later it was re- 
to have six engravers, but they were to be 
's of a special class who were not to have the 
‘yoting on any occasion. The alleged reason 
>pposition to engravers was that engraving was 
lor art not fitted to rank with painting, sculpture 
hitecture. 


Corporation of Glasgow, undaunted by the 
of the former attempt to obtain possession of 
's without paying for them or paying an inade- 
‘ice, have resolved to make another experiment. 
las been prepared by which a register is to be 
!p in which will be entered the width of each 
the distance between the centre of road and 
' line, the character of the street and other 
ars. Copies of the entries are to be sent to the 
of property in order that they may appeal if 
y. All the appeals are to be heard by the 
who has the power to alter the register. At first 
® Bill, which seeks authority for the preparation 
mended register, appears to be innocent. But 
‘€ revolutionary measure which contemplated 
tion in connection with a similar register, it is 
‘to suppose that the Corporation have no other 
view than the compilation of a more satis- 
Tecord of property in the streets of Glasgow 
2 which has served for over forty years. 


to be hoped there will be no further impedi- 
) the proposal for utilising the site of the Royal 
‘y at Manchester for a public library and art 
After the careful report of Mr. T. E. Cottcutt, it 
vitable that such a project would be adopted by a 
‘ofthe City Council. The site could, no doubt, 
ted for various purposes, or it might be wholly 
ally left as an open space, which would add to 
thiness as well as the amenity of the city. But 
’ worthy public library and art gallery is 
than at present exists, and if the Infirmary site 
tutilised for the purpose it is doubtful when 
€qually eligible would be obtained. By a large 
rit has been decided that the special committee: 


* 


- 
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be instructed to prepare for submission to the Council 
a scheme embodying instructions to architects for com- 
petitive designs for a new building to be erected on the 
Infirmary site, for the purpose of meeting the require- 
ments of the libraries committee and the art gallery 
committee, and any other committee or committees as 
shall hereafter be determined by the Council on the 
recommendation of the special committee. 


THE ancient cathedral town of St. Pol de Leon, with 
its great spire, which is nearly 400 feet high, is known 
to students and tourists in Brittany. Near it is the 
small town of Roscoff, and opposite the latter is the Ile- 
Bas. All these places are associated with the life of 
Mary Queen of Scots. At a recent meeting of the 
Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh, Lord GurTHrIE 
discussed the questions, “ Did Mary Sruart land at 
Roscoff in 1548 ; and did she erect there the still exist- 
ing but ruinous chapel called locally sometimes La 
Chapelle de Marie Stuart, and sometimes La Chapelle 
de St. Ninian?” A letter is still extant in which the 
courtier who accompanied Mary from Scotland wrote, 

Nous fimes notre descente en ce lieu de St Pol de 
Léon,” and there were doubts whether the words 
should be translated, ‘We landed here at St. Pol 
de Leon,” or “We arrived in this place of St. 
Pol de Leon.” It is possible that Mary landed at 
Roscoff, or rather Ile-Bas, and would have erected 
a church in thanksgiving for her safe voyage. 
Lord Guturie said there is a chapel which locally 
goes by the name of the chapel of Mary Sruart; an 
adjoining ancient house, with a quaint garden, is said to 
be the house and garden of Mary Sruart, and in the big 
church at Roscoff they cherished among their chief 
treasures a silver statue of the Blessed Virgin and an 
amber rosary of rare and beautiful workmanship as gifts 
of the Queen of Scots to the chapel before it was 
wrecked at the Revolution, and removed at that time to 
the parish church. Most important of all, the chapel 
was known locally not only as La Chapelle de Marie 
Stuart, but also as La Chapelle de St. Ninian. If the 
Roscoff people are asked who St. Ninian was, they 
will answer that the name had often puzzled them. He 
had had letters from French antiquaries in other parts 
of Brittany asking where the saint hailed from, for they 
could not find his name in any list of French saints. In 
Scotland they knew St. Ninian or St. RinGAN as the 
founder of Whithorn, in Galloway, a favourite pilgrimage 
church of the Royal Sruarts, MAry’s ancestors. Lord 
GUTHRIE showed a number of lantern slides from photo- 
graphs taken by his daughter, exhibiting the present 
deplorable state of the roofless building. 


STANDARDISING has been found advantageous in 
engineering, but it is difficult to employ it in the fine 
arts. All agree, for instance, that their aim is the pro- 
duction of beauty. But who can determine a standard 
which will be not only generally applicable, but will be 
The problem of 
proportion may be said to resolve itself into one of 
measurement, or, in other words, nearly approaches 
science. But there never was a painter or sculptor of 
any note who did not believe that he followed a standard 
of his own, and could afford to be dubious about those 
deduced by anatomists. As for colour there is still 
more uncertainty, and able painters sometimes fail in 
demonstrating that they are equal to semi-barbarian 
craftsmen. It is possible, however, to devise a standard 
which can be useful in many of the industrial arts. An 
attempt of the kind is seen in a volume published by 
Messrs. Scott, GREENWoop & Son, “ Three Hundred 
Shades and How to Mix Them,” of which the author is 
a French decorator, M. Desainr. Each colour is 
represented by an example which is large enough for 
use, and they are protected by tissue paper, which will 
serve to make them enduring. At the end is a classified 
list, easily understood, which will enable painters to 
arrive at the tint desired. 
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THE INELASTIC LAW COURTS. 


HE famous old court of Lincoln’s Inn, of which the 
occupation was gone since the Law Courts in 
the Strand were erected, was recently utilised and the 
latest appointed judge, Mr. Justice Eve, presided in it. 
Like other proceedings connected with the Chancery 
Division, that event was taken as inevitable, and no 
complaints were raised by judges, counsel, solicitors or 
clients. But when last week a temporary court was 
fitted up in the Grand Hall of the Strand building and 
Mr. Justice DarLinc took possession of it-for a day, 
the event was treated by his Lordship partly seriously 
and partly humorously. He said :—“ The number of 
judges has been increased, but naturally enough the 
number of courts has not. * If we all have to sit 
somewhere, it is obvious that I could sit nowhere 
but in this particular place, and it was pointed 
out that this hall has served in the past no purpose 
whatever. This is a Gothic building, with, to my mind, 
a most ornamental facade and full of windows that 
exclude light and passages that lead to nothing, but 
ill-designed for the administration of justice. I hope 
that no one will think that in sitting here { have been 
guilty of any radical departure from old rule, because 
this is really a return to the time when the King’s 
Bench sat, as it was called by Brett, 7v aula Regis— 
in the hall of the king—and we are simply returning to 
the practice of Norman times. I mention this because 
I myself should regret to be guilty of any modern 
innovation. This Court sits precisely as it did in feudal 
days, and will attempt to administer justice in the old 
way.” 

His Lordship is courageous, and he might therefore 
have pointed the moral of the improvised court by 
stating the historical fact that the Law Courts were 
devised by a body of able lawyers, and that most of the 
defects, if not all, are owing to that circumstance. The 
majority of people who read his Lordship’s remarks no 
doubt thought that the new enclosure was the result of 
an architect’s blundering, like the windows which 
exclude the light. As to the passages which lead to 
nothing, they were necessary for the completion of the 
quotation. But the words were hardly applicable to the 
Strand building, or, indeed, to any other. One of the 
aims of the legal committee was to have not only the 
various courts combined as it were under one roof, but 
to bring near them the numerous officials more or less 
connected with the administration of the law. In con- 
sequence there are several corridors for the purposes 
of communication. It may often seem unnecessary to 
have a long approach in order to reach an official who 
may be considered unimportant by the judges. But all 
those officers were contemplated as indispensable by 
the committee of lawyers. 

It is worth remembering that the Courts of Justice 
‘Commission began its work in 1865. After forty-two 
years the history of the body is likely to be forgotten. 
It may therefore be stated that what was known as the 
Carey Street site was fixed on before the Commission 
was appointed. What the Commission had to do was 
to report to the Government about the best way of 
erecting the courts of law. The members did not regard 
the site as too small. It was to cost 750,000/, and a 
similar amount was to be expended on buildings. A 
preliminary plan was prepared by Mr. Aprawam, an 
architect; and -a committee, of which Lord Cran- 
worTH, who held the office of Lord Chancellor, was 
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Strand site was stated to be that the public y 
prevented as much as possible from attend 
courts. Compared with the old courts at Wes 
and at Lincoln’s Inn, which were open to all, th 
in the Strand buildings are most inaccessib]| 
considering the manner in which the public 5 
act, that is not altogether a disadvantage, 

Before a final decision was arrived a 
site was suggested.. It was Proposed to ey 
buildings on the south side of Howard Stre 
the principal frontage to the Thames 
Clare Market and its purlieus was s 
unworthy of such a building, and the lan 
been purchased in the neighbourhood o 
it was believed could be utilised for 
different class. Mr. Street made fresh: 
new site, which he considered was far | 
for architectural display. In the Str 
Courts could not be seen from the Hou 
ment, but, according to him, there wo: 
manding view of them if they were é 
Howard Street site. Mr. Ropert Lo 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and one of 
to have the new buildings erected accordi 
which In1co Jones prepared for the Palac 
and of which only the banqueting-hall was carr 
That fact was by itself almost enough 
uncertainty prevailing after four years 


himself about what he was to perform, 
notion of being economical and saving 
suggestions of change were continually arisir 

Take one instance which is closely - 
improvised court. Westminster Hall was i 
when the courts were held alongside of ii 
the Continental law courts possessed simila 
meetings and consultations. A great hall w. 
considered to be necessary in the new 
Strand. But James Fercusson, who had 
of Works during the commissionership 
Layarp, considered the hall the most ob 
all the objectionable features in the 
described it as an imperforate, gloomy an 
and prophesied that sooner or later 
authorities would order its demolition. © 


chairman, considered the plan was adequate for the 
requirements of the courts. Afterwards it was decided 
that the Wills and Bankruptcy Courts should be struck 
out, and that Doctors’ Commons should remain where 
it was. The committee were not depending altogether 
on their own experience. From the Foreign Office 
information was obtained respecting the accommodation 
of law courts throughout Europe. ‘he judges when 
they went to the assizes made inquiries concerning the 
courts, It is curious, but one of the advantages of the 


it represented an expenditure of 100,001. ; 
majority of visitors in our time would be | 
to say that the hall was the only place a 
visitor could breathe in the building. But Mr. 1 
Dar inc, who we suppose, like the majority of the | 
enters the building by the northern entrance, d! 
the hall to have no purpose whatever, and we 8) 
regards it as so much wasted area. Yet the he 
be turned to account for temporary courts and, 
Lordship pointed out, with precedents for their exi 
Even if it should be allowed that the weak: 
the building is found in the planning, it can be sa! 
contemporary architects generally agreed tha 
StreEET’s plan was not entitled to take the first) 
That of Epwarp M. Barry was awarded the firs 
in the competition, while Mr. STREET'S attracted |)! 
no attention. Any defect which arises should, } 
fore, be attached to the Government of the tim 
favoured the latter. Gothic was then in fashion i 
a great many influential people, and it is not 
wondered at if a stalwart representative of the sty 
able to triumph over the general convenience. “ak 
quently Mr. Srreet’s design was altered, but es 
sacrifice of the principal facade it was imposs 
secure perfection of planning. : 
When the project for the erection of the Jaw 
was determined, it was believed that the prow 
were ample for the administration of justice 02 4” 
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Some of the higher English officials believe in 
sation, and the Law Courts exemplify the 
>, Whether the advantages are more than 
tal is a question which should be made the 
ofa royal commission. A large amount of legal 
gone through without any appearance in one of 
ts. It was Mr. StrEeEt’s aim to suggest that 
edure which is followed is not uniform, and in 
ence the eastern facade, near which the offices 
id, differs in treatment from the western part. 
+ was proposed to sacrifice the Carey Street 
the sake of the Howard Street site, there 
ome experts who suggested that great 
compromise, for they said that instead of 
sale withdrawal of courts and offices, only 
them should be transferred southwards. An 
nof the existing courts would be difficult, for 
yroperty in the neighbourhood has increased in 
ad some public buildings have been erected 
would be unwise to supersede. If temporary 
6 not satisfy the judges—and it must be owned 
nent structure is more in keeping with ideas of 
‘ustice—the only way out of the difficulty will be 
re some of the offices or “ nothings” to which 
jages lead and to convert them into courts. It 
io doubt be more or less unsatisfactory in an 
ural sense, for the new courts might not be 
ve, but it would at least satisfy the advocates 
ion,” for they could pass from one court of 
9 another without leaving the building. 

i 

ee 


WITHIN THE GREEK TEMPLE. 


EW years before the Germans began their 
xploration of Olympia not one house marked 
of what many scholars considered to be the 
ed area in all Greece. Tradition alone was 
pended on when it was decided to remove the 
ated earth—in parts 20 feet in depth—from 
ous enclosure. The results of several years’ 
now known throughout the world. 
ntion was of course mainly bestowed on the 
g of the Temple of Zeus, of which Lrpon was 
titect. What remains has increased our know- 
‘the arrangement of a great temple. PAusanias 
d it was not covered with ordinary tiles, but 
bs of Pentelic marble cut in the form of tiles, 
1e believed were the invention of Bysgs, a 
. Apparently they allowed a soft light for the 
tion of the interior. There was a gallery, and 
3€ a staircase, from which could be seen the 
the great statue of the god, which was modelled 
‘OMER's description by Puipias, the son of 
DES, an Athenian. This masterpiece of ivory 
1 stood in the western division of the temple. 
fas a middle division which the winners of the 
‘games had the privilege of entering, and the 
division was more or less public, for every day 
iple ‘of Olympia offered sacrifices to Zeus. 
IAS was unable to approach sufficiently close to 
‘ue to give a description of the details or to 
€ the height and breadth. 
great temple was the most important of those 
npia, Pausanras, like most visitors, was pro- 
verwhelmed with the majesty of the statue and 
dclations of the building. He seems to be more 
“ase when describing the Heraion, or Temple of 
yhich was found close to the northern boundary 
acred enclosure near the treasuries. The traveller 
Romanised Greek, and he knew the respect in 
TERA or Juno was held in the capital. Accord- 


Res a into unusual detail when describing the 
pe 


the goddess. 

t€lS-us it-was a Doric temple surrounded by 
8, but the name of the architect was unknown. 
IAS Observed that one among the columns was 
) which we suppose was a survival of a more 
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ancient building. The preparation of a peplum or veil 
for ATHENE was an event for Athenian maidens, and in 
Olympia sixteen matrons every five years embroidered 
one for Juno, and they also had prominent parts in the 
festivals of the goddess. Their daughters also competed 
in special races over a shortened course, and the victors 
were crowned with wild olive. They were permitted to 
eat of the meat offered in sacrifice, and might even have 
their portraits taken as memorials. The origin of such 
a peculiar celebration was attributed to Hrpropamia, 
the bride of Petors. According to another account, in 
one of the quarrels between the people of Elis and Pisa 
sixteen matrons conducted the negotiations for peace, 
and the event was kept in remembrance by the cere- 
monies described above. Pausanras says that in his 
time there were eight tribes, and each selected two 
matrons for representatives. 

Within the temple was a figure of Hera seated on 
a throne. ZEuS was near, and appeared with a helmet 
on his head, which was unusual. Apparently the 
figures were ancient and rude. There were also figures 
of the Hours, of Tuemis, the Hesperides, ATHENE, 
Ceres and Proserpine, APoLLo and Diana, Lartona, 
Fortune, Baccuus and a Winged Victory. PAUSANIAS 
says they were all ancient and formed of gold and 
ivory. He mentions others which were more modern 
in style, such as a Mercury Carrying the Baby Bacchus 
on his arm by PraxireLes. There is no doubt that he 
was referring to the noble work found at the Heraion, 
and which, although incomplete, is almost a sufficient 
reward for the labours of the Germans. There were 
also seen by Pausantas a Fortune by the same master, 
a Venus in bronze, &c. 

Probably none of the statues received so much 
attention from visitors as a coffer of cedar of which the 
upper part was adorned with figures of animals, some in 
gold, some in ivory, while others weve carved on the 
cedar. We may suppose that chryselephantine work 
was familiar in Olympia, and therefore PERICLES ordered 
the figure of Zkrus, which was to be an offering, to 
be executed in asimilar manner. According to tradition, 
Cypse.us of Corinth was concealed when a baby in the 
coffer, and it was afterwards offered in thanksgiving to 
the temple. Strange inscriptions were seen on it which 
PAUSANIAS was unable to interpret. Some legends 
were illustrated by paintings or carvings. One was 
the chariot-racing of PELops, in which many figures 
were introduced. Apparently that race suggested 
others to the artist, which were more ancient, until at 
last HercuLes himself appeared drawn by four horses. 
On the left side of the coffer a woman was seen 
holding two infants—one black, the other white; they 
symbolised Death and Sleep, and the woman was Night. 
Another woman was seen beating a second, and sug- 
gested Justice punishing Injustice. Two women were 
represented pounding something in mortars, which, we 
suppose, was also allegorical. MENELAUS was seen 
with a sword pursuing Heien, MepEa appeared on a 
throne with Jason and Venus at the sides, APOLLO 
was conducting a concert of the Muses, ATLAS was 
holding the golden fruit; Mars and Venus, THEBES 
and PeELEus came next, and finally the two winged 
sisters of MepusaA were shown in pursuit of THESEus. 
Other myths served as subjects for the opposite side. 
BoreEAs was shown carrying off Oreiruyia, the beau- 
tiful daughter of the King of Attica ; Hercutes fought 
with the triple-bodied Grryon; THESEUS was playing 
the lyre for the delight of ArtADNE; ACHILLEs fought 
with the young Memnon; Mexanion stood beside 
AtrALANTA ; Hector and AJAx were incited to fight by 
Discorp (and, as Pausantas observed, the figure of the 
goddess was repeated by CALypHon of Samos in th? 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus), and HeEten of Troy with 
the Dioscurt. On the back of the coffer warriors were 
represented, but there was a difference of opinion con- 
cerning the interpretation, for, in spite of their familiarity 
with the legends of their country and the skill of the 
artists, doubts often arose about the meaning of subjects. - 
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Pausantas believed that what the artisthad in view was 
an incident in the history of CypseLus. The subjects 
on the upper part were also obscure. They were 
taken to mean ULtyssrs and Circe, the death_ of 
Patrocius, and VULCAN giving armour to Tuetis. A 
centaur was seen with forefeet like a man’s. There 
were also winged horses; and HeERcuLeEs, as well as 
Nausicaa, were connected with the scene. 

PausaniAs found objects in the temple which were 
deserving of notice. There was a small bedstead inlaid 
with ivory which was said to be a gift from Hrppopamta, 
' the queen of Elis. A table of gold and ivory was used 

to support the crowns of victors. On a quoit which 
belonged to Ipuitus, a king of Elis, were inscribed the 
rules of the Olympian contests. Another series of rules 
was to be found in a secluded part of the temple. 
Statues of Zeus, Hera, Apotto, Diana and the Mother 
of the Gods and other divinities were among the orna- 
ments of the interior. Pausanias was informed that on 
one occasion, when repairs of the Temple of Hera were 
necessary, the dead body of an armed soldier was found 
under the tiles of the roof. He was placed there as a 
vantage point when the Spartans had fought their way 
within the enclosure of the temples. Their arrows 
were well directed, for he died of his wounds and was 
forgotten. Pausanras believed the body was preserved 
because in such a place the air remained unchanged. 

The Temple of the Mother of the Gods was near to 
the Heraion. It was smaller in size but was also Doric 
in style. Pausanias was doubtful about the dedication, 
for he found the temple was without a statue of the 
mysterious deity. The only figures it contained were 
those of Roman emperors, a circumstance which indi- 
cates the change which time and war had brought 
about. There were no other temples within the Altis 
enclosure. The statues were, however, numerous. 
‘Gods, emperors, athletes appeared to be so much alike, 
Pausantas found it necessary to be careful in describing 
them. ZeEus appears to have been the favourite of all 
parts of Greece. In one part six were found which 
‘were made of bronze, and the traveller was informed 
they were all made of the coins which were paid as 
fines by athletes who tried to cheat by evading the 
conditions. Receivers as well as donors of bribes were 
mulcted. Roguery must have been often practised, for 
several series of statues owed their origin to it. 

If we relied on the description of Pausanzas it 
would not appear that Hera or Juno received much 
worship from the Greeks. They believed that she 
fought for them at Troy, but it was mainly through 
offended vanity. Besides Olympia, the only temple of 
‘the goddess which Pausantas visited was that of Argos. 
According to him the columns were sculptured with 
such scenes as the Birth of Zeus, the Combat of Gods 
and Giants, the Fall of In1on. In front of the temple 
‘were Statues of priestesses. Within the temple was a bed 
used by the goddess, and what was of far more import- 
ance an enthroned figure of Hera by Porycieres. On 
her coronet the hours and graces were represented san 
one hand was a sceptre, and in the other a pomegranate. 
Next it was a column supporting a more ancient statue 
of the goddess. There was a third statue of a more 
primitive kind. Among other objects were an altar of 
silver on which the Marriage of Hercu.es and HEBE 
appeared in bas-relief, and a peacock of gold enriched 
with precious stones—a_ gift from the Im peror 
Haprian—besides a golden crown and purple veil 
which were presented by the Emperor Nero. 

The inventory which Pausanias furnishes of the 
Olympian temple and that of Argos can be considered 
as typical of the contents of many other interiors. 
‘They were museums and art galleries. Objects which 
had legends connected with .deities were honoured, 
although the evidence concerning them was baseless. 
Statues in course of time rivalled in interest the more 
ancient and rude attempts at carving. All, however, 
formed part of a system which those who admire 
paganism in the abstract cannot have considered. 
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SSS 
THE LEGAL LIABILITY OF THE ARCHITI 
(Concluded from. last week.) 
2. In his Relation to the Contractor, 

Te relations of the architect to the contractor are si 

__ those he may maintain in his capacity as agent { 
building owner, and as long as he acts within the lim 
his authority he cannot incur any personal liability ¢ 
contractor. Even if he acts improperly or negligently » 
exercising his rightful authority, he is not liable t 
contractor for any loss which may follow from his acl 
Where an architect was sued by a builder for neglig 
certifying for a much less sum than was properly pa: 
to the builder, it was held that no action lay,* 

But directly an architect exceeds the authority conf 
on him by the building owner and inflicts damage o 
contractor, then the contractor can successfully mai 
an action for damages against the architect. On the | 
hand, the contractor is a party to the building . cor 
which defines the scope and limits of the authority conf 
on the architect, and in order to succeed the contractor 
be required to prove that he had been deceived as t 
extension or alteration of the architect's authority, or 
porary or total removal of the limiting clauses of whic 
had such undoubted notice. | 

The architect, in such a case, is liable to be sued 
of course, for breach of contract, but for damage: 
breach of warranty of authority,t and, if so, it doe: 
matter whether he did so exceed his authority innoc 
or with knowledge. 

The architect is not liable to the contractor for 
defect in his drawings and specification which may 1 
them unpracticable, for he does not impliedly warrant 
practicability.[ If he chooses to warrant them expre 
in one capacity or another, then he would become 1 
should they fail in any capacity for which they have | 
warranted. Nor does he impliedly warrant any cal 
tions or any estimates which he may compute when ai 
within the scope of his employment; but if the contré 
based on these inaccurate calculations it is open to the 
tractor, if he exercise due diligence, to bring an actior 
the rescission of his contract, and in that case the archi 
incurs a liability to his client for any damages that | 
thereupon accrue. cee 

It must be remembered that there is no privity of ' 
tract between architect and builder; the architect is ¢ 
time a party to the building contract; and nothing sho 
an express undertaking by the architect can render | 
when acting within his authority, liable to the builder. 

But if the architect commit a tort—that is to sa 
guilty of a wrong to others—he may readily become Ij 
to the contractor. If while a building is being erecte: 
injury,occurs to the public, the contractor is suable an 
generally sued; but if the injury resulted from an: 
ordered by the architect, he in his turn becomes liab 
the contractor, and if the architect had not exceeded’ 
authority in ordering the act, the building owner w 
also be liable.§ Thus if a building in the course of 
struction, through defective planning, fell down up: 
person and injured him, then an action would lie age 
the contractor by the person aggrieved, and against’ 
architect by the contractor. If the employer, with | 
notice, had authorised the defective planning, an action 
would lie against him. But the architect has no ac 
against his principal; there is, indeed, no questlol 
agency in /ort: all persons who take part in the doing 
wrong are personally liable for the consequences of t 
wrong-doing. And in the event of an architect ac 
fraudulently towards the contractor he would be liabl’ 
an action of deceit, whether his employer had been a Pp 
to the act or not. ¥ 

3. In his Relation to Public Authorities. | 

The obligation on the architect to know where the } 
comes into contact with the practice of his profess 
exposes him to a liability to public authorities as well a! 
his client. With certain exceptions, his re 
public authorities is not different from his relationsni 
private individuals, and it will be shown later that v 
these he may readily contract serious liability. _ h 

There is, however, a special liability to public auth 
ties ; but it is not of a general or onerous nature, ae 
the various Building Acts do not impose their penal cla 


* Stevenson v. Watson (1879), 4 C.P.D., 148. 
+ Richardson v. Williamson and Lawson (1870), 


} 


L.R. 6Q 
276. sa 
t Thorn v. Mayor of London (1874), L.R. 9 Ex., 163. 
§ Jolliffe v. Woodhouse (1894), 10 T.L.R., 933. 
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in the architect, but upon the builder or the occupier or 
owner. Still, the architect remains liable to public 
orities and bodies for any fraud or trespass or negli- 
ce which he may commit to their detriment, and under 
& 53 Vict. c. 69 (Public Bodies Corrupt Practices Act, 
g), he is specially liable for any corruption when holding 
se under a public body. Again, 38 & 39 Vict. c. 55 
. Public Health Act, 1875) and its amending Acts; 
% 57 Vict. c. 73 (Local Government Act, 1894) and many 
| Acts impose on architects liability to penal actions for 
‘upt practices. 

On the other hand, when employed by a public body, he 
, escape a liability which would remain upon him if 
jloyed by a private individual. Thus, it is a good 
nce for an architect when so employed to set up that 
ain wrongful acts done or omissions made were done or 
le inthe execution of the statute under which the public 
y was at the time acting, and done or made bona-fide, or 
nay have a simpler defence in the fact that the statute 
er which the public body was acting includes a clause 
snder these acts legal.* The latter defence is also open 
ie architect when acting for a private employer.t 


4. In his Relation to Adjoining Owners and others. 

The architect will be liable in damages to adjoining 
ers and others whenever they suffer injury or damuge 
1 his acts or from acts authorised by him or from acts 
ch are done in an improper manner authorised by him. 
[hese acts are generally connected with trespass—such 
ne building upon a stranger’s land, and damage to re- 
ed minerals ; or they arise out of the perpetration of a 
ance — such as interference with a right-of-way or 
mon or with the right to water, air, light, or support ; 
re due to negligence on the part of the architect or on 
part of those authorised by him to do or leave undone 
ain acts. 

fan architect through failure to make proper inquiries, 
lure to put the building owner himself upon inquiry, 
iid inadvertently place his building or a portion of it 
2 an adjoining owner’s land, he at once becomes liable 
lat adjoining owner in an action for damages on account 
espass, and, as stated above,{ he renders his employer 
e to have the building appropriated or destroyed by the 
ining owner or to an action for damages by him; and 
architect further becomes liable to an action by his client. 
[respass may be of the slightest character to become 
mable : the driving of a nail, for example, into another 
on’s wall.§ And consequently it is of importance that 
architect should act warily when he is likely to commit 
invasion of a definite corporeal right of property, and 
hould remember that it is not necessary, to support an 
m Of trespass, to allege any actual damage. That the 
age is trifling is no defence, and the trespasser cannot 
ld himself behind the old legal maxim, “ De minimis 
curat lex.” And although in certain cases and for cer- 
Purposes a person may have a licence given by law to 
T upon another’s land, yet if that person subsequently 
lisuses his right as to abuse it, then he becomes liable 
lis actions, and his entry is converted into a trespass 
dates back to his original entry on the land. The sub- 
lent act is held to show the intention with which he 
nally entered. || 

0 with the interference of rights enjoyed by other 
ons. Here again the old legal maxim, “Sic utere tuo 
lienum non lzedas,” applies specially to the architect. 
nust do nothing on the site upon which he is building 
h May damage those outside it. Whatever he brings 
such as water or solid substances—he must keep 
€at his peril. If water come there unhelped by him 
$ Not bound to keep it in, but he may not, except at his 
, use any means to send it away.§’ He is, in fact, 
onsible, together with all other persons who assist or 
nt, for any damage arising from water, filth, fire or 
Hoxious thing which he has caused or allowed to pass 
this land on to another’s ; for any damage to another’s 
t to support caused by the excavation of his own site; 
iny damage arising from the improper use of a natural 
im—he may not even bank his land against the ordinary 
—— 

$g 
Ward 0, Lee (1857), 7 E. and B., 426. 


Pegs 7 Brighton and S.C. Rlwy. (1885), 


(Nee supra, 
Gammence v. Obee (1815), 1 Stark, 22. 
51x Carpenters’ Case (1610), pt. 8 Rep., 146 b., p. 432. 
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flooding of a stream if this shall send more water on h’s 
neighbour’s land;* and for any interference with cr 
obstruction of every kind of easement and profit @ prendre. 

The architect, however, can limit his liability in this 
respect by showing that his breach of any duty imposed on 
him by law is really due to the act of God, the king’s 
enemies or some other kinds of wis major. An act of God 
is due to natural causes directly and exclusively, without 
human intervention, and such that it could not have been 
prevented by any amount of foresight and pains and care 
reasonably to be expected,t and it belongs to that class of 
casualty which is occasioned by the elementary forces of 
nature, e.g. earthquake, storm, flood, lightning, but not fire 
unless caused by lightning. The king’s enemies means 
foreign enemies, and they are included because the person 
in law liable for the wrong committed no default and has 
no remedy over against those who did the wrong. And 
other vis major would include an inevitable accident in 
respect of which the person ordinarily liable would have no 
remedy over. Thus, where the rain water from a roof was 
collected by gutters into a box and a rat knawed a hole in 
the box and without any negligence of the defendant the 
rain water flowed through the hole and flooded the pre- 
mises of the plaintiff, it was held that the accident amounted 
to vis major. 

So, too, with negligence. What is negligence? The 
late Baron Alderson held that it is an omission to do some- 
thing which a reasonable man, guided upon those con- 
siderations which ordinarily regulate the conduct of human 
affairs, would do; or doing something which a prudent and 
reasonable man would not do.{ But mere omission is not 
actionable unless a duty is imposed on the person omitting. 
Responsibility and obligation must precede it; and the 
damage arising from it must be proximate and flow directly 
from it. Given these, the absence of due care constitutes 
legal negligence and may be expressed in damages and 
other remedies. 

Thus, if an architect designs without due care a building 
which wholly or partially falls down and injures a passer-by, 
the architect is liable to an action for damages for his tort 
or wrong; if he lowers or raises a weight, the duty is cast 
upon him to take all reasonable care, whether he does so 
above a public road or private ground, as long as he knows 
or should know that persons may be passing below; but, 
on the other hand, it has been held that a person pulling 
down his own house (and similarly an architect when 
superintending the work) is under no duty to take care as 
towards the owner of a modern adjoining house.§ 

All these liabilities may and often do arise in connection 
not only with private persons, but, as has been shown, in 
connection also with ownership or occupation by com- 
panies, corporations, public bodies and public authorities. 
Similarly, the liability is not confined to the architect, but 
extends to all and every person concerned in doing the 
wrong; and as arule, action is taken against the building 
owner or the contractor, rather than against the architect. 

Further liability attaches to the architect in respect of 
any frauds committed by him, either singly or in con- 
junction with others; or in respect of libel, slander, 
malicious prosecution and other wrongs; and, obviously, of 
course, in respect of any offence, misdemeanour’ or felony 
which he, either singly or associated with others, may com- 
mit. But the view taken here of the legal liability of the 
architect does not include liabilities which do not properly 
arise within the practice of his profession, and as a con- 
sequence these more serious matters may well be left 
untreated. 


5. As Valuer and Arbitrator. 


There remains the liability of the architect as valuer or 
as dispute-preventer or as arbitrator or quasi-arbitrator. 

The distinction between valuation and arbitration or 
quasi-arbitration is, briefly, the difference between a pro- 
cess which reaches a decision by the exercise of special 
knowledge and skill, and a proceeding which reaches a 
decision on the balance of evidence tendered at an inquiry. 
The former process is of the nature of an appraisement 
and the latter has that of a judicial proceeding. In building 
contracts the former is intended to prevent disputes arising, 
and the latter to settle them when they have arisen. 

The question of the architect’s liability as a valuer 
depends upon the facts of the case. If he has contracted 


* Menzies v. Breadalbane (1828), 3 Bli. N.R., 414. 

+ Per Mellish, L.J., Nugent v. Smith (1876), 1 C.P.D., 444. 
t Blyth v. Birmingham Waterworks Co. (1856), 11 Ex., 784. 
§ Chadwick v. Trower (1839), 6 Bing. N.C., 1. 
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to value and this duty is not separable from his position as 
architect, or is separable from his judicial position as quasi- 
arbitrator or arbitrator, then he becomes liable to his client 
for any want of knowledge, care or skill which he may 
display.* He undertook for reward that he was competent 
to discharge this duty and it is for the breach of this under- 
taking that he is liable to be sued. As valuer, too, he is 
obliged to take out an annual license eosting 2/., renewable 
on July 6 in each year, and the penal clause of the Inland 
Revenue Regulation Actt prescribes a forfeiture of 50/. for 
appraising or valuing without such license. A valuation by 
an unlicensed valuer has no force. 

But an architect may act as a valuer in a judicial sense, 
and as such no liability save for fraud, collusion and the 
like would attach to his valuation. If the building contract 
constituted him a valuer for the purpose of determining a 
question between two or more parties—such, for example, 
as the quality of materials or work, or the amount of money 
due to the contractor—he is a valuer ina judicial sense, and 
is not liable for any want of knowledge, care or skill which 
he may display. He is really, as quasi-arbitrator, acting 
for both parties, and Chief Baron Kelly held, in Pappa v. 
Rose,{ that it is for the parties themselves to see that the 
person in whose judgment they confide shall possess the 
requisite skill to exercise it properly. If, however, while 
giving his certificate upon his valuation as to the amount of 
money due to the builder, the architect should act negli- 
gently, the building owner is not necessarily concluded from 
proceeding against the architect for his negligence.§ In the 
case of Rogers v. James, it was contended that the architect 
could not be held liable for negligence when acting as 
arbitrator, but it was decided that under the building con- 
tract in question his decision was only final as between the 
building owner and the builder and that the building owner 
was not stopped from proceeding against the architect. 
The clause under which the architect acted as arbitrator 
gave him no power to bind the building owner as against 
himself. 

A dispute-preventer may or may not be an arbitrator. 
If his function is to decide a question by the use of his 
own knowledge and skill, he is not an arbitrator: if 
he is asked to decide by holding an inquiry and basing 
his decision on the facts then brought to his notice, he is an 
arbitrator. In building contracts, however, his duty is not 
to determine disputes, but to prevent them arising, and in 
that capacity he is a valuer. As Lord Esher held in a well- 
known case,]|| “If a man is, on account of his skill in such 
matters, appointed to make a valuation in such a manner 
that in making it he may, in accordance with the appoint- 
ment, decide solely by the use of his eyes, his knowledge 
and his skill, he is not acting judicially; he is using the 
skill of a valuer, not of a judge. In the same way, if two 
persons are appointed for a similar purpose they are not 
arbitrators, but only valuers.” And the same great lawyer 
held that where a person is appointed to ascertain some 
matter for the purpose of preventing differences from 
arising—not of settling them when they have arisen—it is 
a case of a mere valuation.4/ If in such a case he holds 
himself out as a valuer, he is liable for any ignorance, 
negligence, or want of skill he may show; if he is selected 
by both parties to act as valuer on account of the confidence 
they repose in his knowledge or judgiment, he is not respon- 
sible, except for fraud and the like, to either—they must 
abide by their choice; but if he is an arbitrator and his 
appointment is wide enough, he is liable for nothing but 
fraud, collusion, corruption, partiality and the like mis- 
conduct. 

An arbitrator is liable to be removed if he has been 
guilty of misconduct which would be ground for setting 
aside his award when made. Such misconduct would 
include fraud, corruption, partiality and any circumstance 
which would be inconsistent with judicial impartiality. If 
he act honestly no action will lie against him for want of 
care or skill or negligence. 


6. The Duration of Liability. 


The liability of the architect does not cease with the 
completion of the contract he has been employed to super- 


* Jenkins v. Betham (1854), 15 C.B., 168. 

1.53 & 54 Viet. c. 21, 3000 (1) 

11871) Re rCP 32-525: 

§ Rogers v. James, 8 Times L.R., 67, and see Hudson on 
Building Contracts, vol, il, prise =2nd-ed- 

‘|| In-re Dawdy and Hartcup (1886), 53 L.T., 800. 

{| Re Carus-Wilson and Greene (1887), 18 Q.B.D., 7. 
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intend. Under the Statute of Limitations* he remaj 
liable for negligence for the full term of six years from t 
date of the act of negligence, and he has been held 
liable even though the damage had not yet accrue 
Obviously the discovery of a defect in a building may 
greatly postponed, but, nevertheless, this fact does yp 
extend the duration of the architect’s liability. Nor do. 
the fact that an architect is appointed by the contract t 
sole judge and arbitrator in all questions of disput al 
that he decides any given question, conclude the b di 
owner from an action against the architect on that questic 
though such decision may be and is final as regards t 
builder.t aa = 
In the case of trespass by or authorised by the architect: 
such, for example, as an excavation under an adjoini: 
house—the Statute of Limitations would run not from t’ 
date of the trespass, but for six years from the occurren| 
of any damage. It was held in Mitchell v. Darley Ma 
Colliery Co.f that each successive subsidence gives a fre) 
cause of action. Lord Bowen pointed out in that ease th: 
a fresh action may be brought as each fresh subsiden: 
: 

| 


occurs, although the successive subsidences are due to ¢ 
same excavation ; for when the excavation has once be: 
made and the adjoining land is kept in an unsupport 
state, there is “not merely an original act the results 
which remain, but a state of things continued.”"§ 

It should be added that the architect's liability is mu 
reduced in point of time should he be superintending wo: 
under a public authority. The Public Authorities Prote. 
tion Act of 1893,|| enacts that an action, prosecution or pI. 
ceeding shall not lie or be instituted “unless it is coi 
menced within six months next after the act, neglect or ¢, 
fault complained of, or, in case of a continuance of injury 
damage, within six months next after the ceasing thereo’ 
It was held in Crumbie v. Wallsend Local Board, wi 
reference to a somewhat similar but less precise provisi 
in the Public Health Act of 1875,** that on the authority 
Darley Main Colliery Co. v. Mitchell (see supra) a furth’ 
subsidence which took place within the six months befo' 
action constituted a distinct cause of action in respect | 
which the action was maintainable, and this led to tl. 
repealing of the section in question, and to the substitutic 
of the more definite clause in the Public Authoriti: 
Protection Act of 1893. But while this limits the liabili| 
of the architect in the great majority of cases to a period — 
six months, it still leaves, in certain cases, a liability for’ 
longer and, in one instance at least, an indetermina: 
period. >) 


CHINESE HOUSES. 


HE following report on the construction and equipme! 
of houses in China has been sent by Consul W. | 
Gracey, of Tsingtau :— ; ee. | 
The Chinese get along with very little and have fe 
desires, especially when it comes to a house to live m. 
must be admitted that the native architects can put 1 
solid and to a certain extent beautiful structures, but the 
are the rare exception and not the rule. The dwellings a 
generally primitive and not durable. The Chinese do 
understand the building of arches. The most they os 
isa simple arch in bridges or doors, but even here it 
necessary for them to first erect a mud-brick support f/ 
the arch, the former being torn away when the latter 
completed. The great mistake made in walls is tl 
poor binding betw2en the outside layers, there often bev 
hollow spaces in the middle which are only filled wi) 
loose dirt or crushed rock if they are filled atall. When 
rains this interior filling gets wet, it settles, and the wall 
wedged apart at the bottom. It thus often happens th 
the outer walls of a house collapse, while the inner ont 
which have not been wet, remainstanding. The usual pr 
ventative for collapsing houses is to rest the beams at 
roof timbers on wooden posts, which are built into the wal 
and completely surrounded by the masonry. Thus whe 
the walls give way these pillars hold up the roof and ke 
the whole house from coming down on the occupants.” 


Pye etaCels. “Ce Lor 

+ Rogers v. James (1891), 8 Times 
Building Contracts, vol. ii., p. 113, 2nd ed. % 
} (1886), 11 App. Cas., 127; i 
+ ’ 
§ Darley Main Colliery Co. v. Mitchell (1884), 154 Q.P. 


L.R., 67; Hudson 


138. 
|| 56 & 57 Vict., c. 61, sec. 1. near 
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case of two-storey buildings these wooden frameworks 
always built before the masonry work is started. The 
of mortar is also very faulty. The commonly used 
tar consists of finely slaked lime, with no addition 
tever of quartz sand, but for cases of economy the lime 
ten adulterated with very fine river sand. 
fhe mason tests the soundness of every brick by hitting 
ith his knife-shaped trowel, and, like every Oriental 
esman, works slowly. Where stones are used, they are 
iys fitted into proper place on the outside and are 
ight to rest in the proper place by having little stones 
underneath them. As in the case of a mud wall, the 
yw part between the two outside layers is filled with 
echips. Only the outside edges are filled with mortar, 
the danger of collapsing in time is always present. 
j houses of burnt brick are usually not found in the 
try, but in the cities and larger market villages, because 
the wealthy can afford them. The great masses are 
entin stable-looking dwellings, whose floor is the earth, 
se walls are mud, and whose roofs are straw. The 
il house is divided into three equal parts by two beams 
3ing it horizontally on top of the masonry walls. Iu the 
of houses with straw roofs, a light framework is 
ed on these beams. 
ten weighted down with large stones. 


n the great plains the farmhouses are made entirely of | 


with flat roofs. Here the crossbeams rest on two 
dividing beams. On top of this is placed a layer of 
hum straw, and that is then covered over with loess. 
1 roofs need yearly renewing. 
can be used to defend the farms, the walls being some 
t higher than the roof, so in time of need the men can 
nto them armed, and thus fight from a sort of parapet. 
juse the rains are very disastrous to these walls, they 
often strengthened with a layer of tiles on the outside. 
difficulty with this construction is that the inner mud 
gives way and collapses when it gets wet, leaving only 
thin outer tile part standing. This usually results in 
wing the entire weight of the heavy roof on the light 
construction, and the whole house collapses. Many of 
2 flatroofed mud houses are destroyed during every 
, and whenever the rivers overflow the valleys practi- 
‘every house is ruined. There are no building laws or 
e regulations in China tending to better the class of 
‘eS now constructed and thus make living in them 
ee. 

t will be seen that the only opportunity manufacturers 
for the sale of building materials and hardware for use 
ng the Chinese is in supplying the cheapest quality of 
s. The articles which always command a sale are 
piron hinges, locks, screws, nails, bolts and corrugated 
toofing, which is now being used for the better class of 
ie$, Store-rooms, &c. Wire mosquito netting is also 
mginto more general use. All of these goods must, 
ever, be of the cheapest quality irrespective of strength, 
almost all of the goods mentioned find a sale because 
an be manufactured more cheaply by machinery than 
and labour, even where the wages of blacksmiths are 
about 10 cents a day. 

fodern sanitation has been recently introduced into 
gtau, and buildings both old and new are being fitted 
nth bath-room furnishings of the latest patterns. The 
3 dealing in these goods are entirely German and are 
tally inclined to use German goods. British manu- 
ired wares are, however, found on the market and find 
od sale. Chinaware closets of British and German 
ufacture retail on this market at approximately 15 dols 
oleté with washer and connections. Wall urinals cost 
(3 dols. to 7 dols., while those used in the public places 
nanufactured entirely of ename}led ware and are much 
per, Bath tubs are used generally and cost 20 dols. 
“ine, 39 dols. for cast-iron enamelled and 45 dols. for 
' steel enamelled ; washstands at 4 dols. to 16 dols. 

he Germans manufacture an arrangement for rapidly 
ing water for bath-rooms. These consist of large 
sht tanks a foot in diameter, under which is a small 
*,the water being connected in the usual way from 
Pipes. These tanks need only one or two small 
els full of coal, and will keep burning for an hour, 
Ing sufficient hot water for two or even three baths. 
using one tank full of water it is merely refilled and 
ina few moments is ready for a second bath. These 
used in every house in Tsingtau, and could be well 
duced with a little energy in the other ports of China 
te Tanning water is not used. The article costs at 
+ 40 dols, to 50 dols. 


Fy 


_ 


They are built so that | 


_ During the year 1906 stoves and grates were imported 
into China to the value of 178,402 taels (1 tael=83 cents), 
the largest portion of which, a value of 131,887 taels, 
coming from Germany. These stoves are used almost 
entirely by the European and other foreign residents of 
China, and only to a small extent by the Chinese natives. 
Small heating stoves are, however, gradually coming into 
use among the Chinese, and as coal becomes more plentiful 
throughout China there is every possibility that there will 
be a greatly increased call for these goods. The class of 
heating stoves used by the natives themselves are locally- 
produced brick structures built in the shape of a bed, 
and known as a “kang.” A fire is built under this 
and serves to keep the family partially warm when 
they sit or recline upon it. Charcoal braziers are also 
used in the better class houses, and a small charcoal 
brazier enclosed in a basket is worn under the clothing 
by the natives, suspended from the waist, and carried 
arouad with them wherever they may go. The better class 
of Chinese are now taking to the use of foreign stoves, 
generally of the type known as direct-draft surface burners, 
which sell at retail on the Shanghai market at about 


: S| 7 dols. 50 cents each. Cheaper imitations can be obtained 
To protect the roof from wind, it | 


for about 3 dols. or 4 dols. The larger stoves sell at higher 
prices, and are finding a sale among the Chinese wishing 
to secure a better class of article. The German stoves sell 


_on the Tsingtau market at the following prices :—Basket 


_ shaped, first quality, from 2 dols. 25 cents to 4 dols. each; 


second quality, from 1 dol. 70 cents to 3 dols. each ; upright 
shaped, first quality, from 6 dols. to 15 dols. each ; second 
quality, from 5 dols. to 10 dols. each; third quality, from 
4 dols. to 7 dols. 50 cents each ; fourth quality, from 2 dols. 


50 cents to 4 dols. 50 centseach. The demand is for cheap 


stoves, and the German makes appear to have preference 
over those of American manufacture from the fact that 
they use a smaller quantity of fuel. Fancy stoves would 
naturally command a better sale, but they are too expensive 
for the Chinese people. 


CHURCH BUILDING. 


HE Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlargemert, 
Building and Repairing of Churches and Chapels held 
a meeting on the roth inst. at the Society’s House, 7 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W., the Rev. Canon C. F. 
Norman in the chair. Grants of money varying in amount 
from 200/. to 10/. were made towards the building, enlarging 
or otherwise improving the accommodation of several 
churches. In addition to this the sum of 336/. was paid 
towards the repairs of nine churches from trust funds held 
by the Society. In the multitude of other claims it isa 
matter of regret that the Incorporated Church Building 
Society should be overlooked. At this season especially, 
when Christian charity is generally more widely dispensed 
than usual, it is earnestly hoped that attention may be 
directed, and that successfully, to the large work that is 
being carried on by the committee and the very much 
larger work that might be done if Churchmen would con- 
tribute more liberally to its funds. 


“ Cowper’s House,” a large, red-brick mansion at the east 
corner of Olney market place, Northamptonshire, under- 
went many regrettable alterations in the course of the last 
century. The year 1892 saw the chief “restoration,” when 
the bluest of slates replaced the old-fashioned red tiles, 
which are now, it is said, in the United States, roofing a 
replica of the poet’s old home. The trustees of the house 
had for long under consideration the project of altering 
the house to give it again as far as possible its eighteenth- 
century look. The work was begun some six months ago, 
under the direction of Mr. Alexander Anderson, architect, 
Northampton, and is now completed. The restoration, while 
not extensive, has been done with care and reverence. It 
concerns almost exclusively the exterior. The cement 
patching has been replaced by stone, matching the original 
stonework. The original side piers have been restored to 
their condition in Cowper’s time, as far as can be judged 
from the numerous old prints which Mr. Anderson studied 
on undertaking the work, His only recommendation which 
the trustees did not adopt was that tiles take the place of the 
slate roof. The builder concerned was Mr. W. Revitt, of 
Olney. 
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‘A MEMORIAL of the late Empress of Austria, who 
‘was murdered at Geneva, is to be erected in Trieste. 
Designs are sought in competition, and the character of 
the memorial is left to those who take part. The only 
condition that is specified is that there must be a bust 
in bronze of the Empress, which is to be cast in Austria. 
The outlay is to be about 8c,ooo crowns. There will 
be two competitions. The first designs are to be 
sent in before March 1, 1908, and the scale must be 
one-tenth fullsize. They are to besigned with a device, 
and the name of the artist is to be enclosed in an enve- 
velope bearing the same device on the outside. The 
jury of five will be composed of three sculptors who are 
professors of the Academy of Fine Arts in Vienna, 
the director of the Industrial School at Trieste, and 
M. PuLGHER Domenico, architect, of Trieste. They will 
select three designs, and the artists will prepare others 
at a scale of one-fifth full size before June 15, 1908. 
The second designs will become the property of the 
committee, and each of the authors will receive 1,000 
crowns. The design selected may be modified according 
to suggestions derived from the other projects. The 
secretary is M. Luici pE BerneticuH Tommasini, Trieste. 


Loyatty is strong in Scotland, and this may explain 
the desire to have the two offices of King’s Limner and 
King’s Sculptor, which are now vacant, filled by artists 
duly appointed. The Limner’s office goes back to the 
time of James VI., when ARNOLD BRonkHoRsT secured 
the dignity. His name is not, however, mentioned by 
Wa pote. In 1700 the position was held by a shopkeeper 
and in 1739 by an infantry captain. At a more recent time 
GrorGE IV. was anxious to uphold old offices, When 
he visited Edinburgh in 1822 Henry RarBuRN was 
made one of the knights, and in the following year 
became His Majesty’s Limner. Sir Davin also received 
the title. In 1841 Davin ALLAN succeeded to the office 
of Limner to the Queen, and was knighted. In 1850 
the iolder was Sir Joun Watson Gorpon. ‘The last 
Limner was Sir Noe, Paton. Apparently there has 
been only one Sculptor for Scotland, Sir Joun Steet, 
and the office has been vacant since his death in 1891. 
The appointments would be pleasing to the people of 
Scotland as well as to two artists, and as the emolu- 
ments are very modest, they would not cast much of a 
burden on taxpayers. 


It appears that the Paris Municipal Council intend to 
erect at the Franco-British exhibition a pavilion in which 
it is contemplated to display objects of historical interest 
connected with the city of Paris, together with plans, 
models and literature of municipal work and improve- 
ment undertaken by the Municipal Council. They 
have suggested that the London County Council should 
erect a similar pavilion.’ The project has been con- 
sidered by a sub-committee of the Council who have 
submitted a design of a pavilion, together with a list of 
objects which might form the exhibit to be displayed 
therein, the total estimated cost being 8,ooo0/. Having 
regard to the expense involved, the general purposes 
committee announced that they were not _ pre- 
pared to recommend the Council to adopt the 
proposal, and directed that the executive committee 
of the exhibition should be so informed. The sum 
mentioned would not largely increase the debt 
of the Metropolis, and the educational advantages 
derived from it might be worth the expenditure. 
Evidently the Paris Municipal Council are: eager to 
display evidence of the system which is adopted in the 
administration of Paris. To some extent it would be 
possible for the London County Council to exhibit 
plans, models, diagrams, apparatus which would 
compare favourably with those produced in Paris, and 
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in some of them London could claim superiority. 
certain shortcomings of our Metropolis would-be m 
fest, and in that way questions. would arise whe, 
reforms might not be introduced. The elected author . 
of both cities are fond of making visits with the profes 
object of investigating institutions. The two pavil, 
would serve to impart similar lessons to those - 
supply the money in both capitals. That end is lily 
to be attained, for the general purposes commnittee hy 
withdrawn their opposition in deference to the majc| 
of the Council. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, __ 


THE HENRY BRASS MEMORIAL CHURCH, LONDON ROAD, REDE. 
SURREY. 


ae design was submitted for competition ope | 
local architects as a memorial to the late } 
Henry Brass, of Redhill, and was one of three selex 
by the assessor, Mr. W. H. Seru-Smirn, F.R.I.B\ 
for final adjudication. In the conditions the commie 
desired accommodation for 650 people at a cost of 2 
per sitting, and proposed that the church be buil 
brick with stone dressings and tiled roof. The des 
is based on the English Perpendicular Gothic, ‘3 
materials for the exterior are red bricks with weathe 
and undercut joints, with dressings of Weldon st 
the roof tiled and the doors in oak. Internally, a: 
stones and dressings in Ham Hill stone, roof timtr 
in pitch-pine left clean from plane and chisel, wall-pl: 
in oak, flooring of pitch-pine, those to passages of hed 
wood or tiles, floor of chancel tile or marble.  Heatis 
low-pressure hot-water system. The estimated cosh 
the building as given by a qualified quantity surve: 
was 6,668/, for a seating accommodation for 658, i 
this sum excluded the upper part of the tower, wi! 
the committee propose to leave for the present. _ 


ADDITION TO HOSPITAL, GRAVESEND, 


ALMSHOUSES, GRAVESEND. 


NORWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD: THE HALL. 


HIS house occupies a very fine position on hi 
ground in a well-timbered park ; the exterior 
faced with York stone; the roofs are tiled w 
Broseley tiles. The hall is panelled to a height)! 
10 feet with oak, with a carved mantel and overmanil, 
the ceiling being divided into panels by oak beats, 
carried by fluted pilasters. The dining-room 1s a 
oak panelled with oak mantelpiece, the ceiling le 
plaster with projecting oak beams. The morning-ro 
has mahogany dado, screens, bookcases and ‘mant- 
piece, with plain ceiling and enriched cornice. All te 
woodwork to drawing-room is finished with wh 
enamel, the inglenook, ceiling and -decorative we 
being in fibrous plaster, all finished white. The wh 
of the woodwork in billiard-room, including screen a 
mantel, is of fumigated oak; the ceiling, which 
arched, is of fibrous plaster, divided into panels by 5 
ribs carried on brackets. The staircase 1s of 0% 
Mrs. Kaye’s bedroom has specially designed fitmers 
all in inlaid mahogany. The floors of all receptic 
rooms and hall are of solid oak parquet. The vestibu, 
loggia and conservatory have all marble mosaic pavil 
The whole of the walling was carried out by Mess:- 
Matutnson & Sons and Mr. Borromtey, the carpente> 
work being done by the estate workmen. ae 
Burt & Ports supplied the-iron casements. The wh¢ 
of the work was designed and carried out as ; 
superintendence of Mr. J. HATCHARD SMITH, F.R.LDB. 
of 41 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


MYHOLME, MERRY HILL ROAD, BUSHEY. 


¢, , 1907.] 


HE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
{EETING of the Association was held on Friday 
wening last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. Walter 
president, in the chair. 

as announced that the annual dinner of the Camera 
etching Club would be held at the Café Monico on 
lay, January 23rd. . 

J. R. Young, of Belfast, was elected a member. 

the motion of the President, votes of thanks were 
to Mr. Hugh Stannus for a donation of pencil portrait 
s made by him in 1878, and to Mr. H. F. Waring 
ater-colour drawing of a portion of Hampton Court 


Frank Kyicut read the following paper, illustrated 
erm Slides, written by Mr. Arthur Keen, who was 
to attend :— 


‘Sir C. Wren’s City of London Churches. 


buildings I want to discuss this evening are the 
s built in the Classic manner by Sir Christopher 
a the City of London, and I may say at the outset 
ropose to look at them entirely from the architectural 
opposed to the archzeological. An interesting paper 
dhere lately by Mr. Oliver, in which a great deal 
mation was given about the ancient history of the 
sand ecclesiastical establishments of London, and 
ning I want to consider the buildings as matters of 
me) ae 


of the chief considerations I had in mind in choosing 
ject was the fact that these churches, which ought to 
by all as one of the chief glories of London, are year 
getting fewer in number, and as I take it that the 
y to check the destruction is to develop and educate 
; body of public opinion, I feel that every architect 
do what he can to influence general opinion and 
e public realise how great and irreparable is the 
tis taking place. 
0 built forty-nine churches in the City besides re- 
or adding to others, and at the present time eighteen 
iappeared, three having been destroyed within the 
‘years. This year the church of St. Peter le Poer, 
(true, built by Wren, has been sold and demolished : 
lough it was not a fine church, its loss is to be 
J because it was the only instance in London, as far 
w, of a church lighted entirely from the top. It 
teular church with a domed ceiling springing off a 
yus cornice, and having acircular eye at the top with 
lover it. The light was beautifully diffused and 
't was altogether good. 
I call attention to the City Churches’ Preservation 
of which my friend, Mr. A. E. Moore, is the 
y secretary, as a useful agency, and one that all 
‘s Should join? There is no subscription, and 
5 are held, I believe, only when particular occasion 
‘The intention is to have a good list of names of 
‘aterested in the matter, so as to be able to bring 
® to bear when it is required. The Society has 
Strumental in saving St. Mildred’s, All Hallows, 
1 Street, and St. Mary Woolnoth, and it ought to 
{ong support from our profession when, if ever, 
wehes are threatened. The secretary’s address is 
thall Street. 
itis well known that Wren’s churches were built 
nthe sites and often on the actual foundations of 
rothic churches—such churches, for instance, as 
¥s, Hart Street; St. Helen’s or St. Giles’s, Cripple- 
me of the few that survived the Fire—and this fact 
‘nto greater prominence the wonderful power of 
displayed by the architect. His work was that of 
"4 new departure entirely. For, although the 
manner had become general by his time—as 
d by Such work as the old street fronts at 
en Green, dated 1658, treated with brick pilasters 
“lassie cornice—it must be remembered that the 
FSt. Catherine Cree, built by his immediate pre- 
Inigo Jones, was in all essentials a Gothic church, 
€ven such Gothic work as the fan tracery vaulting 
} Staircase of Christ Church, Oxford, was possible 
28 L's reign (1640). , 
teat Point that strikes one is that all these churches 
OS; new and original as they wete, show no un- 
or hesitation, and the variety of types that’ they 
1S quite extraordinary, whatever standpoint they 
"ded from. Wren was a scholarly man and an 
‘hinker In all departments of his work and study. 
| distinction in all branches of science as it was 
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understood in those days; so much so that Evelyn spoke of 
him as “that rare and early prodigy of universal science.” 
But his versatility and imagination are shown even more in 
the variety and originality of his City of London churches. 
Here is a view of an old London Gothic church, Al 
Hallows, Barking; here, a plan of another, St. Olave’s, 
Hart Street. Here is Inigo Jones’s church, which you will 
see is still a Gothic building expressed more or less in 
Classic language, and here is one of Wren’s first efforts— 
the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, 1671 (exterior, detail, and 
interior). 

Of course, it has to be remembered that Wren went to 
France the year before the Fire of London, and saw work 
by Bernini and other Classic men; but his originality is 
remarkable enough even in face of this. And it may be 
pointed out that the building in Paris that is most like 
Wren’s work—the Hotel des Invalides—was not begun 
until five years after Wren’s visit, and neither St. Sulpice 
nor the Panthéon was built. 

Now as to the scheme or general arrangement of the 
churches regarded as interiors rather than exteriors. They 
comprise buildings of all sizes from about 76 feet by 40 feet 
(St. Matthew, Friday Street) up to about 144 feet by go feet 
(Christ Church, Newgate), and many types of plan from the 
simple oblong without a column or recess up to the full 
three-aisled example like St. Peter’s, Cornhill, or the many- 
columned St. Stephen’s, Walbrook—some with galleries, 
some without, and some with chancels more or less after 
the Gothic fashion, but mostly without. Wren had a fine 
feeling for the difference in scale that exists between 
Gothic and Classic design, and he seems to have felt 
instinctively that the effect of length and comparative 
narrowness given by a Gothic interior was out of harmony 
with the bigness of treatment required by the “ good Roman 
manner” in which he worked, and therefore he generally 
threw the whole space into the general scheme in preference 
to treating the chancel as an adjunct or a separate feature. 
Take such a church as St. Anne and St. Agnes to exemplify 
this. It is only 53 feet square inside, but if treated after 
the Gothic fashion it would no doubt have had its nave and 
aisles and chancel with their arcading and chancel arch, 
clerestory windows, buttresses, open timber roof and other 
accessories. Instead of this it has merely four columns 
and two great barrel-vaults intersecting over a central 
square, and the result is a fine, dignified architectural effect. 
Even when the building was large there was seldom ‘a 
chancel or at most a mere square or shallow recess as at 
St. Bride’s or St. James’s Garlick Hythe. 

The various churches may be divided into classes accord- 
ing to the arrangement of their ground plans, or by reference 
to the treatment of their vaulting—or rather of their ceilings 
—for as the vaults are formed in plaster they must, I sup- 
pose, be called ceilings. 

Taking the ground plans first, it may be pointed out that 
there are hardly any instances where the tower enters into 
the architectural treatment of the interior ; perhaps the only 
one left is St. Martin’s, Ludgate Hill, and even there it 
forms merely one of a series of three great arched openings 
that occur along the south side of the church. Generally 
the tower is used either as an entrance lobby or vestry, 
and if it comes within the main walls of the church it 
shares with an organ recess, and perhaps a staircase, a 
strip taken off from the main area and having little connec- 
tion with the design of the rest, as at St. Swithun’s. 

The simplest form of plan is that which shows in the 
interior a mere oblong without columns or recesses, such as 
St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, or St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. 
Then there is a similar plan with the addition of a recess 
such as St. Clement, Eastcheap. Then the same form with 
a fully developed aisle like St. Margaret, Lothbury, or 
St. Vedast. And next, of course, the central nave and 
two aisles, either with or without clerestory windows—a 
good form of church where galleries are wanted, but treated 
very successfully by Wren in both ways. St. Andrew 
Wardrobe and St. Magnus the Martyr are good examples 
(or St. Bride’s). Then we have the square or approximate 
square with an inside square formed of four columns ; this 
is a very interesting class, and we shall have more to say 
about it later. And lastly, we get the domed church in 
various forms; the dome springing off the walls or oft 
columns, or in the orthodox fashion by means of penden- 
tives over the angles of a square or octagon. — In this class 
I might call attention to the two churches of St. Benet Fink 
and St. Antholin. Neither of them remains for us to see, 
but the interiors of both must have been among the most 
delightful of Wren’s works. Both had elliptical domes 
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standing on columns with an aisle running right round 
behind them. Iu St. Benet Fink there were six columns, 
and between each two was thrown an arch which ran back 
as a barrel-vault butting against the wall, and the four 
small corner spaces had flat ceilings. The dome was of a 
full high pitch with a central lantern for light, and the effect 
of support given to it by the transverse barrel vaults all 
round it must have been very marked. The barrel ceilings 
stood on a cornice and architrave from the column to the 
wall in each case, and the dome rose off a strongly marked 
cornice. The church stood where the Peabody Statue now 
stands, behind the Royal Exchange, and it was removed 
under an Act for “improving the approach to London 
Bridge,” but as it stood in a street that runs in another 
direction, it is difficult to see how this purpose was served. 

St. Antholin’s, sold and destroyed in 1875 under the 
Union of Benefices Act to help to pay for two other churches, 
was similar to the last in the arrangement of its plan, but 
the dome was much larger and higher in proportion to the 
rest of the building, and the columns, instead of carrying 
arches and barrel-vaults, were finished with an entablature, 
from the cornice of which the dome started; and the aisles 
behind the columns had flat ceilings, with beams running 
from the columns to the angles. The dome had a rise of 
about 16 feet, and was lighted by four bull’s-eye windows. 
Except as regards the shape of its plan and the fact that the 
columns were isolated, the treatment of the dome was very 
much like that of St. Swithun’s, Cannon Street, and the 
general composition must have been very picturesque and 
interesting. 

In all three classes there is endless change in the use of 
ordinary architectural forms: simple columns carrying 
entablatures, columns carrying arches, columns with arches 
between them, piers carrying galleries and running up to 
form a nave arcade, and other combinations. 

Let us take St. Bride’s as a very beautiful and fully- 
developed example, and one in which great attention has 
been given to details. It has a wide nave and aisles in five 
bays, and a central tower at the west end with a staircase 
on either side. The arcade is carried by coupled columns 
not quite separated from each other, and having a projecting 
pilaster on each side to support the gallery. Then comes a 
good strong entablature binding the columns together so as 
to form a good seating for the arcade, aud immediately 
above the arcade springs the semicircular ceiling with 
circular clerestory windows breaking into it. The aisles 
have groined vaults springing at the same level as the nave 
arcade. The whole design is sound, sensible and obvious, 
and on the negative side there is nothing whatever to take 
exception to. On the other hand, however, we have every 
characteristic of a good design illustrated; beautiful pro- 
portion without any loss of freedom, fine broad effects of 
light and shade combined with good interesting detail, 
great judgment in the handling of such awkward féatures 
as the transverse arches that cut into the main vault, 
refinement and strength in every part, picturesqueness, in 
fact, all of the “essentials” that Mr. Belcher has dealt with 
in his book, and all attained with apparently the greatest 
ease. The manner in which the gallery fronts are carried 
and the treatment of their detail are quite admirable; the 
organ is a fine feature and splendidly placed. 

The class consisting of four interior columns within the 
square of the external walls is interesting on account of the 
great diversity of treatment that the principle lends itself 
to. For instance, St. George’s, Botolph Lane—now, most 
unhappily, destroyed—belonged really to the class of central 
nave and two aisles, because the columns carried a barrel- 
vault running from end to end of the building, with clere- 
story windows cut into it; and the spaces to north and 
south were actual aisles with flat ceilings over them. 

St Martin’s, Ludgate Hill, on the other hand, forms two 
narrow-barrel vaults intersecting in the centre so as to form 
a cross. And St. Mary-at-Hill again becomes a central 
square covered by a dome on pendentives with arched 
recesses on the four sides and flat ceilings in the corners. 
The possible combinations arising out of sucha plan are 
endless; with the interchanging of columns and piers, 
arches and entablatures, vaults, domes and flat ceilings, 
clerestories, wall lighting and lanterns ; and when one con- 
siders how well adapted it is for congregational purposes 
{and particularly in Nonconformist churches) the plan is 
worth careful attention. 

“ Of the domed plans the noblest, of course, is St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, and one need never be weary of 
studying and admiring the skill on the one hand and the 
instinct for beauty on the other with which this interior is 
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managed. Among other things this church illustrat 
a characteristic that always appeals to me as a « 
and interesting one in Wren‘s interiors—I tinea 
extreme picturesqueness. The freedom of treatm, 
breadth of light and shade, the boldness and dignity, 
essential parts, and the general interest of the comp 
together with the beauty of the carved and mould: 
work, the quaintness and charm of the old brass char! 
and iron sword rests, the touches of gold on sto. 
plaster, all combine to produce delightful subjects 
painter. a 

St. Martin’s, with its three great deep arches | 
beautiful columns and entablatures, is another good e)} 
and St. Bride’s is another. And the octagon dome 
Swithun’s until a year or two ago was another. | 
decorated in a wonderful old grey-blue colour relic, 
toned with gold in the happiest manner possible, | 
unfortunately disappeared.a year or two ago in favo 
scheme of decoration about which I need not oh 


— 


to say that it has taken all the expression out of the 
of the church, and made the dome look flat and 
instead of, as it was before, full pitched and vigorou: 

It occurs to me to point out here one great ele; 
difference between Wren’s work and much of eyen \ 
of modern work, and one that I think is much in his 
It is the way in which he treated walls in broad, ur 
surfaces. He made but little use of pilasters, ¢ 
columns, panels, rusticated quoins, and other dey 
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which wall surfaces are commouly “ relieved” anc 
nowadays. The Gothic revival, with its buttress 
ribs, its wall shafts and panelling, has left the mode 
of architects with an uneasy feeling that every div 
a building should be expressed on its outer wal, 
every feature occurring high up should grow out of: 
thing below, so that many breaks and projectio} 
ornamental details possessing very little reference) 
struction or even to intelligent design appear on 1 
sides of their walls to the destruction of al ereal 
dignity. In fact, the tendency is to over-design buili 
which is a thing that Sir Christopher Wren never di 
was content to leave a good thing alone without atte) 
to make it better; and none of his buildings gi: 
impression that he regarded them as his last al 
perhaps his only chance of distinguishing himself, 
Now as regards the design of the ceilings of 
churches: as I have said before, the buildings may 1; 
arranged in well-marked classes by taking ve ale 
forms and treatinent of their ceilings as the basis « 
parison, and it would not be difficult to deal witht 
Viollet-le-Duc and many others have dealt with 
vaulting, showing a gradual evolution from the s 
types of flat and coved ceilings up to the complex, sc 
ally-designed and admirably beautiful vaulted and 
ones, only this method would not in the present case) 
historical one—that is to say, the simplest forms co} 
be shown to be the earliest. For instance, St. Beni 
(1673) with its domed ceiling, is earlier than St. ly 
Cole Abbey (1677) with its flat one. However, loo! 
the matter as a question of design, there are man) 
between such a treatment as that of St. Peters, C; 
with its great barrel-vault over the nave and its trai) 
vaults over the aisles, and the flat ceiling with a cov. 
it that occurs in so many instances. The cove. b) 
large, it has vaults cutting into it, it becomes associat 
regular groined vaults which cover. recessed spaces. | 
the barrel-vault is used in all kinds of ways; }) 
uninterruptedly from end to end as at St. Peter's, C! 
it has arches cutting into it as at St. Mary-le-Bow, 
sects as at St. Anne and St. Agnes, it leads up toa ¢ 
at St. Stephen’s or St. Mildred’s ; and in all cases the! 
tect has dealt with the particular form in the easy, une‘ 
way of a master. oo ge 
Let us start by accepting three leading classes—' 
ceiling, the vaulted ceiling and the dome. Of the fir 
we have St. Nicholas Cole Abbey as a good exampl 
ceiling divided into panels by beams crossing eacl 
The walls are divided into five bays by tat Pt 
carrying a big entablature, and the beams, of course; 
spond with these pilasters. The west end of the 
has three big arches, one into the tower and the | 
containing the organ gallery, with pilasters betweet, 
and the effect of these arches and the richly-detail | 
work of the doorways and organ seen in compatist 
the simplicity of the interior generally is fine and im) 
Indeed, the whole church is interesting as am xaly 
judicious and effective design, a fine interior produce, 


> 
te 
) 


y simple materials. Then we. may take 
rlick Hythe as an example of the flat ceiling 
und it, and this church shows the cove in its 

shly-developed forin, divided up into a series of 
oper ings over the window heads, and with barrel- 
- the wide centre bay cutting into the cove and 
tt of transepts. Mr. Birch, speaking of this 
book, regrets that the light is obscured by 
ned glass and by the decorative colours being 
he church has now been redecorated and is 
y light. I think the view we have of the interior 
‘at once that the composition would have been 
r if there had been no light at all in the aisles. 
: yery Narrow, and a good, strong shadow in them 
ave been effective in itself and would have 
ted the transept effect of the wide central bays. 
ide of this church is very fine and would make a 
of drawings. : 
sdast’s Church, close to the General Post Office, is 
cood example of a coved ceiling, and it has some 
odelled plasterwork in bold relief introduced in 
ings of the cove and the ceiling panelling. The 
t of the south side of the nave, with its simple 
olumns and its broad wall surface above the arches, 
dlesson in strong, unaffected design. There is 
gvery dignified and satisfying about it, and it is 
it a fine interior is marred by the east wall not 
right angles to the rest of the building. We have 
example of the fine effect resulting from a dark 
tasting with a well-lighted nave. 
ar treatment occurs in St. Clement’s Church, 
‘deep shadow and the organ standing in the centre 
ess mask the fact that the south wall is atan acute 
the west. The present arrangement is not the 
one, but the gallery that formerly occupied the 
suld have had the same effect. 
lost hesitate to offer St. Peter’s, Cornhill, as an 
of the type of church with a great unbroken 
ult from end to end of the nave, because the church 
recently decorated in such a way as to take much 
ity out of it, and to contradict the general lines of 


ator seems to have been actuated by the single 
arating each particular detail from its surround- 
at every moulding and panel, archivolt, rib and 
a different colour from the ground on which it is 
| the architect’s design is cut up into strips and 
f colour. One thing in particular that strikes the 
$s that the large modelled wreaths applied to the 
face of the vault by some error of judgment on 
f the plasterer, no doubt, are seen in their dis- 
with painful distinctness. They could easily 
eated in such a way as to be hardly noticed, 
ator’s principles seem to have been stronger 
idgment. However, leaving the pink and green 
yout of the question for a moment, we may call 
tothe main features of the design of the building. 
ave and two aisles in five bays. The arcades have 
‘epiers and semicircular arches crowned by a fine 
then comes a plinth with projecting dies to mark 
and then a fully-panelled and ribbed barrel-vault. 
gorous effect of support and strength is given by 


ng of the aisles—transverse barrel-vaults running | 


eS arches of the arcade, and carried in their 
wehes thrown from the piers to the aisle walls. 
ore direct or obvious could be imagined, and 
nore successful or satisfying. There is no light 
di Ithe ceiling of the nave, but the aisles have 
bs 1 dows, and there are numerous windows in 
Nall, so that the interior is fully lighted. All the 


os of the church are good, the pulpit, the 


. 
€n, which runs right across the church, the organ 
allery it stands on, all are of the best kind, and 


cee 
5 
: 


one for a modern designer to base his studies on. 
Ty-le-Bow is an interior that approximates to the 
\seneral treatment, but it has vaults cutting into 
Darrel. St. James’s, Piccadilly, of which we have 
though it is not in the City, is another. 

*ry fine example of a three-aisled church with a 
ling over the nave, we may take St. Andrew 
My judgment a fine interior in every way, 
mple of the use of galleries. Good, square 
lers carry the gallery, and then run up as 
anelled posts or columns of rather slender 
arry the vaulting. The transverse arch of 
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urch is a fine architectural conception, and an | 
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the groined vaults over the aisles runs through into the 
nave vault so as.to forma kind of nave arcade, and the 
effect of it is extremely refined and interesting. These 
vaults are plain, but the one over the nave is richly 
decorated with surface paneliing and ribs, and a certain 
well-judged emphasis is given to it by the nave projecting 
slightly beyond the aisles at both ends. There is a fine 
organ in a west gallery carried on Tuscan columns. The 
ceiling of this church is finished in dead white throughout, 
and it could be very much improved by a little coloured 
decoration. The lighting is done by a double range of 
windows in the north and south aisle walls, anda big east 
window. 

Time will not allow us to examine the various churches 
with clerestory windows to the nave, and with endless inter- 
changing of entablatures and arcades, piers and columns, 
groining and flat ceilings, although there are many that are 
worth careful study. We will pass on to one or two views 
of churches on the four-column plan which will be interest- 
ing. The two churches of St. Anne and St. Agnes and St. 
Martin, Ludgate Hill, are both of them fine examples—one 
wide and low, and the other narrow and lofty—both of them 
with flat ceilings in the corners, and segmental vaults inter- 
secting over the crossing. St. Anne’s presents a fine dignified 
effect, combined with a certain homely picturesqueness that 
is very pleasing, and it is such a building as might well be 
adopted in the present day. 

St. Martin’s is a more architectural interior and a stately 
composition and a well-designed church in all aspects. The 
lighting of these churches is very satisfactory, and the con- 
trast between the deep shadows in the corners and the light 
in the centre portions is a good feature in the design. 

The other church of this kind that is left standing is St. 
Mary-at-Hill, Billingsgate. It is in the Greek cross plan in 
its purest form—that is to say, with a well-defined square 
in the centre covered by a dome on pendentives. When 
allowance is made for the use that this church is put to by 
the Church Army with its magic-lantern sheets, grama- 
phones, band, teacups, and other accessories of popular 
religion, it must be felt to be one of the most beautiful 
buildings in London. With the exception of the east front, 
the exterior does not call for notice ; it was mostly rebuilt 
early in the nineteenth century, and it will be noticed at 
once that a great deal of work was done inside the church 
at the same time, the details of the vaulting being obviously 
later than Wren’s time. They lack the boldness and ease 
of the earlier work, although they are sound and refined, 
and handled with a good feeling for scale. The width of 
the central aisles is but 24 feet, the whole church inside 
being but 61 feet wide, but the treatment of the few parts 
that form the composition makes it impressive and dignified. 
There is most beautiful joinerywork in the church, and 
some well-designed ironwork, and I hope it may one day 
form the subject of one of the Fletcher bursary drawings. 

Before we come to the more elaborate of the domed 
churches there is one church to be mentioned as a kind of 
intermediate treatment, a very beautiful one, although quite 
small. This is St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, already alluded 
to as having the simplest possible plan, but presenting a 
beautiful interior. It has a flat dome in the centre of its 
length, of the full width of the church, 36 feet, carried on 
four pendentives contained between four arches forming the 
central square ; wall’ arches to the north and south, and 
actual vaults to the east and west, carried on corbels and 
arches so as to dispense with a continuous cornice—which 
would have been an awkward feature to deal with on 
account of the high windows. All the plasterwork treated 
in the usual bold, masterly fashion, effective, in spite of the 
doubtful light of the City, and contributing very well to the 
scale adopted. It may be pointed out that the freedom of 
the plaster detail in these churches of Wren’s is very valu- 
able in masking the irregular spacing and unequal angles 
that arise out of the awkward shape of the sites in many 
cases. In this particular church there are irregularities 
that are not readily found out except by careful study. The 
organ is in a fine west gallery, under which is the entrance 
vestibule screened off by beautiful panelling and Ionic 
columns. Almost everything in the church is interesting 
and well designed—pulpit, reredos, font, chandeliers and 
some good ironwork and wall tablets. The lead spire, too, 
is a good example. 

The two domed churches of St. Swithun and St. Mary 
Abchurch are almost precisely similar in plan, a square with 
a tower outside it at one corner, and a recess the same 
cepth with tower, but utterly different in the method of de- 
sign adopted. . Each has a column dividing the recess, and 
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at St. Swithun’s the column is repeated by seven half- 
columns so as to form the corners of an octagon. Round 
the octagon is a rich entablature very fully detailed, and 
this entablature carries an octagon dome ribbed in the 
angles and panelled and decorated on all sides. The width 
of the cctagon is 43 feet between the columns. 

In the other church corbels in the form of capitals take 
the place of columns, and arches are formed between them 
with pendentives carrying a big circular cornice from which 
the dome springs, the dome and its pendentives forming 
a full hemisphere. The surface of the dome, as you pro- 
bably all know very well, has painted decorations by Sir 
James Thornhill, representing the heavenly choir, but they 
have become so black that they can only be seen with great 
difficulty even on a sunny day, in spite of four windows in 
the dome, and a judicious cleaning would probably be well 
worth doing. The arches under the dome run back into 
the west recess in the form of barrel-vaults, and where the 
corners of the square occur a mitre is formed and the sur- 
face of the vault twisted and forced into forming an arch on 
each face of the square, in which a window is set. It is 
the kind of contrivance that we are accustomed to in Gothic 
vaulting, where the ribs run in true curves and the fillings 
twist themselves into any required shape; but we hardly 
expect to find itin the work of a great mathematician like 
Wren, and the appearance of it is more curious than beau- 
tiful. The work altogether is of the most haphazard and 
uncertain kind, and irregularities occur in all directions. 
Wren has been called the last of the Gothic architects—in 
consequence of his versatility and imagination in design— 
and the Gothic spirit shows itself also in the calm indiffer- 
ence shown here and in many other churches to the laws 
which govern the development and intersection of curves. 
In St. Mary Abchurch, again, the interior is full of beauti- 
ful things—the organ front is a fine one, and the font, with 
beautiful little figures of the Evangelists on its cover, is a 
gem of design. 

With regard to St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, we may cer- 
tainly say it is one of the finest interiors in London, and 
most people must feel that there are few more perfect 
architectural compositions to be seen anywhere. The 
scheme of it consists, briefly, in a dome carried on an 
octagon of eight columns, and from four faces of the octagon 
run out the chancel, the nave and two transepts. Then 
four columns are added to form the octagon into a square 
below the entablature, and between these and the columns 
of the octagon run out aisles to the nave and chancel ; then, 
in order that the dome may stand on disengaged columns 
instead of partly on columns and partly on pilasters, the 
north and south walls are kept a little distance from the 
aisle columns so as to form a second aisle each side. To 
my mind there are three things that detract to some extent 
from the success of the design—first, a certain weakness in 
the springing of the eight arches that carry the dome; 
second, the fact that the entablature stops where it reaches 
the walls, except at the west end, instead of running along 
them ; and third, that the outer aisles are narrower than 
the inner ones. Mr. Penrose, by dint of industrious study, 
found well-defined proportions existing between the various 
dimensions of the building; but surely, if the site had been 
wider these outer aisles would have been allowed the 
benefit of it. It is no doubt ingenious to discover that 
certain proportions in a building are as four to seven and 
seven to ten, and so forth, but one has an uneasy feeling 
that they might equally well have been four to six and 
seven to nine, especially when it is remembered that 
the whole effect of proportion may be varied at once 
by the use of circular features instead of square 
‘ones, by difference in projections, by colour, by surface 
‘decoration and many other things. However, the aisles 
serve the main purpose that the designer must 
have had in view—of detaching the dome and _ its 
columns from the walls—and their narrowness is not a 
serious defect. The points of excellence in the design are 
too numerous to mention; the freshness of it, the skill in 
composition, the sense of strength and firmness given by 
the boldly-modelled entablature and the deep shadows 
behind it, the richness of the many columns, and the fine 
comparison between the elaboration of the dome and the 
Simplicity of the vaults that lead up to it. Added to these 
are the richness and beauty of the organ, the pulpit, the 
font—which, again, has little carved standing figures on the 
oak cover of it—the reredos, and the panelling round the 
walls. And not the least of the good qualities of this church 
are the dignity and solemnity which suggest its purpose and 
intensify the influence of its service. It may be as well to 
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suitable for the requirements of the time and climate- 
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add that the present square bases of the columns 
the original ones, but were formed in 1887, I bel: 
the authority of an old drawing of the interior, in - 
the old octagonal ones. This was at the time when 
high pews were removed by Mr. Penrose and rep} 
the present benches. Whether the change of seat! 
such an advantage as is commonly thought is (| 
question.. I have heard it said by those who % 
church before the alteration that the proportions wer 
with the high pews, and I* am disposed to think ¢ 
view of the matter is correct. ‘oe 
There are many more churches to which J migt! 
and much more might be said about those I have de: 
but we have seen a fairly representative selection o 
and I hope sufficiently interesting ones to show th: 
churches of Sir Christopher Wren’s are valuable enc! 
architectural monuments for the most jealous car| 
exercised in the preservation of them from injury or ¢ 
tion. The plea that they are little used and that for the 
one it is possible to build three or four useful chileche 
suburbs, is an utterly unworthy one, fit, as a write 
Saturday Review has pointed out, to be classed with t 
that was once made for an alabaster box of ointmel 
precious, which might have been sold for 300 pen: 
i 
i 


given to the poor. I have no doubt we could ext 
the rates of London for ever by letting Hyde f 
building plots, or we could finance a missionary soc 
selling the Crown jewels. There is no limit to the « 
tion that may be done if the merely utilitarian prin} 
admitted. The people who built these churches hz 
weakened and impoverished by civil war, by plag: 
fire, and they were in constant danger from their é 
across the sea, and yet they made the sacrifice th 
required to build them. If their descendants in the { 
London suburbs want churches, let them pay foi 
themselves or show their richer brethren good rea) 
doing so. They have no right to rob an historic city: 
memorials of those who made it great, no right to > 
the beauty they cannot replace, and no right, I th 
deprive those who do use them—there are very may 
can testify, who day by day come into these chur! 
say their prayers and to rest and meditate—of their 
from the worry and hurry of City life. Mary Howitt. 
express the matter better than any words of mine cz 

Mr. Puitie NorMAN in some notes upon the | 


wrote :—A dire catastrophe is apt to call forth the e 
of the master mind that can grapple with it. This 5 
case when, after the Great Fire of 1666, - # 
Wren, at that time hardly a professional architect, 
his attention to the City. He first produced a PI 
general rebuilding, which would have given free si 
his genius, though at the same time destroying mau 
with the past. The chief public buildings were | 
been grouped round the Royal Exchange, which wou 
formed an important centre, St. Paul’s Cathedralt 
approached from the east by two broad converging | 
A river quay in part adorned by the City Halls woul 
extended from Blackfriars to the Tower of London 
the churches were to occupy commanding and 
sites, their burial-grounds being outside the City. 
minds were not ripe for such a change; the a 
breadth of streets would have entailed a large displa 
of the population. The difficulty of adjusting private! 
would also have been extreme, and so the City grevs 
more or less on its old irregular lines. To Wren, hy 
was assigned the task of rebuilding or repairing D! 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, but if one includes St. Mary Wi 
and St. Sepulchre (both only repaired), no fewer the 
two City churches. In carrying out this work he 
unique opportunity which he turned to marvellous ar 
Living at a time when the principles of Gothie arch 
had completely died out, he accepted the Classic ! 
but from them he evolved more or less a style of his) 


is most distinctly marked in all his works. It 1s 
originality, this power of adapting himself to cireum* 
that he diverges from his great predecessor Inigo 
who had studied in Italy (Wren never going beyond I 
and who had more completely assimilated the teac | 
Vitruvius and the example of Palladio. Helped by his! 
ledge of mathematics and geometry, he was also’) 
skilful constructor. His churches were made for Pr 
worship as it wa3 understood in his day. What ee 
on the subject is clearly set forth in his own words, 

“Tt would be vain to make a parish church larger th’ 
all who are present can both hear and see. The Rot 
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d may build larger churches ; it is enough if they hear 
urmur of the Mass and see the elevation of the Host, 
irs are to be fitted for auditories.” 
* Christopher started with no school of artists or 
nen to help him in the detail of his buildings. 
ver, as time went on he gathered together round him 
sapable men as Strong the master mason, Jennings 
rpenter, Tijou the metal worker, Grinling Gibbons 
reated quite a school of English carving, Sir James 
hill, and others, so that he could use appropriate 
lishment as far as the means at his disposal 
allow. Following the example set him in the 
val City churches, he seldom built construc- 
chancels, but usually formed a quasi-chancel by 
carved screen standing upon the pews, which 
me sort represented the ancient rood-loft, At 
ows the Great and St. Peter’s, Cornhill, there were 
mportant screens. Pews and galleries, when occurring 
ancient churches, had been usually of the nature of 
excrescences, but both formed an integral part of his 
; for although in a letter printed in the “ Parentalia” 
d that he would have preferred benches to pews, for 
easons which are there given, he followed the then 
gfashion. The organ, when introduced, was enclosed 
ndsome case, and was placed in a gallery at the west 
so occupied by the choir. The pulpits were finely 
and with their large sounding-boards looked very 
ant. At the east end was a high carved oak altar- 
isually surmounted by the Royal arms and flanked 
Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, 
‘paintings of Moses and Aaron. The fonts were 
vasin-shaped vases supported on baluster shafts, and 
as a rule a well-carved oaken cover. Where a site 
dden away in an obscure corner he lavished his 
nthe interior. Inside, alas! these great works 
great Protestant architect have most of them 
terribly falsified by a _ succession of ignorant 
steless alterations. A common defect with the 
ed” Wren churches is that by the addition of deeply 
d glass—often also by the blocking of windows— 
ve become extremely dark, so that it is necessary to 
ays using gas or electric light, the former most de- 
e of masonry. Upon a careful study, the rect- 
‘lead lines of Wren’s glazing, at first sight a trivial 
will be found an essential element of his design. 
jury, therefore, done to the churches by the intro- 
of stained glass having irregular leading cannot be 
timated. The introduction of machine-made tiles, 
sas standards of pseudo-Gothic design, may also be 
‘ed among the abominations which have disfigured 
‘churches. It is only by visiting a succession of 
nd by piecing together what one sees, that it is 
! f0 conjure up in “the mind’s eye” their probable 
nce as he left them. 
churches of the City of London are gradually 
ding to changed conditions and the utilitarian 
les of the present day. Eighteen of Wren’s 
I buildings have already been destroyed, besides 
of later date. The first to disappear was 
Stopher-le-Stocks, when the Bank of England was 
Pi 1781. St. Michael, Crooked Lane, was swal- 
1p in the approaches to New London Bridge in 
t, Bartholomew-by-the-Exchange made way forthe 
2 Office, and shortly afterwards St. Benet Fink was 
2wn on account of its proximity to the present 
xchange. Since the passing of the Union of City 
S Act in 1860, fourteen churches designed by 
ave succumbed, and attacks on others are with 
‘ Warded off. It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
tind is now awakened to the value of Wren’s 
feces, and that we shall endeavour to preserve 
ane of his work that remains, 
ALFRED Moore (hon. sec. City Churches’ Preserva- 
ety), in proposing a vote of thanks to the author, 
tT. Knight for reading the paper, said some of them 
) back to the study of the City churches with a new 
id he hoped Ponder on the genius of Wren and the 
's Master, It was to be hoped, he said, that “the 
*S, as Mr. Keen had satirically called the gentle- 
*Ponsible for certain recent renovations, would 
‘Tofit from the remarks. There could not be too 
oks and Papers written about London churches, for 
People had yet to learn their beauty and their use. 
10 say a few words with reference to the “ City 
* *eservation Society,” mentioned by the lecturer. 
: Wonderful Act was passed, know as the “ Union 
. 


t 
of Benefices.” 
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Apparently at that date the destruction of 
nearly all the City churches was contemplated, because St, 
Stephen (Walbrook), St. Martin (Ludgate), St. Peter (Corn- 
hill), and St. Swithun (Cannon Street), and those only, were 
exempt from pulling down by clause 14 of the Act. Under 
its powers seventeen churches had been destroyed, twelve 
of them Wren churches, the others mentioned by Mr. Keen 
having been taken for so called improvements. When the 
Preservation Society was revived in 1894, three Wren 
churches were doomed beyond redemption, two of 
them having fallen into disrepair, but since then 
no church by him had gone. Three more were “com. 
missioned,” but the efforts of the Society prevented the 
vandalism. When All Hallows, Lombard Street, was under 
notice, those chiefly interested in the parish were interviewed, 
and the Society eventually, aided by friends, saved it. 

Miss Puittrmore seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. H. H. Sraruaq, in supporting the motion, said it 
occurred to him while they were going through the examples 
to consider what it was that Wren’s churches exactly 
showed architecturally, and what could be learned from 
them. He thought the great lesson was that the essentials 
of that fine architecture after all did not lie so much in the 
detail, good as that was in its way, So much as in the power 
of giving expression to good variety of plan and treatment 
of section. Each of those buildings by turn seemed to be 
almost a distinct idea. The shape of the ground seemed 
to have suggested the architectural method of treatment, 
and they had one after the other buildings as varied as 
possible, and of which the treatment in section was as 
varied also. They each formed a sort of architectural idea. 
He was inclined to dwell on that point, because it did not 
do to exalt Wren’s detail too much. A great deal of it was 
probably not Wren’s at all; he gave the general design of 
the church, and probably the greater part of the decoration 
was really the habitual work of the carvers of the day. 
Some of Grinling Gibbons’s work was beautiful in execu- 
tion, though he, the speaker, had never admired it from an 
aesthetic point of view. Another reflection he made, said 
Mr. Statham, was what a pity it was that the interiors they 
had seen were not carried out in monumental materials. 

Mr. S. Fiint Clarkson also supported the vote of thanks. 

Mr. W. Mittarp said they had heard and seen a good 
deal of the interiors of Wren’s churches, but he did not 
think a want of monumental effect could be charged against 
the exteriors of those buildings. Virtually they were big 
public buildings which stood up well above the houses 
and were not swamped as now by their surroundings. The 
dimensions of the churches, too, suggested how beautiful in 
scale the City of London must have been for a century after 
they were erected. 

The vote of thanks was passed by acclamation. 


INSTITUTE OF IRISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland was held last week. 

Mr. Frederick Batchelor, president, was chairman. 

The hon. secretary (Mr. James H. Webb) read the 
report of the Council, which stated:—The Local Govern- 
ment Board, with a view to facilitating the formation of 
schemes for the erection of cottages under the Labourers 
(Ireland) Act, 1906, promoted a competition amongst archi- 
tects by asking for designs for a labourer’s cottage at a cost 
not exceeding 130/. complete. Your Council viewed with 
considerable disapproval both the principle of such a com- 
petition and also the conditions laid down by the Board. 
Several communications were received from members 
dealing with the working of the regulations under 
the Act, and your Council decided to ask the Local 
Government Board to receive a deputation to further 
explain the views of the Institute. As, unfortunately, the 
Board declined to receive the deputation, a statement clearly 
setting forth its views was prepared by your Council and 
forwarded to the Board. To this statement no satisfactory 
reply was forthcoming. Some further correspondence 
passed on the subject, but your Council regrets that this 
important public department does not apparently under- 
stand that by placing the responsibility for the erection of 
these cottages in the hands of unqualified men it is not 
promoting the public welfare, and is, by its action, creating 
avast number of socalled “architects” throughout the 
country who will engage in practice in competition with 
qualified men, greatly to the detriment of the public and the 
prestige of our profession, 
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The President delivered an address. Having returned 
thanks for his election, he said he desired to address them 
briefly on the duty that was laid upon that Institute, in 
common with all other architectural societies, to arouse 
public interest in architects, their functions and their 
responsibilities—in other words, the duty of educating the 
public in the fundamental knowledge of what an architect 
was. He believed that the secret which lay at the bottom 
of a great deal of the employment of unqualified men 
throughout the country might be traced to the ignorance 
which existed amongst the vast majority of their fellow- 
countrymen in regard to the duties and qualifica- 
tions of an architect. He was not sure that that 
ignorance prevailed to the same extent in England, but in 
Ireland, and more particularly in the country districts, the 
very nature of an architect’s work was enshrouded in 
mystery. Was it any wonder that whilst such ignorance 
existed it should appear to most people an unnecessary 
extravagance to employ an architect when there were so 
many builders to be found ready to prepare the drawings 
free of cost? Was it any wonder that such ignorance 


existed, seeing it was but the reflection either of ignorance |. 


or of indifference on the part of those who ruled in high 
places in regard to the development of the fine arts, and 
more particularly of the art of architecture? What will be 
the opinion of those who come after them concerning the 
refinement and culture of this age if they were judged by 
the standard of art as reflected in the buildings which 
were being erected by the county and rural councils 
through the country, or, to go even a step lower, by most of 
the cottages which were being constructed in such whole- 
sale fashion under the provisions of the new Labourers 
(Ireland) Act ? That Act, to which reference hed been made 
in the annual report, would have, he feared, far-reaching 
consequences inimical to their profession, and as a natural 
corollary inimical also to the public interest. They had 
heard how the Local Government Board received a strong 
protest made by their Council. Mr. Birrell ina letter to the 
Council, in reply to our protest, stated that he fully agreed 
in the view expressed by the Local Government Board, 
viz. that the architectural work in connection with the 
erection of these cottages was not such as to require 
specialised knowledge, and that the Bill was accordingly 
framed so as to admit of the employment of persons 
who-were not qualified architects. The result of that 
unwise policy would undoubtedly be that every person 
appointed under that Act to supervise the erection of 
these labourers’ cottages would thenceforward consider 
himself entitled to take rank as a fully qualified 
architect. This was a very serious state of things, 
for how was the public to discriminate between men who 
had acquired such culture and technical skill as they pos- 
sessed, after long years of apprenticeship and of unremitting 
study and toil, and those who had no greater right to the 
title of architect or civil engineer than that which might be 
claimed by the proverbial ‘‘ man in the street”? Until the 
public was brought to recognise that the diplomas conferred 
by the R.I.B.A. and by those societies which, like their own, 
were in alliance with it, were the only standard of profes- 
sional proficiency on which the public can place any reliance, 
apart from the personal reputation of the architect ; until 
the public was able to discriminate between these diplomas 
and the spurious titles they should have to suffer the rivalry 
of the unqualified “C.E.” It might be asked were these 
diplomas any real guarantee that those who held them were 
possessed in any degree of the divine gift of artistic design. 
Did they denote a high standard of mental culture or of 
architectural ability ? Did they, in fact, do more than show 
forth to the public that their possessors were members of a 
trade union? These were hard questions, and if they 
would be honest with themselves they must admit that the 
standard of technical proficiency on which théir diploma 
was conferred had hitherto been fixed” less with the 
view to enable the public to distinguish between 
the real architect and his counterfeit, as with the 
object of enlisting within our ranks every person who, 
having entered the profession through recognised channels, 
had passed the prescribed period in the study or practice of 
architecture, but with little, if any, regard to the knowledge 
he had acquired during those years. It was this considera- 
tion, supported as it was by the urgent request of the 
Architectural Association that they should supply some in- 
centive to its members to pursue the systematic course of 
study provided for them, which influenced that Institute in 
its decision to create the class of students to which reference 
had been made in the annual report. The qualifying 
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| dition precedent to admission, would, he trusted, affo 


‘the general flood of wilful 


examination, the passing of waich would be mae 
| 


required stimulus ; and in order to induce a spirit of e;, 
tion among the candidates he proposed to iva 
practice which obtained in former years of present) 
medal similar to the one which used to be known =| 
“Fitzgerald Medal,” and which was presented by | 
Fitzgerald, one of the first presidents of their Inst; 
some seventy years ago. Now, it must be recognise’ 
by establishing that examination and by determinin;. 
after a certain date, which had yet to be fixed, men| 
should be recruited solely from the studentship class 
Institute had embarked on a course which would, if, 
cessful, remedy some, at least, of the evils to which hi 
referred. But they must face the fact that the w; 
success lay through registration, and he regardec: 
recent decision of this Institute as the first defiuitel 
in that direction. He felt that there existed in Irele| 
pressing necessity for the protection which woul 
provided in a measure for the statutory qualificati 
acchitects. iO 
Council for the year 1908 consists of the followi 
Messrs. George C. Ashlin, W. M. Mitchell, R. C. O. 
C. H. Fishworth, G. P. Sheridan, C. A. Owen, H. All: 
A. E. Murray, C. J. MacCarthy. “ah 
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APPLIED ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
HE committee on applied arts and sciences o 
American Institute of Architects was imstructe 
consider such questions as,” first, “ How to overcon' 
unsatisfactory conditions due to the severance o 
intimate relation once existing between architect; 
craftsman ;” second, ‘‘ How to facilitate the delegat 
design to craftsmen ;” and third, “ How to secure ; 
assistance to the architect in his work from the art; 
crafts movement.” ‘The following report is the result | 
inquiry :—In order to know how to overcome the un} 
factory conditions due to the cause above stated, it is} 
necessary to understand the nature of the original 
tions and the reasons underlying the changes which 
led up to and still compel “the severance of the int: 
relation once existing between architect and crafts: 
Even with a knowledge of the facts, power to do not a 
follows desire to do, and to overcome or to know h 
overcome the unsatisfactory conditions is not withi 
power of a single committee, a’ single body, or a 


generation. A partial knowledge, however, may st 
mitigations, where it cannot effect radical change. | 
intense apathy of the great public toward art, the gi 
lack of knowledge or care as to what constitutes art oi! 
art touches life, the utterly commonplace and devita: 
attitude on part of public and designer, of seeking th! 
of least resistance, of harking back to something wh 
well known and can be recognised on the instant— 
this conspires against the elevating of art stanc! 
and the architect, if he would, cannot frise ? 
and self-satisfied 
faction. It seems perfectly demonstrable that 0 
creat periods of art everybody loved and appre; 
beauty, whether actual producers thereof or not. | 
power to create and the capacity to appreciate t 
sprang from the conditions of life and inhered in all ¢: 
—at least the capacity for appreciation was general. 
artists themselves, untii the Renaissance, were | 
mainly from one class, and that not socially a hig ¢ 
They were banded as brothers; their training was! 
within and was developed by association ; their mind: 
of about the same calibre, and mutual sympathy in t 
and ideal made for the best. Class distinctions im @ 
not exist in the lofty periods as they do now. Even 
great democracy these distinctions are most clearly m 
The doers, that is the craftsmen, are of the lower el 
the designers are a grade higher in the social sca! 
architects are coming more and more from the cu 
class, and, unfortunately for art, many of indepé 
means are seeking the profession because the w! 
genteel. The art patrons and they who may dicta’ 
monumental art of the world are of the moneyed aristo’ 
The assumption of knowledge and the possession of } 
in the upper classes begets in the mind of the wolt 
dull subservience which does not make for art, and } 
on all accounts is to be deplored. The genera sié 
of education is herein at fault, for it touches it! 
superficially and gives to “educated, persons — 
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ttering of the non-essentials of art and to the workman 
isiness knowledge, the sole end of which is its mintable 
lity. And life has not gained by that phase of modern 
sation which devotes its energies to developing art 
lucers. Once art was lived, nowit is taught. “ Schools 
+” have come to be considered necessary. But schools 
yot seem to have justified themselves, while they do 
1inno small measure to justify the proverb, “ When 
ols come in, art goes out.” 
in irrational system of general education, then, and 
ly drawn class distinctions, especially in the field of 
production, would seem to be marked factors in this 
rance of ties between architect and craftsman. 
ising the great advantage to the art worker in the old 
late conditions, many great and rare minds have 
eated an advance beyond the unsocial and wholly 
onal tendencies of modern life, to an ideal existence 
r State socialism, viewing the matter as one falling in 
ange of politicaleconomy. It would seem that in this 
have not been wholly justified, for the great creative 
ds of art and those referred to during which love and 
‘ciation of art have been general, have occurred under 
d forms of government and have been wholly inde- 
ent of the nature of the governmental structure. The 
r is largely one of social ethics, of mental development 
xf social economics, and not at all of governmental 
3, The socialism which shall bring joy in labour is 
\ecessarily governmental, but it is greatly to be feared 
the socialism which is governmental will operate to 
e humanity to one dead level of incentive, of capacity, 
iievement, and may be of recompense, though that is 
norimportance. The arbitrary apportionment of task 
1 must almost of necessity accompany any system 
ate imitiative and supervision of activities cannot 
wise than stunt personality and individuality. But 
phase of socialism will hardly endure, for the 
ilation of the distinctive functions of the various 
ers can no more prevail in the body politic 
it can in the individual, the body natural. For by 
2 and design (if we grant to the great universe a 
: ae certain individuals, as certain members, are 
ated—not condemned, but consecrated—to do certain 
he the pleasure and profit to the individual need not 
sarily be in the work he performs, except as that work 
essary to the wholesome life of the body general. In 
words, the feet are not to take upon themselves the 
of the hands; the heart finds itself in deep and 
ed waters when it takes upon itself the functions of 
ain; the brain is incapable of doing the work of the 
‘The effort of a new civilisation should be, not to 
: individuality, not to smooth to a dead level the face 
ure, the southern slope which catches the sun and the 
leminence which shields it from the winds, but to 
life tolerable where it has been intolerable, to make 
* bloom where no beauty has been, to minimise as 
possible the burden of irksome toil and to make the 
J conditions of life productive of the higher happiness. 
zh education and better environment the State may 
she general life fruitful of sane enjoyment. A broader 
fon, a wider sympathy, a deeper knowledge of the 
's of life, a developed love of beauty in the mind of 
and a passionate zeal to express it, will reunite the 
‘ed relation of intimacy which once existed between 
‘ interpreter and laity ; that is, architect, craftsman 
iblie, 
til an advanced State of art endeavour and of art 
lation has been reached the architect need not 
ily concern himself with the matter of delegation of 
tocraftsmen. The question is, rather, how:far shall 
TSonal equation be allowed to enter in the inter- 
dn of a sketch by the craftsman? No broad-minded 
ct shuts himself off from the suggestions of draughts- 
T craftsman. But unless there be a singleness of 
t and Purpose in the minds of architect, assistant and 
eter, an understanding born of long seasons of sym- 
© mterchange of thought and idea, suggestions will 
irely toward a unified expression. The wise archi- 
ill seek to have about him understanding and 
‘etic assistants in all branches, but the architect need 
* to escape the travail of creation. Does the work 
own upon him? He must realise that beauty comes 
1 stress, perfection through infinite pains, life comes 
Tough death. The practical solution of the problem 
#Y Would seem, then, to be for the architect to bring 
» 4 far as possible into the same relation with the 
‘an that he holds with his assistant over the board, 
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and failing that should seek the craftsman whose work 
expresses a parallelism of idealism and motive, and having 
found, employ that hand to execute the work and that mind 
to interpret the sketch. 

The so-called arts and crafts movement, we must frankly 
realise, has not yet entered the stage in which it can be of 
much or of any assistance to the architect. The movement 
as such has not yet affected the great body of craftsmen. 
Artists and craftsmen connected with the movement have 
confined their thought and activity mainly to the design and 
execution of single and simple objects of use .or beauty, 
such as pieces of furniture, household utensils and bits of 
decoration. In most of this production the amateur spirit 
is manifested and not any of it bears upon the greater 
problem of architecture. Most of the artist-craftsmen have 


no intimate knowledge of architectural principles, which is 
to be regretted; and, too, they have had no architectural 
schooling, upon which they are to be congratulated, at least 
those of them to whom such schooling would mean the 
acquirement of an academic method and a frame of mind 
which expresses itself in the application of architectural 
details to the various simple objects rather than in a lucid 
recognition of the limitation of materials and a frank 
adaptation of form to use. It is in the design and execution 
of stained glass for windows and ornamental metalwork 
and carvings, which the arts-craftsmen are called upon 
occasionally to accomplish, that the want of appreciation 
of architectural and structural lines most manifests itself. 
Now and then arts-craftsmanship has undertaken to impress 
its spirit upon some modest example of cottage architecture, 
and has succeeded; but these are sporadic cases, and do 
not affect in any way the general tendencies, The architec- 
ture of the cottage, of the lesser house, of the villa, of the 
mansion, of the palace, is but a reflection of the greater 
architectural spirit, and until architects have learned to 
handle the greater architectural problems, and to solve 
them on their merits without reference to conventions 
established in other climes, under other conditions, the 
lesser architecture will suffer from and express the same 
want of capacity for freshness of invention and directness 
of thought, the same inability to more than rehash old 
motifs which finds expression in the greater and the monu- 
mental architecture of the day. 

It were unjust to place upon the architect the entire 
blame, for blame there is, in all this abuse of tradition. It 
were better to attribute it in the large part to the lack of 
taste and of knowledge which exists because of the certain 
deficiencies in our civilisation, the lack of correct methods 
in education which fosters the general ignorance of and 
indifference toward all forms of art. The germ of hope 
lies in the attitude of some of the lesser architects, and in 
the arts and crafts movement—not so much in what it has 
accomplished as in the spirit which animates it. The move- 
ment portends an awakening to art consciousness. But 
great and monumental architecture must be the expression 
of a deep, broad, spiritual life, and cannot be built up by 
accretions to any movement, however vital, sincere and 
wholesome it may be. The lesser architecture must, in the 
final expression, follow and reflect the greater. Yet even 
to-day, while in special instances the architect may enjoy 
the assistance of the individual artist-craftsman, architecture 
in general reaps no advantage from the arts and crafts 
movement. 


The United Arts Club Pictures. 


Sir,—Referring to the full report you gave last month 
of the proceedings in the Court of Appeal, when I failed to 
get protection for the 195 artists whose pictures, &c., were 
seized by the supericr landlords of the club’s premises, 
your readers will be pleased to know that with the assist- 
ance of a few kind sympathisers and the forbearance of the 
superior landlords, I have succeeded in buying back the 
artists’ property, and the works are being returned to the 
owners free of expense to them. I am also glad to say that 
after December 31, when the exhibition now being held at 
the Grafton Galleries ends, the club will continue to be 
carried on at Rumpelmayer’s in St. James’s Street, where 
excellent premises have been secured for the accommoda- 
tion of members and the holding of exhibitions, concerts, 
&c., as heretofore.—Yours faithfully, F. C. T. Cuattoner. 

Grafton Galleries ; December 1907, 
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Mr. T. E. Mansh, stated to be the oldest member of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, died on the 1gth imst. at 
Grosvenor Place, Bath, aged eighty-nine. Deceased was 
assistant to Mr. Brunel, the engineer, who constructed the 
Great Western Railway. 

Mr. David A. Donald, c.E., Newport, has been unanimously 
appointed burgh surveyor of Grangemouth. The salary is 
160/, per annum. 

The Arrangements for the third international congress 
for the development of drawing and art teaching, which is 
to be held in London from August 3 to August 8 next, are 
being rapidly pushed forward. H.R.H. the. Prince of 
Wales has consented to become the patron of the congress. 
The branch of the congress dealing with the application of 
art to industries will be very. representative, and has already 
aroused the interest of many large manufacturers. It is 
hoped that the congress will not only give an impetus to the 
teaching of drawing in all schools, but will form the basis 
of a better co-ordination of art instruction from the primary 
schools to the schools of art or craft schools. 

Since Mr. Burns became president of the Local Govern- 
Board, in December 1905, the Board’s inspectors have held 
inquiries into 91 housing schemes (49 being formal, after 
public notice, and 42 informal), and 62 have been sanctioned. 
The total amount of the loans which have thus been autho- 
rised is 332,955/. .The items include the following :— 
Bangor, 6,919; Birmingham, 4,ooo/.; Bolton, 4,540/. ; 
Bradford, 21,858/.; Chiswick, 11,100/.; Coventry, 13.630; 
Hornsey, 45,390/.; Leeds, 34,6812.; Liverpool, 1,864/. ; 
Manchester, 14,8672; Merthyr Tydfil, 13,7602; Rich- 
mond (Surrey), 20,0022. ; Sheffield, 19,120/., 29,2087. ; Sunder- 
land, 29,633/. 

A Deputation from the Stockport Town Council visited 
Birmingham last week to inquire into the question of the 
housing of the working classes in the city. They were 
received by the chairman (Mr. J. S. Nettlefold) and other 
members of the housing committee, and were driven to 
several parts of Birmingham: and shown the improvements 
that had been carried out. 

A Lecture was given by Mr. E. W. Harvey Piper before 
the Architectural Association Camera Club on ‘‘ Southwell 
Minster.” It was illustrated by over a hundred lantern 
slides, and described details fully. 


The Finance Committee of the Liverpool Corporation 
have appointed a sub-committee to continue negotiations 
with the Docks Board and the Custom House authorities for 
the purpose of combining in one building a Custom House 
and salt-water baths, the latter in the basement of the 
block. Architects had expressed the opinion that it was 
possible to build the combined building on this site, which 
iS 3,700 square yards in extent, and which the Docks Board 
(it was hoped) would dispose of at 5/2 per square yard. 
The mutual difficulty lies in the determination of the Docks 
Board that no building higher than two storeys be erected 
on this site, as it would detract from the appearance of the 
new docks building. It is now hoped that the Board, who 
are strongly in favour of the new Custom House, will waive 
this stipulation, otherwise the scheme cannot be recom- 
mended to the City Council and the Treasury. 


At a Meeting of the Town Councils of Banff and 
Macduff, as the administrative body of Duff House, an 
animated discussion took place on the question of the 
utilisation of the gift. Plans with estimates of the cost of 
adapting the building for the purposes of a hydropathic 
were submitted, and it was agreed to advertise inviting a 
syndicate or any person to make an offer for leasing the 
building. 

The University of St. Andrews has resolved to confer the 
honorary _degree of LL.D. upon the following :—Lord 
Avebury, Mr. Francis Darwin, president-elect of the British 
Association ; Mr. Philip Norman, treasurer of the Society 
of Antiquaries; Sir E. J. Poynter, president of the Royal 
Academy. 

_4 Meeting of the Holyrood Chapel restoration com- 
mittee of the St. Andrew’s Society was held in the City 


Chambers, Edinburgh. The meeting had before them a’ 


letter from the agents of the trustees appointed by the late 
Lord Leven in which, it is understood, they state the 
adherence of the trustees to their former decision. The 
letter was in reply to a communication sent by the com- 
mittee, who forwarded the views of builders and architects 
as to the feasibility of the restoration of the chapel. The 
committee decided to place the whole correspondence and 
relative documents before the public at an early date. 
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} Architectural Association will be held in February. 


7 The International Society of Sculptors, Painters | 
Gravers will hold two exhibitions following each othe 
the New Gallery, the first the ordinary general exhibi’ 
which will have an unusual show of the most adyay, 
foreign work, and the second a modern exhibition of “. 
Women.” MM. Blanche, Bernard, La Gandara, Bok 
Rodin and all the great foreigners will be well represer> 
and there will be a special collection of the British seci, 
The private view of the first exhibition will be held I 
evening of January 7. ail 
There was a Large Gathering at the Municipal Schoc 
Art, Birmingham, on Saturday, consisting of the nume), 
members of the staff and past and present students, to s) 
their regard for Mr. Charles Morgan, who, after forty y,| 
of service to the school, is retiring, in accordance with } 
provisions of the superannuation scheme. He has sei; 
under three successive head masters, and since 1898. 
filled the post of second master. The Parting gifts i 
sisted of an address, together with a sum of money suffic: 
to defray the cost of a prolonged continental tour. | 
The Crewe Education Committee have announced thai! 
Earl of Crewe had accepted the offer of the Ches 
Education: Committee of 6,050/, for ten acres of land; 
the Crewe Hall estate, to be used as a site for the prop« 
training college for teachers. The college will commai| 
fine view of Crewe Hall Park. Dr. Hodgson, chairma) 
the County Education Committee, said the college woul: 
easily accessible to students from all parts of Cheshire - 
in touch with Crewe’s model school. | 
Mr. John B. Westcott, for thirty years architect and | 
veyor to the Office of Works, died suddenly on the r6th i: 
Mr. Westcott entered the department as an assistant | 
veyor in December 1877, and was many years in charg. 
the post-offices and other buildings in the south-east dis|. 
of England. . In 1893 he was made first assistant to Sir J} 
Taylor. On his retirement, in 1898, Mr. Westcott was | 
pointed to succeed him as architect and surveyor in chi: 
of the Royal Palaces, Houses of Parliament, British Muse} 
and public buildings generally in London. He carried ; 
extensive internal alterations at Windsor Castle . 
Buckingham Palace. More recently he was responsible: 
alterations at the Houses of Parliament, a vaccine station: 
Hendon for the Local Government Board, the extensior: 
the Patent Office in Furnival Street, and alterations 1 
additions at the Royal Mint. He was at the time of | 
death in charge of the new block of the National Gallery 
Formal Notice is given of the intention to promote in 1 
ensuing session of Parliament a bill relating to the Malv: 
Hills. Among other things this will propose to enla; 
the powers of the conservators, to prohibit quarrying) 
any part of the Malvern Hiils in a manner that may pr’ 
to be a temporary or permanent disfigurement of the sa‘ 
and to empower the conservators to make and enfc: 
by-laws for regulating the operation of quarrying on i 
part of the hills. Pepe et | 
We Regret to have to announce the death of | 
Edward George Hayes, A.R.1.B.A., which took place at’ 
residence, 18 Norfolk Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W., on2 
21st inst. Mr. Hayes was for over thirty years a meme 
of the firm of Searle & Hayes, of 66 Ludgate Hill 1 
Paternoster House, E.C., from which he retired only : 
year. In his earlier career Mr. Hayes served in sevié 
offices in connection with the Architectural Associati 
including that of President. | 
A Quarterly General Meeting of the Glasgow Institute? 
Architects was-held_on the 18th.within. the secretal 
chambers, St. Vincent Street, Mr. James M. Monro, pr’ 
dent, in the chair. The following were unanimou} 
elected Fellows of the Institute, viz.:—David V. Wy 
102 Bath Street; Robert Wemyss, 103 Bath Street ; Cha? 
E. Whitelaw and Henry Mitchell, both of 219 St. Vine! 
Street ; and it was reported that Messrs. Balfour ah 
\ 


bie, 131 West Regent Street, and James Allan Lauch! 
9 London Street, had been elected associate members. | 
Institute resolved to support a motion to be made at f 
meeting of the R.I.B.A. on January 6, by Mr. G. AL 
Middleton, dealing with the question of alterations 1 : 
existing by-laws of the Royal Institute so as to provice? 
the competency of demandinga poll on any resolution 0 f 
fellows and associates, provided that such poll be oe 
by at least twenty-five members, of whom the majority $ , 
be fellows, and that the resolution has been either Pon 
or negatived by a majority of less than two-thirds © tal 
present and entitled to vote. The dinner of the ae : 
celebrate the union of the Institute with the Glass} 
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“ Oarron”’ Electric Radiators, Oct. 11 

Cast-Iron and Malleable Cast-Iren, Oct, 4 

“Oat’s Kye” Glass, Sept. 13 

Oheaper Rates for Foreign Letters, 
Sept. 27 

Ohemicals and Fire Extinction, Oct. 4 

“City Press, The,” July 19 

College of Science, Dublin, Dec. 20 

Concrete Buildlng, Nov. 29 

Concrete Bunker, a, Aug. 9 

Concrete House, Mr. Edison’r, Nov. 29 

Oondemned Houses in Liverpool, July 5 

Oontracts for Chairs, Aug. 30 

Co-operative Housing at the Crystal 
Palace, Aug. 30 

Copper Mirrors, Aug. 9 

Oorrosion of Iron, Aug. 16 

Cost of Patents, Aug. 23 

Cost of Transit, July 5 

Oounty Hall, the New, July 26 

Ouckney Oburch, Dec. 27 

Death of a Steeplejack, Sept. 20 

Decay of Stone in Glasgow, Oct. 25 

Da Laitte Gas, Sept. 6, Oct. 18 

Direct Labour v. Contract, Oct. 25 

Disinfection of Schools, Aug. 30 

Dispersal of Fog, Dec. 13 

Dock Oonstruction in Antwerp, July 19 

Doulting Stone, Nov. 2 

Doulton “ Grouted Composite” Joint, 
Nov.8 

Drawer Stop, a, Nov. 22 

Dry Basements, Noy. 22 

Dry Sanitation, Nov. 8 

Dust Prevention Tests, Aug. £3 

Dust-Proof Roads, Aug. 23 

* Ebonoid,” Sept. 27 

Edinburgh New Physical Laboratory, 
Noy, 1 

Electric Energy in Facteries, Aug. 30 

Electrie Radiators, Nov. 1 

Hlectrical Exhibition, an, Dec. 13 

Electricity and Fire Risks, Dec, 13 

Engineering Exhibition, Olympia, Sept. 
20, 27, Oct. 4, 11 

English and German Pottery, Dec. 6 

English Ohurch, Khartoum, Sept. 20 

Farnham Oleansging, Oct. 18 

Ferro-Oonerete Construction, Oct, 25 
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Fire Protection, Sept. 13 

Wire Risks and Large Buildings, Oct. 18 

Tolkestone P.er, Nov. 22 

Vorth Bridge Foundations, Nov. 22 

Foundry Trade, the, Aug. 16 

Freach Béton, Oct. 4 

Future Supply of Iron Ores, Aug. 30 

German Administration of Building 
Land, Sept, 20 

Glasgow Main Drainage, Sept. 20 

Granite Quarrying in Aberdeenshire, 
Aug. 9 

Grievance, an Imaginary, Sept. 27 

Have You seen about Your Holidays? 
July 26 

Housing of Navvies, Aug. 23 

Housing Reform, July 6 

How “ Dumping” is aided in Germany, 
July 19 

Hydrants, an Adaptor for, Oct. 4 

Jce Problem in Oanadian Kngineering, 
Aug. 16 

Imrerial Oollege of Science avd Tech- 
nology, July 5 

Impermeable Concrete, Nov. 1 

Improvement of Port of London, Nov. 15 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Dec. 13 

International Housing Oongress, July 19 

Tron and Steel, Oct. 4, Nov. 29 

Iron Ore Supplies, Aug. 30 

Kentish Roads, Aug. 30 

Kleine Fireproof Floor, July 19 

Labour Legislation of the Autralasian 
States, Aug. 23 

Large Sale of Welsh Land, Aug. 39 

Leicestershire and Rutland Asyluw, 
Nov. 15 

Leicestershire Schools, Sept. 13 

Leslie Walker Alarm at the Glasgow 
University, Nov. 29 

Lighting of Edinburgh, Noy. 1 

Lightning Protection for Chimneys, 
Oct. 4 

Liverpool Oathedrai, Nov. 15 

Liverpool Dock Warehouses, Nov. 8 

Liverpool Master Builders’ Association, 
Oct, 11 

Liverpool Water Supply, Aug. 2 

Load Tests of a Ferro-Oonerete Floor, 
Sept. 20 

L.0.0. and the Twelve Mile Rajlius, 
Nov. 8 : 

L.0.C0. School of Building, Sept. 27 

L.0.C, Schools, Sept. 13, Nov. 8 

L.0.0. Works Committee, July 12 

Lustred Pottery, Dec. 20 

Magnetic Observatory, a, Oct. 25 

Maouchester Oathedral, Nov. 22 

Manchurian Olays, Oct. 18 

Map, a Concrete, Dec. 6 

Marble Quarries of Carrara, Dec 27 

Medizxval Ceremony at Lancaster, Oct. 18 

Mersea Estates, Aug. 30 

Monolithic Brickwork, Sept. i3 

Municipal Buildings, Hast Ham, Sept. 20 

Municipal Engineering, Dec. 13 

Natural Air Gas, Oct. 11 

Notices to Travellers, Aug. 16 

Overhead Tramway System, Dec. 6 

Painters’ Brushes, July 12 

Planning and Growth of Towns, July 26 

Port, an Anglo-Ohinese, July 26 

Preservation of Wood, Nov. 1 

Production and Preveution of Smoke, 
Dec. 20 

Property in Feudal Times, Dec. 20 

Proposed Works in Manchester, Oct. 18 

Propper’s Slab Partition, Nov. 29 

Protective Oovering, a New, Sept. 27 

Quality Marks on Timber, July 12 

Quebec Bridge, the, Sept. 27, Oct. 18, 
Nov. 22 

Hetep i Brown & Co., Edinburgh, July 


Refilling Trenches in Streate, Nov. 1 
Reinforced Concrete Code, a, Oct. 25 
Reinforced Ooncrete Regulations, Dec. 27 


Reinforcement by Indented Bars, Nov. 29 | 


Riga Timber, Oct. 18 

Safe of the Future, the, Sept. 6 

Safe Wood-Working Plant, Aug. 2 

Sanitary Appliances, Nov. 29, Dec. 6 

Sanitary Engineering, July 5 

Scale in Boilers, Aug. 2 

School Hooks, July 26 

Scottish National Exhibition, 
Aug. 2, Sept. 6 

Sesame Doors, Nov. 15 

Sham British Oement, Oct. 4 

Sheffield Contractors, Dec, 13 

Slate Olip, a, Dea, 27 

Smoke Abatement, Nov. 1 

Smoke Combustion, July 19, Sept. 27 

Society of 
Nov, 29 


1908, 


British Gas Industries, | 
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Contract Reporter — continued. 
Society of Engineers, Oct. 18, Nov. 15 
Steel-Concrete Ohimneyr, July 19 
Steynivg Ohurch, Oct. 4 
Strand Crescent Site, July 26 
Strong Room Fittings, Dec. 27 
Subterranean Library, a, Sept. 13 
Syrian Asphalte, Dec. 27 
Tar on Roads, Oct. 18 
Tile Mantele, Aug. 2 
Timber in London Houses, Nov. 8 
Tooting Baths, July 5 
Tornado Risks, Oct. 4 
Trades Training Schools, Aug. 30 
Traffic Regulation, Oct. 4 
Training of Engineere, Nov. 22 
Trapping and Ventilation of Sewers, 

Sept. 13 
Trestle as Scaffolding, Aug. 23 
Unadopted Roads, Aug. 20 
Underwater Oonstruction, Nov. 15 
Unionism of the Right Sort, Sept 20 
Value of Seasoned Timber, July 26 
Ventilation of Workshops, July 5 
Volcanic Ash Cement, Dec. 6 
Winchester Cathedral, July 12 
Wood Preservative, a, Aur. 9 
Worcestershire Asylum, July 5 
Work in Brass Foundries, Oct. 25 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, 
July 12 
Works in Sheffield, Oct. 18 
Zoological Gardens, the, Nov. 29 


Correspondence :— 

Contractor’s Magna Charta, the, 64 

Crosby Hall, 255, 272, 303 

Eagle Eyes and How to get Work, 319 

Education in Architecture, 256 

Egyptian Doggerel, 336, 352 

Fire Protection, C.f. Sept. 20 

Further Strand Improvement, 240 

How Architects get Work, 299, 352, 338, 
384 

Illuminated Advertisements, 409 

Tmpermeable Concrete, 303 

Income Tax Inquisition, 208 

Income Tax Reduction League, 
July 12 

Municipal Advertising, 3)3 

“ Noise’ Fiend” of the Metropoli-, the, 
144, 159 

Present State of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
336 

Rownson, Drew & Clydesdale, Ltd., 80 

School Hygiene, 127 

“The Architect” 
Agency, 272 

“The Architect's ” Illustrations, 32 

Trade Catalogues for the Oape, 32 

Trade Touting, 159 

United Arts Olub Pictures, 415 

Ventilation at the New Bailey, 64, 80 

Warning to Builders’ Merchants, 240 


CR, 


as a Matrimonial 


General :— 
16. 32, 48, 64, 80, 96, 112, 128, 144, 160, 176, 


192, 208, 224, 240, 256, 272, 288, 304, 520, 
336, 352, 368, 384, 400, 416 


Illustrations in Text :— 


Almshouses, Langley Marish, 105 

Bodley, George Frederick, the Late, 258 

Byfleet Manor-House, 41 

Oarnegie Library, Birkenhead, 174, 175 

Cottage, Burnham Beeches, 183 

Ham House, 121, 122 

Hammersmith Baths, 310, 3)1 

Mausoleum in Ohirk Ohurchyard, 101 

Newark Priory, 22, 23 

Quebec Bridge, the, Oct. 18 

Ruins of Bicknacre Priory, 85 

St. Laurence, Upton, 169 

St. Mary, Langley Marish, 10) 

St, Nicholas Church, Pyrford, 22 

St. Peter, Dunstable, 261, 262 

Shildon Schools, Durham, Nov, 29 

Southwark Uathedral, the Lady-Chapel 
in 1834, 3 

Statuary, Norwich Union Life Socioty, 
Piccadilly, S.W., 344 

Tudor Porch, Pyrford Caurch, 22 

Whitby Abbey, 134, 135 

Wisley Parish Churcb, 22 

Woodham Ferris Church, 85 


Leading Articles :— 
Antonio Oanova, 290 
Architectural Oategories, 163 
Architectural Sculpture, 131 
Architecture in Australia, 291 
Bodley, George Frederick, 258 
British Museum, the, 18, 130 
Olassic Architecture, 355 
Olassic Ornament, 211 
Compliance with Specification; 
Oontractors and Municipal Ay 

658, 
Oonvention of American Are) 
Cosmic Architecture, 82 
Crane, Mr. Walter, 210 
Cubical Oontent of Buildings, 
Da Vinci's ‘ Cenacola,” 115 
Early Mosaics, 99 
Examination of Materials in B 
Exploration of Memphis, 4 
Failure to Discover Defects, 37. 
French Oathedrals, 243 
Gheeraertising Bruges, 178 
Glimpses of Artists, 275 
Gothic of Northern Italy, 179 
Heraldry as Art, 307 
Housing Question, the, 356 
Inelastic Law Courts, the, 402 
Influence of Sir Walter Scott, 3 
International Exhibitions, 242 
Irish Archeology, 69 
Trish County Surveyors, 147 
Legalised Injustice at Acton, & 
Letters of Italian Artists, 387 
London County Council, 226 
Metropolitan Water Supply, 38 
New Books, 100 | 
Origin of Opera in France, 36, | 
Palazzo Strozzi, Florence, 322 
Public Works in Ireland, 274 
Restoration in Germany, 53 
Revealing of Iron, the, 98 
Road Making and Maintenance 
Roman House, the Ancient, 259 
St. George’s Oathedral, South wa 
St. Paul’s, the Report on, 146 
Shop Fronts, 323 | 
Some Stately Homes, 339 
Southwark Oathedral, 2 
Triumphal Arches, 114 
Underground Water Supply, 50 
Valuation of Building Estates, 
Venus of Melog, the, 194 
Viollet-le-Duc : a Revival, 162 
Water-Oolour Society, the, 306 
Within the Greek Temple, 403 
Working-Class Dwellings, 35 


Legal :— 
Chipman v. Spencer, 369 | 
Davis v. Mayor, &c., of Bromley 
Eden v. North-Hastern Railway, 
Jones v. Bilton, C.R. Aug. 2. 
Keyser v. Trasker, Sons & Anot 
National House Property In 
Co. v. M’Arthy & Watson, 14 
Schooley v. Watkins, C.2. Aug. 
Staimp and Wife », Bywaters 
Ltd., 33 | 
Wilson v. Dobbins, C2, Aug. lf 


Notes and Comments‘~ — 
Aldwych Vacant Sites, 56 | 
American Reservoirs, 168 | 
American Technical Publication 
Architect's Commission on 3 

24 | 

Architects’ Technical Bureau, 3 

Artistic Wall-Papers, 104 

Bangour Lunatic Asylum, 200 

Baths of Diocletian, Rome, 296 

Birmingham Art Gallery, Gifts: 

Blackfriars Bridge Accident, 332 

Bristol Central Libraries, 104 

Brussels Improvements, 136 

Buenos Ayres Improvements, 

Building Act Definitions, $12 

Oallow Exhibition of Drawings, 

Ohartran, the Late Théobald, 56 

Classic Art in Edinburgh, 360 

Danish Exploration in Rhodes, 2 

Dublin Picture Gallery, 168 

Dublin Sewage Oase, 312 

Dundee!Port Improvements, 136 

Dutch Art in Amsterdam, 232 


ary 10, 1968.] 


and Comments - continued. 
mnton Workhouse Infirmary, 120 
ti ‘ombs, 83 

Ceca Memorial, 403 
vations in Anglesey, 152 
:0-British Exhibition, 296, 4(8 

h Academy Prizes, 8 

h Architects in America, 2C0 

h Art in Foreign Exhibitions, 8 
h Metre, the, 328 

h Peasant Owners, 280 

h Prix Lheureux, 328 

h Railway Bridges, 88 

h Separation Act, 392 

e des Machines, Paris, 72 

n City Conference, 184 

er and the Pantbéon, 216 
Electric Light, 296 

e Dixon Schools, Birmingham, 216 
Jater Services, 184 

n Bridge, New York, 344 
Technical Schools, 232 

ca Harthquake, 376 

ld Bridge, 83 

way Arbitration, Stone v. Brick, 


Contents of, 8 

County Hall Competition, 328 
Amis du Muséum,” Paris, 72 
1ouse Construction, 264 

ap, Ourious Stoup at, 136 
Oustom in Building, 264 

» Library, 200 

Museum, 328 

al Museum, Dublin, 152 
Architect, a, 56 

's Pylos, 8 

tsh Architests, 328 

ce Survey, Progress of the, 1368 
of Havre, 120 

ad v. Surface System for Trami- 
, 40 

University, 232 

y for Delay, 392 

ellings in Sussex, 376 

1'8 The Deluge, 17, 72 

) Museums, 232 

Victoria Statue, Winchester, 120 
the Late M., 376 

eS against Public Authorities 


tion in Dundee, 312 
a Oharter, 360 
. Syllabus, 264 


Uxhibition, Paris, 248 

\rms On Books, 184 

Museum, Sheffield, 72 

the Late W. H., 104 

audens, the Late A., 88 

gen’s Ohurch, Black Foe t, 2.0 
y’s Chapel, Westminster, 360 
re, Montmartre, 264 

Limner and Sculptor, 408 

pers, the Harliest, 184 
‘ensington Schools, 360 

Glass and Sunday Labour, 8 
1m New Bridge Competition, 120 | 
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Technical College at Auckland, 280 
Thefts from French Ohurches, 264 
Town Pianning, 88 

Trélat, the Late E., 296 

Trentham Hall Sale, 24 

Vandalism at the Louvre, 168 
Vandyke’s Portraits, 40 

Waterford Bridge, 280 

Weights on London Bridges, 344 
West Sussex Architect's Salary, 248 
What is Illicit Oommission 2 24 


Reviews :— 


Architecture of Greece and Rome, the, 
by W. J. Andsrson and R. Phene 
Spiers, 365 

Artist's Remin‘sccnce:, an, by Walter 
Orane, 210 

Cathedral Cities of France, by Herbert 
Marshall, R.W.S., aud Hester Mar- 
shall, 69 Illustrations, 243 

Oathelrals and Oburches of Northern 
Italy, by T. Francis Bumpus, Illus: 
trated, 179 

English Shop Fronts, Old and New, with 
Illustrations, by H. Dan, M.S.A., and 
E. O, M. Willmott, A.R.I.B.A., 323 

Examples of Olassic Ornament from 
Greece and Rome, by Lewis Vulliamy, 
Introduction and Notes by R. Phené 
Spiers, 211 

Flats, Urban Houses and Oottage 
Homes, by F. T. Verity, E. T. Hall, 
G. O, Horsley and W. S, Sparrow, 340 

Heraldry as Art, by G. W. Eve, with 
300 Illustrations, 307 

House Beautiful and Useful, the, by 
J. H. Elder-Duncan, 340 

Housing Up-to-Date, by Alderman W. 
Thompsoa, 356 

In English Homes, by H. A. Tipping, 
M.A., 339 

Law of Trade Unions, the, by T. Seton 
Jevon?, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, 100 

Molera Plumber and Sanitary Engi- 
neer, the, 184 


Rioal Making and Maintenance, by 
Thomas Aitken, M,I.0.B., 276 


Tabular Aids t» Valuation, by G. T, 
McCaw, B.A.[., M.A. Dubl., aud F, O, 
Lyons, B.A.I, M A., 195 

William Allingham: a Diary, by H. 
Alliugham and D. Radford, 275 


The Week: — 


Alexanier Thomson Studentzhip, 145 
Alhambra, the, 161 

Anatomy in Art, 273 

“Animals in Art” Exhibition, 2.5 
Arbitrator v. Valuer, 129 
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The Week—continued, 


Architect as an Intermediary, 26) 

Architects and Oounterclaims, 65 

Architects and Poor Law Guardians, 33 

Architects as Shareholders, 145 

Architectural Association, Presentation 
to, 225 

Architectural Association Syllabus, 145 

Art Purchase, a Large, 81 

Augsburg and the Fuggers, 209 

Aylesford Bridge, 337 

Bills of Quantities and Building Con- 
tracts, 241 

Birmingham Oox Collection, 353 

Birmingham Improvements, 49 

Blackfriars Bridge Accident, 353 

“Breaking Strain,” 369 

Brecon Town Hall, 161 

Bruges as a Port, 49 

Buffon an Ironmaster, 177 

Builders’ Benevolent Institution, 321 

Building in Kingsway, 353 

Building Line in Manchester, 209 

Building on the Strand Site, 289 

Building Register for Glasgow, 401 

Burton-on-Trent’s Coat of Arms, 193 

Oheap Painting, 193 

Ohinese Trade, 321 

Olaim for Balance of Architect's Fees, 289 

Compensation for Party Walls, 49 

Ooncrete Cottages, 257 

Copying in the Louvre, 257 

Corporation Employes, 353 

Orosby Hall, 209, 385 

Dangerous Machinery, 305 

Dante’s Baptismal Font, 33 

Derelict Land in Birmingham, 113 

Dispensing w.th a Competition, 113 

Dublin Corporation Surcharged, 177 

Dublin Drainage Contract, 257 

Dust Inhalation, 1 

Edinburgh Building, 273 

Edinburgh Rating, Increase in, 193 

Egypt Exploration Fund, 395 

Hiffel Tower, Paris, 177 

Expensive Litigation, 81 

Factory or Workshop ? 113 

“ Faust” and Architecture, 193 

Flats in Hove, 225 

Franco-British Exhibition and M. Rodin, 
177 

French Furniture, 177 

Gas v. Electric Light, 299 

German Oolonisation, 193 

Giants’ Oauseway, the, 257 

Gifts to Oxford University, 273 

Glasgow Institute of Measurers, 225 

Glasgow School of Art Syllabus, 129 

Goethe and Schiller Statue, Weimar, 97 

Hammersmith Workhous», 28) 

Hannibal’s Burial-Place, 81 

Heatherley’s School of Art, 257 

Hollow Block v. Brick Walls, 1 

Home Insurance Building, Chicago, 17 

“ Impositions and Outgoings, ” 273 

Improved [rish Dwellings, 113 

Improvements in London Education, 1 


~ 


The Week—continued. 

International American Bureau, 33 

International Congress of School 
Hygiene, 65 

Jenney, the Late W. le B, 17 

L.0.0, and Land Oultivation, 385 

L.0.0. Brickmaking, 321 

L.C.C. New Hall, 193 

L.C.0. Works Department, 369 

Leases in Isle of Arran, 129 

Lighting Schools, 81 

Local Authorities and Elevations, €5 

Lord Kelvin, the Late, 335 

Manchester Infirmary Site, 65, 161, 401 

Melbourne British Art Exhibition, 225 

Memorial to Constantin Paléologue, 1135 

Methodist Ohurch House, Westminster, 
337 

Millais’s Ornithologist, 17 

Minerals under Railways, 49 

National Trust, Meeting of, 353 

New Scottish Ohurches and Manses, 337 

Overhead Electric Wires, 97 

Overhead Street Bridges, 161 

Oxford School of Engineering, 273 

Paris Underground Railway, 321 

Parthenon Frieze, the, 129 

Perth Town Hall, 241 

Pictures Seized for Rent, 209, 289 

Polytechnic Institution, the, 257 

Poussin’s The Deluge, 17, 72, 177 

Purbeck Marble Quarrying, 241 

Puvis deOhavannes and Henner, House 
of, 161 

Quadriga for Burton’s Arch, 337 

Quilter, the Late H., 33 

Reservoir Risks, 225 

Rhyl! Pavilion, 369 

Rock Tomb at Knossos, 321 

St. Patroclus, Soest, 97 

St. Pol de Leon Oatkedral, 401 

Sale of St. Peter-le-Poer Church, 1 

Sanatoria and Friendly Societies, 337 

Sanitary Oentralisation, 321 

Scotch Anthropometry, 97 

Selby Abbey, 241 

Shakespeare Statue at Kronborg, 113 

Shetteld Technical School, 177 

Smoke Lobbieg, 241 

Smoke Nuisance in Chelsea, 289, 305 

Stackpoole, the Late F., 401 

Stained Glass in Houses of Parliament, 
145 

Staudardising, 401 

Statue of Dr. Guthrie, Edinburgh, 369 

Strand Orescent Site Fiasco, 241 

Turoer’s Pictures, Gallery for, 65 

University Oollege, North Wales, 17 

Vandalism in the Louvre, 145 

Vernon-Harcourt, the late Prof. L, Ey 
177 

Vested interests in Scotland, 49 

Vibration from Dynamos, 305 

Vincennes Donjon, 81 

Warranty of Pictures, 385 

Working too Early in Morning, 33 

Worms Chapter- House, 97 
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Abeystead, Lancs, 377 

Additions, North Sutton, Seaford, Sussex, 
104 

Additions to Hospital, Gravesend, 408 © 

Aldwych,Theatre, Loudon, 312 

Almshouses, Gravesend, 408 

Anglo-Egyptian Bank, Port Said, 184 

Anglo-Egyptian Bank, Tantah, 120 = 

Bangor Free Library, 104 

Bethnal Green Municipal Buildings, 392 

Birkenhead Oentral Public Library, 281 

British Museum Extension, 24 

Bungalow, a, 200 

Burley: Oroft, near Ringwcod, New East 
Wing, 56 

Oardiff Exchange, the Annexe, 392 

Carlton House, Regent Street, 184 

Carnegie Library, Ramsgate, 168 

Ohurch of St. Alban, Bournemoutb, 248 

City of Melbourne Administration Offices, 
184 

Clock Tower, St. George’s Circus,-S.H., 104 

Clyde Street Schoo], Helensburgh, N.B., 544 

Convalescent Home, High Beech, Epping 
Forest, 248 

Oottage, Bledlow, Bucks, 392 

Cotton Exchange, Liverpool, 328 

Oountry Home, Hereford, 152 

Oroxteth, Olapham Park, §.W., 200 

Denholme, Waiton-on-Thameg, 377 


Adkins, J. S, 104, 120 
Adshead, S. D., 168 

Ambler, L., 377 

Anderson, J. M., 24, 260 

Bell, G., 264 

Bentley, the Late J. F., 88, 120 
Blomfield, Sir A. & Sons, 73 
Bradshaw & Gass, 73 

Brydon, the Late J. M., 9, 136 
Burnet, J. J., 24 

Oaroe, W. D., 56, 73 
Ohalcraft, H. T., 40 

Olare & Ros, 152 

Oollins, G. W., 200 

Outler, T. W., 248 

Davidson & Oratney, 88, 248 
Dawber, E. G., 232 

Donkin, J., 328 

Douglas & Minshull, 377 
Downing, H, P. B., 296 


| 
| 


INDEX Of IT LLUSTHRA TIONG: 


Design for Ohurch and Manse, Grimsby, 200 | 

Design for Clock Tower, Salisbury, 328 

eas for New County Hall, , Londo” , 264, 

0 

Design for Provincial Church, 136 

Ealing Vicarage, 73 

East Mascalls, Sussex, 136 

Ecclesiastical Commission Building, West- 
minster, 56, 73 

Ethelburga, Haling, 73 

George Palmer Council Schools, Reading, 
216, 232 

Gifford House, Roehampton, 152 

Godber Memorial, Hucknall 
Notte, 377 

Grosvenor Restaurant, Glasgow, 264 

Henry Brass Memorial Church, Redhill, 408 

House at Maidenhead, 88 

House at Moharrem Bey, Alexandria, 152 

House near Shanghai, Ohina, 200 

Houses, Purley, Surrey, 312 

Leigh Town Hall, 120 

Liverpool, London and Globe Insurance 
Oo.’s Ofticez, Oornbill, E.0., 24 


Torkard, 


Co., 59 and 60 Pall Mall, S.W., 232 


L.C.C. Fire Brigade Station, 
Victoria Street, E.O., 312 


London Homeceopathic Hospital, 73 
Lowther Terrace, Glasgow, 40 
Manchester Royal Infirmary, 9 


London and Lancashire Fire Insurance 


Queen 


Mappin Art Gallery, Sheffield, 168 

Moor Orag, Windermere, 296 

Myholme, Bushey, 408 

National Bank of Scotland, Nicholas Lane, 
E.C., 469 

New Government 
Street, 9, 126 

New Premises, Aldwych, 184 


New Premises for Norwich Union Life 
Society, Piccadilly, S.W., 344 


Newdigate Place, Surrey : the Hall, 344 
Norwood, Huddersfield : the Hall, 408 


Pair of Cottages, 377 


Offices, Parliamcnt 


Pair of Oottages at Lamberhurst, Sussex, © 


168 

Premises, Fenchurch Street and Rood 
Lane, H.O., 232 

Premises, No. 20 Conduit Street, W., "216 

Proposed House at Gillingham, Dorset, 40 

Ravensmount, Alnwick, Northumberland, 
328 

Rawmarsh Wesleyan Church, 40 

Reception Room, 22 Portman Square, W., 
232 

Reredos in Chapel, St. Margaret’s Convent, 
East Grinstead, 104, 120 

Residence, Blackrock, Brighton, 136 

Residence, Ridge Mount Estate, Sunning- 
dale, 40 

Royal Army Medical College, Westminster, 
216 


yas 3 Ow ie ed bas Od bat) 


) Ellis, E. B, 232 


Farrow, F. R., 408 
Feacey, J., 56 

Foster, T, O., 40 

Gibbs & Flockton, 168 
Grainger, Kennedy & Little, 184 
Groll, J. F., 104 

Groome & Bettington, 152 
Hale, W. J., 40 

Hall & Brooke, 9 

Hare, H. T., 104, 120, 281 
Hart, A. H., 88 

Hart & Waterhouse, 328 
Hazell & Willoughby, 360 
Hewitt, W. E., 377 
Hickton & Farmer, 24 
Hodge, V., 104 

Horder, HE. M., 392 
Johnson, W. E., 88 


AND ABTS tx 


Lane, J., 232 

Lucas, R. M., £6 

Marchant, R., 163 

Matear & Simon, 328 

Mewton, J. R., 174, 175 
Millard, W., 56, 136 

Miller, J., 40, 264, 296 
Mitchell, A., 200 

Nichols, Oubit, Sons & Chuter, 184 
Nicol & Nicol, 264 

Paterson, A. N., 344 

Perkins, A. E., 56 

Pite, W. A., 73 

Poley, E. W., 200, 377 
Prestwich, J. O., 120 

Prynne, G. H. F., 152, 248, 296 
Reave)], G., jun., 328 : 
Riley, W. E., 312 

Robson, P. A., 392 


Royal Liver Buildings, Liverpool, 9 
St. George's Obureh, -Fordington 
chester, 56 
Saloon of the R.M.S.P. Avon, 24 
Sandroyd School, Cobham, 168 
Semi-Detached Houses, Westcliff, 1 
Shipping Offices, Tooley Street, 8. E, 
Southwark Oathedral, 9, 40, 73, 1¢ 
184, 216, 248, 312, 344, 360, 377, 3g 
Spread Eagle, Bloxwich, 24 
Sunderland Library Competitions : 
and Second Premiated Designs, 88 


Tollard Royal Hotel, Southampton 
Holborn, 73 


Tullylagan, co. Tyrone, 328 


a Hotel, Ayrshire, NB 


United Kingdom Bioviieee Instit 
Strand, W.O., 104, 120, 281 | 
School, fi 


University College 
Hampstead, 200 
Upcott House, Okehampton, 296 
Villa Residence at Elstree, 88 
Volunteer Drill Hall, Dartford, Ken | 

Week-End Cottage, a, 200 — 
Wesley Hall, Orookes, Sheffield, 40 
Westminster Oathedral, 88,120 
Whitehall House, Charing Cross, 21€ 
Wickham Hall, Kent, Additions, 55 
Windows in Nave Roof, St, !i 
Beddington, Surrey, 296 - 


Rose & Stratton, 200 

Riintz & Ford, 344 

Salmon, O. E., 408 

Seward, E., 592 . 
Smedley, Denham & Ro-e, 200 
Smith, J. H., 344, 408 
Sprague, W. G. R., 312 
Sproat & Warwick, 281 
Thomas, W. A., 9 

Treadwell & Martin, 168, 216 - 
Tree, P., 104) 

Tyars & Jago, 138 

Voysey, O. F. A., 296, 403 
Webb, G. W,, 216, 232 
Williams, F. E., 184 
Williams, R., 120, 152, 134 
Windsor, F., 512 

Woodd & Ainslie, 216 
Wornell, J., 183 
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wed weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 
,and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 
siness communications to the Managing Director, 

P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


ung Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 


wved in the United States of America as second-class 
ratter. Agents for America, The International News 
0., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
‘ngland, and New York. 


Se ——————_——— 
minster has become one of the most tmportant centres 
professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
aments have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
D QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
ING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


irmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
| E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
yne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia 4 
wistchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 
SouTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


Welling- 
Launceston 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


‘0 circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
i this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
ceived after the first_post_on Tuesday mornings, 
ad no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
ter than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


1of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
nnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
2 Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
i A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
ade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
miplicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
ficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
swer any legal question that may be of interest to 
ww readers, All wetters must be’ uddressed “ LEGAL 
DVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperiai Build- 
2s, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


ATSIDE”” 
GALORIFIER, 


PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
SUPPLY. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
Beet & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, SW. 


PRICH LIST ow APPLICA. TION, 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


TRELAND.—July 20.—The County of Cork Joint Hospital 
Board invite competitive plans for a sanatorium for con- 
sumptives with accommodation for seventy patients. A 
prize of 1oo/. will be paid for the plans which the Board 
may adopt, provided that said plans are sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board, and said plans shall become the 
absglute property of the Board. Intending competitors 
will receive a map of the site and other information on 
sending P.O. for 1os. to Mr. E. J. Murphy, secretary of the 
County of Cork Joint Hospital Board, Court House, Cork. 

Weymoutu.—July 30.—The Weymouth Town Council 
invite designs for a pavilion to be erected on the north side 
of the pier. One hundred guineas will be awarded for the 
selected design, such design to become the property of the 
Council. Mr. H. A. Huxtable, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 
Weymouth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHEN AND StToOKE.—July 11.—For the erection of a 
bridge over the river Stour, between the parishes of Ashen 
and Stoke, Suffolk. Mr. H. Brown Thake, surveyor, Haver- 
hill. 

AsHForpD.—July 11.—For the erection of a cloak-room, 
lavatory and other alterations at the pupil-teachers’ centre, 
Fairlawn. Mr. J. Creery, secretary to sub-committee, 11 Bank 
Street, Ashford, Kent. 

Barncoose.—July 8.—For providing additional cloak- 
room accommodation at the Council school. Mr. Sampson 
Hill, architect to the committee, Green Lane, Redruth. 

Barnsley.—July 10.—For alterations and additions to 
business premises, 97 Sheffield Road. Mr. Ernest W. 
Dyson, architect and surveyor, 10 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BarnsLey.—July 15.—For the following works to be 
carried out at Hoyle Mill C. school during the Midsummer 
holidays, viz. painting inside and outside of mixed depart- 
ment, painting outside of infants’ department, repair of roof 
slates, overhauling gutters, pointing of ridges, &c., where 
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necessary, pointing round offices and making boys’ urinal 


satisfactory. Mr..T..Graham, divisional clerk, West Riding 


> 


Education Office, Obelisk Chambers, Barnsley. 


BASSINGBOURN.—July 13.—For alterations at the mills, | 


Bassingbourn, Cambridgeshire. Messrs. Nash, Son & Row- 


ley, estate agents, Royston. 

BasINGSTOKE.— July 8.—For the erection of a Council 
school ‘at Basingstoke, Hants. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. W. J. 
Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

BrEpLincton.—July 8.—For the reconstruction of Red 
Row bridge, near Bedlington station, Northumberland. 
Mr. J. E. Johnston, surveyor, Bedlington. 

Bo.iincton.—July 9.—For the erection of a Conservative 
club. Deposit 12 1s. Messrs. Whittaker & Bradburn, 
architects, 19 King Edward Street, Macclesfield. 

BramLey.—July 6.—For the slater, plumber, plasterer 
and painter’s work in the erection of seven houses. Mr. 
John A. Webster, architect and surveyor, 2 Basinghall 
Square, Basinghall Street, Leeds. 

BraitHwalte,—July 17.—For sliding partition, also for 
colouring and whitewashing, at the Braithwaite school. 
The Headmaster. 


Brymspo.—Aug. 9.—For additions and alterations to Sion 
Cottage. Mr. E. Jones, Sion Cottage, Brymbo. 


BuRNOPFIELD.— July 14.—For the erection of business 
premises and three houses (stoue). Mr. J. W. Thompson, 
Bute House, The Fold, Burnopfield, Durham. 


Bury.—For extensions and alterations at Huntley 
schools, Bury. Mr. D. Hardman, architect, Agur Street, 
Bury. 

CarpiFF.—July 16.—For conversion of windows into 
doorways and French windows at the Cardiff and Ely work- 
houses. Mr. Arthur J. Harris, clerk, Union Offices, Queen’s 
cs 2 & 
Chambers, Cardiff. 

CaRLISLE.—July 13.—For the erection of a mixed 
secondary school at Brampton (deposit 1/. 1s.) and girls’ 
secondary school at Carlisle (deposit 27 2s.). Messrs. Gray- 
son & Ould, architects, 31 St. James Street, Liverpool. 

CaRLISLE.—July 16.—For making improvements to 
prisoners’ waiting-rooms, Crown Courts. Mr. Geo. Dale 
Oliver, county architect, Carlisle. 


CHURWELL.—For the whole or the various f 
required in the erection of Wesleyan Sunday s, 
Messrs. Danby & Simpson, 
Leeds. 

CiayTon-LE-Moors.—For repairs to external ce 
pointing, and for painting required in the cemetery | 
ings. Mr. Henry . Ross,..architect, 15 Cannon S| 
Accrington. ‘ 

CocxrieLp.—For the whole or any portion of the. 
required in the erection of premises at Cockfield Work). 
Club and Institute. Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect and, 
veyor, 107 Newgate Street, Bishop Auckland, . 


| 


architects, 73 Albion <¢! 


Coventry.—July 8.—Schemes and tenders for the \ 
required to be executed and materials supplied i: 
erection of a dust destructor, boiler plant, &c., on a s: 
Bishopgate Green, Foleshill Road, Coventry, Depo: 
Mr. J. E. Swindleburst, M.LCE., St. Mary’s Hall, Cove 

Coventry.—July 10.—For the supply and constructi: 
the Foleshill gasworks of reinforced concrete floor. 
the retort-house, &c. having approximate area of | 
super yards. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. Fletcher W. Breve! 
engineer and general manager, Gasworks, Coventry. | 

CreweE.—July 20.—For secondary school for 350 D: 
to be erected in Ruskin Road. Deposit 14 Mj 
Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

Donincton.—July 10.—For additional classrooms, c: 
rooms, &c., at the Cowley’s Grammar school, Donin: 
Spalding. Deposit 2/7 Mr. Jas. Rowell, architect, Ch; 
Lane, Boston. 

Droxrorp.—July 15.—For repairs to Calcot bri 
Curdridge. Mr. A. V. Carter, surveyor, Droxford, | 

DunpaLk.—July 10.—For building villa resid) 
Messrs. Hague & MacNamara, architects, 50 Dawson Si- 
Dublin. 

Earpy.—July 15.—For the various trades require. 
the erection of 21 houses at Earby. Mr. W. H. Atkir 
architect, Colne. 

EpinsurGH.—July 8.—For the mason, carpenter, st' 
plaster and plumber’s work to be executed in taking-dy 
two tenements in Potterrow and reconstructing tenen: 
21 South College Street. The Burgh Engineer, | 
Chambers, Edinburgh. 


J. & 


FLAXMAN 


TILES 


With BALL BEARING FITTINGS. 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION. 


CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


WORKS FREELY AND EASILY. 


Architects’ Specifications carried out in all kinds of Wood. 
ESTIMATES FREE on application to— 


R. E. JAMES, 124 Princes Road, Stoke-on-Trent, Sti 
WHY PAY ASSOCIATION PRICES 2??? 
SANITARY PIPES, GULLIES, INTERCEPTORS, & 
J WHEN YOU CAN BUY DIRECT FROM 5 

CAN DY S, 14 New Street, BIRMINGHAI 


BOILER SETTING 


; 


W. WADE & © 


) Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, 
i Manufacturers of all kinds of TILES! 


For dividing Schools, Halls, 
CAN BE OPENED AND CLOSED BY ; 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRI! 
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pietox.—July 8.—For alterations and additions to IRELAND.—For the erection of the Richard Lyttlememorial 
water grates and the erection of ventilating shafts. | school at Moneyrea, co. Down. Messrs. Hobart & Heron, 


_ W. Walton, clerk, Alnwick. architects, 120 Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 
on.—July 12.—For works at the following public _ Keicuiry.—July 12.—For the erection of a fireproof mill, 
tary schools for the Erith education committee :— | with boiler-house, chimney, &c., Becks Road. | Messrs. 
vedere boys’ school, painting and repairs ; (2) Picardy Moore & Crabtree, architects, York Chambers, Keighley. 

; and caretaker’s house, painting and repairs; KNARESBOROUGH.—July 8.—For the mason, joiner, 


yok Street schools, sundry repairs and painting | plumber, slater and painter’s work in connection with the 
? block; (4) central schools, painting and repairs ; taking-down and re-erection of the laundry buildings, for 
. Augustine’s Road schools, painting and repairs; | the Guardians. Messrs. Bland & Bown, architects, North 
| Saints schools, sundry repairs; (7) St. Fidelis | Park Road, Harrogate. 


., sundry repairs. Mr. W. Egerton, architect, _ Lreps.—July 9.—For the erection of business premises 
‘en’s Road, Erith. in Meadow Lane. Mr. C. S. Nelson, architect, Sun Build- 
gsHeap.—July 10.—For erecting a motor-repairing | 1988, 15 Park Row, Leeds. ; “3 
Gateshead-on-Tyne, for the directors of the North. LrEps.—July 10.—For the erection of additional loose 
Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, architect, | boxes and office at the Dock Street sanitary depot. Mr. 
| Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, Municipal Buildings, 
5am eg Leeds. 

.—July 25.—For alterations and additions at ‘ 3 : 

ee Cota Pat BieeoMe aatitics inay be Lrereps.—July 18.—Ffor the construction of a cemetery 


; nena chapel, boundary-wall and other works at the New Fewstone 
ee Seen als ae 7 oN burial-ground at Meagill Lane. Mr. Charles G. Henzell, 
S. Phillips, architect, Shire Hall, Gloucester. eas ies Tee ear ae larder and ene 

1ES,— .45-For ing ce a ‘ 
at Ayton.—July 15.—For the erection of an elemen- pile 5 Src 


distempering and general repairs at the children’s ho me at 


jool, including boundary walls, out-offices, &c. Mr. St. Anns. Mr. Ernest H. Fuller, architect, 19 High Street, 
H. Brierley, architect, 13 Lendal, York. 


at Broucuton.—July 8.—For the erection of two 
; Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects and sur- 


Lewes. 


Lewes.—July 9.—For alterations to the laundry at the 
union workhouse, Chailey. Deposit 14 Mr. E. H. Fuller, 


2 Park Lane, Workington. architect, 19 High Street, Lewes. 
July 10.—For the erection of five shops on the | Lispurn.—July 22.—For the erection of the William 
de of Jameson Street. Deposit 2/.2s. Mr. Joseph H. | Foote Memorial schools in Seymour Street. Rev. A. Egan, 
ity architect, Town Hall, Hull. Methodist Manse, Lisburn. Re é 

: ‘ te Lonpon.—July 8 —For jobbingwork at their asylums in 
ocK.—July 10.—For the erection of an isolation 


/ B h sae Cleveland Street, W., and Colindale Avenue, Hendon, N.W., 
_ at Market Bosworth, namely, one for a building | gor the Managers of the Central London Sick Asylum 
agated iron and wood and one of brickwork with ; 


District. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. William Lockwood, architect, 
oof. Mr. W. M. Sykes, surveyor, Chapel Street, | 15 Sherwood Street, Piccadilly Circus, W. 


Lonpon.—July 8.—For structural repairs in underpinning 
icH.— July 13.—For alterations of and additions to | at their asylum in Cleveland Street, W., for the Managers of 
‘nicipal secondary school for girls in Bolton Lane. | the Central London Sick Asylum District. Deposit 3/. 3S. 
‘t.1s. Mr. E. T. Johns, architect, Tower Chambers, | Mr. William Lockwood, architect, 12 Sherwood Street, Pic- 
treet, Ipswich. cadilly Circus, W. 


LECTRIC 


O-EXTRACTORS 


=||_——— 


BERKEFELD 
FILTERS 


YIELD GERM FREE 

WATER IN SUFFICIENT 
QUANTITIES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION. 
MOST EASILY CLEANED, 


l 3 
C | a) \ Rn On Admiralty and War Office Lists. Contractors to the 
yf > ! = principal Railway Companies, Corporations, &c. for Granite 
Concrete Paving Flags, Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, _&e, 
Telegrams,*"' EXCELSIOR, FINEDON.” Nat. Tel. No. 10 Finedon. 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
ST ‘*HYDRO ”” MIADE. PGi rate eee ee iy imblioes 


SSELS RR 
masrwee®™| STEEL ROOFS 
| ai oN 
RAITH & WINTON 


\L CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


WWE and DECORATIVE WORK in IGONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK 
*OREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER. ’ 
\P alto et Te DASTER W. & J. OAKES, 

\ 


INCENT ST.. GLASCOW Anchor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 
hi) 4 Hay. ; 


Telephone No. 583. 
iy? by ye ba 
ESTABLISHED OVER A’ CENTURY. Bp, ey 2h 


Asm" , Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 

i 7 , 7/2) 5 Fe Cc em 

ge WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. “%/2», 22a 
4 2: ‘Ss hy, 


House Filter ‘‘H’’ for attaching 
to’'main service pipe over sink. 
Capacity 25 gallons per hour. 
Price - - 30/- complete. 
Full particulars on application. 


LaRcest’ Steam Weut-Bortxa Toors iw THE KINGDOM. 
‘ LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. 
VICTORIA 


: STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
LotTHE agcHiT«cT 


Berkefeld Filter Co., Ltd., 


121 OXFORD ST., LONDON, w. 


- Handsomely Bound in Cloth. price 12s. 6d. 


10 


Lonpon.—July 8.—The Tottenham education committee 
invite tenders for summer repairs to the various schools in 
their district. Separate tenders are invited for repairs to 
playgrounds. Deposit 17. 1s. Mr. W. H. Prescott, surveyor 
to the committee, Council Offices, Tottenham. | 

Lonpon.—July 9.—For the erection of branch stores in 
High Road, Tottenham. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. H. Seymour 
Couchman, architect, 522 High Road, Tottenham. 


- Lonpon.—July 9.—For building additional storeys to 
reception black, &c., of the Bromley asylum of the Poplar 
and Stepney Sick Asylum district. Deposit 52. Messrs. J. 
& W. Clarkson, architects, 136 High Street, Poplar, E. 


Lonpon.—July 11.—For alterations and improvements at 
St. Bartholomew’s. school, Sydenham Park. Deposit 3/. 3». 
Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tenison, architect, 21 Great Peter Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Lonpon.—July 23.—For the erection of the superstruc- 
ture of additional buildings at Colney Hatch asylum, New 
Southgate, N. Deposit 52 The Clerk of the Asylums 
Committee, London County Council, 6 Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W. 

Mancuester.—July 15.—For erection of an infants’ 
school and for alterations and additions to the existing 
Ardwick Municipal school, Hyde Road. Deposit 2/. 2s. The 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

NEATISHEAD.—July 19.—For putting new roof on Neatis- 
head Baptist chapel. Rev. H. J. Andrews, The Manse, 
Neatishead. 

NewsorrLe.—July 15.—For the building of twenty-one 
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SEDGEFIELD.—July 8.—For the erection of ten cott: 
the Durham County asylum. Mr. William Crozier, , 
architect, Shire Hall. ; 

SMARDALE.—July 1o.—For erecting a cottage at’ 
dale, for the Directors of the North-Eastern Railway, 
William Bell, the company’s architect at York. | 


SmeTHWwiIcK.—July 12.—For the erection of a fire 
in Rolfe Street. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. C. J. Fox. 
borough surveyor, Council House, Smethwick. | 


SrocKton-on-TEES.—July 15.—For new hall ad 
St. George’s Church. Mr. E. A. Whipham, ar 
59 High Street, Stockton. : 


SwanaGE.—July 1o.—For alterations and additi 
parish church. Messrs. Clifton & Robinson, arc 
Northbrook, Swanage: ) 

Treors.—July 10.—For altering, repairing and r 
ing the Saron Congregational chapel, Treoes. Rey. S 
Jones, Waterton Hall, Bridgend. 


Truro.—July 9.—For work to be done durii 
summer holidays at the following schools, for the Cc 
education committee :—Voluntary—Truro Wesleyar 
mantle Street, Practising, Feock, Mabe, Gerrans ; Co 
Penwartha, Constantine (girls’), Chyvelah, Baldhu, 
lanes End. Detailed specifications may be seen | 
schools. Mr. Arthur B. Coomb, District Education | 
Truro. | 

Uswortu Cotiiery.—For the erection of the P.M. 
&c. Mr. J. W. F. Phillipson, architect, Murton Che 
8 Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


houses at Newbottle (stations, Fence Houses and Renshaw). 
Mr. James Palliser’s Office, Philadelphia, Fence Houses. 


RocuEster.—July 9.—For the erection of a seamen’s 
institute, High Street. Deposit 1/ Is. Messrs. Drake & 
Boucher, architects, 115 High Street, Rochester. 

Sanxey.—July 13.—For the erection of a police station 
at Sankey, near Warrington. Mr. Henry Littler, county 
architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 


Scote.—For proposed vestry to Scole Church, Norfolk. 
Messrs. Lacey & Upcher, architects and surveyors, 6 Upper 


SPRAGUE & CO.'S | (UktMss:te LITHOGRAPH LED Eee 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BU 
LIMITED METCHIM & SON oN 
66 IN K 5 H Oro 7 8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., STRUGI ENGINE 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF | 
PROCESS. | 


: HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUG! 
Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d. : 
4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildin 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STR 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 
Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Wa tes.—July 6.—For the erection of fire station’ 
pandy. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. W. J. Jones, engineer a 
veyor, Council Offices, Pentre, Rhondda. ! 

Wates.—July 8.—For repairing, papering and 4 
the Greyhound inn and Britannia inn, Tredegar. 
Roderick, architect, Ashbrook, Clifton Street, Aberde 

Wates.—July 8.—For building a residence on tt 
water Road, L'andaff. Mr. Geo. E. Halliday, archi 
Castle Street, Cardiff. 

Wates.—July 8.—For altering, renovating and b 
| new schoolroom at Ebenezer Welsh Calvinistic M¢ 


Telegrams, ‘“‘ Photo, London.” 


SS EE LOL OO BO I 
Under Royal Patronage. Snstant Despatch. 


GALVANIZED GALVANIZED 

WROT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 
for Gas, Water and Steam. — and all necessary Fittings. 
6,000 LARGE ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 


JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 


RUBEN ERIE ETE LP LL ESTE LEI DELETE TEE LES 
To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &Ce 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspectiwe.e 
Write for particulars free. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd, 


13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced { Trade Mark: 
——— X. L. HARTSHILIg 


HARTSHILL BRICK A 
STOKE OR THOIEE poy Lime 


Roofing Tiles supplied b 
y us Over @ quarter of 
@re as good now ag when first fixed. PentexE eee 


es 


DECic 


ea polis te 
\ 


a 


| 


We hold an enormous assortment of SANITARY APPLIANCES, DRAINAGE FITTINGS, and TEs") 
BATHS, LAVATORIES, SINKS, CLOSETS, and URINALS, and all kinds of Brass \ 

We can fit out buildings to any size, and, having a staff of competent plumbers, can quot 
in any part of the World. Specialists in Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain- 


Send all Enquiries t0 HYGIENIC WORKS, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIX 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRA# 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography- 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMM 


: Draftsmen and Lithographers; __ 
Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY; WESTM | 
ae Telephone, No. 551 Victoria Sern a sel 


ye 
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ee 
— Cwmbach. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbrook 
* Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

\LEs.—July 9.—For building additions to 10 Brunswick 
Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect and 
or, Gernant, Merthyr Tydfil. 


\es.—July 10.—For the following works to be 
ed (with the exception of No. 8) during the summer 
7s, for the Glamorgan County Council :—(1) Building 
fices, &c., at Glyncorrwg Council school ; (2) rebuild- 
undary wall, drainagework, &c., at the Cymmer 
| school ; (3) alterations and additions to the teachers’ 
at Gwauncaegurwen Council school ; (4) heating the 
ng Council schools by the low-pressure hot-water 
,—Peniel Green (Llansamlet), Kingsbridge (Gor- 
), Blaengwrach, Godre’rgraig (Ystalyfera), Pentyrch, 
nit Fardre, Gilfach Goch, Evanstown and Deri; 
ainting and cleaning work at the following 
3;:— County schools—Neath, Port Talbot, Ponty- 
Porth, Penarth, Bridgend and Hengoed; Council 
3, Western Division—Cwmavon, Panteg, Penller- 
Birchgrove, Clyne, Rhigos, Pontardawe, Clydach, 
fro, Peniel Green, Ynystawe Tirdeunaw, Three 
s, Coedffranc (girls), Coedffranc (boys, externally), 
, Grave, Tonna, Gwauncaegurwen, Port Talbot 
], Port Talbot Eastern, Abergwynfi, Glyncorrwg, 
er, Penclawdd, Velindre, Maesteg, Merthyr, Nanty- 
Plasnewydd Higher Standards and Aberavon ; 
no Division— Bridgend, Coychurch Lower, Cefn 
yr, Abertridwr, Senghenydd, Troedrhiwfuwch, Tirphil 
rs house), Nanthir, Braichycymmer, Rudry, Hen- 
master’s house), Pontlottyu (master’s house), Nant- 
(temporary building); (6) reslating at the Miskin 
il school ; (7) erection of a heating chamber, &c., at 
sri Council school; ‘8) erection of a new school at 
yymmer. The Glamorgan County Council Offices, 
ate Street, Cardiff: 
\Les.—July 13.—For the rebuilding of shop premises 
rphilly. Deposit 171s. Mr. John H. Phillips, archi- 
live Chambers, Windsor Place, Cardiff. 
\LES.—July 15.—For the erection of a house at Gelli. 
it 14 1s. Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, Post Office 
vers, Pentre, Rhondda Valley. 


Wates.—July 18.—For building a vestry with con- 
veniences and boundary walls at Trelewis. Mr. T. Edmund 
Rees, architect and surveyor, Gernant, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—July 20.—For the erection of vestry and class- 
rooms, together with minister’s house, at Ynyshir, Rhondda. 
Tydvil House, Tynewydd Crescent, Porth. 

Wates.—July 23.—For building boundary walls, &c., at 
the truant school, Quaker’s Yard. Mr. C. M. Davies, 
112 High Street, Merthyr. 

Warrincton.—July 6.—For certain alterations at the 
Newton Farm school. Messrs. William & Segar Owen, 
Cairo Street Chambers, Warrington. 

WarRINGTON.—July 16.—For the erection of buildings 
for boiler plant extension. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. F. V. L. 
Mathias, borough electrical and tramways engineer, Howley, 
Warrington. 

WestHouGHTON.—For the erection of a hotel at West- 
houghton, Lancashire. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Ernest W. 
Dyson, architect and surveyor, 1o Regent Street, Barnsley. 


Dr. E. P. Mansy, one of the medical inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, who has made an inquiry as to 
the sanitary administration of the Brentford Urban District, 
has reported that the securing of improved dwellings for 
the poor is the most urgent reform needed in the district, 
and he advises that the Brentford Urban District Council 
should without delay give effect to the provisions of Parts 1 
and 2 of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
relating to insanitary areas and to insanitary houses, and 
should also carefully consicer whether it might not with 
advantage take further action under Part 3 of the Act. 


Tue Association of American Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers some months ago invited competitive designs for 
concrete houses. The competition was divided into six 
classes, which included single and double houses, ranging 
in cost from 2,000 dols. to 4,500 dols.. The total number of 
designs submitted was 208. Over three-fourths of these 
were in the classes for single houses, and eighty-five designs 
were for single houses of the highest cost, 4,500 dols. 


SIONE & WOOD CARVING & 
DECORATIVE: PLASTER WORK: 


Telephone 
(2353 HOP + 


EE Sa: A ny ARERR PE ADS SNS LTTE — 


NC 


CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
RAL STONE, AND HAVE 
1ILAR APPEARANCE. 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


LEPHONE .2353HOP 


E 22 GEORGE S! 


CAMBERWELL 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 


NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDCES 
SQUARE THROUCHOUT. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. 


ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF. 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for Damp Walls. 


Established 1870. 


ILLESDEN PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. 


JEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


3NEST MILNER, 


‘Altchitectural Photographer, 


Expert in Photography con- 
nected with LIGHT AND AIR, 
RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIDA< 
TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &c. 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free.’ Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


: 
THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 


Telephome: 327 Battersem 


be \ 


| 
: 
| 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THNDERS. . DARTMOUTH. 


|For supplying 2,000 yards of cast-iron mains, & 
ACTON. T. W. Joyce, borough engineer. 

For summer repairs to schools and teachers’ room at the Shaddock . : : : . : . £1,04¢ 
Priory Council school. Messrs. E, C. P. & H. Monson, Narracott . : : A : y 4 99: 
architects, 182 High Street, Acton, W. Birtley Iron Co. . : : : i ; 85. 

Christie . : : i : 3 : Bose roo) Isca Foundry Co. 3 : 5 s : 84° 
Barber . ; : ; : . ‘ 194 12 6 Coles-; ‘ s ; : : ; A 82: 
Ferris:Bros. . : ; 5 : : LTODE RO 90 Derry: ‘ : 80° 
Poore . y : : i : ; YO T86N17 6 STEER & PEARCE, Plymouth (accepted) ; 79; 
Blackburn : sate. : ; : NDT ZNO Cochrane & Co. . ; 2 k 78¢ 

CARDIFF. Ritchie f ‘ E . 4 ; - 768 

For the construction of concrete retaining walls and Uae Pr ‘ 3 ; : : ; 754 
approach road and taking-down certain houses in | eee ian ; ; t ; : ; : 718 
connection with the Beresford Road improvement a oe one Ss 3 : : . 70: 
(G.W.R. bridge). Mr. H. Harpur, engineer. Es Feu eS : : . 68% 

Maggs & Co. SAAT ie eh & Sir oe a GEO TO ae a ae idee Coal and Tton Ca. ea 66¢ 
Atherley & Co. . : ; : ; 156.569 ONO BR oe rage 08 en ae f » ane 
Evans & Bros. . { ; : : A Wyo yaar o SK) ee ; ; f : : : BD! 
Meredith Bros. . : : . ; . 5,650 © o/| For laying and jointing water mains. Mr. T. W. 
Barnes, eae & Co.. : : : MO Bee Ve women, borough engineer. 
Wood . ; ‘ ; : " ee AAO. O Matcham & Co. . ; ; ; : » £149 
Morgan : : : ; j ; e853 GOO oO Morgan & Son . : ; : f F 1,48: 
Allan & Son. : ; : ; é ees LOO MORO Drew . ; ; 3 . P ‘ 8c 
Osmond & Sons . ‘ 5 5 ; 12 8093); 2.00.0 Shaddock . ; ; , , : ees I 
Turner & Son : ; SACOM AO RO Blake . f 5 : 5 ; ‘ ; 807 
Tucker Bros., Cardiff (accepted) . ‘ HA4B2 20. 5:0 Bates . 3 : ] ; Seo 
Engineer’s estimate. ie O00 ONO Woodman & Son. ; ; ‘ : , 671 
CASTLE HEDIN GHAM. Berry . . : . ‘ . : - 638 

For the erection of classroom and other alterations and Narracott ; : ; ; - eS; 
additions to Council school. Mr. Wuirmore, architect, Coles . : : : ; : : ee. 
Chelmsford. Bennett ; » 49% 

Parkington & Son . ; - £895 Ale STEER & PEARCE, Plymouth ‘(accepted ) mee 
Rogers. : ; : : d : 866 10 oO Bridgman. ' : ; ; + aia 
Pavitt & Sons. ; s ‘ : : 5 - 860% 00-4 Brebner & Co. . ‘ ‘ : as 
Weight . ; ; : ; Seaton Macdonald . ‘ ‘ : : , + eS 9’ 
Elsdon . , 5 J " : ‘ . 778 11 ©, For the construction of filters, small storage reserve 
Suckling. : ‘ ‘ : cals £22768, 180,240 supply tanks, Mr. T. W. Joyce, borough engin 
Deaves . . : : ; : O20 RAO Morgan & Son . ; , ; 5 ; 3 
Scales & Robbins ; : 5 , , oe STATE Os ee: Shaddock 2st 2 ; ‘ : g 2,228 
Mason & Son . : 3 : WIAA rr Drew es : ; $ : : 
Sharp, Halstead (recommended ) : : at TOONS Oe 2O Brebner & Co. : : 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, cONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession) 

MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works : NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS 

(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON 

SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on ¢ 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 

ALL CEMENT Manse pbaten by | eect PARLE ee «00s; rou guaranteed | to be shane Free wy Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adul 


Teie. No. 2141. 


VincENT ROBE! 


CHERRY ROW, 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LEED 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


RIC &] NARROW _PLAIN, 


il 
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SUPPLE MENT 
DARTMOUTH—continued. ENFIELD. 
cham & Co. . ; ; 5 41,545 © o/| Forerecting a block of schools at Eastfield Road, Enfield 
en : , ’ : W455 15-0 Highway. Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 22 Buck- 
ry» PAO te LO ingham bial Adele WG; 
nett 1,407.0. 0 Thomas » £15, 998 oO oOo 
igman_ - 1,388 3 9 Hood . . 15,657 0 Oo 
odman & Son L. 305: ape 6 Hyde & Co. 14,996 0 oO 
racott R467) tag? 6 Nightingale 14,961 0 oO 
donald . Tbe. ane 6 Jennings & Grenfell 14,900 0 O 
er & PEARCE, Plymouth, (accepted ) rO2G. 65) 6 F. & E. Davey 14\855..0') 0 
ynstructing a covered service reservoir. Mr. T. W. ee Son aed i 3 
yycE, borough engineer. Greenwood, Ltd. 589 0 O 
ddock £2,334 6 6 Fitch & Cox 13,549 o}%0 
as ‘ 2,099 90 O Knight & Son 13,263 OeeD 
an & Son BUG LO.” 0 Brand & Pettit 13,197 owprs, 
pner & Co. 1,014 16 o Maddison 13,006 oO 
cham & Co. 1,556 0 oO Monk . 13,000 o oO 
nett . . . 1,494.9, 0 Moss & Co. 13,000 OF s0 
ee . . . . . 1,373 11 9 Patman & Fotheringham 13,000 0 O 
125 : : ; 1,362 0 0 Price . 7 12,897 1 ane) 
odman & Son 1,336 14 9 Hammond & Son 12,744 GLO 
Sa ee ‘: 4 Lawrence & Son 12,624 oO 
; p Be Rowley Bros. O° 
oe" sae a Paihend & Son. 12297 7 z 
ra 4 5 32 2 z r 
oR & PEARCE, Plymouth (accepted) ; 1,149 10 6 Sie a igh a aa 
ection of pumping station, &c. Mr. T. W. Joyce, 
rough engineer. 
dock Pore 13.6 
Son. gine 6 FULBOURN. 
an ; : 325 © o| For painting and redecoration at the Fulbourn asylum. Mr. 
nett . 255. 0:'.0 A. Pau MacattstTEr, architect, Cambridge. 
Ca 254 15 oO Redding & Son £53 Io 9 
cham & Co. 230° 50 0 Newton F ne 14 9 
lgman ee ios Banyard & Son 409 16 3 
ry 228 10 Io Willmott & Son S08 Grae 4 
lett ZG 78s 0 Coulson & Lofts BGreIT Lets 
racott 190 oO 10 Rooke & Son . FATS 1S) 3 
ts & Back ; of 5: Oo Clark & Son . 336 14 4 
ER & PEARCE, Plymouth (accepted ) 152.82 Scales & Robbins a2 eC 3 
donald Ela AS AMBROSE, Cambridge (accepted ) A7%e LOU O 


All Kinds of 


TURAL & ORNAMENTAL 
IONWORK. 


: DAVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, 
‘ANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


AND US 


Your Enquiries 
STRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
DFING, STORACE TANKS. 


IN SON & CO., Ltd., LEEDS, 


ID 1870. Tel. Address, ** May, Sheffield." 


& THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


IUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Glazed 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co, Ltd., Leeds, 


J. 


W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 


A BOON: TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 


The 
Bu" MOSAIC ART CO., 


Telephonel: 
11058 Central. 


34 Emerald Street, 
London, W.C. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 


GLASS - MOSAIC, 


PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


Contractors to the West Ham Borough Council, etc. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS.WATSON, F.R.S.4., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, | 


* Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘© EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 


: i i throughout. 
rs of all kinds of Desk aF it for Schools, For Private Houses, | City Offices, 
Hinge Technioal as poe iz ere weet o Bohoole, ie and Smoking Booms, &e. Adapted to. any style of 
s, Unions, Offices, &e. Also Makers of FOLDING JINGO”’ Chimney Pots and Architecture. 
REENS eoaing on ball bearings), for Dividing © JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
ie ee eke dee or lications Full particulars on application, Price Lists, Catalogues, 
SENS ESE SII SAT A 4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, Estimates, &c., forwarded 

LONDON, E.C. on application. 
HTINING Tele. Address : 
COND = “Ventilator, Halifax,” 
UCTORS. . THE ag Regd. No. 321,531. Tel. No.: 81 ¥. 


lesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


: FURSE & CO. 


AFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
8 Brected and Repaired, Church Spires Restored 
“FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


(CUMBERLAND), 


Oldest and most Extensive 


Building Trade 


| WEEKLY ONE PENNY. 
fA PAPER FOR ALL INTERESTED IN 


House & Home. 


Atall Newsagents, Stationers and Bookstalls. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 
STEELand IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS. 


ROOF 
PRINCIPALS 


-“ MOTOR CARACE ROOFS 


STEEL 
JOISTS. 


ORDER AT ONCE. 
Or from Publisher, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus,E.0. 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


BOULTON & PAUL, LTD, 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, . NORW‘CH. ; 


i and & Westmorland, producing 
4 GREEN, DARK 
» OLIVE ‘GREEN. 


| 


H = 
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FENTON. LEOMINSTER. 

For paving a portion of the carriage-ways of High Street, | For the erection of houses. Messrs. Groome & Birrit 
Market Street and King Street with stone setts. Mr. architects, Hereford. 
S. A. GooDALL, surveyor, Fenton. i?" Davies 2 : 5 . ‘ Se £1,186, 
Griffiths & Co. . f : : 3 . £6,607 12 0} Griffiths : ‘ : . ° ; : ag 
Bullock ; : : ‘ J ; 1 6,556 24.0 1> > Edwards ‘ : : : a ‘ + 1,090 6 
Williams . As. Sipe ; 2 : ».) 6;44020 0*= 0 |! = Powell 3 ; F 3 : 5 - 1,085.4 
aw oe : : F : : GI897 ROTO: 1) OMmithies : : : F : ‘ » 1,080 5 
Sanders & Torrance ; 3 2 Bf ah Ph On aNO Watkins j : : : ‘ é » 9905 
BarkE, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted ) : hay SOG GOO Wilks & Son : ; . ; ; ~- Bo b 
For completion of occupation road to sewage-disposal works. Jones, Hereford (accepted ) - 860 5 
Mr. S. A, GooDALL, surveyor. LINTHWAITE | 
Bullock . ; : 3 : : : - £2 : ; ; 
Eps eee ere For the erection of three dwelling-houses, Manchester | 
Williams. : ; : ‘ ; : 2OOS10s § O. 5 : ; ¢ 
Oh ae er aenae é ees eee Mr. J. AINLEy, architect, Slaithwaite. | 
BarkE, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted ) . j REED « OF IO eee wd poe Me 2 . 
’ Sas . * £515 p 
y eee tie eke Se ei Rass Iredale, carpenter and joiner . ao) ee ~ 980 5 
or ae Liserte LIcdee inn. essrs. J. Davies ON, |  Balmforth & Shaw, plumber and glazier » B69 p 
) ae Sutcliffe & Sons, slater . : ; : Gs 
Howell & Son... 0... : : - 41,407 0 0 Sutcliffe, plasterer and painter. ; ways 5 
Walters & Johns . .. ae . . 1,165 ce) 10) Cook, concreter x 3 “ = x 47 4 
Mercer, Llanelly (accepted) . : ; ATLAS MOLNO | LONDON 
-HODDESDON. a . 
For paving, kerbing, &c., to footpaths adjoining main roads. | For supplying an overhead traveller for the extension f 
Mr. Ursan: A. Situ, county surveyor. power-house, King’s Road, N.W. 
Williams ; ; ; , ; F , L353 I 7 esa 6 7. . ° . . . £1,025 D 
Empire Stone Co. . ; : : ; A ie tes ais fae 6) Py aaa & Cone 5 ; ; j ae Pp 
Griffiths & Co. 4 : : . : 33307380 a usker oN ange . : . * gee P 
: ~ Carrick & Ritchie : ’ 5 i - amos ) 

Free & Sons . : : ‘ ’ : i BS ri gOtaok : oe i ; 
Jackson . ; Bessa i eee Carrick & Ritchie (alternative). ; - fees D 
Anprews, Hertford (accepted ) ‘ } 365" 26 ytd | anise a A Bou balterne on ; : ; g ! 

HULL ae 

: Carrick & Sons . 3 ; ‘ ; +) eaeeO | 
For the erection of a junior school in Stepney Lane. Mr. Pickerings, Ltd. . ; : a . Fas e 
JosepH H. Hirst, city architect. Babcock & Wileoe : : : ; ‘ 790 ) 
Arnott . é : : : : ‘ 2 LS ALS LARS Heywood . 5 ; ; . 5 . es ) 
Houlton & Son . : : : : »» 4,890 1.0>,0 Higginbottom & Mannock * .. ; oe 
Fenwick : : : ‘ : ; 2 84,047 2200). Morris & Bastert. . ; : ; : ez] 
Goates . ; ‘ 5 ; : ; -. 4,708 0.0 Morris & Bastert (alternative) . ; » aa | 
Quibell, Son & Greenwood . E : «+ ih 690 2104p 40 Appleby’s, Ltd. . ; ; ; : - ess | 
Greenwood . : ; : ; 5 4563800 26 Appleby’s, Ltd. (alternative) : ‘ - waee3 | 
Hurt GENERAL BuILpErs (accepted) . 50 7 OmeO Apamson, Ramssottom & Co. (accepted P 640 > 
HICHFIELD FOUNDRY CO. 


WELLINGBOROUGH.. : 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SA‘! 
‘TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, 1 
‘kinds of Builders and a 


ironwork. 


WELDON STO 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QU 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAME) 
as testified by its use for upwards of three ce 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combin E 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COL(}. 


For Prices and other Particulars app 
JoHN ROOKE. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, 


—_———— Unsurpassed for - 
Horizontal and Vertical Damp “ai 
The Best Material for — 
Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, 
Coach-houses, & 
Telephone 4% $89 dS No. 9169 


CONTRACTOR TO 4 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. fA 


Every description Asphalte laid and /P 
THOMAS FALDO & co. LT 


, Arundel Street, S 
mie 1 Rotherhithe. 


“ For the best of everything 
Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful GYMN ASTI fo 
in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A | 
bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
values =~ ae 
Write for our elaborate booklet, ‘* MODERN BATHROOMS,” 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F.,’. 


Standard Sanitary Tl)fg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E£.C. 


APPLY TO— 
T. M. GARDIN! 


fart Ss 
Contractor to H.M. Gov , 
India Office, &e 


English and Swedish Desi 
Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and P 
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eee ee surriemmr) ee 
: LONDON—continued. LONDON—continiued: 
‘leaning or painting certain L.C.C. schools. Tenders | For works at buildings, Bull Stairs Wharf, Upper Ground 
‘ecommended for acceptance. Streat| SE : 
Bow and Bromley, Monteith Road. M bap & Co: ; iia rian 
-rett& Power . ; Pes 30. ET O Rice & S 
Chelsea, Mnriberaush Road: Sy RRO 9 , , : . - 9,794 9 O 
tga tt De ae Nightingale . ; j . : : SOTA. AO O 
P Deptford, Caio bare Read Downs . ; : ; . . . cop 6 fe i adheg 
‘son eo, itd *. shale, oO | liter... a co Oe eee iro, 34h)) 0" 0 
ehamn, Sinai Road. Hyde & Co. . . . : : - 9,328 90 0 
|sgrove ‘ Pfau Oak | Patman & Fotherinett ; : ; api, 42 422 0.9.0 
Bethnal Green, Sier: siti Sh ‘eet. Jarman, Daws & Co. . . . . - 9,230 90.0 
ret & Power . ec ens rade, Stewart : . 2 F ; SO FES OO SO 
pha Stockwell Road McCormick & Sons § ; ‘ : >. 9,148 5 07 (0 
‘3gs . ety. O10 Wallis & Sons. : ; : ‘ <* 9,137 40% (0 
Cisnberall, Mawbey Road. Southern Building Co. : : Se 9,135 07 0 
t 2 : : ; : 997" -9....0 Wisdom Bros. . : ; : Pes ey type ft 
| Deptford, Nynehead Street. Wall, Ltd. : : , EG pk2ig? 670 
kre ; : : ; ; ; $$) 959 s- Onc Shurmur & Son : ‘ ’ : ea OE On 1O 
Dulwich, Bellenden Road. Hotimay & GREENWoop, Loughborough if 
phell& Son. - 369 0 0 Park Works, Brixton (accepted)* _.. . 8,589 0 oO 
Dulwich, Lyndhurst Grove. * Subject to a reduction of 765/. 115. 
te& Son . : e448 770 : ; 
PE aeruich, PLEA Wall, For supplying and erecting steel girderwork at power 
ley . ; , : ‘ y ‘ ferqonetd 2.0 Station, King’s Road, N,W. 
Hackney, Milifields Road. Hadley & Sons . 3 : : re 3306 0 Oo 
irett & Power . f-6:300'80? 0 Ralston, Goodwin & Gomi: : : Z:0grieg 46 
Kennington, Upper Kennington Lane. Westwood & Wrights . ; 4 : 1/2 2 AL, O 
(i Sa MeAZOGTHO". 70 Sands & Son : : : PE rp oatte Cams. 
Limehouse, Gill Street. Powers & Deane Ransomes : F . 21,8931 0 
lollaston & Co. . 226s Ool0 Abbot & Co. 2 : : é d LAS atzeus 
Limehouse, Nor, they Street. Dorman, Long & Co. . 2 ‘ ; ET UOFn LOmkO 
sineau. ; E21 Le, O Cross & ‘Cross E 5 : ’ +P ROO Oe TO 
Marylebone, Stephen ‘Street, Motherwell Bridge Gar : - : of) RA eres 
yes. ; ‘ , , i 3 he Sa7nTaL oO Wall, Ltd. . : J 1 754700.10 
Peckham, Peckham Park. Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Co. int, FAGsIT LO 
‘ing . : ' ; 2 : 2 307% OR © Rowlingsons & Cosa 2 ; : ee wOse sre 
Rotherhithe, Rotherhithe New Road. Westwood & Co. . ; ; P . i 4f,69r “o..0 
‘<well Bros., Ltd. ; AOL 024.0 Braithwaite & Kirk. 3 ‘ ; 201 3,080) Oo 0 
Southwark, Westminster Br idge Road. E. C. & J. Keay (accepted) . : ‘ von 1 O29 i 7a 4. 
yer & Son . F ; 2O3 O00 Redpath, Brown & Co. : : ‘ Ane Ac) a ee 


Nn SNEWI N & SO ONS, LTD, MAUcanys, WAUSCOT,, AND TIMBER, MERCHANTS, 


Telegrams, “‘Snewin, London.’ Telephone 274 Holborn 
‘ 
| T 
| N IR 
\ | 
| 
j ’ 
| 


ca. E: For the effectual Protection and Preserva« 
. tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- ! 
a Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich } 
a, Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished, 
Se Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 


| Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


Moore Wall Paper Co., JOHN H. FULLER & CO.; Ltd., Minster mills, READING. 


BATH & ‘PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


Regisalereg 
TRADE MARK 


~ 
% 

BOX GROUN § 

4] COMBE DOWN, 


STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 

Bein vown, || ; een PRES oped 

BRADFORD, : wet SoHE Bulit Bele Ga is cramps Nath. do Aare waa QUARRIES 


EAD Hem ox S2UNe STONE: PORTLAND. 
FRICES BATH. 


a. rE an Pee 
VER POOL : 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN ° 


only of the Bar, Srp 


LONDON DEPOTS, 
C.wR WESTBOURNE PARK 
e&SWwWR. NINE ELMS Sw, 
'32 CROSVENOR RE, PIMLICO. 


To be optaiee 


Ui Frater 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS,¥/ for HARDENING. WATERPROOFING MANCHESTER 4 
/EXCHANGE = EAST. and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. TRAFFORD PARK >) 
cr penne oO 
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LONDON—continued. 


For enlargement and improvement of Hackney Downs | For taking-down and extending the City Press premise 
Secondary school. Half Moon Passage, EG Messrs. Merrin & Vi 
Stevens & Sons . {TOS 104.8 STAFFE, architects, 31 Fenchurch Street, E.C. Quant 
Williams & Son. 10,099 0 O by Messrs. W. _H. Barser & Son, 22 Bucking’ 
Porter. : 9,984. 0 0 Street, Adelphi, W.C. S' 
Wall . : G,9Z5. 10! 7 F. & F. ic Wood . : . £3,666 « 
Lawrance & Sons 9,815 Oo oO Rossiter : , age : 
Grover & Son 9,782 Or, 50; Johnson & Co. ae < 
L. H. & R. Roberts 9,741 0 O Lawrance & Sons 2,952 j 
Willmott & Sons 93683. 0 =o Mather. ; 2,950 < 
Chessum & Sons 9507030, 0 Barrett & Power... 2,703 : 
Perry & Co. 9,504 0 O Perry Bros. . 2,697 4 
Lawrence & Son 9,384. 9 oO Mattock & Parsons 2,677 ¢ 
McCormick & Sons 9,096 o o/| For alterations at Bethnal Crean ‘workhouse, Mr. W. 
Harris, North Woolwich Geconmmended ) 9,019 0 0 Fr1ncu, architect, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Quant’ 
Architect's (Education) estimate 9,796 0 oO by Mr. Garis ‘e WriGuHT, 3 Great Winchester St 
For the erection of temporary depot in Tunnel Avenue, with Bie oe Gox 
stabling. Johnson & Son ; AD ; 
weer ; - £435 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham Bs 2 
igor & Co. dBA O10 BS ace 3) § 
Proctor & Son 425.0 0 H y es ae 
Grant 385 19 0 Vides sr eer. 
Stapleton & Sons: 8 | 
Johnson & Co. Aa 
OPS Oe Oo ENN all Tae Pc 
Thomas & Edge . 372%'G "0 Rapes no ae 
Crwallactd: G ecomumended) 368 Oo Oo Cal owe ¢ 
Architect’s estimate oO aces Jen 2,728 
: 2 ‘ ae e Barker . 2,697 c 
For manufacture, supply and delivery of high and low- Price 2 678 | 
tension switchgear (a) for the Islington, Holloway, Clayton ’ 2,648 | 
Hackney, Clapton and Stockwell sub-stations (with Thomas & Edge. . 2,628 Q 
basements), and (0) for the Lewisham, Forest Hill and WEBSTER & Son, Peckham Rye (accepted) . | 2861 0 
Tooting sub-stations (with galleries). Monk ; 2,424 Al 
(a) (d) For alterations, repairs ‘and painting at the Su i 
Evered & Co. . £20,057 vI® Mo! 10,236 = 6 Northern school. Mr. A. A. Kexwick, archit 
Ferranti . , 16,565 “232 40 9,512 14 9 18-19 Outer Temple, Strand. | 
Electric Construction Co: 10,254 2176 a 9,305 15 6 Patman & Fotheringham - £1,593 °. 
Whipp & Bourne [5,100 2 1 Aho 9)036213 41,2 Love & Co. . 1525, 0 
Spagnoletti & Co. or; 8,924 0 ©} Parsons » 1457 0 
General Electric Co. SpA SOll 2 aanO 8,548 3 8 Monk - 1,450 oO 
British WestinghouseCo. 14,197 0 oO 8,348 I0 Oo Jarvis & Sons 1,428 o| 
Johnson &. Phillips, Macey & Sons W427 (O, 
Charlton (recommended) 12,692 1 6 7,664 17 10 Sasey & Son (accepted) 1,370 O. 


KINNEAR PATENT = 3 
STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS. | |siana power ti 


B. : i 
& S. Patent for all services. | 


Folding Gates. 


Cabot’s Sheathi 
and = 
Sound-Deadenin 
Quilt. 


Ornamental | 
Wrought Iron Work 


Catalogues and 
|full particulars 
upon applicatio 


Patent Interlocking 
Rubber Tiling. 


NATAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS, 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO.. 


19, 20 & 21, TOWER STREET, UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. SUMMERCOURT. 
ri For additions and alterations to the Wesleyan chapel and 
school. Mr. E. J. Ennor, architect, Newquay. 


- MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


ye NEW ROYAL LIVER BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. Tonkin . ; : ‘ . . : + 190ml 7150 
Trebileock .. : : ; , : wm LGA LIE CA 

QVERNMENT OFFICES, PARLIAMENT STREET FRONT. TIPPETT, Newquay (accepted ) : ‘ BRT oh ee ke bette | 
Williams Bros. : : 1L3:10.°.0 

gpRAL SERIES._SOUTHWARK: VIEW OF EXTERIOR. Tippett & Jose : : . . . one B5LaCO: 50 
Pengelly ; : ‘ : ; ; aft fia lo 10 

= Hawkey A é F ; ; 5 a 05 OTTO 
LUTON. Trevarton : : : A : ; Ein OS O 860 


nsion of the electricity station buildings. Mr. 
L. Fox, borough engineer. 


Ry ‘ ¢ ; ; : My BOAT. 0, 0 
‘night & Co. P . Sent 50,7 O f RES 
, ‘ : : : . 2,071 0 o| For the erection of police station. Mr. J. Drxon Burt LER, 
& Son : . ‘ ‘ : A727 1,8985,0" © architect, New Scotland Yard, S.W. . Quantities by 
ie. , ; . , ‘ aE SS SiO 1.0 Messrs. TuurGoop, Son & CuipGEy, Charing Cross 
gam Luton (accepted) . . ~~. 1,857 0 0 Chambers, Adelphi. 
ROMFORD. at bea & Coa, : : ; .£9,700 O O 
lying and fixing Norway granite kerb in various =i re ' ; , ‘ ee ie ag 
: otterton ‘ : . ° : : Ta Ops 5 Lomo 
5, Mr. Grorce Lapwoop, highways surveyor. Shopland 6587 lo" 
See A501 0 9) Holloway Bros. « «we | 9,211 0 0 
: ; ; epee Ane ep? Messom & Sons . ; : 3 : iy Ol OSe404-0 
: : : : ; : 4 mo OO Lathey Bros. : ‘ : ; : 28,908 tio we 
er \ a : : : : Bas Heo AValpole.. .«, ; 1 : AS TAs LORLG 
- : : ; ; : ; : ae ; A ee : : ‘ ; ; ; : . 8,689 0 o 
: : : } : Py oe eee otter . : ; : : - : 20,0500 0" 0 
1, Border & Co. . : : : - 346 0 0 Cropley Bros. : : : : , <), 8, 23daQute 
ais ; : : : ; f 345 ; i Grover & Son... ‘ : : ; {1 B32307 (Ono 
a ae ae F. & H. F. Higgs. : : : o. iste 17,990. 
1, Widford, Chelmsford (accepted) . 234 0 0 
ROSS. 
erection of house near Ross. Messrs. GRooME & SWANAGE. 
4NGTON, architects, Hereford. _ |For the erection of Wesley Centenary hall and school. 
: : 2 2,2,340°.0° 0 Messrs. CHINCHEN & Son, architects, Wimborne. 
: 2,000, .0. © Hardy . : ; . : . : wht TAOuEOLeO 
: A ; 1.G53,4.0°.-0 Pond . ; ee ; ; : immlsi25e LOL O 
Ltd: .. ‘ ‘ : : ; a01,054...0.. 9 Jesty & Baker. 2 ) , . 1.070: 07 40 
's & Goprrey, Tewkesbury (accepted) 1,898 oO oO CLARKE, Swanage (accepted ) : ; Er OGA 1On,v2 


a 


eighbridges and Weighing Machinery 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


QS mr gf 
Zu oe (a 
TABS Y ROYAL WARRANT Dipl 
ED 


SPECIAL WEIGHING MACHINE FOR IMPROVED TRAM WEICHING MACHINE. 
(NO LOOSE WEIGHTS.) 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. 


No. 88. ~ No, 141, 


&T. AVERY, ita, sono Foundry, BIRMINGHAM. 


rt 
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SUPPLEMENT ? 
ely ph LG teed te Rel age Lg ey a pe onan > ra 
. TONYPANDY. WILTON. 
For taking-down and rebuilding the Cross Keys hotei. For drainage and sanitar ‘ 
g : : g y conveniences, &c. ; 
Mr. J. T. Jenxuns, architect, Porth, Rhondda. hotelik Messrs: Lemon & Buizarp, nae 
Jones : ‘ ; ; : :bpdohe 23 Whatley . : = oe 
Davies & Sons 2 QO ZO rE _O Bolding & Sons uf 
Richards |. 2,963 9 0 Hewett & Sons - 
Jenkins & Son 2,685 0 Oo Burton a 
Gough Bros. 2,650: 0 ‘oO Wort & Wav : y 
Knox & Wells —. : : : : 2,560 0 (0 Douglas bai vA 
E. R. Evans & Bros., Cardiff (accepted ) 2470-010] Bundey . . . tie 3° 
CoopeER (accepted) .° ., RES : : 
TUNSTALL (STAFFS). For Sena at workhouse. Messrs. Lemoy & I 
For supply of 10-inch and 12-inch cast-iron or steel spigot Beidine & Sone 
and socket pipes, with sundry special pipes. Messrs. Hewete @ Sone : ; Riess, “£51 
Corset WoopaLt & Son, engineers, Palace Chambers, Tryhorn & Sons ye, 38 
Westminster, S.W. Burton . ; a0: 
Stewart & Co. . 42,604.19 9| °Douglas. - . . . 3 
Oakes &Co.. 22502 Oi O Wort & Way, Salisbury (accepted ) 31 
Hapking ee DRC AB ENC HE 16) Engineers’ estimate 4 : : 35 
ochrane Oo. : ; : 221 tO ad: 
STANTON IRoNWoRKS Co. (accepted ) 2,204 Tt. 98 WoRte) a 


For straightening and culverting about 1,000 feet 
Wortley Beck. Mr. E. J. Sitcock, engineer, Le 


2S Baker & Sons ft 
WADDINGTON. Mitchell & Son # 
For laying pipes, &c., to complete sewerage scheme. Messrs. Firth : 3,25¢ 
Simpson & Duckworth, engineers, Blackburn. Young & Co. 2 88) 
Macdonald SAU RII were 3 Arnold & Son 2475 1 
Bentley & Co. Aagdn tiy’ (oy, ei ve eae Bentley & Co. 2717 
Bury & Co. .. Ta. 00 203"). Whitaker Bros. 2,54¢ 
Johnson & Sons . E378 02 i011 Parker & Sharp . 2,489 
Edmundson & Wyatt . T,A7@) 312) 07, Kell Bros. ; 2,350 
Jowett Bros. . 1,220" 1,16 Braithwaite & Co. 2,282 
Totty Lj192-15=10 Lambert & Son . ; 2,268 
Lewis & Sons 5 : 5 d 1, P501 0 VO Schofields, Sons & Co. 2,113 
Jenkins & Son, Blackburn (accepted) . 1,120°/6%7.0.|) . Dinnie. : ; ; 1,983 


A CLOCK-TOWER erected near Norwood Junction - 
by residents of South;Norwood to commemorate the; 
wedding of Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Stanley was unvei 


ELECTR 


Why do Builders prefer our 
Electric Lifts 2? Bb, 

Because they are easier 
any other, and are more a 
difficult position. - 


WALSALL, 


For converting the free library into an art school. 
Woorton (accepted) £7,020." 0 9 


Pulsometer ‘| 


Steam 


Pump. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal, Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 
Will pump dirty and gritty water. 
Has no moving parts except the 


valves. 
Needs no skilled attention. 
Will work suspended by a chain; 


12 sizes in stock. 


On Sale or Hire. 


Write for List No. 107. 


LONDON : 
Offices & Showrooms, 
61 & 63 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


READING: 


Works, 
Nine Elms Iron Works, 


FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
FIRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
BURGLARY. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


LOSSES PAID OVER 


LUME LXXVII. OF THE aR 
BBO, COO, COO. VP Ne Minis! 


Manchester Branch.— __ 
Norton Street, Greengate. 

Birmingham.— cee 
W. J. A. Kerr, 43 Church Street 

Seotland.— ale || 
W. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, GO 


Booth Bros., 

Holland.— 
Hausmann Bros., Wynstraat 
haven 37. Rotterdam. 


—— a 
| 
| 
| 


- 
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A LARGE chiming clock with four illuminated dials is 


ee | being fixed he Victoria Mills, D Derbyshi 
| being fixed on the Victoria Mills, Draycott, Derbyshire 

; oN RTH Or peace eae | which will be of great use to the aahatniantee It oe haiie 
upplied their patent Manchester grates for the | yade by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
ey Council schools. Derby, to the designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe. The 
ition to their inaugural sale Messrs. Oetzmann, | same firm made clocks for the neighbouring churches of 
Iso disposing of the stock of Messrs. Ravilious & Breaston and Sawley. 
ictions of from 40 to 70 per cent. 1 ee ptaeea i Tur education committee for the borough of Newark 
‘an be seen on the stages of the Playhouse and the |}... accepted the tender of Mr. William Smith, builder, 
[heatres. : : : Newark, at 7,110/., for the erection of elementary schools 
, informed that the Bispham Hall Brick and Tile | for the east end of the borough. The cost of the schools, 
aCotta Works, of Orrell, near Wigan, have | with the land and furnishing, is estimated at 9,o00/. They 
Messrs. Gross & Corby, 11 and 12 Finsbury | will accommodate 600 children. 
ene Fepresenitatives for ED aetna ei A Locat GoveRNMENT Boarp inquiry was held at Derby 
, in London and the Eastern ard southern | into the application by the Corporation for permission to 
borrow 51,850/. in connection with the extension of the 
yun G. Ames, who was for many years connected | electricity undertaking. The inquiry was conducted by 
13, R. W. Blackwell & Co., engineers and con- | Mr, H. R. Hooper. There was no opposition. The town 
f City Road, EC, as the manager of their Man- | clerk said that twenty-five years was asked as the term for 
-anch, has, after visiting the United States, been | the repayment of the loan. 
manager of the Barrett Manufacturing OS PAU Ys For the convenience of travellers to Belgium by the 
louse, South Place, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Harwich route, the Great Eastern Railway Company have 
ssult of the recent attempts at smuggling goods, | just placed on the Antwerp express train from Liverpool 
rch-room has been erected at the Royal Naval | Street station dining and breakfast cars, in which table 
Portsmouth, by H.M. Admiralty. It is constructed | q@’hote dinner and other refreshments are served on the 
vith Doulting stone dressings supplied from the | down journey and table d’hote breakfast on the up journey. 
beds by the Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Com- | DurRiNG a discussion by the Westminster City Council 
eee Is the same and matches that in the main | Gy the proposal of the London County Council to widen the 
ildings erected some five years ago. | Strand at the corner of Agar Street and King William 
Street, Mr. Abady said the cost worked out at 1,283,000/. an 
acre. The Council decided not to contribute anything to 

the improvements unless the corner was rounded off. This 
VARIETIES. | was not shown on the County Council plan, and unless 
ton Town Council have approved the minutes | such a course is adopted the Westminster Council consider 
neral works committee, which included a recom- | that very little relief will be afforded to the traffic at that 
. that the Local Government Board be asked to | spot. 
Joan of 14,900/. to carry out a sewage scheme. An inquiry was held at the Portsmouth town hall last 
3lackpool Town Council, after some eighteen | week by Mr. F. H. Tulloch, inspector of the Local Govern- 
liscussion, have agreed on a site for a proposed | ment Board, into the proposal of the Town Council to 
library. It consists of 16,187 square yards on the | borrow 17,688/. (the first estimate was 15,000/.) for works 
all Estate, and the total cost, inclusive of the | of electric lighting. The committee desired to increase the 
of roads, is expected to be about 11,000/. capacity of the generating plant at the station. Sometimes, 


iE “DRAWWELL” GRATE 


WAS PLACED 


First in the Final Tests 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name of 
«6 Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation. 


This Grate can only be supplied through 

Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, &c., 

but Drawings and Particulars can be 
obtained from 


Bz Fee COR KER. utd. 


GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 
WwW. B. CLARKE, Agent, 


howrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, city, where the “ Drawwell” can be seen_in action. 


20 


when the tide was very low, they were not able to get 
sufficient circulating water and thus keep up a good load. 
Also during the winter four months it was necessary to run 
the whole of the machines during the hours of heavy load, 
the undertaking having then no “stand-by.” A second 
inquiry was subsequently held into the proposal of the Cor- 
poration to borrow 10,596/. for asphalting various streets. 


AT a meeting last week of the Glasgow Corporation’s 
special sub-committee on the utilisation and laying out of 
the estate of Riddrie, Mr. A. B. M‘Donald, the city engineer, 
submitted an additional ground plan of the estate, combin- 
ing a scheme for the erection of cottages, as well as a con- 
tinuous range of self-contained houses of not more than 
four or five apartments each. It is recommended that the 
plan be lithographed on a reduced scale suitable for being 
sent out to builders, and that thereafter builders be invited 
to offer to feu portions of the estate for the erection of self- 
contained dwellings or semi-detached cottages in general 
conformity with that plan, and also upon condition that the 
designs of the buildings to be erected shall be subject to the 
approval of the Corporation. 


Tue general purposes committee of the Westminster 
City Council recommend a change in the methods of dealing 
with sick workmen in their employ. Under the present 
system a workman in case of sickness or accident is 
required to obtain weekly medical certificates before being 
paid sick or accident pay. In 1906 these certificates cost 
the Council 3032, and during the year ended March last 
220/. The cost of the certificates is much more than was 
anticipated when the system was introduced, and although 
the committee report that they are not aware that malinger- 
ing has been practised to any extent, it is rendered easy, if 
not encouraged, by the present system. It is suggested that 
the Council adopt the principle of providing medical attend- 
ance and medicine for their workmen, and of appointing 
such medical practitioners as may be necessary for the 
purpose at an inclusive sum per man per annum. 

At the meeting of the Worcester City Council on Tuesday 
the water and sewerage committee reported a complaint by 
the Local Government Board of delay in the completion of 
the sewage-disposal works, for which several dates had 
teen given by the city engineer. In view of these varying 


GUARANTEED PURE 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES, 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture, Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other] 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the Wo 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueduct 


Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, be 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on app 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ee 


TUNSTALL’S 


[Suny 6, 


statements the Board directed that if 
completed by February 29, 1908, which they were 
would be ample time for completion of the Wor 
would have no alternative but to instruct their sol; 
initiate further proceedings. The chairman of ¢ 
mittee said to complete the work in the stipulate; 
would be necessary to employ two shifts of men e 
hours per day, and add to the plant. The Counc: 
to adopt this course. It was further stated that tk 
every prospect of a settlement of the dispute 
engineers and contractors for the tunnel under th 
in connection with the works, which it was proy 
submit to arbitration. 


the works , 


BELFAST GARDEN ESTATE, 


In connection with the exhibition of houses on the 
Estate, Cliftonville, Belfast, Mr. Maurice B. Ade 
assessor appointed to award the prizes, remarks - 
were ten types of houses built, and 7oo/ was of 
premiums. The houses divided into three class 
to cost respectively 240/, 275/ and 350/, each 
ordinary building materials according to the city | 
A prize of 50/. was likewise offered for the architec 
first-prize dwellings in each class, in addition 
premium on the house for the builder. In clas: 
Samuel Ewing obtained the first prize, Mr. W. Mar 
more being the architect of the house erected on 
Mr. William Kerr’s house on plot 1, designed 
W. J. W. Roane, architect, was accorded the seconc 
but owing to excess of cost was disqualified from 
among the prize-winners. The second prize accordi 
to Mr. James Kidd for the house on plot Il, desis 
Mr. J. St. J. Phillips. The third prize in’ this ci: 
given to Messrs. McKenzie & Risk for their hc 
plot 14. Mr. James Risk was responsible for its 
In the second class Mr. Samuel Ewing was awar 
first prize for house on plot 5, and Mr. George Mitc 
the architect, obtained the premium offered for the d 
The second prize was given to Mr. James Kiddfor hi 
on plot 10. The architect was Mr. J. St. J. 
third prize was won by Mr. James H. Barton 
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was mutually agreed that no competition houses | 
I]. should be erected for the present, and the | 


ntary competition for furnishing was not carried 


RIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY. 


of nomination for appointment by the Crown on 
ning Body of the Imperial College of Science and 
ry has been accepted by the Earl of Crewe, Lord 
of the Council ; Mr. Gerald W. Balfour, Sir Francis 
ir Julius C. Wernher, Sir William H. White and 
lister, principal of the University of Glasgow. 
r persons nominated as first members of the 
; Body are :— 

President of the Board of Education—Mr. A. jSLeoy 
fr. F. G. Ogilvie, a principal assistant secretary of 
| of Education; Mr. J. C. G. Sykes, an assistant 
of the Board; and Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, director 
onal Physical Laboratory. 

> University of London—Sir E. H. Busk, past 
ellor of the University ; Professor Capper, Pro- 
mer, Sir Henry E. Roscoe and Sir A. W. Ricker, 
of the University. 
‘London County Council—Mr. A. A. Allen, M.P. ; 
ercy Harris, chairman of the Council; Sir C. 
ooke, Mr. R. A. Robinson and Mr. J. T. Taylor. 
City and Guilds of London Institute—The Earl] 
ry, chairman of the Council of the Institute; Sir 
Barry ; Sir Owen Roberts, clerk to the Cloth- 
Company ; Sir Walter S. Prideaux, clerk to the 
s’ Company ; and Sir John Watney, hon. secretary 
titute 

Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851— 
Esher and Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Arthur Bigge. 
Royal Seciety—Sir Archibald Geikie. 
. Professorial Staff—Professor Tilden, Professor 
and Professor }alby. 
. Institution of Civil Engineers—Sir Alex. B. W. 
president of the Institution. 
e Institution of Mechanical Engineers—Mr. T. 
shes, president of the Institution. 


By the Institution of Electrical Engineers—Mr. R. Kaye 
Gray, past president of the Institution. 

By the Iron and Steel Institute—Sir Hugh Bell, president 
of the Institute. 

By the Institution of Naval Architects—Dr. F. Elgar. 

By the Society of Chemical Industry—Dr. E. Divers, 
past president of the Society. 

By the Institution of Mining Engineers—Mr. A. Sopwith, 
past president of the Institution. 

By the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy—Mr. W. 
McDermott, past president of the Institution. 

The draft charter for the establishment of the College 
will be submitted to His Majesty for approval at the Council 
fixed for Saturday. 


THE VENTILATION OF WORKSHOPS. 


Tue departmental committee appointed in July 1900 to 
inquire into the ventilation of factories and workshops, with 
especial reference to the use of fans and the use and con- 
struction of respirators for the protection of workpeople 
exposed to dust or dangerous fumes, have just issued their 
second report. The first report, which was presented in 
August 1902, dealt with the removal by general ventilation 
of the more ordinary impurities arising from the presence 
of persons and lights; while the second forms a valuable 
and scientific guide to the efficient construction, application 
and treatment of fans and respirators. So varying, how- 
ever, are the circumstances under which fan ventilation 
needs to be applied that the committee point out “the 
necessity of carefully considering the special conditions 
requiring to be dealt with in each individual case and the 
desirability of obtaining competent skilled advice in all 
cases of doubt, or of employing in the installation or fan 
ventilation only such firms as are known to have at their 
disposal the requisite knowledge and experience.” 

At the outset of their report, the committee admit that 
their aim is chiefly to furnish some general guidance as to 
the application of ventilating fans, as experience has shown 
that serious mistakes are frequently made in the design of 
such ventilation. Low-pressure fans, high-pressure fans, 


| the volume of air required and the arrangements of inlets 


and outlets are fully discussed, the high-pressure fans being 
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shown to be adaptable to places where narrow or tortuous 
ducts cannot be avoided, while the low-pressure variety are 
only suitable where there is little resistance on either side. 
AS regards the removal of dust, the committee state that 
the standard of purity aimed at should always be sufficient 
to prevent injury to health. They add:—‘‘ Dust from the 
disintegration of hard stone, steel grinding, &c., is extremely 
deleterious, and the same may be said of dust containing 
any poisonous constituent, such as lead. In such cases the 
dust should by special means, apart from general vextila- 
tion, be entirely prevented from mixing with the general 
atmosphere of a room.” Various methods achieving this 
object are suggested, one being the local use of exhaust fans. 
In dusty operations mechanical arrangements, boxed in, are 
suggested as an auxiliary; and where such arrangements 
are not possible the use of efficient respirators is recom- 
mended. 

The effect of ventilation on the temperature of a working 
room during cold weather needs careful regulation. For 
sedentary work and fine manipulations a temperature of not 
less than about 60 deg. is required. With lower tempera- 
tures the working powers of those present become impaired, 
and the effects of the low temperature are much increased 
by draughts. On the other hand, if the work implies active 
exertion, lower temperatures are permissible; and some 
kinds of work associated with dust, fumes, &c’, can best be 
performed in sheds open to the air. In general, the more 
nearly open-air conditions can be attained to in any class 
of work the better, and, wherever possible, windows should 
be thrown widely open in summer weather. 

In general ventilation by fans the air may be either 
blown in (so-called “plenum” system) or exhausted. The 
one or the other system may be most suitable, according to 
circumstances, and in some instances the combination of 
both systems is desirable and most effective, as in the 
French or so-cailed dry cleaning, where the fumes of ben- 
zole, &c., require to be locally exhausted and fresh air sup- 
plied. The exhaust system is much employed on account 
of its simplicity, especially in sparsely occupied rooms, the 
air being exhausted by one or more fans placed in windows, 
walls, or roof, and allowed to enter by suitably arranged 
openings distributed at other parts of the room. The main 
advantages of this system are that no ducts are needed, and 


SSS 
that the fan causes no draught in its neighbourhoo, 
the cold incoming air causes little draught if -g 
upward direction so as to mix with the warm aij 
room above the heads of the occupants. A fan or 
opening of any kind draws its air supply from a 
without causing a draught in a particular direction, 
however, air is entering through a fan or other ip 
driven in a definite stream straight forwards owin 
momentum which has been communicated to ie 

With exhaust ventilation corresponding inlet < 
are essential, apart from the chance opening of win 
doors. The inlet openings should have a total < 
area equal to or greater than the fan opening, an 
direct the air upwards so as to avoid draughts, A 
a considerable amount of air may enter through tt 
&c., of a room, this quantity is usually insuffici 
owing to the neglect of inlet provision exhaust p 
fans may often be seen wasting most of the Pow 
municated to them and producing no satisfactory 
The inlets should be so placed that the whole 
properly supplied with fresh air, the incoming air n 
allowed to pass straight to a fan without displacin 
proportion of the foul air of the room. It is often a 
advantage to have the exhaust outlet at the floc 
With this arrangement dust and particulate matter, i1 
that from the mouths and persons of those pres 
more effectually removed since all particulate matt 
to fall. Loss of heat from the room is also dimini 
air at the floor level is colder. On the other hand 
and the products of combustion of gas are best rem 
an outlet opening higher up. 

In the matter of respirators the committee point o 
of their drawbacks, and say :—“ Except where 
definitely dangerous and cannot be dealt with by exh 
or by using wet processes, or in other ways, we are 
to recommend the use of respiretors as an altern 
keeping the air clear of dust. For. the exceptional ¢ 
which it is necessary for men to work in air coi 
poisonous or otherwise dangerous dust, the mouth a 
may be kept covered by a sheet of fresh cotton-wool 
is declared to be a reliable and efficient respirator. | 
where work has to be performed amid poisonous ga: 
fumes a smoke-helmet is recommended, - | ame 
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WORCESTERSHIRE ASYLUM. 


sylum on the Barnsley Hall estate, near Broms- 
nprises a main building to accommodate 570 
and includes administrative departments which 
> to meet further extensions of the institution to 
r 1,200 patients. Wards forthe sick and infirm, a 
ard and provision for the various classes of 
jents, are included in the present arrangements, 
is a large recreation hall which can be used as a 
], the large kitchens and offices being adjacent to 
roposed to build in the future a detached hospital 
tients, and other additions will include blocks to 
ed to the main asylum or detached villas or 
mes. The contract for erecting, furnishing and 
the asylum amounted to 151,4752, and other 
r laying out the estate and the provision of heat- 
ing, water supply, sewerage and farm works 
p the total cost to 215,887/. The whole of the 
h the exception of the sewerage, has been carried 
the estimated cost. ; 
opening the toast of “ The Architect and Builders ” 
ysed by Mr. M. Tomkinson. 

T. Hine, the architect, in reply, said there were 
sf considerations in designing a building like that. 
was that it should be planned in such a way that 
al men in charge should have the best opportunity 
gthe patients, who must be also protected from 
hief they might inflict on themselves or others, 
esame time to give them a bright, comfortable 
hy home. The second consideration was to have 
jurable materials which would not involve a heavy 
jarge for maintenance, and on that it was some- 
jrable to expend a little’ more in the initial way as 
sreater economy in the Jong run. The third con- 
| was to provide for'the first two results at a 
cost without waste or-extravagance. He was very 
Ye able to inform thém that there would be no 
On the other hand, ‘there would be a saving 
¢ three thousand pounds on the sum provided, 
of a number of extra works. ordered by 
mittee which were not in the original con- 


e would not take credit to himself where it was ' 
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not due, for a great deal belonged to the committee, who, 
by putting off the building for two anda half years until 
the boom in building had subsided, had saved some 20,000/ 
on his original estimate. The success in the erection of 
that asylum was in great measure due to the generous con- 
fidence and support given him by the committee. In the 
many difficulties that had arisen his advice had had the 
very best consideration, and if he might say so without 
being invidious, he thanked them, but particularly the 
chairman, Mr. Bowen, whose interest in every detail of the 
work had never failed. 

Mr. Whitehouse, the builder, also replied, and assured 
the company that the work entrusted to him had been a 
labour of love, as well as one of anxiety. Expense had not 
been spared on his part to give every satisfaction, and it 
was indeed gratifying to know that the work had been 
successful, and that, having seen it, they appreciated it. 
He regretted that the name of the builder had been left off 
the foundation-stone and hoped that the omission would be 
rectified. 


TOOTING BATHS. 


Turse baths have been erected for the Wandsworth 
Borough Council on the site of the old vestry hall, Tooting 
Broadway, London. They have been built to the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Henry Druery, 
M.S.A., architect, and Mr. E. R. Dolby, M.Inst.C.E. (Dolby 
& Williamson), consulting engineer. The accommodation 
provided is twenty spray baths on the ground floor for men 
and eight slipper baths on the first floor for women ; the 
building is so designed as to admit of extensions being 
easily made. The building contractor was Mr. Chas. Gray 
and the engineering contractors Messrs. J. E. Boaz & Co. 
The following were sub-contractors :—Homan & Rodgers, 
fireproof floors ; Malcolm McLeod & Co., granolithic paving 
and steps; British Challenge Glazing Co., glazing of roofs ; 
Sedding & Co., lead lights and casements ; Doulton & Co., 
baths; J. Tylor & Sons, Ltd., sanitary fittings; J. F. 
Ebner, wood-block flooring; Strode & Co., railings and 
gates. The foundation-stone was laid on July 28, 1906, by 
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the Rey. J. H. Anderson, M.A., rector of Tooting, and the 
building was opened to the public on Monday, June 24, 
by the mayor of Wandsworth (Councillor Wise, J.P.). The 
estimated cost of the building, inclusive of an office for the 
rate collector, was 6,250/., and it is expected that this sum 
will not be exceeded. 


CONDEMNED HOUSES IN LIVERPOOL. 


Ir appears from a report just issued by the housing com- 
mittee of the Liverpool Corporation that, notwithstanding 
the enormous amount of work done in demolishing insani- 
tary property in the city, there are stil] remaining 7,421 
structurally insanitary houses to be dealt with. Reporting 
on the work of rehousing the people dispossessed by the 
demolition of insanitary property, the committee state that 
since 1900 the Corporation have themselves erected 1,551 
tenements, and there‘are 123 more in course of erection, 
while 1,000 dwellings have been erected by private builders 
on land sold to them by the Corporation for the purpose. 
At the present time the committee are dealing with three 
other condemned areas upon which 180 houses can be 
erected, and in regard to five further unhealthy areas 
improvement schemes have been approved by the City 
Council. As to policy the committee feel that town im- 
provement and housing should, where possible, go hand in 
hand, and by continuing the present policy of considering 
improvement schemes on as large a plan as possible the 
committee hope that ultimately a large area, in which there 
has been the highest death-rate, will be rebuilt, and that 
reconstruction will be carried out with due regard to any 
possible street or other improvement. 


SANITARY ENGINEERING, 


A PAPER on “ Engineering and Architecture in Promoting 
Public Health” was read at the Public Health Congress, 
Douglas, by Mr. William Goldstraw, ex-city building sur- 
veyor, Liverpool. He took a general survey of the works 
of engineering and architecture usually carried out by public 
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was required, in four others 
only, whilst in four others again the architect 

engineer usually collaborate. The combination 

qualifications in one person, the official surveyor 
justified the custom of Corporations and other b 
entrusting the design and supervision of Public y 
their responsible officials. It was remarked that tl 
ning of new suburban roads was still left to the Jan 
and no serious change was Probable until public 
took a more definite form. Two subjects, however 
ripe for action—excessive dust on country roads an 
Sive noise in town streets. On the first question the | 
known as “ tarmac” might give good results, but the 

of street noises had not been earnestly tackled. The 
conditions were distressing and, in a measure, dis; 
The ventilation of sewers was a question awaiting 
solution than had yet been found. In the disp 
sewage, whether in seaboard or inland districts, t 
treatment might be looked for in sume one of the s 
bacterial tank systems on sewage farms. The bur 
of town refuse in large “ destructors” was one 
greatest sanitary advances made in this generatic 
towns water supply it was advised that the local aut 
should generaily call in the best expert advice, and 
pointed out that the present system of impoundin 
by masonry dams was only about fifty years old, 

ness in schemes for water supply was the falsest ec 
The erection of palatial bath buildings was dept 
when such schemes militated against the provision o 
baths for the people. In the construction of hospit 
advanced skill of the. modern architect was most re 
and the question whether the official or non-official a 
should be employed. must depend on his competer 
experience. For the greatest improvement connect 
the disposal of the dead, sanitarians might look 
establishment of suitable. crematoria, In the warn 
schools the architect, whether“official or otherwise, 
secure the help of a specialist engineer not wedde 
costly system, and the ventilating arrangements sho 
on lines of simple construction, with a view to reney 


the services of the 


full supply of -fresh air whenever the rooms were | 
The need for cheap houses was nearly as gr 
In the country the want 


bodies for the promotion of public health, and pointed out 
that in four classes of these works the skill of the engineer 
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HOUSING REFORM. 


t week of August next the International Congress 
ng Reform will. meet. for the first time in Great 
Seven congresses have been previously held, viz. 
3g; Antwerp, 1894; Bordeaux, 1895 ; Brussels, 
is, 1900; Diisseldorf, 1902; and Liége, 1905. The 
‘@Honneur of the Congress will be the Prime 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and the Vice- 
; @Honneur include the Archbishop of Canter- 
1 Carrington, Earl:Crewe, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. 
mg, Mr. George: Cadbury, Mr. W. H. Lever, M.P., 
Booth, Sir John Dickson-Poynder, MP. The 
ession of the Congress will be held in London, 
nticipated that the president of the Local Govern- 
rd, the Right Hon. John Burns, will officially 
he delegates. 

first notice of the Congress now being despatched 
; of the Congress are thus described :— 

anging the Congress the members of the Inter- 


lousing Committee are confident that great good | bee 
| fitting reception. 


It from the gathering together of statesmen and 
susing reformers from the principal countries in 
to consider the best methods of dealing with the 
ing problem. The interchange between countries 


In towns the work under- | 
jocal authorities of providing small houses at a | 
» rental should be much extended, with a greater | 
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| Bournville. 


of successful remedial action will alone be of. 


ice, and it is hoped that the housing legislation of | 
untries will be greatly helped and stimulated as | 


‘the deliberations of the Congress. 
ope of invitation for the Congress is very wide. 


; to send official representatives have been sent to — 
nments of France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, | 
taly, Sweden, Norway, Spain and other European | 


the United States, South America, Japan, &c., 
aments of British Colonies, the provincial County 
Councils of the above-named countries, associa- 
societies formed for the purpose of promoting the 
sing of the working classes, sanitation, &c., local 


l, 
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authorities throughout Great Britain and Ireland, work- 
men’s associations, especially co-operative and other 
societies interested in the housing question. A number of 
ladies and gentlemen specially interested in the subject will 
also be invited to attend the Congress. The subjects to be 
considered by the Congress include housing inspection, 
slum improvement and slum destruction, house-building 
and management, housing finance and taxation, the land 
question, town planning and building by-laws, transit, 
rural housing, &c. 

In one respect the Congress will probably be unique, for 
at the special wish of a large number of delegates from 
other countries a special housing tour will be arranged to 
visit housing schemes in London, block dwellings and 
cottages ; Richmond, cottages; Sheffield, cottages ; Liver- 
pool, dwellings for the very poor ; the village of Bournville, 
Birmingham; Port Sunlight, Birkenhead; the village of 
Earswick, York; Garden City, Letchworth ; cottage exhibi- 
tions at Sheffield and Letchworth, &c. A special train will 
be chartered to accommodate the delegates desiring to take 
part in the visits to Sheffield, Liverpool, Port Sunlight and 
The organisation of the Congress has been 


| undertaken by the National Housing Reform Council, the 


secretary to the Council, Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, acting as 


| secretary to the Congress, and a special committee has now 


been organised to give the visitors from other countries a 
This committee is composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the Mansion House Council on Dwellings of 
the Poor, Rural Housing Association, First Garden City, 
Garden City Association, National League for Physical 
Education and Improvement, Royal Institute of Public 
Health, Tenants’ Co-partnership Housing Council, &c. 
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EvipDENCE was given before the Royal Commission on 
Shipping Rings Jast week by Mr. R. MacLaren, of Glasgow, 
a director of the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufactures. He said that deferred rebates were in 


| restraint of trade and thereby injurious to it and the 


interests of the country. He would mention with regard 


‘to South America four contracts in which his own firm 
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were interested. One was an Antofagasta contract for 
26,000 tons cast-iron pipes, for which they were prepared 
to submit tenders which would have worked out about 8s. 
per ton cheaper than the offers which were accepted, but as 
they found the buyers were bound to the conference by 
heavy rebates on other cargoes shipped during the previous 
twelve or eighteen months they only submitted an f.o.b. 
offer. The result was that their f.o.b. offer for one-third 
only was accepted. The offer of another Glasgow firm for 
one-third also was accepted, and the remaining third was 
lost to Glasgow. For a contract for Manaos of about 
12,000 tons pipes the firm had a rate of freight 


about 12s. from Glasgow: below what the _ lines 
quoted from Liverpool were. An extra 5s. per ton 
was demanded to take the pipes from Glasgow. The 


firm prepared a c.i.f. offer which he took to the buyers, who 
said they could not entertain it unless he undertook to ship 
by the lines. He knew this was useless, and the firm never 
submitted their offer. For a Bahia Blanca contract of 
34,000 tons, for which their tender was accepted, the freight 
quoted by the lines was\30s per ton. They got the goods 
carried under 20s. by steamers’ Ar at Lloyd’s. Tenders 
were asked fora quantity of between 60,000 and 70,000 tons 
of pipes delivered at Rio, but the conditions of tender as to 
payment and reception at Rio were so onerous that it was 
necessary to act through merchants in Rio and London. 
They had a rate of freight about 13s. per ton cheaper than the 
lines quoted, but unfortunately the firm of merchants through 
which they were acting found it necessary to add several 
thousands of pounds to cover the rebates which they would 
lose by using our offer. The result was the order was 
lost, three-fourths of it going to a Belgian firm. It cer- 
tainly all would have come to Glasgow if it had not 
been for the large sum the merchants added to cover loss 
of rebates on other work altogether during the previous 
year. In India for four or five years the lines had given a 
preference to the east coast over the west coast, the reason 
being a disagreement between one of the lines trading on 
the east coast and the other lines. It was a matterof' no 
importance to the merchant whether the goods came from 
the east or west coast, Germany, England or Scotland, as-he 
merely added his profit, and if he could get a larger profit 
by selling German goods he unhesitatingly took it.» The 
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manufacturer was by the situation of his works 
send the goods from one point, 7.e. the nearest shi PI 
to his works. Further, the manufacturer’s capit 
least a large portion of it, was sunk at his work: 
was tied there, whereas the most of the merchant 
was ina comparatively liquid form. | 
The matter first came under his notice jp co 
with a contract for Calcutta about August 190; 
quoted the London merchants f.o.b. Glasgow T 
chants told him that while his offer was right f; 
could not base on it, as they had a cheaper frei; 
Middlesbrough. The gross rate was the same, but 
5 per cent. discount was given from Middlesbrough 
worse port than Glasgow. The Bombay Mur 
required tenders. for about 4,000 tons of pipes, 
had arranged to do the business through London ny 
They were looking after the, freight, &c., so the 
not trouble with, it. He was in’ ‘Londen. at the t 
was more than surprised when the merchants told 
although his prices were right “there was no poss 
goiug in on the tender, as. freight from the east c 
2s. 6d. per ton cheaper. He said that was nonsense 
mised to give them a cif offer. He wired his by 
Glasgow, whe at once went to.the-lines, They. infor) 
that the best they could do was 18-inch pipes, 
22-inch pipes, 27s. 6d.; 24-inch pipes, 27s. 6d. ; 
pipes, 35s. He then went to some outside. brokers 
an overhead rate of 25s., on which the firm made 1 
offer. The merchants immediately asked if they we 
by the lines, and on their replying that they coulc 
bound to do so. the merchants wrote :—-\' As we a 
out of considerable sums which would be -forfeite 
were to become interested, either. directly or indirec 
shipment by a nonp- -conference: steamer, we cannot | 
offer.” ‘The offers were put in. Two days afterw 
lines wrote that they would reduce the rate of fi 
23s. 9d. net overhead, but the damage was done, T! 
were lodged, and the order was lost. Another ey 
of the rebate system in connection with the Indi 
was that places like Dundee, which formerly wot 
up a cargo and send it direct, were now forced to 
goods to “Glasgow, and then by the lines at muc 11 
rates. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


r no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this’ Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first_post_on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “‘ The Architect,” Imperiai Build- 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 


as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on T, hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


EpinpurcH.—The Garden City Association (Scottish 
branch) invite architects and others to submit schemes for 
laying-out as a model suburb the ground in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh over which they have acquired an 
option. Conditions of competition may be obtained from 
the Hon. Secretary, 23 Rutland Square, Edinburgh, on 
payment of a deposit of tos., 5s. of which will be returned 
on receipt of a bona-fide set of plans. 

IRELAND.—July 20.—The County of Cork Joint Hospital 
Board invite competitive plans for a sanatorium for con- 
sumptives with accommodation for seventy patients. A 
prize of roo/. will be paid for the plans which the Board 
may adopt, provided that said plans are sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board, and said plans shall become the 
absolute property of the Board. Intending competitors 
will receive a map of the site and other information on 
sending P.O. for 1os. to Mr. E. J. Murphy, secretary of the 
County of Cork Joint Hospital Board, Court House, Cork. 

RoTHERHAM.—July 26.—Designs for new secondary 
school for girls. Premiums of rood, 50/. and 25/. for three 
first designs. Assessor Mr. E. R. Robson. Further particu- 
lars from Mr. Spurley Hey, clerk to the Governors, Educa- 
tion Offices, Town Hall, Rotherham, Yorks. 

Weymoutu.—July 30.—The Weymouth Town Council 
invite designs for a pavilion to be erected on the north side 
of the pier. One hundred guineas will be awarded for the 
selected design, such design to become the property of the 
Council. Mr. H. A. Huxtable, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 
Weymouth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AckwortH.—July 13.—For whole or separate tenders in 
connection with erection of new school. County Surveyor’s 
Office, Shire Hall, Durham. 

BarNsLEy.—July 15.—For the following works to be 
carried out at Hoyle Mill C. school during the Midsummer 
holidays, viz. painting inside and outside of mixed depart- 
ment, painting outside of infants’ department, repair of roof 
slates, overhauling gutters, pointing of ridges, &c., where 
necessary, pointing round offices and making boys’ urinal 
satisfactory. Mr. T. Graham, divisional clerk, West Riding 
Education Office, Obelisk Chambers, Barnsley. 
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Bassincgourn.—July 13.—For alterations at the mills, 
Bassingbourn, Cambridgeshire. Messrs. Nash, Son & Row- 
ley, estate agents, Royston. 

Braituwaitre.—July 17.—For sliding partition, also for 
colouring and whitewashing, at the Braithwaite school. 
The Héadmaster. 

BRIERFIELD. — July 26.— For erection of a public ele- 
mentary school at Brierfield, near Burnley, to accommodate 
600 scholars. Deposit 27, Mr. H. Littler, county architect, 
16 Ribblesdalé Place, Preston. 

Brympo.—Aug. 9.—For additions and alterations to Sion 
Cottage. Mr. E. Jones, Sion Cottage, Brymbo. 


BuRNOPFIELD.—July 14.—For the erection of business 
premises and three houses (stone). Mr. J. W. Thompson, 
Bute House, The Fold, Burnopfield, Durham. 


Carpirr.—July 16.—For conversion of Windows into 
doorways and French windows at the Cardiff and Ely work- 
houses. Mr. Arthur J. Harris, clerk, Union Offices, Queen’s 
Chambers, Cardiff. 

CarLisLe.—July 13.—For the erection of a mixed 
secondary school at Brampton (deposit 17, Is.) and girls’ 
secondary school at Carlisle (deposit 2/. 2s.). Messrs. Gray- 
son & Ould, architects, 31 St. James Street, Liverpool. 


CaRLISLE.—July 16.—For making improvements to 
prisoners’ waiting-rooms, Crown Courts, Mr. Geo. Dale 
Oliver, county architect, Carlisle. 

CastLE Epren.—July 19.—For erection of new court 
and alterations, &c., Castle Eden police station. Mr. W. 
Crozier, county surveyor, Shire Hall, Durham. 

CHATBURN.—For erection of extension to weaving shed 
and seventeen dwelling-houses at Chatburn, near Clitheroe. 
Mr. W. H. Atkinson, architect, Shaw Street, Colne. 

CotnE.—July 16.—For erection of elementary school for 
eighty children at Colne, Hunts. At the County Surveyor’s 
Office, County Education Offices, Huntingdon. 

CREWE.—July 20.—For secondary school for 350 pupils 
to be erected in Ruskin Road. Deposit 12 Mr. H. 
Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

CuMBERWORTH.—July 18.—For any or all works required 
in erection of an infants’ school, boundary walls and out- 


/in Fleming House Lane. 
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offices in connection with the Cumberworth Church o 
England schools. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects 
John William Street, Huddersfield, ‘ 


Datton.—July 22.—For erection of a detached r 


esid 
Mr. Douglas Hall, arehite 


Fartown, Huddersfield. architect, 


Darrmoutu.—July 
repair, painting, 
house. 


15.—For execution of works of 
&e., to Council school and caretaker’s 
Mr. R. W. Prideaux, Hanover Square, Dartmouth 
Droxrorp.—July 15.—For. repairs to 


Calcot bri 
Curdridge. ot Bridge, 


Mr. A. V. Carter, surveyor, Droxford, 


Earpy.—July 15.—For the various trades required for 
the erection of 21 houses at Earby. Mr. W. H. Atkinson 
architect, Colne. : 


East Ham.—July 16.—For erection of 
ambulance house at isolation hospital, situate at Ro 
Road, East Ham. Deposit 57 Mr. A, H. Come 
borough engineer, Town Hall, East Ham. : 


EpinpurcH.—July 15.—For construction of underground 
urinal at Albert Street, Leith Walk. The Burgh Engineer 
City Chambers, Edinburgh. ; 


EcrEmont.—July 19.—For joiners’ 
work, glazing and_ painting required 
Central Stores. Messrs. W. G. Scott & 
surveyors, 2 Park Lane, Workington. 


EXETER.—July 19.—For the following work at Council 
schools, for the Devon County education écommittee :— 
Bow—new offices, &c., for boys, drainage and ventilation ; 
Colyton—alterations to the offices and drainage ; Denbury— 
new cloak-room, alterations and repairs ; Meddon, near 
Hartland—new draiuage, &c.; Elmscott, near Hartland— 
new drainage, &c.; Oreston, near Plymstock — new 
drainage, alterations to the offices and other work ; 
Sherford—new cloak-room, coal Store, general repairs and 
other work ; Shute—repairs, ventilation, painting, drainage, 
&c. ; Shaldon, near Teignmouth—alterations and additions ; 
Welcombe—new drainage, &c. ; Werrington—alterations 
and repairs. Drawings, specifications and the conditions 
of contract may be seen at the respective schools. The 
Architect’s Office, 1 Richmond Road, Exeter. 


Stabling and 


work, plumbers’ 
In alterations to 
Co., architects and 
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EritH.—July 12.—For works at the following public 

,mentary schools for the Erith education committee :— 
‘Belvedere boys’ school, painting and repairs ; (2) Picardy 
jools and caretaker’s house, painting and repairs ; 
Brook Street schools, sundry repairs and painting 
‘ants’ block; (4) central schools, painting and repairs ; 
St. Augustine’s Road schools, painting and repairs ; 
All Saints schools, sundry repairs; (7) St. Fidelis 
jools, sundry repairs. Mr. W. Egerton, architect, 
Queen’s Road, Erith. 
-Exmoutu. — July 24.— For construction of refuse de- 
uctor sheds, &c., at Mudbank. The works will be let 
four contracts, viz. :—(Contract No. 1) buildings, retaining 
Jls and foundations of destructor; (2) installation and 
jng-up a two-cell destructor, connections to and lining 
‘sting chimney ; (3) ironfounder and smith’s work in 
fs, &c.; (4) small steam-engine and electrical installa- 
np. Deposit 1/. 1s. for each contract. Mr. Samuel Hutton, 
gineer and surveyor to the Council, Council. Offices, 
mouth. 


-GioucestER.—July 25.—For alterations and additions at 
alford Hill Council school. Bills of quantities may be 
vained not later than July 6 from Messrs. Vale & Kings- 
d, St. Aldate Street, Gloucester, on payment of 2/. 2s. 
»_R.S. Phillips, architect, Shire Hall, Gloucester. 


Great Ayton.—July 15.—For the erection of an elemen- 
y school, including boundary walls, out-offices, &c. Mr. 
alter H. Brierley, architect, 13 Lendal, York. 


-Hattrax.—July 13.— For carpenter and joiner, slater, 
isterer, plumber and glazier’s work required in the 
sction of six houses, Booth Town Road. Messrs. Joseph 
Walsh & Graham Nicholas, architects and surveyors, 
aseum Chambers, Halifax. 

_HerEFoRD.—July 13.—For reflooring the large assembly 
ll and the enlargement of a classroom at Hereford 
aining College. Mr. G. H. Jack, county surveyor. 

_ HerEForD.—July 18.—For additions to the Spread Eagle 
tel. Messrs. Groome & Bettington, architects and sur- 
yors, Palace Chambers, Hereford. 

HoLitincwortH.—July 24.—For erection of an elementary 
‘uncil school on land adjoining Market Street, to accommo- 
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Mr. C. T. Adshead, 
Man- 


date about 600'children. Deposit 2. 
architect, Leinster Chambers, St. Ann’s Square, 
chester. 

IpswicH.—July 13.—For alterations of and additions to 
the municipal secondary school for girls in Bolton Lane. 
Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. E. T. Johns, architect, Tower Chambers, 
Tower Street, Ipswich. 

Ipswicu.—July 17.—For erection of stables at the 
Sanitary Authority's yard, Wolsey Street. Mr. E. Buck- 
ham, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich. 

Ipswicu.—July 27.—For alterations and additions to the 
premises of the Municipal Secondary school for girls in 
Bolton Lane. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Application by July 13 to 
Mr. E. T. Johns, Tower Chambers, Tower Street, Ipswich. 

KeitH.—July 13.—For mason, carpenter, slater, plaster, 
plumber, painter and glazier’s work of additions to the 
senior department of Keith Grammar school. Mr. D. J. 
Corrigall, architect, Cross Street, Keith. 

KEIGHLEY.—July 12.—For the erection of a fireproof mill, 
with boiler-house, chimney, &c., Becks Road. Messrs. 
Moore & Crabtree, architects, York Chambers, Keighley. 

Lrreps.—July 15.—For erection of ladies’ conveniences 
at the Harehills recreation ground. Mr. W. T. Lancashire, 
city engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

Lreps.—July 18.—For the construction of a cemetery 
chapel, boundary-wall and other works at the New Fewstone 
burial-ground at Meagill Lane. Mr. Charles ,G. Henzell, 
M.I.C.E., Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

LispurN.—July 22.—For the erection of the William 
Foote Memorial schools in Seymour Street. Rev. A. Egan, 
Methodist Manse, Lisburn. 

Lonpon.—July 18.—For execution of certain work at 
their scattered homes and at the workhouse at Mile End, 
also for the supply of engineers’ and boiler-house materials, 
for the Guardians of Mile End Old Town. The Guardians’ 
Offices, Bancroft Road, Mile End Road, E. 

Lonpon.—July 18.—For alterations and improvements 
at St. Bartholomew’s school, Sydenham Park. Deposit 
3/. 3s. Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tenison, architect, 21 Great Peter 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Lonpon.—July.18.—For extension of smoking-room and 
lavatory accommodation at the Great Western Royal Hotel, 
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Paddington, W., for the directors of the Great Western 
Railway Co. Engineer, Paddington Station. 


Lonpon.—July 23.—For the erection of the superstruc- 
ture of additional buildings at Colney Hatch asylum, New 
Southgate, N. Deposit 52 The Clerk of the Asylums 
Committee, London County Council, 6 Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W. 

MANCHESTER.—July 15.—For erection of an infants’ 
school and for alterations and additions to the existing 
Ardwick Municipal school, Hyde Road. Deposit 2/. 2s. The 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—July 19.—For alterations of two sets of 
conveniences at Alexandra Park. Deposit 14. 1s. The City 
Architect, Town Hall. 

Maryport.—July 16.—For alterations at the premises of 
the Co-operative Society. Mr. C. Eaglesfield, architect, 
Maryport. 

Mittom.—July 24.—For erection of a porch to the prin- 
cipal door of the parish church. Mr. G. H. Scott, hon. 
secretary to the committee, 10 Victoria Street, Millom. 

Mountain AsH.—July 20.—For repairing, renovating and 
other works at Ebenezer Primitive Methodist chapel at 
Mountain Ash. Rev. B. Beckerlegge, Myrtle Villa, Harcourt 
Road, Mountain Ash. 


NEATISHEAD.—July 19.—For putting new roof on Neatis- 
head Baptist chapel. Rev. H. J. Andrews, The Manse, 
Neatishead. 

NEwsorrLe.—July 15.—For the building of twenty-one 
houses at Newbottle (stations, Fence Houses and Penshaw). 
Mr. James Palliser’s Office, Philadelphia, Fence Houses. 


NeEwcastTLeE-on-Tyne.—For the erection of Otterburn 
bridge in masonry. Mr. J. A. Bean, county surveyor, The 
Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Newton Bank.—July 20.—For the erection of two cot- 
tages, and also separate tenders for the erection of a shop 
and cottage in Lewin Street, Middlewich, for the Winsford 
Industrial Co-operative Society. 21 High Street, Winsford. 

Rowve.—July 22.—For erection of a Non-provided 
elementary school at Rowde, Wilts. Mr. A. J. Randell, 
architect, Exchange Place, Devizes. 


Ruapon.—July 31.—For building proposed ¢ 
school, &c. 
Ruabon. 


St. LEonaRDS-ON-SEA.—July 22.—For erectio 
for children at the Buchanan hospital. 
architect, 8 Bank Buildings, Hastings. 


SANKEY.—July 13.—For the erection of a Police statior 
at Sankey, near Warrington. Mr. Henry Littler, county 
architect, 16 Ribblesdale‘Place, Preston. 


ScoTLanp.—July 18.—For mason, carpenter and slater’: 
work of additions to offices at Nether Tillylair, Lumphanan 
Mr. George Cocker, Balnahard, Finzean, Aboyne. 

ScotLanD.—July 27.—For erection of a public conveni 
ence in Guildhall Street, Dunfermline. The Burgh Engi 
neer, Kirkgate, Dunfermline. 5 


SEvEN Kines.—July 23.—For construction of an under 
ground convenience in Cameron Road, Seven Kings. De. 
posit 2/. 2s. Mr. Herbert Shaw, engineer and surveyor tc 
the Council, Town Hall, Ilford, Essex. 


SMETHWICK.—July 12.—For the erection of a fire statior 
in Rolfe Street. Deposit 32 3s. Mr. C. J. Fox Allin, 
borough surveyor, Council House, Smethwick. 

STAFFORD.—July 18.—For erection of isolation hospital 
buildings. Deposit 1/2 1s. Mr. W. Blackshaw, borough 
engineer, Borough Hall, Stafford. 


STOcKtToN-on-TEES.—July 15.—For new hall adjoining 
St. George’s Church. Mr. E. A. Whipham, architect, 
59 High Street, Stockton. 


Tower Hiii.—July 13.—For erection of a residence anc 
workman’s cottage, &c. Mr. Ernest Wise, architect 
Launceston. 

TrurRo.—July 16.—For additions and alterations at the 
Truro College. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, 
Redruth. 

Upper Bancor.—July 23.—For erection of a pair of 
Semi-detached houses. Messrs. Richard Davies & Son, 
architects, Bangor. 

Wates.—For rebuilding the extension to the parish 
church at Llanishen, Glam. Deposit 2/ 2s. Apply at once 
to Mr. H. Douglas Blessley, architect and surveyor, 
22 Trinity Street, Cardiff. a 


h 
Mr. Edwin Hawkins, Church Street, = 


nofa win; 
Mr. Henry Ward 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


(LIMITED) 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially fcr Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 &.5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


- Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Under Royal Patronage. Snstant Despatch. ; 


GALVANIZED GALVANIZED 

WROT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 
for Gas, Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 
6,000 LARGE ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 


JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 


Leather, 1s. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &ce 


*« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


'Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. '! 
R’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 

Ww. FE. STANLEY & Cco., Ltd... 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced { | Trade Mark: 


HARTSHILL BRICK to UT 
STOKE OM RE CO. LTD. 


Roofing Tiles Supplied by us over a quarter of 
are as good now as when first fixed, 


MAC 


& century ago 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON : 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d.3 

Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


| LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Jelegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


The Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, Ltd., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND), 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN, 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 


WITCHELL&C 
56 Ludgate Hill, Lanpon 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORKE 
Fintacs, VANES, GRILLE 


pb ® T GATES, RAILINGS, BALCON 
itt CASEMENTS, STANCHEON BA 
ys AG 


ENERAL CONSTRUCTIVEIRONY 


Fibrous Plaster Decorati 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, | 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMEN’ 
Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS 
GOWER STREET STATION, LONDO 


H. & A. B. AVELINE & C 
CATANIA, ITALY. — 


Sicilian Asphalt Mine Owners: 
Exporters of  — 


ASPHALT ROCK, 
POWDER, MASTI 


The Palen 200 
“KING” 
VENTILATE 


With Improved Lifting Dra 


Further particulars on applic 


E. G. WRIGH’ 


KEICHLEY. Ventating an nian Spec 
H N E RY Gullaronaaee 


Mention this Journal. | | 


i 
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Wares—July 13.—For the rebuilding of shop premises 
aerphilly. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. John H. Phillips, archi- 
, Clive Chambers, Windsor Place, Cardiff. 

‘Wazes.—July 15.—For the erection of a house at Gelli. 
5osit 1, 1s. Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, Post Office 
umbers, Pentre, Rhondda Valley. 


‘Wates. — July 15.— For erection of a _ villa at 
rydcoed, Aberdare. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. Llewellin 
ith, architect, Aberdare. 

Waes.—July 16.—For erection of thirty dwelling- 
\ses, together with boundary walls and other walls, at 
aybryn, Brynmenin, near Tondu, Glamorgan. Mr. - J. 
cris Williams, architect and surveyor, Blackmill, near 
dgend. 

Wates.—July 18.—For erection of Tynewydd hotel, 
‘th. Deposit 22 2s. Mr. James T. Jenkins, architect 
| surveyor, Porth, Rhondda. 


‘Wates.—July 18.— For repairs and alterations to the 
owing Council schools :—Barn Street, Haverfordwest ; 
indersfoot ; Templeton, for the Pembrokeshire education 
hority. Mr. D. E. Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, 
verfordwest. 

Wates.—July 18.—For building a vestry with con- 
tiences and boundary walls at Trelewis. Mr. T. Edmund 
es, architect and surveyor, Gernant, Merthyr Tydfil. 


Wates.—July 20.—For erection of church at Coedpen- 
en, Pontypridd. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. O. A. Evans, 
lliams & Evans, architects, Post Office Chambers, 
atypridd. 

Wates.—July 20.—For the erection of vestry and class- 
ms, together with minister’s house, at Ynyshir, Rhondda. 
dvil House, Tynewydd Crescent, Porth. 

‘Wates.—July 22.—For carrying-out extensions, altera- 
as and repairs at the undermentioned Council schools, 
the Monmouthshire education committee, viz. :—Earls- 
od, near Chepstow—erection of new classroom and other 
erations ; Mynyddbach, near Chepstow—asphalting play- 
yunds and repairs; St. Dials, Cwmbran—improvements 
lighting and ventilation ; Nantyglo—provision of folding 
stitions, firegrates and block flooring; Mitchel Troy, 
mmouth—erection of new classroom and _ alterations. 


Mr. C. Dauncey, secretary, County Council Offices, New- 
port, Mon. 

Wates.—July 23.—For building boundary walls, &c., at 
the truant school, Quakers Yard. Mr. C. M. Davies, 
112 High Street, Merthyr. 


Warrincton.—July 16.—For the erection of buildings 
for boiler plant extension. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. F. V. L. 
Mathias, borough electrical and tramways engineer, Howley, 
Warrington. 

WepneEspurY.—July 17.—For erection of a building for 
a generating station and for certain extensions and altera- 
tions to existing buildings at the electricity sub-station, 
Camp Street. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. W. Fennell; Corporation 
engineer, Camp Street, Wednesbury. 


West Burton.—July 17.—For alterations at West 
Burton school. Mr. Ramsden, schoolmaster, West Burton. 


Tue Manchester City Council early in the spring adopted 
new building by-laws intended to improve the quality of 
houses and enlarge the air space around new dwellings. 
These by-laws were sent to the Local Government Board 
for consideration -and ratification, and have now been 
returned. Several alterations have been suggested, and the 
improvements committee will meet at an early date to 
consider them. 


In connection with the forthcoming visit of the National 
Association of Master House Painters. and Decorators 
of England and Wales to Liverpool in September, it has 
been arranged to hold an exhibition of decorative and 
applied art at St. George’s Hall. This will be the second 
occasion on which the National Association has visited 
Liverpool and had a Liverpool man for its president. This 
year the presidential chair is filled by Mr. G. H. Morton. 
Space at St. George’s Hall has been placed at the disposal 
of the Association’s school of art and of the technical school 
for a display of the works of the students, and it is expected 
that a very interesting exhibition will result in each case. 
A feature of the Liverpool exhibition will be a series of 
decorated exhibits by local decorators. 


\CKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


\ P 

|) Chimney Columns 
, Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
> and Repaired. No stop- 
ff page of Works required. 


Colliery Signals — 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


Telegrams, Pyne 
* Blackburn, Nottingham.” Zt 
Telephone No. 238, WW E!#®z 


> or. Hy Nottingham. 
err 
‘ “ ~ - aa Se  ~ 


a, a 


Glazed 
- Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


7 (CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. |) 


FIREPROOF DOORS 


FOR 


PARTY 


= WAREHOUSES, &c. 


WALLS 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No, 136 Hammersmith. 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE GRIP 


MAKE THE BEST 
AND CHEAPES) 
ROOF OF THE DAY 


For full descrip- 
tive Catalogue,ad- 
dress the Patentee 


VUTEC 


‘Double Sliding Doors. 


é 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


Bx.t F. BRABY« CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, aa LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 
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TENDERS. BRIGHTON. 


po ame tian ale aA For erecting two external iron fire-escape staircases Rc 
ABERGAVENNY. Warren Farm schools. Mr, T. GaRRETT?, archite 
For conversion of temporary wards into permanent struc- Brighton. 
tures and erection of new buildings at the Monmouth- King & Sons . : . : A A - 4550 o 
shire asylum. Mr. E. A. Jonnson, architect. Loughborough Ironworks Co. . . » 462 71 | 
Pressed Brick St. Pancras Ironwork Co. : : : PD fc 
5 Facing. Packham & Son. : : ; : .; Baa, 
Williams. . . -£5850 '0 0 £6,390 0 0 Safety Tread Syndicate. es 
Blake : : ; ‘ ees ZOO NTO MLO 5, 720240 a0 Whiteley ¢ : : : ; ; - 398 5 
Davies . . . - 5,565 © Oo 935 2000 Alloa Iron Co. : : : ; ‘ - BS 
Thomas & Sons : - 5,495 0 Oo 5721 0 O]} Lindsay & Co. : : ee 
Hughes & Stirling. - 5,305 19 8 5,852 7 7 Hayward Bros. & Eckstein . : s ae rs, 
Gayland . . : 1155300). 70 0 5,560 0 oO Cadogan Ironworks : : : . «= 376% 
Wilks’ & Son). 2 52100 1.0 ¥) 15,420 100)! ‘Lockerbie & Wilkinson...) 13 
Smith : : A a 5,001 ef 0720 5,280 0 0 Wright . 5 : 2 7 ; meets 
Colborne . . . - 4,898 17 4 5,099 19 4 Hockley & Co. : ; ; : ; «aon 
Every. ‘ : : : : ; .) 35bees 
BEDLINOG. Reed & Sons . A . ° . . . 348 fe) 
j > Norton Bros. & Co. : : ; : + S30 Geo 
For erection of twenty-four or more dwelling-houses, for Field & Co. . : ‘ i 329 6 
the Workmen’s Building Club. Messrs. Jones & Herring & Son 325 0 
Howarbp, architects, Nelson, Glam. Haward Bros. : ; 4 i : ae 6 
Per House. if 
Walcott & James “e21bueO eo Rome oem ; : ‘ S ‘ “Seo 
Davies : ; : ; ; S211 teO4. 0 Ba ee S Smit , : . : lee 
Jones Bros. . : : é : y he MLO5 GwOT OO Sena Kem T ( x d) . : » 288 0 
Thomas . ; ; : : ‘ : 8 00 £20840 , P 20WnD \aceepiee te ; - 286 15 
Jones, Humphreys & Owen . 4 ; LST el ORO 
G. & D. Jones ; 5 ; PITS OO CARDIFF, 
Davies & Co. . : ; : : ; - 168 o oj} For supply of cast-iron socket-pipes of 3 inches, 4 inche 
Evans, Troedrhiwfrwch, New Tredegar (ac- and 6 inches diameter, with about 15 tons of irregular 
cepted ) ; / ; , : 5 + SOB S a ao and special castings. Mr. C. H. PRIESTLEY, waterwork 
engineer. 
Needh 4 : ; : : 
CAERGWRLE. Sieve Co. ‘ 3 : : : : — . , 
For erecting tea and concert pavilion at Rhyddyn Hall Spa. Cochrane & Co. : ‘ 3 : . 837 10 « 
Mr. C. D. Rurter, architect, Wrexham. oRDANs, Ltp. Newport, Mon (accepted) . . 82 ( 
Moore, Wrexham (accepted) . 3 5 . £820 0 oO J Eee le: ae 
CROOK, 3 
: CAMBERLEY. For rebuilding portion of factory at Crook. Mr aT. 
For works on the irrigation area of the sewerage scheme. Grabon, architect, Durham. ad 
Osman, Southampton (accepted) ; . £603 0 oO Watton, Crook (accepted) . ; : . £1,035 8 10 


The ‘“MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOGKS AND CEILING SLAB 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound:- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material, 


Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDG!] 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALUM CLIMATES. : 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2.Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt ts 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ae 
AND AU = a 
FITTINGS Sizes \ eX 


> THE i 
et 
XTRUDED BA 


, LONDO 
: yj i 
(ALEXANDER: Dick’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 


LTD. 


I 6 
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CHESTERTON. 


‘ gasworks at Wolstanton. 

‘Soy, engineers, Westminster. 
-ewart & Co. 

cakes & Co. 

opkins 

ychrane & Co. 


anton IRONWORKS Co. (accepted ) 


DURHAM. 


~ enlargement of the Gilesgate Council infants’ school. 
Mr. H. T. Gravon, architect, Durham. 


anners. 


EEVERS & CLARKE, “Durham (accepted) . 


«the construction of a sewer. 
hompson 
eredith 
(RTH : ES.; ‘York (accepted ) 


EALING. 

1 the construction of roads and sewers on first portion of 
Ealing Tenants’ New Garden City estate. 
Barry PARKER & Raymonp Unwin, architects. 


acklin 

ree & Son. 

eave & Son 

Jatson 

‘ORECROFT, Acton (accepted ) 


EXETER. 
? alterations to Bucherell Lodge. 


architect, Exeter. 
lerbert . 

tile & Son 

realy 

oles . 

tephens & Son 
Voodman & Son . 
Iudge . 
unclark & Stephens 


tam & Passmore, Bristol (accepted ) 


| WORKERS Ih ALL METALS | 
“ARCHITECTURAL , ECCLESIASTICAL | 


& CONSTRUCTIONAL WOKK 


DOF ALL KINDS BY THEIR eA Z) | 


|Own renee op 
4 
7 


> BRIERLEY HiLL My 


peer econ 


hi th rit 1a : 
iu tt Mt 


i cnn y 


"Dor pees st re C 


UPPLEMENT 


BRATT, COLBRAN «. Co. 


70 Mortimer St., London, W. 
Be THE: 2. 
¢ 5 
HEAPED’ FIRE 
(BRATT’S PATENT) 


FIREPLACES FOR MANSION OR COTTACE. 
SAFEST AND BEST. 


Simple, Ser pakoud Suva 
HIGHEST AWARD FOR FIREGRATES, 
— SANITARY EXHIBITION, 1905. — 
May be seen in action in our Showrooms. 


Bratt, Golbran & Go." 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
1I9/- PER ANNUM... 
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EXBURY. 


Messrs. CorsBet-Woopatt & | For restoration of parish church. Mr. J. Otprip Scort, 


architect. 
aa 604 10 9 MussELWHITE & Sapp, Basingstoke (accepted). 
2,386 0 Oo GLAMORGAN. 
2,323 3 6) For erecting elementary school and cookery centre at 
2,211 10 4 Briton Ferry. Mr. JAmEs Nasu, county architect, Neath 
2,204 II 8 (western division). 
Brick Facings. Stone Facings. 
Morgan. £6,484 5 © £6,718 14 9 
Walters & John. 6,000 0 Oo 6,288 9 3 
eee & Son . 5,895 0 O 6,288 o Oo 
: ower , 5,019 5 I0 O.204 84 4 
apz08 a °}| Jenkins R788, O, OO 14o~ OO 
2 Bennett Bros. 5,094 0 O 5,949 0 O 
Radford & Greaves 5,091 0 0 5,891 O O 
Ly SOLE ee Creighton . 5,691 18 O 5:799 O11 
5,204 12 8 Davies & Sons 5,230 0 O 5,510 0 oO 
4,992°-8 3 Howells. 55559 5 9 50048 1445 
Goodridge & Son 55318 O O 5,498 Oo oO 
Davies F 53155; Ouro Baezer OO 
Evans Bros. 4,834 10 9 5,080,6" I 
eakere) ae H. Evans 4,865 12 oO 4,954 3 3 
evan 4,499 10 O 4,679 10 oO 
GLOUCESTER. 
- £3, 2651 On O ; : 
3,120 0 0 For warming and ventilation of girls’ high school. Mr 
2.987 0 0 Epmunp J. CULLIS, engineer, Gloucester. 
Ea Gl 6 Benham & Sons . : 41,675 0 oO 
2,839 ac Wenham & Waters . : : : EPA T 670 S00 O 
oe Haden & Sons : 1,534 9 0 
Phillips & Son ul 2001 GFL O 
Wood . eul,AOFs eet 
Mr. ARCHIBALD LuCAS, Smith & Co. ~ £1,302) 172.9 
Hall & Co. 1,307 201g 0 
£940 0 O Lea & Warren 1,285 0 O 
938 O O Hope & Sons 1,275 9 0 
915 9° O Parker . 1/3400 0.c-O 
848 oO oO McDonald & Hunt 1,205 9 O 
S372 .O Stott & Co. 1,195 9 90 
$921).0..0 Woodward & Com 1,128 17 11 
828 oO oO Freer 1,126 0 Oo 
$160.20 Marshall . : ot TE gP LZR Ons O 
7k © O50 ALGER & Sons, Newport ( (recommended) : 907 0 O 


R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENCINEER, 


Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 
OODES: LIEBER, A.8.0., 4rH EDITION. 
Telegraphic Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 


Telephone No. 214, 
London Agent— 
E. C. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
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a TL... . 
GUILDFORD. -HATCHAM, 

For the erection of two semi-detached cottages on the | For alterations and additions to St. James’s National schoc 
Woodbridge estate. Messrs. F. J. Hopcson & W. Messrs. McKiri1am & Procter, architects, 83 St, Pa 
Symmonps, architects, 8 Testard Road, Guildford. Churchyard, E.C. 

A. & F. Gammon ‘ t ; : . .£700 0 0 Johnson . ; : ; ; : . £573 0 
Brand. Fi ER GSE, OES CPN Rte OS 7-01 6 HIGHER BEBINGTON, 
Kemp’, . 3 } ; : ‘ : NORGE E ES (G6 : : 
Day ; ; rio sey to For laying a 9-inch sewer, manholes, &c. MriaG, 
MERCER, Guildford (accepted ). : : 520200 Lioyp, surveyor. 

HENDON. ae ieee ; eae A : . 4223 8 

For private street works, sewerage, &c., for the Hendon “Radelifie: ; 4 : ; : ‘og ee 3 
Urban District Council. Mr. S. StaTerR GriMLEy, Hatricn. x , e a 
engineer. Bs 

Wceahied nies LEE & Sons, Hi cher Bebington (accepted ). TO 
Granville Road. LONDON. 

Coles, Chelsea. ; i Panis Te LOOL M10 (6: £ Or erection of Southfields school, Wandsworth. 
Golders Green Road. Nightingale : : : ‘ , Baer 0 
Rogers & Co., North Kensington. ; . 112;287 +00 Guttridge . 2 ° : : . 19,804 o 
Birkbeck Road. avy te 
Brummell, Willesden . : : A E8O8 250. 4 Martin, Wells & Co, e . : A - 19,060 0 
Liege Fortune Tne. EN : g ; 5 é + RQORRa 8 
: Kingerlee & Sons ; ‘ : ; - 18,992 0 
Brummell . ; Gal h30ehk 70 Johnson & Co. : ery 4 
HENLEY- ON-THAMES, Galbraith Bros. . ; , . : - 18,887 12 

For Congregational church and tower, Henley-on-Thames. Patrick. . 5 : : é . 18,862 o 
Mr. Hamppen W. Pratt, architect, Leighton House, Unsigned . ! 2 : 3 : . 18,649 "0 
168 Fleet Street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. Marx Lole & Co. . . . . . . - 18,595 3 
Deacon, 32 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. Wallis & Sons . : Me 

Smith & Sons. ; : : : sgh, 25 Os eOierO Wall . : ; 3 : : . - 18,500 0 
Bissley : 3 : é i . 4,920 0 0 Unsigned . ‘ : : 5 ; - 18,481 18 
Mussellwhite & Sapp ; im. ; ~ JAj900% O FLO Moss & Sons. : : . . » 18,392 15 
Cox & Sons. : ; j ; : . 4,779 0 0 J. & C. Bowyer . : : ‘ : . 18a Siero 
Fitt ; ; ; ; ; ; 21427770) 10 Blake . : : s 3 17, aks 
Miskin & Sons. Paes? ; : : .£ 143718 % foro Holliday & Greenwood : 17,777 0 
-Patman & Fotheringham : . 4,623.0 0 Clayton, Shepherd’s Bush (recommended) 17,1290 
Stephens, Bastow & Gorter. : a A SOA TORO F. & E. Davey . 17,124 I 
Wilkins & Sons . : 3 ; - 4,549 0 0O| For fitting-up shop, 7 Chadwerat Buildings, on the Gare 
Seward : s E : ‘ , A sO0' “0a Row Estate, St. Luke’s. 
Henson & Sons . ; , 2 % sh L427 Oreo Sage &Co. . : ; ; j . £98 0 
Goddard & Son . ; ’ , : <EAdOS 2 FOr LO Haskins : : 5 . : : « Gio 
Gibson . ; : 3 : ‘ : 4337080 40 Clancy & Slater : go Io 
Walden & Cox . °. ‘ ; f SA, 148 00 Lascelles & Co., Bunhill Row ‘Gccommendédy 86 0 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATION: 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. MODELLIN 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, bie 


perce > aoe 


Show Rooms: Works: 
4 UPPER THAMES STREET, GLASGOW and 
LONDON, E.C. FALKIRK. 


Manufacturers of BATHS, LAVATORY STANDS, &¢ 


LL SSeS SS ES SESS SSS SE 
Expert in Photography 
nected with LIGHT AND 
RIGHT OF WAY, DILAP 


Erchitectural Dhotegtapker: TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &¢ 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. © 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. © reiepnome: 327 Batter 
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SUPPLEMENT 
_ 
. LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 
- the erection of nineteen cottages, including two with | For providing and fixing two boilers and low-pressure hot- 
_ shops attached, on the first part of section C of the water apparatus, British Street school, Poplar. 
Totterdown Fields ec Tooting. G. & E. Bradley . : : - : » £753 o oO 
ceslie & Co. Bday Py wer. “28, 338 0 o| Russell & Co.. 700 0 O 
followay .- . . . . . 7,074 0 0 Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. smpg EO. 4 
Nae. . . . . . 7,049 0° Oo Knight & Sons. . : : : 660.07 0 
smith & Sons”. . . . . Site picky gh G* WS) Christie . : : 2 : ; . O87 07 0 
Vv. &C. Brown . : . . . + 741000" O Defries & Sons : ‘ : . : 054-4,0) O 
Tolliday & eee twood , , : - 7:395 0° 0 Cannon & Sons. : : , ; ee zalO 0 
“horne : . . . 7355 0on O14) > Yetton oc Cor. : ; F ; Oaks OHO 
liggs . : ° : : : : 27,307. G0 Palowkar & Sons . 598 0 O 
ale. “ / é : 4 : 1) 6,345 10°" Q Lancashire Heating Co., Manchester (recom- 
‘’arsons 6,163 0 O mended). . : ; 4 : . Si5SGu7 Oy 
‘letcher, Maybury Street, Tooting (recom 
mended) . ¢ . 5,800 0 0 For providing and fixing two boilers and low-pressure hot- 
\rchitect’s estimate. , : ‘ . 6,000 0 oO water apparatus, Mitcham Lane school, Wandsworth. 
Stub 
heating apparatus, &c., at Lawn Lane, Kennington. lige as ae Cet SAiee at oe len ie = 
ee ee. «©=60 £1,075 0 Of ComynChing&Co. <: . RE Sanit 2G 
effreys & Co. . : . : . AE eR, Beeson & Sons : : ‘ : : B25 "026 
sorting Bros. : . : : ee Ope aco O Lea & Warren “ : ; : : 114 800 0 5.0 
Javis . : ; : . 860 0 0 Strode & Co. . : ETRE G1 oO 
avis, Bennett & Co. . : : . Fee 20.2 07.2 Brightside Foundry and Engineering Count 439 O00 
Jawson he C6. .-. : - : - tae 2000 .O~, O Harlnae Seon 7270 0 
vanmmon& Sons - +s - + 77215 9} Macintosh & Sons, Cambridge ( ecommended) 598 10 oO 
Jaden & Sons. : : ; : , 766 17 0 
.& F. May. ; : : ‘ : : 760 0 O 
Ges HS LUDLOW. 
Stevens & Sons . 690 0 oO For the construction of storage reservoir, laying cast-iron 
‘ea & Warren, 7 Victoria Street (recom- mains and other works. 
| mended) . : “ ; , : : 660 oO O Turner . . . . . . . £2,001. 10, 5 
Hotchkiss . : : : : : 5, 44080 5e2tL 9 
i the supplying and laying in the Green Lanes main Kirk &-Randall . : : ; : «158985 45.1 9 
road of about 12,000 square yards of Victoria paving Firth . : ; 5 ; : ; st, 9031 On, O 
and about 190 square yards of brick crossings. Mr. Vale & Sons ’ : : f - L000 On O 
C. G. Lawson, surveyor. Davis . ; : : : : , > / 656.1197 °3 
Adams . ; ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ . £3,862 0 O Lawft% : P1091 OO 
Mann . ; k ; : : : Be 135537 10 «0 SPEAK, Church Stretton n (accepted) ? bad 4450145 27 
Free & Sons : ; ; : : fn3,51 7 10:..0 Holloway . : ° Pee AAs! Oy 2 
Griffiths ; ; s ESA 76 150* 0 York & Co. . , : : ; : Pee At Te ies O 
VICTORIA STONE on (accepted ) d : fsA500.0- 0 Westwood . : ’ ; ; : UATIOS? eS, 0 


Telegrams, 


syABLE WATER PAINT 


Has been before the trade some years, 
and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits. 


USED THROUGHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERCROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


_ =... JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


STONE Fin, te 


BATH &% PORTLAND Tere ee 
Se Gbiogs OWNERS. 


a 


eee ..06060600%00 eee 
i 7 MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
‘D. : L BACK HILL, "HATTON GARDEN ; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD,» 
| *Snewin, London.’ NDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn 
Lee 


| GOLD Pigs 2 
AWARDED I89G 


BPONKS vere? ot. c= & 1h Wht Sack 8 ‘is 4 come DOWN. 
ile P : WESTWOOD GROUND, 
’ HARTHAM PARK Vs 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 


es} one ; " = ; - PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
BRADFORD, rae 3 ie Buitt on ef ENTURY, xX and the 
ALDI ZLM SOX GROUND. STON” PORT _PORTLAND. _ ND. 


HEADS sBBATH.* eer Bam Sea LONDON DEPOTS: 


OFFICES J be gyro C.W.R .WESTBOURNE PARK 


) LIVERPOOL: : te ° c&SW.R . NINE ELMS S.w 


'32 CROSVENOR R2&, PIMLICO 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS,}/ for HARDENING. WATERPROOFING MANCHESTER... 3 


EXCHANGE St EAST. @ F 7"9 ot LEDS ia BUrtO Se kan es TRAFFORD PARK. 


i 
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MALLING. NEWBRIDGE. 


For tar-paving of Bramley Road, Snodland. For carrying-out sewerage and _ irrigation works at Ni 


Wood & Sons. SLT elo bridge, co. Kildare. Mr. F. BEreIn, engineer, Dub}; 
Chittenden & Simmonds : f 105 0 0 H. & J. Martin : £10,745 a 
Price, Strood (accepted) . ; E : oS LOO Langley. : : om 9,247 0 
For the making-up of Queen’s Avenue, Snodland. Geet & Gault . . . Le 4 
Wood & Sons. 5 : : L273 Disko Seas , : : : - = ORO 
Price 200) 20 0 ees Co. 3 : * . 7)563) 0 
Cuirrenpen & Srtmmonps (accepted ) 234; 0° 6 Collen Bros. : : : : 5 » 7,425 11 
Sheridan . : : : : > Tegel 
McKee & McNally d ‘ ; ; -. Wqaeao 
MILFORD HAVEN. Baird’s. Ltd. : ; : : - an 
For the erection of a dwelling-house in Great North Road. |. Granger Bros. . . 6,813. 18 
Mr. A. S. Cuvee, architect, Milford Haven. Brcx, Newbridge (accepted ) ree Ses 
Tsao eee See as NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 
Deeiae & Owen, Milford EONS (accepted) . : 600 o o| For painting and repairs at the Ryecroft schools, for 


education committee. 


PLEVIN (accepted) . ’ ~ i ; - £190 Io 


MOSS. 


For alterations atthe Suninn. Mr. C. D. Rutter, archi- ‘ PORTSMOUTH. 5 
tect, Wrexham. For eee of steel bridge across railway n 
Wycherley & Co. ; 0710 opnor. 

aun ; s a Ee Rogers & Wood. - £10, 566 o 
Jones. B37 270 FO Coles . 9,200 0 
Williams 816750 0 Trimm 8,339 0 
Moore, Wrexham (accepted ye 290 0 Oo Cochrane & Sons 7:750 0 
Thorne & Sons . 7,176.0 

Bevis . ; 7,100 0 

MOUNTAIN ASH. Osenton . : 6,700 o 

For the erection of a cookery school, &c. Mr. W. H. Bell & Sons 6,587 0 
WIx.14Ms, architect, Mountain Ash. Keay . 6,501 o 
Jones Bros. . : ; , 5 - 5 O14 VI? tea Kirk & Randall . 6,485 o 
Smith . 935210 0 Neal 6,360 o 
Davies . BOS io ay Rollingsons 6,260 o 
E. D.. W. Evans SO712 25 Sweetland . ; 6,230. o 
Davies & Co. 884. 0 oO Edwards & Co. . ‘ : ; f . . 62 tem 
Williams 852 16 2 Light & Son : , ; ; ; ., 6 TS yaeee 
John $33 Al 4 Cook & Son : : ‘ : - 6,069. 0 
Evans & Bros. B27 Hus ud Somervail & Co. i : ; ; .  6,032iie 
W. D. Evans 814 8 I0 Dick, Kerr & Co. . -.  5,907mE6 
Knox & Wells. : 805 0 oO Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Cor - 5,904 0 
James, Cardiff (accepted) FiOg 203) O Perry & Co., Bow (recommended ) 5,797 07 


A ABLISHSD\ 
ESTABLISHED 


B HTON ELECTRICITY: WORKS: 
Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Edinburgh. 


ice: 75 Bath Se ; 
oN Wore et 
Port Dundas. | 


m Office: Z St ae = 7 office 


Office & Works. 


iverside Works, Trafford Park. 


ndrew Steel \ 
Sta He East Greenwich, Se 


Easter Road, by 


Section “Books & ‘Stock ‘Lists “on ApPlicatio: 


fail 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. TOTTENHAM. 
2 GY : For diverting and culverting the river Moselle on the White 
Pom ON DON ESS pl ahpenahcae OR ahaa: Hart Lane estate, for the Urban District Council. 
so Knifton , : : ‘ 4 ‘ - £8, 072 18 o 
BRITISH MUSEUM EXTENSION. Adams. ’ i ‘ : i 7,663 10 0 
| THE SPREAD EAGLE, BLOXWICH. aus & Newton : - : : San fOaL Loan! 
ae rost . : é : . : a 2Ode Lon O 
.0ON OF THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY'S Pedrette & Co. 6,988 3 5 
eet SOREW 8.8: "AVON." T. W. Pedrette, Stoke Newington (pecom- 
| mended) . , ; . 6,977 16 9 
| PORTSMOUTH. w ALES. 
fittings in connection with the central library in the | For erection of thirty houses, for the Bryn Awel Building 
nical institute. Club, Ynyshir. 
pM Lrp., Nottingham (accepted) . 742,472 15 0 RicHarps, Pentre (accepied ) A , - 40,675, 9 0 
tion of electric-light station in Old Portsmouth. ' WEMYSS. 
routh, Portsmouth (recommended) —_. £3,564. 0 © | For the erection of a school at Buckhaven, for the Wemyss 
provision of the requisite plant at the new station. School Board. Mr. C. G. Campsett, architect, Wemyss. 
ams & Robins, Rugby (recommended) . £553 8 o Accepted tenders. 

Dewar & Walker, joiner. ° PE tS Oe G 
| STREATHAM. Wright & Reekie, mason . : : “ip 2ek SOMES 
making-up and paving new streets. W. & J. Easton, plasterer . oh hE Seen epee 6 

Braxted Park (1), Streatham. Nicoll & Son, plumber : : : Jeo 7A9 E7710 
LER (accepted ) . ; 007i GeO Peter, smith . . ; 5 ; on AgOO, 24 4.6 
Braxted Park (2), Sir pee) Currie, slater A : ; : : : 284 15 Il 
. & Sons (accepted ) 4 F BY EOS ase) M Farlane, painter , - 2 : ; 207) F7ueF 
| Baldry Gardens (2), een ene: Carron & Co. -, glazier . 2 . ; 88 13 4 
(& Sons (accepted ) : 490 1G0 7 WOLVERHAMPTON. 
SWINDON. For erection of nurses’ home at general hospital. Mr. A. W. 
construction of brick and cast-iron pipe sewer, with Worratt, architect, Wolverhampton. Quantities by 
jholes, &c. Mr. H. J. Hamp, borough surveyor. Mr. Hy. Vate, Wolverhampton. fe 
ing & Co. . ‘ ; ; 141-100 ° 
ean. ; , ; : 2 ; eS ae o o| Jones . . . . : : . £6,689 — 
‘man : f : ! wi 2,039+160 © Beard . . . . . , - 6,697 £100 
| as a2 Lovatt . . : ! : . 6,489 60 
i = y , ; : : eat § 20. 2s- 0 he 40 
Garden & Co. . : A s 70n2,462, oO 2 machen & Sons . . . . » 6,235 75 
ie ; . 2,445 19° 6 ildesley . ’ ; ; : LO sOO 250 
LEY & Jounson, Slough (accepted ) poe 2,383.4 701.0 a : . . d é . 6,140 150 
illcock & Co. : ‘ ‘ ; ~ 55955 150 
THRAPSTON. Mason : : : : 3 «) 6,076 277 
verage works at Woodford. Mr. Ts Lioyp, sur- Gough & Son. 5,930 235 
wr. Cave & Son, Wolverhampton (accepted) 5,358 266 


‘Nn, Thrapston (accepted ) ; , . 4324 10 oO ‘A.—Allowance for old material. 


EINFORCED CONCRETE. 


KAHN TRUSSED BARS. 


FOR 
BRIDGES, 
FLOORS, 
STAIRCASES, 
LANDINGS, 
Ete, 


RIGID SHEAR MEMBERS MEAN 


EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY, 
EXCELLENCE AND _ SPEED. 


oe 


—— or 64@ 


“THE Kant ThUsses Ban; ALTERNATING TYPE / 


iE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LTD., 


53 Caxton House, WESTMINSTER, S.W. ree: WANTED. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE new Public Library, Chester Road, Highgate, has been 
ventilated on the ‘ Boyle” natural system under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. Nesbit Blair, M.I.C.E., borough engineer. 

WE have much pleasure in announcing that the pro- 
prietor of the Bexhill patent casement window has ap- 
pointed Messrs. Campbell, Smith & Co., of 25 Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, London, sole licensees and manu- 
facturers. 

Tue British Flooring Company have secured the exten- 
sive wood-block contract for the new White Building, Market 
Street, Sheffield) Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton are the archi- 
tects, and Messrs. J. Vasey & Sons, builders. They have 
also secured the contract for parquet floors at Messrs. W. 
Saville & Co.’s new premises, Enfield. abn 2 

Messrs. Joyce & Co., Whitchurch, Salop, have been 
favoured with the order for a large striking clock for the 
Sunderland Corporation tramways offices. They are also 
making a similar clock, with four dials, 5 feet diameter, for 
Llanidloes public building, which is being erected at the 
expense of Mr. David Davies, M.P., and a large quarter 
clock for Broughton-in-Furness Church. 

Messrs. THomas. Fatpo & Co., Lrp., the well-known 
manufacturers of asphaltes, inform us that they have 


opened offices situated at Effingham House, Arundel Street, ’ 


Strand, W.C., where all communications should in future 
be addressed. Messrs. Faldo’s business was established as 
far back as 1851, and with its steady growth this change 
has become advisable. 

Messrs. MARPLE & GILLOTT, iron and steel merchants and 
constructional engineers, of Coronation Buildings, Atter- 
cliffe Road, Sheffield, write us that they have turned their 
business into a private limited lability company, and in 
future it will be carried on under the title of Marple & 
Gillott, Ltd. 

WE have been requested to announce by Messrs. Taylor 
& Co., the manufacturers of patent cloak-room fittings, of 


Carlton House, 28 High Street, Birmingham, that this branch. 


of their business has been transferred to a limited liability 
company, which will in future be known as Taylor’s Cloak- 
Room Fittings and Engineering Co., Ltd., with offices at 
10a Burlington Chambers, Lower Temple Street, Birming- 
ham. 


“CLOISONNE GLASS 


A. decotative 


material 
transparent 
opaqdtie e 


‘The = >. 


fprices from y.per square foot 


-TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. . 


BEDFORD LEMERE & @ 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS — 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Couneil, 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORA 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (ist iit 


Weather-resisting 


CLOISONNE GLASS 
: 0, 


oF Berners St.Oxford St. 
4 to oO 


Branch Office : 23 Old Queen St., Westminster, S.W. 


Production 1906, 24,000 square feet. 
New Catalogue out. 


don W, 13x 44” quartrd. 59s. 6d. per sd. 
» 1. yf) SOLaais aeons seas ue 
1” x4” quartrd. 44s. Od. apht 
» plain 30s. Od. 


VARIETIES. 


THE plans committee of Aberdeen Town Counci 
sanctioned the plans of a new telephone exchange { 
city, the value of which is estimated at 12,000/, 
premises are to be erected in Bonaccord Street. 

SrrR Witiiam MarTHER has presented to the ¢ 
Manchester a large number of books, Parliamentary 
and reports on technical education, forming the lib; 
the National Association for the Promotion of Techni 
Secondary Education. - 

' THE tramway committee of Edinburgh Town C 
recommend the following tenders by Messrs. Dick, | 
Co., Ltd., for cabling Broughton Street and Gilmore P| 
Roadwork for the lines, 34,785/.; for special wo 
points and crossings, 2,596/. 

Tue Croydon Borough Council have unanir 
decided to confer the honorary freedom of the boro) 
Mr. William Ford Stanley, of South Norwood, in re 
tion of his public services aud munificent gifts to the 
He has erected at South Norwood two halls, an art ‘ 
and technical trade schools. 


Mr. Witiiam Sapcote, Camden Street, Birmir 
formerly president of the Midland centre of the N; 
Federation of Master Builders and of the Birmi: 
Master Builders’ Association, who died on March 1 
left property which has been sworn at 19,107/, gro: 
16,732/. net. ; 

Mr. JoHun Morean, one of the best known buil 
the North of Scotland, has just died in Aberdeen 
sixty-three. Among the many public buildings with 
his name will always be associated is the magn 
extension of Marischal College, opened by the Ki: 
September, and of which he was the contractor. _ 

Tue Caledonian Railway Company have enterec 
an extensive improvement scheme at Eglinton Street s 
Glasgow. This, when completed, will give a double 
rails from Glasgow Central to Rutherglen Junction. | 
gether a distance of 600 yards is involved in the exte 
which involves an outlay of about 80,000/. The oper 
will extend over a period of about two years. Thi 
tractors for the whole work are Messrs. Robert M. 
& Sons. ee 


Froonine. Bue 
i ‘ 
i 


afi 


Flooring with special joint to conceal nis 
at the following low prices -~} 
Wainscot, : 


} Please apply for further particuls 
VIGERS BROS., Timber ae 
Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM $i 
Telephone 601 and 602 Ayenu' 
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SUPPLEMENT 


*hester education committee have decided to build a 

the Boughton district to accommodate 650 scholars, 
ichase a site for a school to supersede the City 
esleyan infants’ school and the St. Barnabas’s 
chool, which have been condemned. 


meeting of the works committee of the Southamp- 
jour Board the tender of the Tilbury Dredging 
for deepening the channel in Southampton Water 
mended for acceptance, the price being just 
ooo/, The work consists of making the channel 
Docks to west of the Thorn Knoll a uniform depth 


report on the audit of the accounts of the Islington 
Council the district auditor of the metropolitan 
says that the charge made for electric current 
.d to the street lamps, apart from the cost of 
or maintaining the lamps, &c., is at the rate of 
r unit, or about twice as high as the average 
harged in other metropolitan boroughs. 


Calendar of Wills Proved in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Cambridge (1501-1765) ” is now at press and will 
shortly by H. Roberts, 2 Free School Lane, Cam- 
The Calendar contains records of the wills of R. 
prior, Ferne Cowde Castell, and others. The work 
ssued in octavo, and a limited number in quarto, 
s, for which early application is desired. 


j7. R. Hooper, M.Inst.C.E., Local Government 
spector, attended at the Norwich Guildhall for the 
yf holding an inquiry into the application of the 
Town Council for powers to borrow 25,o00/. for 
oses of their electricity undertaking. Mr. F. N. 
, electrical engineer, explained the work consisted 
f the purchase of new plant, meters and mains, 
re rendered necessary by the increased demand 
ic current in the city. 


Harrison Hopcson, of Workington and of 
2s Street, Cavendish Square, London, civil engi- 
contractor, largely connected with railway and 
ng enterprises in South Africa and South America, 
on May 11, aged fifty years, third son of the late 
ison Hodgson, contractor, of Workington, left estate 


of the gross value of 76,853/.-4s. 3¢., of which the net 
personalty has been sworn at 75,189/. 15s. 7d. 

Tue Borough Polytechnic annual sports and garden 
party took place on Saturday, the 6th inst., at the Institute 
Ground, Redpost Hill, S.E., where a large number of 
students, officials and friends assembled to witness or take 
part in the lengthy programme of varied events, which were 
carried out in good style and form, and at the termination 
a number of prizes were presented to the winners. Mr. 
C. T. Mills, principal of the educational department, was 
present on the occasion, and the secretary, Mr. W. M. 
Richardson, took a prominent part in the proceedings, 
which awakened lively interest throughout. 

Ata meeting of the Blackburn Rural District Council 
on July 6 a member raised the question whether the 
Council should insure all the men working for them when 
many were already insured by those who employed them 
on contract work. The clerk advised that it would be 
better to have a double insurance than to runrisks. The 
whole of this workmen’s compensation question, he said, 
was in a fog. Insurance companies did not know where 
they were, nor did anybody else. The Council decided to 
insure for twelve months. 

DENBEATH and Buckhaven schools are virtually started, 
and the Board hesitates whether to appoint one or two 
clerks of works for the operations. An ex-provost holds 
strongly that one good man couid superintend them both, 
seeing they are so near to each other. On the other side it 
is argued that if they must have one man for East Wemyss, 
where the school would cost 8,000/., they must have two for 
the schools which would cost 20,o00/. between them. It 
was agreed at a meeting recently to advertise for one man, 
but to recommend the Board to elect two. 


THE Lewes Town Council have adopted a scheme for 
the construction of an intercepting sewer to discharge the 
whole sewage of the town lower down the river and at ebb 
tide only. The estimated cost of the scheme was :—High- 
level intercepting sewers, 3,908/. tos.; low-level  inter- 
cepting sewers, 3,186/. ; sewage disposal works, 5,860/. 1os.— 
total, 12,9552. This estimate did not include purchase of 
land, easements. and wayleaves, or engineering or legal 
charges, which might be roughly estimated at, say, 3,200/. 
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Specialists. 


> Works: 48 OSNABURGH STREET, LONDON, N.W. 
| = Show Rooms: 67 St. PAuL’s CHURCHYARD, E.C. 
| 188 PiccAaDILLy, W. 
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Mr. J. THomson, burgh engineer, Dundee, has prepared 
a design for new municipal buildings to be erected on the 
site of the town house buildings, the adjoining properties 
being purchased to increase the site. The cost of the 
building will be 80,0o00/., or with the property 140,000/. 
Shops are proposed on the lower storey. The consideration 
of the subject was deferred by the councillors. 


Sir Wa teR Foster, M.P., has received the following 
communication from the Prime Minister in reply to an 
inquiry :—‘‘ His Majesty’s Government are fully alive to 
the importance of this question, and my right hon. friend 
may be assured that it is their intention to introduce legis- 
lation dealing with the better housing of the working classes 
at the earliest practicable moment. I may add that no 
effort on their part will be wanting to frame a measure 
which should be adequate to the necessities of the case.” 


Mr. HatpanE has just presented to Parliament a state- 
ment of the progress reported in providing for the technical 
instruction of soldiers to fit them for civil life in accordance 
with the War Office letter of October 31 last. It is sug- 
gested that barrack repairs might more often be carried out 
by men other than the Royal Engineers, whether under 
Royal Engineer supervision or by giving petty contracts to 
the regiment, and finally there is a suggestion that men 
should be encouraged by their officers to do odd jobs, such 
as repairing windows, putting up shelves and making minor 
conveniences for barracks. 


Mr. H. SHELForD BipweE Lt, C.E., inspector of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry recently at. Lichfield 
in reference to an application by the Corporation to borrow 
3,826/. for purposes of sewerage and sewage disposal. The 
sum was required for the following purposes :—(1) Sewer- 
age extensions in the city, in addition to those for which a 
loan of 7,000/. had already been sanctioned — 1,759/.; 
(2) additional filter beds and alterations and additions to 
sewage disposal plant—1,400/.; (3) erection of tw) work- 
men’s cottages at the sewage farm—350/.; (4) purchase of 
land in Beacon Street for dealing with storm water—250/. ; 
(5) legal charges for mortgages, &c.—67/. 


A DEPUTATION from the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce waited upon the Home Secretary on Tuesday to urge 
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PLANS GIVEN FOR COOKING 
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C. JEAKES & Co., ENGINEERS, 51, Gt. RussellSt., 


the advantage which would accrue to the public 
powers of coroners were extended to enable them { 
inquests in regard to fires. The Home Secretary ; 
sympathised with the objects of the deputation, A 
future time he thought a Bill would be introduced 
with the whole question of coroners’ powers, — 
instance, however, he thought it would be well if a 
member would introduce a short Bill, because the f; 
granted to private members’ Bills were now consic 
In that case his Department would whole-heartedly ; 
the Bill. A short time ago the Home Office sent ¢ 
to the great municipalities, but the replies of Li; 
Manchester and Bradford were unfavourable, and | 
gested that these corporations should be conyerted 
principle of the Bill as soon as possible. | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Income Tax Reduction League. 


Str,—We, the undersigned members of the 
committee of the above-named League, request you 
lish this letter. The Income Tax Reduction Leas 
been formed because we feel that the time has arrive 
this tax should no longer be maintained at a war rat 
income tax is essentially an emergency tax, and we c 
the prolonged maintenance of the tax at a war rat 
unsafe from a national point of view, unwise fr 
revenue point of view, injurious to our trade and inc 
and unjust to a large body of the citizens of this ¢ 
The League is a non-party body. Its objects are t 
the forces of income-tax payers of all parties and o: 
sex in one strong association, whose efforts to effect 
in the income tax will not lightly be ignored by any ( 
ment. The specific purposes of the League are: 
organise income-tax payers for purposes of self-c 
2. To impress upon our countrymen the necessit 
substantial reduction of the rate. 3. The restric 
income tax to profits actually received by sharehol 
by individual traders, and to exempt depreciation 
from the operation of the tax. _— 

Offices are being taken, and an organising secrete 
staff are being engaged for the purpose of giving p' 
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he objects of the League, for issuing literature and 
lidating the large body of income-tax payers, who 
d to send subscriptions for these purposes to the 
asurer of the Income Tax Reduction League, care 
;; Robarts, Lubbock & Co., Lombard Street, E.C., 
Hon. Secretary, at 2 Cloisters, Temple, E.C.  Sub- 
-have already been received ranging from Ios. to 
are, sir, yours faithfully, 

y (President). H. S. Foxwell. 

t. Gibbs (Vice-Presi- P. Lyttleton Gell. 
Alexander Henderson. 
Henry Seton-Karr. 

A. Bonar Law. 

Gilbert Parker. 

J. Holt Schooling. 

Felix Schuster. 

A. F, Wallace. 

Henry Trueman Wood. 


vleston (Chairman of 
itive Committee). 

ett Fry (hon. Trea- 
and Secretary, pro 


‘aggs. 
hisholm. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


errible fire in a Glasgow lodging-house a com- 
the Corporation investigated all the circum- 
Among their recommendations one -was that 
be made of a non-inflammable material, 
le event of those being made of wood, that 
| be coated with an approved fire-resisting 
mn. Under the direction of the city firemaster a 
exhaustive fire tests were undertaken, with the 
t “Duresco” paint has been approved of and 
the painting of all wood and other surfaces in 
ing-houses in Glasgow. The agents for Scotland 
id are Messrs. James Duthie & Co., Glasgow. 
" has undoubtedly fire-resisting qualities, but 
tinterfere with its appearance as a paint, which 
urchasers is the principal consideration. This is 
le coloured discs of sixty-four decorative stock 
lich are issued of a size which enables anyone to 
é paints and to select the colours which are most 
The Silicate Paint Company are anxious about 
their customers and the public. It is therefore 
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desirable to have it stated whether the paint is to be used 
for new plaster or for other classes of work. Three coats 
of “ Duresco” will produce work of the highest class, and 
more is never required. The company also manufacture 
petrifying liquid for preserving walls of all kinds from 
damp. The long period during which “ Duresco” has been 


in use establishes its durability and covering power and 
easy working. 


Amon the earliest efforts to introduce economy in the use 
of coal and to increase the heating power in grates, besides 
making them subserve in ventilation, were those invented 
by Messrs. Shorland, of Manchester. They still continue 
to assert themselves, although the competition has vastly 
increased. In many schools where economy was a primary 
consideration—for there was no Government grant in those 
days—the Marchester grate was considered by masters and 
pupils as a friend. It still is made in forms which are 
adapted for schools, hospitals, &c. But Messrs. Shorland 
have also recognised the necessity for appearance, and they 
now produce grates which would not be out of place ina 
mansion where every article in the room has an artistic 
character. Several of their varieties are illustrated and 
explained in their new catalogue, and it will be seen that 
art has supplemented science to an extent that is satis- 
factory. Illustrations are also given of their patent exhaust 
roof ventilators. Among the buildings in which the Man- 
chester stoves are used is the Royal Victoria Infirmary, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, which was opened a year ago by the 
King. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 1906. 


Tue following regulations have been made by the Home 
Secretary as to examinations of a workman by a medical 
practitioner provided and paid by the employer under the 
provisions of the First Schedule to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1906 :— 

1. Where a workman has given notice of an accident or 
is in receipt of weekly Payments under the Act, he shall 
not be required to submit himself, against his will, for 
examination by a medical practitioner provided by the 
employer except at reasonable hours. 
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2, A workman in receipt of weekly payments shall not 
be required, after a period of one month has elapsed from 
the date on which the first payment of compensation was 
made, or if the first payment is made in obedience to the 
award of a committee or arbitrator, from the date of the 
award, to submit himself, against his will, four examination 
by a medical practitioner provided by the employer except 
at the following intervals:—Once a week during the 
second, and once a month during the third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth months, after the date of the first payment or the 
award, as the case may be, and thereafter once in every 
two months. 

Provided that where after the second month an applica- 
tion has been made to the county (in Scotland, the sheriff) 
court or to a committee fora review of the weekly payment, 
the workman may be required, pending and for the pur- 
poses of the settlement of the application, to submit himself 
to one additional examination. 


PAINTERS’ BRUSHES. 


A MEETING of master brushmakers was held on June 25 to 
consider proposals for a simultaneous advance in the price 
of brushes generally. Thirty-two firms from London and 
the country, representing all branches of the trade, were 
present, and a similar number who were unable to attend 
wrote expressing their approval of the objects of the meeting. 
Four firms wrote that they agreed with the proposals, but 
awaited the results of the meeting before coming to a 
decision. The general feeling of the meeting was favour- 
able to an immediate advance in the price of all brushes 
made of bristles and bristles mixed with horse hair, as the 
steady increase in the cost of every material used in the 
manufacture of brushes during the last eighteen months has 
compelled manufacturers to revise their prices. The fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted and signed by 
the chairman of the meeting, Mr. Ernest N. Kent :—‘‘ That 
an advance of 5 per cent. in the prices of painters’ brushes 
be made, to take effect on July 15, on all bristle and all hair 
painters’ brushes. Orders to be accepted only for delivery 
within one month from that date.” 


| and seventy gentlemen, assembled at eleven o’clc 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Tue timber foundations, which have caused the 
ment of the Early English addition to the easte 
of Winchester Cathedral, yielded several fine beec 
Some were sound after their long burial and soz 
earth and water. Those that are adapted will 
verted into ornamental and useful articles for the h 
the repair of the structure they failed to suppor 
Dean and Chapter have given a fine block to Wi; 
Museum, which has had fixed to it a copper plate 
the following inscription :— 

“This section of a beech tree, given to the mu; 
the Very Rev. Dr. Furneaux, Dean of the Cathedral 
was, with other timber, taken 1906 from the ¢ 
foundations of the retro-choir, built by Godfrey ¢ 
Bishop 1189-1204, whilst being made safe by Fran 
C.E., T. G. Jackson, R.A., J. B. Colson, Fuikaumean, 
Thompson (Peterborough), Edwin Long (clerk of 
Charles Ferrar (foreman). It has been under ez 
water 700 years, and its age must be at least 80 
De Lucy’s tomb is in the midst of his work, and roi 
in earth, tombs, chantries and shrine-like coffers 
bones of illustrious prelates, statesmen and warri 
the thirty-five kings of the lineage of Cerdic, wl 
Winchester their capital, there are twenty kings anc 
of the royal Saxon line, two Danish kings, three. 
princes and one queen. For over 1,300 years pra 
praise have ascended to heaven from the cathedra 
predecessors. May the historic structure be pres) 
God’s glory ‘ till the day dawn.’—CHALONER SHENTON 
W. H. Jacos, Hon. Curator ; W. CHaArxkiey, Curato) 


REDPATH, BROWN & CO., EDINBURG 


On Monday the members of the Royal Institute o/ 
Architects and others visited the works of Redpatl 
& Co., Ltd., Albion Road, Edinburgh, a firm whic! 
the direction of Councillor John Cowan, has madei 
years a specialty of steelwork for building and bri: 
struction purposes. The party, numbering betwe 
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seived by Councillor John Cowan, Mr. Alexander 
and Mr. R. W. Wallace, his co-directors and by his 


a parties they were taken round the works, and 
's a surprise to most of those present that such an 
e establishment for the handling of rolled steel 
or constructive purposes existed in Edinburgh. 
ks cover an area of upwards of five acres, have a 
ent of 300 men, and in the processes of cutting, 
rivetting and preparing the steel beams as they 
rolling-mill for building purposes, the machinery, 
yy electric, hydraulic or compressed air-power, is of 
- advanced character. The works were in full 
, so that the party saw not exhibitions for show 
_ but the processes as they go on from day to day 
ablishment. The works are surrounded by rail- 
1gs ; Immense travelling and other cranes, with a 
tons and under, carry the material about with the 
sase, and the appliances which cut the great steel 
to regular lengths as if they had been bars of soap 
filled the visitors with admiration. 
ncheon Mr. Cowan made an interesting speech. 
Brown & Co., with its works at Edinburgh, Man- 
nd London, was now, he said, one of the largest 
ts kind in the country. Twelve years ago nearly 
suctural work used in building construction came 
lgium. “Belgian beams,” and little else, were 
re employed in structural work in this country. 
became associated with this firm he felt that this 
stake, and he asked why this class of work should 
oduced in Great Britain. His firm thought they 
veatry at it. They began in a small way; they 
as they gained experience, and now he was 
say that for every 100 tons that came from 
of manufactured steel into Leith in the past 
Ss not one ton to-day. They had kept them out 
ey meant to do so if they could in the future. 
could do that in the case of Belgium with 
ured steel, why should not the British rolling 
p Germany out in the production of steel? He 
it could be done with the application of a little 
yer to their work on the part of their British pro- 
He wanted their steel producers to wake up a bit. 


Many of them were too wealthy, and were inclined to “lie 
on their oars,” while the younger generation were perhaps 
rather fonder of “ bridge” and of horse racing than of work. 
In the production of steel he believed America and Germany 
were ahead of Britain. That should not be. He believed 
British brains, if applied, were quite as good as American 
or German ; and he hoped at no distant date that Britain in 
the production as well as in the manipulation of steel would 
take a foremost place. Some said, ‘‘ Oh, give us Protection 
and it would be all right.” But they had ousted Belgium 
without Protection, and if they applied British brains in 
earnest to steel production he believed they could oust 
America and Germany from the field both in Great Britain 
and abroad. 

Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, president of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, in returning thanks to Messrs. 
Redpath, Brown & Co. for the privilege they had accorded 
to the architects of visiting their interesting works, said 
that as architects they had been greatly impressed with 
what they had seen that day. They had had demonstrated 
in an unmistakable manner that steel was one of the most 
pliable of materials. It had been handled that day as easily 
as a tailor manipulated a piece of cloth. It was evident 
that in the matter of construction they were on the eve of 
great architectural changes. Construction in the future 
looked as if it would be a matter of upright posts and 
horizontal beams, and that all that the architect would be 
called upon to do would be to give a pleasant decorative 
form and beauty to the iron skeleton. 

Mr. Alex. Simpson, who replied to the vote of thanks, 
suggested that it might be a good thing if the architects of 
Edinburgh sent their assistants down to the works. at 
Albion Road to see how the constructive materials with 
which they had to deal were prepared. 

Mr. Armiston (London), who spoke on behalf of the 
English visitors, agreed that in the future it looked as if the 
engineers would construct their buildings and architects 
put a pleasant face on them. He congratulated Edinburgh 
on having so many beautiful specimens of elegant archi- 
tecture. 

Among other guests present were the Master of the 
Merchant Company (Mr. Grgnt), Treasurer Harrison, Mr. 
J. L. Ewing and Mr. Daniel M‘Fie. 
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BRICKWORK AND BOILER EXPLOSION. 


Tue judgment of the Commissioners representing the 
Board of Trade, Messrs. A. A. Hudson and J. H. Hallett, 
in regard-to the boiler explosion which took place at the 
works of Messrs. Hinks, Wells & Co., steel pen manufac- 
turers, Buckingham Street, Birmingham, on November to 
last, was delivered at the Council House on Saturday 
morning by Mr. Hudson. According to the Birmingham 
Daily Post, he said the inquiry had extended over four days. 
The boiler which exploded was of the Kesterton type, now 
almost extinct, and was supplied by a Birmingham firm in 
1876. It was set with two others, one a Kesterton and the 
other a Cornish, in a pit 9 feet deep. Of the earlier history 
of the boiler they knew nothing, but a few years ago it was 
insured with the Vulcan Boiler and General Insurance 
Company, of Manchester, and a working pressure of 50 lbs. 
was allowed, and later the pressure was increased to 60 lbs. 
The normal working pressure, however, was 45 lbs., and 
apparently on one occasion only, under special circum- 
stances, had that pressure been increased. The method of 
the seating of the boiler had an important bearing upon 
the explosion, especially that part which came _ into 
contact with the outer wall of the shed. The _ boiler 
was examined from 1901 by Edward: Robinson, an 
inspector in the service of the insurance company, both 
under working pressure and thoroughly. At the thorough 
examinations they had it in the evidence that, with 
one or two exceptions, the boiler was thoroughly cleaned 
and scaled by the owners, and reports and certificates for 
the purposes of complying with the provisions of the 
Factory and Workshops Act were given. In 1904, in con- 
sequence of a report from Robinson that there was con- 
siderable leakage, a patch was put upon the left lower 
drum of the boiler, and Robinson had stated that when he 
made his last thorough examination, on August 31, 1906, 
eleven or twelve weeks prior to the explosion, he did not 
notice that the patch was leaking. On the day of the 
explosion a pressure of 30 lbs. only was on theboiler. The 
.explosion itself was not violent, merely blowing off about 
6 feet of the brickwork covering the boiler, and a portion of 
the roof of the boiler shed. Ewo boys who were standing 
on the top were slightly scalded, but otherwise no one was 
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injured. Upon examination of the boiler after 
plosion, it appeared that the third ring of the |e 
drum had been ripped longitudinally, and that t] 
of the tear had worn down to the thickness | 
paper. The patch on the top of that drum ha) 
considerably, and although it was _ possible that 
tensive corrosion, thus caused was not notice) 
the occasion of the last examination, that toget 1 
the metal coming into ‘contact with damp b) 
had caused the explosion. They had been told } 
hammer-test, the drilling-test and the hydraulic-tes} 
been unsatisfactory, and the reason for that was } 
defective parts of the boiler were hard against the br] 
The Commissioners were agreed that if the bricky); 
been removed the defects would have been noticed} 
they thought the plate which exploded might hat 
away with the bricks. The inspector, Robinso 
qualified man, and had given his evidence satis\ 
He had pointed out the defects of the boiler from; 
time as far as he was able to judge them, and, taly 
consideration the nature of his reports in conjunet) 
the nature of his instructions in regard to the nonk 
of brickwork, they,were pleased to acquit him of al> 
sibility. The owners, too, had willingly afford) 
facility for the examination of the boiler, and they, \ 
blameless, but, in regard to the insurance compan’ 
different. Out of consideration for their clieis 
were told—the insurance company—through thi 
engineer, Mr. Crosland, that it was in a coi 
sense impossible to expect clients to go to the» 
of removing the brickwork unless there was s 
suspicious to warrant such a requirement. It ban 
from his own statements, which agreed with tho; 
Board of Trade inspectors, that no test which ]\ 
suggested would have disclosed the defects whicl 
in this boiler while the brickwork remained in pos 
yet, as chief engineer, he had not required its 
because he had customers’ views to consider. T> 
missioners, upon the evidence, said there was no) 
of doubt that portions of the brickwork should hie 
removed, and the fact that they were not removed i 
use of the boiler in an unsafe condition. Mr. Cro; 
a competent person under the Factory Act, i 
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5 ought to have exercised his judgment as an 
apart from the policy of the company. They did 
‘9 do it, but so far as the lower portions of the 
re concerned they could only describe them as 
‘and it was only a coincidence that the explosion 
e on the left side and not on the right. They 
that it had withstood any pressure at all. 

ux, the solicitor to the Board of Trade, in reply to 
missioner, said the cost of the inquiry would 
e between 200/. and 300/. 

rosland, in mitigation, mentioned that he had 
is whole life to the study of boilers, and he 
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‘he examination of boilers. He had been more 
‘aan anyone to lengthen the life of boilers, and 
suggestions had been acted upon the percentage 
‘ons had decreased from something like one in 
te in 100,000. He had spent thousands of pounds 
ag his inspectors with testing apparatus, and he | 
one to the length of publishing a work in order 
greater safety. With due respect he submitted 
pes upon himself might be withdrawn, and at 
hat he might not be fined. He also suggested 
ght have been warned as to what examination 
sary before the faults of the policy he adopted, 
1 were adopted by other insurance companies, 
visited upon him. 

udson said the Commissioners were perfectly | 
hat they could lay down no specific rule in | 
the removal of boilers. They were convinced 
‘ought to be such examinations. The very fact, 
case, that they had on the inside pitting 1 inch 
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only fair to himself and to his company to point | 
was due mainly to him that the Government had | 


sorrosion on the outside gj inch deep on a plate the 
ickness of which was but 5-16 inch, ought to have 

| necessity for the removal of brickwork to ascertain 
thickness of the plate. It was the safety of the | 
7had to consider, and if the policy of removing | 
ork had been adopted that accident would have 
onted. 

sland made another appeal to the Commissioners | 
ound that at the most he had made an error of | 


| 
/ 


| the book has otherwise been brought up to date. 
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Mr. Hudson said they could not accept it as an error of 
judgment, because he himself had made it an argument, 
and they ordered him to pay 50/. and the insurance com- 
pany too/. towards the cost of the inquiry. 


L.C.C. WORKS COMMITTEE. 


Notice has been given by Mr. Salmon that he proposes 
to move in the London County Council :—“That, in the 
opinion of the Council, no work should be executed without 
the intervention of a contractor unless it can be shown that 
a saving would be effected upon the price at which a con- 
tractor would carry out the work ; that in order to enable 
the Council to determine,. in any case, whether the work 
can be executed more economically without the intervention 
of acontractor, it is necessary for the works committee’s 


| estimate of the cost to be prepared, delivered and dealt 


with in the same manner as, and concurrently with, offers 
or tenders received from outside persons and firms ; ; and 
that the general purposes committee do report what amend- 
ments are necessary in the standing orders, and in the 


| orders of reference to committees, for the purpose of giving 


effect to Fate resolution.” 


QUALITY MARKS ON TIMBER. 


Tue stencil or hammer-marks placed by shippers on the 
ends of deals, battens and boards exported to foreign 
countries indicate the various qualities into which the goods 
are sorted. This year the Swedish shippers have assimi- 
lated the marks for the English market with those hitherto 
in use for the Continent only. In the new edition of the 
Timber Trades Journal “List of Shipping Marks” full 
particulars of the new Swedish designations are given, and 
The list 
of agents for various stocks and the recent changes in the 
shipping marks are duly recorded. This useful volume, of 
which many editions have been published in the course of 


_ the last half century, has become an indispensable book of 


reference to timber merchants and all large buyers of wood. 
The maps and charts add materially to the usefulness of 
the book. It is published at 7s. 6d. by William Rider & 


. ' Son, Ltd., London, EC. 
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A DOUBLE-DECK BRIDGE. 


Tue largest bridge now in course of erection in the United 
Kingdom is the double-deck structure being carried across 
the river Wear at Sunderland. This bridge, which has a 
total length of close upon two miles, accommodates upon its 
lower deck a roadway for public traffic, with footpaths out- 
side of the main girders, while on the upper platform the 
structure is being made for a double line for the North- 
Eastern Railway. The bridge, which has been designed by 
Mr. Charles A. Harrison, the chief engineer of the North- 
Eastern Railway, is at a high level, the headway for the 
river traffic under it being 85 feet, which was rendered 
necessary because of the shipbuilding industry carried on 
above as well as below the site. Long spans in the approach 
viaduct were adopted, as the riverside sites are specially 
valuable. On the north side there are two spans of 200 feet, 
in addition to a long viaduct of masonry arches, and on the 
south side one span of 200 feet, the girders across the river 
having a clear span of 330 feet. 

The first interesting innovation in connection with .the 
construction of the work, says the Glasgow Herald, was 
associated with the lowering of the foundation piers; 
but in view of the great experience and originality of Sir 
Wm. Arrol & Co., Ltd., who are responsible for the building 
of this as of many other large bridge -structures, one is no 
longer surprised at novelties. One of the piers was built 
on the shore with a simple cofferdam of sheet piling to ex- 
clude the tidal water, but for the other pier it was necessary 
to proceed in the now generally accepted method of sinking 
under compressed air, and with the assistance of super- 
imposed weights, of a large rectangular caisson, which in 
this instance had a length of 63 feet and a breadth of 
35 feet. This was sunk for the very considerable depth of 
44 feet. Usually after such a caisson has been founded 
on its ultimate bed, a cofferdam of timber is erected around 
the caisson to enable the masonrywork of the upper part 
of the pier to be built in place, but early in the work 
it was decided to build the masonrywork on the top 
of the caisson while it was being sunk, and the 
spectators had the remarkable spectacle presented to them 
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of masonry being built layer upon layer without any, 
ciable advance being made in the height, because a 
layer was put on the excavators in the working hail 
the bed of the river were clearing out the materj, 
thus the whole structure was steadily sunk into the | 
the river until a sound foundation was reached. Ultj 
the mass thus lowered into position weighed | 
10,000 tons, the total height from the foundation to { 
stones on which the girders will rest being over 1 
This work completed, the erection of the girders wh} 
been constructed at Glasgow was proceeded with 
steel structure for the land spans was erected in the 
way on a Staging, but a novel scheme has been dey} 
a consequence of the ingenuity and practical experi 
Sir William Arrol and Mr. A. S. Biggart for effectiv. 
quickly putting the immense river spans into positio 

The river girders are to be built from both lan 
simultaneously as overhanging members until the 
in the centre. This was somewhat the procedure 
Forth Bridge, but there the structure was designed pr 
to be of the cantilever type. At the Sunderland h 
scheme had to be devised in order to support the ove 
ing member during erection, and this will consi: 
temporary tower built over the top of the pier, havir 
its upper end ties securing it back to the land girde; 
corresponding ties stretching forward and downy 
various points of the river girder, so that there is th 
stituted a temporary cantilever in the style of the in 
structure across the Firth of Forth. Staging will be < 
to the permanent girders for the work of erecting, r| 
and painting, and the details, as explained during tl 
mony of inspection, were the subject of complim 
the weil-known Glasgow firm of bridge-builders. 

An idea of the magnitude of the undertaking | | 
conveyed by the statement that in the structure 
9,000 tons of steelwork have been used, while 40,0 
of Norwegian granite have been utilised for the 
exclusive “of 60,000 tons of red sandstone, mostl 
Dumfries, and nearly 400,000 bricks. In the banks | | 


up to the ‘approach viaduct there are 300,000 cubic | 
material. _.The masonry has been carried out by | 
Mitchell Brothers, of Glasgow, as sub-contractors | 
William Arrol & Ga: Ltd. 


| 


CHANCE BROTHERS & CO., LT! 


Glass Works, near BIRMINGHAM. 4 


Manufacturers of 


Muffled, 


WINDOW GL 


of all descriptions, 


Sheet, Patent Plate, Plain Rolled and Rough Cast Plate, 
Figured Rolled, Rolled, Double Rolled and Sheet Cathedral, | 
‘“©*Flemish ” and Coloured Glass, Old English © 

Crown Glass: and Genuine Crown _ Bullions, 
Microscopical, &c., S&c. 


Optical, — 


Also of 


VENTURENE 


The new Opal Tiles of lustrous surface with clean cut edges. . 


SAMPEERS - SEN WG 


WALL TIL E 


2 
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hed weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 
n, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 
siness communications to the Managing Director, 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
hing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 

stered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New York. 


sstminster has become one of the most important centres 

e professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

gements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOV 

., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

ILD QUEEN BIREEI, S.W., Messrs. W,. HAY 

DING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
wrne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
Mhristchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 
SoutH AFRIcA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


rt no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
ew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
taf A VERY. EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ' ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All wtters must be uddressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperiai Buitd- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


IGHTSIDE” 
} CALORIFIER, 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. 


PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
SUPPL 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 
OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING GO. 


LIMIT 


SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


IRELAND.—July 20.—The County of Cork Joint Hospital 
Board invite competitive plans for a sanatorium for con- 
sumptives with accommodation for seventy patients. <A 
prize of 1oo/. will be paid for the plans which the Board 
may adopt, provided that said plans are sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board, and said plans shall become the 
absolute property of the Board. Intending competitors 
will receive a map of the site and other information on 
sending P.O. for 1os. to Mr. E. J. Murphy, secretary of the 
County of Cork Joint Hospital Board, Court House, Cork. 

RorHerHam.—July 26.—Designs for new secondary 
school for girls. Premiums of 1oo/., 50/. and 25/. for three 
first designs. Assessor Mr. E. R. Robson. Further particu- 
lars from Mr. Spurley Hey, clerk to the Governors, Educa- 
tion Offices, Town Hall, Rotherham, Yorks. 

ScoTLAND.—The Town Council of Stirling invite com- 
petitive designs for proposed municipal buildings. Instruc- 
tions to competitors and plan of site may be obtained on 
application, accompanied by a deposit of tos. 6d., which 
will be refunded on receipt of plans. Premiums of 504, 
30/. and 2o0/. respectively are offered for the best designs, 
which will be adjudicated by an architect assessor.’ Mr... 
David B. Morris, town clerk, Stirling. 

Weymouti.—July 30.—The Weymouth Town Council 
invite designs for a pavilion to be erected on the north side 
of the pier. One hundred guineas will be awarded for the 
selected design, such design to become the property of the 
Council. Mr. H. A. Huxtable, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 


Weymouth. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANNFIELD PLAIN.—July 23.—For (1) new Council school 
for about 300 girls at Annfield Plain and (2) enlargement of 
Annfield Plain infants’ school, for the Durham County 
Council. The County Education Committee’s Architect, 
Shire Hall, Durham. : 
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ASHFoRD.—Aug. 29.—For construction of a public con- | W. T. Hatch, engineer-in chief, Metropolitan Asylums ]| 
venience under the Assembly Rooms, High Street. Mr. | London, E.C. 
William Terrill, surveyor, Ashford, Kent. Drax (Yorxs).—Aug. 1.—For erection of school 
BarnsLey.—July 22.—For the whole or any portion of | ings. ‘ Mr. H. B. Thorn, architect, Goole. | 
the works required. in erection of. five houses, outbuildings Dus.in.—July. 25.—For ‘erection of one block ol 
and boundary walls in Gawber Road and two cottages 1n | dwellings, with store, office, _ ladder shed, ashpi: 
Prince Arthur Street. . Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, boundary walls, at Haven Island, Skerries, co, Dublin. 
architects and surveyors, 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. block of three dwellings, with store, office, ladder Shee 
BASSENTHWAITE.— July 27.—For building club-room. Mr. | boundary walls, at Askeaton, co. Limerick ;. and one | 
Joseph Bowman, Bassenthwaite Halls. of two dwellings, with store, office and alteration to 
BrapwaL.t. — July 29.— For erection of schoolroom, | at Rock Island, Skibbereen, co. Cork. _ Deposit 2/ 2: 
alterations, &c., at the Bradwall reformatory, near Sand- | each. The Commissioners of Irish Lights, the Engi 
bach. Deposit tos. 6d. Messrs. Alfred Price & Son, archi- | Office, D’Olier Street, Dublin. 
tects, Sandbach. East STONEHOUSE.—July 24.—For erection of a | 
BRIERFIELD. — July 26. — For erection of a public ele- | Sanitary annexe at the town hall. Deposit 1/7 Mr. 
mentary school at Brierfield, near Burnley, to accommodate | Trounce, surveyor, Town Hall, East Stonehouse. : 
600 scholars. Deposit 22 Mr. H. Littler, county architect, ExmoutH. — July 24. — For construction of refyus¢ 
16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. structor sheds, &c., at Mudbank. The works will b 
Bromscrove.—Aug. 1.—(1) For erection of a proposed | 1m four contracts, viz. :—(Contract No, 1) buildings, reta 
dairy, &c., and (2) for carrying-out certain alterations and | Walls and foundations of destructor ; (2) Installation 
additions to the farm buildings at the Barnsley Hall asylum. fitting-up a_two-cell destructor, connections to and | 
Mr. Alfred B. Rowe, architect, Worcester Chambers, Wor- | €Xisting chimney; (3) ironfounder and 


/ 
| 
} 


smith’s wor 

Cester. . roofs, &c.; (4) small steam-engine and electrical ins 
BrymBo.—Aug. 9.—For additions and alterations to Sion | tlon. Deposit 1/ 1s. for each contract. Mr. Samuel Hu 
Cottage. Mr. E. Jones, Sion Cottage, Brymbo. €ngineer and surveyor to the Council, Council Of 
CaRLISLE.—July 22.—For the whole of the works or any Exmouth. | 


of the trades required in erection of an infants’ school in ing market tui Pie and ¢ 
Norman Street. Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, architects, eo Arse ees: Post 3/38. Mr {Deamon 
Lowther Street, Carlisle Rebbs, clerk, Council Offices, Gainsborough. 

; ; 


; ; GLoucestEr.—July 25.—For alterations and additio; 

CockERMouTH.—July 29.—For the extension of fever] : : : Bai 
hospital, near Wyndham Row, Broughton Moor. Mr. slg Chalford Hill Council school. Bills of quan ae 
Wilson, 11 Main Street, Cockermouth | obtained not later than July 6 from Messrs. Vale & Ki 
pete : ess uaseere 6 | ford, St. Aldate Street, Gloucester, on payment of 2i; 
i te age eae See enue Raa alg _ Mr. R. S. Phillips, architect, Shire Hall, Gloucester, | 
Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. Hottincwortx.—July 24.—For erection of an elemen 


f : Council school on land adjoining Market Street, to accom 

Datton.—July 22.—For erection of a detached residence | gate about 600 children. Deposit 2/7. Mr. C. T. Adsh| 
in Fleming House Lane. Mr. Douglas Hall, architect, architect, Leinster Chambers, St. Ann’s Square, Mi 
Fartown, Huddersfield. chester. 
DartrorD.—July 24.—For covering roofs with corrugated | HuppERsFIELD.— Jul 
iron and carrying-out repairs and repainting work at Long | houses, Frederick Stre 
Reach small-pox hospital, Dartford, Kent. Deposit 17 Mr. | 


\ 
y 25.—For erection of two dwell. 
et, Crosland Moor. Mr. Joe Ain 
architect and surveyor, Chapel Street, Slaithwaite. 


——————— TT lt—(<—tsté— 
A TILE with 4 NON-REFLECTING SURF; 

VELLUMITE SMOOTH. NON-ABSORBENT, : 
EASILY KEPT CLE. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. | 


J. & W. WADE & CO., Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEMM, s: 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


With BALL BEARING FITTINGS. For dividing Schools, Halls, | 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION. WORKS FREELY AND EASILY, CAN BE OPENED AND CLOSED BY A| 
| Architects’ Specifications carried out in all kinds of Wood. 


R. E. JAM ES, 124 Princes "Road, Stoke-on-Trent, Stat 


WHY PAY ASSOCIATION PRICES ? ? ? | 


FOR | 


SANITARY PIPES, GULLIES, INTERCEPTORS, & 
CAN DY’S., 14 New Street, BIRMINGHAN 


THE “PEARSON” FIRE BAC 


_ _FIRECLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS.: — 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld. Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRID( 
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wicH.—July 27.—For alterations and additions to the 
ses of the Municipal Secondary school for girls in 
Lane. Deposit 1/ 1s. Application by July 13 to 
T. Johns, Tower Chambers, Tower Street, Ipswich. 
puRN.—July 22.—For the erection of the William 
Memorial schools in Seymour Street. Rev. A. Egan, 
dist Manse, Lisburn. 
ypAL.—July 29.—For erection of the Carnegie library. 
it 24 2s. for masons and joiners, 1/ 1s, for other 
The Borough Surveyor’s Office. 
¢KBURTON.—]uly 26.—For erection of farm buildings | 
asidence at the Storthes Hall asylum, Kirkburton, 
Juddersfield. Deposit 17. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, | 
architect, County Hall, Wakefield. | 
zps.—July 22.—For demolition and rebuilding of the 
spensary, New Briggate, also for the erection of a 
alled urinal. Mr. W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, 
ipal Buildings, Leeds. 
HTCLIFFE.—July 20.—For erection of five dwelling- 
;and shop at Lightcliffe, Yorks. Mr. Ed. C. Brooke, 
sect and surveyor, 6 Huddersfield Road, Brighouse. 


ypon.—July 23.—For the erection of the superstruc- 
f additional buildings at Colney Hatch asylum, New 
vate, N. Deposit 5/ The Clerk of the Asylums 
ittee, London County Council, 6 Waterloo Place, 
n, 9.W. 

ypon.—July 24.—-For erection of boiler-house and 
hops at the North-Eastern fever hospital, St. Ann’s 
Tottenham, N. Deposit 22 Mr. W. T. Hatch, 
er-in-chief, Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embank- 
London, E.C. 

ypon.—July 24.—For erection of greenhouse and 
x shed at the South-Eastern fever hospital, New 
S.E. Deposit 12 Mr. W. T. Hatch, Metropolitan 
ms Board, Embankment, London, E.C. 

NDON.—July 29.—For construction of an eight-stall 
sround public convenience at Muswell Hill. Mr. 
ovegrove, borough engineer and surveyor, Hornsey 
Council, Municipal Offices, Highgate. 
NCHESTER.—July 26.—For erection and completion of 


ss at the Rochdale Road station. Deposit 2/.2s. Mr. 
kson, superintendent, Gas Department, Town Hall. 


LECTRIG = |3cho 


Cloak Room | 


RO- EXTRACTORS Hook 


(Regd.) 
200 Schools. 
200,000 
Hooks in use. 
Sole Makers: 


Brookes& Co. 
Ltd., 
4 Cateaton St., 
Manchester. 


VEST **HYDRO” MADE. 


CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
LOTHE Rw ELL.— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


EXCELSIOR 


yused for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
wcery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


3 AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
kirk, near Dewsbury. 
AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


EADING CASES 
Price &s.— 


SHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


ot oe Artesian and eaneahing Well Engineer. r 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. 


ZEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS 


Ds 
¥, 


e 


r% 


| ence in Guildhall Street, 
' neer, Kirkgate, Dunfermline. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


MEBLUE STONE, |anchor secoc) munsiee, ’ 


Telephone No. 583. 


Office: 
Ludgate Circus London, E. C. 


WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR, 


LARGEST STEAM WELL-Bortnc Toots IN THE KINGDOM. 


WORKS, CHATHAM. 


he THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 
oa.» 


MansFIELD.—July 22.—For erection of residence, the 
Park, Mansfieid. Messrs. Vallance & Westwick, archi- 
tects, Mansfield, Notts. 

Mittom.—July 24.—For erection of a porch to the prin- 
cipal door of the parish church. Mr. G. H. Scott, hon. 
secretary to the committee, 10 Victoria Street, Millom. 

Mountain AsH.—July 20.—For repairing, renovating and 
other works at Ebenezer Primitive Methodist chapel at 
Mountain Ash. Rev. B. Beckerlegge, Myrtle Villa, Harcourt 
Road, Mountain Ash. 


Newton Banx.—July 20.—For the erection of two cot- 


| tages, and also separate tenders for the erection of a shop 


and cottage in Lewin Street, Middlewich, for the Winsford 
Industrial Co-operative Society. 21 High Street, Winsford. 
Rowve.—July 22.—For erection of a Non-provided 
elementary school at Rowde, Wilts. Mr. A. J. Randell, 
architect, Exchange Place, Devizes. 
Ruason.—July 24.—For alterations and additions to 
butcher’s shop, Brynfields. Mr. W. Howell, Bridge Hotel, 


Ruabon. 

Ruasoni—July 31.—For building proposed _ chapel, 
school, &c. Mr. Edwin Hawkins, Church Street, Rhos, 
Ruabon. 


St. Buryan.—July 20.—For erection of a piggery and 
boiler-house at Roselucombe, in the parish of St. Buryan, 
Cornwall. The Farmhouse at Roselucombe. 

St. LEonarDs-on-SEA.—July 22.—For erection of a wing 
for children at the Buchanan: hospital. Mr. Henry Ward, 
architect, 8 Bank Buildings, Hastings. 

SALFORD.—July 23.—For construction and erection of a 
timber shed, paving of cartways and construction of a 
retaining wall at Hope Street, for the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Company. Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, 
Manchester. 

ScoTLanp.—July 22.—For mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, plasterer, painter and glazier’s work of additions and 
alterations to Port Gordon public school, for the Enzie 
School Board. Mr. James Jamieson, architect, 77 High 
Street, Elgin. 

ScorLtanp.—July 27.—For erection of a public conveni- 
Dunfermline. The Burgh Engi- 


BERKEFELD 
FILTERS 


YEE Di GER VEG REE 
WATER IN SUFFICIENT 
QUANTITIES FOR ALL 

PURPOSES. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION. 
MOST EASILY CLEANED. 


Hunslet, LEEDS. 


for THK aKCHITEC'» 
Imperial Buildings, 


House Filter ‘‘H’’ for attaching 
to main service pipe over sink, 


THE 


Berkefeld Filter Ce Ltd., 


121 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Capacity 25 gallons per hour. 

Price - - 30/- complete. 

ee an 2 eho, Full particulars on application. 
On > a 73 
% 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 


SLL LR PGR OSE 


GALBRAITH « WINTON| ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced { 
ae eR xX KS HARTSHY 

HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE D. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT. . 


pplied by us over & quarter of a cen 
&re as good now as when first fixed. ET aes 
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Seven Kincs.—July 23.—For construction of an under- 
ground convenience in Cameron Road, Seven Kings. De- 
posit 2/7. 2s. Mr. Herbert Shaw, engineer and surveyor to 
the Council, Town Hall, ford, Essex. 


SHEFFIELD.—Aug. 6.—For erection of a head post-office. 
Deposit 1/7. 1s. -The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings, the Office of Works, S.W. 


SITTINGBOURNE.— July 24.—For erection of an enlarge- 
ment to the teacher’s dwelling-house, forming part of the 
premises of Bobbing Council school, near Sittingbourne, 
Kent. Mr. H. Greensted, committee’s architect, 90 High 
Street, Sittingbourne. 

SpitsBy.—July 24.—For building additions to the exist- 
ing Council offices. The Council Offices, Boston Road, 
Spilsby. : : 

SToRTHES Hati.—July 22.—For the following contracts 
in connection with the second portion of the main ‘institu- 
tion of the Storthes Hall asylum, for the West Riding 
County Council :—(1) Two engines and dynamos, electric- 
light installation, including wiring, fittings, lamps, &c. ; (2) 
electric bells, telephones, fire-alarms, recording-clocks, &c. ; 
(3) heating and ventilation ; (4) farm buildings and resi- 
dence. Deposit 1/7. 1s. for each contract. Mr. J. Vickers- 
Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


StockTon-on-TEES.—July 23.—For erection of new sheds, 
loose boxes, &c., at the Richmond Street depot. Borough 
Engineer’s Office, Town Hall. 


TEWKESBURY.—July 26.—For carrying-out alterations 
and additions at Junior Council school. Mr. R. S. Phillips, 
surveyor to the education committee, Shire Hall, Gloucester. 

THORNABY-ON-TEES.—July 20.—For repairs to the old 
parish church. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect, The 
College, Durham. 

TwickENHAM.—July 24.—For execution of works of 
alteration, cleaning, distempering and painting at the town 
hall. Mr. Fred. W. Pearce, F.S.L, surveyor, Town Hall, 
Twickenham. 

Uprer Bancor.—July 23.—For erection of a pair of 
semi-detached houses. Messrs. Richard Davies & Son, 
architects, Bangor. 


Wates.—July 22.—For carrying-out extensions. 
tions and repairs at the undermentioned Council : 
for the Monmouthshire education committee, viz. -- 
wood, near Chepstow—erection of new classroom an 
alterations ; Mynyddbach, near Chepstow—asphaltin 
grounds and repairs; St. Dials, Cwmbran—improy 
to lighting and ventilation ; Nantyglo—provision of 
partitions, firegrates and block flooring; Mitchel 
Monmouth—erection of new classroom and alte 
Mr. C. Dauncey, secretary, County Council Office: 
port, Mon. ‘, 

Wa tes.—July 23.—For building boundary walls, 
the truant school, Quakers Yard. Mr. C. M |] 
112 High Street, Merthyr. 

Wates.—July 24.—For extensive alterations an 
tions to two shops and erection of warehouse, show 
and stables, &c., at Gelli Road, Ystrad. Mr. T.E, Ri 
architect, Market Square Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Wa tes.—July 25.—For alterations and additions ¢ 
Presbyterian church, Risca. Deposit 1/ ts. Mr, © 
ham Moses, architect, Glendale, Risca. 


Wa tes.—July 25.—For erection of an institute a 
rhiwceiber, The Workmen’s Institute, Mountain As 

Wates.—July 27.—For erection of additional offic 
at Pentonville, Newport, Monmouthshire. Deposit 
Mr. William Tanner, county surveyor. 


WINCHESTER.— July 30.—For erection of a reside1 
the headmaster of Peter Symonds’s school. Messrs. Ca 
& Hill, architects, 12 Jewry Street, Winchester. 

WINCHESTER. — July 24.—For sundry small wo 
painting, repairs, ventilation, &c., to Hardley Council 
Deposit tos. 6d. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyo 
Castle, Winchester. 

WINCHESTER.—July 27.—For erection of classroo 
cloak-room, and for sundry small works of paintin 
repairs, &c., to Porchester Council school. Deposit 1 
Mr. J. W. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Wine 


WirxkswortH.—-July 24.—For erection of grz 
school to accommodate about 100 students. Deposit 
Mr. George H. Widdows, architect to the Gove 
County Education Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
and PRINTERS. 


Leather, 1s. 


promptly executed. 


4&5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &Cs 


« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


(Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 


Ww. FE. STANLEY & Cco., Ltd. 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


CONSTRUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK -in 
BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


Also Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


185 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASCOW,|:cot-210s x: 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES L 
ROBT. J. 


Nos. 2 and 
nie and Telephone, No. 551 Victoria, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d. 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


p70. QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


|W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 
elegrams, “‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ITHOGRAFPHED. 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 


POulsomet 


Steam Pump 


Will pump dirty and gritty w: 
no moving parts excep 
valves, ii 
Needs no skilled attention. 
Will work suspended by a chi 


12 sizes in stock. 
On Sale or Hire. 


Write for List No, 107. 


LONDON : 2 
Offices & Showrooms, 
61 & 63 Queen Victoria Ste, 


READING: ee 
Works, 
Nine Elms Iron W 


Trade Mark: 
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THNDERS. CARSHALTON. 


For the construction of stoneware pipe-sewers, &c. Mr. W. 


BODHAM. “< ee GALE, engineer, Carshalton. yee 
ea ; : ‘ : ; ; 65,0070 020-42 

rations, additions and repairs to schools. Mr. E. J. Pur, 
‘CH, architect, Norwich. Quantities by Mr. H. aes & Co. : : : ; > : 71495 8 4 
ISFIELD, Marwich. | Adams s : : : M2 27 It oe T 
: j ‘ Phe00\ Go.) 0 AeA Wilson & Col : : : SHE. OO2S TZ" 14 
t ) ips waker : : , F ‘ : eZ OOM LS aa) 
ing ee 299 pyro scales 30's ah) a me SEN RO 
f: & Fisher i pe ae Macdonald . F é ; : : er BORO 
i : ; ; eo 8 ee Trimm. : . ‘ : : : 5» 21,9007 0:0 
. : i ; ; ae Bes White . : : ; : ; : See re PO 
: ; es eo ; ; . . Dean &'Co. . ; : : : : OS De Ones 
: cepted : é ni eA 937 2 
memesonsthorpe (accepiea ) Bete hate Langley & Johnson . : : ; : 1,935 i356 
BRECON. Willis & Powis . ; ‘ : : , 4,846 16 £6 
rations and improvements to the Guildhall. are & Son . 3 j : : : sie byd Sean 
See Sons. TGS ee ae son. . ; : : - : : H705 J 7 
a. ren dall ; : : : : : . 1,693 2 
a Sons . i ; ; ; : “pp re x tro Ee & EF Tes: . : ‘ A : : 11,619 0m 6 
: : : ‘ f : ” a ae la Potter. F 3 ‘ ‘ : seek 55 Sez O 
ns, Brecon (accepted) . . F P eae a Ripley, Strong & Co : : : : su OE FOZ eLOnee 4 
ia : ; . ; : ath ee | James & Co.. 4 : ; : : “fl 40 teat O 
Pearce . : ; j +. 14490. 0% 0 
BROMLEY. ; May, Ashstead (recominende d) ‘ : eva ay eae! 

rations and additions to the reception block and DARTFORD. 


ses’ home at the asylum. Messrs. J. & W. CLark- | For erecting cottages and other buildings in connection 


, architects. | with Joyce Green hospital. Messrs. TREADWELL & 
& Co. . bh , : : : MLE Tes) On. O.| Martin, architects. 

as & Edge . : : : ; - 5,017 9 0; Myles & Warner ‘ ; ; : »£5,:988 8 5 
ingale . ; : ‘ ; 3 wer4.Jos4 OFF OF)  B. & A; Gale : } : : : « §5,079.;2.0770 
a Co. . é F ; : : - 4,910 0 0} Gunning & Sons. 5 : ‘ ‘ : -5,790..0920 
Lowe . ‘ ; : : ’ Cee oogmwor-O Ios Wall... : ; : : ; » 5,026. 98-0 
ng & Sons . : : : : Hes 75 3"2 0. O Myall & Upson ‘ : : : 4 ae Sg SOs eee 
@eCo.. : : : : : . 4,666 0 0o| Dearing & Son . ; : ; < I" BAGGt CONES 
Se : : - 5 : : - 4,600 0 o}| Johnson & Co. , : - : = 5s205un Or 2O 
[.. Thorne . : : ; : meso ger oul.) | Blay % : : : . ded ty Ps real We 
ance & Son . - ; : : 4554.2. 0; 0 Patman & Fotheringham : : CG O35 470" 0 
wood . | F s : : Ree SAE LOL O Minter . ; t 5 : Pea OBO 
um & Sons. : : ; 2 PA 522%," Q Martin, Wells & on : ; 5 : Cena Oe 
1. F. Higgs . : ‘ ; : at, 409) 0° 0 Lonsdale. i : : : : = 4,900" “OF 6 
n : ; : : : : Adore 0. O Wallis & Sons. f ; d : E4090" O20 
on é eA 1OneO 70 Streather . 4 : : : 4 ala ek So Ke oe 
Ss ees Udit To Son, Cubitt Town (accepted) et. 260.0". Cotes, Plymouth and Chelsea (accepied) nasa, ier Onno 


RTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


munications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMEWvT, cONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 


— & C0., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 

, MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 

[ RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 

IENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


eATIN 


TIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE E DS 
very description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


BRISTOL 


Teie. No. 2141. 


Vincent Roperts 


CHERRY ROW, 


OS: 


|| 
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SUPPLEVENT | 
CHARD, HARPENDEN. 
For the erection of four cottages. Messrs. Symes & MancgE, | For making-up new roads. Mr. Joun H. Lpy 
Q.uzse architects, Chard. surveyor, 
Sidwick . : : ; : : » £970 0.40 Avenue St. Nicholas. 
Harris & Wisdlcotly ; : : : O20 Oy Wiis (accepted ) P : #474 
Strawbridge & Collins . s : i Pi GOST TOs a1 Wordswor th Road 
Parsons Bros. &. Dunster : : é “883. Leo Witurams (accepted ) ’ ; . 4 
Warpis.| i : c 3880 Gh 0 Amenbury Lae | 
BisHop & Son, ‘Chard (accepted ) 4 ; 1 PHT OOO) tO Witttams (accepted) =, 
FULBOURN. Ti ownsend Lane. ; 
For painting and redecorating Fulbourn asylum. Messrs. Witurams (accepted ) ; 3 ae | 
MacALIsTER & SKIPPER, architects, Cobre. 5 Townsend ‘Rea 
For paint. or distemper. 
Redding & Son . ; : 2,626.0. -O £556 a5) 10 WILLIAMS (accepted ) , : , : - 141 
Newton ; 5 5 ie Dae! 439 153" Surveyor’s estimate f 2 4 ‘ 383 | 
Banyard : : 4 eS 7) MO. tad 410 15> 2 
Willmott & Son . : AIOE Ss C8 ESN Peto} KELLING. 
Coulson & Lofts ; : sR Oa ig ee At? Os Bos alterations, additions and repairs to schools, Ni 
Rooke . , ; : AO [SUE LEP I ee Mr, EE. J; TENCH, architect, Norwich. Quantities | 
Clark & Son. ; ; Boat 5a. bez ae HARKER BousFIELp, Norwich. | 
Scales & Robins . : 30401 5) A 6. eA SLA 6 Downe aceon Fes, | 
AMBROSE, Cambridge (accepted) es 12-0 Cy Pre Ar et | Baleren da : ‘ ; i ‘ : a | 
GENDROS. : Gunton . : J : : , : « “S20 
For alterations and additions to Council school. Mr. W. J. Tuthill.. : F ; ae : ipo | 
Nasu, architect. Neale. ; ‘ : d : MAS 
Davies & Sons. ; j ; : ee 623 1010 Poad Sokicher : ; ; 8 | 
Walters & Johns . : , . ; 2,255 6 5 Brytu, Sheringham (accepted ) ‘ ; aes | 
Evans . : : : ‘ ; F 2246 OED. sO | 
Richards. ‘ ; ‘ 5; i sia 2 OQ" Omen 
Lloyd Bros. . : ; ; : 3 Meee2 AZO sO KING’S HEATH. 
Davies. - + + + ss 2,076 9 | For alterations to car-sheds. Mr. W. Cross, engineer 
Bennett Bros. : WPtZsO52.5 10 0 Trentham ‘ : : ; : £5764 
J. & F. WEAVER, Seancen (accepted) . SA eOTOR'O HO tO Cale Sisene ; ‘ ; : ; 1,420 
HORSTED KEYNES. Hilbert & eae : ; ; 1,335 
For alterations and additions to the Green Man inn, for Pitts3¢ ‘ : ‘ ; : > Hyago | 
Messrs. Beard & Co , brewers, Lewes, Mr. W. Puttick, Garfield : 4 j ; : : es) | 
architect, 56 East Street, Brighton. Gibbs . : ; 2 : : : - 1,175 | 
Chilton. ‘ ; : : ; ; (£09307 50. 50 Robinson & Son . 4 : ; ; + ea | 
Mantell 2 : ‘ , + 9,045.50 20 | (Baker eWarre : s d : » BO. 
Reynolds & Langridge 3 : ; 4 890 Oo Oo Cragg . : 5 ; : : : » 1,150 
Box & Turner . : ‘ 890 0 Oo Morris . 4 ay EIS 
Fincu, Hayward’s Heath (accepted) : Aa ian 309-0 oa) CROWDER, Birmingham (ace cpted ) ; .. ae 


| TE LEPHONE 25994 


22 GEORGE | 


BCSIONE & WOOD CARVING & AQslusacangal 
yess DECORATIVE PLASTER WORKT§ fo} ELO)N | 


WILLESDEN PAPER (oo tcc: 
WATER-PROOF, 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT- 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


@ILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Establishet 


LEY FALL STO 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, L 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES,#LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 nORSRORER: 


Expert in Photography 
nected with LIGHT AN 
RIGHT OF WAY, DIL 


Architectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, ‘ 


Thirty years’ experience, Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
‘Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 TH re a ets WAN DSWO RTH, S.W., Melephone: 327 Batt: 


ee 


: * Siete o's 
RANE AT vaRa Ey ote soa: OIC RN NR aT far ta a Pe da . f Z : ; oh 


vl 


* 
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u SUPPLEMENT 
LLANSAMLET. 

loak-rooms, &c., at Peniel Green school. Mr. W. J. TO eon ter 

‘otk, architect, Neath: For superstructure of extension block IV., Admiralty. Sir 
. ae . : : : ; £710 0 0 Aston Wess, R.A., architect, 19 Queen Anne’s Gate 
Se a, + 672 10 0 S.W. j 
H. Evans . : : . : : MhOTD Ente | Tozer & Son ~BI33504.20 0 
Ae . : : . . ° . . 035 a fe) Davis Bros. ; eee: Rr 4 
dridge & Son . , ’ , ; ae Me . Stephens & Son 112,400 O O 
Jard . : . A H 3 : eS Oa LO tO Martin, Wells & Co. 111,000 0 oO 
Iters & Johns . ; . ; ; Pees a eG Thorne 109,600 9 Oo 
ser, Llansamlet (accepéed ) J f peAgGL OL O Johnson & Co. . mee fol a 

LONDON. Godson & Sons SERS eae) 

ath-room at the workhouse, Bromley-by-Bow. Mr. Foster & Dicksee 106,9 0 oO 
ei Heasman, architect, 197 Burdett Road, E. Coles es 0 
) . . . ° ° . . f/ 

Dot & Charlton ( 5 ; ‘ ; = 4 5 tier & Co. 105,480 0 O 
vaughlin & Harvey . Ha, Pei 8509s O40 bie Serrated Be 
MIMO. js sf 3230 C02«C yiins opens 10g, §55" OR \P 
bbard . : ? : : : ; SIG NOL O Lovatt 102,003 9 0 
op Bros., Forest Gate (accepied) . 289 10 o| Pattinson & Sons 101,463 oO 
jointing and repairing at the Northern convalescent Rowbotham . . . 101,300 o oO 
ever hospital, Winchmore Hill. Mr. W. T. Harcu, Waring-White Building Co. sowGos Gy.0 
ngineer-in-chief. Minter a 370 0 0 
5 eS . . : ’ : . £1,848 11 3 Sabey & Son Beate o O 
y eons : ‘ ' . : er v7 97a Or OQ, he Smith & Songs: 99,800 o Oo 
= ' ; . . ‘ . ae o Oo Lorden & Son . 99,548 o O 
ssry, Kensington (accepted Ls ‘ é ne e 3 ee pe ca aarp aoe 
etached residence, Hendon Avenue, Grass Park Estate, | Holliday & Greenwood gate ai 
‘inchley. Mr. Water Bennett, architect, Finchley. | Patman & Fotheringham . Sota é 
wards & Medway . 2 ‘ ; .41,727 0 0o| Nightingale . 5 ee 3 fo) 
ugh & Co. : ; ‘ ; . 1,743 0 0| Spencer, Santo & Co. 97,871 0 oO 
ttock & Parsons. A ; ’ ioe T0914, 0). O Allen & Sons 6,750 fe) 
man & Fotheringham . d . ant. Got. OO Perry & Co. Rene 3 fo) 
k&Son . 4 3 , ; ‘ el.O77 OO Holloway Bros. : 3e oot 0 O 
un. ; . : : ; : mEO234 O40 Shepherd & Co. 93,885 oO 
wrence & Son. : : : : int .O22m 0.0 Leslie & Come. ; : 93,56 o oO 
ittock Bros. . : 5 ‘ . aP,.OF ts 0,0 Mowtem & Co. (accepted) ae o..0 
arpin : : é ; ’ : cn 5 00.5.0. 'O Chessum & Sons : 88, 0 Oo 
gson & Co. (accepted ) ‘ - : Mtes7Am Oo % oO Blake F i ae iee °o oO 
effield Bros. . : ; : ; Seer eso 0 &eRoberts 85'298 o oO 


ese (Glazed 


B 


The 
RITISH MOSAIC ART CO.,} 


Telephone’: 34 Emerald Street, q 
wc. ft 


11053 Central. London 
, 


eRANDAHS. Bricks 


TANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
- GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


Contractors to the West Ham Borough Council, etc. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


> out Damp and Water the use of 


CK ASPHALTE ||G EMD US 


tial, and the best results are obtained 
@ Material aud workmanship of the 


nch Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 
. 5 E . C: 


nce Pountney Hilt Cannon St 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & BILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘© EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 

SYPHON VENTILATORS 

Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


Your Enquiries 


For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
ROOFING, STORAGE TANKS. 


CLAYTON SON & CO., Ltd., LEEDS. | 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘* May, Sheffield." 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &e. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., freeon application. 


——— 
J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


N and HEATING. 


The “ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIRECRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 


Fret. 

A BOON: TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 

Tor Private Houses, City Offices, 

Dining‘and Smoking-Rooms, c. 

‘6 INGO” Chimney Pots and 
*, JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 

4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 

LONDON, E.C. 


a. 
| 


22 SSS 

Price Lists, Catalogues, 

Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address : 
“‘ Ventilator. Halifax.” 
Wal Wa AV. 


J, 


[ESD 


Leen 
CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 
STEELand IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 


ROOF 
PRINCIPALS 


NEWELS, BALUSTERS, 
HANDRAILS. 


URNERY AND MOULDINGS 
of eyery description. 
Write for Price List #0 
YOUNG, 


‘1,3, and 5 Virginia Road, 
. Bethnal Green, 


LONDON, E. 


WA JA 
== MOTOR GARAGE: ROOFS 


‘a 
OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on receiptof particulars of requirements. 


BovU LTON & PAU L, tro, 


_ CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, . NORW'CH: | - 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued,. | 

For extension of “D” block at workhouse, Wandsworth. | For painting or cleaning certain L.C.C. schoolé. : | 

Mr. Cecit A. Suarp, architect, 11 Old Queen Street, Tenders recommended for acceptance. 

SV eens Inns—Laxon Street school, Bermondsey . £638 1 
Fitch & Cox 5 f : : ; 152;5500.10 150 Chappell—Park Walk school, Chelsea . eee 
Vigor & Co.. k ; ‘ ; : Ea RAR AOD G Garrett & Son—Lavender Hill school, 
Holloway . : } : , : ED ATO. ORO Battersea ‘ ; : 2 ; : | 
Dearing & Sons . ‘ ¢ 4 : GQ ACR NOP Chappell — Broomsleigh Street school, 
Garrett & Son . : : _ : sf 2384510 YO Hampstead . ; : %, “4 : : 
Coles . ‘ F 5 5 ; 3 POC. 2302 O 200 Horswill—The Highway school, St. George- : 
Thomas & Edge . . : 5 : E2386 AO) 10 in-the-East . ’ : “ ; ae 
Lawrence & Son. : : ; : 23 2 Oko Stevens & Sons—Buckingham Street school, 
Barker & Co. 3 : ; f ; «1234 Toro. 20 Islington . : : : 3 ; ~ 488 
Myall & Upson . : : 5 ‘ Seas (EO 200 Leng—Clyde Street school, Deptford . : ee. 
Martin, Wells & Co. . ‘ 3 : » 22090 % 0 Brown & Sons—Capland Street senior school, q 
Pasterfield & English . j : ; F424 209 210.20 Marylebone. 3 : : ; 458 1 
Longley & Co. . ; : ; : S224 tO! 720 Groves—-Kilmorie Road school, Lewisham 390 
Chessum & Sons. ; : ; . QTR OTeO Garrett & Son—Wix’s Lane school, Clapham 369 
Drake . ; : : ; : ‘ ie? 200 iO asO Brown & Sons—Brackenbury Road school, 
Patman & Fotheringham . } : S223 WhOreO Hammersmith . ‘ : A ¢ eas 
Minter . : ; : 5 5 : re 2GO740'O Moss & Sons, Ltd.—Old Montague Street | 
Johnson & Co. . ‘ ; : : V2. BAG TO SO school, Whitechapel . ; ; d a. am 
Kearley ; : ; ; : ; Lh AZ QAO EO BuO Holloway—Fair Street school, Rotherhithe . 285 
Cropley Bros... ; : ; : ShynD Shiv Owe G Grover & Son— Redvers Street school, | 
Higgs . : , : ; . ; sih2 2238.07 0 Hoxton ‘ : F : : : eae 
Webster & Son . ; ; : : 1 2 TOO. -O2"0 Haydon & Sons—Gravel Lane school, City of | 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . ; : ; BE sy eee ow aero London ; : 5 : ; 4 =» 29.1 
Foster . : B s : : : hes 1 OleEO nO Moss & Sons, Ltd.—Thomas Street school, | 
Jarman, Daws & Co. . : : : AOE TP) SN ON are) Limehouse . 4 : : : ; -* Big 
Moss & Co. . 4 : : : ; 5 22S RO LO Marchant & Hirst—Kingsgate Road school, | 
Leather é 5 5 , : ; AP L220 LO Hampstead . : ; ; : . ~ 1 2a0 | 
“Tucker. : ; : ; : : PaO Oa O0 Garrett & Son—Linden Lodge’ school, 
“Sands & Burley . : ; : ‘ 54082 O00 NOR SO Clapham . , : ; : ‘ os! es | 
-Cook & Sons : : : : ; ot BOOO LHOx-O Marchant & Hirst — Hugh Myddelton 
‘Eaton . : 5 ; ; ; : 2! BOOO NO: O junior school, Finsbury : : : - gap, | 
Walia: E ‘ : ; 5 5 425022 tn OURO Mills—Plumstead Road school, Woolwich . 223 I 
!HyvE & Co., Norwood Junction (accepted) . 1,986 0 o ; : 

For erection of married quarters at Regency Street 
iFor detached residence, Holly Park, Finchley. Mr. Water Metropolitan Police Force. Mr. J. Dixon Bu 

BENNETT, architect, Broadway, Finchley, N. surveyor. Quantities by Messrs. THurcoop, Sc 
Bastard. ; : ‘ : : j /£1,450..0° 0 CHIDGEY. 
‘McEwan & Son . i : : 5 Pld SOTO CO Ansell g ; ° ; ; ; . £13,600 
Ne-Varp & SHADBOLT (accepted ) . ; - SgZOOMO*O Lathey Bros. : . : + 13,540 

HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO, 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SAS 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, 3 
kinds of Builders and Conti 
Ironwork. 


WELDON STO 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUA/ 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMEN! 
as testified by its use for upwards of three cen’ 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLO! 


For Prices and other Particulars apply’ 
JOHN ROOKE.. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, 


Faldo’s As 


—_——— Unsurpassed for 
Horizontal and Vertical Damp Cou 


The Best Material for 
Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Co': 
Coach-houses, &c: 
Telephone S 


CONTRACTOR TO 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


ai 


ah 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD., 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Stra} 
Works: Rotherhithe. _- } 


“Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 
in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices ‘assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, **‘ MODERN BATHROOMS.” 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns, Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F.,. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


HODDESDON, HER 

—_———————— 
Contractor to H.M. Gover® 
India Office, &c. | 


English and Swedish Desié 
Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and ‘gs 


i. a 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 
scelles & Co. ; ‘ , : £13, 450 © ©| For enlargement of Avery Hill training college. 
ees B85 O99 | Wall £ 
pleby & Sons ; : ; : pel; h4e, 08° O u : : , ‘ . . 5,953. I 4 
et eAS olloway Brothers : : : : 2720.0 © 0 
rris& Wardrop . A . : mets OCT OF CO CG &S 513 6 
json & Sons . i ' : ’ | 13,087 0 © Saved S00) er. : , : ‘ ae 
Piael.. ; : . ; F . 12,997 0 0 Jowns . : : - : : : = 5332700 'O 
ve & Hill tn agi oo ) : Kirk & Randall |< © [eS aie eeeeememe a o00rg, O&O 
BBs 3 ; ; 4 j ; a3 + Godson & Sons . ; ; ; ‘ EROZO.uO. 0 
nter az - C el 2,050. ,.0" O Neal a ee: 
eae ? ; ’ 3 : aie, 500, 00.0 Holliday & G a Ted 8 ( eines. O 
lloway Eros. ; : 4 , : Snres80" 0 0 olliday : Greenwood, t rixton re- 
saamre & Son. ; ; : ‘ Oe a7 Foo . Ces a : : : ; 4,777 oat O 
sstige & Co. . f Sak ae . 12,539 0 0 rchitect’s (Education) estimate : é oy O2h ero. O 
wrence & Sons . . . . . 12,475 © ©} For the supply of one or two motor fire-escapes to be 
wlem & Co. . . . . ‘ Sets hi 4s... 0 carried on the vans. 
gos. . Q : : : »- 12,195 9 0 One motor Another if 
irhead & Son. é ‘ r 2 ee 21075180). O A esScape-van. required. 
ak Son CO ; f ; ee TI:S43)..0 6 Wolseley Tool and Motor 
Car: Go; td. ‘ .$1;300 (0: <0 £1,300¢ .0, "0 
rection of cottages on Section C, Totterdown Fields Bayleys, Ltd. . ; 24 FeO ¥,24 1%. Ox. O 
estate, Tooting, for the London County Council. Dennis Bros., Ltd. . aan 2O1A TO neo 1,201 10 O 
slie & Co.. : : . ; é . £8,338 O O Scarborough . ole t Oe at ee 1162).09 <6 
loway . -- é : : : 28 67,0742..0° O Thornycroft & Co., Ltd. Tl h 2s FaLO Tyt5 30 AnLO 
dieid.. . : A ; . : me -OLOn OF O Merryweather & Sons, 
nith & Sons. : : : : 75559 OF. O Ltd. (¢wo recommended) 998 0 Oo 998 o Oo 
.&C. Brown . - : é 2 87.210. OF Go Shand, Mason & Co. (one 
lliday & Greenwood ; ‘ ‘ wer sou- oF 0 recommended) ; 940 0 O 940 0 O 
See Lhorne . A 4 ; : Soto ete Sao Yaa Lloyd & Plaister . , glo 0 O g00 0 O 
& H. F. Higgs - : 5 2 : 7.307670 10 Commercial Cars, Ltd. . 884 10 oO 884 10 oO 
le. ‘ : d ; ; | WRG set, Co Sate | Argylls, Ltd. . ‘ ; 860 0 Oo 860 0 Oo 
rsons : : : : : F eG, LOR" £0. 0 
otcher : ‘ ; : ; j . 5,800 0 0 For enlargement of Rhyl Street school, St. Pancras. 
chitect’s estimate. : . : . 6,000 0 oO Richards & Co. . . . . . £8,278 8 +O 
McLaughlin & Harvey ; f : of 8)Eg7e 8-11 
repainting outside of engine-house, boiler-house, super- Williams & Son . 7 p , ; 2. O;L20 Ou GC 
intendent’s residence, &c., at the North Woolwich L. H. & R. Roberts. - ; , : > \7,9260G a 
pumping-station. Lawrance & Sons : ; é : s7i830;60 | 0 
apman & Sturton. é : : : .4£96 0 0 Godson & Sons . 5 : : : «1 7,8a7e:0 O 
mes .. , . ; : : wos Oo. oO Treasure & Son . ’ ; ; ; ae EOS 30. O 
easor & Sons | - ‘ " f : WATS, 2210 Kearley ’ ; : : : TO Yo 0 ee 
‘ebb : 5 é é : ; d MAT 10. O McCormick & Sons" 2, 2670200 O 
ams. Oa a. O Patman & Fotheringham, Islington (recom- 2 
octor & Son, Plumstead (recommended ) aes Za8 0 mended) . ; ; F : : GUT 0405. 0 


eee ———————— eee 
MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 

a - BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN ; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON. ROAD, - 
, | Telegrams, “ Snewin, London.’ ONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn 


[ARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


le for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
tis easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. Whendryitpresents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
ate prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 


on Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers; 


Grooved Wall Paver Co. JQHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., minster mitts, READING. 


TONE Fy 


BATH & PORTLAND 
res OWNERS. 


Regislereg 
TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, : ashe HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD . Bee fiat Wilts.” Built! a ee ang the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES" 
Y 3? ALON EES Z G = PORTEANDagee RT LA N ig 
2 ea 


<o: 
"One Finmo ™o 


HEAD oc ie ae 
‘OFFICES BATH. Se oor ‘3 te 
-IVERPOOL : UE Aiud 9 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS.) for HARDENING. WATERPROOFING 
~ EXCHANGE st EAST ang PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


ee eS ___ ier pas a 


LONDON “ONDON DEPOTS: 
C.\wW.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK 
U.& S.W.R » NINE ELMS Ae 
132 CROSVENOR RE, PIMLICO. 


MANCHESTER ie 


vy 


TRAFFORD PARK 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. MANCHESTER. | 
For manufacture, delivery and erection of two of the four | For erection of chancel, chapel, vestries, organ cha 
sets of 5,000-kilowatt three-phase steam turbo-gene- &c., and four bays of the nave of the chur 
rators required for the second portion of the Greenwich St ’ Agnes, North Reddish. Messrs. C, K. & 
electricity generating station. Mayor, architects, Manchester, 
General Electric Co. .. ; 4 : « £48,628" 01/10 Ramsbottom . . . : : 7 B5B56 
Howden & Co. . 3 : : AG; QO04 (OO Megarity & Co. . ; : i . 5,820 
British Thomson-Houston Ce: : : v0 47,480.04 0 Hill & Heyes ; ‘ im - 2 - 5,748 
Electric Construction Co. .. : 3 - 44,790 0 0 Burgess & Galt . , : : *, » 5,657 
Parsons & Co. . : : P ‘Ad 27 One Gee Carlyle s ; ; : - 5ga87 
Parsons & Co. (alternative) . . . 39,866 © of Young, Tinker & Young re 
British Westinghouse Co. . f 42) 443 06020 Wilson & Toft . : : ; » 5,200 
British Westinghouse Co. (alternative) S36008"502,0 Gerrard & Son . ; ; s : » 5,122 
Willans & Robinson, Ltd. y ueEy (recom- Thorpe : 5,097 
mended ) . i 42,200 0° 0 MACFARLANE & Son, Chorlteus -on- a: Mediges 
(accepted) . : : é ; : + 5,000 
LITTLE HORTON. . 
OVERWATER. 


For erection of branch stores and houses, for the Great 3 
Horton Industrial Society. Messrs. Joun Drake & | For reservoir works. Mr. C. B. NEWTON, engineer, Ca 


Son, architects, Queensbury. Laing & Son : . : . . - £2,885 
Accepted tenders. US: : ; : . . . + 25745 
Butterworth & Brook, Clayton Heights, eaty . . 2a 
a ah ans y 2 i £2 2,485 3 Dawson, Whitehaven (accepted ys : . aaa ! 
J. Wilkinson, Great Horton, , joiner ; 994 c fo) 
Bolton, Bradford, plumber . 685 10 o RADFORD. 
J. ee Sunderland, Great Horton, sor ome For erection of stables at depot. Mr. Arraur Br 
G. Wilkinson, Bradford, slater ; : , 15508 6 Hodson, Rolle ere a 
Brook, Wibsey, painter. : : ; G2, ONO, Ban y ‘ : : i ae 
MILNSBRIDGE. me eee —™ 
For erection of premises for Working Men’s, Club and Messom . ; ‘hie f 840 
Institute. Mr. J. AInLEy, architect, Slaithwaite. Short 827 1 
Accepted tenders. Garhbert . 
Mallinson & Quarmby, mason io) ate EABORI KO. <6 Wainer . : ; : Bercy : aie 
Lawton, carpenter and joiner. * ‘53505310; LO Gibbons. ; : ; c i : «| 1810 
Graham, plumber, glazier and ventilating oY hs OO Barlow & Co... <i eee : - ; : So 
H. & W. Riley, plasterer... ses 700 0) Baron. .. 1. 0 
Millans, Ltd., heating . ° ; ; YANO 2. O70 Thomas . : 5 : : ; ‘ Tea. 
Cooke, concreter ; : : : : eric cic ON Vickers & Son . : : ; : -) 96 
Sutcliffe & Sons, slater . : ; j rE o Ho Evans: .. | ; 787 1 I 
Hamilton, painter... : ‘ ; i oO Oa 50 PARNELL, Sneinton Dale (accepted) . : - 5s 


KINNEAR PATENT 
STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS. 


Hand Power Li 
for all services. 


1B. & S. Patent 
| Folding Gates. 


Cabot’s Sheath 
and : 
Sound-Deadenit 
Quilt. — 


Ornamental | 
Wrought Iron Work 


Catalogues and 
full particulars 
upon applicatio 


Patent Interlocking 
Rubber Tiling, 


NATAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS, 
eo SOUTH AFRICA. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO. 


19, 20 & 21, TOWER STREET, UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, w.( 


} 
“i 
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—— 
a6 ILLUSTRATIONS. / SCOTLAND. 
r eon | For making the tramways and finishing the roadway along 
a 80 sca A apie ahaa Gilmore Place, Broughton Street and East Claremont 
— LOWTHER TERRACE, GLASGOW. Street routes, apart from the material of the rails and 
pulleys and from the pits and special work. 
WESLEY HALL, CROOKES, SHEFFIELD. Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd. ‘ , ; . £34,785 0 oO 
RAWMARSH WESLEYAN CHURCH. Manders , . f : ; : 233804 > 0 -O 
Dobson ; ; : ; : ‘ eaneisO! O 
PROPOSED HOUSE AT GILLINGHAM, DORSET. WabpELL & Son, Edinburgh (accepled) . 29,760 0 0 
RESIDENCE, RIDGE MOUNT ESTATE, SUNNINGDALE. 
——— UPMINSTER. 
cE eST ER. For construction of outfall sewers. Mr. E. G. Bonen, 
rection of seamen’s institute. Messrs. Drake & surveyor. 
OUCHER, architects, Rochester. / Wilson, Border & Co. . : i : ~£435 oe 0 
wning . : , 7 : : - £2,965 0 | Murrell : / 0 434.1040 
ford 3 . F - ; - P 2,898 07 2 / White - mee 9 11 
lis. . : : . ; ee OLE OL OP Toa ; . 5 PES re 
>. — : sign biases - 2,769 9 o | Bailey o 4, ope te) eee car /=300.41 6 
eee ll ee eee) | Glennyt . 83's By eee te Oe er ec eee 
re $s Ers * 2703 © ©} ” Westgate ; . , é eset y 301.65. 9 
lips : . . : : gett F250 1 8. TFockson : : ‘ ; ; , ests 'O 
— - .- , ; : Bete OL DST. Jackson . : : ; : at 400), 370 
| an . . , ; : - 2,469 0 0} TuHompson (accepted) ; : ; e345 108 0 
SS SOLS Pirten ris aaah ays) ign ee ee Gy 
SHEPTON MALLET. 
terations and additions at factory, Kilver Street. | 
essrs. Wainwricuts & Hearp, surveyors, Shepton | WALES. 
allet. For construction of Beresford Road bridge approaches and 
‘ord a : x : , : BAZ3A7 Os 0 | retaining walls at Cardiff. Mr. HarRPwR, engineer. 
ee : ¢ : i F A a hS3e. On 0 TuRNER & Sons (finally accepted) + 4,870.4 O10 
mead & Sons : : ; : kee FO Oh O 
ae . . . . » 1,705 15 oO 
ield & Fletcher 1,618 18 11 


: : : : WOODFORD. 
H & Marcuant, Shepton Mallet (ac- 


i For sewage works, for the Thrapston Rural District Council 

ted) : : y ‘ epal,GES) Oo Mr. T. Lioyp, surveyor. 

; SOUTHAMPTON. Wilmot . : 3 ; : . 4499 0 oO 
<dging Southampton Water to a depth of 32 feet. Holme & Son. : : : : i AGF 10: +0 
on. - 5 A : : . £130,619 0 Oo Drever . : : ‘ 7 é . 4 4504. 0%-0 
& Son 4 E P : ; A 716320..."0. Oo Lawrence : : ; 5 ; : £3042 1 EX TO 
oe : : : : ; fae OS: 700. 6... 6 Traynar . : : d : : : 347 OFF 0 
uRY Drepeinc Co., London (accepted) 24,650 0 o Bo.ton, Thrapston (accepted) . ; 3 a 324108. 0 
© : ae. 
= ee = 


Jeighbridges and Weighing Machinery 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


> Gs: Fete 5° = S| 
STAB? BO ROYAL WARRANT 2 : > - TO H.M. THE KIN A | 


IMPROVED TRAM WEICHING MACHINE. 
SPECIAL Peeseaoe ecaess ath (NO LOOSE WEIGHTS.) 


No. 141. 


Foundry, BIRMINGHAM. 


18 


WOKING. 

For erection of London and_ South-Western Railway 
Servants’ Orphanage. Mr. W. E. TrEVENA, architect, 
South Farnborough, Hants. 


Ingram & Sons . 5 . £24,306 0 © 
Musselwhite & Sapp - 923,450 2100 
Treherne ‘ 232,046. 4.416 
Harris & Son 23,000) 10720 
Holloway Bros. . 21760 %e0- 0: 
Grace & Sons ZT S34 10 0 
Jenkins & Sons . 215357 ta pa 
Watson 2127 #10720 
Perry & Co. 5 20,430 O O 
Goddard & Sons 20,359 0, 0 
Minter , : ‘ 205107, 0 0 
Martin, Wells & Co. . 10,015 O70 
Knight : : ‘ 4 : 19,600 0 O 
Hucues, Wokingham (accepted ) 19,120,700 
Lapthorne & Co. ‘ To:425 200,80 
YNYSHIR. 
For erecting thirty houses, for Building Club. Mr. E. REEs, 
architect, Pontypridd. 
Jenkins & Son. : . £7,800. 0 0 
Evans Bros. . ‘ 4 8G 2Os7 0-0 
Rees & Co. . 7290.00 
Jones Bros. . : 6,900 oO O 
D. Richards . é : ‘ 6,750 101 fe 
A. Ricnarps, Pentre (accepted ) 6,675 o © 
Brooke. t : 6,300 oO O 


(Received too late for classification.) 
BARKING. 

For erection of a bank and shop premises for the London 

and Provincial Bank, Ltd. Mr. V. Vacno.ini, archi- 

tect and surveyor, 33 Stirling Road, Clapham Rise, S.W. 


Monk . A ; 23049 TiO <0 
Hammond & Miles SEB AT Powe) =O 
Rice & Son . 55355 240: 00 
Wall, Ltd. 3.33700 10 
Irwin . ; : : ; : : BE 2BO. 8 FO 
Parsons, Waterloo Road; S.E. (accepted) 2285550: 10 
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COSHAM. 

For extension of the sewage farm. 
Grounds & Newton £6,070 
Jackson 5,295 
Hewitt & Sons 4,750 
Douglas 4,670 
Streeter & Co. 4,353 
Quick . ; 4,340 
Worp & Way 4,252 
Neal, ‘Ltd. 4,030 
Bell & Son . 35958 
Osenton ; 3,837 
Croad . E * 39792 
E. & A. Sprigings. ; 35790 
Light & Son ¢ ; . ; : 3,685 
CROCKERELL & Sons, Southsea (accepted ) 3,669 
Dyett ; ; . ° 31593 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. Farnuam, Lrp., have obtained the contract 
the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn to clean the 
of the interior stonework of the entrance to the So 
dining hall. 

Tue Morrison Council schools, Liverpool, are 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
chester grates. 

Messrs. W. Potts & Sons have received instructi 
make and fix a new clock and bell in the new towr 
Ilkley. Messrs. Potts made the parish church clock, 
sixty years ago for the late Lord Grimthorpe; als 
Congregational church clock and bell and Ilkley r: 
station clock, and are now making the South Shiel« 
Ossett new town hall clocks and bells. ue 

Mr. Rosert H. Measures, who resigned the chai 
ship of Measures Brothers, Ltd., after the last g 
meeting, has now resigned the office of managing di 
though still retaining a seat on the board. Mr. Rich 
Measures has been elected chairman, and he an 
Herbert J. T. Measures have been appointed joint mat 
directors. Bit 


aa IFLECTRIC 
LIETS. 


A. SMITH & STEVENS. 


Why does the user prefer our Automatic 


“LONDON 
LANCASHIRE 


FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPAN 


Electric Lifts ? 
LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal, Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


Capital, £2 ,280,000. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


Because they can be relied upon to do 
24 hours work per day with certainty ; and 
they save him money in repairs and power. 


OF ALL 
FIRST GLASS | 
EVERYWHERE. 


‘BRAIDED 
SASH 


IT 1s USED 
< Builders. 


cy 
Ws WM. E. PEC! 


& BRADFORD AVENUE, | 


ee ET ST 
The Buttermere 
Slate Company; 


FIRE OFFICE) BATTERSEA, LONDON. 


49 LOMBARD STREET, E.C./Manchester Branch.— 


Norton Street, Greengate. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. Birmingham.— 
FIRE. W.J. A. Kerr, 48 Church Street. 
: Scotland.— 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. W. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, Gourock. 
BURGLARY. DO aie “ ae 
ooth Bros., Upper Stephen Street. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT. Holland.— : 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE, Hausmann Bros., Wynstraat 46, Wijn- 
haven 37- Rotterdara. 


LOSSES PAID OVER pRB CN ins Eis as Ik oy 


E3BO, OOO, DOO. |V reres roan is oe cy etcney, pie ts a 


6-11 Imperial Buildings Ludgate Circus E.C. 


KESWICK (CUMBERLA 


Proprietors of the Oldest and mo 
Quarriesin Cumberland & Westmorlat 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, L 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE GR 
CBSA ~ st 


Have’you ordered the New 
e THE . . 


Building Tre 


If not send 14d. in stamps 

P. A. GILBERT WOOD, | 
6-11 Imperial Buildings 
Ludgate Circus, Lon 


bd 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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ise clients consult architects about the furnishing of | vote being taken six voted fo 
houses. They have consequently a desire which | favour of the amended tender 
| be recognised for upholding the style of such textiles | an Englishman,” 
introduced. Dyeing and cleaning must have interest | It was ultimatel 
hitects. It is possible to destroy the artistic effect limiting compet 
peries by either process. The system adopted by | made cables. 

_ Harris is deserving 4 ee oe Long 
nee and the perfecting of the arbe machine” are 
ae suggest his capability. But when it is added VARIETIES. 

 monopolises the principal work of theatres, no other | Tyr Gaiety Restaurant and Hotel in the Strand will 
ce is needed of his power to make things appear | shortly, it is said, be offered for sale. The area of the site 
irpassing attractiveness. is nearly a quarter of an acre. 


Tue Belle Steamers announce that in order to meet the 
convenience of passengers, more particularly on Sundays, 


r the foreign firm and six in 
. The chairman, saying ‘‘{’m 
gave a casting vote in favour of the latter. 
y decided to advertise again for tenders, 
ition to British firms supplying British- 


ELECTRIC NOTES. the starting time of the Nore steamer from Fresh Wharf, 
. WricHt, Jounston & M'Kenzre have written John- London Bridge, has been altered from 2 to 2.15. 
‘own Council on behalf of the Strathclyde Electricity Mr. Witiiam G. R. Bousrietp, who has been for the 


ny, Ltd., that they intend making application for an last seventeen years associated with Mr. William Dunk as 
9 generate, supply, sell and distribute electricity for Eun % rae ean Sa oe 
; tees ae : - | ©quare buildings, is a son of Mr. E. H. Bousfield, of Messrs. 
lic and private purposes within the burgh of John- Pox & Bousiield Go Crcahart Stee ’ 

ONG-STANDING dispute between the Lambeth Borough | THE Kilmarnock Town Council last week considered a 
/and the South London Electric Supply Corporation scheme for the sewage disposal at an estimated cost of 
en settled, the Corporation undertaking to give the | 35,000., the plans having been prepared by Messrs. Shaw 


| 1,000/. worth of electric light free per year & Morton, C.E., Glasgow. The Council approved of the 
: Blairgowie Petri Pairicil have received a letter | scheme, but resolved to proceed with it only in sections. 
lessrs. Foote & Milne, electrical engineers, London, Tue clock for the new clock tower, St. George’s Circus, 


ing that they intend to apply to the Board of Trade, | has been made by Messrs. Gillett & Johnston, the well- 
efore December 21, for a provisional order to supply | known tower clockmakers of Croydon, the makers of the 
ity within the burgh. clocks at St. Saviour’s Cathedral, the Law Courts, St. James’s 
Grimsby Corporation electric-lighting committee Palace, &c. It is of the most modern construction and 
r advertised for tenders for an electric cable, with | embodies every improvement essential to, accurate tume- 
ut that a foreign firm quoted a price about 200/, less | keeping. The escapement 1s of the gravity" type, whilst 
y British competitor. The prices became public, | the pendulum is “compensated against all variations of 
lowest British firm wrote suggesting that they would temperature. The wheels are all of machine-cut gun-metal 
their price should opportunity be given them, and | and the pinions of steel cut from solid bars. The dials are 
3 Out that every order placed abroad was ‘‘a nail in | four in number and each measure 3 feet 3 inches in 
n of the British electrical manufacturing industry.” | diameter. 

meeting of the committee at which this letter was Tue Littlehampton Urban Council have, after thirteen 
1 alderman described the letter as improper, and years’ discussion, come to an agreement upon the adoption 
f the dangerous precedent which would be created | of a drainage system for the neighbouring village of Wick. 
im amendment of the tender be allowed. Upon a! The successful scheme was prepared by Mr. W. L. 


rams, “LODGE, SUNDERLAND.”’ - Telephone, NATIONAL, Nos. 13 and 457, 


SEPH THOMPSON & GO., 
BER IMPORTERS AND MERCHANTS, 
‘ HENDON LODCE SAWMILLS, SUNDERLAND. 
| DEALS, BATTENS, AND BOARDS, all Sizes. 
SAWN PITCH PINE, | QUEBEC YELLOW PINE 


IN LOG AND SCANTLING, A SPECIALTY, 


AMERICAN HARDWOODS, &c., of every description. 
JOINER WORK, &c. 


ens eee ee I 
and Saw Mill_HENDON LODGE. Hardwood Yard—LAWRENCE STREET. 
atten and Board Stocks—_SOUTH DOGK. Timber Ponds—CLAXHEUGH. 
SS SSS SS SS SES 


TUNSTALL’ 


ARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES, 


ly Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch, 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


_by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 
ing Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. : : 
ors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards, 


7ade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


INSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


& ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines). Telegrams: “‘ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 
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Barrett, and, together with contingent works, will neces- 
sitate an outlay of about 16,000/. 


Tue first cargo of marble, amounting to 130 tons, from 
the Iona quarries, reopened after the lapse of centuries, has 
now been shipped to Belgium. Operations began in March, 
and work is now proceeding so as to fulfil orders, which 
are coming in fast. The quarries are on the west of the 
island. 


Tue Kilwinning Town Council have adopted a recom- 
mendation for the erection of a town hall in conjunction 
with offices for the parish council and the water board. 
Mr. Hugh Thomson, Saltcoats, the architect, estimates the 
cost, including furnishings, at 1,8514 The site is at Byres 
Road. 

Ar Whitley, a holiday resort near North Shields, it is 
proposed to build a pier 600 feet long, with an entrance hall 
and a concert hall midway along to accommodate about 500 
people. It is also proposed to have landing stages at the 
end of the pier. The local’ authorities, it is understood, 
have been approached on the matter, and no opposition is 
expected from them. 


Tue Commercial Department of the Board of Trade 
state that tenders are required to complete the quays of the 
northern lighter dock and other works at Antwerp, and for 
the construction of two swing-bridges over the Mahmoudieh 
Canal invited by the municipal authorities of Alexandria. 
Tenders addressed to the Administrator, the Municipality, 
Alexandria, Egypt, will be received up to September 18 
next. 


A NEw music-hall is to be erected in Sheffield, from the 
designs of Mr. Bertie Crewe, London, by Messrs. J. Parkin- 
son & Sons, contractors, of Blackpool and Newcastle. Seat- 
ing accommodation is being provided for 3,500 persons, and 
when full the place will hold over 4,000 people. It will be a 
two-tier house, circle and gallery, with accommodation for 
pittites on the ground floor. 
Cambridge Street. 


A DISPUTE arose last year between property owners of 
Rawtenstall and the Corporation with regard to 5 per cent. 
charges made by the Corporation for the supervision of 
private street improvements. The property owners 


The main entrance will be in- 


appealed to the Local Government Board agains 
charge, and the Board have now given their award 
firming the claims of the owners. The amount claim 
the Corporation was 925/., and the award given is 888; 
Six cases of nuisance from dense black smoke we 
ported to the Westminster City Council on the rith 
and statutory notices were ordered to be served. Th 
mises complained of were :—The New Ritz Hotel, th 
Gaiety Restaurant, Hotel Cecil, Savoy Hotel, Oriental 
Hanover Square, and the Charing Cross Hospital. 


Tue Edinburgh Town Council have agreed to the f 
ing motion :—-“ That the Town Council being of o 
that municipal trading, unless in undertakings whi 
monopolies and involve interference with streets, is 
in principle and detrimental to the interests of the 
payers generally, instruct its representatives on th 
Commission to discourage the tendency of the Gas 
mission to compete with private traders in making est 
and doing work at or under cost price.” 


Tue Poole Town Council has received the award 
by Mr. A. J. Ram, K.C., umpire in the arbitration be 
the Corporation and the Poole Waterworks Compe 
the purchase of the latter's undertaking at Poole. 
company put forward a claim of 152,000/., and the | 
ration assessed the value at 88,ooo/. The umpire’s 
was 133,937/, to which has to be added a sum 


~go,ovo/, which the Corporation is spending upot 


works, and also the costs of the arbitration, bringi 
amount up to about 200,000/. . 


Ar the quarterly meeting of the Derbyshire ‘ 
Council reference was made to a special report | 
Horton, the county surveyor, on the main roads witl 
Council’s jurisdiction, about which complaints hav 
made for many years. In this report the use of gr 
recommended, involving an expenditure of 100,000/. 
the roads into a thorough state of repair. The su 
also suggests that this should be regarded as cap 
penditure, the outlay of 60,000/. being a matter of m1 
while the remaining expenditure might be spread 
tew years. The discussion of this report was pos 


until the October meeting to allow of its considerat 
the highwavs committee. ae 


THE WOOD CARVING CO. 


Windsor St., LED. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
BALUSTERS, NEWELS, 

OVERDOORS, and CARVING 
of every description. 


tageous to Buyers. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST. | 


WRITE FOR 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE ARCHITECT” will be 
on application to GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., Publishers, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


forwarded 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan- 
Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. 
¢xied Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sone Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORAT 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILI \] 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. ; 


47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON 


ae N 
LOCK-d: 


ROOFING T 


Rariway (Bast End). Md. : 
CorsHam DowN QuaRRY (Entrance from Railway). | G@HARLES D, 


= PARNALL & SO} 
Shop Fi : 
for all trac 
LONDON: BRI 


10 Rood Lane. Narrow 
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wine to the scarcity of workmen’s houses in Accring- 
fessrs. Howard & Bullough, Ltd. who employ con- 
ably over 3,000 hands, have on foot a scheme for 
ng, in the interests of their employees, a number of 
ng-men’s dwellings. The firm own land in the Spring 
district of the town, which would be available for 
ng purposes, and although the scheme is not yet com- 
, it is understood that they contemplate the erection 
nething like 200 cottages, upon which their workmen 
] have first call. 


is announced that Bacup will contribute five- 
iths of the cost of the secondary school and technical 
ite to be erected at Waterfoot at a cost of 26,000/., and 
snstall six-elevenths. There will be accommodation 
9 students, and the subjects to be taught will include 
spinning and weaving, boot and shoe manufacture, 
ng, plumbing and decorating. The higher education 
ittee recommend the County Council to approve the 
and that in order to enable the Corporations of Bacup 
awtenstall to borrow the 26,o00/. the County Council 
|undertake to guarantee any deficiency in the amount 
by Bacup and Rawtenstall’s penny rate to meet the 
charge for interest on and repayment of the debt. 


connection with the report on factories and work- 
during 1906, arrangements were made during the 
wr extended use of determinations of carbonic acid in 
atest of respiratory impurity, not only in works for 
a standard of ventilation is prescribed, but in factories 
orkshops generally. In all 2,845 air samples were 
sd and examined in 1906. The requirement of 
able temperature is closely allied with that of ventila- 
id has required much attention, especially in rooms 
sh sedentary work is carried on. Special attention 
rected, more particularly in the summer months, to 
es where articles of food are manufactured. Bake- 
show a great improvement, and other works are 
lly satisfactory, except in the case of small premises, 
f which are structurally unsuitable for the processes 
on. The dirty condition of floors, however, is a 
of general comment by the inspectors. There has 
steady advance in exhaust ventilation for removal 


neglect of occupiers to consult experts when installing the 
exhaust, or to keep it in good order when fitted. 

Tue Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court recently passed 
plans for extensions at the General Post Office, Edinburgh. 
These extensions form a continuation of the existing post 
office premises. The building to be erected will be to the 
east of the present one, behind the inland revenue offices 
in Waterloo Place, and will have a frontage of 150 feet to 
the railway, and of about 100 feet to Low Calton. The 
height of the building will also be about 100 feet. The 
additional space thus provided for post office work will be 
utilised for the telegraph engineering department and 
stores, for postal stores, for the parcels post department 
and for increased accommodation for letter sorting, for 
postmen and for telegraph and telephone purposes. At 
some future time, probably in a year or two, an additional 
extension in the shape of another storey to the present 
building will be proceeded with. The total cost of the work 
is estimated at 62,000/. 

Tue Exhibition at Earl’s Court this year is known as the 
Balkan States Exhibition. Possibly no more delightful 
spot can be found in London on a fine evening than the 
grounds of the Earl’s Court Exhibition Co. The exhibits 
are varied, as is usual in a show of this kind, but still 
there is much to interest the visitor ; but the chief attrac- 
tion is undoubtedly the music, from the fact that one 
of the crack military bands can always be heard. With 
pleasant gardens to sit in and listen to sweet strains 
of music, and with the knowledge that the catering is 
in the best possible style; that a dinner can be obtained 
that will hold its own in comparison with many of the best 
West-end hotels, or that a more modest meal may be 
enjoyed with comfort, it is not to be wondered at that this 
place of amusement is so particularly popular. The 
Exhibition this year may not surpass, but it certainly holds 
its own with any previous one for interest, and this will no 
doubt be proved by the crowds who will wend their way 
there during the next three months. To lovers of art the 
loan collection of pictures from the Balkan States will have 
particular interest. The English mind is apt to imagine 
that the Balkan States are peopled by a less civilised people 
than ourselves, but a visit to Earl’s Court and a glance at 


-and fumes, but progress is often retarded bv the 


Balkan art and wo-kmanship will largely remove this idea 
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THE KLEINE FIREPROOF FLOOR. 


A -¥.Loor which is not of reinforced concrete and yet claims 
to be as strong and fireproof is something of a novelty 
nowadays. A reinforced brick floor, that is, courses of 
bricks with iron or steel tension bands placed in exact posi- 
tion, and in a way that insures their full strength, are the 
main features of the Kleine construction. Despatch in con- 


struction and lowness of cost are other minor points. 


claimed. To lessen the dead load hollow bricks in place of 
solid bricks are more commonly used. By using hollow 
bricks the weight of the floor (over short spans up to 9 feet) 
is not more than 25 lbs. per foot super, resulting in consider- 
able saving of steelwork. The fire resistance of the Kleine 
floors has been proved not only by the most rigorous tests, 
but even in actual fires. The special tests, however, 
recently at Edmonton demonstrated the reliability of the 
floor and its behaviour under fire conditions. The details 
of weight, construction and breakage, we may say, were 
most satisfactory, and in a future issue they will be given 
point by point as reported by the superintending architect 
to the Company. 


STEEL-CONCRETE CHIMNEYS. 


As the principal American firms of specialists in construc- 
tion are fascinated by English possibilities, it was inevitable 
that sooner or later the Weber Company should appear 
among us. Their head offices are in Chicago, but they have 
also offices in all important American cities. They boldly 
accepted an extraordinary test, for the first commission 
they have undertaken is for a chimney at the Northfleet works 
of the Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd. 
There if anywhere the qualities of works in concrete 
should be known. The chimney will be 247 feet in height 
and the diameter of the flue is 8 feet 6 inches. That is not 
an extraordinary height for a Weber chimney, for last year 
one was erected at Butta, in the United States, which is 
352 feet high with a flue diameter of 18 feet. Vertical 
T-steel bars are employed of sizes which are proportionate 
to the height of the chimney. The concrete is laid with 
care and when completed the chimney is practically mono- 
lithic. The lower part consists of two shells which are 
carried to a height corresponding with the use of the 


chimney. There is an air space of 4 inches betwee 
two, and then the inner shell is carried up to the de 
height. In some cases a single shell chimney will serve 
Messrs. Lyle’s works at the Victoria Docks ten chim 
which already exist are to be demolished and a gs 
Weber chimney 261 feet high, with a flue of the diar 
of 20 feet, substituted for them. 


THE “CITY PRESS.” 


On Saturday, the 13th inst., the City Press was ab 
celebrate the jubilee of its foundation in 1857. To 
that purpose an eight-page illustrated Supplement 
principal features of which are a review of the hist: 
the Corporation of London and a trade retrospect fo 
past fifty years, was published. A sketch of the 

developments of the Guilds of London in that perioc 
a chat with ex-Alderman Sir Andrew Lusk, Bart., n 
his ninety-sixth year, are among the contents of the i 
esting number. Since its foundation the City Pres 
made for itself a unique position as the leading local 1 
paper of the commercial centre of the Empire. It has 
true to its title, and all lovers of the City must wis 
City Press had started two centuries ago. The Edito 
received a large number of birthday greetings from — 
men of note, representing all shades of opinion. 

illustrations show in a striking way many of the ch 
that have taken place in half a century. A feature: 
noting is that the City Press remains in the hands 
Messrs. Collingridge (the fathers of the present pai 
having established it fifty years ago); and also that 
published only a few yards from its original address. 


Art the next meeting of the Paddington Borough C 
a resolution will be moved calling the attention of the 
Government Board to the proposed expenditure of 3¢ 
by the Paddington Board of Guardians in the erectiot 
training home for nurses, and desiring the central aut 
to withhold their sanction to the expenditure on the g) 
of its extravagance. ts 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. The audited accounts for the year ending July 6, 1907, 

sixtieth annual general meeting of the Builders’ | Wete presented and adopted. 

olent Institution was held in the board-room, J et eo) auditors (Mr. R. J. Ward, ¥.C.A., and Mr. 

42 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C., at 5 P.m., on Wed. John I. Bolding) drew attention to the diminution of 
3 Reel) Ro Rider ( d f income and to the sale of 500/. of stock to meet expenses, 

yj, July 10. Mr. I. b.'Kider (past president), presided. | the amount expended on pensioners exceeding the total 

e minutes of the last annual general meeting were 


‘ income by 2o00/. 
onfirmed and signed. Ti y : 
: 4 ne following elections were made :—President—Mr. 


e following annual report was read and adopted:— — | Frederick Higgs (Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs). Treasurer— 
consequence of the continued serious depression in | Mr, J. Howard Colls (re-elected). Honorary Auditors—Mr. 
nches of the building trade, the funds of this Insti- | R, J. Ward, F.C.A., and Mr. John T. Bolding (both re- 
have been materially affected during the past year, | elected). Members of Commitiee—Re-elected—Sir Arthur 
urgent appeal is hereby made to subscribers and | C. Lucas, Bart., Mr. john T. Bolding, Mr. C. Bussell, Mr 
to compensate, by their generous assistance, for the | F, J, Dove, Mr. Basil P. Ellis, Mr. Hy. Northeroft and Mr. 
resulting from the badtimes. The strictest economy | A. Ritchie, J.P. Elected—Mr. J W. Chessum (past presi- 
rved in the administration of the funds, and the | dent) and Mr. James F. Parker. 

t care is taken in investigating all claims for help. Votes of thanks were passed to the past president 
ns of pensioners took place in November 1906 and | (Mr. J. W. Chessum) ; the treasurer (Mr. J. Howard Colls) : 
07, when five men and four women were placed on | the trustees (Mr. F. J. Dove, Sir Arthur C. Lucas, Bart. Mr. 
, the committee being fortunate enough to be able to | T, F, Rider, Mr. J. Howard Colls, Mr. T. Stirling and Mr. 
aving recourse to contested elections. Widows of | John T. Bolding) ; the hon. auditors (Mr. R. J. Ward, CAS 


sd male pensioners come automatically on the funds | and Mr. John T. Bolding); the committee, dinner stewards 
claims are in order according to the rules. There | and vice-presidents. 


w thirty-three male and thirty-three female pen- 
, receiving respectively 42/. and 30/. per annum in 
ayments. Eleven pensioners (six male and five 
‘died during the past year, and burial allowances of SMOKE COMBUSTION. 
were made in cases where such grants were neces- | Ar the dinner of the members of the Society of Chemical 
[he committee desire to place on record its apprecia- Industry, at Birmingham, Sir Oliver Lodge, in proposing 
the valuable services rendered to the Institution by | the toast of ‘The Society,” dealt in technical terms with the 
sident (Mr. J. W. Chessum) and his friends; by the subject of combustion and smoke. He described recent 
} (Mr. F. J. Dove, Sir Arthur Charles Lucas, Bart., experiments in the direction of heating boilers without 
fF. Rider, Mr. J. Howard Colls, Mr. T. Stirling and | emission of smoke, and said he was very hopeful of a 
T. Bolding); by the honorary auditors (Mr. J. T. | method recently devised which proceeded on the right 
and Mr. R. J. Ward, F.C.A. ; and by the dinner | theoretical lines. The method was to be tried at the power 
is. station at Bournbrook, and at the same time the ordinary 
committee have the pleasure to announce that Mr. process was to be employed in another boiler with the same 
eck Higgs (Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs) has accepted | fuel and stoking. The main feature of the invention lay in 
sidency for the coming year. taking the flame along an inner tube of fireclay, whére the 
annual dinner will be held in the Whitehall Rooms, | combustion could be completed, because the walls were 
létropole, Charing Cross, on Thursday, November 28 | red-hot, and those walls radiated heat to the boiler. The 
yhen the committee hope to see present a large | flame did not come in contact with the boiler. It was not 
1g of supporters of the Institution. extinguished, and the smoke was reduced to next to nothing. 
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He emphasised that, because he regarded the smokelessness |. called ‘repairing traffic,” ze. the restoration or rem¢ 
of the air as a most vital matter in the condition of the life | of damaged goods. The free import of goods for t] 
of the people, especially in the towns. As long as smoke | poses of manufacture, of completion, or of repair, y 
was found to be necessary for the economical heating of object of their re-exportation (the so-called active in 
water or metals and other substances, smoke was likely to | ment traffic), is permitted, if this promises material 
continue, but if it were found that better results could be | tage to the industries concerned, and if it entails noir 
obtained by conditions which favoured complete combustion | consequences to other home industries; furthei 
and at the same time suppressed the smoke, then the permitted even when some small disadvantages 
atmosphere would begin to get clear. He had been preach- | these are outweighed by benefits so much greate 
ing the theory of this for twenty years, and now he began | conduce on the whole to the furtherance of German ec 
to have hopes of seeing it put into practice. prosperity. The free reimportation of goods export 
the country for improvement (the so-called passive ir 
ment traffic) shall, according to a prescription relating 
in the German tariff law, only be permitted in exes 
44 cases and only when the improvement in question 
HOW “DUMPING” IS AIDED IN GERMANY. at the time be made in Germany either at all, or 
Tue order issued by the Federal Council on April 5, 1906, | sufficiently, or in an inferior manner; further, \ 
clearly defines and formulates the provisicns governing the | applies to experiments made for the purpose of a 
‘‘ improvement traffic” and in some respects places it on an | new manufacturing methods or of new patterns, 
entirely new basis. The legal character of this order | the improvement traffic be granted on the ground 
(which has not in itself the force of law, but which repre- | execution in the country would incur great extra ¢ 
sents merely the prescribed limits of an administrative | it must be limited to those goods that are to be ree 
decree) has still preserved unaltered the fundamental | after reimportation. The separate Federal States} 
principle of the improvement traffic ; the regulations do not | right of independent decision in individual or tet 
divest the improvement tariff of its legally established | cases of improvement traffic. If the question, h 
character as a concession, a favour granted by the authori- | should be the establishment of a permanent imprc 
ties; neither can these regulations disregard the principle | traffic not yet permitted within the German customs 
on which the German customs system is based, a principle | the consent of the Federal Council is necessary be 
which leaves the decision respecting the improvement traffic | permit can be granted. 
in the hands of the German customs administration. The If, for urgent reasons, an immediate decision is 
order of the Federal Council only extends the co-operation | sary, the fiscal board of a Federal State may act wit 
of this body (that is, as far as it is capable of extension in | consent of the Federal Council, but it is bound te 
accordance with the Imperial Constitution) in the granting | the decree immediately to this body and to withdr 
of an improvement traffic and concedes some long-desired | case it is vetoed. The Federal Council is further au 


facilities in the control. -to inquire as to whether the economic benefit deriv 
The present legislation as to the regulations of the im- | any already admitted improvement traffic warra 
provement traffic may be summed up briefly as follows :—- | further admission thereof, and it may exercise this 


The highest fiscal board (the Ministry of Finance) of the | examination whether it has or has not granted the 
Federal State concerned decides generally as to the admis- | tance, and whether permanent or temporary impr 
sion or suspension of an improvement traffic and also | traffic has made the examination necessary. The 
grants the privileges of participation in the improvement | Council is further empowered to inquire into the b 
traffic to each separate manufacturer. This authority may | of improvement traffic admitted before the issue of 


ee 


delegate its power to subordinate boards also for the so- | Order in Council. ae 
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e specially difficult question of identification, the | 
r treatment of which frequently gave rise to loud 
aints, has been solved in a manner satisfactory to the 
an merchants, and includes the removal of the 
r burdensome control regulations: Only in the 


sons the proposed enlargement on such a colossal scale of 
the docks and river quays already existing at this port may 
seem in a certain degree to be an exhibition of over- 
confidence in the future of Antwerp as a port for attracting 
the imports into Europe, and the manufactured and other 
e improvement traffic the regulations still strictly | goods which Germany and Belgium, and, indeed, the whole 
\d the recognition of the improved goods, while in the | of Northern and Central Europe export; but it is evident 
improvement traffic the recognition is demanded only | that the shipping of Antwerp—which port is almost ideally 
as the manner of the improvement allows it. The | situated for the purpose which it is intended to carry out 
vith regard to depositing security, time allowanceand | from a geographicel point of view—undoubtedly will con- 
nt of imposts are all formulated in the interests of | tinue to increase as it has done for so many years past, pro- 
rman export industry. vided that there is sufficient accommodation for the large 
2 indispensable preliminary condition for duty-free | vessels with which it is now overcrowded. 

ement traffic is the re-export of goods imported for At the tine of writing, and for many months past, there 
ement. If the export does not take place at all, or | has been a ceaseless and urgent demand for quay and dock 
period allowed, duty must be paid for the goods im- | space, which the municipal authorities allot in a very com- 
for improvement; no respite in the payment of such ; petent manner to the best of their ability ; but even with 
granted. Loss of material, due to waste or similar | the best management it has been found impossible during 
during the process of improvernent in the country, | the last twelve months to satisfactorily deal with the over- 
material is proved to be valueless and exempt from whelming amount of shipping entering the port in such a 
cording to the tariff law, is not subject to duty ; other | manner as to enable vessels visiting Antwerp to load and 
material is subject to duty. On the other hand, if discharge their cargoes with a minimum loss of time. The 
ave received dutiable additions in other countries duty | new intercalary docks have been flooded for some months, 
e paid for these additions upon reimportation. Over- | and should be open for the use of large craft in the course 
caused by the working of textiles and paper by | of the summer of this year. They will do much to tempo- 
y, printing, colouring and the like, is admitted free if rarily relieve the present pressure of traffic and demand for 
‘ial control seals are still on the goods. quay space ; indeed, the new docks will be by far the largest 
| of any at Antwerp, their area being about 69 acres; but, as 
I have frequently said before, this alleviation will only be 
temporary. Again, it is not and never has been the inten- 


OCK CONSTRUCTION IN ANTWERP tion of the Government to immediately proceed with the 


entire works of the extension scheme. The docks will be 
eport on the shipping and navigation of the port of | constructed one by one, as the demand for space increases, 
p, Sir Ceci] Hertslet, Consul-General for Belgium, | but it is estimated that, at the present rate of increase 
t the scheme which the Government of Belgium has | in the tonnage of the port, it will be necessary to com- 
or the extension on a gigantic scale of the berthing | mence as soon as possible the construction of part of 
odation of the port of Antwerp has been viewed | the canal dock, and at least two of the corresponding sub- 
at interest by those concerned with projects for the sidiary docks. In the original scheme of the Belgian 
ment of other shipping ports. The Government | Government for the extension of the port, the intention was 
Is with regard to Antwerp are, indeed, worthy of | to divert the river Scheldt from its present course, and to 
e which they have attracted, as when carried into | make a new bed, known as the “ Grande Coupure,” along 
e extensions will make of it certainly one of the | the right bank of which were to be constructed 9,399 yards 
orts, if not the largest, in the world. To some per- of river quays (ze. a little more than 54 miles). Previous 
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to the completion of these works a deep-water canal was 
to be excavated running parallel to the “Grand Coupure,” 
leading from which canal nine large subsidiary docks were 
to be constructed, on its north side. The latter part of the 
scheme has been definitely accepted, while the decision as 
to the construction of the former remains in abeyance, 
pending the conclusions to be arrived at by a commission 
of experts, who are to examine the desirability and practi- 
cability of its construction. 

Generally speaking, it is scarcely realised to what a 
large extent Antwerp owes its greatness as a port to British 
shipping. To all intents, so far as the actual tonnage of 
vessels is concerned, Antwerp is a British port; certainly 
the United Kingdom has a greater interest in it than any 
other country. 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSING CONGRESS. 


Tue International Housing Congress, which will open in 
London on Monday, August 5, promises to be a great suc- 
cess, and should exercise a most valuable influence on the 
housing reform movement in the United Kingdom. 

The Premier has consented to act as président d’honneur, 
and the vice-présidents d’honneur include Lord Carring- 
ton, K.G.; Earl Crewe, the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. ; 
the Right Hon. John Burns, M.P.; the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Archbishop of Westminster (Dr. Bourne), the 
Chairman of the Free Church Council (Dr. Rendel Harris), 
the Chief Rabbi (Dr. Adler), the Right Hon. Walter 
Long, M.P.; the Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, M.P. ; Sir John 
Dickson-Poynder, Bart.; M.P. ; Mr. Geo. Cadbury, Mr. W. H. 
Lever, M.P. ; Miss Octavia Hill, the Chairman of the London 
County Council (Mr: H. Percy Harris), the Mayor of West- 
minster (Councillor G. W. Tallents), the Right Hon. Chas. 
Booth, the Marquis of Salisbury (president, Letchworth 
Model Cottage Exhibition), the Lord Mayor of Sheffield 
(Alderman R. Styring), Councillor Alfred Cattell, J.P. 
(chairman of the Sheffield Model Cottage Exhibition). 

The President of the Local Government Board will 
welcome the delegates on the opening day. 

The interest shown by the leading Churchmen is very 
great, and, at the invitation of the Dean, the Bishop of 
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Birmingham will preach a Congress sermon in Westp 
Abbey on Sunday evening, August 4. 

The delegates from other countries include :—\ 
Siegfried, whose name is associated with the 
Housing Law of 1903 (le loi Siegfried); Senator : 
(Paris); Dr. Stubben, the leading authority on 
planning in Germany ; Dr. Mewes (Disseldorf ); Pr 
Albrecht (Berlin); Professor Fuchs (Freiburg); Pr 
Mahaim (Liége); M. Lepreux (chairman of the Intern 
Housing Committee) ; Count Sabini and M. Vincent } 
({taly); Dr. Maresche, Professor Rauchberg and Ch 
Von Furth (Austria). 

Many important towns will be represented b: 
burgomasters, and the Governments of Hungai 
Belgium have already appointed representatives 
following English municipalities have already ap 
delegates, e.g. Manchester, Salford, Newcastle-upot 
Exeter, Bristol, Sheffield, Birmingham, &c. 

The gathering of British housing reformers wil 
interesting one. Mr. Geo. Cadbury, Mr. W. H. 
M.P., Alderman Thompson (Richmond), Councillor 
Nettlefold (Birmingham), Mr. T. C. Horsfall (Mane 
Miss Constance Cochrane and many others will ta 
in the Congress proceedings. 

The adherents to the Congress will enjoy the p 
of making a special housing tour under the most fay 
conditions. They will receive a civic welcome at § 
and Liverpooi, and will be entertained at Port 5 
Bournville and Garden City. ; 


Mr. H. RicnHarpson, Dundee electrical engine 
completed the plans for a generating station at the < 
gate. The buildings, which will be of brick on a stee 
have been designed without any pretension to archi 
effect, and with a view of limiting the expenditure 
as possible. 

Tue Lochgelly Town Council have decided to er 
municipal buildings on the present site. The 
accommodation is considered quite inadequate. TI 
mated cost is 2,000/. This signifies an assessmen 
per 4d. : 


~ 


LIMITED. 


— 


“ THE “GRA 
PATENT SASH 


—— Appleton’s 
MACHINE-MADE BRASS L fF ee 
NA : ENDLESS 
SOCKET BOLTS. |), (Sw OORD TO 
Hl , 
i \ \ \’e ! WORK. 
WITH SIDE AS |, To suspend 
ADJUSTMENT \ \ 3ft.Oin. 3/9 
FOR \ 4,,6,, 4/3 
Mad HEAVY \ 6 é 0 ‘ 5/6 
= ‘ FANLIGHTS, \ \ is re ey ae 
<5 BRASS, = 10 he ee a 
three 17514 1)-3 each H AM 12 oe 0 10/ 
: ” ” o 
Meee a ee 13 , 6» 12/- 
an . \ s. | f at 
Sale LI TD's Cee cent 
all 16 ” 6 ” 14/- 
lengths, Hinged at Bottom, For Hinged at Top, Bn OA S 
Opening In. Pivot Sashes. Opening Out. per dozen. Re 
Brass 1751 5/6 | Brass 1755 5/6 | Brass 1753 5/6 Strong machine-t! 
Iron 1752 4/- | Iron 1756 4/- | Iron 1754 4/- A turn of the knob c@ 
The advantages of this invention will be appreciated by Builders, Architects, and others, as being | t® clutch the oe 
a perfect Fanlight Opener, without the disadvantage of any unsightly part projecting into the loc! wo 
room, to the impediment of blinds, &c, Itis equally suitable for sashes hung at top, bottom, or | It lifts sp as 


pivot sashes. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES & MANUFACTURERS 


Single 5755 Iron. Double 5753 Iron. 
Action, 3 in. 18)- Action 3 inch, 4/3 
4 ” 27/- 4 ” 5/9 
5 ” 33]- ai 5 ” 8/- 
5756 Brass. 5754 Brass. 
3 in. 39)- 3 inch, 6/6 
4 ,, 51)- RRS Yo 8 
5 ,, 60/- per pair. 
per dozen Mt 5 ,, :14]/-.. 
London 


OF CARTLAND’S PATENT HELICAL, CLIMAX, ADJUSTABLE AND RELIABLE B00! 


Showrooms—57 HOLBORN 


To be obtained through Hardware Merchants, Factors, or Wholesale Ironmongers, through whom our New an@ Revised Oatalogue of General 


5355 Iron 
4 in. 22/6 


= 


5356 Brass. 
4 in, 39)- 


5, 51/- 2401 2 


6 ,, 60/- With 2-in. Shoe, 
per fee 18/- each. ig 26 
VIADUCT, E.C. : 
Brasefoundry MAY 


| 
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Jory 26, 1907.| THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. (’ 


SUPPLEMENT 
THE Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
+ as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Architect any Contract Deporter. spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 
FRIDAY, JULY 26, 1907. The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 


and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 


ublished weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 
atain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 


il business communications to the Managing Director, name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
PeeA. GILBERT ‘WOOD, publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
ublishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
London, England. necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


' Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New York. 


i ; 2 > = x 4 
; y ticularly requested that information of this description be 
; Westminster has become one of the most important centres red fe fs P 


the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 

vangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 

CO., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

"OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
3 j | 

[ELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all - COMPETITION OPEN. 


business purposes. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*,” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 


Weymoutu.—July 30.—The Weymouth Town Council 


he Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. | invite designs for a pavilion to be erected on the north side 


E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. of the pier. One hundred guineas will be awarded for the 

selected design, such design to become the property of the 

AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, Council. Mr. H. A. Huxtable, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 
Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, Weymouth. 


elbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
n, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 


and Hobart, Tasmania. CONTRACTS OPEN. 
SOUTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. AsHForD.—Aug. 29.—For construction of a> public con- 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. venience under the Assembly Rooms, High Street. Mr. 
William Terrill, surveyor, Ashford, Kent. 
BASSENTHWAITE.—July 27.—For building club-room. Mr. 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. Joseph Bowman, Bassenthwaite Halls. 
nder no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors BitLericay.—Aug. 5.—For additions and alterations at 


of this Journal guarantee alteration of +e | the workhouse. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. Walter J. Wood, 
received after the Aah post_on eelavirlornia és architect, 26 Alexandra Street, Southend-on-Sea, and 1 Fins- 


: ; - bury Circus, London, E.C. . 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives Be wrens 29.— For erection of schoolroom, 


later than first post on Saturday mornings, alterations, &c., at the Bradwall reformatory, near Sand- 
a — ——--— | bach. Deposit 1os. 6d. Messrs. Alfred Price & Son, archi- 
tects, Sandbach. 

a pacar eS BromsGrove.—Aug. 1.—(1) For erection of a proposed 
i uew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in | dairy, &c., and (2) for carrying-out certain alterations and 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under | additions to the farm buildings at the Barnsley Hall asylum. 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our Mr. Alfred B. Rowe, architect, Worcester Chambers, Wor- 

slaf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has Sealige hy. ; ; Si 
_ made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer BRYMBO. AUB, Oya H 08 Agden BU ee 


- , : ; Cottage. Mr. E. Jones, Sion Cottage, Brymbo. 
wing > , 5 a ) © 
nn ore questions: relating to the CAVERSHAM.—July 27.—For erection of stables, cart shed, 


 compicaied matters arising from the provisions of this | wason’s shed, smith’s shop, &c., at the Council depot in 
\' difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further | Harley Road. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Alfred J. Smith, sur- 
_ answer any legal question that may be of interest to | veyor, 11 Bridge Street, Caversham, Oxon. , 


our readers. All wetters must be uddressed “ LEGAL CocKERMoUTH.—July 29.—For the extension of fever 
_ ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperiai Build- | hospital, near Wyndham Row, Broughton Moor. Mr. J. B. 


4 ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. Wilson, 11 Main Street, Cockermouth. 


HLM. Coeepi er ai 


‘OREIGN .2 “ PURE » » 


Sage 
Telephones : * NORTHERN ) Telegraphic 


CK = ey = PSN. BITUMEN 


= 


ny 


re, megs: WORKS: ; ” ; 
; $ P H A LT : ey: ; ff We" ai 3 
mn. Chief Offices : 


pe en eel STANDARD BUILDINGS, CITY SQUARE, LEEDS. TT 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CuLcairH.—July 31.—For erection of a schoolmaster’s Huntincbon.—Aug. 3.—For works of alteration an 
house at Culgaith, Carlisle. Mr. Joseph Graham, architect, | addition to the Grammar school. Mr. Herbert Leet 
Bank Street, Carlisle. county surveyor, High Street, Huntingdon. 
Dar.incton.—July 29.—For erection of business pre- Ipswicu.—July 27.—For alterations and additions to th 


mises at the corner of Bridge Row and Crown Street, for | premises of the Municipal. Secondary school for eae 
the Corporation. Deposit 2/4 2s. Mr. George Winter, Bolton Lane, Denoet ca . Apullewien 4 Tule 
borough surveyor and waterworks engineer, Town Hall. Mr. E. T. Johns, Tower Chambers, Tower Street, Ipswich 

DarRTON AND WomBwELL.—July 29.—The West Riding : | 
education committee invite whole or separate tenders in 
connection with the following works, viz. :—Darton, Mapple- 
well Provided: school — alterations (builders and joiners, 
plumbers, painters); Wombwell, King’s Road Provided 
school — playgrounds (asphalters). Deposit 1/. for each 


IRELAND.—July 30.—For building an extension to ga 
house at electricity works, Limerick, the work consisting ¢ 
masonry, with iron roof, concreting, excavations, & 
Deposit 10os.. Mr. James Gallinagh, borough electric. 
engineer, Frederick Street, Limerick. 


tender. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County IvypripGE.—Aug. 28.—For alterations and additions | 

Hall, Wakefield. the Ivybridge Council school, Devon. Deposit 1/4 1 
Drax (Yorks).—Aug. 1.—For erection of school build- | Architect, 1 Richmond Road, Exeter. 

ings. Mr. H. B. Thorn, architect, Goole. Kenpat.—July 29.—For erection of the Carnegie librar 


ELLENBOROUGH.— July 29.--For erection of reading and | Deposit 2/ 2s. for masons and joiners, 1/ 1s. for othe 
recreation-rooms. Mr. J. Clark, 82 Main Street, Ellen- | trades. The Borough Surveyor’s Office. 
borough, Cumberland. Lonpon.—July 29.—For construction of an eight-sta 
FERRYHILL.—July 30.—For repairs and renovation of | underground public convenience at Muswell Hill. M 
the town hall property. Mr. Robert Willey, clerk, Provi- | E. J. Lovegrove, borough engineer and surveyor, Hornse 
dence House, Ferryhill, Durham. Town Council, Municipal Offices, Highgate. | 


Grascow.—July 31.—For the following works, viz. :— Lonpon. — Aug. 2.—For National Gallery extensic 
(1) Masonwork, (2) wrightwork, (3) slaterwork, (4) plasterer- | (foundations). Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. J. B. Westcott, HA 
work and (5) plumberwork, required in erection of a house | Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. : 
for the park foreman in Richmond Park, and also for con- 
version of a building into a waiting-room and shelter for 
children, &c. Office of Public Works, 64 Cochrane Street, 
Glasgow. 

Garnsporoucu.—Aug.-7.—For pulling-down and erect- 
ing market buildings. Deposit 34 3s. Mr. Decimus M. 


Lonpon.—Aug. 6.—For construction of station building 
verandahs, &c., at Hammersmith. Engineer to Hamme 
smith and City Railway Joint Committee, Paddington Statio 
London. 


MaIDENHEAD.— July 30.—For repairs to roofs, additior 


Robbs, clerk, Council Offices, Gainsborough. to men’s latrines and other works at the workhouse. M 
Ho.LiincwortH.—Aug. 10.—For erection ofan elementary Tee eyo architect, Queen Street Chamber 
Council school on land adjoining Market Street, to accommo- Baa sie TN 
date about 600 children. Deposit 2/7, Mr. C. T. Adshead, MANCHESTER. — Sept. 4.— For erection of an infant 
architect, Leinster Chambers, St. Ann’s Square, Man- | school and for alterations and additions to existing Southa 
chester. Street Municipal school, Cheetham. Deposit 2/. 2s. Eduez 
HuppERSFIELD.—Aug..9.—For erection of a Municipal | tion Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 
Secondary school for girls on the site of Greenhead Hall. MorpetH.—July 31.—For addition of one small room t 
Deposit 2/. 2s.. Mr. K. F. Campbell, borough engineer, | clerk and steward’s house at county asylum. Count 
1 Peel Street. Surveyor’s Offices, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTI 
“Relief Decorations.” 


ANAGLYPTA G&G LINCRUSTA-WALTON, ‘| LIGNOMUR 
SALAMANDER |CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 
London Show Rooms: ; : z 
71 Southampton Row, W.C. ae OLN OR N Street. W Works: Ot ia Soe 
London Cee et aaa ie i rpimerc is vite) ) London Tel. No. : 422 Hast. % 
Telegrams («A reetybta, Danton,” Telegrams *"Linerusta-Waltony London.” | Telegrams: “Thignomur, London.” 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd., as above. 


RECONSTRUCTED STONE. — 


By our process any kind of stone can be reconstructed from the stone dust of that stone. RECONSTRUCTED STONE can be carved or 
factured direct, complete with mouldings and enrichments with undercut relief, in any thickness from 3? in. at less than one-third the costofs 
Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers: 


W. G, GROTGH & SON, sero: vero ser, NORWICI 
ROWE BROS. & Co. Lta 


CITY LEAD WORKS, CANONS MARSH, BRISTOL. 


Manufacturers of Sheet Lead, Lead Pipes, any size or substance up to 6 in. diameter. Lead Wire and Tape for 
Iron Pipe Jointing, Window Lead, Lead Sash Weights, Plumbers’ and Tinman’s Solder, White Lead Corroders 
(Dutch Stack Process), and Grinders. Medal awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 1906. 

A LARGE STOCK OF FIRECLAY URINAL AND LAVATORY RANGES, SPECIAL SINKS, PEDESTAL CLOSETS AND BATHS. 


Architects are specially inwited to inspect our Show Roon 
nn ne sss... 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, &.0- 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NorTHAMPTON.—July 27.—For erection of a galvanised 
rrugated iron hay shed and repairs to existing sheds at 
e sewage-disposal farm, Ecton. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. 
fred Fidler, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Guildhall, North- 
)pton. 
ieraizax.—Aug. 1.—For erection of baths, Vernon 
ad, Basford. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city 
shitect, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

Ruason.—July 31.—For building proposed chapel, 
joo], &c. Mr. Edwin Hawkins, Church Street, Rhos, 
jabon. 

Sr. Just.—July 30.—For building Sunday school for the 
stees of Wesleyan church, Trewellard, St. Just, Cornwall. 
. Thomas Eddy, Church Road, Pendeen. 
SALIsBURY.—Aug. 2.—For repairs, painting, &c., to 
jous property in Salisbury belonging to the trustees of 
Salisbury Municipal Charities. Mr. M. Harding, sur- 
yor, 58 High Street, Salisbury. 

ScorLanp.—July 27.—For erection of a public conveni- 
e in Guildhall Street, Dunfermline. The Burgh Engi- 
sr, Kirkgate, Dunfermline. 

ScoTtanD.—July 31.-—-For mason, carpenter, slater, 
sterer, painter and plumber’s work of new houses to be 
ected in King Edward Street, Fraserburgh. Messrs. 
id & McRobbie, architects, Saltoun Chambers, Fraser- 
‘gh. 
ann. — Aug. 5.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
mber, plasterer, painter and glazier’s work of two houses 
be erected in Mid Street, Fraserburgh. Messrs. Reid 
[cRobbie, architects, Saltoun Chambers, Fraserburgh. 
SHEFFIELD.—Aug. 6.—For erection of a head post-office. 
josit 1/7. 1s. The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
lic Buildings, the Office of Works, S.W. 

WaLeEs.—July 27.—For erection of additional offices, &c., 
Pentonville, Newport, Monmouthshire. Deposit 1/. 1s. 
William Tanner, county surveyor. 


Wa.Es.—July 27.—For erection of residence at Caer- 
lly. Deposit 17. 1s. Mr. D. M. Davies, architect, 24 Car- 
Road, Caerphilly. 
WaLEs.—July 29.—For erection of a shop and house 
ining Queen Victoria hotel, Rhymney. Mr. J. Llewellin 
ith, M.S.A., architect, Aberdare. 


ELECTRIC fFioo 


DRO-EXTRACTORS ul 


RING 


Stocked in 


—— 
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Wates.—July 31.—For the following works, viz. :— 
Contract No. 1, sixteen houses; Contract No. 2, one shop, 
two houses and two cottages; Contract No. 3, new 
bungalow residence for Mr. F. Waddell—all at Tumble, 
Llanelly. Mr. W. Griffiths, F.S.L., architect, Llanelly. 

Wates.—Aug. 3.—For erection of nine cottages at 
Ystrad Mynach, for the Cylla Cottage Co. No. 2. . Mr. 
William Dowdeswell, architect, Treharris. 


Wates.—Aug. 3.—For alterations, &c., at the Welsh 
Congregational chapel, Llandegla. Mr. Nicholas, Merlin 
Street, Johnstown. 

Wates.—Aug. 6.—For erection of a public sanitary con- 
venience at John Street, Porthcawl. Mr. R. W. Jones, 
surveyor, Council Offices, Porthcawl. 


WuitEHAvEN.—Aug. 1.—For erection and completion 
of two semi-detached villa residences at Herbert Hill. Mr. 
J. S. Moffatt, architect, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 

WIncHESTER.—July 27.—For erection of classroom and 
cloak-room, and for sundry small works of painting and 
repairs, &c., to Porchester Council school.: Deposit ros. 6d. 
Mr. J. W. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester 

WINCHESTER.—July 30.—For erection of a residence for 
the headmaster of Peter Symonds’s school. Messrs. Cancellor 
& Hill, architects, 12 Jewry Street, Winchester. 

WreExHAM.—Aug. 12.—For erection of a public elemen- 
tary school for 1,000 scholars, in Holt Road. Deposit 
2/. 2s. Mr. Lawson Taylor, clerk to the Education Com- 
mittee, Guildhall, Wrexham. 

York.—July 30.—For erection of a boundary wall on 
the workhouse grounds adjoining Huntington Road. Mr. 
J. Moffitt, workhouse master, Huntington Road, York. 


Tue Local Government Board auditor has ruled that 
various sums expended by the Bournemouth Corporation 
in municipal advertising are illegal, and several members 
of the Town Council have been required to show cause why 
they should not be surcharged. The items specified repre- 
sent payments for the official guide, stationery and postages, 
silver prints, panoramic views for use in railway car- 
riages, &c. 


UNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


Biocks || “4 


all sizes. 


Y 


andG 


fir 


=, ( Window Grille 


—S 


INEST “‘HYDRO ” MADE. 


PRICES FOR YELLOW DEAL, PITCH 
PINE AND OAK ON APPLICATION. 


Noor Grilles == 


AK ‘A Balustrades, 
Gili: Casements, 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS., 
Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


. GAZE, Ltd. (Hts, 6, Hinde) 


at the following low prices :— __ 14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS 
Wainscot. P. Pine. ’ 
LI IAM HATTON 13'x 43" quartrd. 59s. 6d. per sa. : GOWER STREET STATIUN, LONDON, 
! 9 a eeplaih. 875. 6d. Prices on 
1” x4” quartrd. 44s. Od. application. 
MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS »  » plain | 30s. Od. 


» CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER WELL.— 
Me “CATALoaues FREE. 


Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above H. > 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


Please apply for further particulars to 


MENTS & SASH WINDOWS ei sr aes ciualvuCihal ereeae ECS LOCK-JAW 
ndon Road, CARLISLE. ROOFING TILES 


Telephone 601 and 602 Avenue. 
SNE SP SS 
JERFECTION IN ROOFING. | op Sore 
_COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


MAKE THE BEST 
AND CHEAPEST 
D Vailing required, _ Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. ROOF OF THE DAY 
ufacturers of every description of Roofing. Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, é&c. 
id Medal, Paris, 1967, Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 

Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


For full descrip- 
tive Catalogue,ad- 
dress the Patentee 
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10 pee bal Ui ah ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 
SUPPLEMENT 
TENDERS. CROYDON. 
a For private street works. Mr. R. M. Cuart, surveyor, 
ABERTILLERY. Fairdene Road. 
For erection of Council school at Laundry Road. Mr. N. G, E. & E. Ites, Mitcham (accepted ) . £957 0 
Lewis, architect, Abertillery. Reddown Road. 
Williams : : . £6,589 14 4 E. & E. ItEs (accepted) . . : Zz £988 o 
Davies & Sons . 6,000 9 0 Woodcote Valley Road. 
Lewis . 5,960 0 O| FE, & E, Ies (accepted) . . £1,581 Bo 
Skidmore & McWhirter 5,858 10 oO 
Gay . 5,689 0 O DONINGTON. 
Tudor . 5,587 © ©} For additional classrooms, &c., at Grammar school. 
Smith . 5499 0 O Jas. RowELt, architect, Church Lane, Boston. 
Jenkins 5.449 0 O} Watson & Co. . - £1750 0 
Colborne 55397 2 7| Thompson & Sons : 1,520 0 
Wilks . 5,300, 0°20'}  "Rands:& Sonia', a 2 ame 1,495 0 
Davies . 5,088 0 oO Langley & Son : 1,383 11 
VAUGHAN, Tredegar (accepted ) 4,985 VO <0 Jessop . 1,344 0 
Sherwin & Son 1,342 90 
Mowbray 1,340 0 
CHELMSFORD. Greenfield 1,340 0 
For erection of post office. seas Son 1,339 oO 
Burtwell : 57 TAS 4-0 FO SEATS. 1,318 0 
Pardington & Son’ 07000220 MO ae es . 1,280 0 
Rayner : 6,875 0 0 Cat See res ee 1,269 Io 
Ritch @ Cox. Ags ae ADE, Boston (accepted ) 1,195 10 
Smith & Son 6,625 0 oO FROME. 
Bailey . 6,475 © o| For sewage-disposal scheme (Contract ENo. 1). Mr. FV 
Bennett 65A7'5..OL20 Jones, engineer, Frome. 
Wall ii : 6,330-..0..20 Chick, Carden & Co. . £4,758 9 
Dobson & Son 6.20720 a0 Neal : . 4,252 0 
Potter & Son 6,250, 21040 Coles 4,095 8 
Gowers : 6;250. 0 70 Lovell . , 3,892 18 
Mason & Son 6,250.4.0 20 Wort & Way 3,804 8. 
Chessum & Sons. 6,242 <0) <0 Hodder & Sons 3,730080 
Davey . 6;237,4°0 40 Bell & Sons . 3,579 0 
Minter . 6,168 o Oo Osenton 5 3,476 5 
Johnson 6,143 0 O| -IRELAND, Chippenham (accepted) « 3,106 15 
Hammond & Son 5,995 0.0 Riley. . : 3,088 8 
Parker & Son 5,719.40 00 Bird & Pippard 3,016 18 
Moss 5700. <0. 20 Macdonald 2,977 g 
Willmott 55597 2.0.20 Ash, 2,928 12 
BLAKE (accepted) . 5500 02 0 Cottlé 2,901 12 


SPRAGUE & C0. 


(LIMITED) 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &Cz 


“ TRUE-TO-SCALE” |ViGHTNING 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. CONDUCTORS. 


(Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. : 
R.’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO... Litd., 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


| Under Royal Patronage. Snstant Despatch. 


GALVANIZED — GALVANIZED 

WROT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 
for Gas, Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 
6,000 LARGE ‘ESTATES use my WIRE NETTINC, 


JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
‘Also PRESSED Smooth-faced ean ay 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND 
STOKE-ON- YD TILE vee LTD. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over & quarter of a century ago 
fixed. ; 


@re a8 good now as when first f. 


The Buttermere Green 


QUANTITIES, dc., LITHOGRAPHED 


Aceurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C 


Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price éd., post7d.s 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
' STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


Slate Company, Lid., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND), 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, * 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill,Cannon St., E.C. 


: ee: 1 2 ape. 
“DUNEDIN” 


galvanized Corrugated Roofll 


Best and Cheapest 


DEAD OR OPENING. 
Any LENGTH OF SuEEt TO 12 FT. LONG 
GUARANTEED WATERTIGHT. 


THOMAS SCOTT & 


Grassmarket, EDINBURGH 
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SUPPLEMENT 
| . _ ERITH. | HERTFORD. 
‘or painting and repairs at the Picardy schools. Mr. W. | yor additional buildings at the Hill. End asylum. Messrs. 
__ Ecerton, architect, Erith. G.T. Hinge& C 2 hi Westin 0 fs 
Gunning & Sons Lear i. 6 . T. Hine & Co., architects, Westminster. Quantities 
; McLean . 278 1 0 by Mr. L. A. Francis. 
Friday & Ling , ; : 260 13° 8 Flint i . £28,400 0 o 
| Kazax, Belvedere (accepted) . 227 10 O McCormick & Son 28,394 0 oO 
Appleby & Sons. 27,507 ‘O° -O 
FINCHLEY. Williams 4 gate oat eel 27640: 0.0 
or about 9,500 yards super of street works. Mr.C. J. Hyde & Co. : i : : . 27,467 0° 0 
JENKIN, oa Markham & Markham 27,389 0 O 
Killingback & Co. EV AGY a qoM me, Buchel 27.142 0 O 
Champness . : . 3,912 0 0 27,143 
Langley & Johnso 3,790 0 oO Elkins & Co. 29 Via Agis Oh sO 
Rogers & Co. 3,757 0 0 Longley & Co. 27,096 0 oO 
Bloomfield . 3.728 0-0 Hinkins & Sons. 27,035 15 8 
Bell & Son . 2504801 °O Spencer Santo & Co. . 26,799 oO Oo 
Free & Sons 3.454 © O| Miskin & Sons . : 26,645 Oo oO 
Iles 3459 0 0 Stephens, Bastow & Co. 26,598 O oO 
Adams . 3310 0 O| Lovatt , 26,574 0-0 
Truman . , : . 35299 9 90 Lawrance & Sons 26,549 0 O 
Gipgons, Leytonstone (accepted) . 3,228 0 O| King & Sons 26,502 0 oO 
| Bowen & Sons 26;389...0. .O 
HAMMERSMITH. | Perry & Co. 26,377 0. O 
or supplying and making a removable floor for swimming- | Salisbury & Sons 26,217 15 7 
bath. | Willmott & Sons 26,100 O Oo 
Sheffield Bros. . £1,088 0 o Howard. 25,996 90 oO 
Harrison & Spooner 1,032 8 2| Denhanr,_ . 25,940 0 O 
Dearing & Son 969 o o| Foster & Dicksee 251555 9 O 
Roome & Co. , : ; ‘ Segre oa), | Walk. 25,536 0 0 
Courtney & Fairbairn (recommended ) . 699 o o| Pattinson & Sons 25,301 2 3 
| Henson & Son 24,7 75 ON 15 
| Thorne 24,7541 07 0 
HEREFORD. Clark & Sons 24.7000" 10 
or reflooring assembly hall and enlargement of classroom | Honour & Son 24, RR Aa eee S 
at training college. Mr. G. H. Jack, county surveyor. Johnson & Co. 24,516 11 8 
Bevan & Hodges : : £104 10 o| Webster & Cannon 24,249 0 O 
Friend 4 93 0 o| Thomas & Edge. 24,000 O O 
Rowberry a Fairhead &.Son . 23,998 Oo oO 
Vaughan 70. 6, | Davies : : 22,903 0,-1.0 
Bott ‘ ; ; : : 67. 0 o| 14Willcock & Co. . 22,03 WelGe 3 1 
Wirxes, Hereford (accepied ) . 62 0 0 | Blake . : 23,910 0 O 


IARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


rous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


(RAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmi 


Glazed 
— Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


H. & A. B. AVELINE & CO., 


CATANIA, ITALY. 


Sicilian Asphalt Mine Owners. 
Exporters of 


ASPHALT ROCK; 
POWDER, MASTIC. 


Fe oS 


LONDON& 


/LANGISHIRE | 


LIVERPOOL. 


ao 
Liberal, Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


Capital, £2,280,000. 


EADING CASES for THE, ARCHITECT. 
1Rf Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus London, E.C. 


‘> | Ne 
L TELE7HON 


CON 


} WORKERS TN ALL METALS, } 
(ARCHITECTORAL , ECCLESIASTICAL_,| 
& CONSTRUCTIONAL WORK > SSF | 
== 


-STArr ORDSHIRE. 


WE SOLICIT YOOK ENQUIRIES. 


ie as 
ADU 


LOTTI 


me AANA AT 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HERTFORD—continued. KIRBYMOORSIDE. 
Lawrence & Son . : . . £23,585 © ©]| For providing and laying of about 6 miles of 4 in 
Moss & Sons, Ltd., Loughborough (recom- Pt aches and 2 a AG &c., cast-iron water 
mended) . j eh PU . . - 23,349 7 4 32 miles of branches, with specials, valves, hydran 
Colborne . : . , . . - 23,223 7 3 &c. Mr. J. E. Parker, engineer, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Brown & Son... : : . - 23,169 © O| Ashley. ass : é yale pe . 53,633 6 
Drever : ; : 5 3 : eke 2,222.00 Matthews . : s ’ 4 ; 3,307 14 
Firth: : b : : ; , - 3,256 aie 
HOVE. Jowett Bros. 5 : : : : . 3,25 0cem 
For external painting, &c., and other works at Ellen Dolman . : . : . : - 3,128.55 
Street schools, and the committee’s offices. Mr. H. H. Dean . . . . aS . » 2,930 10 
Scott, borough surveyor. Mackay & Son. . . . . - 2,872 17 
Grafham. : : ; Q 5 : KIS? oO sO Baker . . . : . . . » 2,830 13 © 
Diplock . : ; ; : 5 : Pen 6 Ok Sacdl 6 Parkin & Co. . . . . . - 2,829 4 
Gates & Sons . é : : : y 3.97 10 (70 Bushey & Sons . . . . . - 2,765 0 
Leney , 2 z : > 5 j a O22 1104.0 McLaren C ° 4 ; . é ° 2,651 16 
OLLIVER & Sons, Brighton (accepted) . hee 7 O eco Crawford . . . . : . » 2,640 15 
Hudson & Sons . : : eae A . 2,63 30mm 
HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING. Morey & Sons, Keighiey (accepted) .. . + 2,493 17 
For laying outfall sewer on the High Newport, Silksworth, : 5; 
building estate. 
Hudson & Sons. : 3 ; ‘ NE S2Rh Or 90. 
Carrick ©. : d : : : ; oe GUS ob ty O LEDBURY. 
CuHatr & Co., Sunderland (accepted) . - 496 10 o| For making-up Back Lane. Mr. R. G. Gurney, surveye 
Surveyor’s estimate ; : 475 90 0 Ledbury. 
McCann . F : ; ‘ ; ; . 4789 0 
IPSWICH. ae ae 
For erection of stables at sanitary authority’s yard. Mr. E. Cement Products (Bowen’s patent) : 377 
BuckuHam, borough surveyor. _- James, Colwall (accepted ) ‘ . : - 348 19 
Roper. ; ; ; 3 , ; S57 2s 20. 
Grayston. ' ; ; ; ; 2 oY 2480 177 26 
Cubitt & Gotts 5 ‘ : ‘ ‘ 1 14360180 VO 
Cundall . F : . : : : WAZS 21070 LEWES. 
Borrett . . : : . . : * 425 © © For alterations to the Infirmary boiler-house and laundry. 
eee ° . . : : . ; ; ne i Smitu & Son, Brighton (accepted). : . 4705 0 
Rineeiie : ; ; : ; sa o o| For erecting an additional storey in the Infirmary and r 
Grimwood & Sons . ‘ : : : . “E38 Qn O20 flooring. : 
Green. ’ ya88 uote Bostet Bros., Brighton (accepted ) . : esac! 
Fisk & Co. , ; ; , 4 ; . 382 0 0| For repairs to children’s homes. 
GayForp, Ipswich (accepted) . I 3 BOUL E vata (6) Hammonp, Lewes (accepted) . : : . £184 17 


The ““MASTA” Patent Improved ) 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLAB 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound= 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDG! 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. Pie. mia. 
Architects are’ desired to specify Willesdex 2.Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next & 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


e 


AO TUBE MANUF NCTURERS WOLWERHANPT ON_STALEORDSIRE 


Expert in Photography © 
| nected with LIGHT AND A 
| RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIL 


vchitectural : Photographer, _- TIONS, BOUNDARIES, & 


Thirty years’ experience. : Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photogtaphs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 TH E GROVE, ; WAN DSWO RTH, S.W. Telephone: 327 ee 


— 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON. LONDON—continued. 
for painting and redecoration of town hall, Stoke Newing- | For building front premises for Boardmans, Stratford, E. 
ton. é 
Messrs. Gro. Barnes & Son, architects, 5 Clement’s 
eee 14885 0 Inn, W.C. 
Meee CC (tC, tC] CR 8 8]. McCormick & Sons - £14,987 9 © 
oe ; ; } : : ‘ Banhae a Lawrance & Sons 14,932 0 0 
Mitedes . ; ; t ; L 7 an ee Carmichael : BIT 3. O02 OO 
Meimett . : ; : : : Sie ee Greenwood, Ltd. ‘ Be ES OF OM Oy -'C 
oe : pe aes F. & H. F. Higgs : ; Mme ES Oho | O74. 0 
en & Ss * 7 ; Wallis & Sons, Ltd. . 13,540 | .0)0 
Stapleton ons ee iien e We: 220 0 0 Tebdsense: Cauete eae ee 
or painting and decorating Shoreditch town hall, Old Eplnney yeas, Ltd. apie rie 
Street, E.C. Mr. T. L. Husrzer, borough surveyor. Hollows aa ae 7 4 x 
Fryers, Ltd. S ; : : - £1,483 6 2 Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. . : 2 12/5240) Oo 
Pritchard & Son . ; : . . - 1,210 0 0 Chessum & Sons : : : ; * pF 2,5 b5e Oew O 
Dudley . : : . . - 1,167 0 0 Battley, Sons & Holness . s 7 0 12)4 7 Fen 
ene - Harris. F ; : Mb 1Ony 10%" O Jerram : 12,426 0 Oo 
Killby & Gayford ? , ; £ at E.O70.*0" .O M t i ; 
Woollaston & Co. ; é : : j 965 11 8 NE ger ed) Po cee tie 
Jarvis & Sons. : : : : ‘ 940 0 oO 4 : : 
Boekbinder . . ; : / f } 930 0 oO For the supply, delivery and erection of seventy-eight 
De Jong & Coy. : 3 : : ; 925°, On 0 feeder pillars required for the electrification of portions 
Spiers & Pond . ‘ : : 3 : glo 0 oO of L.C.C. tramways. 
McArthur & Co. . . . . . . 9057970. 0 General Electric Co. £3,827 15 oO 
Staines & Son. , . . . . 859 0 oO Kelvin & James White Rene Wh he Boake: 
McCarthy . . : . : : 792 90 0 Wenham & Waters 2 O77 en O. 
Aldin Bros. & Davies . . . . . Li Ane OF 30 Western Electric Co. 2,569 6 6 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . : : ‘ ‘ 700") GO) -O Johnson & Phillips ; : 2,535 1. 3 
Campbell, Smith & Co. , . . 666 0 0o Brush Electrical Engineering Co. : hie eS ee ae O 
CAMPBELL & Curistmas (accepted ) : ; 650 0 oO Cox-Walkers .)) RAVO Gy 0 
4 supply and erection of three penstocks, &c., on the pe ae aa ¥ > 
southern low-level sewer at Heathwall, Kennington | Taiveresl Flecrical Manufacturing Cores: nes lag 
Cross, and Old Kent Road. Callender’s Cable and Construction Co. 5 235 Sutss Oo 
Cochrane ; : ; : : : .4790 0 O Blackwell & Co. . : ; J 2 ZO4R TOL E 
Waller & Son. ; , : . : 770. OF. 0 Henley’s Telegraph Works Co. 4 - a e2t304gt 29g 
Glenfield & Kennedy . : . : EA Ot CO Dick, Kerr & Co. . F ‘ , EZ 4RIO® 5 
Hunter & English . . : : , G0 «09.0 Spagnoletti & Co. 2,178 15 oO 
Blakeborough & Soris we Ta0n On O44, Scott & Cour 2,154 17 6 
Ashton, Frost & Co., Blackburn (recom- British Insulated and Helsby Cables, “Ltd, 
mended ) ‘, : : 3 ; ; POON OF. O Prescot (recommended). é 1,896 3 0 


birongest and most durable known. ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS, 
onger life than any other. CONTRACTORS, 


SURVEYORS, &c. 


Slating present roofs or 
Re-instating those of large 
Town Buildings or Country 
Houses, should write‘ for 
— Particulars, &c., to — 


\ffords best value of any slate produced. 
"he first cost is the last. 

vd a 

economical ; fire, frost, acid and weather-resisting. 


. HOLME-SUMNER, 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


Telephone No.: 95 Westminster. Telegraphic Address: “‘ Porbeagle, London.” 


*“SYOBY [BOLIpuyAD 
497BM 10H 947 JO S129nposjuT [eULSIIO ayy 


trated Sheet, showing gaclication: of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent oa request. 


IST of ART PLATES published in “THE ARCHITECT” will be 
- on application to GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., Publishers, 
é Imperial Buildings,’ Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


Have you a 


“ SMOKY 
‘« CHIMNEY 2 


The Patent 20th Century’ 


“KING” 
CHIMNEY COWL 


is guaranteed to cure 
any Smoky Chimney. 


NO CURE — NO PAY. 
Asused by H.M. War Office. 
E. G. WRIGHT 


Ventilating and Sanitary 
Specialist and Chimney Expert,. 


Guildford, Surrey.’ 
Mention this Journal. 


_NEWELS, BALUSTERS, 
HANDRAILS. 


_TURNERY AND‘ MOULDINGS 


of every description. 


Write for Price List . . 
YOUNG, 
1, 3, and 5 Virginia Road, 
Bethnal Green, 


‘LONDON, E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON —continued. LONDON—coniinued., 


; ete . ae erection of stores for the Edmonton Co-operat; 
For alterations, additions and repairs to school buildings, For ere Perati 


5 aie Society, High Road, Tottenham. Mr. H. Srymo 
Paradise Street, Rotherhithe. , CoucHMAN, architect, ‘Tottenham. 
Hall & Jacobs. : sae : . 41,808 o o 
; i ts Dearing & Sone ; : al. £31097 ey 
Hollingsworth — . : . g pelos Snewin Bros. & Co. . : ‘ : 2,992 oO 
Patman & Fotheringham . ; : als OYE: O20 Thomas ; : ; | 2.080eme 
Holloway _ . ; : : : Be NS Shurman & Sons. i 4 : é .. 2,970mmm 
Thames Joinery Co. 3 : : ; tl {OB EO GO 
Prior 1,646 16. 6 Christie A : Z ; : e - 2,953. a6 
Staines 4 ; ; ; ated Sl O64 G i OXCO ieee : ‘ : ; ’ 2 ; i Be ‘ 
Falkner & Sons . y ; y : pnp a aioe AO Brand, Pettit & Co. : ‘ 3 2,752 fe) 
Pace be sihoriie rs. : ; j : » 21,4850 &O ; , 
d, Pettit & C iis Mattock Bros. : 2,749 Oo 
ee eee Coen ; pete eh Os PaTMAN & F OTHERINGHAM, Lr. (accepted es 2,723 
Bee ; : ; ; : are Rogers , : é : . 2,034 
Castle & Son : , 3 f ; epee Let 20 pO 
Hubbard. ‘ j ; 2 ; ; ee o o| For cleaning or painting L. GC C schools. 
Nash. . : 3 SL ROS erOgo oF enders recommended for acceptance. 
PActenaerae English . : ; é 5,364.00 Lole & Co.— The Marlborough school, 
Martin, Wells & ‘Cor a ; A : BELA etek net oo ao) Chelsea . . . £630 0 
Galease : ; i ‘ Seats 70 OBO Triggs—New Road school, Clapham : . 608 36 
White & Co! , : ; : : SEM IB7O 250. Sims — The Chaucer (including special 
Mills. : x ; ; : > S625 3735 200 school), Bermondsey . . 406 o 
Calnan & Sons . : : : é (a BO 20.00 Haydon & Sons — Hague Street school, 
Wallsgrove . ; 5 ‘ cA sBBO5L0 sae Bethnal Green . 421 0 
Loasby SiGainon: : ; ; , . 1,332.0 0 Willmott — Gainsborough “Road school, 
SHORTER & Co. (accepted) . A ee beris RUT Roiene ph 070) Hackney. 430 0 
Willmott—Hackney Downs Secondary school, 

For the supply of special trackwork (points and crossings) Hackney . 359 0 
required for the electrification of the tramways from | Vigor & Co.—Essex Street school (including 
Beresford Square, Woolwich, to Wickham Lane, pupil- teacher centre, Mile End . 262 0 
Plumstead, on the overhead trolley system. Bristow & Eatwell—Kilburn Lane school, 

Lloyd & Co... ; ; : : St s205 Owe Paddington. 415 10 

- Allen & Co. . : f ; : ; 21,064 oe 0 Young—Peckham Secondary school, Peck- 
Hadfield Steel mst Nae Sheffield ham . 237° 0 

(recommended ) . : 967 5 fe) Foxley ae: Rengeno Town Secondary aie 
Burghley Road junior girls’ school, St. 

For providing shelter at Ruskin Park, Denmark Hill. Pancras 323, 
Harding & Son F ; : 5 : 39 2k IFO W. & C. Brown—The Earlsfield school (in- 
Lapthorne & Co. . : : 5 . » PhT3S StO2NO cluding iron buildings), Wandsworth « 355 >a 
Pee 5 : 5 ‘ : ; WADI Gre 0 Garrett & Son—West Hill school, Wands- — 

oughton ; 227 OO worth . - 4009s 
Garrett & Son, 83 Balham Hill, S.W. (recom- Barker—Deal Street school, Whitechapel . ~ 200s 
mended)  , ; BP St Uy sae ae 6) Fenn—Bostal Lane school, Woolwich - 2. “3205s 
sSSsSsSsSsSanana9>9M9aDaa@99@ma9aaSmMSSS 
MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCH 
Py a w ; L D BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN ; - BAY ots FARRINGDON R 
a | bs Telegrams, * “Snewin, London.” LON Telephone 274 
ee enna seem na, 


For the effectual Protection and Pres 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, V 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls, Imparts z 
Colour to Oak Fencing, Can be Varni 


Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins F: 


§ London Agents— . Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


Pes peciirtswietsta ek Ger ‘JOHN H. FULLER & CO.; Ltd., minster Mills, READI 


Registered 
TRADE MAR 


BATH & ‘PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS, 


“QUARRIES 
MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN , 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


CORNGRIT, WESTWOOD GROUND, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, HARTHAM PARK i 
BRADFORD, ana the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
ns PORTLAND. 
OFFICES BAT once Bare go “se LONDON DEPOTS: 
te, la C.W R . WESTBOURNE PARK 
LIVERPOOL: CIC Flua Pye L&SWR. NINE ELMS S¥ 


(132 CROSVENOR® RE, PIMLICO 


MANCHESTER 
TRAFFORD PARK 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 


for eo ea WATERPROOFING 
EXCHANGE St EAST. 


and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


bd 
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LONDON —continued. SHENSTONE. 
‘or the supply, delivery and erection of overhead electrical | For the construction of sewerage and sewage-disposal 
equipment required for the tramways from Beresford works. Mr. W. E. Rocers, engineer, Rugeley. 

Square, Woolwich, to Wickham Lane, Plumstead. D. & C. Macdonald £2 093 I5 oO 
Smith . ; : . - : : PLZ O02) OT I Sharp & Sons. ; ; ’ ; ZOGTeISE § 
Fry Bros. . : . 2,811 18 6 Smith . : ‘ : : : ; pehQsa-73 °° 7 
British Insulated and Helsby Cables . Ge? 0522 10n.9 Mason . : ' ; ; - 94,894 13. 5 
Blackwell & Co. . , : ee T eG) 3 Hardy, Bate & Co: ; : : ; -) 1,008 k 7") Oo 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co. P2389" 0% 6 Dean & Co. : : : F : ; a gzO3es pe O 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd. (recommended) <0, 2320 de 2 Oakley é ; . : ; M i 1,739 12° 7 
‘or the supply and delivery of one 5-ton and one 3-ton Cottle . : : : : : ; . 1,653%.0. o 

overhead travelling crane for the central car-repair Goodall : : ; : : ; WEL SOVETSE. O 

depot. Reading : : : : 4 : - 1,579 0 0 
Broadbent & Sons : : : : - 41,305 ..0. o'| Willmott... : : . - 1,565 0 oO 
Applebys : , A é 4 ‘ pee ie27On- OL O Ward & Tetley .. - ; - i 1 534s 3 
Spencer & Co. . : F : PT 2400 0-0 Barker Bros. : ; : : i «ES Tore oO 
Ransoms & Rapier. - ahr: z00 and 1,370 0 o Law . , . : , : : . ¥,4604.0° 0 
Higginbottom & Mannock, Holmes : : ‘ : : : ‘. 1A 3 

Manchester (recommended ) RitOe Oa: F,2054, On 0 Manton 3 : : : ; “ak, 400 0? 6 
or extensions and alterations at Maltina bakery. Mr. W. Holmes & Son . . - 1,398 5 © 

EcERTON, architect, Erith. Barry, Radcliff-on- -Trent (accepted ae #515320 MOnoe 
Wiles & Son ; ; : ; , “£7 683 9 6 Blewitt . . - 1,269 10 5 
Hoare & Son ‘ 5 : é : 7,.2306.0°; 0 
Friday & Ling . 5 . 4 : 287,220.95 O.~-0 . corn tamerone 
Courtney & Fairbairn . ; : , . 6,933 0 ©o| For covering the engineering yard at Hartley University 
Thomas & Edge . : Ne. 20.5 O11, 0 College. 

Gunninc & Sons, Erith (accepted ) 4 «2 80,5224 O° O DYER & Son. (accepted) . . . . . 4650 0 Oo 
or painting, &c., at Harrow Road infirmary. Mr. E. | For works of repair at the College. 

How ey Sim, architect, 14 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. BacsHaw & Sons (accepted ) . . . .£172 10 0 
Hilborn ‘ : 5 ‘ ah 1,100 0 oO 
Dearing & Son . : : ; . 623 eK TORQUAY. : 
Burnell & Sons . ; 3 : : : 551 10 O| For erection of a lounge at the Imperial hotel. :. Messrs. 
Boekbinder . : 7 7 ; : : 490 0 O Watson & Watson, architects, Torquay. 

Brock . : . : : ; eed 7s 15, -O'- ' Watson cSonmy. : 6 : ; . £1,975 0:0 
Woollaston & Co. : : ; ; ; 453 4 0 Smerdon . f : : ; : 1 1,966: 15: 20°. 
Foxley : ; ; ; : F ; ALOe OO Vanstone. : : i : fi ite CATJOTOs£ OF: 0% 
Fryers : é : A : , ; 425.°0 Oo Rowland . : : é i ; .. 28878 TOUo 
Jarvis & Lello. A y j , : Be 7 On lO Yeo & Sons. : A : : i SaemhyS70'2'0: 40 
Warburton & Son ‘ : ; 2 ' 7p OO Narracott . 5; ; : ; . piEs 832) > O20 
Troy & Co. . : ; : : ; ‘ 370: 0 O Mumford . 5 : : : _ 5 et795~::0'...0 
Flower Bros. ; S46):15),..0 Bovey & Son ; : ‘ S416780. Das 
SaBey & Son, 3 St. Peter’s St, N. ‘(accepted). ZEZA ONO BiakeE, Plymouth (accepted) . ; : PRA Oe 010) heb 0 BEAT») 


Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd. 


The Latest Material for Architectural Facing 


BURMANTOFTS’ 


~* MARMO” 


_for internal and external work — 


: Similar in appearance to Italian Marble. 


Inspection of samples by Architects respectfully invited. 


igri one > & 3 Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 


; 
a 
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na 


TUNBRIDGE. 
For bungalow at Withyham. Mr. Watrter Kirk, architect, 
Withyham. 
Waters 5 AL 297420. 90 


Connor Bros., Crowborough (accepted) 1,18770°0 


WESTON-RHYN. 


For erection of village institute. Messrs. Doucras & 
MINSHULL, architects, Chester. 
Matthews. : : ; ; ; Me Ay ee ohh ce) 
Browne: Morton . . 3 : 5 wT OAS A To AO 
Mayers & Co. : : : : : eA OR LO > TO. 
McLellan Bros. . : ; ; : + SAN75 O20; 80 
Browne : 2 : ¢ : 4 oo eG 2 Dee OO 
Thomas : ‘ : : : : 1 500 ah 4 
Williams & Son . 5, : ; : Es hOl sO c90 
FELTON, Oswestry (accepted) é : » Seanad eae 
YNYSHIR. 

For erection of vestry and classrooms, with minister’s house. 
Evans Bros. . . d Z . 142.272 <fOu 0 
Davies . : : 4 ss OO ROL NO 
RICHARDS, Ynyshir (accepted) ; ; 1/975 3104.0 


Tue Staffordshire County Council at their last meeting 
agreed on the acceptance of the tender of Messrs. T. & 
E, Cooke, Congleton, for 6,4882 for the erection of the new 
Council school at Biddulph; also the tender of Messrs. 
James Heath & Sons, of Leek, for 3,129/. for the erection of 
the Biddulph Moor Council school. The architect sub- 
mitted sketch [plans for Talke new Council school, and it 
was resolved to amend the plans by making provision for 
cookery instruction. The architect’s sketch plans for 
Talke (Butt Lane) new Council school showing provision for 
300 older children and too infants, for Brockmoor new 
Council school (268 boys), for Tutbury new Council school 
(208 girls and 100 infants) and for Shelfield (Brownhills) 
Council-school (416 older children) were approved. 


SCHOOL HOOKS. 


As over 200,000 “ Schola” cloak-room hooks have be 
fitted in 200 schools and institutions, it may appear to 
enlarging on the evident by stating that these fittings 
widely known and appreciated as a means for economisj 
space and improving the sanitary conditions of elog 
rooms, where a large number of articles of wearing appa 


are deposited at one time. The list of public buildings s 
fitted is a formidable one, including the new General Po: 
Office, Liverpool, for i M. Office of Works; churche 
schools, infirmaries, banks, &c. The accompanying illus 
tration is testimony to the strength of the hooks. Th 
manufacturers are Messrs. Brookes & Co., Ltd., 4 Cateato 
Street, Manchester. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Se 


BRIGHTON ELECTRICITY WORKS. 


Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 
Brown & Co, peat 


i EDINBURGH 


a Office: 2.5L Andrew 


ot x, Andrew Steel Wo tks, 


nade Works, 
Easter Road. 


cast’ Greenwich, Se 


IMANCHESTE | 


Office: 5 Bath Stre mn 
Pinkston Works, 
Port Dundas, 


ACE ENS 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ESIASTICAL COMMISSION BUILDING, GROSVENOR ROAD, 
WESTMINSTER. 


TIONS TO WICKHAM HALL, KENT: ENTRANCE FRONT. 


RLEY CROFT, NEAR RINGWOOD: NEW EAST WING, 


ft. GEORGE’S CHURCH, FORDINGTON, DORCHESTER. 


TRADE NOTES. 


+ Roap schools, Maidenhead, have been ventilated 
“Boyle” natural system under the direction of 
|. Shrewsbury, architect, Maidenhead. 

directors of John Oakey & Sons, Ltd., have declared 
im dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum 
Irdinary shares for the six months ending June 3o. 
ds payable on September 2. 


Norwich Town Council have approved the recom- 
on of the sewerage and irrigation committee that the 
of the Columbian Fireproofing Company, Ltd., of 
William Street, London, E.C., to construct and lay 
h reinforced concrete rising main on the “ Bonna” 
in accordance with the specification prepared by 
engineer for 9,988/.,, be accepted. It was stated that 
unt was several hundred pounds less than the esti- 
the city engineer. 

E. C. Youne, of Bethnal Green, has contributed to 
‘den City exhibition at Letchworth a variety of 
in whitewood, hardwoods, pine planks, mahogany ; 
riptions of square and round turning, especially 
and balusters, handrails, mouldings of almost every 
ion, three-ply in great variety, compoboard, over- 
redestal seats, dining-table legs. A specialty is 
ne picture hanging rail at 56. per 1oo feet. Also 
balusters, &c. 


Westminster .City Council proposes to acquire, for 
mnection with the disposal of refuse, the freehold 
srosvenor Canal and some adjoining property at a 
0,000/, : 


me 
* 
Mar. 


TRUCTIONS — 


hear 


: a ey 


ee 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


Ir is an exacting test for a shopfitter to prepare a shop 
for a jeweller. The contents being valuable and limited in 
size, care must be taken that they are not oppressed by the 
massiveness of the cases which contain them. At the same 
time safety has to be secured. Lightness and strength are 
among the first requirements. Beauty of form is also 
desirable, but it must be kept within bounds, for there 
should be no rivalry. Indeed, some jewellers appear to 
think that their wares should only be exhibited amidst a 
halo of artificial light, which would appear as supplementary 
but yet as allied to the gold and precious stones. The 
catalogue of Messrs. Parnall & Sons, Ltd., Bristol, reveals 
the anxiety to insure that whatever is exhibited shall be 
seen under the most advantageous conditions. They have 
avoided massiveness unless when it is required for the 
fronts of counters, and then care is taken by the adoption 
of panels to impart variety and light and shade. The 
woodwork is generally mahogany or other hard wood 
French polished. In some cases the bases are covered with 
hammered copper. Plate-glass is mainly used for the 
shelves as well as for the parts through which the valuables 
will be seen. The glass is sometimes bent, which allows 
variety and is, moreover, convenient in crowded shops. 
The workshops of the firm have been lately extended and 
electric motive-power and the latest woodworking machinery 
have been introduced in them. All that skill and experi- 
ence, in combination with capital, can accomplish is avail- 
able for the representatives of one of the most important of 
businesses, 


WE have received the catalogue of Mr. S. H. Heywood, 
electric-power engineer, of Reddish, near Stockport, manu- 
facturer of electric pulley-blocks, &c. The advantage of 
the electric pulley-blocks is that one man can do the same 
amount of work in less time than it takes three by the old 
hand pulley-blocks, and that no skilled labour is required 
in using them. Mr. Heywood informs us that they are 
being extensively adopted in shipyards, locomotive, electrical 
and general engineering works, and that in these days when 
so much attention is being drawn to labour-saving devices 
the adoption of the electric pulley-blocks should not be 
overlooked. 


INFORCED CONCRETE KAHN TRUSSED BARS 


KAHN BARS 


\ FOR 
BEAMS, COLUMNS, 


F LNroLs, FLooas, 


&e, 


To ensure the success of your designs you need 


Members Rigidly Attached to the Main Bar. 


SEND FOR A HANDBOOK AND YOU. WILL SEE THE REASON. 


oe “ 


a 


. 


> TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., Ltd., 
___ 53 CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
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VARIETIES. 


Pians are to be prepared and forwarded by the Lexden 
and Winstree Guardians, Essex, for the proposed increase 
of infirmary accommodation. 

Tue contractor for the new library and public offices 
about to be erected at Llanidloes is Mr. Lloyd, of Rhayader, 
as announced in an earlier issue. Messrs. Shayler & Ridge, 
of Oswestry, were the successful architects in a recent com- 
petition. 

Tue Willesden Board of Guardians have decided to 
build a new workhouse and receiving home for children, 
and application has been made to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow the money required. Three 
ratepayers’ associations in the parish are opposing the 
scheme. 

Tue Morecambe Town Council have decided, by four- 
teen votes to four, to take over and electrify the present 
traction on the sea front. One member said horse trams 
were an attraction and suited invalid visitors. The esti- 
mated cost of the reconstruction and electrification is 
46,000/. 

IMPROVEMENT schemes under the Labourers’ Acts have 
been made by the Ballinrobe District Council at a total 
estimated cost of 61,3807; Westport District Council, 
20,3414. 7s., and Killala District Council, 17,4592. 1os. Com- 
prehensive schemes are also in course of preparation by 
the five other district councils in the county. 

TuE streets and buildings committee of the Edinburgh 
Town Council have agreed to recommend the widening of 
the bridge at Milton Road, Portobello, in view of the North 
British Railway Company doubling their line there. The 
estimated cost is 1,200/., and the superiors have intimated 
their willingness to pay a fourth of the cost. 

A NEw sensation has been provided at the Balkan States 
Exhibition at Earl’s Court. It has in it something of the 
great wheel, the switchback and the water chute, but’ is 
unlike either. The orbit of the larger wheels which carry 
the car is eccentric, and imparts a peculiar movement which 
is undoubtedly popular. It is the invention of Mr. Robt. H. 
Bishop, and the framework and mechanism, which is in- 
genious, has been set up by Messrs. Hawksley, the well- 
known engineers. 


MARION & CO., sd tl 22, 29 


the Blue Process for Plan Copying 
MARION’S 


has stood the test of over half a century Sail 
is still superior to all others. 
over the world ee Tracings require to be copied. Anyone can 
work it—exposure to light and washing in water being all that is needed. 


Price List and Samples on application— 


A meEeETING of the Street Noise Abateme; 
mittee was held on Saturday, at which it was st 
the motor-omnibus and traction-engine : traffic ha 
course of two years depreciated the value of house. 
in London to the extent of fully 6,000,000/., whil 
week was adding thousands of pounds to the loss 
being incurred by property owners. 


Tue Metropolitan Water Board have just app 
estimate of 30,000/. in respect of pumping mz 
houses, &c., at Walton, on the recommendatio; 
works ‘and stores committee. It was also decic 
some discussion as to designs to erect a water tow 
Board’s land at Shooter’s Hill, the estimate for 
struction being 5,000/. 


Mr. L. V. Harcourt, appointed by the Board: 
to inquire as to the probability of the river Di 
damaged by the operations proposed under the Bir 
Water Bill, says any abstraction .of water in th 
reaches would damage the tidal part of the Dee, but 
be remedied by dredging the river at an estimate< 
3162. a year. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the London Cotiagy 
after a long discussion upon the merits and demeri 
Council’s works department, the highways commit 
authorised to obtain tenders from selected firms, 
with sealed estimates from the works committe 
considered concurrently—for the erection of | 
portion of the central car repair depot, the Tooti: 
ways sub-station and the first portion of the Bow ti 
car shed. 


Tue Mexborough Secondary school authorit 
adopted the final plans of the new school prepare 
architect, Mr. J. E. Knight. The estimated cos 
building, including furnishing, fittings and bounda 
is 15,300/., while the price of the site is 2,200/. Th 
is to accommodate 346 scholars, which ‘works ou 
building cost at 36/7 per head. Mr. Lee pointed 
the whole price per head was 50/. The architect; 
at Bishop Auckland and Castleford, where similar 
were being erected, the cost per head on the 
amounted to 37/7. The plans were approved. 


and all kinds of 


PHOTOGRAP 
APPARATL 
and SUNDRI 


Write for particu 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


It is_in use all 


By Appointment to their Majesties the ing and Queen. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, LT 


Manufacturers of DRAUGHTSMEN’S HEXAGON CAKE WATER COL¢ 
RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


Architects and Bnaneers are invited to test the new— 


ENGINEERS’ CARTRIDGE DRAWING PAPER. 


(Watermarked : Engineers’, W. & N., Ltd.) 
TO BE OBTAINED OF. THE PRINCIPAL. DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS THROUGHOUT |THE. . 


Samples post free. 


“It works admirably 
takes ink and colou 
very well indeed.” 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITEC 


Price Two Shillings 


Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E 
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“Model Cottage Exhibition at Wincobank, Sheffield, 
ve forty-two cottages, divided into three classes, 
cottages will contain two bedrooms, with living- 
id scullery, and must be built for 1752. ; class B will 
ree bedrooms, and will cost 200/.; while the third 
ll include a parlour, with 225/ fixed as the maximum 
The exhibition will be opened during this week. On 
§the members of the International Housing Con- 
ill make a special visit. 


Board of Trade report on the state of employment 
iany, just issued, says that in May there was a con- 
‘ong demand for labour in the principal industries, 


zes in consequence showed an upward tendency. 
teh to the F oreign Office states that after the lock- 
| been declared in Berlin on May 18 work was 
on only on those buildings where men were paid 
ob, or where danger to life inight result from a 
(. In order to compel the workmen to yield, the 
»d mortar works bound themselves to supply mortar 
sontractors who had received permission from the 
4s’ organisation to continue working. On the 
nd, the workpeople decided only to work for those 
ors who agreed to fix the working day at 83 hours 
ay 80 pfennigs (92¢.) per hour. 


ateresting housing scheme has been placed before 
watives of a large Dundee shipbuilding firm. 
ig to a circular issued by them on Saturday, it is 
dto erect within a few minutes’ car ride from the 
wellings suitable for artisans and clerks. The 
will be semi-detached and detached two-flat 
,each having ground to the extent of about Io poles 
in front as a garden and in rear as a bleaching 
The houses could either be purchased or rented. 
atter event the annual charge would be merely 
t to cover expenses and give a very small per- 
on the cost. ‘The object of the circular is to test the 
ty of the idea, the employés being asked to state 
they are in favour of the scheme, whether they 
ent the house at from 12/. to 20/7, per annum, or 
= right out, and whether they have any practical 
ons to offer. 


THE general purposes committee of the Holborn Borough 
Council state that a nuisance having been reported at 
No. 112 Oxford Street, it was discovered that it was due to 
the fact that in the course of repair to the main sewer in 
New Oxford Street, some two and a half years ago, the out- 
let from the drain in question was bricked up by the work- 
men of the London County Council, the drain being sup- 
posed to be what is technically known as “dead.” The 
committee are of opinion that henceforward, before any old 
drains are bricked up, greater care than appears to have 
been exercised in the present case should be taken to dis- 
cover where the drainage of the adjoining premises really 
does discharge itself, and a communication to this effect has 


been addressed to the engineer of the London County 
Council, 


At the Wesleyan Conference on the 2oth inst. Mr. R. W. 
Perks, M.P., said he was in a position to make a statement 
with reference to their site at Westminster and the church 
house. The cost of the site had been altogether 360,000/. 


They had already sold land to the value of 200,000/., and 
they had still left 35,000 square feet for their own purposes, 


‘which was five times as large as the site of the mission- 


house. They had been paid 100,000/.,and they would have 
another 100,000/. within twelve months; they had stiil 
land that they expected would sell for 100,o00/, The net 
result was that they hada site at Westminster that was 
worth 250,000/. which had cost them 60,o00/. They had 
got out the foundations, and as the result they had been 
able to let contracts for the erection of buildings up to the 
floor on the most advantageous terms, and.the work would 
be begun on the 22nd inst. and completed in about twelve 
months. 


Mr. H. SHetrorp Bipwett, M.Inst. C.E., attended at the 
Birmingham Council House on Tuesday, on behalf of the 
Local Government. Board, to conduct an inquiry relative to 
applications by the Birmingham Tame and Rea District 
Drainage Board for sanction to borrow money for the pur- 
pose of sewage disposal. It was explained that in 1903 the 
Board adopted the bacteriological system of treating sewage, 
and an experimental bed of one acre was laid down. There 


= Cast-Iron 
ctional Boiler 


Heating Power, 
to 5,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. 


GE COTTON & 60, 


_ LIMITED, 
-TORIA BOILER WORKS, 
MES CHAPEL, Cheshire. 


- 
oO tactors to His Majesty’s Government. 
leg Stams: Cotton, Holmes Chapel.’ 


Patent Independent 
Trentham Boiler 


NO BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 


All Flues internal and entirely surrounded by water. 


Heating Power, 1,000 to 10,000 feet of 4-inch Pipes. 
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were now 152 acres of beds. One acre was capable of | via the Great Eastern Railway Company’s Briti: 
dealing with 750,000 gallons of sewage per day, and the | Mail Harwich-Hook of Holland route. A corric 
normal flow of sewage was 24,000,000 gallons. Therefore | with vestibuled carriages, dining and breakfast eg 
they were now only able to oxidise half the normal flow. | on the Hook of Holland service between Lon 
They were anxious to improve the existing conditions, and | Harwich. From the Hook of Holland through — 
to lay down a further seven acres. For this purpose the | and restaurant cars are run in the North and South 
Board desired to obtain sanction to borrow 45,000/. The | express trains to Cologne, Bale and Berlin, reaching 
new beds would be an extension of the existing beds, and | at noon, Bale and Berlin in the evening. For 
the work would be adjoining. They asked that the repay- | venience of passengers tickets dated in advance 
ment of the loan be extended over a period of thirty years. | obtained at the Liverpool Street Station Continenta 
and Booking Offices. The Danish Royal Mail ste 
the Forenede Line of Copenhagen will leave Ha 
Esbjerg (on the west coast of Denmark) on August 
returning August 6 and 7.. The General Steam N. 
Company’s steamers will leave Harwich on July 
August 3 for Hamburg, returning August 4 and 7 


Tue chairman of the Worcestershire County Council at 
the last meeting, calling attention to the requirements of 
the new education code, said it was probable that no schools 
would be recognised except on the 10 feet basis of accom- 
modation instead of the existing 8 feet, which will neces- 
sitate a large expenditure by managers of non-Provided 
schools. If they were unable to find the money the County 
Council would have to take over the schools or. build new 
ones. Of the 250 schools in the county, H.M. inspector 
had already reported twenty-one for overcrowding, usually HAVE YOU SEEN ABOUT YOUR HOLID. 
in the infants’ departments ; fifteen. school premises were Is the title of a pictorial poster by which the Great 
defective and would necessitate heavy expenditure ; in five Railway Company draws the public attention 
cases new schools would have to be built, or they would arrangements for the holiday season, and an exami 
lose the grants ; and in fifty-three cases orders had been their A B C programme demonstrates that this ent 
given for the removal of galleries, which would necessitate company has aone everything possible to provid 
structural alterations. In ninety-three cases the inspectors holiday traveller. For. those wishing to visit the 
were calling attention to alterations needed in the floor health resorts on the North-East coast, tickets are ar 
space. every Saturday during the season, covering a per 
three to seventeen days, for 17s. to Cleethorpes o 
Scarborough and Filey. Similar tickets are issue 
AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY ON THE CONTINENT. | West coast watering-places, viz. to Southport and I 


; 5 F : for 19s., to Blackpool, Lytham, St. Anne’s and F 
Tickets at reduced fares available for eight days will be issued for 21s., and to Douglas (Isle of Man) for 23s, 


to Brussels July 31, August 1, 2, 3 and 5, and to Zurich via 27s. 6d. Every Thursday cheap tickets for sixteen 
Harwich and Antwerp. Dining and breakfast cars are run | obtainable to all the principal health and pleasure r 
between London and Parkeston Quay, Harwich, on the eae ae HORS are also issued a es 
Antwerp service. Passengers leaving London in the even- | three, Six or eight days to over 400 towns and plac 
ing reach Brussels next morning, after a comfortable night’s Midlands, Yorkshire, Tata 22 


aes the majority of cases the fare for an eight-days’ tick 
rest on board the steamer. For visiting The Hague, than a sovereign. Such low fare tickets are, howe 
Scheveningen (the Dutch Brighton) and Amsterdam for the offered to the detriment of. comfortable and exy 


dead cities of the Zuyder Zee, special facilities are offered | travel, as passengers are allowed to perform the jot 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


' Gresham Works, :, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


i Chimney Columns 


9 Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
» and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals — 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


LONDON 
CLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 
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We are prepared, as heretofore, t 
sound and fine Building Stones or 
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¢xied Stone for Winter use. 
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YOCKNEY & CO. (Souz 
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Note.—No Connection with other BATH 
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trains, composed of up-to-date corridor stock, and 
car is attached for the provision of meals on the 
, most reasonable tariff. 

hose desirous of spending a pleasant day or week- 
re country facilities are announced suitable for all 
There are day and half-day excursions to many 
| spots in Herts and Bucks, and for the pedestrian 
st over forty tours have been arranged, many of 
ering fresh ground, now accessible by the opening 
»w suburban lines into Buckinghamshire. Lovers 
speare are given the opportunity of visiting Strat- 
\yon four days a week at a special inclusive fare ; 
modest sum of 12s. 6d. the journey to Stratford is 
including two drives, luncheon and tea. 

‘Friday and Saturday week-end tickets, available 
srdinary train, are issued to all the inland and 
oliday resorts, extending from the Midlands to the 
Scotland. 

: arrangements are conveniently tabulated in the 
n A BC excursion programme, obtainable, free of 
Marylebone Station, N.W., the company’s town 
dagencies situated throughout London and suburbs, 
Publicity Department, 216 Marylebone Road, N.W. 


VALUE OF SEASONED -TIMBER. 


sta” Wood-Flooring Company, Ltd., of Crispin’s 
Marshgate Lane, Stratford, London, E., is a new 
established for the carrying on business of wood- 
oring manufacturers and workers in parquetry. 
dany was registered on May 14 this year. They 
ted an up-to-date factory at Stratford which has 
d with all the most modern machinery obtainable 
irpose of carrying on this industry. Owing to the 
of the authorities of the West Ham Corporation 
enabled to run the whole of their machinery by 
motors. A few words of description of their 
ll doubtless be of interest to many of our readers. 
» two machine-rooms measuring 80 feet by 30 feet, 
| the entire installation has been completed (which 
lortly will be) the company will be in a position 


Mi 


i 


FIRE, SOUND, 


to turn out some 200,000 yards of wood-block flooring 
annually. The premises have a water frontage of 280 feet, 
so that the timber is brought in by the ship and lighter 
direct to their works. This is an important point in any 
company, and the “ Zeta” directors, who are all good 
shrewd men of business, have not lost sight of this fact. 
At the same time, the factory is in close proximity to all 
the goods depots of the leading railway companies, thus 
enabling the “Zeta” company to despatch their goods 
promptly and cheaply to any part of the country. Perhaps 
the part that will be most interesting to architects and 
builders is the fact that the company have erected at 
some considerable cost desiccating chambers fitted with 
the most efficient and modern plant, so that all floors sup- 
plied and made by the company, whether under their 
first, second, or third schedule, will consist of the 
wood which has been thoroughly matured owing to this 
treatment. This enables the company to give a written 
guarantee for five years on all floors manufactured and laid 
by them. Although the business has been ‘so recently 
founded, the company have secured several very large con- 
tracts; one at the present moment on which they are 
engaged is for a big factory in Brixton. A small, neat 
handbook has been prepared giving particulars of their 
floors in different classes, containing a price-list, the figures 
in which are based on the execution of high-class work. 


PLANNING AND GROWTH OF TOWNS. 


At the last meeting of the Yarmouth Town Council 
Councillor Arnott and Mr. F. Milton Harvey (deputy 
borough surveyor) reported on their attendance at the 
Conference between the Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers and delegates from local authorities, 
at Liverpool. They stated :—‘ After full discussion the 
Conference decided unanimously against the present 
method of town growth, by the development of individual 
estates without reference to the requirements and planning 
of the whole town as a whole, the disadvantages of the 
present method being as follows :—(a) The laying out of 
each estate in such a manner as to prevent the develop- 
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ment of adjoining tan thus confining town growth to com- 
paratively small aa closely packed areas. (0) The 
planning of the largest number of houses, with minimum 
air space required. by by-laws, upon estates nearest to 
town, frequently for the creation of ground rents and for 
securing the larger financial. returns obtainable from small 
sites. (c) The difficulty of obtaining open spaces, sites for 
schools and public buildings, before ‘value of land has risen 
by commencement of building operations. (d@) The costli- 
ness of present method, having regard to the injurious 
effects upon health and life arising from overcrowded 
building land, to the probable future requirements as to 
street widths, and to the possibility of such closely packed 
areas being in the future regarded and treated as slum pro- 
perty. ‘fhe Conference further agreed that efforts should be 
made to control or regulate the development of building 
areas immediately adjoining town boundaries and likely 
in course of time to become portions of such towns. Failing 
which, to urge upon the existing local authorities the adop- 
tion of the larger powers generally possessed by the towns 
affected. The Conference strongly disapproved of affording 
transit facilities to such districts unless development be 
placed under proper control. The Conference unanimously 
agreed that greater powers should be granted to local 
authorities to ‘control the planning and future development 
of their towns, in order that, with due foresight and an 
accurate knowledge of each town’s requirements, schemes 
might be arrived at in which each portion developed might 
be a part of a well-designed whole, full provision being 
made by main arteries “for approach roads,’ motor and 
through traffic, for gardens and open spaces and sites for 
public buildings, due regard being paid to architectural 
effect. Further, that by power to limit the number of 
houses to the acre and prevent the overcrowding of building 
areas, some effect should be given to the aims of housing 
reformers by providing homes with abundant air space and 
pleasant surroundings. The Conference further urged that 
steps should be taken to put schemes in operation before 
the value of land is increased by the commencement of 
building operations. We desire to submit the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference to your consideration, and respect- 
fully urge their adoption in connection with the future 
development of the borough.” 
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THE NEW COUNTY HALL, 


Ir may be assumed from the latest report of the e: 
ment committee that the London County Coun 
not have the proposed county hall carried out as qu 
was imagined. An important part of the site is i 
to be let on a lease which may extend to twenty-or 
and an arrangement of that kind must seriously j 
with the building arrangements. The following 
TeEport.—— 

We are giving careful consideration, to the sch 
the provision of a new county hall and we are in 
ence with the finance committee on the expenditure i 
One of the leasehold interests to be acquired is 
Holloway Brothers (London), Ltd., whose premises 
1.22 acre of the site and adjoin the Council’s works 
ment premises. A notice to treat was in Noyemb 
served in accordance with an undertaking given w 
London County Buildings Bill was before Parliame 
session of 1906, and a claim has been received. 
provides that the company shall remain in posse; 
three years from the date of the service of the r 
treat, which period will expire in November 19009, 
company are in a position to compel the Council to 
at once under the notice to treat. The Council has: 
the freehold interest from the Ecclesiastical Commi 
and the company pay.the Council a rent of 1,430/ 
and the unexpired teri of their lease is 724 years. 

In these circumstances we have considered th 
which we can advise the Council to take at the 
juncture. We have viewed the site, and having r 
its large extent, the gross area being 6.34 acres, 1 
the area to be reclaimed from the river Thames b 
of the new line for the embankment wall, in re 
which the Thames Conservancy are prepared to 
license on certain conditions, we have negotiated 
company with a view to an arrangement being 1 
their remaining in occupation for a term after the 
has acquired their leasehold interest under the notice 

We advise that an agreement should be ente 
with the company providing, inter alia, that the 
should proceed forthwith under the notice to treat tc 
the leasehold interest and to have assessed the col 
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which the company would be entitled for trade dis- 
se, inconvenience on removal, &c. The sum to be 
, machinery, plant and fixtures is to be settled by 
yn at the time possession is given. The payment 
Jeasehold interest would be made now, and the com- 
could be granted a lease at a rent to be agreed for 
one years, terminable at the Council’s option in 
‘ears, and at the option of either party after ten or 
1 years, on giving two years’ previous notice, the 
representing the trade compensation, together with 
jation of machinery, &c., to be paid on the company 
yossession. In the ordinary course the sum payable 
act of trade disturbance would be due at some date 
ar than November 1909, but under the proposed 
ent it will not become due until the determination 
tenancy under the new. lease, or in 1914 at the 

During the term of the lease in addition to the 
rent of 1,430/. a year, the Council will receive a-rent 
m the amount paid to the company in respect of 
isehold interest. In view of all the circumstances, 
>no hesitation in saying that the proposed arrange- 
desirable. 


THE STRAND CRESCENT SITE. 
ablishment committee of the London County Council 
xe that they have had a proposal for an ception of a 
ninety-nine years, at a rent of 55,000/.a year, of the 
dortion of the crescent site formed in connection 
: Holborn to Strand improvement. The site has an 
about 124,000 square feet, and lies between Aldwych 
Strand, being bounded on the east and west by the 
ipproaches which it is proposed to form between 
ndand Aldwych. It has frontages of about 636 feet 
ych, about 413 feet to the Strand, about 236 feet to 
oach on the west side of the site and about 231 feet 
mthe east side. The proposal has been made by 
srard on behalf of a syndicate who have prepared a 
for developing the site as a whole. M. Gerard 
make a deposit of 5,000/., which is to be forfeited 
vent of a building agreement not being entered into 
se of the site at a rent of 55,o00/. a year within six 
of the date of the provisional agreement. 
lease will be in the Council’s usual form, subject to 


such modifications as may be necessary for the special 
undertaking, and will give the Council entire control as to 
the uses to which the buildings will be put, and also the 
right of re-entry if the buildings are put to any other use 
than that sanctioned when the lease is taken up. 

The balance (50,000/.) of: one year’s ground rent will be 
paid as a deposit upon the signing of the building agree- 
ment; this deposit will be forfeited if the lease be not 
taken up, so that the Council’s interests are adequately 
safeguarded. 

Preliminary sketch plans have been submitted which 
show a scheme for the erection of shops with offices above 
fronting on to the Strand, the two side thoroughfares anda 
part of Aldwych. On the central portion of the site with a 
frontage to Aldwych it is proposed to erect a stone building 
of commanding architectural features. This building will 
contain large galleries for use in connection with a per- 
manent exhibition of arts and manufactures ; it will also 
contain a theatre, a concert hall and a restaurant with courts 
around. Since the sketch plans were submitted negotia- 
tions have been entered into by the promoters which may 
lead them. to modify the scheme in the direction of erecting 
a different class of building in the Strand. This would 
materially assist in the development of the remainder of 
the Council’s land, and would give even greater security 
for the ground rent than would be afforded by the erection 
of shops. 

The minimum amount to be spent in the erection of 
these buildings is to be 500,000/,, and the buildings are to 
be completed within four years of the date of the signing 
of the agreement. The plans, elevations and specifications 
of all the buildings will be entirely subject to the Council’s 
approval. 

The promoters make their offer dependent upon their 
being permitted to apply for a license for the sale in the 
café, restaurant and courts of beer, wines and spirits to be 
served at tables by waiters, who will also’ serve’ other 
refreshments, but no bars are desired in connection with 
this part of the ‘scheme. In the theatre such facilities for 
refreshment will be provided as are usually allowed in: 
theatres licensed by the Lord Chamberlain. The lease will 
provide that these facilities will be afforded only while per- 
formances are being given in the theatre, and that they will 
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be in ‘strict accordance with the regulations of the Lord 
Chamberlain governing such cases, The part of the site to 
which the sale of alcoholic liquors is restricted will be 
defined on the plan attached to the lease when granted. 
The requirements in the matter of licenses will not be 
greater than those agreed to by the Council:in the ‘case of 
the letting sanctioned on March 20, 1906, to the syndicate of 
which Mr. L. Wormser was secretary. 

The land has not yet been submitted to public auction, 
but adjoining sites have been offered on several occasions, 
and this has been ‘sufficient to test the market, while the 
fact that the site was to be let on lease has been well adver- 
tised. The committee consider that the acceptance of the 
present offer will have a beneficial effect as regards the 
disposal of the Council’s remaining surplus land. 


AN ANGLO-CHINESE PORT. 

Tue British Vice-Consul, Mr. H. G. Parlett, has reported on 
the condition of Tairen, otherwise known as _ Dairen, 
Talien, or Dalny, in the Liaotung’ Peninsula. So far, he 
says, there has been no inrush of foreign merchants’ into 
the newly-opened port, which is scarcely to be wondered 
at, in view not only of the present state of uncertainty 
regarding the future of the place, but also of the disabilities 
under which, for the time being, all alike labour. In the 
first place, the regulations relating to the leasing of property 
are sufficiently vexatious to deter any but the most enter- 
prising from investing capital. Land or buildings may, by 
the rules now in force, be confiscated at any moment at the 
discretion of the authorities, one week’s notice being given 
in the case of buildings, one month’s.in that of land. In 
addition a lessee may not transfer his lease to another 
party, nor may he mortgage his rights as security for debt. 
It is not sufficient for the authorities to assure would-be 
lessees that the first of these conditions will never be en- 
forced; the merchant naturally asks why, if this be the 
case, the objectionable rule is not struck out. 

Of Tairen itself little is to be said. Outside the Russian 
administrative quarter there are scarcely any solid foreign- 
built houses, and the few that exist are mostly relics of the 
days of the Russian régime. The Japanese are, it is true, 


erecting buildings in fair numbers, but these, almost without ° 


DURESC 


exception, leave much to be desired both in the qu 
their workmanship and in that of the materials use, 
greater part of the town, which was planned by the R 
on a very ambitious scale, still remains waste grou 
sucli streets as do exist are occupied almost enti 
Japanese or Chinese shops and dwellings of a pooran 
squalid description. This’ remark applies even 
busiest’ streets. The probable explanation is th; 
capital has so far been invested in the place, the aj 
of Japanese investors having been monopolised 
extraordinary revival of trade and industries jp 
proper immediately after the war. It would also b 
that the rate of wages and the price of materials is s 
higher here than in Japan that the cost of building 
far short of double what the Japanese are accusto 
pay. Finally, there is the uncertainty of tenure 
referred to. . 


BUILDING IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Tue Board of Trade have received information — 
trustworthy source to the effect that building in Sa 
cisco is fast approaching stagnation owing to the higl 
of material and a fear of further demands for higher 
by the artisans. The labour situation appears t 
reached a point where the supply is far greater th 
demand, and under ordinary eccnomic conditions th 
petition for employment would cause a. reduction of 
were they not artificially supported by the unions. 
long wages can be upheld by these agencies remain: 
seen. For the 40,000 men reported to be idle, the p: 
of obtaining employment in other cities on the coa 
not appear to be encouraging. One of the large: 
struction companies in the city reports that it has co 
to erect forty-two new buildings of all sorts, on 
work has not been begun on account of the outlook 1 
ing wages. Meanwhile, the decline in the cost of b 
material appears to be general. Brick has fallen 5 
per 1,000, lumber has declined from 6 to to dolla 
1,000 feet and is expected to go lower; lime and ¢ 
and wire-lath have all dropped materially, and only 
tural steel remains stationary with no immediate pi 
of change. | 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


wof the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
onnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
he Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
faf A-VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
tade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
athe columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
ompicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
ificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
nswer any ‘legal question that may be of interest to 
ur readers, All wetters must be uwddressed “ LEGAL 
!DVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
as, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. . . wg 
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Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*«" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on T, hursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AsHForD.—Aug. 29.—For construction of a public con- 
venience under the Assembly Rooms, High Street. Mr. 
William Terrill, surveyor, Ashford, Kent. 

BARNARD CastLe.—Aug. 7.—For erection of a station- 
master’s house, for the North-Eastern Railway Co. Mr. 
William Bell, the company’s architect, York. 


Bittericay.—Aug. 5.—For additions and alterations at 
the workhouse. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. Walter J. Wood, 
architect, 26 Alexandra Street, Southend-on-Sea, and 1 Fins- 
bury Circus, London, E.C. 

BrruincHAm.—Aug. 8.—For alterations to the hotel build- 
ing at Snow Hill station, and provision of a new entrance 
to the station, &c., for the Great Western Railway Co. The 
Engineer at Wolverhampton Station. 

BisHop’s StorTFoRD.—Aug. 6.—For’ carrying-out altera- 
tions at the municipal offices. The Surveyor’s Office, 
7 North Street, Bishop’s Stortford. 

BrADFORD.—Aug. 7.—For erection of nurses’ home and 
isolation block, and alterations to existing buildings at the 
City hospital, Leeds Road. The City Architect, Whitaker 
Buildings, Brewery Street, Bradford. 

Brymso.—Aug. 9.—For additions and alterations.to Sion 
Cottage. Mr. E. Jones, Sion Cottage, Brymbo. 

CaARLISLE.—Aug. 6.—For builder, joiner and plasterer- 
work required for pulling-down old property and erecting 
billiard hall in East Street, Botchergate. Mr. H. H. Hodg- 
kinson, architect, 64 Lowther Street. 

CompsTaLL.—Aug. 21.—For alterations and additions to 
the elementary school buildings. Deposit 17. Mr. H. Bes- 
wick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

CupworrH.—Aug. g9.—For erection of premises in 
Pontefract Road. Mr. Geo. Moxon, architect and surveyor, 
26 Church Street, Barnsley. 

DopwortH.—Aug. 3.—For alterations to the Cross Keys 
inn, Dodworth, Yorks. Mr. John: Robinsen, Wombwell. 
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GarnsBporoucH.—Aug. 7.—For pulling-down and erect- | 


ing market buildings. Deposit 3/ 3s. Mr. Decimus M. 
Robbs, clerk, Council Offices, Gainsborough. 


10.—For ‘ erection -and com- 
Mr. I. Dodds, Fern Bank, 


Hicu -HArRINGTON.—Aug. 
pletion of seven dwelling-houses. 
High Harrington, Cumberland. 


Hinpiey.—Aug. 17.—For additions and alterations to 
the engine-house and screening-chamber at the sewage 
works, ‘Platt Bridge. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. Oswald P. Abbott, 
Council Offices, Hindley, Lancs. 


Ho.timncwortu.—Aug. 10.—For erection ofan elementary 
Council school on land adjoining Market Street, to accommo- 
date about 600 children. Deposit 22, Mr. C. T. Adshead, 
architect, Leinster Chambers, St. Ann’s Square, Man- 
chester. 


HuppERSFIELD.—Aug. 9.—For erection of a Municipal 
Secondary school for girls on the site of Greenhead Hall. 
Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. K. F. Campbell, borough engineer, 
1 Peel Street. 

Huitit.—Aug. 7.—For the erection of a greenhouse in 
the West Park, Anlaby Road. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 
architect, Town Hall, Hull. 


Huntincvon.—Aug. 3.—For works of alteration and 
addition to the Grammar school. Mr. Herbert Leete, 
county surveyor, High Street, Huntingdon. 


ILForp.—Aug. 12.—For the erection of a plant-house 
and sheds in South Park. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Herbert 
Shaw, M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. 


IvypripGE.—Aug. 28.—For alterations and additions to 
the Ivybridge Council school, Devon. Deposit 1/ Is. 
Architect, 1 Richmond Road, Exeter. 

Kincsron-on-THAmeES.— Aug. 19.—For erection of a 
children’s home within one mile of a goods station and 
within the area of the Kingston Union. Mr. Jas. Edgell, 
clerk, Union Offices, Coombe Lane, Norbiton, Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Aug. 3.—For erection of a gym- 
nasium in the Penrhyn Road. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. Alfred 
Mason, architect and surveyor, Broughton Chambers, Vic- 
toria Road, Surbiton. 


FLAXMAN;} { s. 


TILES: 


With BALL BEARING FITTINGS. 


_Lonpon.—Aug. 6,—For construction of station build 
verandahs, &c., at Hammersmith. Engineer to Ham: 
smith and City Railway Joint Committee, Paddington Sta 
London. 

MANCHESTER. — Sept. 4.—For erection of an inf 
school and for alterations and additions to existing Sou 
Street Municipal school, Cheetham. Deposit 27, 2s, Ex 
tion Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 


MeELxsuam.—Aug. 6.—For alterations and additior 
the station buildings for the Great Western Rai 
Co. The Engineer at Bristol Station. 

Moriry —Aug. 12.—For erection of a warehous 
Deanfield Mills. Messrs. T. A. Buttery & S B RB 
architects, Queen Street, Morley, Yorks. 


NORTHALLERTON.—Aug. 3.—For strengthening and 
pairing of Smallways bridge (stone) on the Bowes 
Scotch Corner main road, near Greta Bridge, Bar 
Castle. The County Surveyor’s Office, County | 
Northallerton. 


PLiymoutu.—Aug. 6.—For erection of a verandah a 
Great Western Docks, for the Great Western Rai 
Co. The Engineer at Paddington Station, London. 


St. Ives.—Aug. 3.—For works of alteration to girls 
infants’ departments of St. Ives Council school, Hunts. 
County Surveyor’s Office, Huntingdon. 


SCOTLAND. — Aug. 3.— For mason, carpenter, s 
plumber and plasterer’s work of offices to be erect 
Towie public school, Glenkindie. Mr. James Thon 
clerk, Belnaboth, Glenkindie. 


ScoTLanp.—Aug. 5.—For mason, carpenter, plun 
plasterer, slater, painter and glazier, and heating wo 
alterations and additions to public school, Kintore. 
Geo. Gray, architect, Inverurie. 

ScoTLAND. — Aug. 5.—For mason, carpenter, sl 
plumber, plasterer, painter and glazier’s work of two hc 
to be erected in Mid Street, Fraserburgh. Messrs. 
& McRobbie, architects, Saltoun Chambers, Fraserburg 


ScoTLanp.—Aug. 5.—For mason, joiner, slater, pl 
and plumber’s work of proposed school at West Li 
Mr. John Sanderson, clerk, West Linton. 
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comLanD.—Aug. 12.—For construction of a retaining 
alongside Wellington Road, Aberdeen, involving about 
io cubic yards of excavation, 1,800 cubic yards of con- 
_ and 2,700 yards of masonwork. Deposit :/. 1s. Mr. 
is A. Parker, C.E., 80 Guild Street, Aberdeen. 


cOTLAND.—Aug. 12.—For convalescent home to be built 
zell. Mr. John Sim, architect, Montrose. 


soTLAND.—Aug. 15.—For erection of a post office at 
barton. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, H.M. 
> of Works, Edinburgh. 

{EFFIELD.—Aug. 6.—For erection of a head post-office. 
sit 14 1s. The Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
ce Buildings, the Office of Works, S,W. 


JNDERLAND.—Aug. 13.—For construction of a retort- 
», retaining walls, purifying-house, &c., to. be erected 
: Ayres Quay gasworks. Mr. John H. Cox, secretary 
aanager, Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 


yrnEs.—For erection at the workhouse, Totnes, Devon, 
male and female infirmary of eighty beds, male and 
e receiving wards, porter’s lodge, nurses’ apartments 
ther work. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. W. F. Tollitt, archi- 
o High Street, Totnes. 

‘ALES.—Aug. 3.—For erection of nine cottages at 
d Mynach, for the Cylla Cottage Co. No. 2. Mr. 
am Dowdeswell, architect, Treharris. 


ALES.—Aug. 3.—For alterations, &c., at the Welsh 
egational chapel, Llandegla. Mr. Nicholas, Merlin 
, Johnstown. 

ALES.—Aug. 6.—For erection of a public sanitary con- 
ace at John Street, Porthcawl. Mr. R. W. Jones, 
yor, Council Offices, Porthcawl. 


ALES. Aug. 12.—For erection of a chapel, with 
, on Duffryn Estate, near Maesteg. Mr. J. D. Morgan, 
ary, 6 Caerau Road. 

ALES.—Aug. 12.—For erection of West End Congrega- 
church, Ebbw Vale. Mr. Henry Waters, architect, 
Vale and Beaufort. 


ESTON-SUPER-MareE.—Aug. 3.—For alteration to the 
‘y-room at the Weston-super-Mare central school. 
‘s. Price & Jane, Weston-super- Mare. 


Worxincton.—Aug. 10.—For whole of works or any of 
the trades required in building kitchen block and nurses’ 
quarters at the infirmary. Messrs, Oliver & Dodgshun, 
architects, Carlisle. 

WrexHam.—Aug. 12.—For erection of a public element 
tary school for 1,000 scholars, in Holt Road. Deposi- 
2/. 2s. Mr. Lawson Taylor, clerk to the Education Com- 
mittee, Guildhall, Wrexham. 

Yorx.—Aug. 10.—For erection of two dwelling-houses 
on the Southlands estate, facing Bishopsthorpe Road. Mr. 


George H. Pegg, architect and surveyor, 23 Spurriergate, 
York. 


THE Glasgow Corporation Tramways Department give 
the following statistics in their annual balance sheet. 
During the year there were open for traffic 1685 single 
miles of line, and the average traffic revenue was 5,035/. 
per mile. The car miles run were 20,350,367, and the 
number of passengers carried was 224,063,098. The per- 
centage of working expenses to total receipts was 54.17; 
the average traffic revenue per car mile was 10.465d. The 
population served by the tramways in the city and suburbs 
numbers 1,050,000. The average traffic revenue per head of 
the population served was 16s. 11d., and the average total 
revenue per car mile was 10.565¢. The average car miles 
per day per car was 101.20, and the average speed per hour 
was 7.91 miles. The average working expenses per car 
mile (excluding power works cost) was 5-353. ; average 
working expenses per car mile (including power works 
cost), 5.721d.; average working expenses per. passenger 
(including power works cost), .520d. ; average working ex- 
penses per car mile (including power works cost and 
amount expended on permanent way renewals), 6.186d. ; 
average working expenses per car mile (including total 
power cost and amount expended on permanent way re- 
newals), 7.226d. The scale of fares ranges from id. to 7a., 
and the average distance of the stages ranges from .57 of a 
mile for the former to 14.32 miles for the latter, and the 
average fare charged per mile is .45d¢. The average fare 
paid per passenger was .95d., the average number of 
passengers per car mile was I1.o1 ; average journeys per 
head of population per annum, 213.39 ; number of cars in 
stock, 780. 


Se 


‘LECTRI C Cloak Room bi 


RO-EXTRACTORS| Hook ;| 
; cfd.) | 
— ; = PRs 200 Schools. — 
200,000 
Hooks in use. 
Sole Makers: 


Brookes & Co. 
Ltd., 
4 Cateaton St., 
Manchester. 


—_ 
—7= 


EST “‘HYDRO” MADE. 


DASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
(OTHER WELL.— 
_ CATALOGUES FREE. - 


RRAITH & WINTON 


RAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 


TIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
(FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


ictors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. Hs 


a 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING T 
fe 


= 


IPS, Newport, Mon. 


he | 


tl [Oulsometer |} 
| Pump. | 


ILES 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE GRIP 


MAKE THE BEST 
AND CHEAPEST 


Will pump dirty and gritty water. 
XS BOCES E DE Has no moving parts except the 
/ valves. 
Needs no skilled attention. 


f Will work suspended by a chain; 
12 sizes in stock. 


On Sale or Hire. 


Write for List No. 107. - 


LONDON : 


For full descrip- 
tive Catalogue,ad- 
dress the Patentee 


tay tan, 2 eh s Offices & Showrooms, 
Soro ' ESTABLISHED ,OVER A CENTURY, in Fp, Pn C4 61 & 63 Queen Victoria St.: E.C. 
si» WATER ‘WORKS GONTRACTOR. 4%, “ea nat , a 
Poe so -- | LARGEsT. SrkAM WELL-Borinc Toots IN THE KINGDOM. % Loy, : 


LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. 


} ‘ i 


alin ~ 


-_ 


_VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
XVII, of THE ARCHITéCT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. price 12s: 6d. 


. Works 
Nine Elms 


Tron Werks, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
00S 
TENDERS. EAST THURROCK, 
For erection of schools. Mr. C. M. Sutner, are 
ALDSWORTH. 110 Hamilton House, E.C. ; 

For erection of chapel and school. Mr. W. J. FyFIEep, Leaney & Co... . : : : . £8,600 

architect, Witney. Davey . : , ; ; ‘ : - 7,987 
Pethor . ; : t : i ; -4779 0 O Potter . ; : : A s : - 7,959 
Barnes . : : : : ; : cK AOC OL GO J. Brown, . ; ; é . 7,872 
Godwin . 5 : f 2 ; 2 HL FOBR ORO Patman & Fotherir gham ; , i »- 7,850 
Groves & Sons : : se OBE EO. 0 Dobson 5 : : : : ; .  Tto 
BartTLetr & BrRos., Witney (accepted Nome 3 1O2Qu1O' 10 Wall: A : : ; » : ae 

BASSINGBOURN. C. Brown. se a 

For alterations at the mills. Mr. WaLrer WHITE, surveyor, Sheffield Bros. . eects , 3 Ta 

Curridge, Newbury. Pavitt & Sons. . 4 : : . Faas 
Crimson & Co. ‘ : : : 5 Abby Ort Oo Hammond & Son ; ; . - 7,075 
Hinkiie eso : Ue ian A tig Bo Carter, Grays (recommended ) 5 ; . 6,806 
Jacklin & Co., Royston (provisionally accepted R64. 10.10 EPPING. 

BELPER. For making-up, kerbing, sewering, &c. 

For laying sewers at Horsley Woodhouse. Mr. R. C. Bass. x ‘ : : ; , . £1,010 

Corpon, surveyor, Duffield, Derby. Winch. : : : : i : ; ‘937 
Porter . ‘ : ; é : F aSg VION NT, Wilson : ; ‘ : ; : ee 
Hawley & Son ; : ; j A Pore on ip over al) French. ; : 3 , ; : 865 
Igo . : ‘ ; ; és HEZOG A 2!'O Whiffin & Sons - : a? : ; ; 815 
Ward & Tetley 4 A if 3 d Be ZOO E216 Randall ; F : : 5 : : 759 
Warner . : ; : ; é : S979 434.0 Willis & Powis . : : ; ee | 
Bennett . 3 : 3 ; : : OTS OO Glenny ; ; : ; : : : 599 
S. Booth . ‘ ; ; ; : , Hee BRO: Be ae 6) 

A. Booth - % § 133 5 fe) ves HARPENDEN. 
Courr, Ripley, Dewy (accepted) : ; . 115 12 9| For additions and alterations at school, for the He 
shire County Council. Mr. U. A. Smirn, count 
DURHAM. ’ 
veyor, Hatfield. 

For the construction of 431 lineal yards of 12-inch, 9-inch Maia ss 
and 8-inch pipe sewers, with manholes and ventilation Jarvis % ‘ : : : ; *AN772 
columns in connection therewith, at Sherburn Hill. Meare : : : ; ‘ i : ne 

ye : ‘ : : : =) eee 

Nicholson. ; : 5 : ie oo) Gi BN) Barber & George . ian 
Oliver. 5 3 5 ‘ 2206 Leo Drevers : : ; ; : i‘ 
CARRICK (accepted y ; : : 900476 a Neat rac ; : r, a0 
EDINBURGH. Phillips & Blake ; : : , , . 1,350 

For alterations at the Warrender Park baths, for the Town Erwin . : ; : : : ‘ . 1,ga8 

Council. Accepted tenders. Jarvis & Son oh ae : : 2 a 
Calder, mason and joiner : : : << AO2Z5N nO. 0 Pail ee : i ; ‘ : . Tame 
Knox & Son, plumber . : ; ; 26802 (05.6 Salisbury & Son . Be 1208 
Mackenzie & Torrance, engineering work . 328 0 oO Brown & Son, Wellingborough (accepted) ak 7t 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—189 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


ROCHESTER KE 
lonooh OFFICE [S9:DUEER 
ee ae 

Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE. NATAL GOVERNME\W?. ~ -ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in suecession). 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works : NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS 

(30,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON,. 

SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on a! 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 

ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or. anyother deleterious adult 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free FE > 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 8 


TERRAZZO f 


-14,5NARROW PLAIN, BRISTC 


THE.LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


Teie. No. 2141. 


Vincent Roper 


CHERRY ROW, 


bd 
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SUPPLEMENT 


GLOUCESTER. KETLEY BANK. 
Iterations and additions to the Chalford Hill Council | For alterations and additions to Primitive Methodist church 
chool. Mr. R. S. Puituips, architect, Shire Hall, and school. Mr. Erijau Jones, architect, Hanley. 
‘loucester. Goodwin. : £944 15 
PET Gatto o Wellington & Son : 930 10 oO 
eman , Bickerton GosmEO! 0 
ton & Son * 1490 10 0) Millington 894 I0 «© 
dner & Sons . 1,428 4 9] Hoosep 881 14 4 
ece : D305 OntO Cornes & Sons 873.040 
:monds 1,370 0 oO ities be 3-10 
2 ullock . 76t O*-0 
lins & Godfrey ee a : BLACKMORE & Son, Oakengates (ac vepted) TI Ors Ou O 
‘We : . ees Anes Holmes . 709.14 6 
hard & Peer . 1299 OFO - LONDON. 
1e@ a ee ° © | For supply and erection of boundary fencing required by 
id eh hha L.C.C. at Eaglesfield, Shooter’s Hill. 
nders & Sons. 1;290'0" © Mulford Leno Ra 
borne og ee Marshall aie fe) Q 
ylor& Sons . T;250".0) ¥o Neat 2 
Stroud (accepted ) Liar 00-0 oats 32 ED 
a W. Stenning & Sou 5Z1an5 9 
White 5205 0:0 
J. Stenning & ‘Son’. 1 7 OO 
HERTFORD. Batcheller ; 5ORas OFeG 
aking-up part of Tamworth Road, laying water main, Stake oapen aa 2 
ith other work. Mr. J. H. JeEvons, borough engineer, Turner & Son, Uckfield, Sussex (recom- 
fertford. mended ) f Z -) £5 On O 
Street Water 
‘Works} Main. | For removing the low-pressure steam apparatus and provid- 
house & Son . 1,084 £144 ing and fixing two boilers and a low-pressure hot- 
llace & Inns. : 932 oe water apparatus at Byron and Bright Street schools, 
kinson . 899 172 Poplar. 
ilinson . 899 234 Purcell & Nobbs . £989 0 Oo 
7° 877 si Stevens & Sons 2022 "o78'o 
832 = Rosser & Russeli S350 FO 
“atl 822 ey Brightside Foundry and €ngineering Co: 820 0 oO 
ap 815 a Lancashire Heating Co. . FEO MO 
ris & Son 792 = Cannon & Sons 769 10 II 
‘son, Forest Gate (accepted) . 779 140 Strode & Co. . 7EG. EO 40 
mas. : $ ; a 175 Wenham & Waters Tig Ouro 
od & Sons — 166 Kinnell & Co.. 735 0 0 
4 : : rex 163 Yetton & Co. . 645 oO oO 
ment & Son. a I5I Architect’s (Education) estimate 725520) O 


AGUE & OO. 


~ (Cimited) 
olithographers 


EAST HARDING ST., 
‘ETTER LANE, E.C. 5 


“Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


, ont Damp and Water the use of 


CK ASPHALTE 


ial, and the best results are obtained 
2material and workmanship of the 


ich Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


ee Pountney Hill, Cannon St., H.C. 


oval Patronage. 


Snstant Despatch. 


\NIZED GALVANIZED 
: TUBES IRON ROOFING 
ater and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 


RGE ‘ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 


TWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 


JFING TILES. 

, ,, VARIOUS COLOURS, 

4 HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 

= -D Smooth-faced rie phepaelale 
. BRI 

eso RIK AND TILE 60. LTD, 


46d a 
0d now as whed ie ntury ago 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED| 7G NING 


CONDUCTORS. 
Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON, 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S. W., W. J. FURSE & co. 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Sarveyors’ Diary & Tablesfor 1907, price 6d., post7d.,; } Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spir es Restored. 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. . ‘Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


Telephone: 
No. 238 
BRIXTON; 


We hold an enormous assortment of SANITARY APPLIANCES, DRAINAGE FITTINGS, and TESTING MACHINES, 
BATHS, LAVATORIES, SINKS, CLOSETS, and URINALS, and all kinds of BRAss Work, 


We can fit out buildings to any size, and, having a staff of competent plumbers, can quote for fitting up 
in any part of the World. Specialists in Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes. 


Send all Enquiries tt HYGIENIC WORKS, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.W. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone, No. 561 Victoria. 


whe OI 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. LONDON —continued. 


For erection of a school for the accommodation of 60 ¢ 
mentally defective boys on land at the rear of 
Acre Lane residential school for mentally defe, 


For erection of manual training centre on arches for forty 
boys at Westminster Bridge Road, enclosing, tar paving 


and gates for the admission of fire-escapes. cbAldven serecon 
Wiles & Sons. : : : : KL2208 1-378 Ropes ba 
Lapthorne & Co. . : : : : 2 D487 Ad vars Wiles & iris ; , i : : roe 4 
Ford® sc. 3 : : : ; ; By Oy, core ay Downs. 4 : : , ; : Ae 
Holloway Bros. . : : f Ue 2OOTMO nO Lathey Bros. ; ; A ‘ , etc. 
Lathey Bros. : ; : : ROOT OPA ees : Sons : : . . - 3,064 « 
Galbraith Bros. . : : ; : d oe 12 2 Tape ea at : , , : . a : 

2. . . . . . . ’ 

Marsiang Sones epee] Bikes Co 1 
Rice & Son . 3 : ‘ : eH G2 OO. J. & M. Patrick . ; : 3 : > 3,014 1 
Akers & Co. : : : ‘ : POEL, OTO MNO, 20 ee - chee i ; : 5 F + 20a 
Appleby & Sons . ‘ : } : 4 ESSA KOs AO Whit h ye C : : Z ; : + By QORy 
Whitehead & Co.. : : : 4 9,840! 04 s0 W a oe G oF: 4 : : ‘ » 2a 
Parsons : : : eT, O20470 HO Cee See ed ; : ; : a. I 
Se ae 3 Vauxhall Br idge Rae: hobs Tucker, 82 Lavender Hill (x ‘ecommended) . as | 
Architect’s (Education) estimate. - 1775 0 0 Architect's (Education) estimate. . 2,976 « 


For wiring and fittings for electric lighting, bells, teleph 


For enlargement of Broadwater school, Wandsworth. and power at Central School of Arts and Cr 


Carmichael . ; : ‘ » Bo a Opn Co Holborn. 
Lathey Bros. : : : ; ; 6,045 0 O Barlow Bros. & Co... 5 : . £3 466 | 
Bulled & Co. ; ; : ; ‘ AMEN Ae O06 Hulett & Co. : 3 4 ; ; 3,294 
Rice & Son . ‘ i s A : 55 (SO3> OO Cannon & Sons . : : d f «Sieger 
Parsons : 5 ; : : 3 ~-) 5,84440,.0 Glover & Co... : ; : i . ora 
Marsland & Sons . : } : 856208 OO Cozens. : : -. 3, ten 
Wall’ . ; ‘ : ‘ : eh ody are. LO Aberdeen Electrical Engineering ‘Cer : . 2 Oven 
Smith & Sons : : : : SO. OO iO Cox-Walkers : ; : ‘ : . Doreen 
Higgs . : : : : ees epOOoun OO Grant & Taylor . ; : } : os 2ySzaaee 
Patrick ; , : A ; 5 Ahh 2H Oo Suter & Co. . ; P : : ‘ - 2,767 
Triggs . : ‘ ‘ : : : ae, BERR COO Galliers : : ; ; ; : .. Soa 
Wallis & Sons ; ; ; : APA n-ne «e) Beaven & Sons . : ; é : . 2,708. 
Garrett & Son. . 5 : ; P25 8207-040 Vaughan & Cook . , F Ads: . 2a: 
Appleby & Sons . ‘ : 4 a ay 2S FOO NOU © Pinching & Walton . : : : - 2,496 1 
Moss & Sons : ; : : 4 (TAR OS 3 Sey MOE Pudney : 2,480 | 
Whitehead & Co. Une OR O20 Barton & Sons, 11 Forrest Road Edinburgh 
J. & C. Bowyer, Upper Norwood (r ecom- (recommended ) . ; é 2,3 2a 
mended) . A <3§3203'4-0. 0 Mercer, Rance & Co. . : ; : P - 2,025. 


ee ee, IONI DON 


FOR ALM CLIME' 
Rr WATER-PROOF. — 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-' 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 
HARD and DURABLE. | 

WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE For price, delivered at any Station, apply LESS SLIPEERY ae sila 

NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE : 3 FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC 


SIMILAR APPEARANCE. B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., | NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM be 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. SQUARE THROUGHOUT. 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. _ 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATIO! 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. MODELLII 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. _ 
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ee 


LONDON—continued, 


or painting external wood and ironwork at the White- 
friars fire-station. 


Davis yee7? ey | 
Coates Bagh SAID 
Foster . 7 Z2ENNO.. O 
Mason & Co. . 196 19 3 
Vigor. 196 0 Oo 
Harding & Son 176 16 Io 
Webb , F7OK1O" 0 
King . 163 5 Io 
Cope& Co. . P5420 0 
Woollaston & Co. 3741s, O 
Dudley 5 T2ANT As O 
Ashby & Horner ; ee i STAM OF O 
French, 121 Warwick Street, S.W. (recom- 

mended) / ; Me LEZeTQ yz 
McCarthy 105.00 


Twenty other stations are to be painted without the 
ervention of a contractor at a total cost of 1,257/. 4s. 1d. 


r the manufacture, delivery and erection of coal and ash 
conveyers for the second portion of the Greenwich 
electricity generating station. 

Dempster & Sons 

New Conveyer Co. 

Seencer & Co., Ltd, 
mended ) 5 


- £3554 5 6 

, : ‘ 2,547 19 10 
Melksham (recom- 

2.914. OO 


r the supply and erection of a timber clough on the 
southern outfall sewer enlargement. 


For painting and repairs to The Cedars, East Sheen. 
R. B.. Rowe t, architect, East Sheen. 


Ashton, Frost & Co. 

Flavell & Churchill 

Glenfield & Kennedy 

Seagers . ; 

Hunter & English . 

Blakeborough & Sons . 

Waller & Son, Stroud Gacominended ») 


r supply of oil tanks, filters, &c., for the Greenwich 


electricity generating station. 
Russell & Sons 


Shelby & Co., Ltd., Londo: C ‘ecommended ) 


13 


LONDON —continued. 


For taking-down and rebuilding 338, 340, 342 and 344 Wal- 
worth Road, for Messrs. Grose Bros. 


Mr. GrorceE A. 


LANspown, architect, 9 Regent Street, S.W. 

Johnson & Co. “412, 800 0 o 
Kirk & Kirk . 12,286 o o 
Ford & Walton . 11,865 0 oO 
H. & E. Lea 11,825 0 0 
Nightingale ey ATs fe game 
Downs ET a2. 0%: 0 
Bsane & Scns Bis 757 cOr20 
Ky & HY FP. Higgs : 11,205), O20 

# Battley, Sons & Holness EI, 157) ''0.4.0 
Whitehead & Co. 11,180 0 Oo 
PARKER (accepted ) 10,957 0 0 
For additions and alterations to De Laune Works, Kenning- 
ton. Messrs. Brrant & Son, surveyors, 200 Kennington 

Park Road, S.E. 

Rice & Son . “£2 087 0 oO 
Partridge 1,990 0 O 
Mills & Son. 1,879 0 Oo 
Patman & Fotheringham 1,o71-> OO 
Marsland & Son . 1,855 0 0 


Mr. 


Harvey . £300 O O 

- £183 0 Oo Hughes & Gos tL. 20 7h Our 

177 10 0 Bailey & Sons 275000" O 

175 0 0 Lilleywhite . ht Ole O 

169 10 0 SEAL & Co., Richmond (accepted) . 255 Ono 

Peg OO 

147 © © | For alterations to 2 South Street, Wandsworth. Mr. R. B. 
RS RowELL, architect, East Sheen. 

Bates & Son - 4550 0 0 

Soole & Co. Wu OOn4 | O 

- 4654 13 0 Hughes & Co.. F 482 0 0 

423 10 6 SHUTE, Putney (accepted) 475.0 0 


RE ESCAPES, 
_ VERANDAHS, 


| COVERED WAYS. 


; &DAVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, 
—— LEEDS. 


END US 


Your Enquiries 
ONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
ROOFING, STORAGE TANKS. 


TON SON & CO., Ltd., LEEDS, 


ISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ** May, Sheffield." 


l. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


eturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
ic! Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 

, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
G SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
boms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
rent designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


‘onsulting and Practical Scientist in 


Se OLATION and HEATING. 


The “‘JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot? Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON; TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking- Rooms, &c. 
‘“JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
“ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 

4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co, Ltd., Leeds. 


STEEL ROOFS 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


W. & J. OAKES, 
Anchor Street, Hunslet, ‘LEEDS. 
Telephone No. 583. 


ESTABLISHED 18352. 


James Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CHAS.WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘© EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 
Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogue 
Estimates, &c., forward 
on application. 


Tele. Address : 
“Ventilator, Halifax.” 


Tel. No.: 81 Y. 


Rega. No. 321,531. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., 


34 Emerald Street, 
London, W.C. 


Telephone!: 
11058 Central, 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 


* GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 
Contractors to the West Ham Borough Council, etc. 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & G0., LTD, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING: 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. 8.W. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 
STEELand IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS,. 


ROOF STEEL 
PRINCIPALS ae 


—~ MOTOR CARACE AGE ROOFS, 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


BOULTON & PAUL, LTD, 


CONSTRUCTIONAL. ENGINEERS, . NORW‘CH. , 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MIDDLEWICH. ROWDE. 
For erection of shop and cottage in Lewin Street. Mr. T. | For erection of non-Provided elementary school. Mr, A 

Dutrov, architect, Winsfield. RANDELL, architect, Devizes. 

Fowles & Sons. . £1,490 0 0 Hoskings Bros. . : : : é 13a O 
BircHALL Bros., Middlewich 1 (accepted ) Bem ye i Xe ex ep Xe] Sainsbury . . . ; . : 1, 326meo 
Court . - age Bey Waco nin to) Holloway & Son . : ‘ ; ‘ . 1,208 
Pickstock & Royle : : : , » 11,063 40"""O Bigwood & Co. . ; ‘ : ; . I, 25gmeo 
Dickenson & Noden . ; = : : 998 10 o Billett & Musselwhite . ‘ : ; “ 21, 29Gm6 
Moore & Sons . : ‘ 5 ; . 12teeo 

NEWTON BANK. Chivers &Sons . 9... 7. 

For erection of two cottages. Mr. T. Durton, architect, Webb . 5 ; ; : : : - 1,094 Io 

Winsfield. Linzey ‘ ; , : ~ “T,O5em o 
Court; ‘i. : : : 3 3 . £536 10 0 Asu, Devizes (accepted) ie ; : .  . O§am6 
Pickstock & Royle . 480 0 oO 
Fow.ies & Sons, High Street, Winsford (a _SKELMANTHORPE. 

cepted ) . . 470 © ©| For laying of main-pipe outfall sewer, &c. ; also for lay 
Birchall Bros. . . . . . . - 470 9 9 subsidiary pipe sewers, ‘construction of screen 
Dickenson & Noden . . . . str 57 tO chambers, tanks, filters, &c. Mr. Frank Mas 

PRESTON engineer, Tetley House, Wakefield. 
g a Contract No. 2. 
For shopfitter and cabinetmaker’s work, Central Stores. Granam & Sons, Huddersfield (accepted) . £2,640 0 

»Mr. W. D. Towrtt Munrorp, architect, Preston. 

Harris & Sheldon Sips ka ae ee + £6,485 o oO Contract No. 3 
Ghat deros ce ; i : : 6,230.0 0 SipEsottom & Brown, Cleckheaton (ac- 
Curtis & Son ; pees : : ot 15/8402 6 cepted) . . ee 
Walkei : : ; A : , Rek fa ser rex ok se) Contract No. 4. 
Whitesides, Ltd. . ‘ : : 4 » EAR AOe 4 GRAHAM & Sons, Huddersfield (accepted) . £2,490 0 
Parnell & Sons : : § : : 5h, LOL Ov SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 

RISCA. For alterations and additions and external painting of - 

London Road school. Messrs. CapucHE & Haywa 
For alterations and additions to Zoar Presbyterian church. architects: \Westchhtn. 

Mr. WynpuHam Moses, architect, Risca. , : Pre & 
Davies & Son : ; : ‘ ; £91 SOG Alterations and additions. | 
King & Co. . : ; : 2 } L,010470.°0 Whur . . : . . . . . £701 10 
Reed . 3 . : : , ; neal 603 ome) Davey . ; : : ° é ; - 670 0 
Lewis . ‘ : ¢ : ; 14800840 -D Flaxman . 5 ; : : ; : - 6350" 
G. F. Leadbeter a Se aaa ch ee . 1,520 0 o| Elvy&Son . ; BIeREAR LS =. - + 626 0 
vans . : ; ‘ ; : : +: 1;500 orto Davey . : : : : ; : - 622 0 
ys de Tea beter a miei ccnel ase oes m4 207 Oo 0 Garon & Son . . : : - 612 0 
Poulton & Whiting : : : SH SOR Os -O Jay & Co., Southend (accepted ) : : - 585 0 
PRITCHARD, Risca (accepted " Z : 23 94d ZOO O17 -O Painting. | 
Jerman A ; , : : ‘ 5. LAA OU O PawLrey & Becxwitn, Southend (accepted) . 75 oO 

HICHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., | 

WELLINGBOROUGH. 

COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHE 

TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, an 

Kinds of Builders and Contra 
Ironwork. ei 


WELDON STON 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST + 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and 0 TAL 
as testified by its usé for upwards of three centuri 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHE 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply ‘to 
JOHN ROOKF... WELDON STONE’ QUARRIES, Corby; K 


Faldo’s Asphal 


———— Unsurpassed for 
‘Rorweninl and Vertical Damp aa 


The Best Material for 
Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, cows! 
Coach ie. am &C. 
Telephone é ‘ 


CONTRACTOR TO 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


Every description of Asphalte laid and. = 
THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD., 


Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand 
Works: Rotherhithe. 3 a 


Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is Ape ate in cost, beautiful 
in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with @Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, **MODERN BATHROOMS.” 


also for our special lavatory booklet, » Showing: Many new. patterns. Ask 


cYM NASTIC. 
APPARAT 


APPLY, _TO— 


T. M. GARDINER 
Burford Works, 
HODDESDON, HERTS: 


for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, fg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Contractor to H.M. Governme 
India Office, &c. 


English and Swedish Design®. 
Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and Plans 


wd 
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WALTHAMSTOW. L 
rebuilding and enlargement of the Markhouse Road TILE MANTLES. 
schools. Mr. H. Prosser, architect. Quantities by | Messrs. Gro. Woot.iscrort & Son, Lrp., of Hanley, Staffs, 
G. T. G. Wricut. the old-established firm in the tile industry, are now 


inter ‘ : ; ; ; - £13,2 250 © © | introducing slabbed-tile mantels to suit their numerous 
ymes & ae : x ? eee, - ‘ patterns of tile-surrounds. The appearance is very 
oe ; : a ; , : ; ; 11,933 o o | effective. They are being produced in rich plain enamel 
ean . F : : : , j ce PL GIG (Ol oO glazes, in mottle effects and in 
‘addison . : ; : : ‘ met TALON O. 6 numerous styles of relief and decora- 
rand, Pettit & Co. . 5 * ; . 11,060 0 o tion to harmonise with the interior 
owley Bros. .. E 3 : : We10;98R 0) a tiles, and raised bevel panels ina 
oxhead . : ; ; ; ; ett O7 te OU 2G plain enamel glaze to blend with the 
arris : ‘ 5 ; : . 10,844 0 0 colouring of the background and giving 
ammond & Son : , ait TOK OTs SOsd the mantel a bold and impressive 
_& E. Evans, Peckham (accepted) 4 o SIOASON Ot O appearance. All returns are carried 

on the tiles themselves, which will at 


once appear a distinct advantage over 
small corner beads, obviating all the 
difficulties that used to be associated 
with them. ‘Grip”-back tiles are 
used throughout these fireplaces, 
making it impossible for the tiles to 
come away from the cement. The 
surround is slabbed in one piece, as 
also is the mantel and the shelf, the 
former being soffited into the latter 
when fixed into position. The mantels 
are made to overlap the surround 
s-inch and with a face projection of 
1q-inch. This new departure will 
doubtless be welcomed by architects, 
builders and the general public alike, 


TRADE NOTES. 


Bath Stone Firms have supplied the Whitbed Port- 
stone used in the London and Provincial Bank at 
vich, of which the architect is Mr. T. W. Cotman and 
yuilder Mr. Fred Bennett, both of Ipswich. 
“HE Newellite Glass Tile Co., of Shenton Street, Old Kent 
d, have obtained the contract for the tiling at Messrs. 
and & Wolff's new premises at Southampton, for 
th the Waring-White Building Co. are the contractors. 
\LarGE clock with Westminster chimes has just been 
ted in Casterton Church, Yorkshire, by Messrs. John 
th & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. It is fitted 
all the latest improvements, and is generally to the 
ms of the late Lord Grimthorpe. The same firm are 
now making a large clock for Windermere and one for as these tile mantels give a complete- 


‘ish Town, London. ness and unity to a fireplace that is 
fessrs. Wo. Potts & Sons, Lrp., clock-makers, of Leeds | distinctly pleasing. The block shown represents another 
Newcastle, have received instructions from the Countess | new line that this firm are introducing; it consists of a 
lount-Edgcumbe to erect a new clock with chimes and | slabbed-tile panel into which is flanged a faience shelf or 
external dials at Lamesley parish church. They have | hob, which will be found a great convenience for holding a 
just completed new clocks at North Bovey Church, near | teapot, or in the summer time a plant or flower vase. These 
ton Abbot, and Kingley Stoneclough, near Manchester, hobs can be introduced in almost any pattern of panel and in 
are now erecting the memorial clock to the late Earl of colourings to match, and we think will commend themselves 
‘brook at Low Moor, Bradford, Yorks. as a distinct novelty. 


B. N. SNEWIN & SONG) a ere teat, AM OMBER, MERCHANTS, 
en) Se are iy 


Telegrams, ‘Snewin, London.’ LONDON, E.G Telephone 274 Halborr 


OLD MEDAL .~ 
WARDED 1896 


SHAB Has been before the trade some years, 
and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits. 


USED THROUCHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


reall JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 
in 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Ey Re cr bowves HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 


OS RS ie LL Tee ee 
LONDON DEPOTS: 
G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L&S.WR., NINE ELMS Sw. { 
152 GROSVENOR R®, PIMLICO. 


MANCHESTER 


TRAFFORD PARK. >) 


HEAD cau Rect ce TR a 
OFFICES BAT "> be optarre? ae a 


-IVERPOOL. eer anaten 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, / for Seah WATERPROOFING 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


| 
| 
| 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
THE Court of Common Council have adopted a report 
from the Bridge House Estates committee asking for 
authority to accept the tender of Messrs. Beaumont & Sons 
at 4,948/. 7s. for repainting the Tower Bridge. 

A\ DAUGHTER of a Leicester builder recently climbed.a 
chimney 150 feet high which is being constructed at one of 
the Corporation reservoirs. She mounted the outside 
ladders, and, having reached the top, walked round the edge 
of the scaffolding platform. This is her second feat of the 
kind during the week. The builder challenges his daughter 
against any girl under eighteen for climbing high chimneys 
and steeples. 

Tue Cumberland education committee have accepted 
tenders for the erection of three schools, viz. Whitehaven 
secondary school, Messrs. Hughes & Stirling, Bootle, Liver- 
pool, 10,416/.; Carlisle girls’, Messrs. J. & R. Bell, Nelson 
Street, Carlisle, 11,629/.; Brampton, Mr. John Heward, 
Brampton, 2,920. Messrs. Grayson & Ould, architects, 
Liverpool, have been asked to report upon plans for the 
Alston school, sent in by Messrs. Moffatt & Bentley, White- 


haven; Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, Carlisle; Mr. H. Hig- | 


ginson, Carlisle; and Mr. T. Taylor Scott, Carlisle. 

Mr. W. Hemincway Mitts, MI.C.E., the arbitrator 
appointed to assess the purchase money of the Waterford 
toll bridge, which is sought to be purchased by the Water- 
ford Corporation, has made his award. It is practically a 
confirmation of the previous award of 63,o00/.,, but the 
arbitrator further awards the bridge proprietors 350/. costs 
against the Corporation. As neither the Bridge Commis- 


sioners nor the Corporation are satisfied with the award an | 


appeal is considered inevitable. 

Art the Leeds Assizes on the 25th ult., before Mr. Justice 
Grantham and a special jury, Mrs. Gourlay, of Harrogate, 
sought an injunction to restrain a builder, of Harrogate, 
from working a mortar mill on land near her house. 
the plaintiff it was said the mortar mill was erected two or 
three years ago. It caused such a noise and vibration that 
she complained of the nuisance and fora time the defendant 
ceased to use it. In April 1905 the mill was again used 
and was stopped when the plaintiff complained. In 
November 1906, however, the mill was statted again and it 
was worked until March. The plaintiff related how on one 
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For | 
; by any workmen employed in the Council’s work by | 


' about 1,000/. 


/ 
[Aua. 2, 19) 


occasion a clergyman called at her house about some q 
in which they were mutually interested, and they, 
unable to continue their conversation on account ’ 
noise. She was unable to get any afternoon sleep a, 
one occasion she had to stuff her ears with cotton Ww: 
account of the noise. The jury found for the plaintif 
was granted an injunction, with costs. 

TuE interlocutor has been issued in connection | 
charge against a Glasgow firm of joiners for all 
occupancy of a house belonging to them in Find, 
Street without a certificate from the Master of Worl 
it was fit for occupancy. At the Court the agents fi 
respondents argued that the Dean of Guild Court was; 
competent Court to deal with such a case, and th) 
actions of the Master of Works had been hars}! 
oppressive. The Fiscal, in reply, showed that the D\ 
Guild Court had the power to administer their own | 
and the power to punish those who went against : 
The Court repelled all the defences, and fined ac 
17, 1s. for every day the house had been occupied,! 
3/. 14s., and the expenses of process as such may be: 
by the auditor of the Sheriff Court of Lanarkshi: 
Airdrie. An appeal has been intimated. 

Ar the last meeting of the Lambeth Council j 
reported that several contractors had evaded the -: 
clauses of their contracts by paying their workmen / 
below those scheduled in the contracts. It was decic 
hold over some of the balances that were due { 
contractors, and to issue the following public noti: 
“The Lambeth Borough Council has in its hands a s: 
money forfeited to the Council under certain cartage; 
tracts in respect of the breach of a condition of the 
tracts providing for the payment of a minimum wage ’ 
per day to all workmen engaged by the contractors o 
work for the Council. Notice is hereby given thi 
Council proposes to take into its consideration applici 


of the contractors mentioned who may be able to prov} 
they were employed by either of such contractors fc 
Council and received less than the minimum wage | 
per day.” It appears that the total amount whicl| 
Council had detained from various contractors amount 


KINNEAR 


B. & S. Patent 
Folding Gates. 


Ornamental 
Wrought Iron Work 


Patent Interlocking 
Rubber Tiling. 


bea a 
se Ae Cs 
x bgt 


STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS. 


PATENT ! 


Hand Power Li 
for all services 


Cabot’s Sheath 
and | 
Sound-Deadeni: 
Quilt. | 


Catalogues and 
full particulars 
upon applicatio 


NATAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS, 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON 


19, 20 & 21, TOWER STREET, UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W-' 


i 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ECCLESIAST<CAL COMMISSION BUILDING, GROSVENOR ROAD, 
WESTMINSTER.—DETAIL OF ENTRANCE. 


TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN. 
THE VICARAGE, EALING. 
ETHELBURGA, EALING. 
LONDON HOMCGOPATHIC HOSPITAL. 


THEDRAL SERIES.—SOUTHWARK: THE NEW HARVARD CHAPEL. 
t THE GOWER MONUMENT. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


ye Corporation of Manchester have given notice that 

and after August 1 the Corporation will only con- 
ct to their electric mains consumers’ installations which 
ye been carried out by a firm approved and registered by 
2 electricity committee. The names and addresses of all 
ms on the registered list may be obtained on application 
the secretary of the electricity department. 


Tue tramways committee of the Wolverhampton Town 
suncil recommend that a tramway be constructed from 
yeen Square via Worcester Street to Penn Fields, on the 
rain system. Application is to be made to the Board of 
ade for consent to any alteration to the original plan as 
‘turnouts and other matters. Tenders are to be invited 
“the construction of the permanent way. The estimated 
3t is set down at 18,300/. 


Art the meeting of Edmundson’s Electricity Corporation, 
i1,in London the Chairman said the Lancashire Power 
astruction Company, Ltd., which belonged to them, was 
only company at present from which they got no return, 
‘eventually he believed it would be one of the best, as 
re were plenty of openings in Lancashire for electrical 
erprise. A great many towns were using more electricity 

power than for-lighting. The latter had been very 
ch checked by the invention of the gas incandescent 
ntle, but a new mantle had been invented for the electric 
it which would practically treble its lighting power and 
uce the cost. 


Art the West Hartlepool County Court, Judge O’Connor 
spent seven hours hearing a case in which the owner and 
occupier of a house and shop in Penrith Street, Hartlepool, 
claimed 75/. damages from the Northern Counties Electricity 
Supply Company. The plaintiff alleged that the noise and 
vibration from the power-house which the company had 
erected at the back of Penrith Street caused considerable 
annoyance, and also had damaged his premises. The Judge 
awarded 1o/. for annoyance and nothing for structural 
damage. Other similar claims were adjourned. 


EXPERIMENTS in methods of street lighting have been 
arranged by the public health department of the City of 
London for the purpose of proving the best form of street 
illumination. The City of London Electric Lighting Co. 
will demonstrate on the Holborn Viaduct by means of flame 
arc lamps, in Farringdon Street by enclosed arc lamps, and 
in Newgate Street by smaller arc lamps, the charges to be 
at the rate of 17/. tos, each, instead of the existing charge of 
26/. per lamp, and a considerable reduction for the smaller 
lamps. The Charing Cross, West End and City Electric 
Lighting Company will demonstrate in Cannon Street by 
means of centrally-hung flame arc lamps at a cost of 17/. Ios. 


Dr. A. W. BricHtTmore, an inspector of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at the Manchester 
town hall recently into an application by the electricity 
committee of the Corporation for sanction to borrow 
112,850/. for the purposes of the electricity undertaking. 
The loan was needed partly to provide new machinery at 
the Dickinson Street and Bloom Street stations, and also at 
the Stuart Street station, for purposes of economy. For 
these works 5,752/. was required. For mains a sum was 
required of 60,498/., for transforming plant at sub-stations 
on consumers’ premises 32,000/., and for additional plant at 
the Corporation distributing stations 14,600/, making up 
the total to 112,850/. 


Tue Rawtenstall Town Council have decided to apply to 
the Local Government Board for power to borrow 29,0007. 
for providing an electricity generating station at Hareholme, 
aud the mains and equipment for a general electricity 
supply for the borough, including a supply for tramway 
purposes. Messrs. Lacey, Sillar & Leigh, electrical 
engineers, have been asked to prepare the necessary plans 


SSR —. 
OYAL WARRANT 2 


Weighbridges and Weighing Machinery 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SPECIAL WEIGHING MACHINE FOR 
FIREPROOF FLOORS. 


a No. 88. 


& aT. AVERY, Ltd., Soho 


a 


IMPROVED TRAM WEICHING MACHINE. 


(NO LOOSE WEIGHTs.) 


ce 


af 


No. 141. 


Foundry, BIRMINGHAM. 
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and estimates of the cost. It has also been decided to offer 
a certain price to the Rossendale Valley Tramways Com- 
pany for their undertaking, which is to be electrified by the 
Rawtenstall Corporation. The Corporation has declined to 
fall in with a proposal from the Bacup Corporation that the 
three boroughs of Bacup, Rawtenstall and Haslingden 
should combine in purchasing electricity in bulk from a 
private company. 

Tuer London County Council adopted last week the pro- 
posal of the highways committee that as an experiment the 
tramways between Aldgate and Bow be reconstructed on 
the “G. B.” system of surface contact electric traction. In 
the committee’s report it was pointed out that owing to 
special difficulties on the part of this route its electrification 
on the conduit system would entail a very heavy expendi- 
ture, while the Stepney Borough Council had opposed a 
proposal to reconstruct a portion of the line on the over- 
head system. It was calculated that the total cost of the 
trackwork of the whole length of about six miles of line 
would be about 66,o00/., or 11,000/. a mile of single track, 
compared with about 19,000/. a mile single track which it 
was estimated would be involved by the adoption on this 
particular route of the conduit system. 


An electric-power installation of interest to all power 
users has been completed at the Cambrian Collieries, 
situated in Clydach Vale, South Wales. About three years 
ago the management of the three mines owned by the com- 
pany, employing about 3,500 men, producing a million tons 
of coal per annum, resolved upon anexperimental installation 
of electricity for working haulages, coal-cutting machinery, 
pumps and other underground purposes. The experiment 
proving satisfactory, the company decided to have a com- 
plete installation practically for all purposes, and to erect a 
power station for the production of their own current. 
Tenders were invited, and the result was that Messrs. 
Siemens Brothers, Dynamo Works, Ltd, London and 
Stafford, secured the contract, and the work is now com- 
pleted. In the engine-room space is provided for three 
generating sets. At present the generating plant consists 
of two Siemens-Belliss and Morcom sets. 


Mr. A. G. Drury, on behalf of the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry at Wolverhampton on the 23rd ult. 


GUARANTEED PURE 


SHEETING AND 


TUNSTALL’ 


with regard to an application by the Town Council to o 
sanction to borrow 35,o0o/. for their electricity w 
taking. The town clerk said the money was requir 
extend the generating station, erect new boilers, put in 
plant and extend the mains. The Town Council 
entered into a contract to supply Messrs. Bayliss, Jor 
Bayliss with electricity to be used at their works at _ 
more Green. This will involve an expenditure of 16 
on generating plant. In addition, the Corporation — 
cope with the general increased demand for electricity 
is. proposed to provide four more boilers—the boiler-h 
will have to be enlarged—and four more generating 
with a capacity of 4,000 kilowatts, and water-tube be 
with an evaporative capacity of 20,000 lbs. per hour. 
electricity will be transmitted to Messrs. Bayliss, Jon 
Bayliss’s works, where it will be transformed. The — 
clerk asked that the repayment of the loan should beo 
longest possible terms. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. Rosert Morrison, builder, of Wavertree, Liver 
senior partner of the firm of Messrs. Morrison & Sons 
died June 10, intestate, aged sixty-two, left estate valu: 
60,2852. gross, with net personalty 48,219/. 

Tue Coventry education committee have decide 
purchase land at a cost of 2,500/ for extension of 
technical institute, and the city engineer was instruct 
prepare plans for the proposed extension. It was 
decided to recommend the Council to build a new elemei 
school at Leicester Causeway, at an estimated co 
18,0007. 

WE have received a copy of ‘‘ Where to Stay and ' 
to See,” published by Mr. Walter Hill, of 67 an 
Southampton Row, London, W.C. An almost exhau 
list is given of seaside, farmhouse and country lodg 
hotels and boarding-houses, in the districts served by 
Midland, London and North-Western, Great Central, { 
Northern, Great Eastern and Great Western railways. 
work is well printed and illustrated, and can be obta 
for the modest sum of 1s. at any of the railway statio 
the companies mentioned, or from the publisher by 
6d. extra. 


TRINIDAD BITUME 


DAMP COURSES. 


Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral] 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, a5 


Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and allthe principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Bc 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


OETZMANN & CO. 


THE STOCK BEING SMALL 
(under £10,000) 


Telephone 4120 (two lines). 


AN EARLY VISIT IS ESSENTIAL. 


Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 


Have purchased for CASH ft 
the Liquidator 


The ENTIRE stock of RAVILIOUS & CO., Limited, 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, late of 161 to 167 High Street, W.., 


At Discounts varying from 40 to 70 per cent. 


The Stock has now been temoved to the SHOWROOMS at HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W., and is f 
OFFERED AT SWEEPING REDUCTIONS. 


| 
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A puBLic meeting has been held at Rusholme, Man- 
ster, to further the movement for the preservation of the 
tt Fields as an open space. A resolution was passed 
nimously in favour of asking the Corporation to buy the 
{ for public use. The opinion of all who spoke was 
‘jt would be deplorable if the estate, with its fine trees, 
‘e allowed to go to the speculative builder. 


4 PETITION, With accompanying plans, was presented in 
nilton Dean of Guild Court last week for the erection of 
ippodrome at the corner of Townhead Street and Low- 
ick Street. The plans were submitted by Mr. E. H. 
‘ock, the Zoo, Glasgow. There is a large auditorium 
gallery, with a full-sized stage. The accommodation is 
,350, and the estimated cost is about 5,000/. The plans 
found to be all in order, but before formally passing 
} a week’s continuation was agreed to to permit of the 
ets Commissioners holding a special meeting to con- 
-as to a probable street improvement at the site. 


‘HE Old Bailey site was put up for auction at the Mart, 
snhouse Yard, on Monday by Messrs. Jones, Lang & 
tobe let on a building lease for ninety-nine years. 
land was offered in three lots. Lot 1, having an area 
7o9 feet, started at 500/. It rose by rool. bids to 7o00/., 
it was knocked down at an annual rental of 8o00/. 
2, with an area of 5,062 feet, commenced at 5o00/, and 
ly rose by bids of 50/., 257, 10/. and 5/. to 650/., being 
ked down at the latter figure. Lot 3 contained an area 
314 feet, and on this portion of the site the auctioneer 
joned that a part of Old London Wall still stands. No 
sr bid than 625/. was forthcoming, and the lot was with- 
nl. 

UARRYING at the Abbey Craig, Stirling, was stopped 
g to an agitation against the taking of rock from the 
, which, it was stated, was disfiguring the effect of the 
ace Monument. The Secretary for Scotland has now 
ed the request to reopen the quarry on condition that 
uatrying is confined to certain parts indicated on a 
that the metal taken from the quarry be used for road 
ses on the north side of the Forth only; that no metal 
Id and that the operations be conducted without the 
f smoky or noisy engines or machinery. 
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“Moops of a City Square” forms the subject of @ 
remarkably well-iilustrated article in Harper's Magazine for 
this month. It relates to Madison Square, which is in the 
centre of the hurry of New York and bordering on its 
Strongest current, and forms a little oasis of repose and 
philosophy that bears the charm and distinction of a glory 
that has passed, and although it is a place of memories it 
still lives, while it has a future that promises to be in a 
different way as brilliant as its past. 

A successFUL sale of freehold land, consisting of 
quarter-acre to acre sites, suitable for the erection of 
bungalows and bijou residences, was held in a marquee on 
the Kent Park estate, Margate, on Monday last by Messrs. 
Payne, Trapps & Co., who took down from London a large 
and respectable company of buyers and others, who were 
well entertained to a substantial luncheon, and the greater 
portion of the fifty-five plots offered changed hand at satis- 
factory prices, the total amount realised being nearly 
1,200/. 

THE executive committee of the Scottish National 
Exhibition meeting in Edinburgh appointed Mr. Free- 
man, C.E., who had been assistant engineer at the 
Glasgow Exhibition and engineer at the Wolverhampton 
Exhibition, to be engineer; and Mr. A. Hay and Mr. J. D. 
Gibson to be surveyors for the building. It was reported 
that the building plans would be immediately placed in the 
hands of the surveyors; that it was hoped that in three 
weeks schedules would be in the hands of contractors, and 
that a beginning might be made with the construction of 
the exhibition buildings early in September. It was ex- 
plained that the exhibition buildings in 1886 were not begun 
until the middle of October. 

THE proposed erection of the French Exhibition and 
Canadian buildings will make Aldwych one of the most 
important architectural thoroughfares in London. The 
Waldorf and Aldwych theatres are already in existence, 
and the Waldorf Hotel is rapidly approaching completion. 
With regard to the latter the beauty of the fine elevation, 
which owes its design to Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, the 
architect, is now in striking evidence. The building has 
been carried out by the Waring-White Building Co. with 
remarkable speed and efficiency ; the interior decorations, 
by Waring & Gillow, are well advanced, and two or three 
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months will see this noble hotel equipped and ready for the 
admission of guests. Thus the projected new buildings 
when erected will complete an almost unique group of fine 
public edifices. 


Tue finance committee of Paddington Borough Council, 
in a report issued on Saturday, refer to the increasing 
number of empty properties in the borough—mainly 
ascribed to motor-omnibus traffic nuisances—and the con- 
sequent heavy loss to local rates. The increase in the loss 
of rates from “ empties” during the quarter ending June 30 
last, as compared with the corresponding period 1906, is 
14.4 per cent. The total loss on 1,577 separate premises in 
the last quarter is 7,004/., against 6,120/. in the June quarter 
of 1906, in respect of 1,357 premises. The legal committee, 
reporting on the interview of representatives of metro- 
politan, city and borough councils with Sir E. Henry, at 
Scotland Yard on the 22nd ult., concerning the alleged 
nuisances and damage caused by motor traffic, mention that 
the Commissioner of Police agreed that where there was 
motor traffic there was depreciation of property, but he 
could not hold out much hope that anything he could do 
would remove the noise. 


In the annual report on factories and workshops for 1906 
the inspector for Edinburgh (Mr. Newlands) writes :—I 
had some experience in this district from 1896 to 1899, and 
on comparison with conditiors, found their development is 
marked. Possibly that in the hosiery trade is the most con- 
spicuous. The increase in the number of factories, size 
and improvement of machinery is remarkable. Electricity 
or suction-gas plant is here as elsewhere displacing as 
motive-power the more cumbersome and expensive steam, 
even in places where the power consumed is high. The 
speed of the drive in all kinds of machinery has increased. 
This is possibly more noticeable in printing machinery than 
any other class. As an example of the strides being made 


in this trade I would mention one machine seen recently 
which does away with the three different printings in the 
three-colour process. 


A CASE was concluded at Bristol on the 25th ult. before 
Judge Castle and a special jury, in which a nurseryman 
sued the Bristol Tramway Company for damages for injury 
to plants alleged to result from the company’s use of 
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Interiors. 


MAKERS OF THE 12 HOURS’ SYNDICATE BOILE. 


| creosoted blocks for road paving on the roadway aloy 


his nursery. The question raised was one not hithertc 
at law, and the hearing of the evidence occupied two 
The jury found that the injury to the plants was caus 
the wood paving. To the question, Was it reaso 
necessary for the tramway company to repave the ri 
the way and at the time they did, the jury said “Y, 
the question be decided on the knowledge of the tray 
company at the time, “No,” in the light of the evi 
given. The jury also found that it was not abso 
necessary for the tramway company to use creosoted 
blocks. Judgment was given for the plaintiff and le 
appeal was granted. 

THe medical officer to the Liverpool Corporatio 
made a report to the housing committee recomme 
that several courts, alleys and premises in Porter 
Denison Street and Newsham Street, being unfit for h 
habitation, ought to be demolished. The housing 
mittee, reporting on the proposed acquisition of Nos, 
30 Saltney Street and the courts adjoining for the er 
of workmen’s dwellings, recommend that an applicati 
made to the Local Government Board for a provi 
order under the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
for acquiring these sites. The finance committee | 
prove of the same on financial grounds. The Corpo 
surveyor reports that it is possible on this area to 
dwellings suitable for housing the dispossessed, prov 
for twenty-four three-roomed dwellings and’ twenty 
two-roomed dwellings, and he estimates the cost of acd) 
the land and erecting the houses at 15,005/. He esti 
that the income to be derived from these dwellings : 
present standard of rents is 447/. 4s. per annum, les: 
goings 45 per cent. 2o1/. 4s., leaving a net income of 
per annum, or equal to a return of 1/. 12s. 9d. per cen 

THE new town hall at Leigh was recently o 
The site contains 1,882 square yards, and has frontas 
the Market Place, Market Street and Newton Street. 
ground-floor frontage to Market Street is occupied by 
shops with basements. The main entrance is in the « 
of the Market Place front by a projecting portico 
columns and carved caps, carrying a moulded friez 
cornice surmounted by a circular pediment, showin 
borough’s coat-of-arms. The entrance hall is 45 feet 
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j22 feet wide. The council chamber and two committee- 
ms occupy the whole first-floor frontage to the Market 
ce, and are divided by large removable doors. The two 
ju fronts to Market Street and’ the Market Place are in 
Jey Dale stone. The building is designed in Late 
jaissance style, and is surmounted by a large turret with 
agstaff. Mr. J. C. Kestwich, of Leigh, was the architect, 
' Messrs. R. Neill & Sons, of Manchester, were the 
iders. The total cost of the buildings, including furnish- 
and decorating, is about 30,000/, or including the cost 
he land, 40,000/. : 

A staTEMENT has been published by the London County 
mcil relating to the debts of those towns of the United 
gdom with a population of over 250,000. The rateable 
ye of London per head of population is 8.80/., and this 
nly approached by Edinburgh, with 8.25/. per head, the 
est being Dublin, with 2.067 per head. London’s debt 
given aS 109,928,546, Manchester has a debt of 
21,000/., Glasgow 17,584,000/., Birmingham _ 16,986,o00/,, 
erpool 14,870,000/. and Leeds 12,277,000/. The total 
tper head of.population is in London 23/. 9s. 3d., but 
high figure is exceeded by Manchester with 357. 13s. 6d., 
ningham with 31/7 5s. 8¢., Bradford with 28/. 15s. 1od. 
Leeds with 26/7. 17s. 8d. Whereas less than half of the 
tof London is stated to be remunerative debt, that is, 
t of undertakings established on the assumption that 
revenues therefrom would wholly or partially meet the 
ings, the “remunerative debt” of Manchester, Bir- 
gham and Bradford is more than two-thirds of the whole, 
only in the case of Leeds is the “ unremunerative debt ” 
ier than that of London on the basis of population. 

[He Board of Water Supply of New York City has 
xd for bids before August 6 on the largest single con- 
[ever undertaken by an American city, except that for 
construction of the first New York subway. It is for 
ding the great masonry and earth dams of the Ashokan 
rvoir in the Catskill Mountains. The principal items 
he engineer’s estimate of the work are as follows :— 
1oving steel pipes when directed; control of stream 
, Olive Bridge dam ; control of stream flow, middle 
2; 2,055,000 cubic yards earth excavation; 425,000 
¢ yards reck excavation ; 7,055,000 cubic yards refilling 
embanking ; 210,000 cubic yards soil for surface dress- 


ing; 1,100,000 barrels Portland cement; 280,000 cubic 
yards concrete masonry; 530,000 cubic yards cyclopean 
masonry; 64,000 cubic yards concrete blocks; 125,000 
square feet face dressing for concrete ; 95,000 cubic yards 
dry rubble paving; 929,000 lbs. cast and wrought-iron, 
steel and bronze; caring for and setting 900,000 lbs. of 
metalwork furnished by the city; 200 acres clearing ; 
11,500 linear feet vitrified pipes not exceeding 10 inches in 
diameter ; 10,000 linear feet vitrified pipes more than 
10 inches and not exceeding 18 inches in diameter. Time 
allowed for the completion of the work is 84 months from 
the date of service of notice by the Board to begin work. 

Tue Board of Directors of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce have decided, at the suggestion of a joint 
meeting of the members of the Chemical and Engineer- 
ing Sections, to place the following resolution on. the 
agenda paper for adoption by the Association of Cham- 
bers of Commerce at the annual meeting to be held in 
Liverpool :—‘‘ That in view of the strenuousness of the 
competition between this and other leading industrial 
nations engaged in productive processes, it is, in the 
opinion of this Association, most desirable that all users of 
fuel, whether for power-raising purposes or for manu- 
facturing processes, should adopt means whereby the heat- 
raising properties of the fuel consumed should be made 
use of to the highest possible percentage. This Associa- 
tion would respectfully urge British manufacturers to avail 
themselves of the most effective appliances for economising 
the use of fuel and for reducing the output of black smoke 
—taking expert advice in these matters where necessary. 
Incidentally—but as a most desirable consummation—this 
would have the effect of greatly improving the atmospheric 
conditions of our maiufacturing centres, and would tend to 
reduce the friction which is apt to arise between local 
authorities and manufacturers where insufficient care is 
given to the subject of economy in fuel. The Association 
further believe it to be essential that the Government 
should press upon the various local authorities of the 
country that they should adopt a uniform basis of regula- 
tion with regard to the amount of black smoke allowed to 
issue from manufactories ; and the executive of the Associa- 
tion is hereby requested to bring this matter before the 
proper Government department.” 
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Tse Continuous Transit Securities Company of New 
York have applied for a privilege to build a subway under 
Broadway from Fourteenth to Forty-second Streets, and 
equip it with a continuous train or moving-platform railway. 
The company declares that moving-platform railways would 
offer the most effective solution for the transportation 
problems such as exist on many crowded thoroughfares in 
New York and on the bridges to Brooklyn. The moving 
platform would require a right of way of only 35 feet, 
although its capacity would be twice as large as a tour-track 
subway. The proposed platform would afford a seating 
capacity exceeding 47,000 passengers an hour in each direc- 
tion. This is three times the seating capacity of a train 
system operating five-car local trains upon one-minute 
headway, and practically six times the seating capacity of a 
system of surface cars operating upon 150-feet headway. 
The applicants declare that there is practically no danger 
of accidents from falls on the moving platforms. The matter 
is under consideration. 


SAFE WOOD-WORKING PLANT. 


Unper the terms of the new Act owners are liable to heavy 
penalties for accidents incurred by their workpeople. This 
responsibility will doubtless induce the prudent employer 
of labour to provide every possible safeguard against risks 
of this nature, and has induced Messrs. Glover & Co., 
Leeds, to give prominence to the useful and effective con- 
trivance illustrated in Fig. 1, showing the plant with “ Ideal ” 
guard attached, which is designed to fit saws of various 
diameters, while at the same time not interfering with the 
work in progress. This is accomplished without detracting 
in any way from the efficacy of the guard, which gives 
protection all ways; neither does it obstruct the light ‘nor 
interfere with the correctness of sawing. Some guards 
appear only able to “ box in” the saw when uot being used. 
The “Ideal,” however, claims to give the greatest possible 
satisfaction when working, while it allows. sawing: as 
deep as the saw will cut. From the illustration it 
will be seen that the sliding hood protects the front 
of the saw as far down as the wood being cut will 
allow, thus saving hands and fingers. Its angle! section 


makes it very rigid, and it cannot spring off by any pres; 
against it, nor can it be shaken off by vibration. The gu 
is adjusted for various diameters of saws by means. 
bracket and carrying block and the horizontal shaft, — 
block, working on an upright shaft, also enables the gy 
to be swung aside, in case of sharpening in the bene] 
when changing saws. The back of the saw is protected 
a long-thin-curved-circularly adjustable hinged steel b] 


Bieeus 


held firmly at one end under the bench top by an adjust 
bracket and bolt. There is a fork-hinged tailpiece in 
large sizes whereby the hinged blades are kept linable 
the saw and rigid sideways. If preferred, for long savy 
a special rear guard may be arranged to lift out of plac 
| the wood, when it forms a safety “dog.” A small he 
wheel is used for fixing the block with the hood in 
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yired position. These are a few details of the apparatus 
ch will serve to show how thoroughly and carefully the 
eral arrangement has been carried out. Various styles 
racket are supplied, as may be preferred, and if desired 
guards can be supported from above or at the side, 
‘ing the top of the bench quite free. 

Another excellent specialty which is calculated to abso- 
ly prevent the possibility of such serious accidents and 
jlations for which planing machines are responsible 
aryes notice. The “Hand Planer” is a most valuable 
shine, and would be still much more valuable except for 
danger of using it even when fitted with the best guard 
le. The usual practice has been for makers to supply 
are cutter blocks, upon the flat surface of which the 
ie irons are bolted. Theillustration (Fig. 2) will help to 
lain the design. Thus it will be seen that as the knife 


FIG. 2. 


»has to just revolve above the table the other parts of 
eutter-block spindle are by necessity left to revolve 
iderably underneath the table top, so that the bolts may 
catch the wood being planed. Then, again, the other 
sides of the square cutter block, not being utilised, are 
n revolving still further away from the table top. Thus, 
ie revolving square cutter block presents such an uneven 


ace, it would seem to be the most cruel and dangerous ! 


engine for damage that could well be constructed, for it 
simply knows no mercy when it once commences to draw 
into its clutches the fingers of a man’s hand; but not so 
with the patent “Ideal” safety circular cutter block, as 
illustrated in Fig. 3. It will at once be evident to our 
readers that in this circular arrangement it is practically 
impossible for any person to incur much damage, even if 
by accident the hand slips upon the round cutter block, for 


it provides its own guard which revolves with it, and which 
renders it impossible for the hand or any fingers to become 
chopped off or seriously damaged, because the linibs are 
not permitted to become trapped or ensnared by any low 
places or gaps such as are inherent in square cutter blocks, 
as shown in Fig. 2, and hence it is with pleasure we call 
attention to this most humane and important departure. 
For the sake of safety alone it is worthy the consideration of 
everyone employing hand-planing and moulding machines, 
but there are several other distinct advantages which 
may be mentioned. First, as thin steel strips are only 
necessary as knives, it will at once be seen that a 
great saving in steel and expense is effected. Second, 
as perfect pressure is brought to bear right up to the 
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cutting edge, these are found to cut sweeter and with a 
much better finish. Third, these thin knives are much 
more quickly and easily sharpened, and are less liable to 
become unequally balanced. Fourth, we may point out 
that an extra knife is provided (and which is adjustable) 
immediately underneath the cutting edge of the planer knife, 
and which serves as the back iron in an ordinary hand plane, 
and most perfect planing of soft or hard wood is secured. 
Fifth, it will be readily understood that the patent circular 
cutter block is run with much less power, because there is 
offered no resistance to the air, but not so with the square 
form of cutter block, which makes a great humming noise 
and disturbance and unpleasant vibration. Sixth, it is 
astonishing to notice what heavy cuts can be taken with 
perfect ease, such as would be a most dangerous proceeding 
with the ordinary square cutter block. 


BUILDING DISPUTE AT HINDHEAD. 


THIS was an action brought by Messrs. Jones Bros., builders, 
of Chelsea, against the Misses A. and M. Bilton, to recover 
the sum of 1417. ros. balance of contract and extras for 
building a pair of semi-detached cottages at Hindhead. Mr. 
Ruegg, K.C., appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. J. Samuel 
Green, K.C., and Mr. Johnson for the defendants. 

The plaintiffs claimed the sum of roo/. balance of con- 
tract and 41/. Ios. extras, of which sum 22/. was paid into 
Court, leaving 119/. Ios. in dispute. 

The specification and contract provided that the buildings 

should be erected to the requirements of the Rural District 
Council and to the satisfaction of the defendants, and that 
he contract sum should be paid in instalments, the sixth 
instalment of 50/. to be paid when the houses were entirely 
finished, all town charges paid and the houses ready for 
occupation, and the balance of 50/. three months after 
completion. 

The defendants pleaded that the buildings were not com- 
pleted in accordance with the specification, nor to the 
requirements of the Rural District Council ; that they were 
not liable for the sum of ro/. tos. claimed as extras, and 
counterclaimed for the sum of 782. 15s. for dmitted works 
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and 86/. 5s. for work and materials of inferior deser 
and quality, and not in accordance with the specific 
and 16/. for loss of rent, owing to the buildings not 
completed within contract time. 
Mr. Bushell, surveyor, Mr. A. Brown, architect 
Mr. F. A. Dodd, surveyor, gave evidence for the plaint 
Mr. Frederic W. Hingston, architect and suryey 
Portland House, Basinghall Street, E.C., gave evide 
support of the defence and counterclaim, as to the or 
work and the inferior description of the material 
labour in the buildings, and Mr. Edmund J. Har 
architect, of 9 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C., gave corrobo 
evidence. : 
After a hearing lasting over four and a half days } 
the Official Referee, judgment was delivered on Sat 
last. 
The Official Referee held that the buildings we 
completed in accordance with the specification and co 
at the time the action was commenced, and therefor 
plaintiffs could not recover the balance of their contra 
regards the sum of 1o/. 10s. claimed as extras, he held 
was no specific or implied contract by the defendants t 
the charges making up this amount. Judgment : 
therefore be for the defendants on all points, with cc 
the action and counterclaim. 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Goop progress is reported in connection with the arr, 
ments for the Scottish National Exhibition which is | 
held next year in Edinburgh. The plans have 
accepted subject to any alteration required, and woi 
the grounds and buildings will be commenced withi 
next few days. “ 
In the accepted designs the industrial hall of 10 
square feet and the machinery hall of 20,000 squaré 
are included in one magnificent building, and every 
both in connection with the structures and the ground 
been framed with a view to charm the eye and at the 
time facilitate the commercial requirements. a 
The classification of the various sections include 
arts, education and history, arts and crafts, mining, eng 
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ing and, waterways construction, chemistry and 
atific appliances, lighting, | heating and _ ventilation, 
ufactures and varied industries, agriculture, horticulture 
sylviculture, domestic, sports and pastimes, botany and 
ygy, artisans’ work, women’s section, urban and rural 
-ovements. 

the charge for floor space in industrial hall and 
jinery section will be 3s. per square foot for a space of 
square feet or over in area. Smaller area, corner 
> and special positions will be charged extra at the 
etion of the commnittee. - ae 
ny further information can be obtained on application 
emanager, Mr. W. H. Knight, 45 York Place, Edin- 
I 


ALSTON COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 


memorial-stone of the Ruth Lancaster James cottage 
tal, which is being erected in the Townhead Field, 
in, through the munificent gift of 5,000/. from the late 
James, of Beaconsfield, Liverpool, has been laid. The 
| were prepared about eighteen months ago by Mr. T. 
w Scott, of Carlisle, but some little delay occurred in 
election and arranging of the site and other incidental 
2rs, and it was not until September last year that con- 
i were signed for the erection of the building and the 
commenced. Tenders were received for the various 
s from contractors in the three northern counties, and 

selected are as follows, viz.:—Mr. Joseph Birkett, 
er, Ayle, Alston ; Messrs. Thomas Charlton & Sons, 
‘s, Northumberland ; Mr. John Hewitson, slater, New- 
/and Carlisle; Mr. Joseph H. Henderson, plumber 
anitary work, Alston ; Messrs. R. M. Ormerod & Son, 
‘rers, Carlisle; Messrs. R. M. Hill & Sons, painters and 
rs, Carlisle. The plans are arranged for the male and 
e sections being isolated, but both with equal facilities 
cess to the working parts and administrative block. A 
ed verandah and airing ground will form a centre feature 
y access to the main vestibule and hall, and this latter 
direct to the administrative block. On the west side 
e ward is being erected, with nurses’ rooms adjoining, 
g provision for supervision. A sanitary wing is 


em) 
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erected at the north end of this ward, with proper “ cut-off” 
vestibule and divided into compartments, each to contain all 
the latest and best sanitary arrangements. Towards the 
east end of the site a female wing is being erected, with 
ward and other arrangements similar to those on the male 
side of the buildings. Adjoining this wing will be the 
operating-room, with easy communication with the main 
entrance. The administrative block is a large wing on the 
north side of the site, and will contain all the rooms and 
appliances found in a well organised modern hospital. One 
end is devoted to drug and other stores and bath-room 
accommodation for the hospital. The matron and nurses’ 
bedrooms, also large box and storage-rooms, will be 
arranged on the top floor of the building. It is being 
erected with white stone, a large quantity of dressed mate- 
rial from the Prudham quarries in Northumberland being 
freely used, and stone for the rock-faced walling has been 
brought from Nattrass Gill. 


LIVERPOOL WATER SUPPLY. 


THE total volume of water delivered from the works of the 
Corporation during 1906, including statutory compensation 
waters to rivers in Lancashire and Montgomeryshire was, 
in gallons, 17,777,440,000 ; in cubic feet, 2,848,948,000 ; and 
in tons, 76,364,0co. The consumption of water within and 
around the city amounted to 9,643,087,000 gallons, as 
compared with 9,854,442,000 gallons in 1905; and the 
quantity supplied outside of the Liverpool compulsory 
district was 186,580,000 gallons against 189,130,000 gallons 
to Chorley, and 971,379,000 gallons agaitst 781,822,000 
gallons to other localities. The total figures were thus 
10,801,046,000 gallons against 10,825,394,000 gallons, the 
sources of supply being Vyrnwy, 5,759,995,000 gallons; 
Rivington, 3,785,644,000 gallons; and wells, 1,216,461,000 
gallons, together with 38,946,000 gallons of salt water. 
The total number of fires in the city and suburbs, for the 
extinguishment of which water was used from street 
hydrants, was 145. The additional number of new houses 
and other new premises supplied with water in the Liver- 
pool district during the year was 3,463. The number of 
houses pulled down, or from which water was withdrawn, 


HE “DRAWWELL” GRATE. 


WAS PLACED 


First in the Final Tests 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name of 
** Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation. 


This Grate can only be supplied through 
Builders’ Merchants, 
but Drawings and Particulars can be 


Ironmongers, &c., 


obtained from 


_& RR. CORKER, Lta., 


GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 


Showrooms, Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill, City, 


-_ 


W. B. CLARKE, Agent, 
where the “Drawwell” can be seen in action, 
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was 975, leaving a net number of 2,488 additional water 
tenants. The total number of tenants on the rent roll of 
the water account at the end of the year was 195,535. The 
total length of additional distributing and fire mains laid 
was 73 miles, and the number of new hydrants fixed 
was 341, as well as four others which were substituted for 
fire plugs. The total number of fire hydrants in the com- 
pulsory area is now 11,646. There are also still remaining 
824 of the old-fashioned fire plugs, which are being gradually 
replaced. 


ADVERTISEMENTS ON HOARDINGS. 


Tue Building, Act committee of the London County Council 
report that they have had under consideration the proposals 
contained, in,the Advertisements Regulation Bill which has 
been intreduced into Parliament in the, present session. 
The object.of. the Bill is to authorise local authorities to 
make by-laws for the regulation and control of hoardings 
used for advertising purposes, and also for the regulation 
of advertisements. The committee are of opinion that it 
should be made clear in the Bill that the Council’s powers 
under section 22 (as'to lines of building’ frontage) and other 
sections of the London Building Act, 1894, or under any 
other Acts are not to be affected by any by-laws made in 
accordance with clause 2 of the Bill. So far as London is 
concerned the powers intended to be conferred by the Bill 
may clash with the powers as to hoardings, particularly those 
powers given by section 84 of the London Building Act, 1894, 
now administered by the metropolitan borough councils; 
and further there is no express provision as to who is to 
enforce the by-laws when made by the Council. It is to be 
inferred that the administration of the by-laws is to be 
vested in the local authority under the Bill, ze. the Council. 
If this be the case inconvenience may arise owing to the 
dual control of hoardings thus set up, and the committee 
suggest that this might be obviated were the administration 
of the by-laws, when made by the Council, vested in the 
metropolitan borough councils. They have sent an inti- 
mation to this effect to the Parliamentary committee, and 
have also drawn that committee’s attention to the existing 
laws relating to hoardings. They recommend that the Par- 
liamentary committee do endeavour to obtain the insertion 


in the Advertisements Regulation Bill, 1907, of proy 
to the effect (i.) That the Council’s powers under sectj 
and other sections of the London Building Act, 18 
under any other Acts, shall not be affected by any b 
made in accordance with clause 2 of the Bill; and Gi 
the administration of the by-laws, when ‘made b 
Council, shall be vested in the metropolitan bo; 
councils. 


SCALE IN BOILERS. 


DuRING some years experiments have been undertak 
the engineering experiment station of the Univers 
Illinois to determine the effect of scale on the transm 
of heat through locomotive boiler tubes. It has been: 
in a report of the American Railway Master Mech 
Association that the effect was an average increase j 
consumption of coal. The result of the Illinois e 
ments is stated as follows :— °° ' 

From the point of view of the physicist the experi 
are open to objection as to method. From the engi 
viewpoint it is believed that the possible errors ¢ 


experiments do not by any means account for a) 


irregularity in the plotted results, and, considering th 
troversy upon this subject and the comparatively m 
information available, it is deemed proper to publish < 
time the results as they stand, in the hope that the 
tribute additional information which may be of inter 
some quarters. Conclusions :— 

In so far as generalisation is warranted we may SU 
the results of the tests in the following conclusions :— 

1. Considering scale of ordinary thickness, say of 
nesses varying up to # inch, the loss in heat transm 
due to scale may vary a5 individual cases from insigni 
amounts to as much as Io or 12 per cent. 

2. The loss increases somewhat with the thickn: 
the scale. 

3. The mechanical structure of the scale is of as 
or more importance than the thickness in producin; 
loss, 

4. Chemical composition, except in so far as it < 
the structure of the scale, has no direct influence < 
heat-transmitting qualities. 
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s Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

' the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

wangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices tn that district at 

OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W.' HAY 

[ELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


he Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTECH 
elbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia 3 Welling- 
n, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 
SouTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


ider no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


wew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
_ connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
_ the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
_ made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All vetters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for the:r contents. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


Lonpon.—Oct. 14.—The Acton District Council invite 
architects who have been in practice for at least seven 
years to send in to Mr. Wm. Hodson, clerk, 242 High Street, 
Acton, W., before Oct. 14, designs for erection of the pro- 
posed Council offices, at a cost not exceeding 18,000/. An 
assessor will be appointed, and premiums of 100 guineas, 
50 guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs 
selected by the Council after their consideration of the 
assessor’s award. Particulars can be obtained upon the 
payment of ros. 6d. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Atvascot.—For erection of a small residence. Messrs. 
Smiths & Marshall, surveyors, Chippenham, Wilts. 

ANNFIELD PLain.—Aug. 17.—For erection and comple- 
tion of new hall, &c., at Dipton Branch, for the Annfield 
Plain Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. Geo. Thos. 
Wilson, architect, 22 Durham Road, Blackhill. 

ASHFoRD.—Aug, 29.—For construction of a public con- 
venience under the Assembly Rooms, High Street. Mr. 
William Terrill, surveyor, Ashford, Kent. 

Ba.py-witH-HExTHORPE.—Aug. 19.—For erection of a 
school at Balby- with-Hexthorpe, near Doncaster. Deposit 1/. 
Mr. F. W. Masters, architect, St. Vincent, Doncaster. 

BarNnsLEY.—Aug. 13.—For the whole or separate trades 
for the erection of a high school for girls on a site in Hud- 
dersfield Road. Deposit 2/7 2s. Messrs. Buckland & 
Haywood-Farmer, architects, Norwich Union Chambers, 
Congreve Street, Birmingham. 

Betrast.—Aug. 13.—For making a strong-room, erecting 
a circular stair, heating clothing stores, and carrying-out 
alterations at the clerk’s offices, workhouse, for the Guardians. 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, architects and engineers, 
Belfast. 

Coatpir Heatu.—For additions and improvements to 
Coalpit Heath parish church, near Bristol. Messrs. Lingen 
Barker, Son & Ellis, architects, 3 Unity Street, Bristol. 

CompsTALL.—Aug. 21.—For alterations and additions to 
the elementary school buildings. Deposit 14. Mr. H. Bes- 
wick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

Coventry.—Aug. 21.—For works required to be executed 
and material supplied in connection with certain repairs, 
painting, &c., to St. Mary’s Hall (Contract No. 2). Deposit 
14. 1s. Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, city engineer and surveyor, 
St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 

Cowessy.— Aug. 12.—For alterations and additions to 
farm buildings. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, 
7 Rawson Street, Halifax. 
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EpmonpsLry.—Aug. 30.—For alterations and improve- | W. Eaglesfield, architect and surveyor, Gordon Stre 
ments at the Council:school. The County Education Com- | Workington. 
mittee’s architect, Shire Hall, Durham. _. Mortey.—Aug. 12.—For erection of a warehouse 

Hairax.—Aug. yen: the erection of a dwelling- Deanfield Mills. Messrs. .T. A. Buttery & S. B. Bir 
house opposite Oldtown bowling-green, near Hebden architects, Queen Street, Morley, Yorks. 

Bridge. Mr. Thos. Kershaw, architect, Lancashire and NewcastTLE-upon-Tyne.—Aug. 16.—For supply a 
' Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Halifax. fixing of floor, wall and ceiling tiling at Walker und 

Hicn Harrineton.—Aug. 10,—For erection and com- | ground convenience. The City Engineer’s Office, Toy 

pletion of seven dwelling-houses. Mr. I. Dodds, Fern Bank, Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


High Harrington, Cumberland. PonTyPooL.—Aug.'19.—For erection of a free library 
Hinpiey.—Aug. 17.—For ‘additions and alterations to Hanbury Road. Deposit 12. 1s. Messrs. Speir & Beay: 

the engine-house and’ screening-chamber at the sewage architects, Borough Chambers, Wharton Street, Cardiff. 

works, Platt Bridge. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. Oswald P. Abbott, - 


Council Offices, Hindley, Lancs. several schools between August 23 and September 23, { 


HotiincwortH.—Aug. 10.—For erection ofan elementary | the education committee. Mr. Apsley Kennette, secreta 
Council school on land adjoining Market Street, to accommo- Guildhall, Rochester. 


date about 600 children. Deposit 2/2. Mr. C. T. Adshead, 
architect, Leinster Chambers, St. Ann’s Square, Man- 


Rocuester. — Aug. 15.— For repair and cleaning 


St. Hetens.—Aug. 28.—For erection of schools in | 
Helens. Deposit 1/4 1s.. Mr. Frank S. Biram; archite 


chester. 
-ILrorp.—Aug. 12.—For the erection of a plant-house Hardshaw Street, St. Helens, Lanes. 
and sheds in South Park. Deposit. 2/. 2s. Mr. Herbert SCOTLAND.—Aug. 10.—For mason, carpenter, slat 


Shaw, M.IC.E., engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. | plaster, plumber, painter and glazier’s work of dwellin 
Ivysripce.—Aug. 28.—For alterations and additions to | house to be erected at West Church Street, Buckie. } 

the Ivybridge Council school, Devon. Deposit 1/ 1s, | Archibald, Buckie. 

Architect, 1 Richmond Road, Exeter. ScoTLanp.—Aug. 12.—For construction of a retaini 
Kincston-on-THAMES.— Aug. 19.— For erection of a | wall alongside Wellington Road, Aberdeen, involving abo 

children’s home within one mile of a goods station and | 11,500 cubic yards of excavation, 1,800 cubic yards of co 

within the area of the Kingston Union. Mr. Jas. Edgell, | crete and 2,700 yards of masonwork. Deposit 1. 1s, } 

clerk, Union Offices, Coombe | Lane, Norbiton, Kingston- on- | James A. Parker, C.E., 80 Guild Street, Aberdeen. 


ab hames: ScoTLanp.—Aug. ee convalescent home to be bu 
MaccLEsFIELD.—Aug. 10.—For the erection of an in- | at Edzell. Mr. John Sim, architect, Montrose. 

fectious diseases hospital in Moss Lane. Deposit 2/, 2s. ScotLanp,—Aug. 15.—For erection of a post office 

The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Macclesfield. Dumbarton. «Deposit 17 1s. Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, H.] 


MANCHESTER.—For new Sorc. Mr. E. H. Lingen | Office of Works, Edinburgh. 


Barker, architect, 2 Exchange Street, Manchester. Scortanp.—Aug. 17.—For the following works requir 


MANCHESTER. — Sept. 4.—For erection of an infants | in erection of new premises, Leven, viz. mason and bric 
school and for alterations and additions to existing Southall work, carpenter and joiner, slater, plumber, plaste 


Street Municipal school, Cheetham. Deposit 2/. 2s. Educa- glazier, asphalte, marble and tile, steel, ovens at 
tion Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. machinery, gas-engine and_ suction plant, dynamo al 

Nese —Aug. 21.—For erection and completion of | electric lighting, grates and ‘railings. Deposit ios. 6 
twenty-six houses at Mealsgate, Cumberland. Mr. Charles | Mr. William Dow, architect, Kirkcaldy. 
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qnection with the widening of Houghal Burn bridge, near 
est Shield Row Colliery, Stanley. The Surveyor, 
uncil Offices, Stanley, Durham. 


SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 13.—For construction of a retort- 
ise, retaining walls, purifying-house, &c., to be erected 
he Ayres Quay gasworks. Mr. John H. Cox, secretary 
| manager, Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 


Wates.—Aug. 12.—For building new shops, bake- 
ises, Stables and manager’s house at Miskin, Penrhiw- 
yer. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, 
ton Street, Aberdare. 


Wates. — Aug. 12. — For building ‘additions to the 
ymney Brewery, Rhymney. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, 
ibrook House, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 


WaLEs.— Aug. 12.—For erection of a chapel, with 


ty, on Duffryn Estate, near Maesteg. Mr. J. D. Morgan, 
‘etary, 6 Caerau Road. 


WaLes.—Aug. 12.—For erection of West End Congrega- 
al church, Ebbw Vale. Mr. Henry Waters, architect, 
w Vale and Beaufort. 


WaLEs.—Aug. 12.—For altering, renovating and re- 
ing chapel, and building new schoolrooms at Ebenezer 
Ish Calvinistic Methodist chapel, Cwmbach. Mr. T. 
erick, architect, Ashbrook House, Clifton Street, 
rdare. 


WaLEs.—Aug. 14.—For new shop front, alterations and 
tions to 12 Pool Street, Carnarvon. Mr. Henry Thomas, 
itect and surveyor, Castle Buildings, Carnarvon. 
WALES.—Aug. 14.—For the erection of thirty (or more) 
ses at Glyn-Neath. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Neath. 
Naes.—Aug. 14.—For altering, renovating and reseatin g 
el and building new vestry at Zion Congregational 
el, Abercanaid. Mr. T. Edmund Rees, architect and 
eyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Nates.—Aug. 16.—For building east and west wings 
ourt Colman, Bridgend. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Cook 
iwards, architects, Masonic buildings, Bridgend. 


Nates.—Aug. 17.—For erection of a farmhouse at 


Thomas, 
fordwest. 


Wa tes.—Aug. 20.—For (1) building new cloak-rooms, 
latrines, and erecting folding partitions, &c., at Treharris 
Council schools; (2) alterations, erecting new latrines, 
forming entrances, asphalting playgrounds, &c., at Merthyr 
Vale Council school. Deposit 14 1s. each contract. Mr. 
J. Llewellin Smith, committee’s architect, Central Chambers, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—Aug. 31.—The Council of University College 
of North Wales is prepared to receive the names of firms 
willing to tender for the proposed college buildings. Mr. 
J. E. Lloyd, M.A., secretary and registrar, University Col- 
lege of North Wales, Bangor. 


Wincuester.—Aug. 10.—For carrying-out repairs at the 
old Guildhall premises. The City Surveyor, Guildhall, 
Winchester. 

Wintaton.—Aug. 12.—For erection of ten houses. 
Blaydon Co-operative Society, Blaydon. 


Worxincton.—Aug. 10.—For whole of works or any of 
the trades required in building kitchen block and nurses’ 
quarters at the infirmary. Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, 
architects, Carlisle. 

Wrexuam.—Aug. 12.—For erection of a public element 
tary school for 1,000 scholars, in Holt Road. Deposi- 
2/. 2s. Mr. Lawson Taylor, clerk to the Education Com- 
mittee, Guildhall, Wrexham. 

Yorx.—Aug. 10o.—For erection 
on the Southlands estate, facing 
George H. Pegg, 
York. 


architect and surveyor, 9 Victoria Place, Haver- 


of two dwelling-houses 
Bishopsthorpe Road. Mr. 
architect and surveyor, 23 Spurriergate, 


In consequence of a decision of the East Riding County 
Council it is believed that the construction of a bridge over 
the Ouse will shortly be commenced. Subject to the 
arrangement of toll charges and one or two other details, 
the Council have agreed to bear one-third of the ‘cost of 
erecting a transporter bridge at Boothferry, about a mile 
from Goole. The total cost will be about 26,o000/.,, and the 


er House, Tancredstone, Haverfordwest. Mr. Hugh 


LECTRIC 


West Riding County Council and the Goole Urban Council 
have already agreed to bear one-third each. 
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_Works—BRIDG WATER, SOMERSET. 
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» Of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
DURHAM. 
TENDERS. The Durham County Council have adopted the follow 
BECKENHAM. tenders for the erection, &c., of clement schools. 
For making-up Clock House Road, Pa Fields Road Cockton Hill—Hilton. : » £5,588 5 
(part of) and Kimberley Rosa: . J. A. ANGELL, Shildon (excluding foundations) Hilts - 15,214 
surveyor. Shildon (foundations only)—British Con- 
Martin . ; ; : 5 ‘ : ar 851 18 4 crete Steel Co. i » 35146 © 
Wood & Sons”... ; ; k ; 1,797 15 7 Sherburn Hill—Braithwaite & Con os yee 
Fry Bros. . } : i CrApTAG Hata Harlow Green (superst uct a 
Chittenden & Simmons. d ‘ ae bog love ene) ton Construction Co. . : 579 C 
hres kh Som eae hen omnes . 1,626 18 9 Hariow Green (foundations)— —Oates. 287 Ic 
Woodham &Sons .  . . : Pet 571. 10 0k3 Birtley—Bolam. =.  - + + 5,067mie 
Pence. . 1,864 16 10 Gilesgate Moor—Oates_. : ‘ . °2,750mme 
Mow em & Co., Westminster (accepted) is L446 1536 Highfield—A. & R. Davis. . . + 5,928 « 
Consett—Hunter & Son . ; : .  14,666ere 
BELFAST. i peas é ; . >» 9, 486ume 
For erection of children’s infirmary. Leadgate—Taylor . ‘ . . - 5:9 EA 
Stewart : ; : : ; é £9, 900 0 O 
Kidd. : ; : é ? 9,881 0 oO 
Courtney & Colar : : : ; 5:0 835< 050 
Campbell & Son . % , ‘ , 26:9, 510...0 6 
Lees . : 4 . SO) 5 500s 0 EAST STONEHOUSE. 
ae & Armstrong . . . . oe : For ER a portions of the town hall. Mr. C 
: é 5 ; : 5 nO, ae : 
McIntyre Bros. . : 5 ; : . 8,999 0 O Tue Puen p i i : £257 
Thornbury Bros. . . . . . - 8,995 0 oO Fouracre & Son. : : 3 252 
McQuoid. . . : : . - 8,849 0 Oo Cameron. : ; . : : woe 245 
Keith . . . . : : . - 8,748 0 0 AYres >... 5 ‘ : ‘ : 3 «20pm 
Thompson . : : 5 d : PO F201 CO 10 Osborne . . ; alta ‘ : 194. 1 
Hoge. iis ee ee ee UR COO On noua a 
saneee ve Cerio ; se Ae c 5 Harris & Son, Plymouth (accepted ) : . 136i 
For the erection of sanitary annexe at town hall. 
; CARLISLE, - C. H. TRouncE, ee ‘< 
For the erection of Norman Street school. Turpin’. : : : : : F - £248 ( 
Accepted tenders. Blake<(*\.. : ‘ : Pee ‘ 240 
Logan, builder. : i . 42,640 4 0 Smith . : : 2 : : ; . 236m 
Baty & Sons, carpenter and joiner : Sel A Oe Ono Crews. i 4 . 5.5 20m 
Ormerod & Son, plasterer and concreter . 7 Oia 3s 208 Taylor . i ; : 3 Si tates - 21m 
Sowerby, plumber : ‘ ‘ ; Che SAOOKO“2O Endicott . ; : ; ; ‘ ‘ .. 1Q4mm 
Kellett, slater d e : 160 0 oO Cameron : ; . | T8Qae 
Ling & Mark, painter and glazier : : 103 15 5 PoRTER, Stonehouse (accepted) 5 4 1 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
SPRAGUE & CO.'S) ors wenger 


(LIMITED) 8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


46 
j Ni K Pp ca OTO 77 Sarveyors’ ee, & Tablesfor 1bGia price 6d., pestis 


PROCESS liE4R, FINDLAY & C0., LTD, 


{5 EAST HARDING STREET, ROSSER ST 
n 9 
FETTER LANE, E.C. © STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Telegrams, *‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


ASPHALT ROCK, 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. 8.W. 


Under Royal Patronage. Snstant Despatch. ly iS P OWDER, MAS’ 


GALVANIZED GALVANIZED LIGHTNING na 
WROT. TUBES. IRON ROOFING CONDUCTORS. Fibrous Plaster Decora 


for Gas, Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, > a 
6,000 LARCE ESTATES use my. WIRE NETTING W. & CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLET 

% and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FIT! 
JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY . STRATFORD. J. FURSE co. Estimates for Architects’ Desion 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spikes Restored H. E. G AZ E, Ltd. (ae. aa 


WITCHELL&C® 
56 LUDGATE HILL,LONOON 


H. & A. B. AVELINE & 


CATANIA, ITALY. 


Sicilian Asphalt Mine owne 
Exporters OF 


To “TRUE ‘Engineers, Builders, &C. ‘elegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDI) 
E-TO-SCALE ” GOWER STREET STATION, LoM 

BLACK LINE EBL. The Buttermere Green 3 
LINE PRINTS.|Siate Company, Ltd., The Patent 

palate ere ns on any Paper and Tracing Cloth.’ KESWICK (CUMBERL AND), : 4 4 4 

Ss e a £ Pe i e 
dearer palealses wee ohana Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive KING 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd.. LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 


13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. © Telegrams, ‘“‘ Tribrach, foaden® SEA GREEN, CLive GREEN. 


VENTILA 


| . With Improved Liftin 
ROOFING TI Liss. LAUNDRY — ale Double Ext 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. SMITH & PAGET, Further particulars om @P 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced{ , Tado Mark: CROWN WORKS, E. G. WRIC 
HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE GO. LTD, na ullatl Ventilating on Soo ie 
Roofing Tiles silly, aed eee & century ago Vi AC ra ij N E RY. Guildford, Su 


Mention this Journal 


are as good now as when first fixed 
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FROLESWORTH, LUTTERWORTH. HASLEMERE. 
alterations to school. Mr. J. A. L. Beastey, architect | For erection of house at Marley. Messrs. F. J. Hopcson & 
and surveyor, 35 Friar Lane, Leicester. Quantities by W. Symonps, architects, Guildford. 
Architect. Cesar & Sons. ; , : : . 41,248 oO oO 
yeock & Sons. . h ; ; . 4186 0 o Mercer . F ; ven aes : : ose GSO. 0 
pughton Cox & Co... f : : EOS R. Olt O Smith . : : 4 : : : ; 9990 0 oO 
nage . : : : ; ‘ : wy 160) Oo°-0 Fry, Godalming (accepted provisionally) : 968 o o 
ig & Ridley . : : : : 5 TST OLS HULL. 
3 ; ; ; : . ; ; 5 oe ¥4 z For latrines and alterations. 
ap & Son, Sharnford (accepted) . . . 138 15 ‘0 Latrines, Central Secondary school. 
shitect’s estimate : : ‘ TRO 120 Lison . . . . . . . . £620 0 0 
| J. Houlton & Son . : : : , ~ 6142-13416 
GUILDFORD. | Harper ; A ; : : : 3 , 2 00GT OC 20 
’ : ; Harrison ; , ; : j : mars: 4an8 
ing stoneware pipes and construction of manholes. G. Houlton’ & Sons a 
Ir. C. G. Mason, borough engineer. rape aie SE : ‘ ; é F : ae. 2 
a" : ' : ; ; ; ‘ $1125 ve 9 Quibell, Son & Greenwood . : : ; 285 Ore) 
© strong SEL ae Bo a 2 Jackson ‘& Sensis +; Wha au 10 Avy naa a ane 6 t TORR 
2 : re ES en Fenwick , ; ; ; : ; : nye SOa% Oy eo 
= ; Peer ae Arnott, Hull (accepted) . : : SEY Pa eps, 
las : ‘ : ; 4 - . 598 0 o| Alterations, St. Matthew's Hall. 
dy, Bate & Co. : : ; 550 @ o| Berridge. i ; , ; ; : TNT Oe Oo 6 
nan . ; : ; : ' f ; 5A7 0 O Southern oe : 5 : , sl Ooms Orr -O 
eter & Co... : i : : ¢ 530 0 Oo Harrison, Hull (accepted) : f : Jpels eas -O 
nks . ses : : : ; 1 eASZ TG = 3 ILFORD. 
be Mes | Guildford. (accepted) : oe . | For Fea benef St. Clement’s parish hall. Mr. C. J. Dawson, 
lemens Bros. . : : : : Lp ae: 
HEADINGTON., Waited seam Ge Wa TA ogee ae 
rection of school. Mr. ‘W. H. Asurorp, architect, Price 77 . ; : : . : BN Wit cin exo’ 
irmingham. Jerram, : : : : ; : «| 3,099 00 0 
1€ . ; ; , “ , : EATS Sar, O Myall & Upson . ‘ , ; : 2) 19,6860 O70 
i. : - , 7 ; : - » 4,369 16-0 Westgate. ; ; ; : ; - 3,645 oO 0 
berly . : 5 sane ig 2 rai sO 7 0). 0 Lawrence & Son. : : : , : 228 ,6425G 120 
me mons & Co ., 5 ; SY Ts ae Hammond & Miles. ; ‘ ; i 6S Verto 
serlee & Sons ; ; : : et TAOU Ors O Shurmur & Sons. : : : : 2.37591" & *O 
in Bros. . . : ‘ . ; Le Morsjoy wie bane, Bentley & Co... : : F ‘ 59080". CO 
jme . : 2 d : : - £4-005- 10:0 Willmott. ; : 2 : ‘ » 33456 0 O 
itt & Son : : ; : ; nhagOG 2 7. G Garbett : ; ; j ‘ : +. 'SA450>"9 5.0 
on. ‘ : : ; F . Holes Suen Bae) Symes. - : : : j PP ORAIO. 20 =O 
ILDRIDGE, Oxford (accepted) . : - 3,809 “0 o!' Hammond & Son : ‘ ‘ : 9/9; 2605 20.550 


E Glazed SSS 
FITS Bricks. |= = at 


The Farnley Iron Co, Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.C. 


AFero, 


Y WORKERS IN ALL METALS | 


“ARCHITECTURAL , ECCLESIASTICAL 

% CONSTRUCTIONAL WORK = 
OF ALL KINDS BY THEIR SY | 
OWN SKILLED OQ 3 


SALT ORDSHIRE. 


Wwe SOLICIT YOOR ENQUIRIES. 


as 


Const: Down Quinn Uinrience from Raliwas) |W | Peete MMAR ALO 
MIDDLETON, er ONES Al MUGMUHND 


LIC & CENERAL ENCINEER, as a 
: wear mg. oot toga 1 TTT 

1 d fi Buildi § s on terms advan- 

ca r Foundr y 9 Leeds = Saxcens to Bupha wOrderd prompae executed, and 


: LIgB . Blocks selected to suit all requirements.. Summer- Paes “) i 
k ER, A.3.0., 4TH EDITION. ¢xied Stone a ee pees a ., : IA Ss? a of =) 1 
dress, “HYDRAULIO LEEDS,” Il letters to be addressed to ' o i 
4, att -.- | YOCKNEY & CO. (Sonn Owners), > % | 
London Agent— Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. ed ee 


111 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS, 


3 
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SUPPLEMENT 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 800240 LONDON—continued. 
For roadwork in Lingfield Avenue. Mr. R. Hampron, | For repainting the Borough Market and offices. M 
Criucas, borough surveyor. H. Lanestron & Co., architects. 
Wheeler . 3 : : : ‘ . 4308 0 Oo Lascelles & Co. . : : : : £0757 
Mowlem & Co. : : ' ; 4 3 2OS.010 NEO Stewart 5 5 : : ; : 1,752 
Thomas & Son ; : ; ; : OSM eo Bowie . : ; ; : : : . 1,666 
Kavanagh & Co. . c : ; : 3 25 Fay OTRO Osborne & Sons . ; ; : ; . tee 
LEDBURY McCarthy . , : : 5 : . 1,088 
i : Mills : ; : : d : 977 
For making-up Back Lane. Dudley : ‘ ; : ; } 965 
McCann . : L f 5 : . 47890. 0 Proctor : : ; on. 
Morgan . . . : . : 2 aD 20 uO Woolaston & Co. . ; ; : ; : 2 
Dyke 3 3 ; fo) 4 
y ; ; : ; CRAY: 9? Kirkaldy & Son . : : : ; ORG aa 
Cement Products . : 2 : iN PE eras pe) Abbott & Charlton. : : : .- Sie 
James, Colwall (accepted) : : : OEY ete Py Cavinspioee ; eae 
Anglo-American Cleaning Ca ; 
F : : Boner ene : BRAGG & Sons, 19 Robsart Street, Brixton ee 
or repairs, plastering and pointing at Baptist chapel. (accepted) . 66 
Morris . : ; 2 s 4 ; ‘T20 GLOueO : : : : : : 7 
Jones». ; pie @ Ene heya se) : 
Jones & Evans, Oswestry (accepted yas real £2 IO AO Fer mae SO Ltd., Woed G 
LONDON. Rice & Sons : : i : : £14049 
For the kerbing, channelling, paving, making-up, &c., Falkner & Sons. , ; : : 14,677 
Mildenhall Road, Hackney. Mr. Norman ScorGIE, Marsland & Sons ; ; : ; Tg Rae 
borough HEU Roome & Co. . : : ; : .- 14,106 
Adams . i : : : ; . £963 15 0 Renshaw . ; : : : a 
Griffiths & Cor : ; : : 5 aon) bi eee Jarvis & Sons . : : 5 ; . 13,980 
Bloomfield. SOUS Jou Shurmur & Sons : : E : . I3,69m 
Porter, 2 Arthur Street, N.E. (accepted). FORM OF 48 Harris & Wardrop . ; 5 . . 13,066 
For exterior repairs and painting at the Strand workhouse, Thorne . . . : . . 13,804 
Edmonton. Mr. A. A. Kexwicx, architect, 18 Outer Todd & Newman ° i ; : » 135333 
Temple, Strand. Gregar & Sons . 5 ; ; ‘ 13,266 
Titmas & Sons. ; : ; £2 576-10 ~0 Porter . . . . : » 12,833 
Styles & Son i ; ; : é 2,000 0 0 Lawrence & Sons : : : ; . 
Wright & Son. : 5 3 AMAR) oa; ORCL e* 
Love & Co. . , : ; 2 ; At 888" 20. 0. HOE alterations and additions at 15 Gloucester Squar 
Jarvis & Sons y : ; ; ; CSOT MAO LO Messrs. JosEPpH & SMITHEM, architects. 
Kendall : ; : : PRIS TGO 1-0 220 Simpson & Son . ; 5 : : Aaa 
Patman & Fotheringham 5 : ‘ OE SSB CO. Hanks . : ; : : : : 3,120 
Monk . : : , ; 2 EN STOROL CO Kinimont & Sons : ‘ Nae . 2,600 
Macey & Sons : : ; es 2SO pO 40 Beale & Sons ; : : ‘ : oe 
Sabey & Son (x ecommended ) : : ee OVO GeO Richardson . : A : : : . 2,346 


The ‘“MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND GEILING SLA 


Ave manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same materia 
Full Particulars sent on Application. 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRID! 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. - 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2.Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. Seen 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILTESDEN JUNCTION, LONDS: N.W. 


2 TUBE ANU ACTUR URERS. WOWERMANPTON ST REFORUSH 


FITTINGS Seniseeenenaeas oe 


7 RA 
a Gwe MAR 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


East Greenwich, ° 
London, S. E, 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DICK’s PATENTS) [2] 


In BRASS, BRONZE. and othe 7 


7 


a 
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SUPPLEMENT 
*LONDON—continued. NEWPORT. 
‘or erection of factory, High Street, Homerton. Mr. J.| For erection of club premises. Mr. W. H. Suurte, archi- 
HamittTon, architect. tect, Western Mail Chambers, Newport, Mon. 
Dearsley & Son . : : : : £1,934 o Oo Williams . . : ; : F win G60 0'L0 
Castle & Sons . : . . : 1,813 0 oO | Dowden ; : . . ; a 0s OF. O 
SE ar ea) |: °1,738°°0, 0 |. Phillips Clark & Co... +. a wo ts 5600-0! 0 
Beale . : : . : : 3 ey Clee oa Maar Leadbeter . : : ; ‘ P - 5,496 9 0 
Jarvis & Son : “ ; : . +4,1,086. 0° O Partridge . . : ; , ; - 5,490 0 Oo 
Irwin . J 2 ; : : : “it f,04,f0°S- +0 Williams  . : : ; : : - 5490 0 O 
Sig ete - 1,587 0 O} Jordan&Son . se dar aema, £9 Bea ih Onl O 
Shurmur & Sons . . : . . - 1,575 9 ©] Charles , i ; A 3 : - 5,098 © Oo 
Pitt : - , , ‘ : . . 5,000 O O 
or street improvements, new bridge and sewers at Powys Powles . - : : , , ; . 4,998 0 oO 
and Broomfield Lanes, Palmer's Green. Mr. C. GrirFin Reed . 5 ; ‘ : J ; SFA7730 0 O 
Lawson, C.E., surveyor. 
Manpers, Leyton, E. (accepted) . - PAG SUR Oh NORTHAMPTON. 


For widening and repair of county bridges. Mr. C. S. 


Morris, county surveyor, Northampton. 


LUDLOW. ee So rtiecese) 
or carrying-out the Brookhouse scheme, for the Rural | Berrill & Green. . . . 4349 £223 
District Council. | Gosford . Be ae ie peed a CS 265 
Westwood . : £192 12 0 Hacksley Bros. : 331 211 
York & Co., Wellington ‘(accepted ) . 176 6 o| Goodman & Murkett 205 187 
Freeman. : 256 172 
Brown & Sons 246 165 
Sturgess & Sons 244 I51 
Ratledge . 231 145 
MALDON. Hottow AY, Northampton 229 132” 
or construction of 9-inch and 6-inch sewer, with collecting Henson, Finedon ; : oe eee 145 
tank, wind pump and appurtenant works. Messrs. be Accepted. 
Price & BeEtsHaM, engineers, 52 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 
Neil & Co. ON ak «L022... 0.O REDDITCH. 
Pearson, Wilson & Co: ; : : : . 630 0 o| For erecting destructor buildings. Mr. A. J. Dicxkrnson, 
Parren & Son. : ; 2 : : 5908. OF .0 engineer and surveyor. 
Rayner . b > : : sania #1550 0-0 Holloway : ; : : : ‘ . £847 4 10 
Thompson. : : : : ; ms 7 907,0. 4 OF1 a) ilt Bros. : : : ‘ : ‘ IW ey ae. 
Buxton & Jenner . : . i : ae 2h. 1 O Newbould . : : : : : ly ee ees. 
Rogers & Wood . : , : A ie 219) 0-0 Eakins & Sons : - - - : 726. TOW O 
Gurton . Ae eg 510 O O Avery . : . 709 10 oO 
PorRTER, 19 Moorgate Street, E. c: (accepted Fs ASG» 45 °2 Huins & Sons, Redditch (accepted ) ; 22000, O10 


ROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 


FOR 


PARTY WALLS'5 600 Guineas’ 
fo ee senouses, s-) worth for 8/6 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


F. BRABY & CO. Master Bunbury, by 


DA WORKS, DePTrons, sc. LONDON. | Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


Double Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. ; 
fetches 5,000 Guineas. 
Telephone 327 Battersea. 


e 
ERNEST MILNER, |<: 20: sins vases 


Tinted Ink Photo, post free, for the 


ed Architectural Photographer, modest sum of One Shilling and 


in Photography connected with LIGHT AND AIR, RIGHT|*'XPence- Only a limited number | 


_ OF WAY, DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDARIES, &c. left. Send'us P.O. for 1s. 6d., and 
years’ experience. write name and address distinctly, 
er Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors 
moderate.» Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. please. 
ee taken personally by Mr. Milner. 
80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. P., A. GILBERT WOOD, 


* 


6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, 
London. 


LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE ARCHITECT” will be 
arded on application to GILBERT WOOD & CO, Ltd. Publishers, 


. . . eS SS 1 
F Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. tell EE a 


i 
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SUPPLEMENT 
S—_evneeee_—o501O41VvOv6wOWe—e—eee—eeS—————SS— SS — 555555 
ROTHERHAM. SLOUGH. : 

For street works. Mr. B. Hey, surveyor, Rotherham. For erecting Elementary schools. Messrs, Lee & Far 
Cooper : 4 4970 0 O architects, High Street, Slough. Quantities by Mess; 
Green 969 0 oO W. T. Fartuine & Son. 

Bennett . 904 10 5 Godwin ; pee fe) 
ASHLEY (accepted) 721 184-4 Lane & Son. 8,850 0 
Nadin ’ é : : 709 17 EI Burfoot & Son 8,716 o 
Harris . 3,572 oO 

SALISBURY. Pattinson & Sons 8,340 0 

For making-up Waterloo, de and Polden Roads. Green . 8,310 0 
Harris Bros. . . - £630 0 0 Bowyer 8360 oO 
Wort & Way . LY The Oe 18) Hanson 8,248 o 
DouGctLas, Southampton (accepted) . 527 ONGAO. Cox & Sons. 8,195 0 

Gibson . 8,1 570mg 
SEDGEFIELD. Lovell & Son 7,837 © 
For sewage disposal works for Denebridge, Chilton Fiint, High Wycombe (accepted provisionally) 7,707) 
Buildings, and .Windlestone Row, Chilton. Mr. J. 
STONES, engineer, Sedgefield. WALTHAMSTOW. 
Atkinson - £3,999 © ©| For additions and alterations to the Pretoria Avenue school 
Firth «930427226 Mr. H. Prosser, architect. Quantities by Mr. G. T. ( 
White . 319383. 4.020 WRIGHT. 
Chatt & Co. . 2,976 8 3 Minter . -L2 650 fe) 
Firth & Co. . 2,949 5 4 Davis : 2,630 ie 
Pearson 259375: 8. 185 Symes. ‘ 2,600 o 
Davison 2,896 0 oO Patman & Fotheringham 2,450 oO 
Hudson & Son 2,774 5 2 Maddison 2,442 0 
Meredith 2507S 0 Coxhead 2,405 oO 
Carrick : 2,634 17 4 Rowley Bros. 2;37508 
Reevell 2,593 90 3 Behrend 2,346 o 
ANNAKIN, Harrogate (accepted) 2357 E Ay Wood . 2,263 0 
Dean 2,248 9g 
TENBURY. Harris . 2,146 “a 
For building concrete wall. Mr. R. W. Jarvis, surveyor, Brand & Pettit 2,055) a 
Tenbury. Hammond & Son 1,943. me 
Vale & Sons . (162604 0) 10 ; 
Waghorn ‘250i Gr oO 2 
(ipeaka nos Oe WEALDSTONE.2 
Edwards. 198 o o| For road works, Frognall Avenue and Thompson Roads 
‘Friend 194 0 O Mr. HERBERT WaLker, surveyor. 
‘Hewett 188 0 0 Mann d A Al,154., 2a 
Tunford & Southward 1822040 Champniss . 1,113 sya 
WoweELts, Tenbury (accepted ) 145. 01510 FREE & Son, Maidenhead (accepted ) 1,086 Game 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ae ee TILES 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE GRIP 


MAKE THE BEST 
AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY 


For full descrip. 
tive Catalogue,ad- 
dress the Patentee 


CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


NEWELS, BALUSTERS, 
HANDRAILS. 


' TURN ERY AND MOULDINGS 


see! every description. 


Write for 2 Price List . . 
YOUNG, 
2, 3, and 5 Virginia Road, 
Bethnal Green, 


LONDON, E. 


See my Exhibit at the Garden City 
Exhibition; Letchworth. . 


LONDON& .. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business. 


Capital, 22,280,000. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
FIRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 
BURGLARY. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 


LOSSES PAID OVER 


£30,000, 0oo.| 


BRATT, COLBRAN&C 
70 Mortimer St., London, v 
Beare 6g) =e 
‘HEAPED’ FIR’ 
(BRATT’S PATENT) 


FIREPLACES FOR MANSION OR GOTTAG 
SAFEST AND BEST, 


Sines Ecouaneal Lsbole Sav 


HIGHEST AWARD FOR FIREGRATES, 
— SANITARY EXHIBITION, 1905, — 
May be seen in action in our Showroom 


Bratt, Golbran & Co." 
SR SE EP 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 

THIS JOURNAL — 
19/-. PER. ANNUM. 
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(Received too late for classification.) NEW CATALOGUES. 


BRISTOL. THE series of dog grates in the catalogue issued by the 

yr extensions to The Grove, Stoke Bishop. Mr. W. H. | “ Bell” Range and Foundry Co., Ltd., 70 Mortimer Street, 
Wark1ns, architect, Bristol. London, W., has been well inspired. They are sugges- 
tive of old-fashioned hearths, but they possess the 


in& Son . ; . ‘ ‘ 1,300. OC"o ( 
_ oan Stone. : . : 5 : oats o o} Scientific advantages which have been derived from 
Neale Bros. . . 2 ; ; : 993 © o| modern experience. The style will be indicated by 
Hayes . : : : ; : 964 o o| the titles—Queen Anne, Old English, Georgian, Gothic, 
Walters & Son . : ¢ ; ‘ : 947. 0 o| Adams, Louis XIV., Tudor. Each has sufficient charac- 
STEPHENS, BAstow & Co. (accepted) . : 894. o o| teristics of the special period to warrant the classifi- 


cation, but there is no slavish or obtrusive ornamentation. 
The designers have remembered that a grate has a purpose 
of its own, and they have been careful to preserve it. It 
TRADE NOTES. would be difficult to decide which is most deserving of 


; ot preference. But whichever is selected for a house in any 
teen continns i pac: meee g raneee of the styles named, it will be found to harmonise with the 
’ 


: ed f : architecture. The “Bell” Range and Foundry Co. allow 
a the direction of Mr. Ernest Collier, architect, a three months’ trial of every grate, and if at the end of 
rmar : 


: : : ; : that time there is any disappointment the grate can be 
Tue isolation hospital for the new Leicestershire and 


; [ q returned at their expense, and they will not only remit the 
itland asylum is being warmed and ventilated by means | fy]] amount charged, but will also pay the builder’s account 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates. 


for fixing and removing. Self-confidence could not be more 
Tue British Flooring Company (W. A. Osborne) have | clearly expressed. 

ured the contracts for 600 yards mosaic paving at the 

esleyan College, Handsworth, Birmingham ; large parquet 


rs, Wimpole, Street, W.; and wood-block floors for | . !#® Hull City Council have decided to purchase a 

feral houses at Hendon. site in the Cottingham Road for the erection of a training 
z ee re ee college. 

The following awards have been made at the Congress Tue Aberdeen Town Council with a view to prevent 

School Hygiene :— explosions have authorised the engineer to replace the 

ahr Silver Medal. existing copper strip culverts by cables on the solid system, 

British Sanitary Company, earth closet. and that the Union Street system should be commenced as 


soon as arrangements can be made. The estimated cost of 
Bronze Medals. the work is about 9,oo0o/. 
Bratt, Colbran & Co., heated fireplace in glazed earthen- Tue Manchester city treasurer, in the course of a 
re; British Challenge Glazing Company, lead-covered | voluminous report, appends a detailed statement showing 
el glazing bar; Candy & Co., glazed faience ‘‘Devon” | the net payments from the year 1821 to March 31, 1907, on 
place ; England Works, Leeds, steel-contained cloak- | account of public street improvements in the city. The 
m fittings ; Fletcher, Russell & Co., Ltd., laboratory and | amount reaches a total of 3,283,8922 os. 5d. In the balance 
rkshop appliances for use with gas; Leeds Fireclay | sheet only the vacant and surplus land available for sale is 
mpany, “Infanta” closet for girls and “Taper” type | included. The value of all land laid to the streets is left 


nal ; Newton, Chambers & Co., “ Izal” co-efficient 13.0. out. : 
MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
a Pt BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
_ y a Telegrams, ‘ Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.G. Telephone 274 Holborn 
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SLOW DRYING. 


ble for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
t is easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. Whendryit presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack, 
operly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 
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Tue Bath Town Council have adopted a report recom- 
mending an application to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to a loan of 10,000/. for housing (in eighteen new 
dwellings). 

Mr. James Scorr Weir, assistant borough engineer to 
the Halifax Corporation for the last seven years, has been 
appointed borough surveyor and engineer at Jarrow-on- 
Tyne, at a salary of 200/. a year. 

Tue Grangemouth Town Council has unanimously 
agreed to borrow 20,000/. on the security of the water 
assessment to defray the expense of constructing the 
reservoir on the Bannockburn and other works. 


THE plans committee of the Aberdeen Town Council 
have remitted for‘ further consideration the plans of the 
new slaughter-house proposed to be built by the Fleshers’ 
Incorporation at a cost of 13,000/, 


Tue Court of Common Council have made an agreement 
with the Great Northern and City Railway Company and 
the Corporation, providing for the deposit by the Company 
of the sum of 30,o00/, pending the construction and com- 
pletion of the works at Lothbury station. The document 
was duly sealed. 

Tue Cheshire County Council have approved a scheme 
for improving and enlarging Upton lunatic asylum, to pro- 
vide additional accommodation for 438 patients at a cost of 
125,500/, and for enlarging the Park lunatic asylum, 
Macclesfield, to provide for 148 additional patients at a cost 
of 25,000/. 

THE new lighthouse which has been completed at 
Blyth is constructed of reinforced concrete, having steel 
rods carried from the foundations of the pier to the summit 
of the tower. The base measures 35 feet in diameter. The 
height to the focal plane is 63 feet above high-water level. 
Oil for lighting purposes will be stored in the basement. 


Tue Surrey County Council have given formal consent 
to the Sanderstead Parish Council raising a loan of 4,000/, 
for the purchase of Purley Beeches. The area of the 
property is 135 acres, and in the proposed deed of purchase 
provision has been made for the property being maintained 
in its present natural state. 


THE tramways committee of the Rochester Town Coy 
recently reported their decision to accept the tender 
Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co. for the construction of tramway 
33,568/. 17s. 6d. for the permanent way and 3,417/, 185 
the overheadequipment. The report was approved anc 
Mayor observed that a start would be made with the wor 
about a month. 


Tue Thames Conservancy Board have agreed to 1 
borings in the river above Gravesend, at a cost not 
ceeding 500/., so as to obtain data regarding the feasib 
of deepening the channel.. It has been stated by 
engineer that a channel 30 feet deep and 600 feet wide 
be made from Gravesend to the Royal Albert Docks, 


Tue Stoke-on-Trent Town Council recently sent a 
committee to the Stafford destructor works, for the purr 
of inspecting the process there of making paving flags f 
the furnace clinker, when it was recommended tha 
similar system be installed at these works, and that 
committee which visited Stafford be granted executive pow 
to utilise the present sheds at Field Place, and to have 
necessary alterations to such sheds carried out and purch 
materials for the flag-making process, 


Mr. H. R. Hooper, an inspector of the Local Gove 
ment Board, commenced an inquiry at the offices of 
Stretford Urban District Council into the application of | 
Council for sanction to borrow 53,460/, for purposes 
their electricity undertaking and 3;985/. for works of str 
improvement in Cornbrook Street, Darnley Street ; 
Derbyshire Lane. The inquiry as to electricity y 
adjourned, the inspector stating that it would probably 
resumed in the first week of October. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr. Ellis Day 
asked the Secretary of State for the Home Departm 
whether he would undertake that some Welsh-speaki 
representative of the quarrymen should be a member 
the Mines Commission when such Commission deals w 
the question of the working of open slate quarries in Not 
Wales. Mr. H. Samuel, in reply, said :—“ The Royal Co 
mission will not reach that part of their inquiry which de: 
with quarries for some time yet. When they do so Iw 
consider my hon. friend’s suggestion.” } ve 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL—BALDACHINO. 


HOUSE AT MAIDENHEAD—SOUTH FRONT. 


jRLAND LIBRARY COMPETITION.—FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN— 
SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN. 


VILLA RESIDENCE AT ELSTREE. 
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g Henry Knicut had before him, at the Mansion 
e police court, a labourer charged’ with breaking a 
glass window, 21 feet by 10 feet, valued at 1oo/., in a 
's shop in 21 Gracechurch Street. A notice was 
srly hung in the window stating that this was the 
st sheet of plate-glass in the world. It measured 
iches in length, was 114 inches high and contained a 
ficial area of 202 feet. It was over 4-inch thick, 
ied nearly one ton, took three months to manufacture 
equired the united efforts of forty men to fix it. 


ag Liverpool City Council have adopted the recom- 
lation of the lighting committee to experimeut on 
umps at the pierhead with a patent automatic lamp- 
ng and extinguishing apparatus, which acts simul- 
usly through a clockwork attachment to each lamp. 
s stated that the system works successfully at Folke- 

To completely instal the automatic system over 
pool would cost a capital outlay of 37,458/, but it was 
ated it would save 13,0o00/. every year on the cost of 
mption and lamp-lighting labour. 


tthe last meeting of the Wednesbury Town Council 
man Williams, in presenting a report from the 
> works and building committee, said plans had been 
dfor the erection of a number of additional houses. 
‘eport showed there was great activity in the building 
_ A most satisfactory feature was that the houses 
tenanted immediately they were finished, and in some 
ices before they were finished. The conclusion to be 
1 was that either the population and the rateable 
of the town were rapidly increasing,’or else people 
removing from the old insanitary buildings into 
mgs which possessed the improvements of modern 
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science. In any case it was a very healthy and satisfactory 
position. 

Mr. M. K. Nortu, M.Inst.C.E., held at Coventry a Local 
Government Board inquiry on the 2nd inst. into the Coventry 
Corporation’s application to borrow 13,630/. for the purpose 
of the erection of workmen’s dwellings. It is proposed to 
build forty-eight houses in Narrow Lane at a cost of 2004. 
each, and twenty-two tenements in Short Street at 150/. 
each. It is proposed to let the former block at 5s. per week 
each house, and the second lot at 4s. or 4s. 2d. The 
Inspector stated that the Board took exception to some 
details of the scheme—inéer alia, to the staircase leading 
out of the living-room in the Narrow Lane houses. The 
city engineer replied that economy had to be studied in 
order to bring the total monetary outlay within an amount 
that would allow the houses to be let at cheap rates. 

THE gas and water committee of the Maryport District 
Council recommend the Council to apply to Parliament for 
powers to lay an additional pipe to the mill-race from the 
Derwent at the Goat, Cockermouth, and thus double the 
present supply at an estimated cost of 20,000/. At present 
the waterworks yield an annual profit of about 800/. As 
an alternative scheme, it was suggested that the town 
obtain a gravitation supply from the Dash, a stream flowing 
from the eastern side of Skiddaw, and so save 8o0o/. on 
pumping from the Derwent. But as this would mean ten 
additional miles of pipes and the impounding of the stream 
at an additional cost of probably not less than 35,000/., it 
was decided to adopt the cheaper scheme. 

Tue Birmingham City Council have held over the con- 
sideration of the following motion till their next meeting in 
October :—“ That, in order to avoid the evils arising from 
sweating, which is mainly due to sub-contracting, it be an 
instruction to the several committees of this Council that in 
all contracts for manufactured articles (not being patented 
articles), including stores or constructional work, where the 
contractors sub-let the whole or any portion of their con- 
tract they shall supply to the committee the name of such 
sub-contractor and the address where such work is being 
constructed or executed. This information shall also be 
given by the said committees to any member of this Council 
on application. In placing contracts all conditions as to 
rates of wages, &c., shall apply to sub-contractors.” 


KAHN 
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AccorpING to the annual report of the Warwickshire 
county surveyor 37,440/. 17s. 1od. has been expended 
during the past year in the maintenance of the roads directly 
under the control of the Warwickshire County Council, the 
cost in the three previous years being—1904, 27,556/, ; 1905, 
29,0332; and 1906, 32,1587, Mr. Willmott points out that 
the amount spent on the main roads during last year was 
the highest since the direct maintenance of the roads was 
taken over in 1891. The mileage of roads under notice is 
457, and in their repair 40,096 tons of hard stone were used. 
No tarmac has been used during the year. The length on 
the Coventry Road which was put down about fifteen months 
ago has so far stood the motor and other traffic very well. 
There was no doubt about this material being dustless, but 
as far as its wearing qualities are concerned Mr. Willmott 
considered it was still on its trial. The average cost of 
road maintenance worked out at 570/, a mile. 

Tue British Commercial Agent in the United States 
(Mr. E. Seymour Bell) reports that a large cement company 
has been formed to combine several of the most extensive 
plants outside the control of the so-called Cement Trust— 
the American Cement Company. The new company, which 
will be known as the National Cement Company, will con- 
struct in Carpentersville, New Jersey, what is expected to 
be the largest Portland cement plant in the world, capable 
of producing 10,000 barrels of cement a day. Construction 
work will begin immediately, and the works are expected 
to be in operation by May next. A feature of the new 
works will be the extensive use of electricity, which power 
will be employed to a greater degree than has hitherto been 
attempted in cement making. 

At the meeting of the Stafford Rural District Council 
on Saturday last the sanitary and plans committee reported 
that a letter had been received on behalf of Messrs. Chance 
& Hunt, chemical manufacturers, Wednesbury. The letter 
stated that the firm were anxious not to commit any breach 
of the Council’s by-laws, and explaining that as the build- 
ings they proposed to erect at Stafford were intended for 
the purpose of working a brine mine underneath their land, 
and of making salt, they did not, under these circumstances, 
think it was necessary to submit plans of the buildings to the 
Council. The clerk had been instructed to reply that, asthe 
proposed new works would be for the manufacture of salt, 


eRe E 


they would be regarded as a building under the war 
class, and requesting that plans should be submitted 
Council before any further action was taken. The 
of the committee was approved by the Council. 

“Tue Scottish National Exhibition of Industry, s 
and Art, Edinburgh, 1908,” is the title by which the A 
tion formed to promote and carry on the exhibit 
Edinburgh next year has been registered. Registrat 
been taken out under the Joint Stock Companies A 
nominal capital being stated, and the word “limited? 
omitted from the title of the Association by license 
Board of Trade. Every member of the Association 
takes to contribute to the assets of the Association 
event of the same being wound up during the time } 
member or within one year afterwards, for payment 
debts and liabilities of the Association contracted bef 
time at which he ceases to be a member, and of the 
charges and expenses of winding up the Associatio; 
for the adjustment of the rights of the contributors an 
themselves, such amount as may be required not e 
ing 1/. 

TueE.exhibition at the Crystal Palace appertaining 
health, the home, &c., and which was to be of such ¢ 
prehensive character, appealing among others to arch 
turned out an utter failure. The exhibits are f 
number, and for the most part of an uninter 
character. An exception, however, must be ma 
favour of the Cloisonné Glass Company, who ha 
artistically arranged stand, on which are displayed 
very good. specimens of work, showing that their m: 


| 4s applicable in any situation in which stained or ] 


glass is appropriate, including also hall doors, fan! 
ceiling lights, partitions, screens, window blinds, fur 
cabinets, fire screens, tables, trays and lamps. 

Emdeca Company likewise have a very fair display, 
adjoining stand, of their decorative material, whi 
worthy of attention. Near the main transept, it m 
added, is a large case showing the work of the dif 
classes at the Crystal Palace School of Art, comp 
original designs of sketches, oil studies and water-c 
drawings, also portraits and a well-executed mod 
plaster, all of which are of a character that reflects crec 
the students as well as the teachers. a 
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A WOOD PRESERVATIVE. 
inited States Vice-Consul at Ghent, Mr. J. A. van 
as informed the Washington Bureau of Manu- 
;that recent experiments made in Belgium with a 
al-tar extract, known as “Tnjectol,” for preserving 
have given satisfactory results. The experiments 
ncipally devoted to the treatment of wooden poles 
cks used in street paving. The product is a liquid 
rk-brown colour, very thin and of regular density, 
degree of viscosity changes very little with atmo- 
variations. One of the principal advantages is its 
tion into certain woods without any pressure. It 
n found that where creosoted poles in the ground 
aly resisted decay for a few months, those treated 
jectol remained unattacked after three years. Similar 
rents were also made with railway sleepers, treated 
ferent antiseptics. Some were soaked in a mixture 
sreosote, creosote and chloride of zinc, and two were 
with Injectol. After having been left for a period 
years in a steeping vat composed of liquid manure 
ler miscellaneous decomposing substances, it was 
jat the two treated with Injectol were still in good 
n, while the others were almost completely destroyed. 
results were obtained with wooden blocks for street 
Other experiments are now being carried on, and 
its obtained will soon be made public. 


3oulton-on-Dearne an inquest was held on a foreman 
rer, employed by the Midland Railway Company, 
s knocked down by a Great Central express train. 
dence was that deceased with other workmen was 
g the wall of a bridge between Swinton and 
‘He was working about 8 feet from the rails. 
‘bricklayer, on being given a signal of the approach 
iin, told him to keep clear. However, on turning 
fter the express had passed, he saw him lying about 
; away from where he had been working, with his 
9se to the outer rail. The coroner said the only 
tion was that deceased stepped back to admire his 
nen the express was passing. ‘Accidentally killed ” 
verdict returned. 
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tractors to His Majesty’s Government, _ 
grams: ‘Cotton, Holmes Chapel.” 


COPPER MIRRORS. 


THE importance from the point of view of the health of tle 
workpeople of obtaining a substitute for the tin amalgam 
used in the manufacture of mirrors has led many chemists, 
says Mr. F. D, Chattaway in a paper read before the British 
Association, to study the conditions under which metals are 
deposited from aqueous solution. These investigations 
have, however, usually had for their object the preparation 
of a liquid which would deposit a uniform and coherent 
layer of silver over a large glass surface at the ordinary 
temperature. Liebig was the first to solve this problem 
satisfactorily, and his method in which milk sugar is the 
reducing agent was formerly extensively used. Other 
metals are not so easily deposited, and copper, which, 
from its close relationship with silver one would expect to 
behave similarly, has never been observed to be so laid 
upon glass. Although copper mirrors have never been 
obtained by deposition of the metal from an aqueous solu- 
tion, Faraday about the time when silver ‘mirrors were 
attracting much attention made the interesting observation 
that a mirror-like deposit could be obtained by dissolving a 
little oxide of copper in olive oil and heating plates of glass 
in a bath of this liquid up to the temperature at which the 
oil decomposes, The mirrors, however, obtained by 
Faraday’s method, if of any size, are liable to be stained or 
discoloured in patches by decomposition products of the 
oil, and they are, moreover, generally lacking in brilliancy. 
Further, as the deposition of the metal only takes place when 
the oil decomposes, the process is excessively disagreeable to 
carry out, and since the oil is spoiled it is also somewhat 
costly. In the course of an investigation on the oxidation 
of aromatic hydrazines, the author made the observation 
that when solutions of cupric oxide are reduced by these 
compounds the metal is deposited upon the glass in the 
form of a brilliant coherent film if clear vessels are used. 
The mirrors obtained by this method are very beautiful, as 
they show the lustrous red colour of burnished copper, and 
are as perfect in reflecting surface and as uniform as the 
similar mirrors obtained by the deposition of silver. It 
seems probable that this method of depositing copper upon 
glass could receive important application in the production 
of objects of art. 


Patent Independent 
Trentham Boiler 


NO BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 


All Flues internal and entirely surrounded by water. 
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A CONCRETE BUNKER. 


THE accompanying illustration is from a photograph of a 
reinforced concrete coal bunker being constructed in the 
southern part of England on the Kahn system. The photo- 
graph shows clearly the method of using Kahn bars in 
reinforced concrete and the ease with which these bars can 


be used. As can be seen, the shear members are all 
properly placed. The rigid connection between the shear 
member and the main tension makes it impossible to dis- 
place any of the shear members during the operation of 
depositing the concrete. 


BUILDING SCHOOL FOR SOUTH LONDON. 


Tue education committee of the London County Council 
propose to acquire a site in south-east London for an insti- 
tute for classes in the engineering and building trades. The 
new institution will be organised mainly as a school of 
building and engineering, with auxiliary classes in physics, 
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chemistry, mathematics and any other subjects wh: 
be found necessary for the complete training of | 
connected with the engineering and building trade 
classes will be differentiated from the University 
which are held at the Goldsmiths’ College, New Cr 
it is proposed to erect the new institute near on, 
stations at New Cross or Lewisham junction, T 
mittee have recommended the expenditure on capital 
of 7,000/. in respect of the purchase of.a site for thei 
They have also recommended the expenditure of 6, 
the purchase of a site for new premises for the Wan. 
Technical Institute. The finance committee, reporti 
these proposals, state that when these matters y 
ferred back to the education committee for furth 
sideration .in March last, they understood it was es 
that the total capital expenditure involved in th 
sion of the two institutes, including the purel 
sites, would amount to 50,000/. and 42,000/, respi 
The finance committee have since been in commu 
with the education committee as to the general polic 
they propose should be adopted in connection with 
vision of facilities for technical education in London 
the information furnished by that committee, it 
that the education committee contemplate expe 
during the next five years or so of over 400,000/, on 
account on the extension of the Council’s institutes, 2 
80,000/. on maintenance account in the form of g 
polytechnics for works of extension, and additio 
expenditure on rate account after five years o 
21,000/. a year, exclusive of any additional annua 
tenance grants which may be made to the aided 
tions which have to be incurred by the Council in 
of institutions upon which the capital expenditure 
templated. The finance committee point out, th 
that the matter is one of considerable financial imp: 
It is represented to them that the proposals now su 
are urgent, and they have accordingly submitted tl 
mates, although they would have preferred before ¢ 
to have had an opportunity of giving closer attentio) 
general considerations involved in the whole ques 
prospective expenditure upon technical and se 
education, which will, the committee anticipate, have 


' important bearing upon the Council’s finances in the 
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RANITE QUARRYING IN ABERDEENSHIRE, 


aper on “Granite Quarrying in Aberdeenshire” was 
py Mr. William Simpson, assistant harbour engineer, 
rdeen. According to the Aberdeen Journal, he said the 
ite areas of North-East Scotland were distributed in an 
yular manner over that part of the country, and attained 
: greatest development in the county of Aberdeen. 
tinuous masses stretched along both sides of the Dee, 
‘inating westwards in the Cairngorm Mountains beyond 
noral, while in Central Aberdeenshire large irregular 
s were to be found in the district occupied by the upper 
hes of the Don, in which were situated the well-known 
inay Quarries, and those of Tom’s Forest, Tillyfourie and 
mnie. Ihe Aberdeen quarries were situated near the 
ths of the Dee and Don in the vicinity of the city, and 
ided, amongst others, Rubislaw, Sclattie, Dancing 
ns and Oldtown quarries, the granites of which were 
, the typical colour of the granites of the Dee and Don 
s, The Peterhead granite area was entirely isolated 
} those of the Dee and Don, and the stone was quarried 
he immediate vicinity of that town, the typical colour 
g red. Nowhere in the whole of Great Britain was 
e such a large exposure of granite as in North-East 
land, and the supply of granite stone of the highest 
ibility and beauty was practically inexhaustible. 


Characteristics of Quarries. 


(he Aberdeen quarries were of a characteristic oval 
ine in plan, and of a deep pit-like section, of which 
islaw and Kemnay quarries might be taken as typical. 
se quarries were the largest granite quarries in the 
ted Kingdom, and had each a depth of over 300 feet, 
th was gradually being increased. The commercial 
lite was found in “posts” or isolated masses cut off 
yeach other by “ bars” of inferior and even worthless 
and the joints were highly irregular, features which 
e the quarrying of Aberdeenshire granites a difficult 
‘er and the principles of quarrying strictly indefinable. 
rlying the granite was a more or less thick covering of 
‘edingly hard boulder clay, and for some distance down 
surface rock was usually of inferior quality, owing 
fly to the decay of the felspar. The overburden was 
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thus costly to: remove, and’ the top rock unremunerative. 
Under these circumstances the main principle underlying 
the development of the Aberdeenshire quarries was to work 
downwards, after a sufficient area had been opened out in 
which to locate the relative positions of good rock, “ bars” 
and “ master ” joints, and to afford ample room for carrying 
on quarrying operations. As a rule, the quality of rock 
also improved with the depth, and there was thus a tempta- 
tion to deepen without a proportionate surface area. Where 
this had been done the quarry had assuined the form of a 
conical pit with a small floor, difficult and costly to work 
and in some cases finally abandoned for these reasons. 


Sinking and Excavation. 


After a sufficient top area had been opened out in 
which to conduct operations, the quarry was deepened by 
sinking in successive benches or “dips” of about 4o feet 
to 60 feet at a time, and, if possible, the actual depth of the 
“dip” was determined by a natural horizontal bed-joint, so 
as to facilitate the excavation of the rock; but should this 
not be met with, a ‘‘dip” was rarely carried down more 
than 70 feet. In working out a “dip,” a shaft was first 
opened at an extreme point of the quarry floor close up to 
the side or wall of the quarry, and from this shaft opera- 
tions were extended outwards, until the whole area of the 
floor had been excavated to the level of the new “dip.” ’ 
The shaft was sunk as quickly as possible the full depth to 
the main bed-joint, and was opened out laterally to meet 
the “master” joints traversing the quarry in the direc- 
tion of working, and thus obtain the best possible work- 
ing face bounded by rock-joints. The presence of such 
joints largely determined the direction in which the rock 
was to be excavated. The rock was removed by boring and 
blasting, and for this purpose the working face was usually 
divided\into two benches. The top bench was first worked 
back to meet a good vertical joint, a distance generally of 
from 20 feet to 30 feet from the face, after which the bottom 
bench was excavated and the rock entirely removed down 
to the level of the floor of the “dip.” Vertical shot-holes 
up to 21 feet deep were used to blast out the upper part of 
the benches, and “ breast” holes to remove the basal parts 
of the working face where there were no bed-joints. These 
latter were placed at an inclination of about 10 degs. to 
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15 degs. to the horizontal, and were drilled up to 21 feet 
long, as the nature of the rock might require, and were 
calculated to increase the efficiency of the blast and level 
up the quarry floor. As it was not convenient to use the 
ordinary rock-drill tripod for such holes, a special frame 
made of timber was employed for this purpose on which 
the rock-drill was mounted, the frame being loaded with 
stones to steady it. As the rock was blasted out the blocks 
were lifted from the working face by cranes and cableways, 
but the larger masses, beyond the power of the lifting 
appliances, were further broken up as they lay. 
Rock Drilling. 

The drilling of shot-holes was done by power-drills 
worked either by steam or compressed air. Hand-drilling 
was only resorted to where it was impossible or incon- 
venient to use a machine-drill, as in bringing down dangerous 
parts of the quarry wall. The machine-drills were chiefly 
of the Ingersoll or Henderson (Aberdeen) types, and the 
usual motive-power was steam. At Kemnay Quarries air- 
drills had been in use, along with steam, for several years, 
and the installation was being further extended; while at 
Rubislaw Quarry a complete new air-compressing plant, of 
the Ingersoll-Rand type, driven by a 100 horse-power shunt- 
wound electric motor, had quite recently been laid down 
for exclusively working the rock-drills, the pressure being 
100 lbs. per square inch. In the smaller quarries steam was 
exclusively used for the rock-drills, and was found to be 
economical. When steam was used the power was obtained 
from a central boiler-house situated on the quarry bank, the 
main steam-pipe being carried down the quarry wall to the 
floor, where a branch of wrought-iron piping was taken off 
to supply the drills, terminating at each drill in a length of 
flexible metal hose-pipe. As the working face receded 
from the main pipe new lengths were coupled on to the 
branch pipe to follow up the drills. A considerable loss of 
power thus took place when the line of steam-pipe was 
long, and in the larger quarries the air-worked drills were 
considered to be more economical if the work was not 
intermittent. 


Blasting the Granite. 


——————————— 
aud in a sparing manner. Coarse gunpowder was ys 
the Aberdeenshire quarries for blasting purposes, as hi 
grade explosives, such as dynamite and gelignite, shat 
the rock too much, and were not used at all except to 

away bad rock or in very wet places. No general for 
could be given to determine precisely the amount o 
charge fora blast, owing to the very irregular nature o 
rock, but it was estimated that one pound of gunpo 
should produce eight tons of rock under ordinary condi 
of quarrying. In blasting out a long face vertical | 
were drilled right down to the horizontal bed-joint, anc 
distance back from the working face generally equal to 

depth and small charges of gunpowder used, the o 
being to “heave” the mass on its bed without shatt 
it. If one end of a working face was “bound,” as 
sometimes the case, a narrow trench was blasted for 
out between the quarry wall and the working face to pe 
this method of blasting being carried out. The mass ha 
thus been “shaken” and the joints developed, it coul 
blasted off into smaller blocks and dragged from the 
For “ breast” blasting, where there were no natural 

joints, the shot-holes were usually placed in line < 
together with about 13 inch of clearance between eac 
the top, but both the position and number were decidec 
the actual rock-joints and the quantity of materia 
be dislodged. Groups of three, five and seven h 
were common, and these might be drilled pare 
radially or in different planes, If dry, vertical shot-h 
were filled directly from the top with loose powder pa: 
through a copper filter, but in the case of wet holes, | 
vertical and inclined, the powder was made up into ac 
ridge by filling it into thin waterproof tubing and tying 
ends securely. Dry “breast” holes were loaded frot 
piece of open-end copper tube 12 inch in diameter, fixec 
the end of a long timber rod. The regular shot-holes y 
fired electrically, and the detonatoror electric fuse was pla 
about 9 inches from the surface of the charge in the Ic 
holes, and was tied up with the cartridge in wet holes. 

some quarries a time fuse was also inserted into the che 
of each shot-hole as a safeguard against electrical mist 


The charge was rammed home with a timber ramrod, : 
the holes were stemmed or tamped with granite dust. 7 
electric wires of the shot-holes were connected up ' 
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———— 
» this method being preferred to that of “in parallel,” 
the charges were fired by a_ high-tension electric 
jer. The firing was done either during meal-hours 
yen work had been stopped for the day, unless the 
sof the blast was such that the men could readily 
tafe cover in the quarry. A steam-jet was used at 
of the quarries for effectively washing out the tamping 
yarge of a misfire shot-hole, instead of boring a new 
ongside. . 
Hoisting of Quarried Materials. 
e great depth and steepness of the Aberdeenshire 
es necessitated the hoisting of all quarried materials 
surface direct by means of cranes and cableways. In 
naller quarries the cranes were confined entirely to 
nk, and did all the hoisting necessary with the assist- 
of cableways ; but in the larger quarries additional 
;were placed on the ‘quarry floor to hoist the stone 
the working face of the “dip,” and bring it within 
of the bank-cranes, and if necessary the cableways. 
e there were a number of floor-cranes they were 
| within continuous reach of each other to facilitate 
ansport of materials to the most suitable bank-crane 
> stone-dressing spaces on the quarry floor. Floor- 
; were lowered with each successive “dip” if the 
was worked completely out, but bank-cranes were 
y permanent as regards position. Cableways were 
sed in such positions as would intersect the working 
nd give delivery of materials at convenient points on 
ink, but might be shifted from time to time to suit the 
pment of a working face or changes in surface 
yements. 
The Cranes. 


eam derrick-cranes were used for winding from the 
y bank with the exception of Rubislaw Quarry, where 
icity was the motive-power. The cranes were placed 
to the edge of the quarry on a pier of granite masonry, 
to give full effect to the jib and afford the operator a 
view, and the back legs were loaded by building them 
sranite piers. The usual lift of such cranes was 
, Io tons and 15 tons, and steel wire ropes were used 
sively. The essential features of the more modern 
ff crane used for bank winding were long jibs, large 


drums for deep winding in excess of present requirements, 
powerful engines and gear for quick winding, slueing and 
luffing, powerful burden and wind brakes, and the whole of 
the gear within easy reach of the operator. In the more 
recent cranes the mast and jib were of steel. The general 
design of such cranes required to be heavier than that of a 
similar crane doing ordinary work, for, in addition to simple 
lifting, they were constantly used to drag rough stones over 
the quarry floor and to “break out” locked stones from a 
working face after a blast. Accidents to jibs were 
not. infrequent, and many quarry masters preferred 
timber instead of steel for this purpose, as a timber 
jib could readily be renewed at the quarry work- 
shop. On the quarry floor ordinary steam or elec- 
trical derrick cranes were used, but in a number of 
quarries a modification of the derrick was to be found in 
the “all-round” crane. This type of crane had no back 
legs, and was supported from the top of an extra long 
trussed mast by a series of radial wire ropes, generally 
eight in number, which were anchored to the sides of the 
quarry, quite clear of the jib. This arrangement was 
economical of floor space, and allowed the jib to revolve com- 
pletely round. Cranes of this type were to be found in Kem- 
nay, Rubislaw, and other quarries. The floor cranes varied 
in power from 5 tons up to Io tons and 15 tons, and either 
steam themselves, or were supplied from a central boiler- 
house on the quarry bank. An objection of self-steaming 
cranes on the floor arises from the black smoke in thick 
weather obscuring the view of cableway and crane operators 
on the bank, and was particularly felt in deep quarries of 
small area. The floor cranes in Rubislaw Quarry were 
originally steamed from the quarry bank, but had been 
recently converted into electrical machines by replacing the 
engines of each crane with a series-wound motor of 
25 horse-power at 440 volts, and with controller and 
cast-iron resistances. Where very large stones for monu- 
mental and engineering purposes were quarried, a bank 
crane of special capacity had been laid down. 


The “ Blondins.” 
The successful commercial working of the Aberdeen- 


shire quarries would be impossible at present without 
' aerial cableways, or “ blondins,” as they were familiarly 
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termed, and their introduction was due to the late Mr. John | paratively recent cableway of about 575 feet Span 


Fyfe, proprietor of Kemnay Quarries, who designed and | lifting capacity of 12 tons. The winding machinery 
erected, at No. 1 Quarry, Kemnay, the first modern cable- quarry cableway was shown on the plan, and was m: 
way in this country. Two types of cableway were used, | Messrs. John M. Henderson & Co. Aberdeen, a 
namely, “ horizontal” and “inclined,” the former of which installed practically the whole of the quarry cablew: 
had two masts, between which the main cable was | Aberdeenshire. There were two drums, 5 feet dia 
stretched. In the more recent quarry cableways of long | for the hoisting and travelling ropes respectively, but. 
span an additional rope, called a “button” rope, about | were worked independently, so that the load cou 
s-inch diameter, was hung above the main cable for the hoisted without travelling when necessary. In tray 
purpose of supporting and guiding the hoisting rope, and | the load, however, the two drums were run togeth 
was provided with buttons or stops at intervals. Light iron | hoisting rope being wound on at the same speed 
hangers were carried on the horn of the load carriage, each | endless rope was travelling. The engines had two cyli 
having a loop corresponding to a special stop on the button | 11 inches diameter by 18 inches stroke, and were ¢ 
rope, and as the carriage receded from the mast the hangers | of lifting and travelling the load at speeds of 301 
were caught and spaced out over the span, to be again | 900 feet per minute respectively. In every casi 
picked up by the horn on the return journey. The load winding machinery was placed close to the edge « 
carriage was a light steel frame of flat bars with three quarry, so that the operator had full command of the 
wheels travelling on the span rope, and an extra wheel on | and was thus frequently at a considerable distance 
the button rope. From it were hung directly the hoisting | the mast itself, in which case guide pulleys were us 


sheaves, and the endless travelling rope was attached to | ‘lead the various ropes into the engine-house. Stean, 
each end. To suit the carriage to the varying inclinations | the motive-power for the cableways at all quarries ¢ 
of the span rope, and equalise the load, two of the main Rubislaw, where they were electrically driven. 
wheels were placed on an equilibrating lever within the : : 

main frame. The masts were of timber, and carried the Drainage of the Quarries. | 
sheaves at top and bottom for leading the hoisting and The pit-like character of the Aberdeenshire qui 


travelling ropes to the engine-house. Under special con- | precluded any natural system of drainage being ad 
ditions of height and load, masts were strengthened at the | and the whole of the water had to be raised to the bar 
base by braced timber trestlework, or built entirely as pumps. The usual practice was to excavate a sum{ 
braced timber towers, as at No. 1 Quarry, Kemnay, where | at the extreme end of a “dip,” and drain the water 
the span was 945 feet and the load 8 tons. To avoid depart- | the quarry floor to it. The drainage pump was placec 
ing from the simple form of mast in such cases at many of the | ledge of rock a few feet above the level of the sump 
quarries a pier of dry-built granite masonry was raised to | and wes housed in to protect it from damage by blasti 
the required height, and on this the mast was placed | falling stones. In the smaller quarries the pump was: 
without further modification. The masts were usually |. fitted up on a frame of timber sleepers, and was hoist 
anchored by wire-rope backstays, connected to concrete or | the bank out of danger when shots were to be fired, or 
masonry blocks with adjusting screws between, but in some | the way of operations. Asarule the smaller quarrie: 
cases the main cable was passed over a pulley, and a back | not a great deal of leakage water to contend with, bu 
balance weight suspended from the end, somewhat in | larger and deeper quarries required more or less con 
excess of the working load of the cableway, so that, should pumping As the granite rock was practically impery 
an overload be attempted, the back balance will be hoisted | a spell of wet weather ora period of thaw entailed h 
instead. Five tons lifting capacity was found to bea ser- pumping. The type of pump generally in use was 
viceable working load for a quarry cableway, but the older horizontal, direct-acting steam pump, steamed from 
machines lifted about 3 tons, and at Sclattie Quarry a com- ' central boiler-house at the quarry bank. The suction- 
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short, and consisted of thick armoured rubber hose 
, long rose box, and could be adapted to a shallow or 
Jar sump in the early stages of opening out a “ dip.” 
ischarge main was of steel piping with screwed flanges, 
aded by wire ropes alongside the wall of the quarry. 
_1 Quarry, Kemnay, where a large amount of water 
be dealt with, a direct-acting steam pump was used 
‘eof throwing 7,000 gallons per hour; and at Rubis- 
juarry a turbine pump by Mather & Piatt, of Man- 
r, had recently been laid down capable of delivering 
gallons per hour to 400 feet at 1,360 revolutions per 
>, and was driven direct by a 60 horse-power shunt- 
(electric motor at 440 volts. 


The Inclines. 


many of the Aberdeenshire quarries the materials 
gwered to a main line of railway by inclines. Self- 
inclines were usual, but at Kemnay Quarries the main 
to No. 1 Quarry was worked directly by a steam- 
gengine at the top. This incline accommodated the 
as of the Great North of Scotland Railway, which 
auled up to the quarry from the main line and loaded 
y, connections being made between the main incline 
anch lines at the quarry bank by loops and waggon 
jes. The incline ascended at right angles to the 
ne of railway, but was curved in the upper part, and 
‘e ropes were guided between horizontal and vertical 
fixed to the sleepers. A turntable was provided at 
tof the incline for assembling the waggons in the 
je sidings, which were laid out parallel to the main 
Of the self-acting inclines, that of Tom’s Forest 
‘might be taken as generally typical. This quarry 
uated in the Alford Valley, near that of Kemnay, at 
it of about 370 feet above sea-level, and the materials 
owered by an incline about one-third mile long to 
ding bank at Ratchill siding of the Great North 
land Railway, a height of about 130 feet. The 
was partly straight and partly curved, and was 
t with steep gradients at top and bottom, and a 
at gradient between, the maximum and minimum 
its being 1 in 5 and1in 273. The permanent way 
ed of three rails only, laid on cross sleepers, but a 
i passing place or loop was provided in the middle 


of the length of the incline, with complete double tracks. 
At the top and bottom of the incline the three rails con- 
verged into a single track of two rails, leading respectively 
to the quarry and to the loading bank alongside the rail- 
way. The machinery consisted simply of two horizontal 
pulleys, placed at the top of the incline, round which the 
hauling rope was coiled once, and were controlled by hand 
brakes. The empty train was attached to one end of the 
hauling rope at the foot of the incline and the full train to 
the other end at the top, and in descending the full train 
brought up the empty one. The hauling rope was guided 
on the straight parts of the track by horizontal rollers, and 
on the curved parts by horizontal and vertical rollers. The 
train usually consisted of three waggons each way, built 
with underframes, on which the iron skips were placed, or 
timber boxes lined with sheet-iron. The loaded train 
weighed about 12 tons and the incline worked exceedingly 
well, the minimum speed being 6 miles per hour on the 
flattest gradient of 1 in 273. 


Stone Dressing. 


Granite stone was cut and dressed at the Aberdeenshire 
quarries into large blocks for engineering and monumental 
purposes, ashlar for engineering and domestic building 
work and paving setts, while rubble stone, road metal and 
crushed granite were amongst the other products. Atter a 
blast a careful examination was made of the rock brought 
down with a view of obtaining the greatest quantity of 
saleable stone at the highest value. The large pieces were 
set aside to be cut into engineering and monumental blocks, 
and in descending order of size and quality the rock was 
apportioned to the various uses already enumerated. Large 
stones beyond the power of the lifting appliances, after 
being tumbled on the floor were split up into smaller pieces 
by a small charge of gunpowder or by “plug and feather,” 
which consisted in boring a number of holes about £-inch 
diameter, 5 inches deep and 5 inches apart, and inserting 
therein a series of steel “ plugs” or wedges between steel 
“feathers” or splints of steel for the purpose of wedging 
the halves of the stone apart. The line of the holes was 
selected with particular reference to the grain of the stone, 
as all Aberdeenshire granites had at least one easy way of 
splitting, which was in the direction of the grain, and some 
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had two, as at Kemnay. The “ plugs” were driven simul- 
taneously home by sledgehammers, and in large stones the 
“plugs” were assisted by a few longer steel wedges in 
deeper holes. The huge blocks which could be cleanly 
split in two by this simple method were remarkable, pro- 
vided that the holes were well removed from the edges. 
The “plug” drilling was usually done by hand, but both at 
Kemnay and Rubislaw quarries compressed air hand-drills 
of the pneumatic hammer type were used. Stones for 
monumental purposes were usually long and thin, and the 
“plug and feather” method of splitting was not generally 
applicable. For such stones a small portable rock drill, 
mounted on a timber frame over the stone was used to drill 
the “ plug” holes right through from side to side, at 5-inch 
centres, when the selvage could then be wedged off with 
certainty. Slabs of rock only 18 ‘inches thick, 7 feet 
deep and 14 feet to 15 feet long could thus be suc- 
cessfully prepared, the holes being drilled the deep 
way of the stone, and leave little surplus material to be 
removed in fine dressing or polishing. Further dressing of 
stones, however, was not undertaken at the quarries, with 
the exception of those belonging to the Messrs. Fyfe, and 
the materials intended to be highly finished were sent to 
the Aberdeen and Peterhead stonecutting and polishing 
works, which formed a large and important part of the 
granite industry, quite separate from quarrying. At 
Messrs. Fyfe’s quarries special facilities were provided 
for the preparation of stones. of the largest dimensions 
for engineering purposes in the form of drafting floors 
and dressing sheds, and stones were despatched from 
their various quarries completely dressed and ready to 
be built into place. Stones for ashlarwork were split by 
“plug and feather ” from the smaller size pieces of blasted 
rock, and blocked roughly to size by hammer, but were not 
further dressed at the quarry unless so required. The 
stone for granite setts was selected from the smaller rough 
materials, and was split by “plug and feather” on the 
quarry floor into blocks containing about enough material 
for two or three setts. The standard size of paving sett was 
6 inches deep, 32 inches wide and from 7 inches to 10 inches 
long; but other sizes were made down to cubes of 4 inches, 
or as ordered. Out of the blocks the settmaker formed by 
hand-hammer the nearest standard sizeof setts, taking 
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advantage of the natural cleavage of the stone as 
possible, but with a bad cleaving stone there was | 
amount of waste, and the setts were corresponding’ 
cult to make. Small-size setts were more costly t¢ 
than large, as they could not be held Properly, an 
was more waste of stone. The setts were depos 
separate heaps according to size beside the settmak 
were weighed upon a portable weighing Waggon runi 
the quarry railways before being taken over by the | 
master. | 


Power Supply. 

The quarrying operations at the whole of the Abe 
shire quarries, with the exception of Rubislaw Quarr 
carried out by steam-power, and the supply was ol 
in most cases from a central boiler-house situated 
quarry bank. A main steam pipe was carried rou 
bank to supply the hoisting and other machiner 
another main was carried down the face of the quar 
convenient point to supply the machinery on the 
The latter main was of steel with screwed flanges, ai 
usually suspended by wire ropes, and formed a so} 
constant trouble from its inaccessibility. The long ] 
steam pipes also resulted in considerable loss of pri 
and as coal was a costly item owing to the long ce 
the supply of steam-power figured high in the 
expenses. ‘With a view to economy in this respe 
proprietors of Rubislaw Quarry had recently cor 
their power supply from steam to electricity. Being 
tageously situated in the suburbs of the city of Ab 
the supply of electricity had been taken from the C 
tion without incurring the expenses of the initial co 
generating plant and its subsequent maintenance. 
quarry main was taken off the Corporation cable in © 
Road into the quarry offices close at hand, and is the. 
tected by automatic switches and metered before pas 
the main switchboard, which is situated in the mack 
house of the 20-ton crane at the-quarry. The distri 
is made from the switchboard by bare copper wires, 
ing a “ring main” round the quarry, carried on pole 
porcelain insulators, and distributed to the various ma 
at convenient points. The supply from the Corpei 
main is by direct current at 440 volts, and a tc 
1,000 h.p. in machines has been installed. mm 
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Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

mgements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

/0., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
‘LDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 

; business purposes. 


| Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
; E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


: AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCGH, 
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Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


er no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
‘Teceived after the first post on Tuesday mornings 
‘and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
Mater than first post on Saturday mornings, 


Saad 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


(ew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
Connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
mn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
ompiicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act,. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
™mswer any legal question that may be of enterest to 
mr readers. All vetters must be uddressed “LEGAL 
ADVISE ) Office of “ The Architect,” pees Letty - 
ngs; iedeate Circus, London, E.C. 
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Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*¥* As great disappointment is Srequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Ty ee Sua): 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


Lonpon.—Oct. 14.—The Acton District Council invite 
architects who have been in practice for at least seven 
years to send in to Mr. Wm. Hodson, clerk, 242 High Street, 
Acton, W., before Oct. 14, designs for erection of the pro- 
posed ‘Council offices, at a cost not exceeding 18,0o00/. An 
assessor will be appointed, and premiums of 100 guineas, 
50 guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs 
selected by the Council after their consideration of the 
assessor’s award. Particulars can be obtained upon the 
payment of Ios. 6d. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAVON.—Aug. 21.—For building new market, viz. :— 
(1) For masonry and general work, and (2) for roofing, for 
the Town Council. ‘Deposit 21.5 2505 eA TL ys Roderick, 
borough surveyor. 

ANNFIELD Prain.—Aug. 17.—For erection and comple- 
tion of new hall, &c., at Dipton Branch, for the Annfield 
Plain Industrial Co- operative Society, Ltd. Mr. Geo. Thos. 
Wilson, architect, 22 Durham Road, Blackhill. 

ASHFORD.—Aug. 29.—For construction of a public con- — 
venience under the Assembly Rooms, High Street. Mr. 
William Terrill, surveyor, Ashford, Kent. 

AYLESBURY.—Aug. 22.—For ereeien of extension of 
Congregational Sunday schools and other works. Deposit 
2/. Mr. R. Eaton, Buckingham Street, Aylesbury. 

Bavcpy-witH-HextHorPe.—Aug. 19.—For erection of a 
school at Balby- with-Hexthorpe, near Doncaster. Deposit 1/, 
Mr, F. W. Masters, architect, St. Vincent, Doncaster. 

BARNSTAPLE. Aug. 17.—For pointing and other repairs , 
to the bridge, for the ‘Barnstaple Long Bridge Charity. Mr. 
J. C. Southcombe, architect. 

Betrast.—Aug. 19.—-For erection of a goods shed on 
the south quay’ ‘of’ the York Branch Dock, co. Antrim, 
forthe Belfast. Harbour Commissioners. ~ Mr. W” Redfern ‘ae 
Kelly, harbour engineer, Harbour Office, Belfast. = 
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Carpirr.—Aug. 20.—For erection of a{three-storeyed 
warehouse at Ely paper works. Mr. J. W. Rodger, archi- 
tect and surveyor, 14 High Street, Cardiff. 

CuHipPpInc Soppury.—Aug. 21.—For work to be carried 
out at elementary school. Mr. C. G. Watts, manager, Mel- 
bourne House, Chipping Sodbury. 

CompstaLLt.—Aug. 21.—For alterations and additions to 
the elementary school buildings. .Deposit 17. Mr. H. Bes- 
wick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

Coventry.—Aug. 21.—For works required to be executed 
and material supplied in connection with certain repairs, 
painting, &c., to St. Mary’s Hall (Contract No. 2). Deposit 
17. 1s. Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, city engineer and surveyor, 
St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 

DarTFoRD.—Aug. 26.—For erection of a bakery. Deposit 
1. 1s. Mr. W. E. Albrow, secretary of Dartford Industrial 
Co-operative Society, 93 Kent Road, Dartford. ; 

Derwspury.—Aug. 20.—For erection of a sludge-press 
house and contingent works off Thornhill Road. Deposit 
17. 1s. Messrs. C. H. Marriott, Son & Shaw, Church Street 
Chambers, Dewsbury. 

East Grinsteap.—Aug. 17.—For building additional 
classroom and cloak-room for girls’ department of public 
elementary Council school. Mr. F. J. Wood, county 
surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 

East Ham.—For repairing and redecorating the pupil 
teachers’ centre, Wakefield Street. Mr. S. A. Batchelor, 
secretary, Technical College, East Ham, E: 

EBCHESTER.—Aug. 24.—For erection and completion of 
house and shop aud five houses at Ebchester, Durham. 
Mr. Thos. H. Murray, architect and surveyor, Consett. 

EpinpurGH.—Aug. 24.—For erection of industrial hall at 
Saughton Park for the exhibition of 1908, for the committee 
of the Scottish National Exhibition. Deposit 12 1s. 
Messrs. Alexander Hay & Co., surveyors, 44 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh. 


EpmonpsLry.—Aug. 30.—For alterations and improve- 
ments at the Council school. The County Education Com- 
mittee’s architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Havirax. — Aug. 26.— For carpenter and joiner and 
plumber and glazier’s work in nine dwelling-houses at 


Woodside View, Halifax. 
Tower Chambers, Halifax. 


Haywarps Heatu.—Aug. 30.—For sundry small ger 
repairs to and painting, distempering and papering cott 
on estate, and also certain officers’: rooms and sery. 
bedrooms in the asylum buildings; also. for executio 
repairs to farm buildings, reroofing of cow-house, and 
erection of a cow-hovel in the cattle yard at the Brig 
County Borough asylum. Mr. J. G. Gibbins, surye 
3 Palace Place, Brighton. 


Messrs. Geo. Buckley & 


Hennocx.—Aug. 23.— For erection of a farmhous 
Lower Crockham, Hennock (close to Trusham stat 
Devon. Messrs. Ellis, Son & Bowden, surveyors and a 
tects, Bedford Chambers, Exeter. 

Hinpiey.—Aug. 17.—For additions and alteration 
the engine-house and screening-chamber at the sey 
works, Platt Bridge. Deposit 1/. is. Mr. Oswald P. Ab} 
Council Offices, Hindley, Lancs. 

Houns.tow.—Aug. 17.—For improvements and rer 
at Spring Grove infants’ school and Heston schools. 
A. L. Lang, architect to the committee, Council Ho 
Hounslow. 


Hurt.—Aug. 19.—For alterations and additions to 
Blenkin Street school. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. Joseph 
Hirst, city architect, Town Hall, Hull. 


IvysBripcGE.—Aug. 28.—For alterations and addition 
the Ivybridge Council school, Devon. Deposit 1/ 
Architect, 1 Richmond Road, Exeter. 

Kincston-on-THames.— Aug. 19.— For erection o 
children’s home within one mile of a goods station 
within the area of the Kingston Union. Mr. Jas. Ed 
clerk, Union Offices, Coombe Lane, Norbiton, Kingston 
Thames. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 1.—For. erection and completior 
Bible Christian chapel to seat 1,050, together with ab 
of classrooms and other buildings at the corner of E 
Road, South Tottenham, N. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. W. Be 
Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. ier 


MaNcHESTER. — Aug. 26.—For foundationwors fo 
6,o00-kw. turbo-generator, floor extension, air-ducts, fil 
house, &c., required at the Stuart Street generating stat 
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posit 1/. IS. Mr. F. E. Hughes, secretary, 
yartment, Town Hall, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—Aug. 29.—For erection and completion of 
walls, &c., including all stonework, joiner, slater and 
mber’s work to No. 2 retort-house at the Gaythorn gas 
jon. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. C. Nickson, superintendent, 
Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 
MANCHESTER. — Sept. 4.—For erection of an infants 
yol and for alterations and additions to existing Southall 
et Municipal school, Cheetham. Deposit 2/. 2s. Educa- 
‘Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. ~ 

MEALSGATE.—Aug. 21.—For erection and completion of 
nty-six houses at Mealsgate, Cumberland. Mr. Charles 
Eaglesfield, architect and surveyor, Gordon Street, 
‘kington. 

JormiINGHAM.—Aug. 19.—For alterations and additions 
I] Saints Council school .(infants’ department), Raleigh 
et. Deposit 1/ 1s. . Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city architect, 
dhall. . 

*ENDLETON.—Aug. 31.—For erection of a bridge in the 
ge of Pendleton, near Clitheroe.. Mr. T. Rawcliffe, 
eyor, Bradhurst, Aighton, near Whalley. 
LYMOUTH.—Aug. 20.—For reinstatement of portion of 
chouse damaged by fire. Deposit 2/, 2s. -Messrs. 
nely & Rooke, architects, 11 The Crescent, Plymouth. 


‘ONTYPOOL.—Aug. 19.—For erection ofa free library in 
bury Road. Deposit 1/. 1s.. Messrs. Speir & Beavan, 
tects, Borough Chambers, Wharton Street, Cardiff. 


t. HELENS.—Aug. 28.—For: erection of schools in St. 
ns. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. Frank S. Biram, architect, 
shaw Street, St. Helens, Lancs. 
corLand.—Aug. 17.—For the following works required 
ection of néw premises, Leven, viz. mason and brick- 
, carpenter and joiner, slater, plumber, plaster, 
at, asphalte, marble and tile, steel, ovens and 
inery, gas-engine and suction plant, dynamo and 
i¢ lighting, grates and railings. Deposit tos. 6d. 
Villiam Dow, architect, Kirkcaldy. 
SOTLAND — Aug. 20.— For mason, carpenter, slater, 
r, Plumber, painter and glazier’s work of two houses 
erected in King Edward Street, Fraserburgh. Messrs. 
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Electricity | Reid & McRobbie, architects, Saltoun Chambers, Fraser- 


burgh. 


ScorLanp.—Aug., 23.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber and painter’s .work at higher-grade 


school, Turriff. » Messrs. James Duncan & Son, architects, 
Turriff. ; 


SouTHERY.—Sept. 6.—For erection of proposed new 
cloak-rooms ‘and outbuildings at the*»Southery school. 
Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. H. J. Green, architect, Castle Meadow, 
Norwich, and Paradise Chambers, ‘King’s: Lynn. ; 


SoutH Sipr.—Aug. 26.—For taking-down ceiling and 
putting-up a boarded ceiling at Primitive Methodist chapel, 


South Side. Mr.-R. C. Yole, secretary, South Side, Butter- 
knowle. 


STaiRFoor.—Aug. 27.—For erection of Sunday school at 
Stairfoot, near Barnsley. Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, architect, 
1o Regent Street,- Barnsley. 


STANLEY.—Aug. 26.—For excavation and brickwork in 
connection with the widening of Houghal Burn bridge, near 
West Shield Row Colliery, Stanley. The Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Stanley, Durham. 


STANLEY.— Aug. 29.—For erection of Primitive Methodist 
manse. Mr, Wm. Forster, architect, Stanley, Durham. 


TopsHam.—Aug. .17.—For a range of stables and lofts at 
Denver Nurseries, Topsham, Devon. Messrs. E. H. 
Harbottle & Son, architects, County Chambers, Exeter. 


Wates.—Aug. 17.—For erection of a farmhouse at 
Upper House, Tancredstone, Haverfordwest. Mr. Hugh 


Thomas, architect and surveyor, 9 Victoria Place, Haver- 
fordwest. 


Wates.—Aug. 17,—For building residence, with stabling, 


&c., at Croesfaen, near Llantrisant. Depusit 2/. 2s. Messrs. 
Cook & Edwards, architects, Masonic Buildings, Bridgend. 


Wates.—Aug. 20.—For (1) building new cloak-rooms’ 
latrines, and erecting folding partitions, &c., at Treharris 
Council schools; (2) alterations, erecting new latrines, 
forming entrances, asphalting playgrounds, &c., at Merthyr 
Vale Council school. Deposit 1/ 1s. each contract. Mr. 


J. Llewellin Smith, committee’s architect, Central Chambers, 
Merthyr Tydfil. 
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Wates.—Aug. 21.—-For erection of school for accommo- 
dation of 250 scholars at Maesycoed, Pontypridd. Deposit 
5/. 5s. The Surveyor of the Council, Education Offices, 
Municipal Buildings, Pontypridd. 

Wates. — Aug. 23.—For renovating C.M. chapel at 
Cwmdwyfran, near Carmarthen. Rev. S. Evans, C.M. 
minister, Bromwydd; Carmarthen. 

Wates.—Aug. 24.—For pulling-down and re-erection of 
premises in Market Street, Pontypridd. Mr. A. L. Thomas, 
A.M.I.M.E., Church Street Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—Aug. 24.—For equipment of cookery and 
laundry-rooms at Rhos Upper Standard school, Denbigh- 
shire. Mr. J. C. Davies, Education Offices, Ruthin. 

Wates.—Aug. 26.—For erection of two additional wards 
at Porth cottage hospital. Mr. J. Rees, architect, Pentre. 

Wates.—Aug. 27.—For erection of a Welsh C.M. chapel 
at Coedpenmaen, near Pontypridd. Mr. P. J. Jones, archi- 
tect, 16 High Street, Tonyrefail. . 

Wates.—Aug. 31.—The Council of University College 
of North Wales is prepared to receive the names of firms 
willing to tender for the proposed college buildings. Mr. 
J. E. Lloyd, M.A., secretary and registrar, University Col- 
lege of North Wales, Bangor. 

Wates.—Sept. 6.—For erection of ninety-one cottages, 
more or less, at the option of the club, for the Ynysfaio 
No. 1 Building Club, Treherbert. Mr. J. Rees, architect, 
Pentre. 


Tue Rev. P. P. Goldingham, the vicar of Buckingham, in 
announcing in his “ Parish Magazine” the retirement of his 
curate, states :—‘‘In trying to replace his good colleague he 
has had to refuse three good men simply because he cannot 
find a house for a married clergyman to live in. Four or 
five bedrooms and a bath-room ought not to be a demand 
too great for any place to supply in the present day, but it 
beats Buckingham entirely. The consequence is that the 
curacy is not filled up, and there appears very little chance 
of it being so, at any rate for the present.” The reverend 
gentleman asks if it would not be worth while for a few 
Churchmen to join together and build a house for a married 
curate to live in. 


TENDERS. 
BASSENTHWAITE. 


CULGARTH. 


For erecting a schoolmaster’s house. Mr. J. Gr 


architect, Carlisle. 


Accepted tenders. 
Sewell, mason i : : £199 
Kitchen, other trades. ; : ; . a7 
Huidson, joiner. : ; : 5 . ge 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


mar 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS 
(30,00C tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 

ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adult 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 
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For club-room, for the Skiddaw Humane Friendly Soci 
. Builders. 
I. Hodgson . £328 
Maxwell , : : j : : : : Aue 
T. Hopcson & Sons, Keswick (accepted ) 262 - 
Joiners. 
Bowman & Moor uses 131 
Crark, Keswick (accepted) 108 
Painter. 
Railton, Keswick . é : ; 5 ae 
CASTLEBLAYNEY. 

For carrying-out sewerage scheme for Ballybay, co. L 
Smyth. ‘ : 42,877 - 
Grainger Bros. . “ : : ; - 2 
Wynne 2,838 
Callan . § 2,838 
Ritchie : ‘ : 2 ‘ 2,323 
Loupen & Co., Belfast ‘(accepted ) 2,297 

CHERTSEY. 

For making-up Wheatash Road, Addlestone Moor. 
Hebburn : ‘ : : - 4542 
Kavanagh & Co. . : : : - 348 
Hoffmann : . 5 342 
Jackson . 318 
Free & Sons ; : : ; 305 
Eley ; : 5 : : . 298 
Wheeler. 291 
Franks rs ‘ 289 
Knight & Sons ‘ ; : ; ; Pane) 
Norris, Farnham (accepted) . 5 : al 


wd 
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SUPPLEMENT 


DARTFORD. DENBURY. 


corrugated iron roofing and for repairs and repainting For cloak-room, alterations and repairs at Council school. 
at Long Reach smallpox hospital. Mr. W. T. Harcu, Mr. Percy Morris, county architect (education), Exeter. 
_engineer-in-chief. Stevens Bros. . 4 , ; , : . £189 3 


) 
‘Carthy. . : é : A C2 Scena) 0 Penevill & Son : : : ' : tO O 
Vall ~. d ; : : é : - 2,799 0 0! Narracott ; : : . : ‘ ee FO) 0 
‘cManus_. E 5 : : ; 2,700 9 0} Bapncock, Ashburton (accepied ) é é sienrlos. 3 
arbrow- : / : ; 2.62568 OF” On 
eneral Building Co. . ‘ . : DURA Ke tek’ ELMSCOTT. 
azak . : 4 2 . ' : 250K OF oO Ron dates k . : ay 
eemy, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. (ac. or Crainage works at Council school. Mr. Percy Morris, 
a) ' pero ae county architect (education), Exeter. 
Ridge & Prior. , é ; . F .4244 0 0 
Lee & Ellis * 2282-07 
Lane : : : : ; : : See Ome O 
DONCASTER Pethick Bros. . : : 2 : : Leon le a 
erection of Moorthorpe hotel. Messrs. Garsipe & | Cann, Hartland (accepted ) : ‘ : Sle Pad 


PENNINGTON, architects, Pontefract and Castleford. | 
Accepted tenders. EMSW ORTH. 
H. & J. W. Moore, Shirebrooke, brick- For erection of house in South Leigh Road. Messrs. Hatt, 


layer and carpenter . . . : - £1,727 0 11 Pain & Gotpsmiru, architects, Fareham. Quantities by 
Jalker & Co., Heckmondwike, plumber . 169 10 0o| Mr. C. W. Batt, Southsea. ms 
haw, Pontefract, plasterer : 124 15 ©] QOsenton é : : aati oul} 
‘ewart Bros., Pontefract, slater -. . 101 0 O/} Wright. EAT 760 FO 
arrison, Pontefract, painter - ; : As iroreo Wiggins k é 2 ; ; a0 o,40 
Plummer. ; : : , ‘ sto hte Acre Cy 0. 
’ Lawrance . : : ; . ‘ Be ieessias Kel fe 
DUBLIN. | bk F é : 5 : ; ; 281235. ORO 
erection of public library in Great Brunswick Street. ere ‘ ; : : ; ‘ : aks kG 10 
Mr. C. J. McCartny, architect. (ie 5 GrockevalEae : 5 ; } : : Sete 13 s 
armer Bros. . j ; . ; . £11,960 0 0o| Diver! ; ; he s : 
emberton . ¢ F : ‘ set 3008) OF) O | Munday ‘ . ; : ‘ : ' 1,178 Ou20 
= G a : ? ‘ ; f : ys oe iad | Scadgell & Son . . : Z : » we B3Q44) -Q> 4. 
ae ; ; : ; ibaa . 3 | Munpay, Havant (accepted ).. : : 2929," .On> 9 
.&J. Martin . ; : : : sty LO,5 708 Os 0 
cLaughlin& Harvey. err ae EL IGEOOR! O° O1 GREAT MASSINGHAM. 
inlen F ; P : : ; - 10,493 15 7 | For erecting four cottages, for the Marquis Cholmondeley 
ollen Bros. é : ‘ , ; eLO,.400 NO, . 0 | Lodge of Oddfellows. 
lackey. e : : ; : . 10,200 0 of] Bone ; : : : : F . 4790 0 oO 
omovan . : : ; ‘ : - 10,150°0 0| Boddy . ; ; ; : ; : Wash al ae 
angley . 9,997 0. 0! Riches . ; : ; : ; : BOO TOTO 
—_ ... 2 
D QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED , 
yl & e Accurately and with Despatch. 
"=: (LIMITED METCHIM & SON, 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 


rk iO GRAPHERS : and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


4 Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post7d.3 
y a Large and Efficient Staff Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


ally for Bills of Quantities, &c. |4) Fy FINN) AY & C0., LTD., 


EAST HARDING ST., MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


hom STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, sen ag Pe 
FETTER LANE, E.C. STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Ghia ee ee 
1s, “ Photo, London.’”’ Telephone, 1649 Holborn. SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF OT TUANEL, G.W. Raruway. (Hast End). 


CorsHAM DowN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply. these 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan- 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. Summer- 
«xied Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sore Owners), 
"| Corsnam Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts, 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &e. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO 


“Royal Patronage. $nstant Despatch. 


ee 

VANIZED GALVANIZED 
IT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 
\Waterand Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 
LARGE ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 


ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 
ae Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorea 
*hitects, Engineers, Builders, &c. ‘lelegrams, ‘*FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


TRUE-TO-SCALE ” Ec T 
CK LINE prRints,| (O° ct ICES. 


ent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


« « :- THE: *i. 
Sthod of Perspectiwe. 


F rk: e © 
Re Write for particulars free, Algo idol Smooth-faced Xa fe anette Id T ‘| 
-STANLEY & Co., Lea.,|HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD; BuGIN rade 
seth Approach, London Bridge, S.E. STOKE-ON-TRENT. —_———. 


4 die, Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago 
Hop. Telegrams, Tribrach, London.” are as good now as when first fixed. 


WEEKLY ONE PENNY. 
A PAPER FOR ALL INTERESTED IN 


FHlouse & Home. 


Atall Newsagents, Stationers and Bookstalls. 


ORDER AT ONCE. 
Or from Publisher, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, LudgateCireus,E.0 


OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


oT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
_._.. Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
= and 3 TOTHILL. STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 


ao Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 


aw ** 


= 
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. SUPPLEMENT : 
GREAT MASSINGHAM—continued. HORSHAM—continued, 
Warne . bia ii : : : EELS ST Oto Water supply. | 
Hodson . : Vena tog , A A . -§67 10 o| « Lindfield & Son : ; , ~ B47 | 
Medwell . . ; , 5 BS PORTE OOM NO De Lawrance : , s : ; : ee 
Chilvers . , : ‘ : ; eh es BOO. roe O Faulkner & Sons... . . ; <i! 

Lincoln . 4 5 : 5 5 : 2 5880-6 Potter Bros. . - . 5 ; é 2 eee 
Barnes . é ; 3 4 4 : . +550“%0-+0 Horsham Engineering Works : ; Be 
Sprace, Norfolk (accepted) . j 5 WO a BO. Potter. , : : ‘ * ; ae 
Attwater Bros. - . : : : 4 ee ae 
HITHER GREEN. SauNDERS & Son, Horsham (accepted) . ee 
For granite sett paving and repairing certain roads at Park . HULL. ! é | 
fever hospital. Mr. W. T. Harcu, enyineer-in-chief. For erection of greenhouse in West Park. Mr, J. H.E 
Pearce . : ; ‘ . 41,036 16 {.0 city architect. 

Martin . . . . . . . - . 940 0 0 Southern : ‘ : : ; or: eit 
Griffiths & Co, Ltd. . 9. 7. 2. 925 0 0] Jackson& Son.) 
Foy Bros... : ; : 3 : “at SOOKIQ iy 5 SANDERSON, Hull (accepied) . ; ; - 8 
Grounds & Newto : ; s : 6812020 1 Roe erection ok stables, &c. Mr. J. H. Hirst, city arch 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. . 4 3 : ; 762-70." 0 Ncnott ‘ : ; ‘ a 
Woodham & Sons : 5 : ; Shir AB OAS Sener ele, ; i : : ete \ 
Woop & Sons, Kent (accepfed) . : ie Me Moe aa elt jock sane Sons ae : ‘ : : 
Houlton & Son é : é f : se 
pre Richardson... s.r 
For various works at the Grammar school. Thompson & Son . R ; f . ee 
Iron fencing. Fenwick . , : ; - oR » 55o° 

Lawrance : : : pe STIL 194.0 Quibell, Son & Greenwood .. ; A - ae 
Elcombe. > ‘ 6 5 ; é 79 16 5 Goates 2 y : : - - 580. | 
Potter ‘ A A % Aa DNR AS Gas at 76 O-2O Lison : A 4 R M & ‘ -  B3Gr | 
Horsham Engineering Works . ws Ae A IO3 tO SO Harper, Hull (accepted ) . ; ; : - 520 1 
Potter Bros. . : ; 5 se he pee OZ nO awO | 
lindfield: & Son 28 tiie) gg eee ogee men iG ISLEW ORTH. | 
Saunders & Son’ . ‘ : - «55 6 o/| For reconstruction of drainage of Percy House schools. | 
FAULKNER & Sons, Hersham, Walton-on- Ward . d ‘ ; : : . : £1,350 | 
Thames (accepted). ; : : ag” wilomercre Wakelin. . . . . . » 1,255 — 
ones Dorey & Co. : : ; ‘ ; . Tage 

Park pale fencing. Ferris Bros. . : : 3 s Y . 1,192 

Lawrance : : ; : ; : eA tie Kavanagh & Co. . : ; : 4 . ten 
Potter Bros. . : ; : : F oy ZO RO FO Jennings ; : ; 5 ; : . 1,180 1 
Lindfield & Sons . ,: A ; ; ase. OLO Johnson & Co. : : . : mae: 
PANNETT (accepted ) . 4 ; : : ; 7 al & iO Speechley & Smith . : ; : . 1,075n | 
Gravelling. Wall . : 5 : 5 : : - 1,050 « 
Potter Bros. . : ; : : ‘ sd 0. cO-O Inns. ; , : F . ‘ é 1,038 ( 
Heaver, Hatham, Chichester (accepted)... ~=26 10 0 Dickens, Ealing (accepted) . : s Jj ORmtnt 
= ‘ 


FOR ALL CLIMA! 


WATER-PROOF. — 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT 


Hor UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent substitute for A wire-wove opaque roofing, a non-conductor, and cheap and 
glass, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands extremes of 


heat and cold. substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Lid., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W, Established § 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dr 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEE 


Telegraphie Address, ‘¢ QUARRIES, tLEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARGHITECT 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


| 
| 


‘lil 
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SUPPLEMENT 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. LATCHINGDON. 

yr erection of gymnasium and public hall in the Penrhyn | For construction of sewers. Messrs. Pric—E & BitsHam, 

Road. Mr. A. Mason, architect, Surbiton. engineers, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. é, 
Patrick . : : ; ; - £31502 0 0 Wilson . £630 0:0 
Bull & Esdaile - 3)300 0 O! Neil & Co. Oar O \O 
Hawkey 1280 0 O Parren & Son. 590 0 oO 
Compton Bros. 3,270 3 0 Rayner 580 0 oO 
Richardson . 3239 9 O Thompson R730 10 
Sims. . : 3,150 13 O Buxton & Jenner 525 0 oO 
Collinson & Co. 3,149 0 O Rogers & Wood 519 0 O 
[de & Son 3,145 O O Gurton - . ‘ : , 510 0 O 
Minter . 3,100 O Oo Porter, London (accepted) ASO 4. 2 
Rice & Sons. 2,998 0 oO 
McDonald Bros. 2598670710 LONDON. 
— CC : 2,982 0 O| For erecting greenhouse and potting-shed at the South- 
Sansom & Bishop CL Viet ee Eastern fever hospital. Mr. W. T. Harcu, engineer- 
Leather : 2,943 90 0 in-chief. 
Saze & Sons 2,897 9 ©] Allen . £352 10 0 
Moss & Co. . 2,893 2 4 Harrison & Co. ep ZET O 0 
Christie 2,882 0 o Lowe & Sons . ; 220b Gia O 
Sassé 2,863 0 0 Stimpson & Chambers ateitog 
Lawrence 2,862 0 o Winch & Sons 204i Gino 
Limpus & Son 2,857 0 0 Riley. ‘ : : : : : 205 0 oO 
Webster & Son 2,839 0 0 Ling, 81 Peckham Rye, S.E. (accepted) . 197 0 0 
‘win Zot OO 


LLANISHEN, 


r extension of the parish church. 


BLESSLEY, architect, Cardiff. 
Shepton & Sons. * 
Williams F : 
stephens, Bastow & Co. 
{nox & Wells 
furner & Sons 
3lacker Bros. 
evans |, : 

Maggs & Co. : : 
\llen & Sons P : : 
EAMES, Cardiff (accepted) . 


All Kinds of 


GTURAL & ORNAMENTAL 
RONWORK. 


& DAVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, 
STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


uttermere Green 


a 8 
7D 
pA 


SWICK (CUMBERLAND), 


iors of the Oldest and most Extensive 


For erection of boiler-house and workshops at the North- 


Eastern fever hospital. 


in-chief. 

Martin, Wells & Co. ~ 40,180080.-0 

Patman & Fotheringham o-5 OOSEL Oe O 

Reason. : 3 : 5)097a OO 

Mr. H. Dovueras Johnson & Co., Ltd. 5,960 0 o 

Nightingale . ; 5,959 2 0 

. £2,065 oO oO Fairhead & Son 55759 0 O 

sm 2;5001,-0 |. McCormick & Son 5 Oxon Onno 

2,489 0 0 Brand, Pettit & Co. 5,020. Owr0 

220029. +0: Thomas & Edge . 5 Ob 2a OF <0 

2,250). 0: 0 Symes. : ; 5120445. 00m 0 

2,249. 0 0 Dearing & Son 5,238 0-90 

2,220 O60 Munday & Sons . ; : : : 201 5)8491,0 0 

2,180.0 *O Wall, Alice Works, Summerstown, S.W.* . 4,996 0 0 

2,169 (0 oO * Subject to the sanction of the Local Government Board 
2,096 o o| to the expenditure. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Tron Co, Ltd., Leeds. 


Company, Lid., S ER EY US 


Your Enquiries 


3in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 


IGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
EA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN. 


NEWELS, BALUSTERS, 
__ HANDRAILS. 
IRNERY AND MOULDINGS 


of every description. 
Vite for Price List . . 
YOUNG, 


13, and 5 Virginia Road, 
Bethnal Green, 


LONDON, E. 


City 


Exhibit at the Garden 
Exhib tion, Letchworth. 


ROOFING, STORAGE TANKS. 
CLAYTON SON & CO., Ltd., LEEDS, 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Tel. Address, ** May, Sheffield. ' 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools 


Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “‘JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
oan Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 


A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
* JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
“ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 


Full particulars on application, 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


Mr. W. T. Hatcnu, engineer- 


The 


RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., 


LTD., 


Telephone!: 34 Emerald Street, 


11058 Central. London, W.C. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
~ GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. i. 


Contractors to the West Ham Borough Council, etc. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS.WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY? 


Ventilating Engineers, 


A, Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘“ EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 

SYPHON VENTILATORS 

Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address : 
“Ventilator, Halifax.” 
Tol Na+ ary 


pt TS 

CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 

STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 


Read. No. 321.531. 


ROOF STEEL 
PRINCIPALS JOISTS. 
and 


AN: 
ZO MOTOR CARACE ROOFS 


OUR SPECIALTY, 
Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


BOULTON & PAUL, wn. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORW'‘CH. . 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. OULTON BROAD. 
For repairs to dolphins at South Wharf, Rotherhithe, S.E. For sewage works. : 

Mr. W. T. Harcu, engineer-in-chief. Hewitt Bros. . . . . . . £22,002 0} 
Shelbourne & Co. . i : ; : . £885°°0 oO cus rk . : . : . - 21,883. 0 
Reeder& Co. . : , : i : é impey Ovnr : : : : 4 2O66MNO: 
Wok Son eb whol ee Se Bag Gy eens | 
Webb & Co se oe ee a 653 2 6). We Hi Co 8 
Campbell & Handman : : ; Su 1O4O OOS Johnson & Langley . ; : TS TOome | 
CuHaren & Newman, Lrtp., Deptford, S.E. Jounson Bros. (accepted) . . . » 16,245 0 

(accepted ) i : R ¢ . 6033 0 0 Sweet & Co. : A : 3 E 15; 8Q4ans | 

MIDDLETON. | 
For making-up of Lever Street, Wilson Street and Grey _RACKHEATH. 

Street North. Mr. W. Wexzurn, borough surveyor. For erection of school teachers’ house, offices, fencing, é 
Worthington . : : ; d Be haf estan Messrs. Lacey & Upcuer, architects, Norwich. | 
eek & Son . é : : AGA WO.a 4. Hipperson . ; : ; ; : - £1,845 0 

os See : 3 Sch” Karenina ae) Howes & Sons. § ; : : »: 1,590mr0. 
Hearp, Middleton (accepted) . ; : CEMA Ta OAs Howes. : 4 , : 5 : . 1, 50g 

MORETON-IN-MARSH. Gunton ee 
For erecting composite wood and iron buildings, for the oe ti & S ; ; i ; : - ae 

Gloucestershire education committee. wate Sept aura : : : ee 

Epstey & Co., Evesham (accepted) . ; . £340 0 O AG kl bi ore 1,484 4 
For works at the Council school, for the Gloucestershire Wa Steer 3 1/4 3eae 
education committee. ~ ee : : ; : Y ; ie | 
Eps.Ley & Co., Evesham (accepted) . ; . £985 oO Oo a : igs te ° ; 4 ed 
Cuatro haeea! : é : é ; s ‘ 1-435 : | 
: aydon ‘ : : : : : . ape 
For drainage, alterations to offices, &c., at Council schools. Lincoln é : : : : ‘ ; 1,420 oO 
Mr.,Percy Morris, county architect (education), Exeter. Podd & Fisher . P ; : ! . 1,408amO | 
Stevenson & Co. ~. : ; : : . $241. 0 oO Ricues, Postwick (accepted ) ; : . A;78hmeo 
Deel Peele ae: ae ‘ ie oO Jones & Sons : ‘ : : : T3603 580 | 
ruscott . a, ; : . ML OO (O40 
DAVEY rg ag. - 148 0 0 SALISBURY. 
Spencer & Coleman , ; 5 » tAOnLO WO A ; 
Paynter . : F . 138 0 0 For cast-iron water-mains at workhouse. Messrs. Harpi 
Exrorp, Oreston (accepted) . 3 T7120 & Son, architects, Salisbury. | 

wv Osborne . ; j : f ss hae . £163 0 
Os, | PENRHIWCEIBER4 Ockenden : ; Bsa) : ; Mec 
Fer, erecting an institute, for, Messrs. Nixon’s workmen. Rawlings & Son . : ‘ ; : « 13 gaee) 
o Mr. T. W. Mitrar, architect, Mountain Ash. Carter & Son . s ‘ : ; es; | 
John. : é 4 : { , ; £2,000./0/ 0 J. A. Jenkins . : : : y ‘ .. Game 
Davies & Co., Mountain Ash (accebted.).. i 3,074.20 0 Curtis & Sons. " é ; : P ZO | 
T. W_ Davies 1,950 0710 Jenkins & Pinner, Salisbury (acceptea . oo | 


HICHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHI 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, an 
kinds of Builders and Contra 
Ironwork. ve 


WELDON STON 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALIT 


Suitable forall kinds of BUILDING and Onna Ma 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuri| 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHt 
with GREAT DURABILITY and HVEN COLOUR. * 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to _ 
JOHN ROOK. WELDON STONE QuARRIES, Corby, KET! 


*s Asphal 
Faldo’s Aspha 

————— Unsurpassed for ———— 

Horizontal and Vertical Damp Course: 

The Best Material for 

Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, | 

Coach-houses, &c: 

Telephone 2 yy No. 9169 Gerra 

CONTRACTOR TO ; ESTABLIS! 

H.M. GOVERNMENT. Bl. 

Every description of Asphalte laid and sup! 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD., 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strana 
Works: Rotherhithe. = 


For the best of everything it 


GYMNASTIC | 
APPARATI 


APPLY TO— 
TT, M. GARDINE 
Burford Works, | 
HODDESDON, HERTS 


Contractor to H.M. Governz 
India Office, &c. 


__English and Swedish Desién® 
Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and Plans ¢' 


Uy} 3 . ° ° . 
Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 
in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with (Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, ‘*‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F,, Y 


Standard Sanitary TI)fg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
, = 
SCOLE. | STREATHAM. 

Yor vestry at Scole Church. Messrs. Lacey & Upcuer, For making-up and paving part of Hillside Road. 

architects, Norwich. Griffiths & Co. . ; ; / 4 1,529. 0 O 
Gray 4 : , £316 14 6 Mowlem & Co. . é ; F : 14842020 
TEE rie Ament oo g|. Wheeler. Wo neem el ey shahladh. o. 0 
SUA es . . . 246 2. 0 |. Hoffman . . eis 434,2.0: 0 
Mickleburgh . ; : : . : Be 342 02° E. & E. ILEs, Wimbledon (accepted) , ee EOE 4 Our.O 
Ludkin . : j : - ; é PASTE ESO 
Tash & Langley . ; ; q220 203 nO 
Wane, Long Stratton (accepted ) aa : LRN OT tas SHUTE. 
Hipperson. ; he Pe eae 


For repairs, ventilation, painting, drainage, &c., at Council 


SHERFORD. school, for the education committee. Mr. Percy 

or new cloak-room, coal-store, repairs, &c., at Council Morris, county architect, Exeter. 

school, for the education committee. Mr. Percy Morris, Pulman & Sons. . . . . £398 Bo 

county architect, Exeter. Parsons . - “ - : 3 . 388 4 6 
Shepherd ; / ; 7 ; : £185 1o'40.\> lurner’ yy. : » A3IFH130403 
Tozer . i ‘ ; ; : J 179 0 0 Enticotr & Son, Axminster (accepted) : MAGA haul 
Perrett . ; : . A : : ee OTIGATO & G Architect’s estimate : ; ; “wre saa ber. 4 
Moore . . : : f : 3 Teese. OC 
Brooking ; ; ; : : : eet O7 LO -O 
a esc, 18? SO TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
MircHELL, Biokfard, (accepted) j 4 . 160 10 o| For alterations and additions to branch churches of Mount 


Pleasant Congregational church. Mr. C. H. Srrance, 
STORNOWAY. architect, Tunbridge Wells. 


or the erection of post office, for the Commissioners of Hawkenbury. 
H.M. Works and Public es SI . 

ME Mortbn.& Co. 4s nde Parks & Kemp (accepted ) ‘ ; ; eh EZetO oO 

Ross & McKenzie : : = ; 4,929 0 oO Rusthall. 

Mackenzie & Macleod . , ‘ i . 4,849 8 11 STRANGE & Sons, Lrp. (accepted) . : <2 BADALSy 0 

Ranger . i , : ; : . 44,770 0 0 Down Lane. 

Macdonald . ’ : : ‘ : . 4,563 1 5 Crates & Son (accepted ) ; : ‘ v) 302216) 0 

Robertson . : : < : : - 4,474 10 © | Foralterations and additions to premises, Kensington Street. 

Donald. ‘ s : : 4 Wi AGE NO. 50 Mr. C. H. Srrance, architect, Tunbridge Wells. 

Macandrew & Cor : : i E 45340° OO Jarvis & Son . ‘ 4 j » 8205 ° Oo 

Macrae ; ‘ f ; : : sed $20.4. 0-x0 Burr ; F : : ; ; ; 203 0 O 

Macknish . : 5 : : : Chesed - 4 4 O Crates & Son . : : 5 3 : deo, O 

Campbell . . ‘ 4 : ‘ Ae Ro ee rae Goodwin Bros. : é 7 : : « 195 .0°.0 

A.& R. Dunbar . : , : ‘ PLApLSO 1. O°} O Jury & Sons . ‘ ; F E : SE QoS. \.o 

Adam & Co. : : 4 : ; - '4,00%° 0) (0 Bates. : 4 : ; : : « =180 437. oO 

Maclennan . : 4 4 ‘ Sy eR RTP Be Sykes. F ‘ ‘ , : “f 380:%0 0 

Maclean ‘ ; : , Z : P3074 14-10 JARVIS (accepted ) 3 1 : ‘ ; ies t6a-F4) 0 

B. N. S MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
hi EWI N & SO NS, LTD. BACK HILL, HATTON, GARDEN; & RAY STs FARRINGDON ROAD, 

Telegrams, * ‘Snewin, London.’ LONDO N, E.G. Telephone 274 Holborn. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, STRAND, W.C, 


CONVENT OF ST. MARGARET, EAST 


REREDOS IN CHAPEL, 
. GRINSTEAD, 


CLOCK TOWER, ST. GEORGE’S CIRCUS, S.E. 


BANGOR FREE LIBRARY: SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN. — 


ADDITIONS, NORTH SUTTON, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—SOUTHWARK: THE LADY CHAPEL. 


WALES. 

For the erection of temporary buildings in connection with 
the Mountain Ash intermediate school, for the Gk- 
morgan. education committee. Mr. D. PucH Jones, 
county architect, Cardiff. 

Harbrow, London : : : . £1,681 10 oO 

For the erection of a new Council school for 300 boys at 
Pontycymmer, for the Glamorgan County Council 
education committee. Mr. D. Pucu Jones, county archi- 
tect, Cardiff. 

Davies, Cardiff LR SYOX-0% 0 


For the erection of a temporary Council school at 
Abertridwr, for the Glamorgan education committee. 
Mr. D. Pucu Jones, county architect, Cardiff. 

Walcot & James, Cardiff ; . 4470. 20.0 

For the erection of footings and for a temporary (inter- 
mediate) school and fencing at Mountain Ash, for the 
Glamorgan education committee. Mr. D. Pucu Jonss, 
county architect, Cardiff. 

Davies, Cardiff sweets . GT b2e Lise 

WILTON. 

For sanitary works at the carpet factory. Messrs. Lemon 


& Buizarp, engineers, Salisbury, and 11 Victoria | quite extinguished before the brigade arrived.” 
Street, S.W. 

Whatley . > 675720, 0 . 
Hewett & Sons <1 5AOTPO 40 Tue Colne Town Council have decided upon deyelopiz 
Bolding & Sons 530 O Oo} their electrical plant by expending about 5,500/., and up 
Wort & Way . 395 oO o| laying down filters, &c., at the Laneshaw reservoir at ie 
Burton . ; , 5 : 370 0 ©O| of 2,500/. An application to borrow the requisite amott 
Doucras, Southampton (accepted ) . 354. ©. o| will be made to the Local Government Board. ee | 
— 
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TRADE NOTES. 


WE regret that in our notice of the awards made | 
the Congress on School Hygiene at Kensington, througt; 
clerical error, it should-read that Messrs. Bratt, Colbran & ( 
were awarded a bronze medal for their heated firepla\ 
This should, of course, read, their well-known pate 
‘“ Heaped fire.” 

Messrs, ReppatH, Brown & Co., Lrp., London, Ed. 
burgh, Manchester and Glasgow, have taken over the cx. 
tract for the supply and delivery of the steelwork for t- 
new mill for the Wallpaper Manufacturers, Ltd., at Gres. 
hithe. The order, amounting to over 2,000 tons, was orig 
ally placed with Messrs. Milliken Bros., of New York, } 
the whole of the structural steelwork is being executed 
Messrs. Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd., at their London a 
Edinburgh works, delivery being made at the rate of 5 


ae 


tons per month. a 

A LarGE new clock has been erected on the church | 
Arnesby, near Leicester, which shows time on one dij 
chimes the quarters on four bells and strikes the hours, , 
has been made and erected by Messrs. John Smith & So; 
Midland Clock Works, Derby, generally to the designs{ 
the late Lord Grimthorpe. _ 

Messrs. GeorcE Mitts & Co., engineers, Radeliffe, ne 
Manchester (the proprietors of the “ Titan” sprinkler), ha 
received the following letter from Messrs. The Shann 
Ltd., Ropemaker Street, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. :—*}\ 
are glad to inform you that your sprinkler system ts 
again done most useful work at.our factory at Dalston 4 
the ist inst.. Were it. not for the prompt alarm and t: 
excellent action the fire would have proved a most dangerc: 
one, as that particular department was crowded with spec! 
work almost ready for. delivery, and we think it is or 
right that we should inform you of this. The fire a 
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VARIETIES. 


Prescot Board of Guardians have agreed that a new 
wate building be erected at a cost not to exceed 9,000/, 
scommodate about 1oo mental, epileptic and infectious 
s. 

\ MOVEMENT is on foot to arrange for a meeting between 
whole of the forty-two guilds of the City of London, 
the idea of seeing what sum could be raised by them 
ids the 100,000/. which is needed to save Crosby Hall. 


fr. Crynes, M.P., has given notice to ask the President 
je Local Government Board whether the Manchester 
ration have submitted to his Department new build- 
yy-laws ; whether he can state why they have not been 
rmed ; and is he aware that similar by-laws have for 
» years been in force in Levenshulme, a suburb of 
chester. 


‘ue clerk of the works at Selby Abbey while engaged 
wing the tie beam ends which were embedded in the 
3, and which had previously supported the ringing floor, 
aratory to inserting the steel joists in their places, dis- 
ed that the charred ends retained visible evidences of 
tinguished fire. The remains were quite hot and when 
tbed the ashes emitted smoke, accompanied by the 
Ismell of burning wood. This unseen danger had 
, as it were, smothered for nine months. 


order to avoid litigation, the Bath City Council and 
nm District Council have given a joint promise to the 
arset County Council that they will in future not send 
f the sewage of their respective districts into the river 
. New sewage disposal works of large extent will 
to be constructed between the city and Bristol. No 
mhas been decided upon as yet, but it is expected 
the effluent will be allowed to run by gravitation into 
low land to be acquired near Salford, and that the 
e cost of the work will be between 800,000/, and 
,000/, 

rR. W. A. Ducat, Local Government fBcard inspector, 
ded at the town hall, Sheffield, on Tuesday, for the 
se of inquiring into three applications by the Cor- 
ion for borrowing powers. The largest of the appli- 
is was for power to borrow 26,5482. for works of 
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paving. A number of streets which are at present paved 
with boulders, old gritstone setts, or other unsatisfactory 
materials are to be put in better repair. Most of the streets 
will be paved with granite cubes and setts, and some with 
gritstone setts. 

Major J. Stewart, R.E, held a Local Government Board 
inquiry at Aston last week concerning the application of 
the Aston Corporation for power to borrow 17,519/. for the 
purposes of a scheme to supply electricity within the urban 
district of Erdington. The Inspector also inquired into an 
additional loan of 1,650/., required by reasun of the neces- 
sity to substitute the cables from Aston Cross to Salford 
Bridge, in order to supply the demand created in Witton by 
certain large manufacturers, and also by the Tame and Rea 
Drainage Board. 

His Mayjesty’s Consut at Bilbao (Mr. A. Maclean) reports 
that a depression has been noted in the iron ore trade in 
Bilbao during the past few months. Great difficulty is 
experienced in selling abroad at the prices insisted on by 
the mine owners, and it is feared they will have to reduce 
their rates considerably before a frank revival in exports 
can be obtained. A Bilbao merchant who visited Stettin 
works lately found they were bringing rich ore (67 per 
cent. metallic) from the Ural mountains at a cheaper pro- 
portionate price than they could buy at Bilbao. 

Tue Ballachulish slate quarries, which are the largest in 
Scotland, employing about 300 hands, and the sole industry 
on which a population of 1,800 mainly depends, have been 
closed indefinitely. The reasons for this state of affairs are 
attributable to the unwillingness of the Quarries Company 
to spend any more money on the enterprise, and the refusal 
of the men to work on terms which would reduce their 
present low wages to vanishing point. The quarries closed 
presumably for the usual summer holidays on the 11th ult, 
but without the masters fixing any date for reopening the 
works. 


Messrs. CARRERE & Hastines, of New York, have com- 
pleted plans for the beautifying of Atlantic City, U.S.A. 
The first scheme is the development of a civic centre. It 
is proposed to establish a large square, the new station of 
the Pennsylvania RR. to be on one side, a new city hall on 
the other, and smaller municipal buildings around these; 


ry 
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next in importance is the drainage canal, which has been 
authorised by the City Council. In the development of the 
boardwalk it is proposed to follow the present lines, but to 
carry the ocean side on arches of concrete, to introduce 
proper electric lighting, and to construct for the convenience 
of visitors pavilions and shelters. 

An inquiry was held last week by Mr. Richard O’Brien 
Smyth, iLocal Government Board inspector, in the South 
Dublin Union Workhouse into the propriety of a scheme 
promoted by the South Dublin District Council for the 
erection of seventeen labourers’ cottages at Clondalkin, of 
one storey each, having four rooms and half an acre of 
ground attached. The total cost of the cottages will be 
3,390/. Ata meeting of the District Council subsequently 
held, a petition was adopted asking the Local Government 
Board to confirm a scheme for the building of labourers’ 
cottages all over the rural district to the number of 285, at a 
cost of 58,000/. 

Tue Chesterfield Town Council have passed the following 
resolution :—“ That it be an instruction to the committees 
of the Council in all cases in which direction is given for 
tenders to be obtained, either for the erection of works, for 
the supply of materials, or for any articles to be provided 
in connection with the several undertakings of the Council, 
to require that all such tenders shall be sealed and sent 
direct to the clerk of the Council, and that no tender be 
opened by any person other than at a meeting of the com- 
mittee dealing with the particular matter in question.” 

Mr. Epcar Duptey, F.S.I., Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry on the gth inst., at the Birmingham 
Council House, with reference to the application of the City 
Council for sanction to borrow 4,250/. for the purchase of a 
site for a fire-station at the corner of Albion Street and 
Legge Lane, in the jewellers’ quarter. In 1897, out of 
546 fires which occurred in the city, 149 were in that dis- 
trict. Last year the number of outbreaks in the jewellers’ 
quarter numbered 208 out of a total of 659. The district is 
served by the central station, and it takes seventeen minutes 
to get from the central fire station to the site of the proposed 
sub-station. It is proposed to expend 13,250/. on land and 
buildings. 

Tue Manchester waterworks committee have considered 
the recent decision of the Council that the minimum wages 
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men employed at Thirlmere and elsewhere receive ; 
sent less than 25s., but the committee have taken th: 
hitherto that living in the water-gathering area is ct 
than in the city, and that this should be taken into ac 
The raising of all these employés to 25s. per wee 
considerably increase the wages list, and a sub-commi 
to inquire what changes will be necessary. The com 
may have to meet the situation by a limitation , 
holidey concessions, and one result may be the letti 
of work to contractors which hitherto has been done 
the supervision of the committee’s own officials. 

At the last meeting of the Mersey Docks and H; 
Board the works committee recommended the acce 
of a tender for the supply of five roof cranes for the 
storey shed on the south side of Sandon Dock. The 
mittee had had considerable discussion as to whethe 
should have electric or hydraulic cranes. Mr. Lyster 
engineer, had no difficulty in persuading the commit 
rather the committee generally believed, that hy 
cranes were better for the Board’s purposes than e 
Besides, they had the further advantage that the initi 
was only about two-thirds that of electric crane: 
accordance with standing orders, consideration ( 
recommendation was postponed for a week. | 

Tue Swansea Harbour Trust on the gth inst. d 
that the contractors should be instructed to excavate 
the site of the land available for extension in the fut 
the extent of half a million cubic yards. This will 
an outlay of about 25,000/. The executive consider 
equipment of the new deck, and it was decided to ad 
for tenders for twenty 2-ton cranes and one 10-ton) 
The general manager submitted a statement as 
advisability of carrying out an extension of the new ¢ 
the eastern end, which had been referred to as likely, 
useful in the event of Cammell, Laird & Co. locatin; 
proposed Welsh works in the district. This will inv 
outlay of about 90,000/. The trustees felt that the cz 
out of such an important work would furnish a 
inducement to some large firm or firms to erect wo) 
the Burrows, where sites are available, and will be | 
adjacent to the extension. Having regard therefore | 
fact that the work can be carried out at present more c 
sal 
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later, it was decided to give the contractors instructions | 


-oceed with the work. 


, pusiic illuminated clock, which has been placed in 
ront of the gable of the Harold Club at Low Moor by 
members, as a memorial of the late Lord Cranbrook, 


set going by the Earl of Cranbrook at 8 o’clock p.m. on | 


day last, the 12th inst., before a large number of 
bers, and spectators, Mr. Laurence Hardy, M.P. for 
ord Division, Kent, Mr. H. B. Woodcock, Mr. Walter 
h, chairman, and Mr. H. Laycock, secretary. The 
-was built and fixed by William Potts & Sons, clock 
afacturers, Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, from the 
ms of the late Lord Grimthorpe, and will be a great 
‘to the inhabitants and Bradford City trams, which 
close to the front. Messrs. Potts are fixing several 
‘clocks in the district. 


ERTAIN members of the Dundee Harbour Trust last 
h visited Manchester and Liverpool to inspect the 
;and obtain information which might be of value in 
dering the question of the reconstruction of the 
ves at the east end of the harbour and the erection of 
3 he draft report concludes :—Your represen- 
ss have greatly profited by their visit to these two 
sh ports. They have seen buildings, equipment and 
nost modern of dock appliances. They were much 
essed with the magnificent range of ferro-concrete 
; erected alongside No. 9 Dock at Manchester. These 
ings seem admirably adapted for the purpose. They 
mise space very considerably, are capable of storing 
nse quantities of all kinds of goods, and can be most 
sntly supervised and worked cheaply. They are fire- 
‘throughout. It is believed that sheds of similar con- 
ion, but possibly of a less height, would be eminently 
jle for the western and eastern wharves at Dundee, 
fis suggested that the trustees should consider the 
iety of reconstructing the jetties, beginning with the 
mm wharf, in ferro-concrete, and of erecting on them 
of similar material fitted with the latest type of elec- 
or hydraulic cranes for the expeditious discharge, 
ig and delivery of cargoes. If some such scheme 
carried out the trustees would have at their disposal 
mense amount of storage accommodation. 


THE FOUNDRY TRADE. 


Tue Annual Convention of the British Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation was held recently in Sheffield, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Herbert Pilkington, M.Inst.C.E. In the course 
of his address, according to the Derbyshire Courier, he said 
that Sheffield was the home of the steel trade, and, what 
was more interesting to them as foundrymen, the home of 
steel castings. In the city, steel castings of every type 
were made—crucible, Siemens and Bessemer—and there 
was no place in this country, or any other so far as he knew, 
where that industry was so large and so deeply rooted. 
Over the county border in Derbyshire they would have the 
opportunity of seeing, amongst other things, the manu- 
facture of cast-iron pipes, which in that county had become 
more highly specialised than in any other part of England 
owing to the construction of special tackle, special handling 
plant, and the organised classification of work. They would 
also see pipe foundries, general foundries and engineering 
shops wholly driven by power derived from blast-furnace 
gases. He had been charged with being a pessimist with 
regard to the iron and steel of this country, a criticism with 
which he had no desire to quarrel, inasmuch as the charge 
was somewhat mistaken. In particular he was no pessimist 
with respect to their foundry trade, neither were any of 
them in the Sheffield district pessimists on that point. He 
believed that the English founding trade in both iron, 
malleable iron and steel, had a great future before it. 
England was a great engineering country, and with its 
development in mechanical engineering, constructional 
work, engine and ship-building, he could only see a 
large and increasing trade before them in foundry work. 
What he was pessimistic about, the President went on, was 
the antiquated methods and the antiquated spirit’ with 
which, for the most part, they dealt with the manufacture 
of castings of all sorts. Although there were excellent 
exceptions, it appeared to him that there was no depart- 
ment in the great iron and steel trades which was so 
behindhand, not only in commercial methods but in 
mechanical arrangement, systematic organisation and 
scientific methods as was the ordinary foundry. What was 
needed in English foundries was for them to “wake up,” 
and it was the duty of an Association like theirs to wake up 
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founders by such criticism and teaching as they were 
of capable. Although England exported thousands of tons 
of foundry pig-iron annually to Germany and other parts 
of the Continent, it was clear that Germany alone made 
something like double the amount of iron castings England 
did. Speaking more particularly of foundry methods, he 
pointed out that it was frequently stated that if six different 
firms in this country were asked to tender for any line of 
castings they would never fail to get one tender out of the 
six at such a price that the castings were bound to be made 
for something less than the cost of production. There was 
no doubt whatever that there was a grave element of truth 
in that statement. It clearly showed that the organisation 
and perfection of casting and estimating was in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. In the ordinary engineering 
works the foundry and foundry affairs were relegated to a 
subordinate position, and generally regarded as an objection- 
able, if perhaps a necessary department. There was no 
place, however, where systematic organisation and 
specialisation was more distinctly necessary than in the 
foundry. The ordinary jobbing foundry, whether suitable 
or otherwise for the work, often attempted all sorts of 
castings. Its products were so miscellaneous that generally 
the work was hopelessly confused with regard to the 
detailed cost of production, and therefore the founders were 
not in a position to properly estimate and make out tenders 
based on previous experience. After all, the first element 
of success wes to be found in cost keeping within the 
foundry itself, the President said, and he argued strongly 
for the working out of the exact cost of each 
different job so as to provide a correct estimate 
and fairly accurate basis for tendering for other work. 
Specialisation of the production of castings would neces- 
sarily be one of the features of foundry development in the 
future. There was a tendency to confine the manufacture 
of a particular type of casting to particular shops, properly 
constructed and arranged for the purpose, or to build the 
whole foundry fora particular type of casting, and merely 
use different shops of different handling capacity for the 
different weights of castings made. Wasters were often the 
cause of much misplaced energy, not to speak of language 
in all foundries, but he thought that in most instances the 
production of wasters might be very much diminished 
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by an organised study of them. A proper “ waster 
ought to be kept, and every waster recorded, and the nu 
or name of those who made the waster, together wit 
type, the cost of its production, or the particular inve: 
tion made with regard to it. Generally speaking, so { 
foundrywork was concerned the study of various stat 
carefully compiled, dealing with costly tackle, bexes, 
bars and other tackle, would amply repay all the cos’ 
trouble it would entail. Perhaps the greatest advance i 
country in regard to foundrywork, and particularly 
founding, had been the increased attention paid to the. 
of the metallurgy of cast-iron. There was still an imn 
amount of work to be done on the subject of cast-ir 
compared with steel, but it was a good omen for the f 
that so much had already been accomplished. Not on] 
a large amount of research work been accomplished, 
great deal was in progress at the present time. The a 
of the chemist and metallurgist in the foundry had tr 
every case been immediately productive of better re 
owing to the fact that metallurgy had first of all to | 
the circumstances and conditions obtaining in the worl 
perhaps more frequently because it was a long time b 
a foundry manager or foreman was able to appreciai 
work. Every foundry manager, however, ought to be 
such a practical student of metallurgy as would enable 
at all events, to apply the work of metallurgist | 
systematic and practical way in the foundry, bec 
obviously, the manipulation of such matters must re 
with the foundry chief, although he must be guided b 
analysis and other work of the metallurgist. Another 
ject they would surely have to make up their minds | 
was il) respect to the inspection of castings and the ir 
which they were composed. In pointing out a few: 
defects existing in the foundry system and organisatio: 
President said in conclusion that he was quite well < 
that foundries existed which were above criticism al 
proach, and that during the last few years immense s 
had been made. They did not give precedence t( 
country in the excellence and soundness of their produc 
and British castings were still the envy of the world. 
hoped that position would be maintained, and that En) 
might also excel in the scientific and systematic methc 
production in every way. hia 
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CE PROBLEM IN CANADIAN ENGINEERING.* 


; Canada the physicist has excellent opportunity to study 
, a grand scale the operation of the natural laws govern- 
g the formation of ice in the many forms met with in the 
rge and often turbulent rivers. To the engineer the 
‘oblem is more serious, for the development of the vast 
ater powers of the country must include means for com- 
ting the ice troubles which arise each winter. The con- 
tions which must be met during the winter months are 
metimes very serious, when ice is forming rapidly, and 
bridges, dams and shoves may change the whole 
aracter of the levels and channels in a single night. 
vers are known to have been turned entirely out of their 
urse to seek new channels during a winter of unusual 
verity, and in some instances the reversal of a rapid is of 
arly occurrence. Nowhere can one witness a more 
mderful sight of the delicate poising of the forces of 
ture than in one of the Canadian rivers in winter. The 
adiness of the temperature of the water throughout the 
‘season is a matter of great interest. It seldom varies 
re than a few thousandths of a degree from the freezing 
int even in the severest weather. This is true for rivers 
wing too swiftly for surface ice to form, as well as for 
quieter streams protected by an ice covering. — 

Tn general three varieties of ice are distinguished, and 
sent characteristics brought about by their method of 
duction. Surface or sheet ice forms over the surface of 
et lakes or rivers, and is helpful or not, depending on the 
ticular conditions. Spicular ice, or as it is called in 
ada, frazil ice, is formed by surface agitation in the 
re turbulent rivers, and in waterfalls, and accumulates 
great quantities in the quieter portions of the stream 
ere it is carried by currents. It varies in size from thin 
es to fine needle crystals depending on the degree of 
ation of the water, and of all the forms of ice it gives 
most trouble in hydraulic work. Anchor or ground ice 
@ Most interesting form on account of the fact that it 
ws along the bed of a river which is not covered by a 


A paper by Mr. Howard T. Barnes, D.Sc., F.R.C.S., 
ciate Professor of Physics, McGill University, Montreal, read 
re the British Association. 


surface sheet. It is formed in two ways: by the cooling of 
the bottom by the radiation of heat during cold clear nights 
and by the freezing of frazil ice carried down by the cur- 
rents of water when in a supercooled state. A bright sun 
has a great influence on the ice, and as soon as its rays are 
sufficiently high to penetrate to the bottom, the ice is 
detached and rises to the surface. In so doing it frequently 
brings up stones or boulders of considerable size to which 
it is attached. 

A study of the temperature conditions in the water 
during the production of these forms of ice shows that the 
freezing is accompanied by a small temperature depression 
in the water, amounting toa few thousandths of a degree from 
the freezing point. During severe cold weather the water is 
thus thrown into a slightly supercooled state, during which 
time the ice crystals grow rapidly by continued freezing 
and give rise to the agglomerating stage, when they possess 
adhesive properties and form lumps and spongy masses. 
In this condition the ice is dreaded by power users, for it 
quickly adheres to the rack-bars and to the machinery of 
the wheel-gates and turbines. In a short time it interferes 
with the operation of the wheels and may at any moment 
cause a temporary cessation of operations. Fortunately, it 
is only a minute temperature depression which brings 
about these conditions, and methods of artificial heat applied 
about the affected spots relieve the situation in a short time. 
An intelligent use of artificial heat, specially at night time 
when supercooling is most common, is found valuable in 
preventing any interference with the normal operation 
of a power-house. It is not necessary to warm the 
entire volume of water passing through, which would 
be very costly and difficult, but by applying the heat in the 
racks or wheel cases, or blowing steam about the affected 
parts, the ice is prevented from obtaining a foothold. The 
ice is as effective as so much water in producing a head, 
hence the necessity of passing it through, and never allow- 
ing it to freeze to the metal surfaces of the machinery. It 
is safe to say that where it is possible to apply even a small 
quantity of heat directly to the machinery and racks, a con- 
dition of affairs may be done away with which for many 
years has been regarded as involving inevitable interruption 
to the continuous operation of a plant. 

There are other causes at work, however, to interfere 
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with the operation of power plants, which depend on the 
particular spot where a power-house is located. Rivers 
like the St. Lawrence at Montreal are subjected to winter 
floods, occasioned by the accumulation of frazil and disinte- 
grated anchor ice. Wherever open water ora rapid occurs 
above a surface sheet of ice, large quantities of frazil ice are 
carried under by the currents and settle upwards in the 
quieter parts. Large hanging dams of spongy ice are thus 
produced, which so reduce the available waterway as to 
cause serious changes in level. Sometimes the channels 
become blocked entirely, and then the water backs up 
sufficiently to clear the ice away and produce a shove. A 
tremendous upheaval results, and large masses of ice are 
piled on high for miles round, often doing much damage. 

It is well known that the most effective prevention to 
the formation of both frazil and anchor ice is the protec- 
tion afforded by a surface sheet of ice. If a power-house 
is located on a river normally frozen over, with no stretches 
of open water above, no ice troubles are experienced. 
When this is not possible, artificial canals are usually con- 
structed, in which the water flows sufficiently slowly to 
freeze over. If the canal is fed from the open river, booms 
and crib-work are resorted to in order to deflect much of the 
ice. If the inflowing water current is sufficiently rapid to 
draw the frazil under the surface ice, it is often necessary 
to cut artificial channels to allow of sufficient water for the 
wheels. Thus a surface sheet may prove to be disadvan- 
tageous. So many and varied are the conditions to be met 
with in the location of a power-house that.no set of rules 
can be given to meet the general case. It is only bya 
thorough knowledge of the laws underlying the formation 
of ice that means may be found to cope with any particular 
situation. It may safely be said, however, that the ice 
problem in Canada is no bar to the future ‘development of 
her vast water-powers. 


BUILDING GRANTS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Tue following regulations were issued this week by the 

Board of Education in regard to grants for the building of 

new public elementary schools in England and Wales :— 
After the passing of the Appropriation Act, 1907, the 
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Board of Education will, during the financial year end 
March 31, 1908, make grants, in circumstances which 
the Board’s view will render such grants expedient, in 
of the building of public elementary schools provided 
local education authorities in accordance with the follow 
regulations. Applications for these grants may be m 
to the Board by any local education authority, i 
the Board will also consider and bring to the notice 
the local education authority concerned any cases brou 
Palate them by minor local authorities or by parents. 
No grant will be made in respect of any building 
ave cit ne for which the building contract was sig 
before August I, 1907. | 

2, The grant may be paid in respect of the acquisii 
of sites or che erection of buildings or the enlargemen 
existing buildings. 

3. The grant, which will be payable to local educa’ 
authorities ‘only, may be for a proportion, or, where 
Board think fit, for the whole of the expenditure incur 
for the provision of the site and building. Any questior 
to the allocation of the grant arising in connection \ 
section 18 (1) (c) of the Education Act, 1902, shall be de 
mined by the Board. 

4. The building in respect of which the grant is} 
must be clearly ‘distinguishable from any neighbou’ 
buildings. | 

5. Except in the case of temporary buildings a g 
will not be payable in respect of a leasehold site whe 
freehold site can be obtained, and no lease should be f 
shorter time than seventy- five years: 

6. The plans must be approved by the Board. 

7. The Board will require an undertaking under’ 
seal of the authority that the building in respect of whi. 
grant is made under these regulations will not be usec 
purposes other than those of a public elementary schoo 
any such time or in any such manner as will interfere 1 
the work of a public elementary school. The underta 
must bind the authority to refund, in the event of the Bi 
so requiring, the whole or part of the grant if this condi 
ceases to be satisfied, or if the school ceases to be reco gn 
as a public elementary school. 

8. The provisions ot sections 8 and 9 of the Filles 
Act, 1902, must have been fulfilled, so far as they, a 
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fore any grant is paid under these regulations; but on 
» expiration of the three months’ notice required by 
tion 8 of that Act in the case of new schools, the Board 
ll be prepared to pay a grant under these regulations in 
pect of any sums, whether paid by way of instalments or 
.erwise, Which may have been actually disbursed from 
1e to time by the local authority between August 1, 1907, 
4 March 31, 1908, in respect of the provision of sites or 
iidings in accordance with these regulations, and which 
,approved by the Board for the purpose of calculating 
s grant ; but no grant will be payable under these regula- 
ns after March 31, 1908, unless a similar grant is sanc- 
ned by Parliament in respect of the financial year ending 
rch 31, 1909. ; . ; 

g. The Board must be satisfied that the accommodation 
be provided, whether by permanent or temporary pre- 
ses, is necessary within the meaning of section 9 of the 
ucation Act, 1902. In considering this point the Board 
ist, inter alia, be satisfied by the submission of satisfac- 
y evidence that the parents of not less than thirty 
ldren of school age desire accommodation in a public 
mentary school provided by the local authority, and that 
, ouly existing public school accommodation of a_per- 
ment character available for those children is not so 
yvided. In no case will a building grant under these 
ulations be payable in respect of school places which 
needed to make good a numerical deficiency of public 
mentary school accommodation, and which the local 
ication authority would therefore (in the absence of other 
yposals for supplying that deficiency) be obliged in any 
ant to provide. 

10. The decision of the Board as regards the interpreta- 
n of these regulations is final. - 


CORROSION OF IRON. 


‘the recent meeting of the American Society for Testing 
terials, Dr. Allerton S. Cushman, of the United States 
partment of Agriculture, made the first public announce- 
mt of the very interesting investigations he has been 
Tying on for several years on the causes which underlie 
» corrosion of iron. A number of new points were 
jught out, amoung which the most startling are that 


oxygen plays only a seccndary role in the rusting of iron, 
and that the best preventatives of rust are to be found 
among the most effective oxidising agents known, such as 
chromic acid and its salts. This view is so contrary to all 
previous conceptions, says the Engineering Record, that it is 
naturally received with some incredulity when first heard, 
yet those who are familiar with the investigations and con- 
ceptions upon which the new theory of corrosion is based 
are of the opinion that the evidence which has been brought 
forward is not only convincing but conclusive. 

The fact that chromic acid and its salts act as inhibitors 
of rusting has been known for some time, but no explana- 
tion of the curious phenomenon has ever been offered here- 
tofore, nor has its application to practice ever been suggested. 
Dr. Cushman has made a special study of this problem, 
and although it remains to be seen what practical benefit 
may develop out of these new ideas, it is most gratifying to 
be able to state that if any patents are granted covering 
rust inhibitors they will be taken out in accordance with 
the practice of the Department of Agriculture so that they 
will be free for all American citizens. 

If a text-book is consulted for an explanation of the 
rusting of iron it will be found that carbonic acid has hereto- 
fore been generally held responsible for the formation of 
rust. Iron is supposed to be attacked by carbonic acid, 
with the formation of carbonate, which is then acted on by 
water and the oxygen of the air to form the red hydroxide 
known as rust, the carbonic acid being again set free to 
take up its destructive work. According to this theory, in 
an atmosphere which did not, like that of this earth, contain 
about x0 of 1 per cent. of carbonic acid, the rusting of 
iron would be an unknown phenomenon, That this, as 
well as the peroxide hypothesis which has lately been 
developed in England, must be relegated to the dump pile 
of abandoned theories seems to be conclusively shown by 
these latest researches. 

According to the electro-chemical or electrolytic theory 
which Dr. Cushman upholds, the first attack on iron is not 
made by oxygen, even in the presence of water, but by 
hydrogen in the form of the hydrogen ion. According to 
the modern theory of solutions, many substances when dis- 
solved in water are dissociated into ions, which may be 
regarded as atoms carrying static electrical charges. Water 
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itself, even when pure, contains a certain proportion of 
hydrogen ions, and the presence of many impurities, espe- 
cially those which are by nature acid, increases the hydrogen 
ions and thus the tendency to attack iron and carry on corro- 
sion. The action is entirely electrolytic, being continually 
accompanied by an exchange of the electro-static relations 
between the iron and the attacking hydrogen. Such oxidising 
agents as the chromate and bichromate of potash inhibit 
rusting by polarising the iron to the condition of an oxygen 
electrode, thus preventing the approach or attack of the 
hydrogen ion. One of the most extraordinary points brought 
out is that this polarisation effect is to some extent lasting. 
That is to say, if iron isimmersed or “ pickled” in a concen- 
trated solution of bichromate acid and is then washed and 
wiped, it is rendered passive, so that it resists electro-chemical 
attack whether this take the form of rust formation or the 
well-known plating out of copper which takes place if the 
chromated specimen is immersed in a dilute solution of 
copper sulphate. In short, the action which goes on when 
iron rusts is in every respect analogous to that which takes 
place when iron is immersed in a solution of a copper salt. 
In the latter case, copper ions carrying positive electro-static 
charges are present, iron passes into solution and assumes 
the electro-static charge, while copper plates out and becomes 
visible. When iron rusts, iron passes into solution while 
hydrogen “ plates out.” Once in solution the oxygen of the 
air oxidises the iron to the insoluble form of the red 
hydroxide known as rust. This electrolytic action can be 
shown taking place by the use of a special polar indicator 
which has been called “ferroxyl.” It follows from this 
that anything that will inhibit electrolytic action will act the 
part of a rust preventive. 

To what extent the various salts of chromic acid will 
come into use for the treatment of boiler feed waters and 
for “ pickling” structural material will depend upon experi- 
ments carried out on a large scale. Dr. Cushman himself 
is emphatic in pointing out the necessity for care and con- 
servativeness in approaching the practical application of 
these purely scientific investigations. One of the modern 
problems in boiler practice is the rapid corrosion of boiler 
tubes used in connection with turbine engines. The copper 
which is dissolved by the action of the steam jets impinging 


on the bronze blades of the turbine rapidly corrodes the ’ 


iron in the boilers by the electrolytic action just ante 
Since it has been found that the presence of bichromate, 
feed water will prevent this action, it seems as though] 
solution of this important problem has been discove 
The engineering world will eagerly await the i 


‘publication of Dr. Cushman’s researches, as well as | 


results of the practical tests which are sure to follow. 


é | 
NOTICES TO TRAVELLERS. | 


THE case Wilson v. Dobbins, which was tried on the. 
inst. at the Westminster County Court before his Hor 
Judge Woodfall, sitting with a jury, involved a questior: 
to the length of notice to which a commercial travelle 
entitled. Mr. C. E. Jones was counsel for the plaintiff, 
Mr. C. J. Mathews represented the defendant. It appez: 
that the plaintiff was engaged in the year 1904 by a oc) 
pany then known as the British Prismatic Light, Ltd., j 
afterwards called the Maximum Light Window-G: 
Company, of which the defendant was managing direc) 
and that he afterwards acquired and carried on A 
company’s business and retained the plaintiff in 
employ. The plaintiff was paid weekly a_ sal: 
and travelling expenses, but there was no agreem: 
between the plaintiff and the defendant as to what lengtl: 
notice was to be given to determine the employment. | 
the early part of this year the defendant gave the plainti 
week’s notice, against which the plaintiff protested. °) 
defendant then seems to have consulted a solicitor, » 
whom he was advised to give the plaintiff a month’s not, 
which he did_ The plaintiff, however, still protested t3 
this was not a reasonable notice, and the defendant hav: 
insisted that the employment was terminated, the plair' 
brought this action claiming damages for wrongful dismis, 
There was no suggestion that the plaintiffs work had 
been done thoroughly well, and ultimately the jury, a> 
consultation, found that he was entitled to three mon 
notice, and his Honour the judge gave judgment for 321.1: 
being thirteen weeks at 2/. 1os., the amount of the plainti' 
salary. Sal 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
dn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
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Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


Lonpon.—Oct. 14.—The Acton District Council invite 
architects who have been: in practice for at least seven 
years to send in to Mr. Wm. Hodson, clerk, 242 High Street, 
Acton, W., before Oct. 14, designs for erectiol of. the pro- 
posed Council offices, at a cost not exceeding 18,0002 An 
assessor will be appointed, and premiums of 100 guineas, 
50 guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs 
selected by the Council after their consideration of the 
assessor’s award. Particulars can be obtained upon the 
payment of tos, 6d. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—Sept. 3.—For construction of an under- 
ground convenience in High Street, adjoining the county 
police station. Mr. F.C. Uren, surveyor, Municipal Build- 
ings, Aldershot. 

ASHFoRD.— Aug. 29.—For construction of a public con- 
venience under the Assembly Rooms, High Street. Mr. 
William Terrill, surveyor, Ashford, Kent. 

BARNSLEY.—Aug. 31.—For erection of twenty dwelling- 
houses and outbuildings off Jumble Lane. Messrs. Senior 
& Clegg, architects, 15 “Regent Street, Barnsley. 


Be.trast.—Aug. 27.—For making a’ store-room, erecting 
a circular stair, heating clothing stores and carrying-out 
alterations at the clerk’s office, workhouse. Messrs. Young 
& Mackenzie, architects and engineers, Belfast. 

CHATBURN,—Aug. 28.—For erection of a cottaze. Mr. 
Edmund T. Welch, architect and surveyor, 10 York Street, 
Clitheroe. 

CHESTER, Sept.-16.—For ‘public elémentary School for 
600 boys arid girls, to. be erected in Love Street: ~ Deposit - 

Mr.,.H, Beswick; architect, Newgate, Street, Chester. 

Dartrorp.—Aug. 26.—For erection of a bakery. Deposit 
12. 1s. Mr. W. E. Albrow, secretary of Dartford Industrial 
Co-operative Society, 93 Kent Road, Dartford. 


~ PURE; »y 
BITUMEN. 
~ SHEETING 


Telegraphic 
Address: 


ia ear 


ANAGLYPTA & 


London Show Rooms: 


Telegrams 


factured direct, complete with mouldin 
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Daruincton.—Aug. 28.—For erecting roofs. over three 


foldyards at the sewage farm and for relaying a wood floor 
at the corn exchange. Mr. George Winter, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall. 

Denver.—For new offices, outbuildings and fencing, &c., 
to the Denver non-provided school, Norfolk. Messrs. Lacey 
& Upcher, architects and surveyors. 


Dorney.—Aug. 31.—For supply of materials and labour 
for the erection of stabling at the Manor Farm, Dorney, for 
the Slough U. D. C. Deposit 27 The Town Surveyor’s 
Office, 1 Mackenzie Street, Slough. 

Dunpar.—Aug. 26.—For mason, joiner, plumber, plaster 
and slater’s work in connection with proposed alterations 
and additions to police station. Inspector Campbell, the 
Police Station, Dunbar. 


EBCHESTER.—Aug. 24.—For erection and completion of 
house and shop and five houses at Ebchester, Durham. 
Mr. Thos. H. Murray, architect and surveyor, Consett. 

EpINBURGH.—Aug. 24 —For erection of industrial hall at 
Saughton Park for the exhibition of 1908, for the committee 
of the Scottish. National Exhibition. Deposit 1/. Is. 
Messrs. Alexander Hay & Co., surveyors, 44 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh. 


EpInBURGH.—Aug. 26.—For excavator, mason and brick, 
carpenter and joiner, plumber, slater and plasterer, and 
cement works in connection with cottage at Newtongrange. 
Mr. Edward C. Carse, architect, 37 Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

EpmonpsLry.—Aug. 30.—For alterations and improve- 
ments at the Council school. The County Education Com- 
mittee’s architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

Hatirax. — Aug. 26.— For carpenter and joiner and 
plumber and glazier’s work in nine dwelling-houses at 

- Woodside View, Halifax. Messrs. Geo. Buckley & Son, 
Tower Chambers, Halifax. 

Haywarps Hratu.—Aug. 30.—For sundry small general 
repairs to and painting, distempering and papering cottages 
on estate, and also certain officers’ rooms and servants’ 
bedrooms in the asylum buildings; also for execution of 
repairs to farm buildings, reroofing of cow-house, and for 
erection of a cow-hovel in the cattle yard at the Brighton 


County Borough asylum. 
3 Palace Place, Brighton. 


FIUDDERSFIELD.— Aug. 26.—For new shop fronts to 1 and! 
3 Buxton Road. Mr. J. Berry, architect and surveyor, 
3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 

Huri.—Aug. 31.—For building brick wall at back of St. 
Andrew’s Dock branch premises, also corrugated iron 
roofing with skylight. The Manager, St. Andrew’s Dock. 


IRELAND.—Aug. 27.—For engine foundations, &e., for | 
the electric committee, Limerick. Deposit 10s. The. 
Engineer, Frederick Street, Limerick. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 7.—For structural additions and altera- 
tions, and also for sanitary plumbingwork and Water | 
supply, to the Manse, Milford, co. Donegal. Mr. T. Stewart, | 
Milford. | 


TRELAND.—Sept. 25.—For building boot factory and 
warehouse, also shops and dwelling-houses, at Castle Gate | 
Corner and Waterloo Street, Londonderry. Mr. Patrick H. | 
Elliott, architect, Exchange Buildings, Castle Street, London- | 
derry. 
Ivypripce.—Aug. 28.—For alterations and additions to | 
the Ivybridge Council school, Devon. Deposit 1/ 1s. 
Architect, 1 Richmond Road, Exeter. 


Lonpon.—Aug. 30.—For erection of a county court and | 
offices at Brompton, S.W. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. H.N. Hawks, 
H.M. Office of Works, Westminster, S.W. 


Lonpon.—Sept. 1.—For erection and completion of 
Bible Christian chapel to seat 1,050, together with a block | 
of classrooms and other buildings at the corner of High | 
Road, South Tottenham, N. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. W. Beddoe 
Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff, 


Lonpon.—Sept. 4.—For alterations and additions to the 
hot-water supply apparatus for certain blocks at the Western 
Fever hospital, Seagrave Road, Fulham, S.W. Deposit 2/, 
Mr. W. T. Hatch, the Metropolitan Asylums_ Board, 
Embankment, London, E.C. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 5.—For general internal alterations, | 
cleaning, painting, papering and repairs to be effected at 
11 Ampthill Square, and for exterior cleaning to front of | 
1o and exterior cleaning and painting to front of 11 Ampthill © 

=| 


Mr. J. G. Gibbins, surveyor, 


} 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTI 


“*Relier Decorations. 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, % 
& CORDELOVA) 


London Show Rooms: 
1 Newman Street, W. 


London Tel. No.: 8769 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London.’’ 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICU LARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd., as above. s 


ROWE BROS. & Co. ita 


SALAMANDER! CAMEOID 


71 Southampton Row, W.C. 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 


London Tel. No. : 2731 Gerrard. 


jf“ Anaglypta, London.”’ 
(“Anaglypta, Darwen.”’ 


LIGNOMUR 


Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, E 


London Tel. No. : 4292 East. 


| Telegrams: ‘‘Lignomur, London.” ~ 


CITY LEAD WORKS, CANONS MARSH, BRISTOL. 


Manufacturers of Sheet Lead, Lead Pipes, any size or substance up to 6 in. diameter, 
Iron Pipe Jointing, Window Lead, Lead Sash Weights, Plumbers’ and Tinman’s Solder, 


(Dutch Stack Process), and Grinders. 


Architects are Specially inwited to inspect our Show Rooms 


_. RECONSTRUCTED STONE. _ 


om the stone dust of that stone. 
gs and enrichments with undercut relief, in any thickness from § in. at less than one-third the cost of ston 


By our process any kind of stone can be reconstructed fr 


Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers: 


W (j CROTCH &, SON Works and Offices: MAGDALEN ROAD, 
y a § Showrooms: . . WENSUM STREET, 


CASES FOR BIN 


Price Two Shillings 


Medal awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 1906. 
A LARCE STOCK OF FIRECLAY URINAL AND LAVATORY RANGES, SPECIAL SINKS, PEDESTAL CLOSETS AND BATHS. 


DING THE ARCHITECT. 


Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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White Lead Corroders 
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Square, N.W., for the St. Pancras Board of Guardians. Mr. 
Alfred A. Millward, clerk, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W: 

_Lonpon.—Sept. 12.—For erection of a day-room and 
workshed at St. George’s workhouse, Mint Street, S.E. 
Deposit 5/. Mr. Arthur J. Wade, architect, 104 Harvist 
Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


LoncTon (Srarrs).—Aug. 29.—For erection of cart-shed 
and conveniences at the Corporation stable yard. Mr. J. W. 
Wardle, borough surveyor, Court House, Longton. 


LUNESDALE.—Aug. 29.—For erection of lavatories, &c., 
at the Council hospital at Farleton; also for painting the 
hospital. Mr. A. Harold Strachan, clerk, Union Offices, 
Hornby, Lancaster. 


MACCLESFIELD.— Aug. 24.—For erection of a post-mortem 
room on Corporation land in Hawthorne Street. The 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Macclesfield. 


MACCLESFIELD.—Sept. 3.—For erection of a laboratory at 
the Macclesfield sewage works, Butley. The Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Macclesfield. 


MANCHESTER. — Aug. 26.—For foundationwork for a 
6,000-kw. turbo-generator, floor extension, air-ducts, filter- 
house, &c., required at the Stuart Street generating station. 
Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. F. E. Hughes, secretary, Electricity 
Department, Town Hall, Manchester, 


MancuEster.—Aug. 29.—For erection and completion of 
brick walls, &c., including all stonework, joiner, slater and 
plumber’s work to No. 2 retort-house at the Gaythorn gas 
station. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. C. Nickson, superintendent, 
Gas Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 

* MancHEsTeR. — Sept. 4.—For erection of an infants 
school and for alterations and additions to existing Southall 
Street Municipal school, Cheetham. Deposit 2/ 2s. Educa- 
tion Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 

MipsomEr Norton.—Aug. 26.—For medium-sized stone- 
built house at Midsomer Norton, near Bath, Somerset. Mr. 
R. C. Austin, architect, 37 Old Queen Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 

_ PENDLETON.—Aug. 31.—For erection of a bridge in the 
village of Pendleton, near Clitheroe. Mr. T. Rawcliffe, 
surveyor, Bradhurst, Aighton, near Whalley. 


——— 


ELECTRIC 


Powsurn.—Aug. 30.—For a dwelling-house at Powburn, 
near Alnwick. Mr. M. Temple Wilson, architect and sur. 
veyor, Alnwick. 

RocupaLe.—Aug. 28.—For erection of a retaining wall 
at Sparth, Manchester Road. Mr. S. S. Platt, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 


St. Hetens.—Aug. 28.—For erection of Schools in St. 
Helens. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. Frank S. Biram, architect, 
Hardshaw Street, St. Helens, Lancs. 


ScotLtanp.—Aug. 23.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber and painter’s work at higher-grade 
school, Turriff. Messrs. James Duncan & Son, architects, 
Turriff. 

ScoTLanp.—Aug. 28.—For mason, carpenter, slater, plas- 
terer, painter, plumber and heating work in connection 
with the parish church hall, Old Meldrum. Mr. James 
Cobban, architect, Haddo House. 


ScorLanp.—-Aug. 29.—For additions to police buildings, 
Oban. Mr. Charles Macintyre, architect, Oban. 


ScoTtLanp.—Aug. 29.—For mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, plaster and painter’s work, and for the iron beams 
required in buildings to be erected at 34 and 36 High Street, 
Grantown-on-Spey. Mr. John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 


SHIPLEY.—Aug. 26.—For erection of a warehouse at 
Shipley, Yorks. Messrs. James Young & Co., architects, 
62 Market Street, Bradford. 


SLAITHWAITE. — Aug. 26. — For excavator, mason, car- 
penter and joiner, plumber and glazier, slater, patent glazier, 
steel and iron founder, concreter and painter’s work re- 
quired in the erection of sheds at Slaithwaite, Yorks. 
Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, architects and surveyors, Milns- 
bridge. 

SMALLTHORNE.—Sept. 14.—For extensions at Bradeley 
Council school, Smallthorne, Staffs. Additional accom- 
modation provided about 468 places. Deposit 2/. 2s. . Mr. 
Graham Balfour, director of education, County Education 
Offices, Stafford. 

Snainton.—Aug, 26.—For pulling-down existing build 
ings and building house and shop, with bakehouse, &c. 
Mr. David Petch, architect, 166 Prospect Road, Scarborough. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


Stocked in all sizes. 


Ftoorinc BLocks 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE GRIP 


MAKE THE BEST 
AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY 


DRO-EXTRACTORS|, 


For full descrip. 
tive Catalogue,ad- 


U LAS dress the Patentee 
ES D, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


PRICES FOR YELLOW DEAL, PITCH 
PINE AND OAK ON APPLICATION. 


» _— —=<é 
INEST ** 1 YDRO ” MADE. 


» CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER WELL.—— 


CATALOGUES FREE, 


Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above 
at the following low prices :— 


I I I T 0 N : Wainscot. P. Pine. 
13x 43" quartrd. 59s. 6d. per sq. g 
ae AM HAT 9 es iat 37s. 6d. Prices on WITCHELL & C2 
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| ay ieee bs "Pl fae eaprasyae. S M particulars to ~ 
MENTS & SASH WINDOWS VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 
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[— ——————EEE—— = 
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SouTHERY.—Sept. 6.—For erection of proposed new 
cloak-rooms and outbuildings at the Southery school. 
Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. H. J. Green, architect, Castle Meadow, 
Norwich, and Paradise Chambers, King’s Lynn. 

Soutn Sipr.—Aug. 26.—For taking-down ceiling and 
putting-up a boarded ceiling at Primitive Methodist chapel, 
South Side. Mr. R. C. Yole, secretary, South Side, Butter- 
knowle. 

SrarrFoot.—Aug. 27.—For erection of Sunday school at 
Stairfoot, near Barnsley. Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, architect, 
10 Regent Street, Barnsley. 


Sramrorp.—For the erection of north-light galvanised 
ironwork shops, excavating and forming site for same, 
erection of .office, stable and cottage near to Ryhall Road. 
Mr. J. T. Ward, architect, Stamford. 


SranLey.—Aug. 26.—For excavation and brickwork in 
connection with the widening of Houghal Burn bridge, near 
West Shield Row Colliery, Stanley. The Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Stanley, Durham. > 

STANLEY. Aug. 29.—For erection of Primitive Methodist 
manse. Mr. Wm. Forster, architect, Stanley, Durham. 


SUNDERLAND.—Sept. 4.—For erection of a new hospital 
for children at High Barnes. Deposit 141s. Mr. Thomas 
Robinson, -secretary, Infirmary Offices, Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. 

TAnFIELD.—Aug. 26.—For erection and completion of trap 
shed, storehouse, &c., at Tanfield hospital. Mr. Geo. Thos. 
Wilson, architect, 22 Durham Road, Blackhill. 


Tiverton.—Aug. 26.—For executing certain repairs at 
the workhouse. Mr. J. Follett Pugsey, clerk, Tiverton. 

UxsripGE.—Sept. 4.—For erection of following blocks of 
buildings, for Joint Hospital Board, viz. hospital ward 
block, observation ward block, administrative block, and 
laundry and disinfector block at their hospital, Kingston 
Lane, Hillingdon, Uxbridge, Middlesex, together with 
works of drainage, roadmaking, fencing, &c. Deposit 3/. 3s. 
Mr. William L. Eves, architect, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 

Wates.—Aug. 24.—For pulling-down and re-erection of 
premises in Market Street, Pontypridd. Mr. A. L. Thomas, 
A.M.I.M.E., Church Street Chambers, Pontypridd. 
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Wates.—Aug. 24.—For equipment of cookery and 
laundry-rooms at Rhos Upper Standard school, Denbigh- 
shire. Mr. J. C. Davies, Education Offices, Ruthin. 

Wates.—Aug. 26,—For erection of two additional wards 
at Porth cottage hospital. Mr. J. Rees, architect, Pentre. — 


Wates.—Aug. 26.—For building a_ heating chamber, 
&c., at Glanrhyd C.M. chapel, Llanwnda. The ee 
House. i 

Wa tes.—Aug. 27.—For alterations and additions 4 


Penuel Baptist chapel, Cwmavon. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. 
Evans & Jones, architects and surveyors, Trinity Place, 
Swansea. : 

Waxes.—Aug. 27.—For erection of a Welsh C.M. chapel 
at Coedpenmaen, near Pontypridd. Mr. P. J. Jones, archi- 
tect, 16 High Street, Tonyrefail. | 

Watrs.—Aug. 28.—For enlargement of county school 
for girls at Hengoed, Glamorgan. The Glamorgan County 
Offices, Westgate Street. 4 

Wates.—Aug. 28.—For rebuilding 293, 294 and 295 High 
Street, Penydarren. Mr. C. W. Davies, 112 High Street, 
Merthyr. | 

Wates.—Aug. 31.—For erection of a chapel, vestry and 
classrooms, Llwynypia. Mr. R.S. Griffiths, M.S.A., archi- 
tect and surveyor, Tonypandy. 

Wates.—Aug. 31.—For erection of offices at Maesteg. 
Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. J. P. Gibbon, Mining Offices, Maesteg. 

Wates.—Aug. 31.—The Council of University College 
of North Wales is prepared to receive the names of firms 
willing to tender for the proposed college buildings. Mr. 
J. E. Lloyd, M.A., secretary and registrar, University Col- 
lege of North Wales, Bangor. 

Wa.es.—Sept. 3.—For erection of twelve or more houses 
at Quakers’ Yard. Mr. William Dowdeswell, architect, 
Treharris. . ge 

Wates.—Sept. 6.—For erection of ninety-one cottages, 
more or less, at the option of the club, for the Ynysfaio 
No. 1 Building Club, Treherbert. Mr. J. Rees, architect, 
Pentre. 

Witron.—Aug. 29.—For restoration of Wilton Church, 
near Redcar. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., architect, 
The College, Durham. es 
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TENDERS. CAVERSHAM. 


For erecting stables, cart sheds, masons’ shed, &c., at depot. 


ARKLEY. Mr. A. J. Smiru, surveyor, Caversham. 

For alterations and additions to Mount Alyn. Mr. J. W. Curtis . . ; ; : : : cere 0.0 
_ ABRAHAM, architect, 80 Hanley Road, Stroud Green, N. Wilcox. : : : ; A f 1,995 15 5 
Kirby . Pass : : : : 753,146) .0. 0 McCarthy . . ; : ; ; wd, 745 7,070 
Grover & Son .. p : - f > "3073. <Oe-0 Goodwin . F : : : ; - 41,699 17-0 
Mattock & Parsons . . . : : : 835 0 oO Holden. 4 ’ : 5 : . paer,O80: ir 6 
e, Faulks & Co. F j ‘ ¢ : oO TOLTL | 4 

BIDDULPH. Stokes & Sons. : ; : ee ee OGD. 17 

For alterations and additions to Primitive Methodist school, Lewis Bros. . : ‘ : . . - 1,600 13° 8 

' Bradley Green. Messrs. ELIJAH’ Jones & JAcKson, archi- Bell & Sons . . . . : . - 1,470 11, I 
tects, Hanley. Robinson . ; : : ‘ 2 nna 8 0 
Godwin , : : . : : «41,004 14° 0 Batten Bros. . . . » 1,520 0. 0 
Cooke . i , : 2 : ; . 105520 0 WYETH, Cavendish (accepted ) : ; fee ry 5 
Moss . 4 : : ‘ ‘ : Jame QO9 1 G2. 6 DUNDEE, ett 
Cornes & Sons. : : on eats * 999 © ©} For providing additional cell accommodation at Central 
Thomas & Son .. ’ : < : waLO7s In 4 police office. . 
Machin in . ; eee SS. 5 acd Accepted tenders. 
_ BEECH, Biddulp (accepted). ; 3 ; 924 15:0 Binney & Che mascneae 
or Pollock, joiner. 
BURNHAM. Nicoll & Co., iron, plaster and tilework. 
om construction of 12-inch and 9-inch stoneware pipe Morrison, painter. 
‘sewers, with other works. Mr. Wm. H. Cuowmns, en- Mackersie & Co., electricalwork. 
gineer, Burnham. 

Gerreece . : : : ; ‘ ; AION OO . EBBW VALE. 

Coles & Son . ; : : : : . 708 o o| For erection of English Congrégational church at West 
mople : ‘ - ‘ : : OOO. 1G. 3 End, Tredegar Road. Mr. H. Warers, architect. 

Ireland . ; : : : : : O06 OF. a D. Morgan . . : : : : VAD Orzo 

‘ Ambrose : : ae SOON FG J. Morgan . : : : ‘ ; i oho Onn 

_ Potrarp & Co., Taunton (accepted) : ehO> 2 TI Wride . F ‘ : : : < ok IOC ae Ore O 

Evans & Co, 3 ; eae) Ocaer One: Ol 

4 CARLISLE. VAUGHAN Bros., Tredegar (accepted ) : est yy On O 

For erection. of girls’ secondary school. Messrs. Grayson Architect's estimate : ; ‘ » atdabie 9 

& OULD, architects, Liverpool., Quantities by Mr. J. H. FLINT, 

y, eee Pot ; ay yds 24 6 For ae i Eg tile Street improvements. Mr. 

 T- loyde ay ; ‘ ; ; ‘ : - £700 .0..0 

| CLOWN RURAL. Harris’. : 3 5 : . ; 530s 10* .O 

For carrying-out sewerage works at Cresswell. | Jones Bros. . : : ; : zo 398)-.0 4.0 

' THomason, Whitwell (accepted ) : 52330. O Owen, Flint (accepted ) : , : ; CST Gk OF iO 

BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY, 


Chimney Columns 


} \lp Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


VERPOOL | 


LONDON 
| 


GLOBE 
SURANGE COMPANY. 


_ Established 1836. 


2E-LIFE—ANNUITIES 


0 SECURITY. 
| MODERATE RATES. 
LIBERAL BONUSES. || 


Telegrams, 
* Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 
Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, shi 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS 


Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd. (4##,16 Hinde) 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
GOWER STREET STATION, LONDON. 


A LIST of ART PLATES. 


PUBLISHED IN 


ee SUBSCRIPTION TO | uo. eC Teor» 
Will be forwarded on application to 


‘TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED THIS JOURNAL | 
511,000,000. 19/- PER ANNUM. peter en sy Sea Rete 


ad Office: 
| DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. |: 
don Chief Office: 1 CORNHILL, 


paetions for Agencies invited. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


FERRYHILL. . HARROW. a 
For the making-up of Back West Street with scorize bricks. For the erection of Baptist church, College Road. Messrs, 
- Mr. T. Grirritus-Roserts, surveyor, Ferryhill. McKiiiam & Procter, architects. 


Chap mart ; ‘ , : : ; . £380 18. 3 es og 
Lazenby ; : ; ; ; : Ly: BEBE AO Battley, Sons & Holness ie £5) 583. £272 
Golightly : d : ; Ve ROR POO Thomas & Edge. i : : 5,550 268 
WELts, Ferryhill (accepted) : ; : STS ORG Room & Co. . p 5 ; <Page iG ae 260 
Kingerlee & Sons . ; ; . 5y40l 2 eeeae 
GAINSBOROUGH. Saunders : : : gaa . 5,400. (2am 
For extension of Market Buildings. Mr. S. W. Parker, Ford & Walton’. . . . » 51395 200 
engineer. | Courtney & Fairbairn . 5 ‘ . 5.390 Sere 
Sprakes : ; 5 : ; : na 843 0 O Jarvis & Sons. : . . , » 5,350 290 
AWilliansOl ol) gets hate ae ese 8,450 0 o| Peacock Bros. we 
Evens . ‘ ; , ; ; Oy 300 Ot oO Smith & Sons. . . . . » 5,285 285 
Crave & Temperley s : ; : = Of O0Q3 1x OleKO Ansell. . , . . : » 5,275 280 
: Dews & Co.. : : 3 : 87.008 7.40 Chinchen & Co. 5,198 = 257 
Moss & Sons ; 3 : : : . 7,378 0 O Mattock Bros., Wood Green ‘(accepted ) 4,979 247 
Elms . . ew ys SOOT ad HOLMFIRTH. 
PUMFREY, Gainsborough (accepted he - 6,690 © O©O| For carrying-out Contract No. 5 of sewerage scheme. 
Hardy, Bate & Co. ; : , A . 2,949 0.0 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. Graham & Sons. ss) ws 
For completing the tar-paved surface of the promenade. Brebner & Co. . 2 p ‘ : . 2,087 120 
Mr. THos. HUDDLESTON, surveyor. Dean & Co. . : ; si ‘ % . 2,542 TOmme 
Stansbury & Co. . : 5 ‘ ; . £828 10 6 Graham. & ‘Co. 3 +"; 5 ; : : + 2549077 "ommo 
Smith 2 : : : : s PR O2 IO mat Dolman ; : : .  2,305> meee 
Northern Quarries Come . , : yA Re ens: TURNER, Holmfirth (accepted) : : . 2,290) 9D 
Ingham . : ; ; : , BES ie Ma Oe 
Mitchell & Clarkin, 28 US ne Ne Resa a gue , HOU NSE 
or improvements and repairs at Spring Grove infants’ 
Bepokea ) OAD ae ie hool and Heston schools. Mr. A. L. La hi 
South Bank Slag and Tar Macadam Cos he 2 2 eer i e 1 Ce ems 5 NG, 
North of England sean Cowes : el S 7D OTO goy, ASS. NG £264 ee 
cease Lt soe SOT 1 61) oct eGo. wee 
armac, itd: : , : ‘ ; . 2h 49 Tt ro Heneon 1k 
' Shepherd : 501 16°83 G H : t ( , yh j : ; ae 
Frito & PENDLETON, Barrow- in- Gee (ac- aa a accep 3 : : ; - 2253 
cepted ) p : 5 : Sot pS BSR EaO : ec ica ee R 
or erecting country house, byron oa r. I4UGO 
HARROGATE, Brrp, architect, Brentwood. 
For street works near The Avenue, Starbeck. Mr. Dowsing & Davis : : 5 : ; . £836 0 Oo 
F. BacsHaw, borough engineer. Burtwell. : 5 : : é - - 715. Ome 
one e. A f i ; : ? . £306 15 8 Jarvis> 3 ; 3 : . a a 605) aCe 
Dickinson ; : 3 ; , : ary Ale Wis OA Uso) PaRISH (accepted) ; ; : : : . 621 1656 


dg 


*“syuey, [eOLIpuyysD 
J37BAA OL] 9YZ JO SADINPOIZU] JBULSLIO OIF, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS A 
ARCHITECTS for Introduction of Business 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks 


Ilhistrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sert on request. Capital £2.280,000 
SR SG a A I a 9 e 


Telephone 327 Battersea. 


ERNEST MILNER, Phoenix Patent Coma 


WOOD FRAMING SYSTE 


Architectural Photographer, wwe the Chemest att nn 


for Industrial and Agricultural 


Expert in Photography connected with LIGHT AND AIR, RIGHT Sheds, Pavilions, Bungalows, Rail- 
OF WAY, DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDARIES, &c. way and Exhibition Buildings)” 
Thi — Telegraph Poles and Supports. — 

irty years’ experiencs. 

Nahe Ten Snap Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors Write for full particulars and estimates t 
rices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. 3 . 

Al Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. MURR AY, LOTZ & C0... ; 
80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. toe CENCHUROM Sm 

LONDON, E.C. : 

Sor Telegrams—' OVERARCHED, LONDON.” 

J T. BARRETT & Co., ve ss ee8s BUILDERS OF THE British Representatives ey ay HUNT & 00-1 
Ja, AUSTIN STREET B R eee 
E ; EL FAST OOF. First-class patent Factory Railways, Elec 


Storage Battery, Locomotives, noe 
Elevators, Conveyors and every. 
scription of Transporting . Machiner 


BELFAST. _</) 


LATE OF McTEAR © Co tg Km ESTIMATES FREE. 


' 
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SUPPLEMENT 
- HUDDERSFIELD. LONDON. 
erection of Higher Elementary school at Hillhouse. For erection of police-station at Wapping. Mr. J. Dixon 
Accepted tenders. SURE PUR: Quantities by Messrs. THuURGoop, 
Bel ves, DIPaOUs Lovatt, Ltd. : : : . ;  £14y 441 0 0 
B ieictio anor Clarke & Bracey. ‘ : : i 14,419 0 Oo 
its sth PIR ADCT. Holloway Bros. . : : , : STA. GAB LKO, ..0 
soil be Ane Lascelles & Co. . ; ; ; ; . 14,320. 0.0 
Race Dieu es Dove Bros. . , ; , ? : “IP tA 1021.0 /.0 
ooth, painter. Harris & Wardrop . : : ‘ oF t41ES3i30°° 0 
F. & F. H. Higgs ; ; : : FAs TOs 0 6 
Kilby & Gayford : : : : ahd Ola Ow GC 
LLANDAFF. Grover & Son . : ; ; pPF3,;009> .Ou O 
‘additions to Penpentre. Mr. W. H. Dasuwoop Cap te, Patman & Fotheringham ; : f 47 15983 OO 
. : Higgs & Hill : : ‘ ; ; we 3054) 2OnLO 
architect, Cardiff. fatheu B 8 
I ee - £500 CA eT Maar Mme yon al PaaS oo Sua ted SS 
MeekersBros.. .° «. . VF abe 452 14 0 iSapes st One Paes “AN ty) aighsw Semen MEN OD 7 aus ain 
es W. Evans . ; WRiiae o3's Godson & Son . : : ‘ : Wess 2 See 
Se eee Dk IQ. 0 0 ce Serpe pbege yt uur wih. pcre aie cits oC) 
Javies . > ; : ‘ : ‘ Test GR CO .0 awrance & Sons. ; Aes 2O) 
Mr Evans Hoo 0. '6 For erection of St. Joseph’s R. C. schools, g girls’ home, soup- 
Mio & Co ‘ : f ; , ; : 395 4 kitchen, and refuge lavatory, Gun Street, White- 
i alba ; E , ; ; : 304 ‘ é chapel. Mr. W. P. Ryan, C.E., architect, 1 Whittington 
i ; o ; ; ; p ; Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
faccs & Co., Cardiff (accepted) . é etn 350 T2600 eens ; MEA aSe OM 6 
erection of detached villa and construction of roads and Bellord cn. coal) Sir) + eon a OO ae ERE 
sewers. Mr. W. H. Dasuwoop Capte, architect, Cardiff. Ketch . <a omne wae YS eth Foe 
House: | Roads, &c. Newell & Lusty 3 ; ; ; ; tS 4320 Ese 7 
hepton & Sons . . 3 : £1335 — Holloway Bros. . 3 : : : 218, 200808. O 
vans . : ; 2 ; : 1,280 "£360 King & Sons : : : : : MOTOS Teas O 
urner& Sons . : ; ‘ rg "262 B75 Williams é d : : : 21057 uO a.O 
dlan & Sons ; ; : ‘ ue F237 387 Roome & Co. ; 2 1 OF FOF ONO 
evan . ; : : 5 - eet Tz 300 PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM (accepted) , «27,0591. 0.2/0 
Villiams . ; ; : ; MWEY145 307 MAIDSTONE. 
ymonds & Co. . ; d : wer kd, 421 For rebuilding Nos. 16 and 17 High Street, Maidstone. 
Javies. , ‘ ‘ x : aT 120 — Messrs. Ruck & SmiTH, architects. 
lages & Co. ; p ‘ , gan Ty1O2 213 Wallis & Sons. ; : : : £2 840 0 Oo 
V.T. Morgan . : a 1,050 — Barden & Head . : : , 3 2,905." 0 0 
ye, Parkinson & Co., ‘Swansea , , 982* 276 Cox bros: : : i ; ; ea O7. 10 4/0 
. L. Morgan ; : : = 13 Ansett & Son : : ‘ : : ez, 723° (0%40 
arnes, Chaplin & om 4 4 : = 273 Elmore & Son ; : ; : at 2700) O07 0 
fackay & Davies, Cardiff. a 273" Avard . F : ; 3 Wand. O7 46 Or O 
by Accepted. CorBen & Co, (accepted) ; : A 0812, 009)6 OF.0 
MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
ONS LT BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY Stes FARRINGDON ROAD, 
a a » | i Telegrams, © ‘Snewin, London.’ LONDON, E.G. Telephone 274 Holborn: 
a 3 
: ; For the effectual Protection and Preserva= 
3 tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
. A Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
? Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished. 
| , Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 
lon Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


eae ed Wall Daper. coy. JOHN H. FULLER & CO.; Ltd., minster mitts, READING. 


Registered 
TRACE MARK 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


WESTWOOD GR 
CORNGRIT, OU 


i : HARTHAM PARK 
FARLEIGH DOWN, ae eee aya 
Pp BRADFORD, LOMGLEA Ty Behe cu oor S90 a and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 
HEAD ‘ lan ose of the Bar, N Pc : 
Beices BAT \y Sr LONDON DEPOTS: 
LIVERPOOL. 


fe be obt awe te, G R EST BOURNE PARK 
Fl WwW. »W e 


L&SWR., NINE ELMS Sw. | 
132 GROSVENOR R®, PIMLICO. . 
for AT WATERPROOFING ; 
DING MATERIALS. 
~ €E H + ’ and PRESERVING BUIL A 
: XCHANGE ST EAST 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN , 


~+»MANCHESTER 


TRAFFORD PARK. x; 
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MARPLE. 
For the making-up of Possett Bridge Road, including sewer 


and surface-water drain and other incidental works. 
Mr. Frep H. Bancrort, surveyor, Manchester. 


Norgrove & Son . 
Bodin . 

Edwards 
Wellemann Bros: 
Dean & Co.. 
Randall : 
Etheridge & @larke 
Mitchell. & Son 
Hutton'& Co. 
Worthington 


‘NEWBURN-ON-TYNE. 
For the making-up private streets, 


Mr. THomas Grecory 


Bennieon: 
Gostinc & STAFFORD, Hazel Grove 
cepted ) . 


MOORTHORPE. 


For erecting hotel. Messrs. GARSIDE & 
tects, Pontefract and Castleford. 


Accepted tenders. 


F. H. & T. W. Moore, brick and woodwork . £1,727 


Walker & Co. , plumber 
Shaw, plasterer 
Stewart Bros., slater 
Harrison, painter. 


NORTHAMPTON. 
For additions to True Form boot factory. 


Cosford 
Archer . 

E. Green 

H. Green 
Beardsmore. 
Heap 

Martin . 
Higgs . 
Higgins 
Chown. 
HawtTINn (accepted ) 


LIFTS 


R. MIDDLETON, \ 


HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENCINEER, 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


OODES: LIEBER, A.8.0., 4rH EDITION, 


surveyor. 
Shannon . £1,005 7 
i £1,221 (Gy) 103 Reevel . 1,058 4 
TO4d 7 8 Hollings 827 3 
999 13 Il Rogson, Newcastle (accepted ) 824 13 
993 15 4 
O78 Fes ROMFORD. 
Le i i For laying stoneware pipe and concrete tube storm-wate 
opt aug drains or sewers, with other works. Mr. HEerzpert J 
912 177 RipGE, surveyor, Romford. 
Bats Hardy, Bate & Co. - £3, 700 oO 
869 16 8 Pedrette 3,462 oO 
(ae. Hewitt & Sons 35398 3 
847 18 0 James & Co. 2,997 Oo 
Burrill . 2,889 14 
Bell & Sons. 2,422. 9 
: Catley . 2,398 7 1 
PENNINGTON, archi- Jackson 2,223 11 
Parsons & Parsons 2,186 6 
Streeter & Co. 2,172 0g 
Sal Fry Bros. 2,101 15 
169 10 oO Free & Sons 2,091 12 
124 15 0 Jenner. 2,066 o 
Ton BONG Manders 2,050 17 
45 10 0 Jackson A 1,999 oO 
Pedrette & Co. 1,989 16 
Taylor . ; 1,924 1 
Witson, BorDER & Coe Romford (accepted ) 1,870 II 
£3) 999 9 oO SCOTLAND. 
35 "38 ° °'| For the erection of a new convalescent home at Edzell; fo 
884 i s the Montrose Asylum and Infirmary Board. 
3 870 9:0 Accepted tenders. 
B18 AiO nO Baxter, mason. 
2,83B: “07 LO Jamieson & Caird, joiner. 
3,700 0,0 Scott, slater. 
3,439 0 0 Burness & Son, plasterer. 
2420720550 Lamond & Son, plumber. 
3,269 0 O The cost is not to exceed 2,500/, 


H. & A. 


CATANIA, ITALY. 
Sicilian Asphalt Mine Owners. 


Exporters of 


ASPHALT ROCK, 


POWDER, MASTIC. 


The Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, Ltd., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND), 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN. 


NEWELS, " BALUSTERS, 
HANDRAILS. 


_TURNERY AND MOULDINGS 


et every description. 


i Write for 2 Price List . . 
YOUNG, 


‘4, 3, and 5 Virginia Road, 
Bethnal Green, 


LONDON, E.. 


B. AVELINE & CO., | 


WORKERS th ALL META 


AKCHITECTOKAL, ECCLESIASTIC! 
3, CONSTRUCTIONAL WORK 
OF ALL KINDS BY THEIR ES 


ly 

Ke SKILLED @r= 
Ser © 

Z L = 


te : ee. 


LZ 


aE 


in iti 
HN a 


Telegraphic Address, “HYDRAULIC, LEEDS,” 
‘Yelephone No. 214, 
London Agent— 


_ « GC. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria shueees: E.C. 


See Exhibit at the Garden City 
Exhibition, Letehworth. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TOOTING GRAVENEY. WINCHESTER. 


or repairs to tar-paving, &c., at. the Fountain hospital. | For reparations at the Guildhall, for the Corporation and 
_ Mr. W. T. Hatcu, CAA ee lag -chief. St. John’s Hospital Charity. 


Potter a0.” . 5 . . £242 O10 Wise 2 f : % £449 fore) 
are Ke pou : on oe i CostTan, Winchester (accepted) B : 3229. ,0 0 
Grounds & Newton : : ; : © 7aske 6 | 

(onstable, Hart & Co.,Ltd... . . F ; 43 10 0 WORKINGTON. 

Chittenden & Simmons, Ltd. ; 131 18 0 | For alterations and additions to buildings in Kelly Street. 
Warmwricut & Ca:; Lr. 1173 Maida Vale, W. Messrs. W. G. Scorr & Co., architects, Workington. 

q mo Feb ng . . . 122 7 0 Accepted tenders. 

Hyde, builder. P ; : AAR aE Ae ane. 
es WAKEFIELD. Lawson, plasterer 2 _%;) 48 Se.) es pralsbe mens AL: O 
or erecting two houses and the formation of road at a nee fOIROE Sot oat ; j ; ; dav tie: 

-Flanshaw. Mr. Arnotp S. Nicuorson, architect, K alser umber, f : t ; , 43 

_ Wakefield. eenliside, painter. 4 ; ; j i810; 0 

Accepted tenders, Lythgoe & Son, slater . ; : : - ot: Oia) se O 

Bagnall Boe Wakefield, EAC tae brick- For alterations in John Street and Jane Street, for the 

layer and mason. z 3 . £266 0 oO District Industrial and Provident Society. Messrs. 
Chappell, Horbury, carpenter and j joiner weer sden O! 76 W. G. Scotr & Co., architects, Workington. 

Gillott, Wakefield, plumber and glazier weeoo 17 C Accepted tenders 

Sanderson, Ossett, plasterer. -. : Pa ZOy-O" O Ferousonebarrennenebuiides : Seago 6 

Sharp & Harper, Leeds, slater. : Pie) eiel s game) Steel, joiner Pa eee at : ; ia 3 us aT: 

Goodall, Lister & Goodall, Wakefield, Walker, plumber : ; Pe Od 

"Painter : : : : . ; aE Oi 'Qs/.0 Lawson, plasterer : j x : 5 69 0 oO 

y Keenliside, painter. q : : : SOobsu. OC 
* WHITEHAVEN. Lythgoe & Son, slater. ‘ - : : 18 18 o 
r erecting mixed secondary school. Messrs. Grayson & , 
é _Outp, architects, Liverpool. Quantities by Mr. J. H. WICKEN 

- Harris, Liverpool. F : ys 

or erection of school and house: Mr. H. H. Dunn, county 

Bradley [ ; ; ; spihe7? hase architect, Cambridge 
Brown & Backhouse . ; . : 12,699 0 oO Johnsen 5 oe - £29 ee: ae 
Bragg . : ; ; ; : RE ON oie Boon . : 2 568 rome) 
Moorhouse . ; a pha ‘ : ere 7O 2 6-4 Tebbitt. ; ‘ 3 : : Me tins 
penn : : : ‘ - d Weel 2,Aga517 | 2 Cowell ; ; , ; : ee sige 
Hatch & Sons , aay 0 : CLarK & Sons, Cambridge (accepted) : bt, a5 Bee) GO 
Wilson & Co. . é Z é Wee en 12.106, 49°33 
A. & T. H. Anderson. : MEGOs 10). 6 WREXHAM. 

UGHES & STIRLING, Bootle, Liverpool . For erection of Elementary school in Holt Road. 

eee. 2 £ A ; ; tata tr 8 Davies Bros., Hill Street (accepted) . ¥A,13,;100-16°) 8 


URINAL RANGES 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


The LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, Ltd. 


ARE CHARACTERISED BY - 
(1) The minimum number of joints, thus reducing 
liability to leakage. 


(2) The rounding of all internal angles, thus allowing no 
part to become foul. 


(3) Easy accessibility to all parts. 

(4) The open channels admitting of easy cleaning. 
(5) Hardness and strength of the burnt material. 
(6) Highly glazed impervious surface. 


Designs and Estimates submitted 

for all kinds of Sanitary Ware for 
Private Houses, Public Buildings, Railway 
Stations, Hotels, Schools, Offices, Workshops, &c. 


CE [IE LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, LTD. 


+ Head Office: WORTLEY, LEEDS. 
eden Offices and Show Rooms: 2 and | 3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ER D0 OL: 21 Leeds St. HULL: Alfred Gelder, South Side, Queta’ s Doak: * BIRMINGHAM : Edmund St. NEWCASTLE: 4 Northumberland St. 


Fig, 1534. “THE SOLITO." . 


fh 
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SUPPLEMENT 


(Received too late for classification.) 
CLACTON-ON-SEA. 
For the erection of Messrs. E. J. Gilders & Co.’s office 
buildings in Station Road. Messrs. Baker & WRIGHT- 
SON, architects, 21 Liverpool Street, E.C., and Clacton- 


on-Sea. 
Ellis & Co. . 4 ; : ‘ : ee 150°! O40 
Jones . 5 ; : 3 : : 2,085. 0 Oo 
Kenney : ‘ , ; ; ; ats999 O50 
Chambers. ‘ : : : ‘ AEE GSO uO 220 
Grimwood . P ; : ; nit ape ali elig SOrZ, ie: er 
Beaumont . ‘ p : : : of 149207 COLO 
Scales & Robins . ‘ : . Shove id yO Rao) 6.0 
Dobson & Son. 2 5 Pease “WSS Shs2 Ord 
Everett & Sons . ; , : : sr Ekg 908 1. COLO 
Smith <x ‘ 1868 foun) 


As the two lowest tenders were equal, and some reductions 
were necessary, further tenders were obtained as fol- 


lows :— 
Everett & Sons . : : ; el ShS eOt0 
Situ, Clacton (accepted ) 3 4 2 AMSA g0~ 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Lydney elementary schools have been ventilated 
on the Boyle natural system, under the direction of Mr. 
W. H. Medland, county architect, Gloucester. 


Messrs. E. H. SHortaND & BroTuHEr, of Manchester, are 
supplying their patent Manchester grates, exhaust roof 
ventilators and special inlet ventilators to St. Michael’s 
schools, Wakefield. 


THE tower of the Congregational church, Westborne, 
Bournemouth, has just been completed. The whole of the 
Monk’s Park stone used has been supplied by the Bath Stone 
Firms, Ltd. Mr. F. Stevens, of Bournemouth, is the archi- 
tect, and Messrs. Jones & Seward the builders. 

Tue chapel, Upper Parkstone, Bournemouth, is nearly 
finished, Messrs. Lawson & Reynolds, of Bournemouth, 
being the architects, Messrs. Jones & Seward the builders, 
and Messrs. J. W. Mannell & Co. the masons. The whole 
of the Corsham Down stone was supplied and worked by 
the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. 


——— 

Tue Excelsior Patent Stone Company have a stand ; 
the exhibition of urban cottages at Garden City, Letct 
worth, Herts, facing the exit from the railway station. Th 
company were awarded a diploma for their exhibits at th 
cheap cottages exhibition held in 1905. The floor of th 
stand is paved with their 12-inch by 12-inch octagon slab; 
with black Staffordshire quarries in the corners (a suitabl 
paving for lobbies, entrance paths, porches, &c.), groove 
stable paving slabs and channel and ordinary 2-inch thic 
paving slabs as supplied for sidewalks. The stand is edge 
with their kerbing and combined kerb and channel, whic 
is largely used ‘by county, rural and urban authoritie: 
They are also exhibiting the “ Whitbread” window sill , 
registered design, a moulded window head, and a mante 
piece set suitable for cottage work, besides copings, step: 
&c. The exhibits are of particular interest to those requi 
ing a strong, durable, inexpensive material of pleasin 
appearance. The stone resembles best blue York ston 
the cost, however, being one-third less. 


Mr. ConsuL Jerome in his report on the trade of Mexic 
during last year says :—I have often drawn attention to th 
development of electricity in Mexico. -In my report for 189 
I indicated the demand for electrical appliances—electri 
lamps, incandescent.or arc lights, high and low tensio 
cables for transmission lines, dynamos and motors, eithe 
steam or water driven—in fact, all kinds, and I can onl 
repeat this. Many of the tramway systems are bein 
altered from animal power to electric power, and it shoul 
be borne in mind that there is hardly a town of any impor 
ance in the country that has not got a tramway systen 
Factories, too, are. largely using motors with direct conne 
tion, instead of the overhead system pulleys and belting fc 
power transmission to machine tools. I have up to th 
present not seen a single British-made motor or dynamo i 
Mexico, and only a few of German manufacture ; nearly a 
the electrical appliances used up to the present in thi 
country are American. The expansion of the cities, notak 
the capital and Guadalajara, offers opportunities for bui 
material, hardware, glass, sanitary goods and similar art 
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NITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, STRAND, W.C.— 
DETAIL OF ENTRANCE, 


TOWN HALL, LEIGH. ¢ 


‘MINSTER CATHEDRAL—CHAPEL, SS. AUGUSTINE AND GREGORY. 
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SS 


VARIETIES. 


as announced on Monday that the Butts Spinning 
pany, Ltd., is to erect a new factory at Leigh, with 
ital of 100,000/. ; 
HE Hampton District Council have decided to erect a 
e destructor, and have accepted a tender for the work. 
application will be made to the Local Government 
d for permission to borrow the money required. 

HE town clerk of Bolton, Mr. S. Parker, has submitted 
wards of the umpire in the recent arbitrations as 
vs :—Mr. E. Deakin v. Bolton Corporation, 8,197/., the 
(being 50,000/.; Deakins, Ltd., v. Bolton Corporation, 
claim being 20,000/, 

Hé Home Secretary having declined to advise His 
sty to grant the application of the Urban Council at 
n-next-Sittingbourne to rename that town Milton Royal, 
ouncil are now seeking to adopt the appellation of 
n Regis. To this proposal the Home Office offers no 
‘ion. 

uz City of London Corporation earned last year on its 
ing-class dwellings a net profit of 1234 12s2d. *sThe 
aggregated 5,965/. 10s., and on the debit side of the 
nt the principal items were :—Special repairs, 1,195/. ; 
st on loan, 2,190/.; rates and taxes, 1,590/. ; wages, 


SCORDING to the report upon the trade of the United 
3for last year, furnished by the British Commercial 
, there is always a good demand for decorated ware, 
irge quantities come from Germany. British houses 
ng for cheap, showy goods ought to be able to do an 
ised trade. To do a successful trade it is necessary to 
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send articles having the appearance of being better than 
they really are. 

Tue medical officer of health (Dr. J. F. J. Sykes) to the 
St. Pancras Borough Council reports that at the end_ of the 
last municipal year there were 538 underground dwellings 


/ in the borough registered as illegally occupied, and which 


had been ordered to be closed. Time was allowed for the 
occupants to find accommodation elsewhere, pending which 
the premises were subjected to strict supervision. 


JupGE Suerston Baker anda jury spent some time at 
the Grimsby Palace Theatre on the 15th inst. experimenting 
with the fireproof curtain. When the curtain’ was being 
lowered after a charity performance some time ago the 
cables snapped, and the counterpoise weights, weighing 
half a ton, fell 40 feet upon the stage manager and killed 
him instantly. His’ widowed mother now claimed compen- 
sation. The jury, after their inspection of the mechanism, 
awarded her 150/., saying that such weights ought to have 
been cased in. 

Operations at Rosyth naval base in connection with the 
sinking of the caisson are being prosecuted vigorously. 
The cylinder has reached a depth of 58 feet; it rests on a 
bed of sand, strong clay forming the strata immediately 
above. The contract depth to which the caisson was to be 
sunk was 40 feet, but it is intended now that the sea bottom 
will be penetrated to a distance of nearly 80 feet. In the 
district a rumour has gained considerable currency to the 


effect that offers for the construction of the docks will be 
accepted in October. 


Ir has been definitely announced that, after considering 
various suggestions, the Admiralty have decided to build 
the new lock in Portsmouth Dockyard on the site chosen 
by their own engineers. The lock, which will be 850 feet 
long and 110 feet wide, will be cut through between the 
tidal basin and No. 3 basin, on the north side of the north 
and south locks and parallel with them. The cost of the 


work will be a million of money. The plans of the new 
lock are those which had been originally prepared by the 
Admiralty officials. 


Dr. RecinatD DupFIELD, medical officer of health of 
Paddington, reports :—‘‘ In the absence of any standard of 


comparison, it is perhaps difficult to arrive at a definite 


Skeleton of Factory erected on the Kahn System. 
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conclusion, but the records of the past three years appear 
to justify the opinion that less smoke of all kinds is emitted 
from: the ‘commercial’ chimneys in the borough, This is 
a gain, not only to the health of the residents and amenities 
of the district, but also to the consumers of fuel,,as smoke 
represents waste. As regards the question of standards, 
experiments are about to be made by the local public health 
department with a view to utilising photography to record 
the actual emissions in comparison with empirical 
standards.” . 

Ar the monthly meeting of Tamworth Rural District 
Council on Saturday it was reported that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had sanctioned the borrowing by the Council of 
26,930/. and 1,600/.,.being the Council’s share of the esti- 
mated cost of the proposed sewage scheme, exclusive of the 
cost of the site of the joint disposal, works and pumping 
station. The sewage disposal committee.was empowered 
to accept tenders and enter into provisional contracts for 
the carrying out of part of the scheme at Hockley, Wilnecote, 
and also for the supply of, sanitary pipes, manhole covers, 
frames, &c., for the whole scheme. 


In a consular report just issued on the trade of Nagasaki 
for the year 1906 Mr. Consul Playfair says: —~ “I. am 
informed on good authority that the Imperial Steel Works 
at Wakamatsu (near Shimonoseki) are about to submit to a 
series of tests before Lloyd’s surveyor at Nagasaki the 
Siemens mild steel made by them, their object in so doing 
being to have their name added to the list of approved foreign 
firms who make steel to be used in the construction of ship 
or boiler material for vessels classed at Lloyd’s. This they 
hope to accomplish by the end of 1907. Their success 
would seriously affect the export of steel and shipbuilding 
material from the United Kingdom, while it would also 
deprive a number of British steamers of much valuable 
freight.” 

Tue report of the proceedings of the Derwent Valley 

. Water Board from March 14 to June 14 states that of the 
total estimated quantity of stone required for the two dams 
now in course of construction (1,200,000 tons) 661,082 tons 
had been obtained from the Bole Hill quarries up to June 13. 
The number of men employed at the quarries was 365 on 
June 13 as against 340 on March 14. For the Howden dam, 


ee —————— EE 


the report continues, it-is expected that 250,000 cubic y 
of excavation and 320,000 of masonry will be needed 
239,517 yards of excavation and 142,425 of masonry 
the figures of the work done to mid-June. The pum 
hads slightly» decreased, the daily average for the | 
months ended June 13 being about 687,000 gallons. 

number of men employed at Howden on June 13 was 
the number on March 14 being 302. With regard t 
Derwent dam, 262,651 yards of excavation and 147,033 
of masonry have been. finished of the 320,000 
360,000 yards respectively which form the full esti 
The daily average for pumping has been about 666,00 
lons. There were’ 356 men employed on these wor! 
June 13, instead of the 330 employed on March 14. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Mr. Epwarp Yates, builder, who died on April 26, 
sixty-eight, left estate of the gross value of 919,41 
which the net personalty has been sworn at 748,304/, 


Tue North-Eastern Railway are about to make a 
extension of the mineral yard at Newport, which is ¢ 
main line between Thornaby and Middlesbrough, fc 
accommodation of the increasing number of mineral : 
trains. New bridges will have to be built over the 
Tees, and the cost of the new mineral line and deyiati 
the passenger line will entail an estimated cost of 70,c 

Tue Treasury has appointed a committee to coi 
the working of the fair wages resolution of the Hor 
Commons of 1891 as embodied in Government cont 
and to report whether any administrative changes ai 
sirable in order to enable the objects of the resolution 
more effectually attained. The members of the comr 
are :—Sir G. H. Murray, Secretary to the Treasury, 
man; Mr. H. D. De La Bere, War Office; Mr. A. VW 
Fox, the Board of Trade; Mr. A. F. King, General 
Office; Mr. F. W. Black, Director of Contracts, Admi 
Mr. R. Bailey, H.M. Stationery Office; and Mr. 
Westcott, H.M. Office of Works. Mr. J. J. Wills, ¢ 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade, will 2 
secretary. aie ¢ 
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: directors of the Perth Infirmary have agreed to go 
-an extensive scheme of reconstruction, the cost of 
will amount to about 20,000/. The plans, prepared 
. Mackay, architect, were under consideration at the 
meeting, and it was moved and agreed that they 
3s general approval of the plans, and resolve to recom- 
them to a meeting of subscribers to be held in October 
gption, with the explanation that while the buildings 
would cost about 15,000/,, the raising of a sum of 
| was absolutely necessary to complete the scheme. 
Iterations are to consist of a new boiler-house and 
* home facing New Row. The present entrance to 
irmary is to be altered so as to give a better gradient 
jnstitution. The wards are to be reconstructed as 
s the whole of the interior arrangements of the insti- 


EPORT On the trade of the Consular district of Tangier 
year 1906, by Mr. Consul H. E. White, has just been 
by the Board of Trade. In the course of it he 
“It is a pity that British Portland cement does not 
sale in this market. Of the 41,455 cwts. of cement 
ed here in 1906 practically none came from the 
Kingdom, and it was the same in the preceding year, 
06,120 cwts. wereimported. Considerable quantities 
uired in connection with the harbour works in con- 
m, and it will be the same at Laraiche, where similar 
are about to be undertaken by the same German 
hich has the contract for the Tangier works. Of the 
mount imported here in 1906, 2,511/. worth-came 
elgium, 2,228/. from Germany, 1,865/. from France 
¥. from Spain. The quantity imported in 1906 was 
in in 1905, as there was a considerable stock over 
at year. Bricks and tiles are also important articles 
wt at Tangier, in which the United Kingdom does 
lly no trade, nearly all coming from France and 


medical officer of health for Worcestershire in his 
report, in alluding to the water supply of the county 
, Says he regrets that district councils do not possess 
sory powers ” for obtaining water similar to those 
ve with regard to acquiring land for sewage disposal 
S; for until they can compulsorily obtain water— 
3€ On equitable terms—many much-needed water 


schemes cannot be carried out, and building consequently is 
delayed, for at the present day people will not attempt it 
unless they are satisfied that a plentiful supply of whole- 
some water can be obtained. If such an assurance was 
forthcoming in the Pershore district he felt convinced that 
building would go on in the same way that it did in many 
parts of the Evesham district, where waterworks have been 
carried out. 

In the fourth annual report of the Metropolitan Water 
Board it is stated that arbitration proceedings and matters 
arising in relation to the transfer of the undertakings ‘of the 
metropolitan water companies to the Board were finally 
closed during the year ending March last. The claims of 
the water companies, amounting to 50,939,198, were 
Settled for 30,662,323. The expenses of the Court of 
Arbitration itself amounted to 21,016/, after deducting 

,2212. returned to the Board by Sir Edward Fry and Sir 
Hugh Owen. The total expenditure of the Board for legal 
costs and expenses attendant upon the arbitrations amounted 
to 254,756/. Stamp duty on the vesting of the metropolitan 
water companies’ undertakings amounted to 214,707/., being 
the largest sum ever paid for conveyance duty. Through 
the various set-offs the net cost of the acquisition of the 
several undertakings was 31,149,005/. cash, exclusive of the 
debenture stocks and mortgage loans transferred from the 
companies to the Board under section 2 of the Act, which 
amounted in all to 11,624,948/. 

THE annual statement of the cleansing department of 
Glasgow Corporition states :—Experiments have been made 
during the year with a number of preparations for the pre- 
vention of dust and mud on macadam roads, but in no case 
was the result such as to warrant their being persevered 
with. The large increase in the number of rubber-tyred 
vehicles will eventually compel some alteration in the 
method of forming the surface of the roads, as it is very 
doubtful if any of the so-called preventives will be effective 
on roads formed as they are now, as palliatives have only a 
passing effect, and the real cure will be found in a mixture 
of tar, or some other adhesive substance, with the material 
forming the surface layer of the road, and this will require 
to be done during the process of formation. The cost for 
wages, material, &c., for cleansing private streets and courts 
was 19,020/. Is. 6d. 
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TRESTLE AS SCAFFOLDING. 

JupcmENtT was delivered at the Brighton County Court, in 
the case of Herbert Schooley, of Islingword Place, Brighton, 
plasterer, v. John T. Watkins, St. George’s Road, Brighton, 
builder, which was heard last week. This was an applica- 
tion for arbitration under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1897, and the evidence had shown that Schooley was 
standing on a trestle when it “ kicked” and threw him, and 
a piece of skin was knocked off his little finger. This 
subsequently festered, and eventually Schooley had to go to 
the hospital with a bad arm. 

His Honour Judge Scully, according to the -Sussex 
Daily News, said the case had been a difficult one, because, 
in addition to the difficulty on the evidence as to the con- 
nection between the injuries and the accident, there were 
the legal difficulties which the Act presented. As to the 
injuries, he must accept the opinion of the doctor that the 
injuries were the result of the trestle accident, and not, as 
suggested by the defence, the result of a football accident 
in December last, and he found that the incapacity was due 
to the trestle accident on April 23, and that the incapacity 
was at present complete, and arose out of and in course of 
his employment by the respondent. As to the legal objec- 
tion raised that Schooley had failed to give the respondent 
proper notice of his intention to apply under the Act, he 
(his Honour) tound that Schooley did not give notice as 
soon as practicable after the accident, but the Act provided 
that the want of such notice did not debar the applicant, if 
the employer was not prejudiced in his defence by the want 
of such notice, and he found that the respondent was not 
prejudiced. He also found that Schooley was not guilty of 
wilful negligence, although he was, perhaps, a little 
careless. 

As to the question of the height of the building applicant 
was working on, he held that it was right to measure the 
height from the lowest level of the ground where the build- 
ing emerged from the ground as a visible structure, and, as in 
the present case, to measure, in case of an area below the 
level of the outside roadway, from the floor of the area. 
He found, therefore, that the building was more than 
30 feet high. As to whether it could be held that Schooley 
was engaged upon scaffolding, he found that not only was 


DURESC 


| Schooley working on the trestle, but that the other y 


Novis, was using the other trestle and plank in ano 
room, one end of the plank being on the trestle and 
other on the window ledge. No more perplexing ques 
was raised by this Act than that of what was scaffold 
but after consulting decided cases, and particularly th; 
O’Brien v. Dobie & Son, he came to the conclusion th 
plank supported by two trestles, whose sole object wz 
provide a standing place to work on, was scaffolding 
that Novis’s arrangement of a trestle and plank was scaf 
ing, and that was enough for the purposes of his deci 
If it were necessary to take into consideration wheth 
single trestle was scaffolding, he would have had gs 
difficulty, as a trestle was not a safe and convenient 

port, and was not usually used for such a purpose, an 
would be disposed to hold that a single trestle so used 
not scaffolding. But it was not necessary for him to 
sider this, having decided that the structure Novis 

working upon was scaffolding. He therefore awardec 
applicant compensation at the rate of 14s. $d. per w 
being half the amount of his earnings at the time of 
accident, as from May 7, with costs on Scale B. 


HOUSING OF NAVVIES. 


MeasuwrkEs are at last being taken to provide for the hot 
of the navvies employed on the Midland Railway exter 
from Water Orton to Kingsbury. The contractors 
making inquiries to ascertain the accommodation avai 
in the neighbouring places of Coleshill, Whitacre and C 
Bromwich, but have not yet satisfied themselves tha 
men cannot be housed without special provision. 

assurance has been given, however, that whatever sr 
measures may be found necessary will be taken an 
needful arrangements made within a few days. Meany 
the contractors are preventing men sleeping in the ope 
the works or in the rude shelters contrived by some o 
navvies as protection from the rain. A representati 
the Birmingham Daily Post was informed by the contra 


chief official on the works of an aspect of the quest 
hitherto presented. “Our fear is,” he said, “ that 
provide huts they will not be used by these men who 
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-is not good for us that men should sleep in the open 
line. We suffer from petty pilfering, and the men 
able to work well. I have seen men in the trenches 
able to lift a shovel and clearly done up for want of 
id sufficient food. But, in the first instance, we did 
mt to send these men off the works or refuse to 
>them lest they should be driven into Lord Norton’s 
Now we are keeping them outside our boundaries.” 
re are 250 men of all kinds employed on the exten- 
nd the bulk of these are satisfactorily lodged in 
;places. About fifty have to be provided for, and 
atractors say they have already discovered people 
yuld be glad to accommodate the best of the men. It 
ared that there has been no difficulty in finding 
s for men who are old employés of the firm. The 
2 is in relation to a particular type of man to be 
among the navvies. Nomadic and Bohemian in 
, he prefers, like certain apostles of the simple 
sleep in the open or to bivouac protected from wind 
1 only by a few boards and lumps of turf. Many 
‘men, having tramped to a job, start work penniless, 
ing begun can only be kept going by daily subven- 
pay. The rent of satisfactory huts, it is feared, 
as objectionable to these men as the cost of decent 
, The contractors have, however, undertaken to 
_may seem to be necessary to meet the difficulty. 

3 wider aspect the question of housing large bodies 
engaged on construction works is felt to be one in 

0 which special legislation might be useful. 

<eginald Farrar has submitted to the medical officer 
ocal Government Board a report which ought to 

reat deal of public attention. The report relates to 

ordinary condition of affairs which existed during 

large work of construction and navvying. I need 

ify it particularly (writes the London correspondent 

anchester Guardian), because in the present state of 
here was nothing actually illegal in what happened. 

9,000/. was spent upon the work, and yet, although 

am 1,600 navvies were employed, no measures 

cen by the contractors for the housing or accom- 

lofthe men. There were not even any shelters to 


| and cottagers or drink that which was pumped up from the 


neighbouring river for engine use. Some of the workmen 
built rough shelters of fir boughs and corrugated iron, and 
nicknamed them respectively “ Firwood Avenue” and the 
“Hotel Cecil.” But when one of the local journals pub- 
lished a letter from a magazine calling attention to the 
inadequate and insanitary nature of these structures, the 
contractors’ manager ordered them to be burned down 
without taking any action to provide shelter for the evicted. 
Dr. Farrar acknowledges that when important works are in 
progress contractors generally provide accommodation for 
their workmen, but there is at present no legal obligation 
in the matter, and he was informed that smaller contractors, 
having tendered at “ cutting” prices, are “ apt to save in the 
hutting, and to provide inadequate accommodation or none.” 
He therefore suggests that the Local Government Board 
should obtain some definite information on the subject of 
navvy life in general, with a view to consider whether it 


is desirable to acquire legislative powers in matters of this 
kind. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION OF THE AUSTRALASIAN 
STATES.* 


Lavour legislation in Australasia has been characterised by 
attempts to fix a minimum wage by statute, or by arbitra- 
tion courts and wages boards; and as proposals are being 
made to adopt the same legislation here, I propose to 
discuss the circumstances under which the Australasian 
experiments are carried on and the economic possibilities 
of their success. 

The arbitration courts originated in a desire to prevent 
strikes and the wages boards in a determination to prevent 
Sweating, but their evolution has been on the same lines, 
The workmen have used them as a means of distributing 
national production favourably for the wage-earners. In 
the working out of this a national policy, known as the 
“New Protection,” has been inaugurated, which, in its 
completeness, means :—(1) Protection against imports by 
tariff, (2) a settlement of wages by boards and courts, (3) a 


ey could resort in wet weather, and for ‘a consider- 
: they had to beg their drinking water from farmers 


* A paper read by J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., before the 
British Association, 
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fixing of prices by boards and courts, and, ultimately, 
(4) the securing to the home producer a first claim upon 


home-produced raw material, ¢.g. wool and hides. This is’ 


the logical and inevitable result of any attempt’ to solve 
labour problems by compulsory trade-unionism or by fixing 
a standard nominal wage by statutory decision. 

The chief interest in these experiments lies in the 
attempt that is being made by them to secure a national 
standard wage, for the tendency of both courts and boards 
is to go beyond a minimum —strictly speaking. ‘The New 
Zealand experiment proves, however, that where there is no 
agreement—and there can be none—as to what is an 
absolute standard, machinery created to settle a nominal 
standard from time to time will simply necessitate constant 
demands being made for an increase in wages. Such a 
thing is futile and must break down. ‘A national standard 
wage is a chimera. 

The New Zealand Arbitration Act has been more effective 
in organising the master than the workmen, and it’ has 
therefore raised prices and rents. This | found to be pretty 
generally admitted, and is borne out by statistics. 

The Victorian Wages Boards affect only certain trades, 
and their influence upon prices is obscure. They seem to 
have improved the character of the work done. Nominally 
they only level up to recognised standards, but practically 
they try to do more, and the workers do not accept that 
limitation. Their effect upon sweating has been exaggerated, 
but they have been working under conditions which would 
yield to them a maximum beneficial result, ¢g. small 
number of workpeople affected, a market on the rise, &c. 
The statistics supplied are not fully satisfactory, and no 
thoroughly scientific examination has yet been made on 
the spot regarding the actual effects of the boards. Coghlan’s 
analysis of wages shows their effects to be only very 
moderate. My own inquiries led me to the conclusion that 
they could be applied with comparative ease under factory 
conditions, with some difficulty under home-work conditions 
and hardly at all under sweating conditions. 

Even if we agree with what I can only regard as the 
altogether overdrawn praise given to Australasian labour 
legislation by some writers, we must remember, in con- 
sidering how we.can. apply it to our own country, the 
industrial differences between us and these colonies. Par- 
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ticularly (1) the opportunities which a protective tari 
to increase nominal wages without increasing the w 
share of the national production ; (2) the small inc 
population and the simple industrial constitution 
colonies which permit them to try many experimer 
elude for a long time what is finally to be failure ; 
fact that the Australasian industrial problem is limit 
simplified by the consideration that production is 
practically exclusively for the home market ; (4) the 
opportunities of apparent success given to such cou 
boards by the greater willingness of the colonial n 
act generously to the worker, eg. courts and board 
been known to award the most extraordinary ju 
nominal wages which no judge or arbitrator wou 
think of awarding here. Wes 


BUILDING LABOURERS IN MONTREA 


An emigrant from the Brighton workhouse who w 
to Canada gives the following account of his first exp 


‘in Montreal :—‘‘I turned up running about to ad 


supplied by the Immigration Office and sought for a 
bricklayer’s labourer, and got one with Messrs. Bi 
Rexford, Ltd., contractors, St. James’s Street, Mont 
1 dol. 75 cents a day. That is the standing wa: 
unskilled labour all over Montreal and Canada ge 
There are now about 300 on the job. We are 
ing a ‘sky-scraper’ factory in St. Antoine; — 
300 hands there are not five English. They are all 
except a few niggers, four Scotch stonemasons, an 
or four English bricklayers. All the rest are 
carpenters, Italian bricklayers, mortar-makers and 
carpenters and ironworkers’ labourers. Oh, sucha 
French, Canadian, &c. I have working with me on 
dian, two Italians, two niggers, and I am serving 
and cement to the Scotch and English masons anc 
layers respectively. We start at 6.30 a.m. and | 
5.30 P.M., with only thirty minutes for dinner, so t 
work for 10% hours right off the reel with only 
hour off. It’s a pity 1 do not understand bricklay 
bricklayers get 50 cents, or 2s. 1d., per hour, makin} 
per nine-hour day; stonemasons 40 cents, or 1S < 
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a 15s. per nine-hour day; carpenters 30 cents, or 
Sd. per hour, or 11s. 3d. per day. I don’t know what the 
workers get, 7.c. the men who fix the iron pillars and 
ers, I earned last week for five days 9 dols. 60 cents, 
3s, 6d., as 1 put in some overtime, but lost a day through 
ining all day Friday. The firm keeps back two days a 
k with the new hands until they hold a week in hand.” 


COST OF PATENTS. 


1e course of a printed reply to a question by Mr. G. N. 
yes, M.P., secretary to the Amalgamated Society of 
neers, Mr. Lloyd-George says he is aware that of late 
s the Patent Office fees have yielded a considerable 
it, but at the present time, whilst the office expenses 
-apidly increasing and new duties are being thrown on 
office by the Patents and Designs Bill, he can give no 
srtaking to reduce them. He does not believe that it 
ld be to the interest of poor inventors to substitute for 
present fees those chargeable in the United States, 
*h would benefit the comparatively small number of 
essful inventors at the expense of the much larger 
ber of unsuccessful inventors, who can less afford 
yay. Mr. Lloyd-George gives a tabulated statement 
ying the comparative cost of patents in the two 
itries. In the United States the preliminary and allow- 
.fees amount to 7/, and the patent remains in force 
out further fee for seventeen years, while in the United 
sdom the fees amount to 5/. to the end of the fourth 
, at the expiration of which period a sum of 5/ must 
aid for renewal, and further renewal fees increasing by 
onually to 14/. at the end of the thirteenth year. Of 
sh patents over 65 per cent. are allowed to expire at 
snd of the fourth year, presumably because the patented 
ntion has not proved a success. On those therefore 
es paid amount to 5/7. only, as compared with 7/. in 
Jnited States. In regard to the additional 5/7. charged 
ie United Kingdom for patents renewed at the end of 
years, It may safely be assumed that only such patents 
be renewed as have met with some measure of success, 
hich case the fee is a comparatively unimportant matter 
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to the patentee. Only 4 per cent. of the British patents 
remain in force for the full term of fourteen years. 


DUST PREVENTION TESTS. 


THE judges’ committee appointed by the Roads Im- 
provement Association (Incorporated) to carry out the 
competitions for the best tar-spreading machine and the 
best preparation of tar for road purposes have made their 
awards as follows :— 

Competition for the best tar-spreading machine :—First 
prize of 100 guineas and the Association’s gold medal to 
Thomas Aitken, County Buildings, Cupar Fife, for 
“ Aitken’s patent pneumatic tar-spreaders ” ; second prize 
of 50 guineas and the Association’s silver medal to Tarspra, 
Ltd., 20 Victoria Street, London, S.W., for their “ 700-gallon 
tarspra (patent) Thornycroft motor-van.” 

Competition for the best preparation of tar for road 
purposes :—First prize of the Ballymenagh Woollen 
Factory Company’s 1oo-guinea trophy and the Association’s 
gold medal to R. S. Clare & Co., Ltd., Stanhope Street, 
Liverpool, for ‘‘ Clare’s patent tar compo.” 

These tests were carried out on May 22, 23, 24 and 
27 laston certain roads in Middlesex and Berkshire. Since 
these dates the roads have been kept under constant 
observation, and durability being an important considera- 
tion, it has not been possible to make the awards until the 
present time. 

A full report of the trials is now in course of prepara- 
tion. It is proposed to divide it into two sections—one, the 
judges’ report on the respective merits of the various 
machines and preparations of tar entered for the competi- 
tions, and the other a full and comprehensive survey of the 
whole question of the use of tar for road purposes. 

The cost of these trials was borne by the Royal 
Automobile Club and the Motor Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The judges’ committee, in addition to members 
of the Council of the Roads Improvement Associa- 
tion and others, included eight Jeading engineers and road 
surveyors, appointed after consultation with the Incor- 
porated Society of Municipal and County Engineers and the 
County Surveyors’ Society. 
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DUST-PROOF ROADS. 


THE Local Government Board has communicated to the 
Lindfield (Sussex) Parish Council a decision upon tarring 
roads to lessen the dust nuisance caused mainly by motor 
traffic, which is certain to cause consternation throughout 
East Sussex. A short time since the East Sussex County 
Council notified the rural districts of its preparedness to 
tar-spray roads if the local councils would guarantee half 
the cost. Many councils accepted the offer, Lindfield being 
among the number. A long length of road was tarred, the 
half-cost being 252 The Local Government Board has now 
written to say that it cannot see its way to sanction’the 
half-cost being made a special charge upon the parish. If 
this decision is adhered to, the individual members of the 
Council will have to refund the money. 

The decision of the Local Government Board is of con- 
siderable interest to Northamptonshire, and particularly to 
Towcester, where a point has arisen similar to that decided 
at Lindfield. 

Rural district councils are empowered ‘to delegate certain 
of their powers to parish councils, and the Towcester Rural 
District Council has adopted this course—a course which 
enables the cost of watering the roads of Towcester to be 
charged upon that parish. The introduction of the motor- 
car and the rapid development of traffic which followed 
early forced the Towcester parochial authorities to the con- 
clusion that some more effective method than watering for 
dealing with the dust nuisance was necessary, for Tow- 
cester, on the main road between London and Coventry, 
felt the full force of the motor. The Towcester Council 
therefore applied to the Northamptonshire County Council 
to make a contribution towards the spraying of the main 
road with tar. The County Council agreed to pay one-third 
of the cust, at the same time intimating that the payment 
must be considered an allowance in lieu of watering as in 
urban districts. The remaining two-thirds. became a 
separate charge on the parish of Towcester; but while 
the Towcester Sanitary Committee, which is practically 
the Towcester Parish Council, was perfectly willing 
to make a payment towards the cost of the tarring, the dis- 
trict auditor declined to sanction it on the ground that the 
Public Health Act of 1875 said nothing about road-making. 
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Following this the point was raised whether the 
might be considered as road maintenance, and the Pp 
Council of Towcester unanimously requested the Towc: 
Rural District Council to allocate two-thirds of the cd 
the parish of Towcester. . 
At the last meeting of the Northamptonshire ¢< 
Council held six weeks ago, application was made by ' 
cester, through the roads committee, for an increased ‘ 
from the Council and for an order charging the rema} 
of the parish of Towcester. The Council was advised 
neither the Towcester Parish Council nor the Rural Di: 
Council was a highway authority within the meaning a 
Act with regard to main roads, and neither body « 
legally enter into an agreement to pay the extra cost. 
sequent on the tarring. Ultimately the matter wa; 
journed in order that counsel’s opinion might be taken, 


NEW CATALOGUES. | 


We have from time to time noticed the patent wire-; 
manufactured by Messrs. Pilkington Bros., Ltd., and w 
is of great importance in preventing the spread of 
They have issued a new catalogue of their glass tiles 
slates for roofing purposes. These can be intermin 
with ordinary tiles, and great care has therefore been t; 
in faithfully representing the contours of glass pani 
corrugated glass tiles, Roman glass tiles (single and dou 
and Broseley glass tiles. There are also flat glass sl) 
which correspond with the following sizes : —Duchess, s 
imperials, small duchess, countess, viscountess, large lai 
ladies, doubles. We need not say how many occas 
present themselves in practice for the entire or pa 
use of such a roof covering. The glass tiles can 
obtained of various textures, and form most valuable 2 
tions to building materials. 


At a meeting of the Portsmouth electric-light commi 
several tenders were accepted. That of Messrs. Acton & 
amounting to 3,004/, was accepted for steam, exhaust 
water-pipes, &c.; that of the British Thomson-Hou: 
Company, amounting to 850/. 8s., for the high-ten: 
switchboard, and that of the British Electrical Transfor 
Company for six transformers at 66/. each. a 
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blished weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 
tain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £: 6s. 6d. 
business communications to the Managing Director, 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
lishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 

Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New, York. 


Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

the professions of Architecture and Civil .Engineering, 

mgements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

0., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

‘LDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


| Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
ourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 
SoutH AFRicA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


er no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 


received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


Tater than first_post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


lew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of ‘“‘ The Architect,” Imperial Buila- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


Lonpon.—Oct. 14.—The Acton District Council invite 
architects who have been in practice for at least seven 
years to send in to Mr. Wm. Hodson, clerk, 242 High Street, 
Acton, W., before Oct. 14, designs for erection of the pro- 
posed Council offices, at a cost not exceeding 18,o00/. An 
assessor will be appointed, and premiums of 100 guineas, 
50 guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs 
selected by the Council after their consideration of the 
assessor's award. Particulars can be obtained upon the 
payment of tos. 6d. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—Sept. 3.—For construction of an under- 
ground convenience in High Street, adjoining the county 
police station. Mr. F. C. Uren, surveyor, Municipal Build- 
ings, Aldershot. 

ALTON.—Sept. 5.—For erection of a petty sessional 
court at Alton, Hants. Deposit 2/.2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, 
county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

AMBLE.—Sept. 23.—For erecting County school to accom- 
modate 220 scholars. at Amble, Northumberland. Deposit 
2/. 2s. Mr. C. Williams, secretary, Pearl Buildings, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

ANNFIELD PLAIN.—Sept. 5.—For erection and completiong 
of house and shop at Annfield Plain, Durham: Mr. Thomas 
H. Murray, architect and surveyor, Consett. 

BARNSLEY.—Aug. 31.—For erection of twenty dwelling- 
houses and outbuildings off Jumble Lane. Messrs. Senior 
& Clegg, architects, 15 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BEDFIELD. — Sept. 9.—For enlargement of Bedfield 
Voluntary school. Mr. Charles Ling, Bedfield, Framling- 
ham, Suffolk. 

BEVERLEY.—Sept. 4.—For alterations to Norwood House, 
Mr. B. S. Jacobs, architect, Lincoln’s Inn Buildings, 
Bowlalley Lane, Hull. 
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BexuitL.—For erection of town hall extension. Mr. 


Henry Ward, architect, 8 Bank Buildings, Hastings. 


BirMINGHAM.—Sept. 1o.—For erection of 
stores. Deposit 1/4 1s. The Secretary, H.M. 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 


BRrADFoRD.—Sept. 2.—For forming movable floor over 
swimming pond at the Leeds Road “District Baths. The 
City Architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street, Brad- 
ford. 

Burstem.—Aug. 31.—For rebuilding the coal stores wall 


at Longport Gasworks. Mr. Edward ‘Jones, engineer and 
manager, the Gas Offices, Longport. 


telegraph 
Office of 


CHESTER.—Sept. 16.—For public elementary school for 
600 boys and girls, to be erected in Love Street. Deposit 
12. Mr. H. Beswick, architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 


CHISLEHURST.—Sept. 16.—For erection of Council school 
to accommodate 300 children in the Lower Borough, Chisle- 
hurst, Kent. Deposit 141s. Mr. Fras. W. Crook, secretary, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


CovENTRY.— Sept. 9.—For erection of buildings at Foles- 
hill works, comprising boiler-house, 54 feet by 48 feet 
6 inches by 17 feet high ; chimney, 120 feet high ; hydraulic 
power-house, 40 feet by 20 feet by 22 feet high ; electric 
power-house, 45 feet by 24 feet by 22 feet high ; exhauster 
house, 45 feet by 32 feet by 22 feet high; underground 
liquor tank, 40 feet by 30 feet by 13 feet a inches deep, for 
the gas committee. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. Fletcher W. 
Stevenson, engineer and general manager, Gasworks, 
Coventry. 


Dorney.—Aug. 31.—For supply of materials and labour 
for the erection of stabling at the Manor Farm, Dorney, for 
the Slough U. D. C. Deposit 24 The Town Surveyor’s 
Office, 1 Mackenzie Street, Slough. 


Go.tcar.—Sept. 4.—For erection of an eight-stall mistal 
at Drummer Lane Farm. Mr. Arthur Shaw, architect, 
Golcar, Yorks. 


GrimsBy.—Sept. 9.—For erection of a golf club pavilion 
on a site at Sea Road, Humberstone. Mr. Herbert C. 
Scaping, architect, Court Chambers, Grimsby. 


VELCUMITE 


HrysHam Harsour.—Sept. 7.—For erection of sawmj 
Messrs. Harrison, Hall & Moore, architects, 73 Chur 
Street, Lancaster. 

Huri.—Aug. 31.—For building brick wall at back of s 
Andrew’s Dock branch premises, also corrugated ir 
roofing with skylight. The Manager, St. Andrew’s Dock, 


IRELAND.—Sept. 5.—For erection and completion of 
Crown post office at Monaghan, co. Monaghan. Depo: 
14, Messrs. W. H. Stephens & Sons, surveyors, 13 Doneg; 
Square, N., Belfast. 


ee ae Sept. 7.—For structural additions and alte 
tions, and also for sanitary plumbingwork and wat 
supply, to the Manse, Milford, co. Donegal. Mr. T. Stewa 
Milford. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 10.—For enlargement and improyeme 
of manse, Seskinore Presbyterian church, Omagh. R 
W. J. M’Askie, B.A., Manse, Seskinore, Omagh. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 25.—For building boot factory a 
warehouse, also shops and dwelling-houses, at Castle G; 
Corner and Waterloo Street, Londonderry. Mr. Patrick 
Elliott, architect, Exchange Buildings, Castle Street, Lond 
derry. 


LANCASTER.—Sept. 3.—For alterations to shop on Wo 
ville. Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster. 
LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT.—Sept. 14.— For erection of a Cour 
school. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county survey 
The Castle, Winchester. 
Lonpon.—Sept. 1.—For erection and completion 
Bible Christian chapel to seat 1,050, together with a bk 
of classrooms and other buildings at the corner of H 
Road, South Tottenham, N. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. W. Bed 
Rees, architect, 3 Dumfries Place, Cardiff. 
Lonpon.—Sept. 4.—For alterations and additions to 
hot-water supply apparatus for certain blocks at the West 
Fever hospital, Seagrave Road, Fulham, S.W. Deposit 
Mr. W. T. Hatch, the Metropolitan Asylums Boz 
Embankment, London, EG 
Lonpon. —Sept. 5.—For general internal alteratic 
cleaning, painting, papering and repairs to be effected 
11 Ampthill Square, and for exterior cleaning to front 
10 and exterior cleaning and painting to front of 11 Au 
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uare, N.W., for the St. Pancras Board of Guardians. Mr. 
fred A. Millward, clerk, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 


Lonpon.—Sept. 12.—For erection of a day-room and 
rkshed at St. George’s workhouse, Mint Street, SE. 
posit 54 Mr. Arthur J. Wade, architect, 104 Harvist 
ad, Kilburn, N.W. 

MACCLESFIELD.—Sept. 3.—For erection of a laboratory at 
‘Macclesfield sewage works, Butley. The Borough Sur- 
ror, Lown Hall, Macclesfield. 

MANCHESTER. — Sept. 4.— For erection of an infants 
ool and for alterations and additions to existing Southall 
eet Municipal school, Cheetham. Deposit 2/.2s. Educa- 
1 Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 


MippLEsBROUGH.—Sept. 5.—For extensions and altera- 
is to the Hugh Bell schools. Messrs. J. M. Bottomley, 
1 & Wellburn, architects, 28 Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 


NorTH SHIELDS.—Sept. 9.—For erection and completion 
the West End police station, Lawson Street. Deposit 
2s, Mr. John F. Smillie, borough surveyor, Tynemouth. 
PENDLETON.— Aug. 31.—For erection of a bridge in the 
age of Pendleton, near Clitheroe. Mr. T. Rawcliffe, 
veyor, Bradhurst, Aighton, near Whalley. 


PoRTHCAWL.—Sept. 2—For erecting a public sanitary 
venience at John Street. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. R. W. 
es, surveyor, Council Offices, Porthcawl. 

RICHMOND.—Sept. 6.—For construction of about 220 
ds of 9-inch brick wall and about 385 yards of 9-inch 
irf wall, surmounted with wrought-iron railing, together 
1entrance gates, around the proposed recreation ground 
ttmg on North Sheen. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. J. H. 
srley, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey. 


St. THomas.—Sept. 11.—For construction of a block of 
‘mending rooms, caretaker’s rooms and offices ad- 


ing at Buller Road, St. Thomas, Exeter. Messrs. 
tkey’s Banking Company, Exeter. 
dcorLanD.—Sept. 2.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 


\terer, plumber and painter and glazier’s work of altera- 
§ and additions to Cove public school, for the Nigg School 
td. Mr. Geo. Bennett Mitchell, architect, 148 Union 
‘et, Aberdeen. 


ScoTLanp.—Sept. 2.—For mason, joiner, slater, plumber, 
plasterer, smith and heatingwork of a school to be erected 


at Blackhall. Mr. John Watson, architect, 24 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh. 


SCOTLAND. — Sept. 5.— For mason, carpenter, slater, 
plaster and painter’s work of gamekeeper’s cottage at 
Doonie Hall, Rothes. Mr. J Grant Smith, Seafield Estates 
Office, Elgin. 

ScoTLAND.—Sept. 7.—For mason, joiner, slater, plasterer 
and plumber’s work of proposed school and teacher’s house 
at Rhunahaorine, for the Killean and Kilchenzie School 


Board. Mr. Neil Maccallum, clerk, Lochend House, 
Campbeltown. 


SCUNTHORPE.—Sept. 19.—For erection of a higher ele- 
mentary school and pupil-teachers’ centre at Scunthorpe, 
Lincs. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street 
Chambers, Lincoln. 


SMALLTHORNE.—Sept. 14.—For extensions at Bradeley 
Council school, Smallthorne, Staffs. Additional accom- 
modation provided about 468 places. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. 


Graham Balfour, director of education, County Education 
Offices, Stafford. 


SOUTHEND-oN-SEA:—Sept. 5.—For provision and erection 
of shelters on Southchurch Parade. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. 
E. J. Elford, borough engineer, Southend-on-Sea. 

SOUTHERY.—Sept. 6.—For erection of proposed new 
cloak-rooms and outbuildings at the Southery school. 
Deposit 2/. 2s.. Mr. H. J. Green, architect, Castle Meadow, 
Norwich, and Paradise Chambers, King’s Lynn. 

SUNDERLAND.—Sept. 4.—For erection of a new hospital 
for children at High Barnes. - Deposit 12. 1s. - Mr. Thomas 
Robinson, secretary, Infirmary Offices, Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. 

SWALWELL.—Sept. 10.—For alteration of existing pre- 
mises and erection of new shop, warehouses, &c. at- Market 
Lane. Deposit 1/ 1s. The Swalwell Co-operative Society. ° 

Tiverton.—Sept. 9.—For erection of a galvanised iron 
shed for their disinfecting cart at Tiverton and District hos- 
pital. Mr. J. Follett Pugsley, clerk, Tiverton. 


Uxsripce.—Sept. 4.—For erection of following blocks of 
buildings, for Joint Hospital Board, viz. hospital ward 


DRO-EXTRACTORS| Hook 


z= é (Regd.) 
F 7 200 Schools. 
200,000 
| Hooks in use. 
| Sole Makers : le 
q Brookes&Co. | 9 . 
Ltd., be 

4 Cateaton St., 


Manchester, 


(NEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
\CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER wELL.—— 
ine CATALOGUES FREE, i " 
‘BRAITH & WINTON 
)NERAL CONTRACTORS for all kinds of 
'RUCTIVE and DECORATIVE WORK in 
alld FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


tractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. 


ELECTRIC [si] 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 
fe) 


Y » . 
y Lj ) 


IN 
ILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


rE) 


‘Pulsometer! 


Steam Pump. 


FS 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE GRIP 


MAKE THE BEST 
AND CHEAPEST 


Will dirty and gritty water. 
ROOF OF THE DAY pay het abe Some ate 


Has no moving parts except the 
valves. 

Needs no skilled attention. 

Will work suspended by a chain; 


12 sizes in stock. 


On Sale or Hire, 


Write for List No. 107. 


For full descrip- 
five Catalogue,ad- 
dress the Patentee 


LONDON : 
Offices & Showrooms, 
61 & 63 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


HARD D. BATCHELOR, 


and Consulting Well Engineer. ge Tie 
ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. a 4 


8 585 GR 
WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. stn i a, READING: 
Lareest Steam Wewt-Bormna Toots In THE KINGDOM. te Ly, & Works, 
LONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. 


VICTORIA STREET, LONDON: and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. Ride ES ue aE, 
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block, observation ward block, administrative block, and 
laundry and disinfector block at their hospital, Kingston 
Lane, Hillingdon, Uxbridge, Middlesex, together with 
works of drainage, roadmaking, fencing, &c. Deposit 3/. 3s. 
Mr. William L. Eves, architect, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 

Wates.—Aug. 31.—For erection of a chapel, vestry and 
classrooms, Llwynypia. Mr. R.S. Griffiths, M.5.A., archi- 
tect and surveyor, Tonypandy. 

Wates.—Aug. 31.—For erection of offices at Maesteg. 
Deposit 14. 1s. Mr. J. P. Gibbon, Mining Offices, Maesteg. 

Wates.—Aug. 31.—The Council of University College 
of North Wales is prepared to receive the names of firms 
willing to tender for the proposed college buildings. Mr. 
J. E. Lloyd, M.A., secretary and registrar, University Col- 
lege of North Wales, Bangor. 

Wa.es.—Sept. 3.—For erection of twelve or more houses 
at Quakers’ Yard. Mr. William Dowdeswell, architect, 
Treharris. 

Wates.—Sept. 4.—For erection of fifty cottages at Kenfig 
Hill, near Pyle. Mr. Thomas Gibb, architect, Post Office 
Chambers, Port Talbot. 

Wates.—Sept. 5.—For erection of a dwelling-house at 
Vaynor. Mr. R. Cound Jenkins, architect and surveyor, 
Cefn Coed. 

Wates.—Sept. 6.—For erection of ninety-one cottages, 
more or less, at the option of the club, for the Ynysfaio 
No. 1 Building Club, Treherbert. Mr. J. Rees, architect, 
Pentre. 

Wates.—Sept. 7.—For erection of a police-station at 
Whitchurch, near Cardiff. The Glamorgan County Council 
Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 


Tue Board of Education have drawn the attention of the 
Sheffield education committee to the apparent need of pro- 
viding additional accommodation in the district of Hills- 
borough and Malin Bridge. The matter was referred to the 
building sub-committee, who are recommending that an 
infant department, for the accommodation of 400 children, 
be erected on the unappropriated portion of the Malin 
Bridge school site, and that Messrs. Potter & Sandford be 
iustructed to prepare plans. 


MARTIN EARLE & 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., bra 
(30,00€ tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NA TAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eigh 
ction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, 
MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BI 
in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from 


nd of CEMENT is extensively used in the constru 


TENDERS. 
BRADWALL. 


‘Aue. 30, 1907 


For erection of schoolroom, alterations, &c., at Reformat 


Messrs. A. Price & Sons, architects, Sandbach. 


Skeet. : t ; : 
Edwards. ‘ : . ; : ‘a 
Dickenson & Roden ‘ ; . - 445 
Jackson, Ltd. . . ; : ; k Rete Ge 
Picxstock & RoyLr, Holmes Chapel (accepted) 394 
CAERGWRLE. 

For erection of store. Mr. C. D. RutTeEr, architect, Wrexh 
Probert . ; 3 f : . £871 
Jones“, ; : ; G f , oe 
Woolley . ; : : : é . es 
Davies Bros. . ‘ : : ; : Pe A, 
Jones & Son, Johnstown, Ruabon (accepted he 


CHERTSEY. 
For making-up Wheatash Road, Addlestone Moor. 


Hebburn : . £542 
Kavanagh : ; ; : d : - 348 
Hoffmann : : : ; : - «gaa 
Jackson . : , . : ag aye <8 
Free & Son . ; : : ; ; 305 
Eley : : : ’ ; : Merk 
Wheeler . : , 5 : : é . oe 
Franks : : ; ‘ j ‘ +1 ae 
Knicut & Son, Chertsey (accepted ) : 2545 
Norris eee ; ; fs «eae 


CHESHAM. 


For private street works, including 
kerbing, channelling and fencing, 
Mr. Percy C. Dormer, engineer. 


750 


(om We a Ba ¢ Ul oe Eo} 


Ic 


I 


a IS ae | 


metalling, grave 
in Severall’s Ave 


Green & Co. . ; : : ; . £998 1 
Mead & Son . ; P ; : : » 9OCm 
Lee: : : : 966. 


FREE & Son, Maidenhead (accepted ) 


CO., Ltd. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


| ROCHESTER KEN 
LONDON OFFICE. {$9 QUEENVITORA 9 
ee 


t Years in succession). 
KEYHAM BOCKYARDS E) 


Estimates for large or small quantities on apr 


Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulter 


THE BRISTOL — 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


2T 


14,NARROW PLAIN. BRIST 


Teie. No. 2141. 


ERRAZZO 


NCENT ROBER 


CHERRY ROW, — 


LEED: 


* 
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ERITH. 


yr erection of police station. 


Mr. J. Dixon Butter, Sur- 


EPPING—continued. 
Contract 2. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


yeyor to the Metropolitan Police. Quantities by Messrs. ase ae ; 
THURGOOD, Son & CuIDGEY, architects. Glendinning 205 0 Oo 
Graham & Co. -49,919 0 Oo Stewart . 194 16 II 
‘Thomas & Edge . 9,900 0 oO W. &C. French 1504.0) 0 
Lascelles & Co. See ono wae & Co. T57 -On%O 
ee Wardro 3 ubbard POS 0 2 0 
Harris P 9937 0” A) Foster.& Son SAeENOUN O.,-O 
Holloway Bros. 9:793 9 O Winch A 180 0 oOo 
Higgs & Hill 9,764 0 O Stevens & Sons 5797.0. <.0 
Kent 9,703.9 oO wae ais ) Ze °o Oo 
Son owlin & Sons 1O7er Ao. th 
_ % 910 59 Yo  AATbiffen & Sons ; 5 : 152 14 0 
y . 9,661 0 oO Canine 
Lovatt, Ltd. . 88 , Pumas 3: 
ovatt, 9,300 II oO Jennings Ati. pe O 
Ansell . : ; 9,300 0 O Hyde & Co. s2001 0nd 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. 266 0 oO Stevens & Sons 298 o oO 
F. & H. F. Higgs . 9,144 0 0 Linn & Co. 2651. 0.26 
Godson & Son 8.955 o o| Foster & Son . aSiiedo 
Stewart . 2I7T Abs 3 
Winch : 292 Or, O 
Cowlin & Sons 270 42 
EPPING. Whiffen & Sons wes I 
or (1) laying new system of drains with sanitary appli- Woop (accepted) 250 10 oO 
ances ; (2) sundry alterations at workhouse. Mr. H. W. & C. French 2490 0 0 
Too ey, urchitect, Buckhurst Hill. Glendinning 220%)£945,0 
} Hubbard : . : ‘ 1978.0 4 0 
Contract 1. GOSFORTH. 
Hyde & Co.. “41, 050 o o| For various improvement works. Mr. G. NELson, sur- 
Jennings 979 17 oO veyor. 
Glendinning 895.070 Shannon Bite: 046 18 2 
Stewart 870 oO 10 Dixon. 9,300 II II 
Hubbard 799 5 0 Reavell S720 oN 
Stevens & Sons . ZO le Om. O Thompson . 3, P21 eae 
Cowlin & Sons 2 Ame Ooms Simpson 7,988 17 6 
Foster & Son 699 0 O Coxon & Sons 7,885.19 *1 
Winch . ‘ 691 0 O McKinnon.. vei S7BeIOL 5 
jinn & Co. . : Gykt ono Edgar . ~fean7,003013. 6 
Whiffen & Sons . G50°TS 6 W. Robson. ee GEA 0. 25 
‘French . : Bho, . O McLaren 7.5500 4. 6 
Woop, Bee? Epping (accep (accepted ) PEQETOr Or! = Pr }. ROBSON, Newcastle-on- -Tyne (accepted) W455 07 7 
LIGHTNING 
) N AG WDE & (RQ), ousnttiss .t1nHocRAPHED CON ENG 


. (LIMITED) 


ROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


f of every description. 


‘5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
_ FETTER LANE, E.C. 


am, ** Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


wrugated. Galvanised 
a es soe iene detects: over 


“itable for outbuildings and fences; for immediate sale 
ae full details on application SERRATING cheaply 


NEW HAY BARNS FROM £22. 
Dept. 14. 


IN ATTWOOD REEVE, Stony Stratford. 


\Irchitects, 'Engineers, Builders, &Ce 


'TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
ACK LINE PRINTS. 


ent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
Method of Perspective. 
Write for particulars free. 


E.STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 


18 Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
(811 Hop. Telegrams, ‘“‘ Tribrach, London.” 


OOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 
DECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
PRESSED ED Smooth-faced { , 7 Trade Mark: 


. HARTSHILIg 


SI TSHILL BR BRICK AND TILE co. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago 
&re as good now as when first fixed. 2 


METCHIM 


and 32 CLEMENT’S 


her, 1s. 


& SON, 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 


LANE, E.C. 


Telephone No. 434 Westminster., 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, , 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


“FURSE, 


Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post7d.3 | Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Leat ‘Lelegrams, 


NOTTINGHAM.” 


Telephone: 
No. 238 
BRIXTON; 


We hold an enormous assortment of SANITARY APPLIANCES, DRAINAGE FITTINGS, and TESTING MACHINES, 
BATHS, LAVATORIES, SINKS, CLOSETS, and URINALS, and all kinds of BRAss Work. 


We can fit out buildings to any size, and, having.a staff of competent plumbers, can quote for fitting up 


in any part of the World. 


Specialists in Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water penes 


Send all Enquiries to HYGIENIC WORKS, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, -S.W. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAFPHED. 
Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
Nos. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 


Telephone, No. 5 


551 Victoria. 
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HARWICH. 
For alterations at the Esplanade boys’ school. 
Roper 4 : . ; ; L480 0,10 
Beaumont, jun. 22610700 
SAUNDERS, Dovercourt (accepted ) BIS O10 


HULL. 
For alterations and additions to the Blenkin Street school. 
Mr. J. H. Hirst, city architect, Hull. 


NORFOLK. 


For alterations and additions to Ingoldisthorpe school 
Norfolk. Mr. Herzert J. GREEN, architect and diocesa 
surveyor. 


Chambers & Son . £600 0 
Riches : . 586 9 
Shanks, Chatteris and Hunstanton (accepted . 

conditionally) , . 533 0 


Simpson & Son . £804 8 9] For restoration of tower and newturret stair at Holt Churel 
Jackson & Son TTR LO eno Norfolk. Mr. Hersert J. GREEN, architect and diocesa 
Goates . 749 0 0 surveyor. 
Houlton & Son 735° 32-19 Baker & Co. -4961 4 
Harper 728 12 0] Chapman Be ete 823. 0 
Southern 699. 2 9 Smitheon 752° 0 
SINGLETON, Hull (accepted ) 659 15 8 Shanks, Chatteris atid. Hunstanton (accepted 
KENDAL. conditionally) . : : . 689 0 
For erection of the Carnegie library. Mr. T. FReEpk. 
PENNINGTON, Se atom Heath, W. NUNEATON. 
ccepted tenders. 3 Y 
Pennington, walling, mason and slater + $2,850 0 50 Ret Te coe pan &e., Abbey siiee 
E. & A. Nelson, carpenter and joiner . 1,080 0 O Barry ; £848 6 
Steel & Co., plasterer R i 269 19 O Bean 3 768 14 
Parsons plumber : 199 8 oO : 
aF. ; Holloway 137 
Brown, painter and glazier . ; LOIGE01 70 Ball 733 0 
MACCLESFIELD. Harper 715 18 
For erecting an infectious diseases hospital, Moss Lane. Jewell 696 7 | 
Mr. C. W. Sruzsss, borough engineer, Macclesfield. Macdonald . 692 Oo 
Quantities by Mr. JABEZ Wricnt. PALMER, Leicester (accepted Ne: 677 9 
Bradburn & Sons 3 : iL1)582°.0 50 
Bulls ; 1,420°14.°°2 
E. & A. Frith 1,376 0 0 A a 
Simpson & Son, Wacclecheld (accepted) 1,216 15 oO For street works in Abbot Street, Craigie. Mr. Rose 
MORLEY. M’KiLLop, burgh surveyor. 
’ ; A. & J. Faill ; ee 15 
For erection of warehouse at Deanfield Mills. Messrs. Fraser 612 
T. A. Butrery & S. B. Birps, architects, Morley. Dick : f é : ; 538 9° 
Accepted tenders. W. Wilson Z ‘ : 522 a 
Spensley, Morley, mason 4700 14 II Lothians Quarry Co. 5 531 16 | 
Furness, Morley, joiner . 5 651 0.0 Brunton & Sons 531 16 | 
Iredale & Son, Birstall, plasterer , 96 8 Io McAndrew 508 


Kellett, Morley, slater : ; : 
Stokes, Morley, plumber : 3 5 Se Be MOS 


PSIONE & WOOD CARVING & 
BESSY PLHSTER WORK: [ON DON. s: 


Telephone 
{2553 MOP . 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. 
Agents for— 


DUROLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent substitute for 
glass, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands extremes of 


heat and cold. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W, 


: EAJsE , = Sones | 


Neilson 
Shaw 


502 3 
499 16 


TELEPHONE 23555H 


\AMBERWEL! 


FOR ALL CLIMAT 
WATER-PROOF. 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PI 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for Damp Walls. 


CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove opaque roofing, a non-conductor, and cheap and ex 
substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &c. 


Established 1 


CONCRETE FLAGE 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE 


NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
SIMILAR APPEARANCE. 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER / 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRES 
NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. E 
SQUARE THROUGHOUT: 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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PERTH—continued. 
Leith, jun. 


. £479 ToT C 
J. Wilson & Co. Be 44Geis. ia 
Martin & Macfarlane enc ty 
Brannigan Bros. & Co. FES aloe 
Taylor Bros. aise 
D. & R. Taylor 405 13 6 


PLYMOUTH. 


r the reinstatement of the portion of the workhouse 
damaged by fire, for the Guardians. Messrs. THorNELY 
& Rooke, architects, Plymouth. 


Yearn Bros. . . 44,150 0 Oo 
Andrews 2° °3,900-":0.0 
(revan. : ‘ 3,803 0 Oo 
Nakeham Bros. . 3,789 0 oO 
ethick Bros. 27 a Ore 
3tanbury . 35773 9 O 
apthorn & Co. 3,668 o o 
‘inch . : 3,650 0 Oo 
-aynter : : 31521; 400 
‘ockerell & Son . 2497 9°00 
mith & Son 3459 0 O 
jtevenson & Co. . 3,360 0 Oo 
“urpin . : : 3,344 0 0 
ethbridge & Son 3,298 Oo Oo 
fatcham & Co. 35246 0 O 
3lake , ‘ : : 2 2, 100r 7 Giro. 
<oBeRTS, Ltp., Plymouth (accepted ) 3,098 oO Oo 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
* private street works. Mr. E. J. Exrorp, borough 


surveyor. 
Darnley Road. 

guxton &* Jenner : ; , PAC aloo eG 

les : : : ‘ ? 140 0 O 

30ROUGH ENGINEER (accepted ) Lisson 0 
Cliff Gardens. 

Sorough Engineer ; ; 925.-°0).0 

les : 3 62050 FO 

juxton & Jenner ; ; as : G109-5-55 

’arsons & Parsons, Ilford (accepted) . 864 O11 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA—continued. 


Cliff Road. 
Iles : : : : : 41,270 0 oO 
Borough Engineer 1i256™.0% 0 
Buxton & Jenner. ° : 1,253: 18 o 
Parsons & Parsons (accepted) . L237 ese 2 3 
Hillcrest Road. 
Parsons & Parsons : : Zaye) 14 
Borough Engineer iy bo a a 
Buxton & Jenner. : : ; ee 2d ak 3 
ILEs (accepted) : : ! ; Bee 2S0U 05-0 
Hainault Avenue. 
Buxton & Jenner. 1,169 Q, 0 
Parsons & Parsons I,I59 0 O 
Borough Engineer Lis 85 020 
ILEs (accepted) LES 5 .:02K0 
Honiton Road. 
Borough Engineer 6255100 
Parsons & Parsons 594 Io 3 
Buxton & Jenner. sor 8 8 
ILEs (accepted ) 580 0 Oo 
Rayleigh Avenue. 
Iles F 7652 0..0 
Buxton & Jenner. ’ 754 II Il 
Borough Engineer e : 745 0 0 
Parsons & Parsons (accepted PAQUET T 
Southview Drive. 
Buxton & Jenner. 830 6 6 
Parsons & Parsons $22 11.6 
Borough Engineer 820 0 Oo 
ILEs (accepted ) 820 0 Oo 
Palmerston Road. 
Parsons & Parsons sourz. 2 
Iles ; / 3 7 OO 
Buxton & Jenner, ; ‘ : TOaas 3 
BoroucH ENGINEER (accepted k wear O_O 


All Kinds of 


CTURAL & ORNAMENTAL 
RONWORK. 


1& DAVIDSON, Lid., Carrick Foundry, 
STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


a0 US 


INSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 
{OOFING, STORAGE TANKS. 


TON SON & CO., Ltd., LEEDS, 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


The 
RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., 


LTD., 


34 Emerald Street, 


London, W.C. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
~ GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


Contractors to the West Ham Borough Council, etc. 


Telephonel: 
11058 Central. 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE, 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Bases, 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried by 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 


Se  .|{GONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


|. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


‘TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Urers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
alls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 

Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
ant gns of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


NT EE 


W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Msulting and Practical Scientist in 
ENTILATION and. HEATING. 


The “ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 


and Smoke Trouble. 


and Slow Combustion Swinging 


ret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, ce. 
* JINGO”” Chimney Pots and 
“ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 

4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 

LONDON, E.C. 


Fitted with ] } 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower || 


W. & J. OAKES, 
Anchor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 
Telephone No. 583. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to } 
CHAS.WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘6 EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 


Adapted to any style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address : 
“Ventilator, Halifax.” 
Tel. No.: 81 Y. 


Read. No. 321,531. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD,, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 
STEELand IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 


ROOF Se STEEL 
PRINCIPALS ~ \ JOISTS. 
and 


| AWS 
AZ 1S 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


BOULTON & PAUL, in. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, . NORW‘CH. | 
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SWINDON. 
For alterations and additions at the White Hart inn, 


Stratton Cross Roads, near Swindon, for Messrs. 
T. & J. Arkell. Messrs. DrEw & Sons, architects, 
Swindon. 
Looker . j : E . 5258 70% 
Chick, Carden & Co., Ltd. 23572050 
Spackman & Co. . § : 5 213, .Oe00 
TypEMAN Bros., Swindon (accepted ) 205 04-0 


SURREY. 
For erection of London and South-Western Railway service 


orphanage. Mr. W. E. Trevenna, architect, South 
Farnborough. 
Hucues, Wokingham (accepted ) ee LI91 29% 20110 


TAMWORTH. 


For laying about 2,600 yards of pipe sewers in various roads 
in the parish of Wilnecote, with manholes and other 
incidental works. Mr. Henry J. CLarson, engineer, 


Tamworth. 
Trentham PAT513'4 10520 
«Mason .. 2 lg 8 MALO 
Wilmott ; ‘ : ; ; 1,189 10 8 
Lock, Andrew & Price. : : TEA? Apo 
o Palmer .: 5 : : 5 1,125.10.,:0 
; Musson ; : 1,060 10 Oo 
-eSmith &-Co. . 993 4 6 
; Dean & Son . 935 :8°476 
Bennett — ; 5 : he , 921 0:0 
Brebner:& Co... s\. : 5 ; . 4905. 16526 
- Mitchell.& Son . 3 ; ; ones S682 0 
_ Holmes. ; : ‘ : : 5 TON saa 
Price, Wilnecote, Tamworth (accepted) 746 18 8 
WHITLEY BAY. 
For extension of marine promenade, Whitley Bay. Mr. 
Jouw» Moore, surveyor. 
. Thompson Bros. . . £1,919 15 -6 
Simpson l303uageee 
Millar. ; 1,235 10.115 


__..Gray, Whitley (accepted ) nid 200 AO 


YARDLEY. 


For erection of school in Church Road. 
WuitrHousE & Son, Birmingham (a¢- 


cepted ) . £13,973 0 
WALKLEY. : 
For alterations at Council school. Mr. H. L. Patersc 
architect. fee 
J. & H. WueEeEn (accepted) . : ; - 525130 
WIMBORNE. 
For additions to Victoria cottage hospital. Mr. Watr 
Joun FLETCHER, architect. - 
SInith- en : f 2 . : ; - 4314 5 
Norman Bros. . 272 


Coss, West Borough, Wimborne (accepted ) . > 25 eau 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE have received from the Carron Company their ne 
list of Gas-heated Steam’ Radiators. The blocks are w 
reproduced and sizes and prices are plainly given. T 
Carron Company will be pleased to forward a copy toa 
architect, builder, or contractor on application. 

Messrs. Lirton, Lrp, have placed a contract wi 
Messrs. Farnham, Ltd., of Caxton House, Westminster, 
treat the whole of the extensive frontage of their City Ro 
premises by the Farnham patent sand-blast process, whi 
will restore the stone and brickwork to their original ton 
The process being entirely a dry one, this result is acco 
plished without the slightest injury to the fabric. | 

Tue Bexhill patent casement window was late 
described in connection with the Building Exhibitic 
We have now to announce that Messrs. Campbell, Smi 
& Co., Ltd., have secured the sole license fog its sale a 
manufacture. They will be. pleased to send the full si 
details of joinery on receipt of order for the fittings, 
quote for the complete window if desired. Any furth 
information will be sent by post following receipt 
inquiries. Working models can be seen at their pi 
mises, 25 Newman Street, W. 


“Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 


in its finish and extremely durable. 


value. 


Write for our elaborate booklet, ‘‘MODERN BATHROOMS.” 
also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns, 
for Booklet No. 6, post free.on application to Dept. F,, 


Standard Sanitary Mig. Co. - 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, £.C. 


Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures thé maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with @Stamdard” Ware greatly increases property 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO,, | 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHI 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, ant 
kinds of Builders and Contra 
6s Ironwork. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUA 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAI 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centur 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CH 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JoHN ROOK. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KET 


Faldo’s Asphal 


————— Unsurpassed for ——— 
Horizontal and Vertical Damp Course 


The Best Material for a; 
Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cows 
Coach-houses, &C: 

Sap \ No. 9169 Gerr 


: Telephone 
CONTRACTOR TO ESTABLIS 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. as ~ 1651. 
Every description of alte laid and sup: 


THOMAS FALDO & ‘CO. LTD.; H 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strant 
ae Works: Rotherhithe. a 


APPLY -TO— gro 
T. M. GARDINE! 
Burford Works; 
HODDESDON, HERTS 
ee 


Contractor to H.M. Govern" 
India Office, &¢. ~ 


English and Swedish Design® 
Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and Plans 


Ask 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


\r a meeting of the Dundee tramway committee last 
yeek contracts were allocated for the tramway extension to 
Jownfield. For the construction of the roadway the tender 
f Mr. David Horsburgh, Dundee, was accepted ; for tie 
ars, that of Messrs. Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss ; that for rails, 
£ Messrs. MacLellan & Co., Glasgow; and for points and 
rossings, that of the Hadfield Company, Ltd. For the 
yerhead and electrical equipment, the contracts were 
llocated as follows :—The Forest City Electrical Company ; 
je British Insulated and Helsby Company, Ltd.; the 
loa Iron Company; and the British Insulated Cables 
company. 

Art West Hartlepool on the roth inst. the General Electric 
‘yamway Company, Ltd., were summoned for causing an 
mnoyance by using four cars that. clattered. Mr. Matthew 
Tarrison, who defended, asked the town clerk to agree to 
‘n adjournment to enable the company to put the cars right. 
‘he town clerk consented, but intimated that even though 
ae cars were put right, he must, if the Corporation thought 
t, come there at the end of that period. He suggested that 
je cars should be taken off the line altogether, and that the 
thole stock should be lubricated twice daily, instead of 
nee. 

A Locat GovernMENT Boarp inquiry was held at 
‘oventry on the 15th inst. by Mr. H. S. Bidwell into an 
pplication of the Corporation to borrow a further sum of 
7,000/. for the purposes of their electricity undertaking. 
: was stated the amount formed part of a larger scheme, 
ie present plant being insufficient to meet the demands for 
lectric energy. It transpired, too, that in one month last 
mmter the department had applications for about 3,000 
orse-power motors. There was no opposition to the 
pplication. 

THE control of the Puebla Tramway Light and Power 
iompany has been acquired by a London syndicate headed 
y Sir Weetman Pearson, of S. Pearson & Son. The 
"ansaction involves the consolidation of the interests of the 
inglo-American Electric Company with those of the Puebla 
ramway Light and Power Company, all the properties of 
ie former company, including its developed water-power 
Jant near the city of Puebla, having been conveyed to the 


| 
latter company. 


Sir Weetman Pearson has been elected 
president, and Dr. F. S. Pearson will remain on the board 
of directors for some time. 


VARIETIES. 


AN agitation has been started in East Anglia to remove 
growing ivy from churches, on the ground that it not only 
hides much beautiful architecture, but endangers the 
stability of the structure. 

THE Solihull District Council have accepted an offer from 
Mr. J. Silcock to give expert advice upon the proposed 
Shirley sewage scheme, the estimated cost of which is 
38,000/., at a fee of 100 guineas and travelling expenses. 

A start will soon be made with the erection of the 
buildings for next year’s International Exhibition in Edin- 
burgh, but there will be deviations from the original plans. 
The chief alteration affects the concert hall, which is to be 
removed from the other buildings, and thus avoid any 
noisy interruption of the music. It was intended originally 
to erect the concert hall immediately in front of the centre 
of the main industrial-hall building. The plan now shows 
the buildings in the form of a quadrangle. 

A DEPARTURE from the usual procedure was taken last 
week by the Oldham Medical Officer of Health, who sum- 
moned the firemen at Galliway Mill, as well as the firm of 
James Greaves, Ltd., who own it. The offence was the 
emission of black smoke, and the firemen were charged 
with using the mill’s furnace when it was not in a condition 
to consume the smoke. Against Thomas Walsh, an assistant 
fireman, it was alleged that at the time the observations were 
taken he was under the influence of drink. Each of the 
firemen were fined tos. and costs and the firm was fined 3/. 
and costs. 

THE great chimney-stack at Par, St. Austell, Cornwall, 
was on the 23rd inst. “ thrown” by Mr. William Larkins, the 
Bow steeplejack. ‘he chimney was 275 feet high and was 
composed of a million bricks. It fs calculated that the 
structure weighed 3,o00 tons, and it stood on a granite 
foundation. The stack had been in use forty-four years, 
but had been disused for the past twenty-five years. It was 
originally constructed for smelting silver lead. Mr. Larkins 


B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LT 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 


Telegrams, ‘ “Snewin, London.’ Telephone 274 Holborn. 


| London Office : 
30 Pentonville Rd., King’s Cross. 
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} 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
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QUARRY OWNERS 
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and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


BLE WATER PAINT 


Has been before the trade some years, 
and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


Registered 
TRACE MARK 
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WESTWOOD GROUND, 
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thinned the base of the walls to the extent of a brick and a 
half, and then cut half-way round to the depth of 3 feet. 
The stack adjoined the main road. The work had been 
abandoned by a London firm which commenced operations 
by taking off 60 feet of bricks from the top of the stack. 

THE British Consul for Mexico in his report. on trade 
during last year states :—“ Contractors for the erection of 
factories should find Mexico a fair field for profitable action ; 
the policy of the country is to manufacture in Mexico itself 
as much as possible that Mexicans require. There is a 
considerable amount of industrial development quietly 
going.on.” Most of the plumbers or “ sanitary engineers” 
in Mexico are British, but on their subscribing to certain 
conditions many have joined the Plumbers’ Federation of the 
United States. Among these conditions is one which binds 
them to purchase only in the United States. The result is 
that while Mexico is an ample field for that class of goods, 
British made sanitary appliances are very seldom seen. 

PREPARATIONS. are being rapidly pushed: forward for the 
huge Machinery and Engineering Exhibition at Olympia, 
which throws open its doors on September 19 next. The 
ironwork which frames the glass sides of the huge building 
has been repainted, and in order to avoid the necessity of 
building scaffolding, the management engaged a number of 
seafaring men who have carried out the dangerous work 
with rapidity, despite the fact that their foothold was of the 
flimsiest character. It is expected that the cleaning and 
repainting of the interior will be completed within a week, 
by which time several tons of paint will have been 
consumed. be 

AT an inquest held in London on the 23rd inst. regarding 
the death of a plasterer who was killed by falling from a 
scaffolding, it was proved that no guard was provided for 
the workmen engaged thereon, although on the morning of 
the accident attention had been called to the omission. A 
Home Office inspector said that if he had seen the scaffold 
before the accident he certainly should have advised the use 
of a guard-pole. This accident was only one of dozens that 
happened, and which would be obviated by the compulsory 
use of guard-poles. The jury returned a verdict of ‘ Acci- 
dental death,” and added as a rider that in their opinion a 
guard-pole should have been used, and that they approved of 
legislation making the use of such precautions compulsory. 
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‘For nineteen years co-operators have held an annual festiyz 


ai 


s 
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THE Bromsgrove Board of Guardians on Tuesday cor! 
sidered a letter received from the Bodmin Board in refe 
ence to the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The lett. 
pointed out that the action of the insurance companies j 
refusing to accept premiums in the case of elderly and othe 
workmen would inevitably lead to a greater number of ur 
employed and a consequent increase’ in the cost of outdoc 
relief. They recommended that Boards of Guardians shoul 
urge an amendment of the Act, whereby by contracting ox 
or otherwise the difficulties which had arisen in some cas 
should be obviated, and asked the Board to adopt a va 
tion on the subject. A resolution to this effect was adoptec 


CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING AT THE CRYSTAL 
_ PALACE. 


at the Crystal Palace, and that which closed on Tuesda 
last was one of the most successful yet organised. Th 
proceedings commenced on the 21st inst. with the openin 
of a great exhibition in the north nave, with a sectio: 
specially devoted to housing, and as the movement develope) 
it is becoming increasingly clear that, in addition to th 
usual advantages of co-operation in encouraging thrift an| 
business capacity, it has two special advantages whic) 
react on each other, viz. the encouragement of social life an) 
recognition of social duties, on the one hand, and th! 
facilities it offers for site-planning on the other; that is t 
say, the planning in detail of a given site, usually of som 
acres, providing for the different types of houses to be buil 
on it, the gardens allotted to them, and any common Jan 
which may be required for recreation or other purposes 
for it is obvious that a society which obtains its land by th’ 
acre and aims at the greatest advantage of its tenants, wil 
be both better able and more willing than the ordinar 
builder to devote part of this land to .their common pur 
poses, and to commission an expert ,to plan out the whol! 
to the best advantage. — 

In this connection special reference may be made to thi 
Tenant Co-operators, Ltd., the Ealing Tenants, Ltd., thi 
Sevenoaks Tenants, Ltd., the Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., ani 
the Garden City Tenants, Ltd. These societies were for thi 
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KINNEAR PATENT 
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Hand Power Lifts 
for all services, — 


SHUTTERS. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO.,, 
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, ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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GOVERNMENT OFFICES: FRONTS TO GREAT GEORGE STREET 
AND PARLIAMENT STREET 


EAST MASCALLS, SUSSEX. 


RESIDENCE, BLACKROCK, BRIGHTON. 


iN FOR A PROVINCIAL CHURCH: EXTERIOR VIEW—VIEW OF 
CHANCEL, 


part well represented at the exhibition, and there is 
n to believe that they are meeting a fresh want in con- 
yn with the housing problem. 
he Hampstead Tenants, Ltd., had on view a large 
red plan of the proposed Garden City at Hampstead ; 
the Sevenoaks Tenants, Ltd., showed some capital 
ns of cottages, as well as a very fine model. 

prominent position was occupied by the General 
ers, Ltd. (Co-operative Society), who showed some 
class artistic joinery, including some _ serviceable 
ers made for the living-rooms in Garden City houses. 
iturday last was the great day, when many thousands 
operators from London and the provinces assembled, 
he attractive programme was carried out in a very 
actory manner ; nor should mention be omitted of the 
fruit, flower and vegetable show, or the concluding 
iy of fireworks, for which the Crystal Palace is famous. 


LARGE SALE OF WELSH LAND. 


‘TER the present boom in the manufacturing trades in 
guntry has subsided, as it may be expected to do when 
eneral cyclic movement which is admitted to govern 
matters has:performed its task, investors will look 
for other channels in which to successfully employ 
capital. Some sign of this approaching change of 
ions is heralded by the recovery on the Stock 
mge only during the last few days, and we shall 
bly soon have the company promoter’s advertisements 
ing the newspapers with invitations to the unwary. 
new opening one of the best securities should be the 
n and close on to our rising towns, and when a buyer 
dgment and discretion there is little doubt that large 


ultimate profits are obtainable in this direction. In and 
about London itself expert knowledge is essential 
before investing in land, and it is very difficult to obtain 


really reliable advice on the — subject. Successful 
adventures generally fall to the lot of those who 
have the best understanding of the local signs of 


growth, and in this manner many large fortunes 
have been made in quite recent years. The sale of the 
Middleton Evans estates at Llandrindod Wells next Tuesday, 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, is likely to show how 
far in this way outside investors are likely to compete with 
local capitalists, because the development of the Welsh 
Highland Spa has in a sense up to the present been retarded 
by these lands having been unavailable for building, and 
now that they are at last on the market great interest has 
been aroused on all sides. The growth of Llandrindod has 
been exceptional in recent years, the motor-car and in- 
creased railway facilities having largely contributed thereto. 
A greatly accelerated development is now certain to take 
place, and investors familiar with the subject agree that the 
increase of population and rating values in other towns, 
having the attraction of mineral springs for the use of 
visitors, is a fair indication that such districts must always 
yield satisfactory profits to buyers of land who are lucky 
enough to “cut in” at the right moment. The great in- 
crease in population and rateable value of inland watering- 
Places, such as Buxton, Cheltenham, Harrogate and Tun- 
bridge Wells, affords strong evidence in this respect, whilst 
the recent developments in seaside towns, such as Newquay, 
Cromer, Bexhill and Hove, have shown hugely increased 
value, in some cases land bought in recent years at agri- 
cultural value having advanced to 2,500/. per acre: 


THE London and North-Western Railway Co. have 
provided three new corridor saloon trains for the special 
service run between Euston and Liverpool in connection 
with American traffic. Each train consists of three ordi- 
nary saloons, two dining saloons, one kitchen-car and two 
brake-vans, and will accommodate in the ordinary saloons 
100 passengers—52 first-class, 24 second and 24 third-class. | 
The dining-cars will accommodate 102 passengers—51 first- 
class, 24 second and 27 third. Access to the train is by 
wide vestibules at the ends of each of the coaches. 
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KENTISH ROADS. 

Tue report of Mr. H. P. Maybury, county surveyor for Kent, 
states that the maintenance and repair of the rural main 
roads within the urban districts of Bexley, Chislehurst, 
Cheriton, Footscray, Wrotham, Whitstable and Dover have 
cost during the past year 76,291/. 10s. 2d. In many of the 
Home Counties costs have gone up from 50 per cent. to 60 
per cent. in three years, and are still increasing, and at least 
10,000/, per annum of the expenditure in Kent is now due 
to motor-car traffic. 

As in the year preceding, 107 traction-engines were 
licensed for use in the county, and, in addition, day permits 
have been issued and engines licensed for agricultural pur- 
poses to the number of 137. This traffic is most damaging 
to the roads, whilst the fees accruing therefrom are ridicu- 
lously small. Upon payment of half a crown an engine 
may traverse the whole county, doing damage to the extent 
of hundreds of pounds. For 120 such occasions during the 
year under review the gross receipts were 15/. Thus, for 
the benefit of a comparatively few people owning these 
appliances, the whole of the ratepayers of the county have 
to find large sums of money year after year to make good 
the damage caused. 

Up to March 31 last 3,099 motor-cars had been registered 
in the county, being an increase of 643 in the account year. 
Of this number 71 are registered as heavy motors, under 
the “Heavy Motor Car Order, 1904.” In the county of 
London some 25,000 motors are registered, and the fees, 
together with Exchequer contributions, go into the coffers of 
the London County Council, whilst the ratepayers, par- 
ticularly those in the Home Counties, maintain the roads 
upon which these vehicles are largely used. Prior to the 
passing of the Local Government Act of 1888 half the cost 
of main road maintenance was provided out of Imperial 
funds. Since that time the cost of upkeep has almost 
doubled, whilst the Exchequer contribution has not 
materially increased. The demand is for better and dust- 
less toads, and, with additional Imperial aid, this can be 
accomplished. Local material, which was sufficient for 
repairs in pre-motor days, is no longer suitable, granite— 
with no greater covering area per ton—having to be pro- 
cured at double the cost. Again, the Legislature has put 
upon us the provision and erection of motor-car signals 
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TUNSTALL’S 


Telephone 4120 (two lines). 


By Appointment to their Majesties the ing and Queen, 
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without providing us with a grant in aid of cost of gs 
During the account year we purchased 99,500 gallons ¢ 
which was used in treating the main roads through pap! 
places, all such work being an entirely new charge upo; 
department. Some 53 miles of surface directly maintain 
your Council was tar-painted at a cost of upwards of 4,| 
in addition to which contributions have been made for si) 
work undertaken in urban districts, where the council 
the retaining authorities. It may be that this tar-pai 
work is a preservative to the road, and the surveyor } 
they may derive some benefit from it. As a dustlaye 
properly applied is most effective, and will be la 
used in future. The residents in rural districts suffer | 
more from the dust nuisance than do those in urban é 
because much greater speed is attained by motors j) 
former, whilst in the latter street watering is almost get 
The high speed traffic has a prejudicial effect upon the 
surfaces, and as at least 60 per cent. of the cars are 
fitted with armoured tyres much greater damage is cz 
than formerly. The steel studs and bands minimis: 
risks of side-slip, of punctures and wear of tyres, | 
course the expense of the roads. Extra strength an 
are required in the material used for repairs, and this | 
be of the best possible quality. The motorist shou 
required to pay the cost of this extra expenditure by 2 
creased license charge, the monies to be derived there 
to be applied to road improvement and dust laying, anc 
hoped that, having regard to possible early legis! 
hereon, the Council will see that a good case is presi 
from the ratepayers’ point of view. The inciden 
charge upon all commercial mechanical traction sho 
the same time receive consideration, and should be 
with in any Government measure to be introduced. 


IRON ORE SUPPLIES. 


A PAPER was read by Mr. Bennett H. Brough, Assoc.R) 
F.G.S., F.I.C., before the British Assoeiation, in whic 
said :— . 

Of all the problems with which the practical geo 
has to deal, none is of greater importance at the pr 
time than the discovery of fresh sources of iron ore su} 
Every inhabitant of the United Kingdom, of the U 
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es and of Germany requires annually about a quarter of 

n of the iron, of which the world last year produced 
90,000 tons, the result of the smelting of over 120,000,000 
‘bore. Year by year the production and consumption are 
easing, and many of the deposits of the richer ores are 


ving signs of depletion. The question of ascertaining 
the demand for the vast supplies of iron ore that will 
e future be needed will be met calls therefore for very 
yus consideration, and a few statistical notes may be 
ulas a contribution to a discussion of the subject. 
Juring the past half-century the development of the iron 
stry has been remarkable. In 1854 Mr. J. K. Blackwell 
yed that the world’s production of pig-iron did not 
ed 6,000,000 tons, of which the United Kingdom produced 
er cent., France and the United States each 123 per 
,and Germany 6.6 per cent. In 1905 the world’s pro- 
ion had attained the enormous total of 56,000,000 tons, 
which the United States produced 42.7 per cent., 
nany and Luxemburg 20 per cent , the United Kingdom 
per cent., and France 5.5 per cent. 
n Great Bpitain the principal iron-ore producing districts 
sieveland, in North Yorkshire, which in 1905 yielded 
per cent. of the total output of the kingdom; Lincoln- 
» (14.8 per cent.), Northamptonshire (13.9 per cent. ) and 
estershire (4.7 per cent.), together yielding 33.4 per cent. 
e total output ; Cumberland (8.6 per cent.) and North 
ashire (2.7 per cent.), Staffordshire (6.1 per cent.) and 
land (5.7 per cent.). The Cleveland iron ore occurs in 
foot bed in the Middle Lias, and contains about 30 per 
of iron. It is worked by underground mining. In 
olnshire, Northamptonshire and Leicestershire the 
m iron-ore beds form part of the Inferior Oolite, 
contain about 33 per cent. of iron, the works being 
ly open-cast. In Cumberland and North Lan- 
ire the red hzematite occurs in irregular masses in 
miferous Jimestone. It contains more than 50 per 
of iron, and is worked by underground mining. The 
tone in Staffordshire and in Scotland is mostly obtained 
mines that also produce coal. 
uch, in brief, are the home deposits from which the 
sh supply of 14,590,703 tons of iron ore, valued at 
,184/, was obtained in 1905. Even that enormous 
it did not meet the consumption, and 7,344,786 tons 


| Pacific, 


were imported. Of that amount 78.5 per cent. was brought 
from Spain, 5.4 per cent. from Norway, 4.2 per cent. from 
Greece, 4.0 per cent. from Algeria, 2.6 per cent. from France, 
2.6 per cent. from Sweden, 1.5 per cent. from Russia and 
smaller quantities from Turkey, Germany, islands in the 
Belgium, Newfoundland, India, Australia, Italy 
(Elba), Persia, Portugal and other countries. In fact, the 
world is being ransacked for fresh iron-ore fields to supply 
ores for the British blast furnaces. The port at which most 
of the ore was delivered was Middlesbrough (1,789,639 tons), 
then followed Glasgow with 1,042,179 tons, and then Cardiff 
with 875,462 tons. 

While it is probable that the British iron-ore fields will 
be exhausted in a century or two, the outlook in other 
countries is similar. This is borne out by data relative to 
the available iron ore supplies of the world which have 
been collected by Tornebéhm for the Swedish Parliament, 
and, although largely conjectural, these figures are of great 
interest. 

The outlook for the British industry is not altogether a 
depressing one, for whilst the rich ores of Bilbao and Elba 
are becoming scarce there are still vast quantities of ore 
available in the North of Scandinavia, in the South of 
Spain, in Algeria, Canada, Cuba, Brazil, Venezuela, 
Chili, India, China (notably in the Shansi district), 
Australia and South Africa. The high cost of carriage 
is, of course, an important factor ; but ‘the great economies 
which have and will be effected in transport. will 
reduce this item. The future of the home demand is 
likely to be affected by the development of the basic open- 
hearth process of steel-making which enables phosphoric 
ores to be utilised. In the course of time such phosphoric 
ores will doubtless occupy a very prominent place in the 
manufacture of high-class steel. The development of 
magnetic concentration and of the briquetting of pulverulent 
ores for furnace use will render possible greater utilisation 
of poorer ores, while the development of the electric furnace 
will doubtless render it possible to utilise black sands and 
other titaniferous iron ores which, although met with in 
abundance, cannot at present be treated profitably in the 
blast-furnace. There need therefore be no immediate 
anxiety regarding the supply of the more impure iron ores, 
the application of which cannot fail rapidly to increase. 
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DISINFECTION OF SCHOOLS.* 


Tuat there is urgent need for the daily disinfection ot 
schools must be admitted by all intelligent observers who 
are acquainted with the histories of the “infectious diseases 
common to school children. It is universally conceded that 
preventive medicine is the most important form of medical 
science, and must inevitably become the medicine of the 
future. The application of sanitary science to problems of 
disease has already borne rich fruit. Typhus fever has 
practically disappeared fromthese realms. Smallpox, under 
efficient vaccination rapidly disappears from all countries. 
Malaria is going, and now that the bacterial cause of Malta 
fever has been located it will no doubt rapidly decrease. 
The group of infectious diseases incident to childhood, 
however, has not fallen at a rate commensurate with the 
great advances of sanitation. This group consists of diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, measles and whooping-cough. Tuber- 
culosis in school children still stands at a level much too 
high. All pathologists areagreed that each of these diseases 
is ‘caused by a specific germ. The diphtheria bacillus and 
the tubercle bacillus ‘have been isolated, studied and 
definitely referred to their respective diseases. Although 
the germs of scarlet fever, measles and whooping-cough 
have not yet been isolated, it is universally held that the 
analogies between the various stages of these maladies and 
the corresponding stages of those infections in which the 
micro-organism has. been identified are so complete, that 
the conclusion that they are produced by germs is inevitable. 
If this be so, it will be admitted on all hands that the one 
intelligent method of preventing these diseases is the timely 
destruction of the causal agent. 

Evidence is accumulating to show that schools play an 
important part in the spread of infection. The medical 
officer of health for the Hitchin urban district stated in a 
recent report that the evidence is almost conclusive that 
schools are the chief agents in the dissemination of in- 
fectious diseases. Dr. B. K. Goldsmith, assistant medical 
officer of health for Manchester, in a report on the influ- 
ence of school life on the spread of scarlet fever, says :— 


* A paper by J. T. Ainslie Walker, F.C.S., read at the Inter- 
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“We cannot fail to be struck with the sudden rise jp 
number of cases when the schools reopen after the sumr 
and Christmas holidays.” In the same report this obser 
further states that :-—“‘We know that other diseases, | 
ophthalmia, ringworm and scabies are frequently contrac 
at school. It is of course essential that the work of e 
cating the children of the nation should continue, but j 
no less essential that they should be protected as far 
possible.” The medical officer of Chorley is of opin 
that :—‘‘The principal method of. propagating infection 
through the attendance of children at school while in 
first stage of the disease. Measles is decidedly infecti, 
before the rash appears and when the symptoms differ y. 
little from those of an ordinary cold. The practice adop 
by the Council of giving prizes for regular attendance 
school, and not allowing for absences due to sickness, | 
undoubtedly resulted in children being sent to school 4 
unfit themselves or coming from houses in which there 
a case of infectious disease.” | 

‘It must be clear to all unbiassed minds that in th 
cases in which the specific germ is known, such as| 
diphtheria, tuberculosis, &c., the destruction of this ge. 
wherever it is found, should be the primary object of ¢ 
and every preventive measure; and further, that in | 
cases in which the specific germ has not yet been isola 
but in which various pus cocci appear as the causes 
purulent affections of throat, nose and ear in sequela 
measles, scarlet fever, &c., that the destruction of 4 
germs should be as carefully secured. 

Now it is amply proven that the floors of schools 
are covered with dust containing pus cocci, tubercle bai 
and at times diphtheria bacilli. The dry sweeping of flo 
is useless in that dust is by this process merely wis 
into the air to alight later on the floor and on the furnit; 
When we remember that the inhalation of dust is the n 
potent factor in the production of pulmonary tuberculo 
the necessity of spraying floors with a liquid disinfec| 
before sweeping, and of rubbing all furniture, wall ¢ 
faces, &c., with a wet cloth wrung out of an effici 
disinfectant will be evident. In the course of his pr 
dential address at the opening of the Medical Congres: 
Exeter, Dr. Henry Davey added the weight of authoritat 
endorsement to this argument. Dealing with the quest 
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e enormous mortality from consumption, the President 
red that “ the only way to actually prevent the disease 
by a perfect system of school hygiene, physical and 
al, and by a careful system of disinfection and sanita- 
| Dr. Davey’s pronouncement is, of course, equally 
sable to diphtheria, and most probably to scarlet fever, 
les and other diseases which lend themselves with 
jar readiness to dissemination through school inter- 
e. The infection of whooping-cough is conveyed by 
pluttering of infected mucus during the paroxysm 
the infected child’s throat into the faces of other 
en or the atmosphere surrounding them. Disinfec- 
f the floors and furniture in the manner described and 
e atmosphere and walls by a spray are obviously 
d where this disease has appeared at school. Apart 
the immediate benefit secured by thorough disinfec- 
f schools in the matter of the prevention of infectious 
se, the educational value of a routine system of 
ing and disinfection to the children who should parti- 
_in it would be very considerable. Managers of 
ls, teachers and the children themselves should all be 
ted in the principles of disinfection if the tide of 
ious disease is to be materially stemmed. Bacteria 
produce disease are found in the hair, on the skin, in 
upon the clothing of children, in the dust and 
phere of the schoolroom ; they are invisible—never- 
s they pass directly or indirectly from child to child. 
chool boy should be led intelligently to understand all 
the nature of disinfection and the imperative need of 
nt disinfection, which latter he should witness practi- 
sarried out in his classroom. Such methods of educa- 
lone can produce that lasting influence on the boy’s 
that will secure intelligent disinfection of his home in 
ife. 

e need of school disinfection has already been recog- 
abroad and in certain quarters athome. In Queens- 
ecently a deputation to the Secretary for Education 
attention to the positive danger of the conveyance 
ection not only by tuberculosis, but other diseases of 
‘manufacture—such as scarlet fever and diphtheria— 
- use of slates imperfectly cleaned and disinfected. 
$ pointed out that it was the common custom for 
sn to clean their slates by spitting on them, and as the 
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mouth frequently harboured pathogenic organisms, especi- 
ally the bacillus of diphtheria, there was a real danger of 
the direct spread of this disease from a case so mild as 
probably not to be recognised except on special bacterio- 
logical examination. Inasmuch as it was considered almost 
impossible to prevent such carriage of infection, it was 
suggested that such slates should be washed each day after 
use in a solution of a disinfectant. In America the practice 
of disinfecting the floors of schoolrooms has become part 
of the daily routine. In this connection the committee on 
disinfection of the American Public Health Association, in 
reviewing the work of the year 1904, state that remarkable 
results have followed the use of disinfectants when sprayed 
daily on the floors of schoolrooms—infectious colds and 
other dust-borne diseases being considerably lessened among 
the scholars. 

Dr. Leslie Mackenzie, writing on the subject of school- 
cleansing, states :—“ As the cleansing of a school should be 
periodic and systematic, it is well to know of a single 
method that will at once cleanse and disinfect. Formerly, 
when infectious disease broke out ina school, a pound or two 
of sulphur was burnt in a basin standing in water, the win- 
dows, chimneys and other crevices having been first stuffed 
up. The place remained closed for a day or two, and was 
then supposed to be disinfected. This primitive method is 
still followed in many places, and probably it still satisfies 
many people. I prefer the simpler, quicker and more 
effective method of spraying the walls, floors, desks and 
furnishings with a spray-pump. This is the quickest method 
of allaying the dust ; it can in a few minutes saturate floor, 
desk, dado, &c., with a disinfectant of any strength, and I 
know of no better preliminary to effective cleansing. When 
a serious outbreak of disease occurs the spraying must 
proceed to profuse wetting of all dust-covered surfaces.” 

The Moseley medical officer of health not only recog- 
nises the danger of infection in schools but has demon- 
strated the efficacy of the disinfection of floors as a pre- 
ventive measure. In a recent report referring to the 
absence of any single case of infectious disease, he says :-— 
“It is several years since a similar state of things prevailed, 
and the fact is attributed to the new system of disinfecting 
the schools from top to bottom every week with Cyllin 
spray.” 
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Dr. F. T. Bond has no hesitation in accounting for the 
unquestionable influence of schools in diffusing the infec- 
tion of diphtheria, and possibly some other forms of 
infection. He says:—" The effect of the dry sweeping of 
floors is to raise a cloud of fine dust, which, even if it has 
been precipitated before the children enter the rooms, must 
settle on the forms and desks, to be easily. dislodged and 
lifted again into the atmosphere of the room by every 
movement of the children, and especially by the stamping 
with which it is their custom to accentuate their march in 
and out of them,” and proceeds to recommend the applica- 
tion of disinfectants to the floors. 

The following school authorities have adopted routine 
disinfection of their schools :—Nottingham, Durham, Middle- 
sex, Leeds, Birmingham, Willesden, Dundee, West Ham, 
East Riding Yorks, &c. 

Despite the pessimistic and fatalistic views entertained 
concerning the stamping out of measles, scarlet fever, &c., 
I affirm that these conditions are preventable, and that by 
proper isolation and disinfection they can be controlled. It 
is well known that in the history of an epidemic of infectious 
disease, as the causal microbe passes from patient to patient 
it acquires a more and more exalted toxicity. Let it be ceded 
that in a certain instance the bacterial cause cannot be 
wholly destroyed, and that individual cases of the particular 
disease occur; in such circumstances much benefit will 
accrue to the community if an epidemic can be prevented. 
If in the past discredit has been wrongfully thrown on this 
most important department of practical preventive medicine, 
it was by reason of lack of thoroughness in the application 
of the disinfectants selected or by the use of inefficient 
preparations. With the introduction of the Rideal-Walker 
méthod of test, which provides a ready means of con- 
trolling the efficiency of disinfectants, and the many excellent 
spraying machines which are now to be had at moderate 
prices, it is to be hoped that some real progress may now 
be made along the lines indicated. 

It must be obvious to all intelligent minds that in 
attempting to control any of, these diseases it is necessary, 
at the earliest possible moment, to resort to the use of 
suitable and efficient disinfectants. It is, therefore, of the 
first importance that all school teachers, managers and 
parents should be thoroughly educated in the methods of 
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recognising the initial symptoms and main clinical feat 
of such infections and in the application of efficient 
infectants. 

Apart from the necessity of disinfection in the inter 
of the children themselves there is another aspect of 
question which may perhaps have a more stimulating 
in the desired direction, 

Writing in the Educational News of July 19 on the 
ject of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, as it ap; 
to school teachers, Mr. T. A. Organ, a recognised auth 
on educational law, says, in reference to infectious dise; 
that while it is his opinion that the Act does not cover tl 
yet, in view of the fact that the House of Lords rece 
supported the decision of a county court judge w 
awarded compensation for death from infectious diss 
the county court judge having found as a fact that 
disease and consequent death was caused by the accid 
alighting of a bacillus ona part of the deceased’s pe 
which offered harbour in which the bacillus grew and 
tiplied, he “can conceive how a case could be sh 
which would have for its object the obtaining of compe 
tion for a teacher who ‘ caught’ scarlet fever from on 
his scholars.” 

There seems reason to hope, therefore, that sc 
authorities may at length be impelled by motives of 
interest to the systematic disinfection of their premises 
will indeed be a striking commentary on their sens 
public duty if legislation should step in and prove th 
direct means of introducing a reform demanded no les 
humanity than by common cleanliness and decency. 
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Tue schools in Great Titchfield Street, of which M 
Phillips Fletcher is director, have again proved t 
deserving of the attention of werkmen. The joint 
mittee consists of members of the Worshipful Comp: 
of Carpenters, Joiners, Painter-stainers, Plasterers, T 
and Bricklayers and Wheelwrights. The judging comn 
comprised among the members Mr. T. E. Collcutt, 
Frampton, R.A., Mr. R. Blomfield, A.R.A., Mr. Gose 
John, A.R.A., Mr. Banister Fletcher, Mr. S. Stevens He 
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T. Rider, Mr. G. J. Newson. The following reports | the work is quite up to the usual standard, the knowledge 
sugyest the character of the work executed by the | of technique and skill displayed being most meritorious. 
lents :— j A ' Wood-carving.—The judges are very pleased to find so 
Carpenters.—The judges consider that the work in this | much excellent work exhibited; they would, however, 
f anything, more creditable than last year. A good | suggest that more models be added to the collection for the 
sral average is shown, and some very excellent work is | use of the student, and they have requested Mr. Blomfield 
bited. to make some suggestions with regard to such models. 
loiners.—The attendances of the students appear to be | They would also like to remind the students of the 
it the same as usual, but the judges regret that there | necessity of studying the suitability of the design and the 
so many unfinished exhibits. They understand, how- | material they are working. 


, that this is due to the fact that many students found The photographic illustrations in the report confirm the 
k in the provinces after joining the class. opinion of the judges. As the average fees are only 5s. a 
Handrailing.—The judges are pleased with the exhibits, | term for adults and 3s. for apprentices, the advantages of 
e of the work being of an excellent character. the schools are attainable without inconvenience by all 


Yasons.—The simpler forms of masonry have been | workmen. 
mpted this year, and Se ey are gaseand that so 
yy young students are taking advantage of this class. 
irs The judges consider that the specimens of ADMINISTRATION OF LONDON. 

k well maintain the traditional excellence of this class. | THE report of the engineer of the City of London (Mr. 
Piasterers.—The judges are glad to find that as the work | Frank Sumner) for 1go6 is a belated document, for 
» good, they have had considerable difficulty in making | the items almost appear as if they were ancient history. 
r awards, and they wish to express their appreciation of | For instance, it is stated that on May 5, 1905, the Corpora- 
work exhibited. tion, in consequence of complaints having been made of the 
Plumbers.—The judges considered last year that the | manner in which trenches were opened and reinstated in 
water mark of excellence in this class had been reached, | the public ways, decided to issue new regulations to all 
they are astonished to find that the work this year is | bodies, companies and persons excavating trenches. These 
1 of a higher character than heretofore. The best | regulations now provide that the concrete shall be splayed 
ciples of plumbing have been followed out, and the | off on either side of the trench clear of the excavation made 
gns of the pipework show that sound theory, as well as | for the same, so as to form a key over the opening and thus 
j practice, forms part of the training of this class. prevent the pavement from atterwards subsiding. The 
smiths.—The judges regret that much work has not been | regulation also provides that the concrete is to be at least 
hed, and trust that next year more will be placed | the full thickness of the existing concrete beneath the pave- 
re them, and also that some of the work commenced | ment even when the concrete is 12 inches or more in thick- 
season will be completed. ness. Questions having arisen as to this method of repair- 
Sfone-carvers.—Lhe judges are pleased to find that the | ing over trenches, fresh plans and sections showing the 
k in this class is still satisfactory, and they hope that it | method in which the Corporation varied their requirements 


continue to maintain its standard of excellence. were prepared and served upon all the public bodies and 
life Class.—Messrs. George Frampton, Reginald Blom- | companies. et Sa 5a 
, Goscombe John and Banister Fletcher wish to express Concerning the demolition of buildings, it is said that 


t appreciation of the very marked improvement in this | during the year applications have been received for permis- 
3, and they appreciate the enormous advance that has | sion to erect hoardings for the demolition of buildings at 
1 made. various sites within the City. Great difficulty is experienced 
[ylers and Bricklayers.—The judges are glad to find that ' in seeing that the by-laws are carried out in their entirety, 
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but every effort is being made to enforce them, particularly 
with regard to the usage of a plentiful supply of water, and 
also close boarding the whole of the site. 

Architects will be glad to learn as exemplifying a liberal 
interpretation of the building regulations that it was decided 
not to offer any objection to the construction of oriel 
windows in front of the premises No. 7 Wood Street and 
No. 51 Fetter Lane; the erection of balconies in front of the 
premises Nos. rroand 111 Fleet Street and No. 60 Fenchurch 
Street; or to the erection of an iron and glass awning over 
the public way in front of Blackfriars station of the District 
Railway. 

The quantity of water used during the year for washing 
streets and courts was 60,730,990 gallons. Frequently the 
streets are not sufficiently wet for squeegeeing, but are ina 
greasy or pasty condition. Mud scrapers were then formerly 
used, but this practice is now almost discontinued on main 
streets, it being found a more effectual remedy to water the 
surface of the carriageway by water vans and to squeegee 
immediately afterwards. This system has proved an 
inestimable boon to the motor traffic, but of course it is 
quite impossible with the enormous traffic and the great 
area of street surface to cleanse in this way more than the 
main thoroughfares. 


UNADOPTED ROADS. 


In his report to the Handsworth Urban District Council on 
the work in the surveyor’s department, Mr. H. Richardson 
talks plainly about the large number of reads which have 
been partly formed as private speculations, and which com- 
bined are about fourteen miles in length. According to 
him a large proportion of these roads are of no use to the 
general public as thoroughfares, but have simply been made 
to suit the purposes of the landowner and to “ make 
frontage.” The Council have no legal power to require the 
streets to be laid out on useful lines, so that every separate 
little estate when taken in hand by some speculating builder, 
syndicate, or company is developed in a selfish way, and 
entirely without regard to the connecting up of thorough- 
fares. The result is a labyrinth of roads “ leading to no- 
where.” “It is doubtful,” adds the surveyor, ‘‘ whether some 
of these persons would trouble to make any street at all 


if it were lawful to build the houses in one solid mas 
slums. After the roads have been laid out, the land let 
lease, buildings erected and tenants enticed into the ro; 
the landowners can walk away with their ground re 


/secure in their pockets; and even though they leave 


roads unmade, unpaved and unlighted, they have no furt 
responsibility in the matter so far as the Council is ¢ 
cerned, as the cost must fall on the owners of the hou 
‘Why don’t the Council do something?’ The first re 
must be another question—* What can they do?’ Peo 
who have but that little knowledge which is danger 
reply glibly enough, ‘Take the roads over,’ or ‘Se 
notices to make them.’ The first course, viz. to t, 
over the roads or some of them would be illegal becat 
under section 152 of the Public Health Act 187s, it 
only when a road is properly completed that the Cou 
are empowered to declare it to be a highway repaira 
by the inhabitants at large. » The second course, : 
to take proceedings for the making of the roads, is 
one which is being carried out by the Council as rapi 
as finances will admit.” The surveyor makes the furt 
remark that only those who have had the work to do. 
appreciate the mass of information which has to be gathe 
together with reference to the various properties in ar 
before the statutory notices can be served, but the great 
difficulty is the finding of the money for the carrying ou 
the work. This has to come out of the current rates. 1 
Council at the present time have on hand eight roads 
various parts of the district, the completion of which y 
cost 7,355/ In the surveyor’s opinion it is grossly unt 
to keep taking large sums out of the rates for the purp 
of carrying out the neglected duties of these prope 
owners. This, of course, would not.matter if the mor 
were repaid during the same year in which it is expend 
but it is often over twelve months before some of the mor 
is recovered. 


Tue Mullingar Rural District Council invite the si 
mission before September 18 of plans, estimates 2 
specification for a main drainage system for the town 
Mullingar. A premium of 502. will be awarded to | 
successful competitor. 
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CONTRACTS FOR CHAIRS. 


ers were recently solicited from twenty of the leading 
manufacturing firms in High Wycombe, Buckingham- 
for the supply of 30,000 chairs for the War Office for 
ied soldiers’ quarters, but to general surprise none of 
enders were entertained. Mr. J. O'Grady, M.P., the 
organiser of the National Amalgamated Furnishing 
es Association, has been approached on the subject, 
he has written to the local association, saying :—‘'I 
been interviewing Mr. Acland, M.P., secretary to Mr. 
ane, the War Minister, on the matter, and the position 
s—the employers have taken our advice to come to an 
wement among themselves not to undercut each other 
cting prices. Tenders from twenty firms have been 
in, all at the same prices, for the chairs required for 
Var Office. The authorities see in this a ‘ring,’ and, 
ding to a precedent against ‘rings’ of employers, the 
Office have stopped the contracts being issued.” A 
ing has since been held at Wycombe, where the local 
jation has decided to send the following resolution to 
rime Minister and Mr. Arnold Herbert, M.P. for South 
s:—'‘ That this meeting strongly disagrees with the 
n of the Government in withholding these contracts in 
squence of a movement to stop the sweating system, 
nly with the men but also the masters, and urges that 
anders be reconsidered and given out at once.” 


ELECTRIC ENERGY IN FACTORIES. 


regulations for the generation and transformation, as 
as the distribution and use of electrical energy on all 
jises under the Factory Act, and at all pressures above 
folts continuous and 65 volts alternating, will soon be 
d from the Home Office. They are intended to cope 
the dangers which may arise from lower pressure than 
been recognised. The official memorandum on the 
jmeusays > 

| many points it has been thought to be more expedient, 
ew of the rapid development of electrical engineering, 
dicate broadly the dangers to be avoided and the nature 
precautions required than to define particular means 
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of securing the necessary safety. It appears often to be 
thought that where the supply of electrical energy is at 
low pressure there is no danger of shock, or rather that there 
is no danger to life from a shock at such pressure. It 
has, however, been abundantly proved that this is not 
the case. Fatal cases of shock at low pressures are by no 
means of rare occurrence. Accidents from shock may 
occur by a person making contact simultaneously with two 
live conductors at different pressures, but more usually 
by merely touching one conductor whilst being in contact 
with the ground. A mere momentary contact with a con- 
ductor at low pressure, even when standing on damp ground, 
may not produce a serious shock, but a person who happens 
to grasp the conductor may be quite unable to release his 
hold and the shock is prolonged until assistance comes. In 
such circumstances it may take only a few seconds for the 
shock to prove fatal. The dividing line between the con- 


THERE IS NO MARBLE. 
IN THE WORLD 
AS GOOD AS 


ditions which will render the shock merely trifling and 
those which will render it fatal is so narrow that it becomes 
necessary to provide, so far as is practicable, that no shock 
shall be received at all.” 


FUTURE SUPPLY OF IRON ORES.* 


THERE is only too good reason to fear that the chief iron 
ores are comparatively limited in depth, for most of them 
have been formed by water containing oxygen and carbonic 
acid in solution, which has percolated downward from the 
surface. Ores thus formed are therefore restricted to the 
comparatively limited depths to which water can carry 
down these gases. On the theory, however, that these ores 
are primary segregations from deep-seated igneous rocks 
there need be no limit to their depth. They would rather 
tend to increase in size downward, while maintaining, or 
even improving, in the richness of their metallic contents. 
For these bodies may be regarded as fragments of the 
metallic barysphere which have broken away from it and 
revolve around it like satellites floating in the rocky crust. 
On this conception these ore bodies would be of as great 


* From the address by Professor J. W, Gregory, D.Sc., to the 
Geological Section of the British Association. 
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interest to the student of the earth’s structure as their 
existence would be reassuring to the ironmaster, haunted 
as he is by constant predictions of an iron famine at no 
distant date. It is no doubt true that many of the richest, 
most accessible, most cheaply mined and most easily 
smelted iron ores have been exhausted. The black-band 
ironstone and the clay iron ores of the coalfields, which 
gave the British iron industry its early supremacy, now 
yield but a small proportion of the ores smelted in our 
furnaces. The Mesozoic beds of the English Midlands and 
of Yorkshire still supply large quantities of ore. Never- 
theless the British iron industry is becomingly increasingly 
dependent on foreign ores. So it would be pleasant to find 
that the Scandinavian iron mines are not subject to the 
usual limits in depth. I fear the typical iron deposits of 
Middle Sweden and of Gellivara will follow the general 
rule; but Kiruna may be an exception, and its ores may 
continue far downward along the surface of its sheet of 
porphyrite. The uncertainty in this case lies in the extent 
of the subsequent enrichment and enlargement of: the bed. 
If most of the ore is due to secondary deposition, then it 
may be restricted to the comparatively shallow depths at 
which this process can act, and though that limit will be of 
no practical effect for a century or more to come, the ore 
deposit may be shallow as compared with gold mines. 

The geological evidence may convince us that all the 
economically important iron ores are limited to shallower 
depths than lodes of gold, copper. aiid tin, but this conclu- 
sion shall not enroll me among the pessimists as to the 
future of the iron supply. . Tweuty years ago a paper on 
the gold supplies of the world was read to.the Association 
at the request.of the Section of Economics. About the 
time that. the report was issued there were sixty-eight 
mining companies, with a nominal. capital of 73,000,000/., 
at work upon the Rand. Nevertheless the author, accepting 
the view that “the future of South African gold-mining 
depends; upon quartz veins,” concluded :—“ There is as yet 
no evidence that the yield will be sufficient.in amount to 
materially influence the world’s production. As regards 
India; the-prospect is still less. hopeful.” 

That quotation. may be excused, as it is not only a 
warning of the danger of negative predictions, but of the 
unfortunate consequences that happen when geologists are 
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unduly influenced in geological questions by the opin 
of those who are not geologists. In economic geology 
in theoretical geology, we should have greater confide 
in the value of geological evidence. Negative predict 
are especially rash in regard to iron, it being the r 
abundant and widely distributed of all the metals. — 
geologist, who knows the amount of iron in most b 
rocks, finds it difficult to realise the possibility of an 
famine. He can hardly picture to himself some fui 
ironmaster complaining of “iron, iron everywhere, and 
a ton to smelt.” There are reserves of low grade 
refractory materials which the fastidious ironmaster cai 
now use, since competition restricts him to ores 
exceptional richness and purity. When the latter fail 
unlimited quantity could be made available by concen 
tion processes. The vast quantities of iron ores suit 
for present methods of smelting in Australia, Africa 
India show that the practical question is that of supplie 
existing iron-working localities, and not of the unive 
failure of iron ores. 


MERSEA ESTATES. 
For many years Essex as a field for residence has b 
the victim of prejudice. It might be supposed that pe 
imagined the dreariness of the east of London bec 
intensified if anyone would venture across the bounc 
separating Middlesex from Essex. Happily there is | 
a reaction, and Essex is fast becoming a favourite re; 
for Londoners who seek picturesqueness and repose. ( 
part which should have been long ago utilised by inves: 
and builders is Mersea Island, which must have affor 
inspiration to Mr. W. W. Jacobs, for his favourite chai 
ters are racy of the soil. On Thursday next another por 
of the Queen’s estate will be sold by auction by Mr. J 


Gardner, of West Mersea; and anyone who is in ques 


a site or sites in the balmiest air, and not fifty miles fi 
London, will do well to attend. It will be evident that 
which has been lately published about the advantage: 
the position is without exaggeration. 
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ublished weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 

tain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 

] business communications to the Managing Director, 

Loa GILBERT. WOOD, 
iblishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 

Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New York. 


Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

rangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W, HAY 

ELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


e Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
| E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
lbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 
SouTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


der no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
mew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to. the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperiai Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


SASH 
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British Luxfer Prism Synd., ita, 16 Hill St., Finsbury, E.C. 7 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. : Wr 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 

_ may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

“«” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on T; hursdays. 


_COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Lonpon.—Oct. 14.—The Acton District Council invite 
architects who have been in practice for at least seven 
years to send in to Mr. Wm. Hodson, clerk, 242 High Street, 
Acton, W., before Oct. 14, designs for erection of the pro- 
posed Council offices, at a cost not exceeding 18,o00/. An 
assessor will be appointed, and premiums of 100 guineas, 
50 guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs 
selected by the Council after their consideration of the 
assessors award. Particulars can be obtained upon the 
payment of tos. 6d. 

Lonpon.—The Rugby Football Union offer premiums 
of 25/., 152 and 1o/. for the best designs for two stands to 
be erected on their ground at Twickenham. Further par- 
ticulars from Secretary, Rugby Football Union, 35 Surrey 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. Deposit, returnable, of ros. 
for particulars. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AMBLE.—Sept. 23.—For erecting County school to accom- 
modate 220 scholars at Amble, Northumberland. Deposit 
2/, 2s. Mr. C. Williams, secretary, Pearl Buildings, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


BEDFIELD, — Sept. 9.—For enlargement of Bedfield 
Voluntary school. Mr. Charles Ling, Bedfield, Framling- 
ham, Suffolk. 

BrRMINGHAM.—Sept. 10.—For erection of telegraph 
stores. Deposit 12 1s. The Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 


BuRLEY-IN- WHARFDALE.—Sept. 14.—For erection of coal 
store and cowhouse at the Scalebor Park. The Clerk of 
Works, Scalebor Park, Burley-in Wharfdale. 


CHESTER.—Sept. 16.—For public elementary school for 
600 boys and girls, to be erected in Love Street. Deposit 
iZ. Mr. H. Beswick, architect, Newgate Street, Chester, 
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CHISLEHURST.—Sept. 16.—For erection of Council school 
to accommodate 300 children in the Lower Borough, Chisle- 
hurst, Kent. Deposit 141s. Mr. Fras. W. Crook, secretary, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


Coventry.— Sept. 9.—For erection of buildings at Foles- 
hill works, comprising boiler-house, 54 feet ‘by 48 feet 
‘6 inches by 17 feet high ; chimney, 120 feet high ; hydraulic 
power-house, 40 feet by 20 feet by 22 feet high : electric 
power-house, 45 feet by 24 feet by 22 feet high ; exhauster 
house, 45 feet by 32 feet by 22.feet high ; underground 
liquor tank, 40 feet by 30 feet by 13 feet 6 inches deep, for 


the gas committee. Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. Fletcher W. 
Stevenson, engineer and general manager, Gasworks, 
Coventry. 

DARLINGTON.—Sept. 18.—For extension of parcels 


office, &c., Bank Top station, for the North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company. Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect, 
York. 

Dipron.—Sept. 7.—For erection and completion of two 
houses and shop. Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, architect, 
22 Durham Road, Blackhill. 

Diss.—Sept. 30.—For erection of a secondary school at 
Diss, Norfolk. Deposit 2/2 2s. Mr. A. Hessel Tiltman, 
architect, 1 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C. 

EDINBURGH.—Sept. 7.—For erection of the machinery 
hall at Saughton Park, for the Scottish National Exhibition, 
Edinburgh, 1908. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. James D. Gibson, 
surveyor, 60 Frederick Street. 

FERRYHILL.—Sept. 17.—For alterations and additions to 
the Council school at Chilton Buildings, near Ferryhill, 
Durham. Mr. C. A. Clayton Greene, architect and surveyor, 
18 Norfolk Street, Sunderland. 

GRASSINGTON.-—Sept. 9.---For masons’ work of a house. 
Mr. Thos. Verity, Grassington. 

GrimsBy.—Sept. 9.—For erection of a golf club pavilion 
on a site at Sea Road, Humberstone. 
Scaping, architect, Court Chambers, Grimsby. 

GUILDFORD.—Sept. 16.—For erection of a_ technical 
institute at Guildford, Surrey. Deposit 5/7 Messrs. 
Jarvis & Richards, architects, 36 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 
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HeysHAM Harpour.—Sept. 7.—For erection of sawm: 
Messrs. Harrison, Hall & Moore, architects, 73 Chur 
Street, Lancaster. 

HowunsLow.—Sept. 24.—For erection of new schools: 
Hounslow Heath, for the Heston and Isleworth Urb 
District education committee. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr, - 
Lancelot-Lang, architect, Council House, Hounslow. | 


Mr. Herbert C.° 


3769 Gerrard. 
** Lincrusta-Walton, London.’ 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd., as abos 


RECONSTRUCTED STONE. 


Works and Offices: MAGDALEN ROAD, 
5 Showrooms: , 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Sept. 14.—For erection of additior 
lavatory accommodation at the technical college, Que 
Street South. Mr. K. F. Campbell, M.I.-CE., borou 
engineer and surveyor, 1 Peel Street, Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Sept. 12.—For any or all of works ; 
quired in erection of a warehouse in Lord Street. Mess 
John Kirk & Sons, architects, John William Street, Hudde: 
field. 


Huii.—Sept. 18.—For erection of accumulator hor 
and clock tower, Albert Dock, Hull, for the North-Easte 
Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, the compan: 
architect, York. . 

ILLoGAN.—Sept. 21.—For erection of Wesleyan Met 
dist church at Illogan Highway, near Redruth. Mr. Sar 
son Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 7.—For structural additions and alte 
tions, and also for sanitary plumbingwork and wa’ 
supply, to the Manse, Milford, co. Donegal. Mr. T. Ste 
Milford. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 10.—For enlargement and i improvant 
of manse, Seskinore Presbyterian church, Omagh. Ri 
W. J. M’Askie, B.A., Manse, Seskinore, Omagh. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 25.—For building boot factory a 
warehouse, also shops and dwelling-houses, at Castle G; 
Corner and Waterloo Street, Londonderry. Mr. Patrick 
Elliott, architect, Exchange Buildings, Castle Street, Londc 
derry. 

LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT.—Sept. 14.— For erection of a Cour 
school. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county survey 
The Castle, Winchester. | 


Lonpon.—Sept. 12.—For erection of a day-room a 
workshed at St. George’s workhouse, Mint Street, 5 
Deposit 52 Mr. Arthur J. Wade, architect, 104 Harv 


Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


LIGNOMUR 


Works : Old Ford Road, Bow 


1 Newman Street, W. 


London Tel. No. : 422 Hast. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Lignomur, London.” 


j 
RECONSTRUCTED STONE can be carved or 
factured direct, complete with mouldings and enrichments with undercut relief, in any thickness from ? in. at less than one-third the costo 
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We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, 


Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 


British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassinde, Seyssel. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. 


Teleph 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT 


Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Price Two Shillings 


. 
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Lonpon.—Sept. 17.—For erection of a mechanics’ work- 
op at the Royal Mint. Deposit 1% 1s. Mr. J. B. 
estcott, M.V.O., H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
te, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Sept. 18.—For construction of an underground 
ivenience for women on the island at the Elephant head- 
y, Southwark. Deposit 22 Mr. A. Harrison, M.LCE, 
rough engineer, Town Hall, Walworth Road. 
MIDDLESBROUGH.—Sept. 11.—For additions to infirmary 
workhouse. Messrs. R. Lofthouse & Sons, architects, 
) Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 


NorTH SHIELDS.—Sept. 9.—For erection and completion 
the West End police station, Lawson Street. Deposit 

2s. Mr. John F. Smillie, borough surveyor, Tynemouth. 
OAKMERE.—Sept. 23.—-For alterations and additions to 
county police station at Oakmere, Cheshire. Deposit 
Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Chester. 


OTLEY.—Sept. 16.—For mason, joiner, plumber and 
nters work required for alterations at workhouse at 
wall. Mr. J. H. Wall, Guardians’ architect, Manor 
iare, Otley, Yorks. 

st. THomas.—Sept. 11.—For construction of a block of 
mending rooms, caretaker’s rooms and offices ad- 
ing at Buller Road, St. Thomas, Exeter. Messrs. 
ckey’s Banking Company, Exeter. 

SAFFRON WALDEN.—-Sept. 7.—For erection of the brick- 
k fora bridge at Great Sampford. Mr. Henry Smith, 
yveyor, Saffron Walden. 


SCOTLAND.—Sept. 7.—For mason, joiner, slater, plasterer 
plumber’s work of proposed school and teacher’s house 
Rhunahaorine, for the Killean and Kilchenzie School 
rd. Mr. Neil Maccallum, clerk, Lochend House, 
ipbeltown. 

SCUNTHORPE.—Sept. 19.—For erection of a higher ele- 
itary school and pupil-teachers’ centre at Scunthorpe, 
ss. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street 
mbers, Lincoln. 


SETTLE.—Sept. 9.—For taking-down and rebuilding 
tal rods of fence wall in Cammock Lane, for the Rural 
neil. Mr. W. A. Stuart, highway surveyor, Town Hall, 
le. 


SG 


Y 


SMALLTHORNE.—Sept. 14.—For extensions at Bradeley 
Council school, Smallthorne, Staffs. _ Additional accom- 
modation provided about 468 places.. Deposit 2/7. 2s. Mr. 
Graham Balfour, director of education, County Education 
Offices, Stafford. 

SouTHERY.—Sept. 6.—For erection of Proposed new 
cloak-rooms and outbuildings at the Southery school. 
Deposit 22 2s. Mr. H. J. Green, architect, Castle Meadow, 
Norwich, and Paradise Chambers, King’s Lynn. 

SWALWELL.—Sept. 10.—For alteration of existing pre- 
mises and erection of new shop, warehouses, &c. at Market 
Lane. Deposit 17. 1s. The Swalwell Co-operative Society. 

TIvERTON.—Sept. 9.—For erection of a galvanised iron 
shed for their disinfecting cart at Tiverton and District hos- 
pital. Mr. J. Follett Pugsley, clerk, Tiverton. 


WAKEFIELD. — Sept. 14.— For builder, joiner, slater, 
plumber, plasterer and painter’s work at *new school at 
Swinton, and alterations and additions to *Crow Lane Pro- 
vided school, Golcar; asphalting at “Thrybergh new schvol 
and “Brinsworth new school; builder, joiner, slater and 
plumber’s work in conversion of offices, &c., at *Halton 
Provided school, Templenewsam ; builder, joiner, plasterer 
and painter’s work in alterations and repairs to Main Street 
Provided school, Burley. Note.—A deposit of 1/ is re- 
quired in each of the cases marked *. Mr. J. Vickers- 
Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


WAKEFIELD.—Sept. 16.—For erection of divisional head- 
quarters for the West Riding Constabulary. Deposit 1/. 
Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

Wates.—Sept. 6.—For erection of ninety-one cottages, 
more or less, at the option of the club, for the Ynysfaio 
No. 1 Building Club, Treherbert. Mr. J. Rees, architect, 
Pentre. 

Wa tes.—Sept. 7.—For erection of a police-station at 
Whitchurch, near Cardiff. The Glamorgan County Council 
Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 


Wa tes.—Sept. 7.—For alterations and additions at the 
Mumbles police station, Glamorgan. Mr. T. Mansel 
Franklen, clerk, Glamorgan County Council offices, West- 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


SSS 


i 


INEST “‘ HYDRO” MADE. 


, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER WELL.— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


LLIAM HATTON, 


‘MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


MENTS & SASH WINDOWS 
ndon Road, CARLISLE. 


mee plain 37s. 6d. 
1” x4" quartrd. 44s. 0d. 
Plain 30s. 0d. 


9 ” 


Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


facturers of every description of 


Roofing Tiles, also 
Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 


-XXVII, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d.1§ 


PRICES FOR YELLOW DEAL, PITCH 
PINE AND OAK ON APPLICATION. |] 


Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above 
at the following low prices :— 
, Wainscot. 
13x45" quartrd. 59s. 6d. per sq. 


Please apply for further particulars to 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 


Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Telephone 60” snd 602 Avenue. 


JERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


_COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
“s Works—_BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


P. Pine. 


Prices on 
application. 


Ridges, Finials, &c. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Wa tes.—Sept.. 7.—F or erection of two villas at Ponty- N 
clun, Messrs. W. H. & A. Eastmond, Pontyclun. TENDERS. 
Wates.—Sept. 11.—For erection of ten semi-detached BOURNEMOUTH. 


villas at Port Talbot. Mr. Thomas Gibb, M.S.A., architect, 


Post Office Chambers, Port Talbot. For erection of church of St. Augustin, Bournemouth, 


first portion of work, including chancel, chapel, vestr 


Wates.—Sept. 11.— For carrying-out additions and 
alterations to Bargoed (Girls’) Council school, Glamorgan. transepts and three bays of nave. Mr. Gro. H. Ferro 
Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, clerk, Glamorgan County Offices, PrynneE, F.R.LB.A., architect, 6 Queen Anne’s G 
Westgate Street, Cardiff. Westminster. Quantities by Mr. R. Henry Hats, Fs 
Wa.es.—Sept. 11.—For erection of 30 (or more) houses 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
at Crynant.. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Neath. J.&C. Bowyer . i ae : : . £8,962 0 
Wates.—Sept. 19.—For building a house, motor-garage, Trask & Sons... : : 3 ; . 8,565 16 
&c., at Park Road, Cardigan. Mr. L. Lewis, architect and Niet ev Sonee Gee : é . 8,390 #6 
surveyor, Cardigan and Fishguard. iN oe e iene 3 38 
Warwick.—Sept. 16.—For erection of laundry, boiler- ® b S : ‘ 5 5 : 325 ae 
house, mortuary, &c., for the Coventry and Warwickshire uscombe & Sons : parr ae ‘ - 8,380 0 
hospital. committee. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. A. Hessel Long & Co. . . : . . . .. 8,314 0 
Tiltman, architect, 1 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, Hoate Sons 9, ree : ; . 8,290 me 
London, W.C., and Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, architect, Jarvis & Sons. ; ; 5 : . 8, 160% 
Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. George & Harding P } ; x .., 8,1 15a 
be pea ieee pes ee and completion a a Wise & Son. : : : : : . 8,064 8 
County Council school for 960 children. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. “14: " , 
W. H. Syme, architect, 4 High Street, Watford, Hertford- ME ; ; ; : 100 Ve 
olives Jones & Seward . 5 : : 5 . FOOT ame 
WepmoreE.—Sept. 14—For improvements, alterations Goddard & Sons . ‘ é . : : 7,869 4 
and repairs at the Wedmore Council school, Somerset. Jones & Sons . . . . . - 7)793 ae 
Messrs. Price & Jane, architects, Weston-super-Mare. Jenkins & Sons . : : : : .. 7,684.0 
WorssroucH Bripce.—Sept. 9.—For excavator and| Wilkins & Sons . : é : ; . 7,584 
bricklayer and plumber and gasfitter’s work required in Bowman & Sons, Stamford (accepted ) . . 7,337 
connection with erection of a proposed corrugated iron ; 
institute. Mr. Arthur Whitaker, architect, Worsbrough 
Bridge, Barnsley, Yorks. DENTON. 
WortHine.—Sept. 12.—For additions to cottage at the | For works at school. Messrs. Lacey & UpcueEr, archite 
Corporation Yard, High Street. The Borough Surveyor, Novaueh 
‘ Municipal Offices, Liverpool Road, Worthing. Rayner ee 
& = ee ee Morriss . 4 é : : ? 3 200 iame 
re Tue tower of Hendon parish church is reported to be in Dowe . . . . . . . « 29057 
ga bad condition. Opportunity will be taken to enlarge Hipperson. : ; : : : + | 26Q mmc 
& the church at the same time as the tower is strengthened. Ebbs & Barton : : ; ‘ : + 23 heme 
~ * Mr. Temple Moore is the architect. | Reperavr, Bergh Apton (accepted) . + 183 If 


QUANTITIES, te, LITHOGRAPHED as, 
SPRAGUE W C0). oor eee tt peri ne Street Railings, “A 


denne 8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W. 
(Limited) and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. : 
Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d. 


Photol itho o r ap h ers Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 
4. & 5 BAST HARDING s7.,|ALEXR. FINDLAY & GO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


i. & A. B. AVELINE & 


FETTER LANE, E.C. STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, _ CATANIA, ITALY. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. Sicilian ype Owner 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


ASPHALT ROCK, 

LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. 8.W- POWDER, MAST 
CONDUCTORS. | Fibrous Plaster Decorat 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE CHEMES 


W. J. FURSE & COL ee eit Dams 


Corrugated Galvanised 
Sheets, Seconds and slightly defective; over 


400 tons at bargain cash prices, quite 
suitable for outbuildings and fences; for immediate sale 
Cas full details on application. SERRATING cheaply 

one. 
NEW HAY BARNS FROM £22. 
Dept. 14. 


JOHN ATTWOOD /REEVE, Stony Stratford. 


T TINGHAM. . : te 16 

: : Mill ce ee eee Spires Restored H. E. GAZ E, Ltd. (“Se 

To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &Ce Telegrams, ‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDIN' 
«“ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” Bult G GOWER STREET STATION, LON! 
Th ermere ureen : ae 
‘Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. Slate Company, e9 5 ; : 
Rws Method of Perspective. KESWICK (CUMBERLAND), 66 KI NG | 
Write,for particulars free. Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive a 

Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Litd.. Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing : ck: Ja 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. - LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK VENTILAI 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” SEA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN. LrMi 


Mention this Journal 


| 3 With Improved Lifting - 
| ROOFING TILES. LAUNDRY — and Double Exhat 
_ SPECIAL. HAND-MADE Sandy-faced, SMITH & PAGET, yurther particulars on appl 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced{ Trade Mark: CROWN WORKS, E. G. WRIG! 

th-faced { . Trade Mai Se 
HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. erent Ventilating oa oy ee 
Rooting Tiles mppiod by cares eRe MACHINERY Guildford, Su! 


& quarte: 
are as good now as writen first iss pentury. age 
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SUPPLEMENT 
 ——————————— 
-erection of school. artes Tuorp, architect, Goole. | For various works Ghee Road.> Mr. 
‘raven & ‘pee | £3,959 9 0 MILLER, surveyor. i. 1h Gece 
yreenwood . 3,947 9 O Johnson . y £554.18 5 
card . . 31936 9 Oo Frith & Pendleton . 50812 «1 
laws & Co. } 3,399 O92 Hinchcliffe & Co. 499 0 oO 
Bion & Tea henine ene ip x Jackson, Heysham (accepted) . 483 Io o 
elsey . 3,560 0 Oo HOLT. 
WALKER, Goole (accepted ) 3,408 0 © | For restoration of tower, &c., at Holt Church. Mr. HERBERT 
J. GREEN, architect, Norwich. 
DURHAM. Baker & Co. G2 00ls 4.0 
ssewerwork. Mr. Joun T. ieoge city surveyor. Chapman 823 9 0 
irth & Co. . ; 4373 10 0 pune Pease Oe O 
373 Shanks, Chatteris and H 
Seice, Durham (accepted) ery Sp : hatteris an unstanton (pr ovision- 
lanners . : 295 0 Oo ra accep ted ) : 689 0 0 
HUNSTANTON, 
HALESOWEN. For erection of convalescent home for Addenbrooke's 
toad works and laying of 9-inch sewer. Mr. W. Wuir- aa Norfolk. Mr. Joun Mortey, architect, 
WORTH, surveyor, Halesowen. Ge ee oe (accept 
: Rout y & Sons (accepted) tLt,046-0 O80 
rentham aoe ATG 2 6 INGOLDISTHORPE. 
larke . : 961 o o| For alterations and additions to schools. Mr. Hergert Ve 
urrall & Sons Slo. fhe O GREEN, architect, Norwich. 
astle & Sous Toes Bae -G Chambers & Son . £600 0 o 
feredith SOAP Org. 0 Riches Sy86n59 40 
PAG) tee fo hanks, Chatteris and Hunstanton ‘(pr 0- 
ate. 12=:0) 0 visionall accepted : , : Ee 
larris & Son aes roe 5 % plea) 53 3. Ok a0 
rumpton ; 650 12'%.6 <) KEITH. 
AYLOR, porihenth, Birmingham (accepted) 603 7 6 For additions to Grammar school. Mr. D. J. Corricatt, 
4 architect, Keith. 
Sewer. Accepted tenders. 
rentham TAA eeO) O Stewart, mason : ; : - £893 ome) 
feredith 1O3 15") 0 Cormack, carpenter. : 804 0 O 
larke . We: POOR? 0 Lyon & Sons, plumber . 380 0 oO 
urrall & Lewis . 98. 0.0 Aberdeen Electrical Engineering ‘Company, 
ooper ‘ 95 3 0 heating ey 26%) Os © 
larris & Son 88 8 6 Rust, plasterer [30: Oe O 
astle & Sons 7G.13:. 8 A. & R. Wright, slater : 210 0 
RUMPTON, ilesawen RUPTON, Halesowen (accepted) Aw (21.6 McConnachie, painter and glazier . 89 15 4 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


ig essential, and the best results are obtained 


from the material and 


French Asphalte Go. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.C. 


RAULIC & GENERAL ENCINEER, 


sound and fine Building 
tageous to Buyers. 
Blocks selected to suit all 


pscar Foundry, Leeds. 
ODES: LIEBER, A.3B.0., 4rH EDITION. 
hic Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 
e No. 214, 

+ London Agent— 
08, 11 Queen Victoria Street, 


-YOCKNEY & 


E.C 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Ramway (Hast End). 
CorsHamM DowN QuaRRY. (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these 


Orders promptly executed, and 


ey Stone for Winter use. ° 
All letters to be addressed to 


& GO. (Sone Owners), 


Dorsham Down Quarry; Corsham, Wilts. 
; 1 es —WNo Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS, 


| WORKERS IN ALL METALS 
AKCHITECTORAL , ECCLESIASTICAL 


workmanship of the 


Be STarrORDSHIRE. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR ENQUIRIES. 


il Nt min i ‘i 
Ut Hs aN Mi 
at lt CA HU} 


Stones on terms advan- 
requirements. Summers 
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KENILWORTH. 


For works of drainage and sewage disposal at the kennels, 
Mr. SHoLto DouGLas, engineer. 


Rouncil Lane. 


Smith & Sons ; 6 5 L415 0-0 Mason . ; 4 y : ‘¢ £3)335 re) 
Smith & Son . . 4 4 251110 10 Hopkins z r + (3,300 mm 
Elvins . ; : : “ : - 3,190 aia 

Briley i » | 3,133 ame 

KNARESBOROUGH. Wistance . ; 5 - 3;125 ae 

KENDRICK & SON (accepted ye : -> (3, 1007s 


For the construction of 4,620 yards of main sewer at Pannal. 


Mr. W. Lupton, surveyor. 


tects, Walsall. 


For erection of house. 


KNOWLE. 
Messrs. Hickton & FARMER, are 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS. 


Nettleton  . Y A - £2, 774 © ©| For sewerage works. Messrs. BERRINGTON, SON & Mart 
Wagham . ; 2,700 O O engineers, Westminster and Wolverhampton. 
Graham & Co. Oe ed eat tak i Contracts Nos. 1 to 5.—Excavation, construction of tanks, 
Egam & Co. . » 2,510 0 0 filters, manholes, &c. ©, Mri, 
Dean & Co. . 2,424 0 0 Davies . 5 ‘ £2,201 9 
Long . . . Ag OF eae, CasTLe & Cos Margate (accepted ) : . 1,304 18 
x ikoneen pir geet Contract No. 6.—Stoneware pipes, channels, &c. 
aylor & Son eee on Re @Sone 304 6 
Annakin ° ’ 2: AO LNOlnO Doul - C : . . . a 
Dickenson 2,016 0 Oo oulton On ie ; 39 
MARES ‘ BN ale Rade: c 1 nd Lime Co: 5 Aer ui 
Woon, Leeds (accepted) + 1905 0 01 le Boardman), 
wtih ss , : ; : a 5 
Wyndham & Phillips : é : : ; 236 oO 
LEVEN, Whitehead & Poole. | 1 aan 235 16 
For new premises for the Leven Reform Co-operative Norton & Co. : ; j ; 229 16 
Society. Mr. Wiri1am Dow, architect, Kirkcaldy. Nott & Co. 4 ; ‘ ; : : 226 
Accepted tenders, WeEaveER, Price & Son, Llandrindod (ac- 
Smith & Sons, mason . f ©) 26,077.) O20 cepted) 6 1g ee 
Wishart & Son, joiner . ; : hh OTG nea 8 Contract No. 7.—Portland cement. 
P. & W. MacLellan & Co., iron and steel 880 2 11 Norton & Co. ; 421 @ 
' Grant, plasterer . , id OOO L409 «2 Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 417 15 
Allan & Sons, tilework : ; ‘ ; 623)0-0.8)0 Ellis & Sons. 5 : : ; : 342 14 
Haxton & Co., glazier . 435 4 10 Greaves, Bull & Lakin. ‘ : ; : 342 a 
Hutchison & Sons, plumber ; 3911 k0' 50 Radnorshire Coal au Lime Co. . : z 335 ar 
National Gas Engine Company, gas- engine Be JN ae cea , , ; ; : ‘ 321) 
and suction plant * ; 2733 70 Ketley Brick Co. 321 6 
Melville, dynamo and electric light 194 10 4 WEAVER, PRICE & Son, Llandrindod (ac- 
Cant, slater . ; : : T3300 Ad cepted) . : ; : : ‘ 31a 
Meldrum & Son, asphalter : ; 12051052 Kaye & Co. . ; ‘ : : ; é 308 5 
Barnet & Morton, stair railings and grates A IZ S12 2A Brown . ; ; ' : : : A 298 6 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 


i TG} i 


SS Se _—_—<—————————— 


wae 


Double Sliding Doors. 


PARTY ‘WALLS 


WAREHOUSES. &c. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


| F. BRABY « CO. 


LTD. 
352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.t,) LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


Telephone 327 Battersea. 


ERNEST 


MILNER, 


Architectural Photographer, 


Expert in Photography connected with LIGHT AND AIR, 


OF WAY, DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDARIES, &c. 


Thirty years’ experience. 


Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors 


Prices moderate. Estimates free. 


Proofs in few hours if required. 


All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


SO THE GROVE, 


WAN DSWORTH, S.W. 


J.T. BARRETT & Co, 
2a, AUSTIN STREET 


BELFAST. eG) 


LATE OF McTEAR & Co 


Lyd * 


BUILDERS OF THE 


” BELFAST ROOF: 


ESTIMATES Bier 


described as 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 


TWO GREAT EVENTS, 1837-1907. 


1837 


Was the year in which the late Queen Vic! 
commenced her 


GLORIOUS REIGN. \ 
To commemorate the 70th Anniversary of 
happy event, we have in 
1907 


Commenced to lay out a Building Hstate i 
glorious Island of Mersea, and named i 


THE QUEEN’S ESTATE, 
WEST MERSEA, ESSEX. 


HE Estate is situated in the best portion of the Isl 

is well wooded, and enjoys a good frontage to the 
main roads. The Island is at the confluence of th 
Colne and Blackwater, and enjoys the reputation of t 
healthiest portion of the East Coast. It has a south- 
aspect, and enjoys a maximum amount of sunshine. 
ably situated for yachting, boating, shooting, fishi 
other sport. It is 49 miles by road from London, 18 m: 
Clacton, and 8 miles from Colchester, and affords a 
rendezvous for motorists, cyclists, and others. The 
excellent service of R. motor ‘’buses from Cc 
North Station, and also a service of motors and horse 
ances from Colchester High Street. The Island has be 


‘THE RIVIERA OF ESSEX.” 


Instructions have been given by the Proprie 
MR. J. H. GARDNER 


To OFFER for PUBLIC SALE, on Thursda 
September 12, 1907, in a Marquee upon the. 


RI GH T The First Portion of the Queen’s Estate. — 


2 rele) FREEHOLD PLOTS, about 150 of which have fi 
to the Sea, to Empress Avenue, and the rel 
have important frontages to the main road. 
This is an unique opportunity for the pene ge 
suitable for the erection of bungalows, houses, shops, ho 

Mersea Island is fully described in ‘The B 
April 24, 1907. 

Arrangements will be made for the conveyance of ay 
purchasers by motor and rail from London, Clacton, 
ter, and other places; also by ferry from Brightlit ae 
Mersea, thence by motor to Queen’s Estate. Luncheor 
served in the Marquee before Sale. 

Luncheon at 2.30 p.m. Sale commences at 3.30 p.m. 

Free Conveyances. 

Plans and Particulars will be ready after the 24th 
and may be obtained from the Vendors’ Solicitors, 
Elwes, Turner and Hawkins, 3 High Street; Colchest 
J. J. Edwards, The Queen's Mersea Estate Offices, 90-9 
Street, Queen Victoria Street,-London, E.C.; the Merse 
and Iron Company, Ltd., Sea View Road, West Mersea, 
or of the Auctioneer, Barfield’ Road, West Mersea. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 12: 


Car leaves the Offices of the Company 9.16 § 
Red Lion, High Street, Colchester, 1 P.™ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS—continued, MISKIN. 
Contract No. 8.—Staffordshire blue and brindled bricks. For private street works in Arthur Street. Mr. W. G. 
Swindell & Collis : : tas coe: Tuomas, surveyor. 
Hamblet’s Blue Brick Co. . ‘ : fl cy eee Sutherland. é : : : 4 . £849 6 o 
Wood & Son : ; : ; : 152 17 8 John , ‘ : ; : ‘ : ATO 7 ars 
Ketley Brick Co. . : ; . 144 10 O Jones. : . : ‘ ; PROS Rat AS A. 
Radnorshire Coal and Lime Co. . : : 134 19 1 Evans & Murry : : : : 42 067, 10°" 6 
Weaver, Price & Son . : : ; : 133 12 9 Dess, Abercynon (accepted ieee : : a 686)..6) - 2 
Hall & Boardman : ; ; T30CKe 6 
BiockLey, Wellington (accepted if : ; 12241610 
Contract No. 11.—Cast-iron Pipes, Cc, 
Nott & Co. . = 3 278 12 7 SALINE, iN.B. 
Jordans : . : 20157 10 Pe ; 
LEES & Son, Gomersall (accepted ) é ; 258 16 is Paneer ogee eae SE ee ra On greN, 
Accepted tenders. 
LONDON COLNEY. Anderson, masonwork. 
wr building orphanage at All Saints 'Convent, near St. Edward, joiner. 
Albans. Mr. Ernest Wittworr, architect. Quantities Kean, slater 
by Messrs. Youne & Brown. Ure, plasterer. 
Benfield & Loxley . ‘ ‘ : . 410,984 0 o Walls, painter. 
Holloway Bros. . : ; ; ? ELO;200! ©) 1.0 Rolland & Co., plumber. 
Monk . ee carla oN Ghee 10,000" FO. 6 Lowe & Son, heating. 
Lawrance’& Sons. : ‘ f ee SAT. Donald & Donald, ventilating. 
Roberts. é : : 5 MeO Fo uOLNO 
Wagstaffe & Sons é : : : = 0,002 00 Oo 
Johnson & Co. ‘ : ; ‘ , = 9,646". 0-0 SHEFFIELD. 
a Pox. eee : : : : sees ° © | For erection of ‘classrooms to Bethel Primitive ‘Methodist 
Pence & pe : : : : : UG ; . chapel, Carbrook.| Mr. H. L. Paterson, architect, 
Matrock & Sons, 165 Gray's | Inn Road, BRC. 
W.C. (accepted ) P Turton . é : ; : : A - £566 0 o 
RETA ; FP i, Charlesworth . : : . 3 : 545 ae 
Vasey & Son . : : : : : a 85 300 BO 
Ward . ; ; ; : : : 0.83% 95 
ARSENE White & Son . - : : : ; rersao-bo A 
r works in connection with the water supply of Set- Wheen . ; : . ; : j aRRZe TOL 
trington village. Roper &:Sons : : : : : eae 701201 O 
"Accepted tenders. Portass . : : ; : ‘ F aE RZA et Sits O 
Ritchie & Co., cast-iron pipes ; A -£469 14 5 Weston . : : ; : ‘ ee kat 2 G 
Read, fitting pipes and plumber . : weZA0T OL 4 O Marlow & Sons : ‘ é s ‘ mess? Os O 
Hodgson, mason, bricklayer and cementer * 238 9 6 Bradbury ; ; ; vie GO5. 0!) O 
Kitching, excavator ; : : ‘ wees 107 5 ROBERTSON, Sheffield (accepted) ‘ ° FAT et at Wo ane, 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 
LOC K-JAW LIMITED, 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 
SINGLE OR 


cee LIGHTNING 
MAKE THE BEST CONDUCTORS, 


AND CHEAPEST Gresham Works, 
ROOF OF THE DAY NOTTINGHAM, 


i DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


For full descrip. 
tive Catalogue,ad- 
dress the Patentee \ - 
Chimney Columns 
» Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


ATT, COLBRAN «. Co. 


Mortimer St., London, W. 
. THE... 


ere mt) 


PLACES FOR MANSION OR COTTACE. 
AFEST AND BEST. 


Colliery Signals 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


} Telegrams, 
* Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 
Telephone No, 288, 
Nottingham. 


ee THE e 8 


Building Trade 


WEEKLY ONE PENNY. 


ple, Economical, Pabour Saving. 


HIGHEST AWARD FOR FIREGRATES, 
— SANITARY EXHIBITION, 1905, — 


i seen in action in our Showrooms. 
10 Mortimer St. 

Ht, Colbran & Co.".tsins 

SE TSS OEE ESE TT VEIN 


> Building Crade 


WEEKLY ONE PENNY. 
i for all interested in HOUSE and 4 SES yy a 

‘At all Newsagents, Stationers and ORDER AT ONCE. 
Or from Publisher, 


ter atonce. Or from Publisher— - See Exhibit at the Garden City 6-11 Imperial Buildings, LudgateCircus,E.0, 
iperial Buildings, Ludgate ae EC, Exhibition, Letchworth, 


NEWELS, BALUSTERS, 
HANDRAILS. 


, TURNERY AND MOULDINGS 


of every description. 


A PAPER FOR ALL INTERESTED IN 


House & Home. 
ES Atall Newsagents, Stationers and Bookstalls, 


’ Write for Price List . . 
2, 3, and 5 Virginia Road, 
Bethnal Green, . 


LONDON, E. 


: es 
— 
me 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TOTNES. TANCREDSTONE.: ! 
For erection of a male and female infirmary of eighty beds, | For erection of a farmhouse. Mr. Hucu Tuomas, architect 
male and female receiving wards, porter’s lodge, nurses’ Haverfordwest. ; Bs 
apartments and other work at workhouse. Mr. W. F. Morgans . SS aE ; Pd oe : -£565 0 
f Evans 7 ; ; : ; ‘ % . 7 498-7 
Totuirt, architect, Totnes. Rall Games ; nee 
Elliss & Son : : : : 0/0877 17.6 Davirts & FRANCIS, Pena (accepted) : » 470: Vaan 
Westcott, Austin & White - : x 38 O6057.0--50 
Parker Bros. : 5 Mik ace 4 2638,825 5070 
Wakeham Bros. . : . - : 1248,785\ 20) 0 : Ue : 
Badcock 8.75% 11 0 For tke construction of sewers and other works in Hare 
: : 3 ; ‘ i ree field Road and High Street. Mr. Wirtiam L. Eves 
Pollard & Co. : . : ‘ , (88,085 (s OnFO surveyor, Uxbridge. 
Roberts , ; : ; : : Li css Sco EIoME ste) Free & Sons ; : : : . £1537 Ljee 
Stacey . : : : : A : nto, 5 5 OO Watson, jun. : : : ; . 1, 28:.4ome 
Yeo & Son . : t ; : 4 1 84200 20.0 Redhouse & Son . ; ‘ ‘ u .4-¥;242 a 
B ‘ ; : f ; 18.9 Bell & Sons. ; : 3 ; o doge 121s 
ae ee gees Swaker : : ) : 3 2 the ECO ae 
Marshall : ; é é ; : LUST Oe yO TNO <p 
Rayner é j : i OD Ai eam 
Pollard : : : ; : ; - 8,085 90 0 OsENTON, Staines (accepted). Eh : ; 989 6 
Matcham & Co. . E 3 A P tO, OOO NNO =O 
Coles . : : ‘ : ; ; 5 O74 O90 50.240 
Blake: : ; : : . : 7, 8250.0 WALKLEY. ee : 
Presence ; j ; g i ; . 7,868 0 0 For conversion of school into a boys and girls’ school. Mr 
Reaaete j ; : ‘ t 3 ; 7,482 a H. L. Paterson, architect, Sheffield. 
Bias 7,200 oS ol) White Sons : : . $2,460 OF 
Napoca ¢ : ; : : Mla aGa 7A 9 Roper & Sons. : . : 3 . . ATO ome 
Patio. Brose . 6,077.0 0 Turton. . é : ; : : . 12,410° Sie 
RowseE & Co., Upper Tooting (accepted ) 220,000" pO. 10 O'Neill & Son. : . . . » 2,360- 0 « 
Wise & Sons : ; " 5 } «1 2,342 gee 
Charlesworth : ; ; ; 5 :. 2,287) tame 
Dawson & Jones . : é ; : « (25242; ge 
Eshelby & Son . : : ‘ : . 2,235: Jom 
TURRIFF, Vasey & Son ; ; : ; 5 . 2,17 Toe 
For works at Higher-grade school. Messrs. Duncan & Son, Bradbury . 2,140 Ome 
architects, Turriff. J. & H. WueEeEn, Sheffield (accepted, subject to fo 
Accepted tenders. approval) . ; 2,130 One 
Robb, mason , ; ; as : MAL BON. 1707, 
Skene, carpenter . : ; : ; : 08415220 
Duthie & Sons, plumber — . : : le A45C 5. 0 WREXHAM. 
Clark, plasterer: . d é : ‘ : 98 o oO} For erection of the Alexandra schools. Messrs. FREpDK 
Gillespie, slater . ; ; ; : ‘ SO REG sno Witty & J. G. BurRELL, joint architects, Durham. 
Watson, painter . : ; é : ; 56. 1O 10 


Davies Bros., Wrexham (accepted) . . £13,166 16 | 
The ‘*‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLAB 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound=- : 
proof, and nati leedectad Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. / 


\ 
bh Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS: WBRD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGI 


WILLESDEN PAPER & 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt 
Agents for— | 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent substitute for 


glass, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands extremes .of j 3 : ; 
heat and cold. substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, é&e. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN eal LONDON, N.W. 


sires a B00 ACTURERS, WOUERNELONS NSnty 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


East Greenwich, 
y London, S.E. . 


A wire-wove opaque roofing, a non-conductor, and cheap and exct 


. EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s Parents) =~ [2] 


ke BRASS, BRONZE. Dik ‘other “M0 


¥ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WEALDSTONE. TRADE NOTES. aes 

‘or erection of a police station and petty sessional court. | Rercatze Grammar School has been ventilated on the 

Mr. J. Dixon BUTLER, surveyor to the Metropolitan | “ Boyle” natural system, under the direction of Messrs. 
Police. Quantities by Messrs. THurcoop, Son & Baker & Penfold, architects, Reigate. 


CHIDGEY. THE directors of the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd, have 
Brown . : ‘ : . . . - £9,797 © © | declared an interim dividend for the first half of the year at 
Haynes : : : ; . - 9,380 © ©| the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, which is the same as in 
hs ; . : : : ; : ree © © | the corresponding half of last year. 

} i ; ; , : . 8,980 : Sao! 
Potterton . ; j ‘ ; i = oes i i We are informed that Mr. Benjamin A. Tapp, who for 
Holloway Bros. °. ; * : A - 8,808 o o | the past twenty-years has represented Messrs. Geo. Vint & 
Higgs & Hill . j ‘ : ; 8.522 Fat Bros., has decided in consequence of that firm retiring from 
Lathey Bros. . f ; ; 8.447 o o | business to continue his connection with the stone trade as 
Fassnidge & Son. : é 8.373 o o|@ quarry agent supplying Yorkshire or West of. England 
Fairhead & Son . : : ; ; ; 8.344 o oc | Stone. Mr. Tapp’s temporary address will be Elm Villa, 
Mrover & Son. : éSpbees N - 3562 9 o | Whitton Road, Twickenham, S.W. ; 
Lovatt . . . . . . . . 8,255 0 0 Messrs. THomas Crapper & Son, the well-known 
Godson & Son. . . . . - 8,077.0 ©] sanitary engineers and specialists, of Marlborough Works, 
Marlborough Road, Chelsea, S.W., inform us that they are 
; Bas Pet SF eo oie a removing into more commodious premises on. Octoher 1, 
or fe S, FS Soe os ae collector's oliice. Tr. | and their address from that date will be 120 King’s Road, 
. F. SLATER, architect, Burslem. Chelsea, S.W. 
Long ; : : » - 6 
mee ea port (accepted ) ge ag Tue new clock of the Ilkley new town hall, made and 


} fixed by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, Ltd., Leeds and New- 
Tue sum of 265/ per acre for vacant land ‘in the | CaStle-on-Lyne, from Lord Grimthorpe’s designs, was 
lis of Central Wales is the average result of Messrs. | formally set going on Saturday last. Other clocks by the 
night, Frank & Rutley’s sale at Llandrindod Wells on | firm are in use at Ilkley, viz. in the parish church, the 
uesday, when the Middleton Evans Estates were offered | Congregational church and the large clock at the Joint 
fore a crowded assembly in the Victoria Hall. In addition | Railway station, and many other large clocks in this 
| local buyers, many attended from London, Swansea, district. Their police courts tower clock, Sunderland, is 
ardiff, &c. The whole property, which includes the Pump | 20W 1 action. 

ouse Hotel, was first offered in one lot, and ultimately Tue Kahn system of reinforcement of the Trussed 
ithdrawn at 105,000/. The available building land was | Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., is advancing in favour with archi- 
en put up in lots, prices for which yielded the above- | tects and engineers. Among the works executed during 
entioned result. Notwithstanding the growth: of. Llan- | the last two months are the following, which show the 
indod Wells in recent years, the present accommodation | adaptability of the ingenious trussed bars :—Storehouse, 
Ils far short of the requirements of the place im the season, | Great Malvern; two retaining walls, Tottenham; lintels, 
id as. several of the lots not sold under the hammer were | Dublin; extension of Swanscombe Pier, Swanscombe; 
sposed of during the afternoon, there is little doubt that | five-storey office block, Lloyd’s Avenue; foundation raft, 
ose remaining will be speedily dispersed, and that a great | Purfleet ; lintels, Newcastle Emlyn ; office block, H.M. Land 
svelopment will shortly take place in the addition of new | Commission, Dublin; flour mill, Brixham; engine founda- 


iblic and private buildings to meet local wants. tion, Glasgow ; coal hopper, Blackburn Gas Co., Blackburn ; 
MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
Py B BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
; é g a Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.G. Telephone 274 Holborn, 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


able for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
_Itis easy to manipulate, and large areas canbe covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack, 
iroperly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 


don Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers; 


Nee ee Seat ce: JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., minster mitts, READING. 


i Registered 
egistered TRADE MARK 
TRADE MARK 


|BOx GRO 
7| COMBE 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT . 
' A 
FARLEIGH DOWN, , a HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, phear re Built: ae oi 


Hebe 


HEAD : 
| - OFFIC ey BAT e ss e be aprawne oy te 

4 ey tly 
LIVERPOOL. — Ie SH [UAE 505 
= 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS,}/ for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 


and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
PORTLAND. 
LONDON DEPOTS: : 


CG.W.R’, WESTBOURNE PARK, | 
L&S.WR., NINE ELMS Sw, | 
132 GROSVENOR R2, PIMLICO, 


» MANCHESTER. 
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office block, Erith; office block, Leeds; floor, warehouse, 
Birmingham; roof of store, Forth defences ; floors, manual 
instruction schools, Cardiff; foundations, Edmonton ; reser- 
voir, Beaminster ; roof of culvert, Manchester ; tank, Trinity 
College, Hitchin ; new depot, Telegraph Stores, H.M. Office 
of Works, Birmingham ; floors of printing works, York ; 
viaduct, Kilton; floor of building, Jersey; warehouse, 
Watling Street; winter garden, Savoy, Strand; coal pocket 
300 feet long. 

ENGLAND is remarkable for the variety of building 
materials with which it is enriched. One which with such 
a climate as ours is essential is wanting. We refer to 
asphalte. Attempts have been made to produce substitutes 
to which the name is applied, but for once nature is superior 
to ingenuity. Even abroad the supply is extremely limited. 
Messrs. Thomas Faldo & Co., Ltd., as the sole conces- 
sionnaires for Great Britain and North America of the 
Seyssel Mine, known as Les Mines de Bourbonges a 
Lovagny Bassin. de Seyssel (Haute Savoie), France, are in 
a position to employ the most satisfactory variety. Since 
1851 they have applied it to almost every variety of struc- 
ture—bridges, hospitals, municipal buildings, prisons, 
theatres, warehouses, piers, flats, factories, breweries, 
colleges, banks, &c. They have issued a brochure which 
contains useful information about the material and its 
applications, which being derived from long and varied 
experience is worth remembering. 

Messrs. E. H. SHortanp & BroTHER, warming and 
ventilating engineers, of Manchester, have found from 
practical experience that where inlet ventilators have been 
fixed for a length of time the interiors frequently become 
very dusty. This firm have therefore introduced a new 
ventilator, which they describe as Shorland’s No. 221 de- 
sign latest patent hygienic inlet ventilating panel. This 
inlet ventilator is made so that by one movement only the 
front can be removed, thus allowing for the whole of the 
interior of the ventilator being cleaned at any time from 
the inside of the room where it is fixed. The advantage 
of this easy and expeditious method of cleaning will at 
once be apparent. There is no necessity to go outside the 
building to remove the air grating in the outer wall to gain 
access to the inside of the ventilator. Further particulars 
may be had from the patentees. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue dock management committee, sitting at Boston, decidec 
to recommend the Boston Town Council to erect a ney 
coal hoist at the dock, with the necessary additions t, 
the power station, and a new boiler, engine and turntable, 
at an estimated cost of 7,500/. i 


THE committee of the Moravian Church, Fetter Lane 
E.C., have secured a site in Priory Lane, Hornsey, on whict 
to erect a church for the. convenience of its North London 
members. Plans have been approved for a building whict 
will accommodate over 350 persons, and will cost about 
5 ,000/. 


At Hamilton Dean of Guild Court, a petition was pre. 
sented by Hamilton Baptist Church for the erection of ¢ 
church and halls at the corner of Kemp Street and the ney 
street recently opened by the Town Council. The plans 
showed a building capable of seating 590 persons, with ¢ 
large hall having accommodation for 462 and a lesser hall 
seated for 133. | The estimated cost of the new building is 
about 5,000/. The plans were passed. 


THE Rochdale electricity committee have decided to 
apply to the Local Government Board for sanction tc 
borrow 22,1752. for electric-lighting purposes. The Cor- 
poration also contemplate spending about 25,000/. on pro- 
viding new baths. New slipper and swimming baths at 
Castleton are to cost 10,900/, an additional plunge bath at 
Smith Street will cost over 8,o00/., and about 5,600/. will be 
spent on slipper baths at Lower Place. 


Tue Lord Mayor of Liverpool has received a letter from 
Mr. F. G. Parsons, National Amalgamated Society of 
Operative House and Ship Painters and Decorators, 
Liverpool, No. 1 Branch, with reference to painting work 
being done by labourers at the generating station, Highfield 
Street, and also at Lambeth Road car shed. Regarding 
this complaint Mr. Morrissey has given notice of motion 
that it be an “instruction to all heads of departments that 
none but competent artisans .be employed in painting and 
other work of a skilled nature, as the employment of 
labourers upon this kind of work is detrimental to the 
interests of the ratepayers, leading to scamped work and 
inefficiency of the public service.” 


BRIGHTON ELECTRICITY WORKS. 
Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Edinburgh. | 


pifice & Works. 
iverside Works 
east Greenwich, Se 


on Office ae iat 
ndrew Stee 
st A Easter Road. orks 


Section Books & Stock Lists on Applicati 


ices 5 Bath Str | 
Oh akston Works eet, 
Port Dundas, 


Office & Works. 
Trafford Park. 


ae 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
GIFFORD HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON. 
HOUSE AT MOHARREM BEY, ALEXANDRIA. 


COUNTRY HOME, HEREFORD. 


ETACHED HOUSES, CHALKWELL HALL ESTATE, WESTCLIFF. 


TEDRAL SERIES._SOUTHWARK: NORTH SIDE OF CHANCEL, 
SHOWING TRIFORIUM. 


yor J. E. Stewart, R.E., Local Government Board 
stor, held an inquiry at the town hall, Warrington, on 
lay, into the application of the Corporation for sanction 
row 40,140/. for street widenings and improvements, 
o71/, the sum required in connection with the pro- 
boiler-plant extensions at the electricity works. 

fe special sub-committee of the Scarborough Harbour 
lissioners, appointed to consider details with regard 
: harbour improvement scheme, have approved the 
and specification produced by Mr. I. D. Howkins, the 
ser, for the widening of the West Pier and the deepen- 
‘the harbour, and these were approved by the sub- 
ittee, who had been given power to act. The engineer 
istructed to advertise for tenders for carrying out the 
at once. The scheme is estimated to cost between 
7. and 15,000/. 

i Bolton waterworks committee have confirmed the 
tion passed on July 31 accepting the following 
-s:—Messrs. John Best & Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh, for 
onstruction of the Delph reservoir (Contract No. 1); 
s. Glenfield & Kennedy, Ltd., for supply and fixing 
shaft, lining and standpipe, footbridge, sluice valves, 
ontract No. 2), required in connection with the pro- 
Delph reservoir ; Staveley Coal and Iron Company, 
‘or supply of cast-iron pipes (Contract No. 3), required 
mection with the proposed Delph reservoir. 

ize large majority of the trade union organisations of 


any are affiliated to the General Commission of 
Democratic Trade Unions at Berlin. In a recent 


KAHN SYSTEM 


number of the organ of this central body statistics are 
given showing the remarkable growth of this group of 
unions between December 31, 1905, and the same date in 
1906. On the former date the total membership amounted 
to just under 13 million, at the end of 1906 it was over 
1} million. There was thus an increase of over a quarter 
of a million. The membership on December 31, 1905, of 
those connected with the building trades was 307,878. On 
the same date in 1906 it was 382,567. 


AN old pit-shaft has been discovered at Bilston under 
3 Crown Street. For some time past water has percolated 
into the cellar. The nuisance became so serious that work- 
men were called in to ascertain where the water came from. 
The floor of the cellar was removed, and the men then 
found the dome of a pit shaft a few inches below the floor. 
On removing the dome it was ascertained that the shaft 
contained from 40 to 45 yards of water. It is now thought 
that the water rose occasionally so high as to force its 
way into the cellar. The shaft is two yards wide. It is 
now being made secure. It is remarkable that a house 
should have been erected over a pit shaft, and that no one 
now living should have known anything about it. 


THE Local Government Board have refused to sanction 
the purchase by the Salford Board of Guardians of the pro- 
posed site on the Crescent on which to erect offices. At 
the inquiry held by an inspector of the Board there was 
considerable opposition to the proposal. The Local Board, 
in their letter to the guardians, state that they consider 
the price for the site excessive. They further deprecate 
the building of new offices on the Elms site, as was advo- 
cated by the opposition, because of insufficient area, or the 
remodelling of the present offices in Eccles New Road for 
the same reason. The Board are, however, of opinion that 
new offices are required. 


A REMARKABLE accident happened on the Manchester 
Ship Canal on Saturday. The great swing-bridge crossing 
the canal at Trafford Road was being turned to enable a 
vessel to pass along the waterway when something went 
wrong with the rollers, and after moving a few yards the 
bridge came to a standstill. Engineers were soon on the 
spot, and it was found that the faulty rollers would have to 
be replaced, and the traffic across the canal was necessarily 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE. 


USED ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


We 


invite the closest 


scrutiny 


of the Kahn System by Architects, and seek their cc- 


operation. 


ur corps of experienced engineers and 


draughtsmen is at the command of engineers, architects, 
and contractors who may wish to specify the Kahn 
System, and we are glad to furnish drawings for any 
work in which the Kahn Bar is to be used. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE. —— 


~§- 


SecTion oF 64q@ 


THe Kam Trusseo Bar, ALTERNATING TyPs 


The TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CoO., 


o3 CAXTON HOUSE, 


Lid. 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Stopped and had to be a The bridge a ita cet loag 


Geep, 50 feet wide and is th 

A scuewe of dock extension -is being drawn up for the 
port of Havre m order to obviate the delays in dealing with 
cargoes which have been customary for years past. The 
new works already m hand include the construction of a 
communicating ch channel between the Bassin Ballot and the 
Canal de Tancarville, which should be finished im 1999, 
ccording to an official report justissued It is also intended 
to render the Bassin dock accessible to larse cargo steamers 
and to provide an an additional quay space of about 13 mile 
ant of quay space for the resular limes 

, and the scheme now outlined includes 
dry dock capable of receiving the 
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Ornamental Glass 


of — =a 2 


SUPPLIED IM TINTS. 


MAXiwow LIGHT WINDOW GLASS COMPANY. ,22"50% 


bogey . cheer eee APLISTEE. LGSDOS~ 


this a letter was sent in reply, practically edhe 
suggested scheme, and asking that the Board she 
2 deputation on the subject. After a long ial 
discussion it was decided to approve and confirs 
sent by the clerk. 

ReportTinc to the Washinston Bureau of 
tures with regard to lime “béton.”” Mr RR = 
(United States Consul at Marseilles) says that this i 
in longer and more general use in France thanis 
cretes. It was a firstclass material when 


used it is better. -A good lime béten can be c 
mixing mortar and stones, gravel or cinders, 2 
good-sized stones making the best composition. 
one-half of the seat in Marseilles have h 
this material, and thousands of the older br 
hundreds years old are held together by ordim 
Walls built of quicklime béton must be laid up 
with hydraulic lime béton they can be a 
masons can work. The solidity of lime béton o 


is shown by the sea-walls and docks m Mars 
masonry of this end 0 eee 
sea wet Sis most dificult test to which b 


In the Vacation Court, High Court of Justice, 


Pickford had agai cain before him the motion of los 
Williams. Mr. Bramwell Davis, KC 


Stated that the motion was for an Tje 
rain the defendant from excavating sand ne 
i, or for excavating at the side of the plaintifis 9 


“a2 


ummer Sigs ras Birmingham. The evident 


fe 


on either side ats were surveyors. The defe 
they could go on with the work and exeava 
further danger to the plaintifls’ property. His 
experts said that this could not be done. The q 
issue was whether the defendant was to be alic 
on excavating at the risk of the plamufis’ bmildm 
dewn. Deioaaente counsel said he was prepa 
an under ttaking not to excavate within 15 

=’ boundary wail till the trial of the a 


plaint 
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being given to the above effect, the matter stood 
‘ll the trial of the action or further order. 

‘on the man who is desirous of journeying from London 
gneaster for the whole of the race week special arrange- 


ling him not only to accomplish the journey in comfort 
ta very cheap fare. On Monday, September 9, a special 
yeon car express will leave Marylebone at 1. I5 P.M. 


rnfares, first class, 28s.; third class, 14s. On Wednesday 


triday you may journey to Doncaster and back for 33s. 6d. 
class and 18s. 6d. third class, including table d’héte 
yeon and dinner ex route. The trains are timed to leave 
debone on St. Leger Day at 8.40 a.m., and Cup Day at 
Am. Cheap excursion tickets are also available by 
/trains—27s. first class and 13s. 6d. third class. For 
‘onvenience of passengers and to avoid the crowd at 
aster station these trains will arrive at and depart from 
ames’s Bridge station, from which place electric cars 
Mirect to the course. In this outing the railway com- 
| provides everything to contribute to the enjoyment 
somfort of the visitor from London. 

SHORT distance to the west of Old Stakeford a ford 
hitherto constituted the only means of crossing the 
| Wansbeck, near North Seaton station, on the North- 
om Railway. 


ets, the highway authorities wisely decided to sub- 
le a bridge, thus obviating all risk to the public and 
‘ding in a far more convenient manner for the conduct 
affic. The new structure was designed by Messrs. D. 
‘ur & Sons, civil engineers, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
2 Operations were commenced in June last by the 
actors, Messrs. Brims & Co., also of Newcastle-on- 
. The bridge has the total length of 264 feet between 
tents, and comprises six girder spans 44 feet 4 inches 

centre to centre of the piers by 20 feet 4 inches wide. 
jiers are formed by driving Hennebique ferro-concrete 
‘down to solid rock, the piles being cased in Mouchel 
t cylinders of ferro-concrete and the internal spaces 
‘im with similar material. The abutments will also be 
fucted in ferro-concrete. According to contract con- 
is the bridge will be tested by a dead load of 1 cwt. 
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+ Davis accepted this offer. Upon a mutual under- | 


-shave been made by theGreat Central Railw ay Company 


As the ford in question is of dangerous | 
eter, especially during the prevalence of floods and | 
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At Discounts varying from 40 to 70 per cent. 


’ Stock has now been removed to the SHOWROOMS at HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W., and is being 
, OFFERED AT SWEEPING REDUCTIONS. 
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per square foot and the moving load of a 30-ton steam- 
roller, or of two 15-ton steam-rollers. It is stated that the 
adoption of ferro-concrete has resulted in a saving of 5,000/. 
to the ratepayers, the contract price being 7,000/, as 
compared with 12,000/, the estimated cost of a steel 
bridge. 

A SPECIAL committee of the Birkenhead Town Council 
have issued a report upon the question of the payment of a 


| minimum wage cf 24s. a week to able-bodied Corporation 
| employés, and whether such rate would be detrimental. to 


the ‘interests of employés who are over the age of forty, 
or who are below the standard of mental or physical 
strength. From the returns laid before them, the committee 
fcund that there were a considerable number of men in the 
employ of the Corporation paid less than 24s. a week who 
were not performing able-bodied work, and some of whom 
were not capable of performing such work. The majority 
were engaged in street scavenging. A numberof them were 
old men and had been for several years in the employ of 
the Corporation. The special committee did not think it 
desirable in the interest of the men themselves to 
fix a minimum. wage of 24s. a week for those men, 
or for any of the men who were engaged on a class 
of work which the committee did not consider to be 
able-bodied work. If a minimum rate of 24s. a week 
were paid by the Corporation for that class of labour 
the heads of the departments would no doubt feel 
obliged to look out for more capable men to replace a 
number of those at present employed, and the old and 
physically deficient men would consequently suffer. In 
answering specifically the terms of the reference, the com- 
mittee considered that it would be desirable to adopt a 
minimum rate of wage of 24s. a week for the payment of 
the men who were able-bodied and performed able-bodied 
labour. From the returns furnished about 210 to 220 would 
be affected, and the increased annual cost of wages would 
be about 1,160/7, but it was contemplated that the increase 
might be reduced by 25 per cent. Further, the special 
committee did not consider that the minimum wage would 
be detrimental to the interests of the employés who were 
over the age of 40, or who were incapable of able-bodied 
work, if the wages of those labourers were not raised to the 
minimum of 24s. a week. 
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THE SAFE OF THE FUTURE. 


Tue American Consul at Chemnitz, Mr, Thomas H. Norton, 
says that the confidence of German manufacturers of safes 
in the resistance of their wares against ordinary safe-blow- 
ing operations has been rudely shaken by the recent 
achievements of a single unaided robber in Dresden and 
other cities. The details of his last operation are as fol- 
lows :—In an hotel a room was secured which was situated 
immediately above the office of a moneychanger. At night 
a hole was pierced in the ceiling of this office. By the -use 
of a drill and saw a circular piece of the flooring was easily 
raised. Beneath lay a thick layer of cement. A small 
orifice was made in this, and an umbrella pushed down 
into the space below. The umbrella was attached firmly 
from above, and when opened received without noise all 
the fragments of cement which were dislodged as the hole 
was enlarged so as to allow of the easy passage of a person. 
By means of a rope ladder the descent was readily made 
into the office below, Curtains were drawn, and with 
heavy blankets a tent was constructed around the safe, so 
thick that no ray of light could pass through. Next the 
robber brought down two cylinders of compressed oxygen 
and an acetylene generator charged with calcium carbide 
and water. With these he was able to produce a blowpipe 
flame of such intensity that steel fuses in it like lead in an 
ordinary gas jet. It required but a brief space of time to 
melt away so much of the door that all the contents of the 
safe were accessible. They were carried to the room above. 
At an early hour the robber left his lodgings and disappeared 
without trace, 

It is evident, says the Consul, from this experience, that 
the builders of safes must provide for new contingencies in 
their construction. The simple, light acetylene generators 
now in widespread use, and the equally simple oxygen 
generators, charged with water and sodium peroxide, or the 
heavier cylinders of compressed oxygen, place at the service 
of the intelligent “crook” the possibilities of opening the 
strongest safes in existence rapidly and noiselessly, provided 
the operator can be screened from observation. Some large 
safes are so disposed that they are under frequent observa- 
tion by watchmen looking through the windows. Usually 
this observation is confined to the doors of bank vaults or 


the like, although in the case of the globular safes it p 
cally extends to all exposed sides. In the greater ma 
of cases existing safes would offer next to no difficulty 
skilful cracksman if able to work without being seen, 
evident that owners will be forced henceforth to adopt 
measures as will reduce to a minimum all possibilit: 
access to free-standing, movable safes, or the hidden 
of safes embedded in cement or masonry. Manufact 
of safes will, on the contrary, be impelled to fight 
scientific burglar with his own weapons. In somewh; 
same fashion by which time locks prevent the opening ¢ 
lock of a safe during certain hours, it will be comparat 
easy to introduce into safe construction chemico-mecha 
devices which, during a limited time, would render it ¢ 
fatal or physically impossible to remain in the Vicinity 
safe or vault were the walls or door tampered with to 
an extent as to allow access to the interior. By th 
of a very simple form of apparatus containing potas 
cyanide and sulphuric acid a robber would expose hi: 
to the deadly fumes of prussic acid. Less dange 
though with possibilities of accidents to those regu 
using a safe, would be the employment of subst: 
crippling a safe blower or forcing him to an instantan 
retreat. The volatilisation of a few drops of ethyl-dic 
acetate would cause such profuse and persistent wee 
that one in the immediate neighbourhood would be 
porarily blinded if he persisted in remaining. The bi 
ing of a tube of liquid ammonia would render imme 
withdrawal imperative under peril of suffocation. Se 
similar compounds are at the service of construc 
Eventually the daring burglar, with sufficient scie1 
training, might venture to face the unknown dangers 
safe well provided with more or less effective neutral: 
agents for the concealed possibilities of defence; but 
tainly for some time, at slight expense, effective prote 
can be devised against the attack of the scientific cracks 
with his portable oxy-acetylene blowpipe. 


Tue Bonhill School Board have agreed to enlarge 
Vale of Leven Academy at an estimated expenditur 
5,000/., also an enlargement of Jamestown school at an 
lay of 2,000/. 
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DE LAITTE GAS. 


history of artificial light, although dating from the 
jest stages of man’s existence, can be divided into very 
chapters, giving one to each of the following methods 
the order named—candles, oil lamps, gas lighting, 
tric lighting and acetylene-gas lighting. Leaving out 
first of these, which has long been relegated to the 
tion of a decorative agent, undoubtedly the greatest 
ynce was made when coal gas was successfully applied 
a illuminant, rendering oil lamps obsolete ; for although 
discovery of electric lighting, with its wonderful possi- 
ies, long turned into actualities, was an epoch-marking 
it, the difference in the amount of light secured was not 
tartling as in the earlier revolution. 

[hese two methods—gas and electric lighting—are still 
petitors, and both have their proper sphere of usefulness. 
act, where towns exist one or both of them will always 
ound, but in scattered districts and isolated buildings, 
spt in cases where their size and the means of the 
pants permit of a complete electrical installation, there 
till the necessity for an easily-managed, self-contained 
em of lighting. 

[he relaxation of the Board of Trade regulations con- 
ing the manufacture and storage of carbide of calcium 
ged acetylene gas from a scientific toy to a practical 
ninant, but in the latest successful attempt to provide a 
factory light it is remarkable that oil, so long discarded, 
iid again be utilised, providing a gas in all essential 
its equal to coal gas, with the advantage that it is 
ined at small expense, in a simple manner from a plant 
can be installed in the smallest dwelling-house or the 
est building, or can be distributed from a central plant 
'yillages or small towns either for house or street 
‘ing. 

(any attempts have been made during the past few 
sto overcome the initial difficulties and objections to 
use of oil gas as a lighting medium. In the “De 
te” machine these have been solved by scientific 
wledge aided by mechanical accuracy, as the following 
t description will show. 

he accompanying illustration shows a complete ‘‘ De 
te” gas plant, 23 feet by 23 feet by 4 feet high, driven 


by a suspended weight, and supplying 30 lights. The gas 
is obtained by the evaporation of petrol admitted to the 
carburetter in small constant quantities to a much larger 
body of air, which by means of a drum is sucked in in the 
correct proportions, one gallon of petrol giving 800 to 1,000 
cubic feet of gas. Owing to the high percentage of oxygen 
the gas has absolute combustion, free from carbonic oxide 
and sulphuretted hydrogen, and is therefore non-poisonous, 
and does not leave a deposit when burned to blacken 


ceilings, picture-frames, &c., and above all, is not injurious 
to animal or plant life. 

The gas produced in the carburetter is put under 
pressure by the drum and driven into the gasholder, which 
acts as a pressure regulator, and when full automatically 
causes the ‘supply of petrol and making of gas to cease. 
Not only does it act thus, but so controls the supply that 
sufficient petrol only is admitted to make the amount of 
gas necessary for the number of burners in use, be they 
one or fifty. When no lights are required no gas is being 
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made, but when one is operated sufficient gas is formed 


and increases with each light required. 

The gas is carried from the plant through ordinary gas- 
piping, and gives the best results when used i in connection 
with incandescent mantles. The machine is automatic in 
working, and requires no skilled labour, it being necessary 
only to see that it is sufficiently charged with | petrol, and 
the weight that operates the machine is wound up at 
regular intervals, regulated by the number of lights in use. 
In. larger installations the power may be obtained by means 
of water, hot air, or electric motors. 

One of the most important features of this system is the 
absence of any danger from explosion, as stated by Pro- 
fessor Vivian B. Lewes, ELC. Fb CS,, ins a lengthy report 
on the ‘‘ De Laitte” machine, in which he also emphasises 
many other good points, showing its suitability for pro- 
viding light for private houses and other buildings and 
places. 

This system has already been adopted by the Midland 
Railway Company at Hathern. station, the Caledonian 
Railway at Bishopston station, and is’ installed i in a number 
of mansions throughout the United Kingdom, and judging 
by the testimonials received from the users is giving every 
satisfaction. 


ACCOMMODATION OF NAVVIES. 


Wuen railways began, employment was obtainable by 
multitudes of men in the construction of cuttings or embank- 
ments. At first the labourers who had been engaged in the 
drainage of fens, reclamation of land and other works in 
Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire met the demand, but as 
new lines were promoted men from most parts of the 
country were éngaged. They were supposed to be paid 
liberal wages, but few people cared about the treatment 
they received, although the stories told about “ tally shops,” 
discounts, bills, &c., should have made the authorities less 
indifferent. It was ‘taken as a matter of course that under 
such circumstances the navvies could not differ from cattle. 
The report of Dr. Reginald Farrar to the Local Govern- 
ment Board on “The Accommodation of Navvies Engaged 
in the Construction of the Brooklands Motor-Racing Track ” 
shows that the old neglect can prevail within a few miles of 


the Metropolis. The number of men employed when 
Farrar visited the works was at least 1,600. There wa; 
provision whatever for the housing or accommodatior 
the men, and no shelters where they could resort ip 
weather. About 500 navvies travelled by train to the wo 
but those who could not find beds in public- houses ha 
sleep in sheds, cow-houses, straw yards, or in the open 
It is needless to enlarge on the danger of such a stat 
things. What is perhaps of more importance is the 
vention of similar evils in the future. According to 
Farrar :— 

It is estimated that the navvies form in Engl. 
scotland and Wales a nomadic class of 100,000 y 
women and children. They move about from one pu 
work to another, a distinct class or tribe; separated 
habit and circumstances from the rest of the commur 
and in some respects often outside the action of ordir 
sanitary laws. In 1846 a Select Committee of the Hous 
Commons issued a Report on the Condition of Labou 
employed in the construction of Railways and other Py 
Works. This Report contained, among other recommie! 
tions, the following :— 

“Your Committee is of opinion that, previous to 
collection of a body of these workpeople at any spc 
sufficient lodging for them should be ascertained to e: 
When the neighbourhood cannot adequately supply it, t 
the company should be required to provide it. Your ce 
mittee adverts with pleasure to the evidence they 
received from gentlemen largely engaged in executing g 
public works, to show that comfortable arrangements 
lodging the men are directly and indirectly amply remun 
tive for the additional expense they may at first entail.” 

It was also recommended :—" That the railway ec 
panies constructing any works should be required to m 
periodical returns to a public authority of various particul 
embracing the most important points affecting the well-be 
of the men; these might comprehend the number of 
men, the progress of instruction, the cessation of lab 
on Sunday, the accidents and other details,” and that we 
in progress should from time to time be officially inspec 
by a competent officer appointed by such authority. 

Other suggestions of this committee dealt with the } 
vision of constables, liability for accidents, regularity 
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ment of wages, regulation of “tommy-shops,” pro- |;drink). Thus it not seldom happens that a contractorf{must 
on of relief and medical attendance to the sick and | have 100 men on his books in order to secure that 50 shall 
nded, &c. be always at work, and the housing difficulty is intensified. 
[am informed by the Secretary of the Board of Trade | “ Subbing” is necessary at the commencemeit of work, as 
, except in so far as they are covered by the Truck Act | many of the navvies will probably have tramped long 
‘Employers’ Liability Act, no legislative effect has been | distances to the work and arrive penniless, but the evil 
mn to the recommendations of. this cominittee. The! might be minimised if the contractors refused to “sub” 
rd of Trade have no jurisdiction over navvies and no | after the first fortnight, and in any case refused to “ sub” 
rol over railways until a line is complete and ready for | the full amount earned. 
ection prior to being declared open for traffic. The Navvy Mission, which was founded in 1877, has 
An extract from Dr. Copeman’s report on the sanitary | done excellent work in providing religious instruction and 
umstances of the Langport Rural District (No. 230) may education for the class; and, as their efforts are cordially 
ntroduced here :— ‘supported by many of the leading firms of contractors, the 
‘It seems just that companies, corporations and con- | influence of the Society has doubtless operated in the 
tors who, for the purposes of their undertakings, bring | direction of securing improved material conditions for 
e numbers of workmen to reside temporarily in a rural | navvies. I think it would be a good thing if the Board were 
rict, the resources of which, if adequate for the normal | to obtain some definite information on the subject of navvy 
ulation, are not equal to deal with the influx, should | life in general, with a view to considering the question 
ride housing accommodation for their workpeople and | whether it is desirable to acquire legislative powers in 
means of isolation in cases of infectious disease break- | respect of this class. 
out among them—a danger to which these assem- In the first instance I would suggest that any contractor 
es of people of nomadic habits are especially liable. In |'employing more than a certain number of men on any 
Derwent Valley Water Act, 1899, a clause (section 64) | works might be put under the obligation to inform before- 
liring such provision to be made by the Water Board or | hand the sanitary authority of the district concerned as to 
r contractors, was inserted by Parliament on the in- | the commencement of such works and of their close. The 
ice of the Derbyshire County Council.” sanitary authority should be under the obligation to notify 
Apart from special local intervention of the kind to | the Local Government Board, and thus a current register of 
ch Dr. Copeman alludes, there appears to be no legal | constructional works might be formed and kept up to 
gation on contractors to provide accommodation for | date. : 
rworkmen. When important works are in progress, Such a register would facilitate inspection and super- 
ly to last over a considerable time, and especially if | vision of these works, both by local sanitary authorities and 
e are at a considerable distance from centres of popula- from time to time by the central authority, and would thus 
, the contractors generally, in their own interests and in | tend to secure the provision of adequate accommodation 
r to secure workmen, provide accommodation, and this | for the workmen. It would also tend to prevent the spread 
ften excellent (e.g. the Tidworth Settlement on Salis- | of small-pox at times when the disease is prevalent. The 
y Plain) ; but I am informed that smaller contractors, | Board have a considerable amount of evidence to show that 
) have tendered at ‘‘cutting prices,” are apt to save in | small-pox outbreaks have on several occasions originated 
“hutting ” and to provide inadequate accommodation or | among navvies. Not only are these men, owing to their 
e. F migratory habits, apt to carry infection from place to place, 
One difficulty arises from the fact of “subbing.” A | and in particular from one eommon lodging-house to 
€ proportion of navvies, after doing two or three days’ | another, but they are, as a class, specially averse to 
k, draw a “sub” for the work done, and rest for a few | vaccination or re-vaccination, partly, no doubt, owing to the 
S till the amount drawn has been expended (usually in | interference with work which the operation entails. 
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It appears to be the opinion of those who have studied 
the question from a general standpoint that some system of 
central supervision or inspection is desirable. 


SCOTTISH EXHIBITION, 1908. 


THE buildings committee have recommended the acceptance 
of the tender by Mr. Alexander Calder, Edinburgh, for the 
erection of the industrial hall, subject to the satisfactory 
fulfilment of certain conditions. The hall will be con- 
structed of wood and plaster with an iron and glass roof 
and the tender that has been provisionally accepted is less 
expensive than the architect’s estimate. The original inten- 
tion was that the industrial hall should be placed at the 
Balgreen Road entrance, but it has now been decided to 
place it at the west side of the quadrangle, where it will 
stand on more elevated ground, and consequently have a 
more dignified appearance. Another advantage in placing 
this great building at the west of the exhibition grounds is 
that it will there form a shelter from the prevailing winds, 
and thus shelter the bandstand and promenade area. 
Although the original design of the building has been 
somewhat altered, its general appearance will differ but 
slightly from the view exhibited i in the Synod Hall atter:the 
competitive plans were judged. 

The original plans showed the concert hall, with its 
large dome, in front of the industrial hall. The concert 
hall has now been separated from the industrial hall, and 
will be erected at the east end of the grounds, where it will 
be near the main entrance from Balgreen Road, and will 
thus be more convenient for people leaving the evening 
concerts than if retained near the industrial hall in the 
altered position of the latter. To compensate for the 
architectural feature that has been taken from the industrial 
hall by the separation of the two buildings, the architect has 
introduced two towers and a dome into the central design 
of the industrial hall. Each of the four sides of the building 
will be treated ornamentally. Some idea of its size may be 
given by stating that it is about half as large again as the 
industrial hall at the Dublin Exhibition. It will have a 


floor area of 100,000 square feet, while the area of the | 


industrial hall at the Dublin Exhibition is only 60,000 sq 
feet. Notwithstanding the great size of the building 
spaces for which applications have already been 7 
occupy more than half of the total available area. Spe 


| cations for the machinery hall have been prepared, and 


executive will shortly advertise for tenders. They 
then take in hand the fine arts hall and after int 
concert hall. 


ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK. 


Amonc the works recently carried out by Messrs. Goox 
Lamb & Heighway, Ltd., of Manchester, are the fol] 
ing :—New isolation hospital, Preston ; head office Pres 
Savings Bank; complete fitting and furnishing of the H 
de Ville, Leeds; the Royal London Friendly Society’s 1 
premises, Deansgate, Manchester; Pioneer Assurz 
Company’s offices, Liverpool ; Mersey Dock and Harb 
Board new offices, Liverpool, complete furnishing, car 
ing, &c. The following contracts are in hand:—G 
Central Railway Company’s new _ dining-rooms 

refreshment-rooms at Sheffield station; the whole of 
rooms in the Piccadilly Hotel basement, which contains 
grill-room and several of the large entertaining-rooms; 
whole of the ground-floor entrances, restaurants, &c. ; 

whole of the first and second floors, which contain 
the best bedrooms, sitting-rooms and dining-rooms— 
contract includes, besides the interior joinery, fibr 
plaster decorations, furnishing, electric- light fittings, é 
the whole of the joinery work for the winter garden at 
Waldorf Hotel; the whole of the parquetry work at 
Morning Post buildings ; the interior fitting of Mes 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim’s new offices, Sheffield ( 
whole of this work is being executed in mahogany, 
cluding the. finishing to all the offices, corridors, ¢ 
amounting to many thousands of pounds); Carne 
Library, ‘Accrington, interior fittings ; Carnegie Libra 
Eccles, interior fittings; new offices, Edinburgh 1 
Assurance Company, Newcastle-on-Tyne; draperies ; 
furnishing of the Empire Theatre, Sunderland, the Kir 
Theatre, Southsea, and Empire Theatre, Birmingham. 


THE “SIGNET” 


Combined Range at 


Sitting - Room Grat 


Very suitable for Small Houses, Country 


Cottages, Flats, &c. (Patented.) 


Combines in itself in a practical and efficient ma 
the essential features of a Cooking Range and Sitt 
room Grate. 


Many of these Grates are in use at Letchworth 

and Cleveleys Garden Cities and elsewhere. Har= 

monises with artistic surroundings and looks 
well in any room. Size 38x38 inches. 


Supplied when desired with High - Pressure 


Boiler, also with artistic Cast-iron Chimmey- 


piece. Goes into an ordinary fireplace likea 
Register, very little building being requ 
Well fitted ard tinished. 


Has been THOROUGHLY TESTED and has gi 
UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. This Grate 


only be supplied through Builders’ Merchants, It 
mongers, &c. Copies of unsolicited testimonials ¢ 
further particulars may be had from the Makers, 


|'CAMELON IRON CO.. Ltd. 


Falkirk, Scotland. **72i3>° 


oe Telegraphic Addresses : < 
CAMELON FALKIRK,” “ MATUTINAL LONDON.” 


LONDON OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 
18 & 19 Queenhithe, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


Telephones : 


No. 39 FALKIRK. No. 9105 CENTRAL, LOND 
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shed weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 
im, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 
usiness communications to the Managing Director, 


P. A. GILBERT . WOOD, 
shing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 
nlered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
Co, 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New York. 


estminster has become one of the most important centres 

é professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

gements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

LD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

DING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manéger. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
urne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
hristchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 
SOUTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


f no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
0% this Journal guarantee alteration of- copy if 
received after the first post_on_ Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
ater than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
w of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
onnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
he Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
laf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
nade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
u the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
ompiicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
ifficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will. further 
mswer any legal question that may be of interest to 
ur readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
iDVISER,” Office of “‘ The Architect,” Imperiai Build- 
125, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 


spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 


and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment is Srequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on T, hursdays. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


Lonpon.—Oct. 14.—The Acton District. Council invite 
architects who have been in practice for at least seven 
years to send in to Mr. Wm. Hodson, clerk, 242 High Street, 
Acton, W., before Oct. 14, designs for erectiou of the pro- 
posed Council offices, at a cost not exceeding 18,o00/, An 
assessor will be appointed, and premiums of 100, guineas, 
50 guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs 
selected by the Council after their consideration of the 
assessor’s award. Particulars can be obtained upon the 
payment of tos. 6d. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AMBLE.— Sept. 23.—For erecting County school to accom- 
modate 220 scholars at Amble, Northumberland. » Deposit 
2l. 2s. Mr. C. Williams, secretary, Pearl Buildings, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

BARNSLEY.—Sept. 16.—For alteration of and additions to 
premises, Church Street. Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, 
architects, 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BARNSLEY.—Sept. 16.—For erection of three one-storey 
shops, with a ladies’ lavatory and cloak-room attached, in 
Eldon Street. Mr. J. Henry Taylor, M.I.C.E,, borough 
surveyor, Manor House Offices, Barnsley. 

BARNSLEY.—Sept. 17.—For works required in additions 
to motor garage, May Day Green. Messrs, Wade & Turner, 
architects, 10 Pitt Street, Barnsley. 

BirMINGHAM.—Sept. 27.—For erection of accommoda- 
tion for able-bodied inmates at Birmingham workhouse. 
Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, Paradise Street, Birmingham. ~ 


ae PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
| SUPPLY. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. MeRERICHTSIDE 


PRICH LIsT ON APPLICATION. : CALORIFIER. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BrrDWELL.—Sept. 16.—For the whole or any portion of 


works required: in erection of two houses: on Sheffield: 


Road, Birdwell, Yorks. Mr. Arthur Whitaker, architect, 
Worsborough Bridge, Barnsley. 


Brrstatt.—For’ enlargement of St. Patrick’s schools, 


Birstall, Yorks. Mr. E. Simpson, architect, 12 Cunliffe 
Terrace, Manningham, Bradford. 


BisHop AUCKLAND.—Sept. 16.—For the whole or any 
portion of work required in erection of billiard saloon. 
Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect and surveyor, 107 Newgate 
Street, Bishop Auckland. 


CALVELEY.—Sept. 24.—For alterations at the Council 
school. Deposit 17 Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, 
Newgate Street, Chester. 


CuHAGForD.—Sept. 14.-—For making internal alterations 
and adding a wing to Gidleigh Park House. Mr. James 
Crocker, architect, 98 Queen Street, Exeter. 


CHESTER.—Sept. 16.—For public elementary school for 
600 boys and girls, to be erected in Love Street. Deposit 
17, Mr. H. Beswick, architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 


CHISLEHURST.— Sept. 16.—For erection of Council school 
to accommodate 300 children in the Lower Borough, Chisle- 
hurst, Kent. Deposit 1/1s. Mr. Fras. W. Crook, secretary, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


CorsLEy.—Sept. 17.—For building additions to Sand- 
hayes, Corsley, Warminster. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Long 
& Glass, architects, 53 Market Place, Warminster. 


DarincTon.--Sept. 18.—For extension of parcels 
office, &c., Bank Top station, for the North-Eastern Rail- 
way Company. Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect, 
York. 


Diss.—Sept. 30.—For erection of a'secondary school at 
Diss, Norfolk. Deposit 2/2 2s. Mr. A. Hessel Tiltman, 
architect, 1 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C. 


DoncasTER.—Sept. 16.—For erection of laundry, boiler- 
house, mortuary, &c., at the Coventry and Warwickshire 
hospital.” Deposit 2/.2s. Messrs. A. Hessell Tiltman, 
1 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C., and 
Herbert W. Chattaway, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 


Dus.in.— Oct. 22.—For the superstructure of the 
in Upper Merrion Street, and for erection of worl 
adjoining. Deposit 5/ 5s. The Secretary, Office of 
Works, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. 

FERRYHILL.— Sept. 17.—For alterations and additi 
the Council school at Chilton Buildings, near Fey 
Durham. Mr. C. A. Clayton Greene, architect and sur 
18 Norfolk Street, Sunderland. 

GUILDFORD.—Sept. 16.—For erection of a tec 
institute at Guildford, Surrey. Deposit 5/2 J 
Jarvis & Richards, architects, 36 Victoria Street, 
minster, S.W. y 

Hemyocx.—Sept. 17.—For erection of a house an 
in Station Road. Apply at Passby, Hemyock, Devon 

Hounstow.—Sept. 24.—For erection of new sch 
Hounslow Heath, for the Heston and Isleworth © 
District education committee. Deposit 2/.° 2s. WM 
Lancelot-Lang, architect, Council House, Hounslow. © 

Hu.i.—Sept. 18.—For erection of accumulator 
and clock tower, Albert Dock, Hull, for the North-E 
Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, the com} 
architect, York. 

Huti.—Sept. 23.—For demolition of existing bui 
now upon the site, and for erection of club premi 
West Dock Avenue. Deposit 17, Mr. Arthur E 
architect and surveyor, 7 Land-of-Green-Ginger, Hull. 

Huii.—Oct. 3.—For supply of fittings and furnit 
the law courts, town hall extension. Deposit 5 Th 
Treasurer, Town Hall, Hull. 


ILLoGaN.—Sept. 21.—For erection of Wesleyan ] 
dist church at Illogan Highway, near Redruth. Mr, ‘ 
son Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 25.—For building boot factory 
warehouse, also shops and dwelling-houses, at Castle 
Corner and Waterloo Street, Londonderry. Mr. Patri 
Elliott, architect, Exchange Buildings, Castle Street, Lo 
derry. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 25.—For supply of fittings and 
ture for post office at Portrush, co. Antrim. The Off 


| Public Works, Dublin, and at the Board of Works (¢ 


Queen’s College, Belfast. 
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FLAXMAN!* 


TILES: 


With BALL BEARING FITTINGS, 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION. 


: WORKS FREELY AND EASILY. 
Architects’ Specifications carried out in 


W. WADE & ¢€ 


Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of TILES 
CERAMIC MOSAICS. — 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATIOI 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


For dividing Schools, Halls, 
CAN BE OPENED AND CLOSED BY 
all kinds of Wood. ; 


ESTIMATES FREE on application to— 


R. E. JAMES 


STOURBRIDGE 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR 


, 124 Princes Road, Stoke-on-Trent, St: 


Drain Pipes 


CANDY’ 


_ 14 NEW STREET; 
BIRMINGHAI 


FIRE BRICK 


HIGH TEMPERATURES. 
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TO 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRI! 
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EAMINGTON Spa.—Sept. 18.—For enlargement of Post | 
. Deposit 1/. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
S.W. 

gIsTON.—Oct. 26.—For erection of a higher elementary 
cil school and cookery, laundry and manual instruction 
al subjects centres at Leiston, East Suffolk. Deposit 2/, 
Education Committee, County Hall, Ipswich. 


ONDON.—Sept. 17.—For erection of a mechanics’ work- 
at the Royal Mint.. Deposit 14 rs. Mr. eB. 
cott, M.V.O., H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
S.W. 


NDON.— Sept. 18.—For construction of an underground 
nience for women on the island at the Elephant head- 
Southwark. Deposit 2/, Mr. A. Harrison, MRC 
ih engineer, Town Hall, Walworth Road. 


wDON.—Oct. 9.—For erection of a school for mentally 
hysically defective children at Pound Lane, Willesden 
Men. W. - Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. G.E. T. Laurence, archi- 
2 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


(DDLETON.—Sept. 18.—For erection of a Dutch barn in 
Jale Road, near the Black Bull. Deposit ros. 6d. Mr. 
Velburn, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Middleton, 


ye 


[DDLETON.—Sept. 25.—For construction of a cotton 
it Middleton, Lancs, for the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
ay Company. The Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, | 
lester. 
\KMERE.—Sept. 23.—'For alterations and additions to 
junty police station at Oakmere, Cheshire. Deposit 
[r. H. Beswick, county architect, Chester. 


LEY.—Sept. 16.—For mason, joiner, plumber and 
rs work required for alterations at workhouse at | 
Il. Mr. J. H. Wall, Guardians’ architect, Manor 
é, Otley,. Yorks. 

RTLAND. —Sept. 26.—For erection of a Customs watch- | 
’ Deposit 1/. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
5. W. 

RLEY.—Sept. 19.—For construction of a public con- 
ice at Purley, near Croydon. Deposit 3/. Mr. Robert 


rs Chart, sanitary surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon. 


RocHEsTer.—Sept 17.—For carrying-out alterations and 
additions to the municipal offices. Mr. William Banks, city 
surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. eas 

ScoTLanp.—Sept. 17.—For mason,, carpenter, slater, 
plumber and plasterer’s work of villa to be erected on East 
Terrace, Kingussie. © Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, architect. 

SCUNTHORPE.—Sept. 19.—For erection of a higher ele- 
mentary school and pupil-teachers’ centre at Scunthorpe, 
Lines. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street 
Chambers, Lincoln. a 

Srpcup.—Sept. 19.—For reinstating damage caused by 
fire atthe administrative block of the children’s homes. at 
Sidcup, Kent, including new top storey and roof. /’Deposit 
27. Messrs. Thomas Dinwiddy & Sons, 54 Parliament 
Street, S.W., and Greenwich. : 

SUNDERLAND.—Sept. 19.—For erection of school at the 
Green, Sunderland. Deposit 2/. 2s.' Mr. C. A. Clayton 
Greene, 18 Norfolk Street, Sunderland. - 

SutTton.—Sept. 18.—For erection of new schools‘ at 
Sutton, Thundersley and Rayleigh, for the Essex education 
committee (Rochford Hundred sub-committee). Deposit 
2/. 2s. Mr. S. I. Adams, -architect:‘and surveyor, Weston 
Chambers, Weston Road, Southend-on-Sea. 


THORNHILL.—Sept. 14.—For erection of a carbide factory 
at Thornhill, near Dewsbury. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. 
C. H. Marriott, Son & Shaw, civil engineers, &c., Dewsbury. 


WAKEFIELD. — Sept. 14. — For builder, joiner, slater, 


plumber, plasterer, and painter’s work at “new school at 
Swinton, and alterations and additions to “Crow Lane. Pro- 


_ vided school, Golcar; asphalting at “Thrybergh new schvol 


and “Brinsworth new school; builder, joiner, slater and 
plumber’s work in conversion of offices, &c., at *Halton 


| Provided school, Templenewsam ; builder, joiner, plasterer 


and painter’s work in alterations and repairs to Main Street 
Provided. school, Burley. . Note.—A deposit of 1Z is re- 
quired in each of the cases marked *, Mr. :J. -Vickers- 
Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
WAKEFIELD.—Sept. 16.—For erection of divisional head 
quarters for the West Riding Constabulary. Deposit 1/7? 


Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County Hall 
Wakefield. 
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a ‘4 s , . 5 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Wa tes.—Sept. 19.—For building a house, motor garage, 
&c., at Park Road, Cardigan. Mr. L, Lewis, architect and TENDERS. 


surveyor, Cardigan and Fishguard. 
Wates.—Sept. 21.—For execution of improvements to 
St. Dogmael’s National school buildings, &c. The Head- ALDERSHOT. 
master, Abbey Cottage, St. Dogmael’s, Cardigan. For building . the Wesleyan’ -Seldiess) aka ima 
Wa tes.—Sept. 23.—For erection of forty houses, with Camp ‘Mix Boome CURWEN A RL ee arch 
roads, lanes and sewers, at Pontypridd. Mr. Arthur Lloyd iis Heanileoaukiousen , : | 
Thomas, architect and surveyor, Church Street Chambers, Edgoose ; Oe ; : £6saae 
Pontypridd. Bye : Castle'& Son. 2 5 See ee 
Wates.—Sept. 27.—For building two semi-detached Parker . . ; ; : : : . 8,867 
villas on the St. Dogmell’s Road, Cardigan. Mr. L. Lewis, Knight . : ; : . 5,690 
architect and surveyor, Cardigan and Fishguard. Stephens, Bastou: @ Cane : ; . 5,677 
Wa tton-on-THAMES.—-Sept. 17.—For erection of post Crosby & Co. , é , E - 5,650 
office. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. J. Rutherford, H.M. Office of Burton. 5 ; : ; : , -: 5,038 
Works, Westminster, S.W. Wall, Ltd. . : : ; ; : >. SsOee 
Warwick.—Sept. 16.—For erection of laundry, boiler- lhomas & Edge . . : . . - 5,550 
house, mortuary, &c., for the Coventry and Warwickshire Wallis . : : : : , : - 5,540 1 
hospital committee. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. A. Hessel Yates . : . . . » 5,526 
Tiltman, architect, 1 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, Somerford & Son . . . . » 51503 
London, W.C., and Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, architect, Ceesar Bros. . : : : . , + 59500 
Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. Lawrance . . . . : . - 59379 
WaATFORD.—Sept. 25.—For erection and completion of a ae ” Alde i , ( ted) : ¢ - 51329 
County Council school for 960 children. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Marna Ww Nec accepte OS 
W. H. Syme, architect, 4 High Street, Watford, Hertford- BEE ay Nee Pent : : ; “ie 
shire. 
WeEpDmMorRE.—Sept. 14—For improvements, alterations 
and repairs at the Wedmore Council school, Somerset. BRISTOL. 


Messrs. Price & Jane, architects, Weston-super-Mare. 
WESTONING.—Sept. 23.—For erection of residence at | For alterations and additions to Coalpit Heath Chi 


Westoning, near Ampthill, Beds. Mr. E. T. Tutt, E.S.1., Messrs. Lincen Barker, Son & Ettis, archit 
chartered surveyor, Market Place, Ampthill. Bristol. 

WETHERBY.—For alterations and additions to a chapel vee Fees ; : : 5 : - £560 
near Wetherby, Yorkshire. Deposit 1/ 1s. Messrs. Bare, ae ia Ge oR : ; : : : “308 
Leaning & Bare, quantity surveyors, 115 High Holborn, PORES ; : . : : i aa > 

: Smith: ; : ) : ‘ 3 : Ae 
London, W.C. 
eu a a Pe Clark & Sons. 3 ; ; ‘ E . Agger 
Fosters): > ; : ; . . 43500 

Tue directors of the Great Western Railway have Curtis & Sons. : : ; : y - 43ze1 
sanctioned a scheme for building a new station in Moor Love ‘ . 40g 
Street, Birmingham. Apams & JEFFERIES, Oldham (accepted ) . 2 ae 
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Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EX 

€30,00C tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BR 

SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and ae all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on appl 
he LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adultera 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BURSLEM. 


the rebuilding of wall at gasworks, Longport. 


Epwarp JONEs, engineer. 
ook & Sons . 
Vardle 
rant & Sons. 
RINDLEY, Burslem (accepted ) 


CHERTSEY. 


erection of Council schools. Messrs. 
architects. 

night & Sons 

ray . : : 

ribe & Robinson 

emp. 

ummins & Sons 

oddard & Sons. 

mith & Sons 

Jakeham Bros. . 

awkins & Co. 

URGESS & Sons (accepted ’ ) 

artin, Wells & Co. (withdrawn) 


CHESTERFIELD. 


alterations to premises in Theatre Yard. 
SHEWBROOKS, architect, Chesterfield. 


ollis & Sons . 
Jright 
irk 


DENVER. 


proposed offices, outbuildings and fencing, &c., to non- 


provided school. Messrs. Lacey & 
oper 

‘hite 

janks 

ickerson 

ash & paneley 

se 

yrter 

nes, Sons & tGan : 

LLINS, Downham Market (accepted ) 


ROWN, Hasland, Chesterfield (accepted) 


EARSDON. 
Mr. | For laying 12-inch sewer. Mr. J. R. MAcMILLEN, surveyor, 
Shiremoor. 

- £200 10 0 Brebner ULRAALEHF 2 
ZONE” 0 Chatt & Co. . Iigaes6 24 
185 0 oO Totty . 1,061 15 8 
165 0 o MacElhattan & Co. 1047 14 I 

Mackay & Son 923. 0 IO 

Jarvis & RicHarps, is ae ae i 
Young. 881 2 

» 417,32 wt fava 823 f a 

oe OS «0 Henderson 819 10 5 

pata . 2 ee 760 4 10 
y Ox 

ra aus on & Sons, Holywell (accepted) 756 18 I0 

13;71234Ov0 

13,598 oO Oo EDINBURGH. 

gee ° © | For the erection of industrial hall at Saughbton Park, for the 

Sind O ‘A exhibition of 1908. 

ines 2 3 CaLpEeR & Son, Edinburgh (accepted). “£10,160 0 -O 

Mr. S. B.D. LEICESTER. 

For alterations and additions to the workhouse. Mr. A. H. 

. £397 11 oO Hinp, architect, Grey Friars, Leicester. 

PR TBML OF GC Hardington & Elliot. “oh 603 Ago 
369 0 oO Haskard, Rudkin & Beck 1,635 0 oO 
363. 0 0 Phipps . : ISO EAL PEO 

Bentley & Co. 1,610 0 Oo 

T. Herbert 1,607 3.046 

Pipes . : 15Ob PL OakO 

Upcuer, architects. H. Herbert . Vt9028.G7 -O 
£180 0 Oo Fox! ©. La eeOred 
5502.3: .0 Hutchinson & Son 5702.04.00 
145 0 0 Chapman 1,560 0 oO 
141 0 o! Stanger 1530% O10 
I29ET0! 5O Simons F534040 1.0 
1275.0: oO Wright ‘ et eGaeO* «0 
123 10 0 Rudkin & Son Sa s2aFO- O 
PISI0; 0 Bradford + Tysons 4 6 
108: 0 o A. & W. CHAMBERS, Leicester (accepted ) 1,497 10 O 


RAGUE & CO.'S 


(LIMITED) 
K-PHOTO”’ 
q PROCESS. 


EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


*Photo , London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


fugated Galvanised 


eets, Seconds and slightly defective; over 
400 tons at bargain cash prices, quite 

le for ae and fences ; for immediate sale 
details on application SERRATING cheaply 


VEW HAY BARNS FROM £22. 
Dept. 14. 
ATTWOOD REEVE, Stony Stratford. 


hitects, Engineers, Builders, &C. 


-RUE-TO-SCALE ” 
CK LINE PRINTS. 


nt, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
“Wethod of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free, 


> STANLEY & Cco., Litde, 
allway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 


Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 
_ Photo-Copies and P 
BT. J. COOK 


2 and 
| 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


METCHIM 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT fray ae a W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d. 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & GO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. 8.W. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, “‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


. SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced{ , Trade Mark: 


L. Harr SHILE, 


HARTSHIEL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD, 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. 
Reofing Tiles Bee by us over a quarter of a century ago 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


LS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


hoto-Lithography. 


& HAMMOND, 


ECO! and Lithographers, 
3 TOTHILL STREET, Baier XY; WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone, No. 553 “Victoria. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Ramway (East End). 
CorsHaM DowN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms adyan- 


tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements.. Summer- 
éried Stone:for Winter use. ~: } 


All letters to be addressed to a 
YOCKNEY. &.CO. (Sonu: Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 
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KING’S LYNN. STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
For paving High Street with creosoted yellow deal blocks. | For painting and other work to the workhouse: buik 
MroJe-H. WEBB, borough Se, : Mr. A. H. Carraway, architect. 
Tash, Langley & Co. . i z ee O73 40:40 Smith . . . . : . . - £226 | 
Case 2.1 ; 4 ‘ A L.987510-..0 Bolt : ‘ 5 : ; ; 195 
Dye & Allen . 4 ; . : Tiles UG Ko Ve crehen 6) Fincher & Co. . : ; : : . 19% 
Barnes & Co. : : 5 ; : ily? BOON sO Callaway : ‘ : . . : ae 
Griffiths & Co. . YM 2340290 Marriott . : 2 . la 
Acme Flooring and Paving Company . Y 1, G04: 40050 Pitt’ & Co. Dudley (accepted) . : : . ee 
MACHYNLLETH. UXBRIDGE. 
For carrying-out sewerage and sewage disposal works. | For erection of hospital ward block, observation ward | 
Mr. S. R. Lowcock, engineer, Westminster. administrative block and laundry and disinfector 
Humphries . : : : . . - 85s 8310.00 11 at hospital, Hillingdon. Mr. Wiruiam L, — 
Moffat . ‘ 2 : : 5 ; 4,097 i architect, penis Middlesex. 
Jones . A : : ; ; A AIZ a O Norman ; : . 41, 478 | 
Edwards & Co, ‘ : : ; } ot Aj AT OUTO:. <1 Foster & Dicksce. : A : ‘ 6,916 
Mitchell & Co. . : ‘ : Udy 410 10% 'O McCormick & Son : : ; : . 63a— 
Ward & Tetley, Bradford . 3 : 437.05 10 Mills. : : ‘ i : > Orie 
NEATH. . Barker & Co. : ‘ 2 : : . 6,656 
For construction of dam at waterworks. Roberts & Co. ; : A : - 6,614 
Morrison & Mason, Glasgow (accepted) . £88,932 0 0 Chessum & Sons. ; : : ; - 6,552 
RUABON Patman & Fotheringham . ; 5 - 6,488 
, : : Moss & Co. . , : : é .- O4eae 
For erection of chapel, school, &c. Mr.S. NicHoras, architect, frovelleessoneiene ¢ : P : . 6,480 
ey . Stone Dressing. Terra-Cotta, Godwin i : ; VR MeAae - 6,453 
S. & J. Davies . A Gh 2 O74 OVO y Me, 210001) OO eae a 5 2 3 : ; : : oa 
Watkin, Jones & Son. -LiO4 LOsNO 1,044" -07 10 Pegs eget ; ee Ae te: 
Moss . : : yl soe On TO Lyo22 201. O Thorne es. ; : : ; : - 0,203 
Reteers ee Bt 816 80 NG 1,756 0 0 Pattinson & Son . : ‘ . ; . 6,298 
T. L. Davies, Riabon Cae: Fassnidge & Son. a; : ; : - Osree 
cepted) . : 2 <11080 3" 0 1,626 "13 oO ioe & Sons : Z : - 6,140 
; Girders, Gc. airhead & Sons . 5 ( Z , ; Cog 
T. L. Davies (accepted). See 3 IO EO eae eee i ee. 
TRELOGAN. ; Bendon : : 5 . ; 5 . - 5,90" 
For erection of Council school. Mr. S. Evans, county sur- Wilmott : ; : i : ; . 5,984 
veyor, Mold. Rowley Bros. ‘ F ' ; : - 5sO5m 
Wright & Son. . ; : ae a 900 0 Oo Hanson ; : : 3 : - 5,944 
Jones : é : : ‘ ee I eee oO Hammond & Son F ; : ; Pas 
R. Williams. ; ; é ; : Oe SE SOO! A Sc Ward & Son ; ; ; ; 3 . 5, o5e 
Hughes ‘ : ; es ose) Dickens : f.. 5 Sagan 
fe) Bowyer, Slough (provisionllay accepted ) ~ 5,003 


E. WILLIAMS, Dyserth (accepted ),. : .» 1,387. 0 


TE LEPHONE:2359h 


22 GEORGE 


B’STONE & WOOD. ee CAMBERWE 
OCA | NDON. 


cnc en TSA SANTEE SOUSCIENEEESUSEAEEEAGG SEDATE 
FOR ALL CLIMA 

/ILLESDEN : Al ER 7 a 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT- 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 
Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent substitute for ce y: d 
glass, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands extremes of pe ele eee rooting 2 nae conte and * 
heat oxi cold. substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &c. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 


BRAMLEY FALL STOR 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all d 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LE 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITEC 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, EC. 


7 
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WOLVERHAMPTON. 
For erecting wing to science building, with alteration and 
_ painting at the grammar school. Mr. J. Hurcutncs, 


- architect. 
Speake & Son AB G20, 07 0 
‘Hallett 1G1Z*.0° 0 
Cave & Son. 1,589 0 O 
Herbert Ib 775.00 0 
Mason . ; ; 1,545 10 oO 
T. & S. Ham 1,508 00 O 
Jones . 154901. 0180 
Gough & Son 1,466 0 oO 
Willcock & Co. 1,457 10 oO 


. “CATS EYE” GLASS. 

We have received samples of “Cat’s Eye” glass, which is 
Jaimed to be a variation upon figured rolled glass, inas- 
much as the arrangement of the lenses and discs is such 
hat all the light received by the surface of the glass is con- 
centrated in the discs, causing them to 
shine like cat’s eyes—hence the name— 
while the portion of the glass between the 
discs remains dark. The result is certainly 
most effective, specially when placed ina 
half light, for the brilliancy of the “ cat’s 
eye” increases as the sheets are removed 
from the source of light. The makers 
claim that it is an obtuse ornamental 
glass which does not lessen the light, is 
brilliant by day and night, and shows a good design when 
viewed from either side. Further, that as all the surfaces 
are smooth, dust cannot collect on it. 


TRADE NOTES. 

Messrs. Jonn H. Futter & Co., Lrp., of the Minster 
Mills, Reading, proprietors of the “ Marpedo ” paint, inform 
us that they have moved their London offices and depot to 
230 Pentonville Road, King’s Cross. 

_ Messrs. ALTENBACH, Ltp., of Brighouse, have commenced 
business as manufacturers of castings in malleable iron, 
steel alloy and special steels, claiming as a special feature 


to-make mild steel castings for breakdowns -within-a very | 


7 time. 


RON STAIRS, 


Straight and Circular. 


VERANDAHS. 


OAN & DAVIDSON, Lti., Carrick Foundry, 
- STANNINGLEY, 


= 


LEEDS. 


“NEWELS, BALUSTERS, 
HANDRAILS. 


TURNERY AND MOULDINGS 


of every description. 


INSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


W. & J. OAKES, 
chor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 


Telephone No. 583. N 


'‘ABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘May, Sheffield." 


IM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


H.M. Government have. given instructions to Messrs. 
Wm. - Potts & Sons, Ltd.,; clock manufacturers, Leeds and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, to erect a new illuminated chime clock 
at,the Duke of York’s schools, Dover. It is to be made gene- 
rally on the lines of the late Lord Grimthorpe, with all the 
latest improvements inserted. The work ’is now well in 
hand and will be fixed at an early date. 

Messrs. Haun & Co. have issued a eecineation of the 
important stock of foreign hard woods now lying at the 
Alexandra Wharf, close to Tidal Basin station, G.E.R. It 
comprises mahogany, wainscot oak, teak in logs, floorings, 
flitches, whitewood, sawn oak, kauri, Quebec birch, bass- 
wood, maple floorings, &c., which will be offered at lowest 
prices. Trains are frequent from Fenchurch Street. 

Messrs. GeorGE Mitts & Co., engineers, Radcliffe, near 
Manchester (proprietors of the ‘‘ Titan” sprinkler) have 
received the following letter from Messrs. Robert MacLaren 
& Co., Eglinton Foundry, Port Eglinton, near Glasgow :—‘‘As 
a few days ago a fire occurred in our pattern store, which 
was successfully extinguished by your automatic sprinkler, 
we have pleasure in enclosing you order for an extension 
to this service. Please have same put through without 
delay.” 

AN article appears in this week’s issue of The Build- 
ing Trade describing the works and offices of the Zeta 
Wood Block Flooring Company, Ltd., of Stratford.  Illus- 
trations are given of the several departments of a wood- 
block flooring works. We gave some particulars of this 
firm in a recent issue. The result of less than three 
months’ work is that the company have recently been com- 
pelled to work day and night shifts to cope with the 

demands made upon them. 

WE are informed that Mr. Joseph Hamblet has resigned 
his connection-with-Hamblet’s Blue Brick Company, Ltd., 
of West Bromwich, with which firm he has been connected 
as proprietor, managing director and chairman for nearly 
forty years. The name of Joseph. Hamblet has been. so 
identified with the manufacture of blue bricks, for which 
he did so much to bring them to their present state of per- 
fection, that we regret the severance of his connection with 
one of the most prominent firms. We have been asked to 


Write for Price List . . 


YOUNG, 
‘4, 3, and 5 Virginia Road, 
Bethnal Green, 


LONDON, E. 


state that-all personal communications should be addressed 
to him at Eagle Works, West Bromwich. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
Cast low Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 


A BOON, TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking- Rooms, &c. 
‘ JINGO”’ Chimney Pots and 
“* JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 


4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


FIRST CLASS DEALERS 


_ TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. ° 


iufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
» Colleges, Technical and Higher, Grade Schools, 
alls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
DING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Teang Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
t designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


Weaver >| EVERYWHERE. 
See Exhibit at the Garden City 4 
Exhibition, Letchworth. aes etagl pete ee 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


perf C 
(Regd, Trade Mark} THE 


(Successors to’ _~ 
CHAS.WATSON, F.R.S.4., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


ISTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 
:Land IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 


ROOF STEEL 
NCIPALS SS ope 


SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 


Architecture. 


= MOTOR CARACE ROOFS 


OUR SPECIALTY. < 
"Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


SULTON & PAUL, LTD, 


GONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, . NORW'CH. . 


Price Lists, Catalogue 
Estimates, &c., forwarde 
on. application. 


Tele. Address > 
“Ventilator, Halifax. 


Tel. No.: 81 Y. 


‘© EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & . 


“SAMSON” 


SOLID 
BRAIDED 


the 

“\- : 
roe Durability 
oo of the ordinary 


SASH oe so-called “best” 
My sash lines at practi- 
LINE. ff APs cally THE SAME 


PRICE. : #! 


gs IT.18 SPECIFIED by the 
et Best Architects. 


é A. IT 18 USED by ‘the, Best 


Builders. i 
= WM. E. PECK & CO. 
“~~ Cneorn.), 


_ 8 BRADFORD AVENUE, LONDON, E.¢. 
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QaQaQaq3q0wewesanaganaeawaeee™yryTeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeSSSaeeeeeeeeeey: 

FIRE PROTECTION. construction of these fireproof doors used their well-knoy 
THE accompanying illustration shows one of the numerous | hollow bricks, 13-inch thick. As will be seen, the hange 
fireproof doors that have been fixed at Messrs. Eastwood's | are completely cased in with these blocks also , entirely pr 
Dying and Cleaning Works at Acton. At these works, | tecting the iron from fire, and the doors when closed are 
covering over six acres, a fire broke out early in the | the same way protected at both ends, where it is mc 


present year practically destroying three buildings, and in | needed. 


re-erecting them every precaution has been taken to insure, As the blocks used are guaranteed fire-resisting to th 
in the event of a fresh outbreak, that the fire so far as is | melting-point of steel these doors, with the special meat 


possible shall be confined to a limited area. 


adopted of casing the hangers, &c., should provide absolu' 
The Hempstead Patent Brick Company have in the! protection. 


1 


“Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 
in “its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
cracks. or .crevyices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with @tandard” Ware greatly i increases prope 
Valles: 215 
Write for our elaborate’ booklet, ** MODERN BATHROOMS,” 


also for ge special lavatory booklet, showing many new’ patterns, Ask 
2 © for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary IMNfo:Co. 


22 HOLBORN. VIADUCT, LONDON, £.C. 


1 Os  Sirivine Seymesie co mee sp sop 


FT EEE STE LER OLA GO, NO OD OO ee ae ENETY NM i eet 


5 e = 


HICHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., L 
WELLINGBOROUGH. — 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and 
kinds of Builders and Contract 


Ironwork. 


WELDON STON 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL ¥ 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAI 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKF.. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTEI 


The 


RITISH MOSAIC ART ct 


Telephonel: 34 Emer ald Stre 
11058 Central. London, W.C. | 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC 
- GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK 


Contractors to the West Ham Borough Council, « 


For the best of everything in 5 


GYMNASTIC 
APPARATU 


APPLY TO— 
T. M. GARDINER, 
Burford Works, — 
HODDESDON, HERTS: 


Contractor to H.M. Governm 
India Office, &c. 


sea ‘English and Swedish Design®. 
Comics Section™Book=2, Information and Plans 


For Index ue Advertisers, see page 


= f rae ‘? Peewee : 
g en a ¢ boat 9 ; e a i: 


A = 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


‘ye electric-lighting committee of the Sheffield Cor- 
oration is proposing to spend 39,267/.—15,267/. on a 
ooo k.w. turbo generator plant at Neepsend and 24,000/, 
yr electric cable. 

Ayr Town Council have agreed to apply for a pro- 
isional order for the extension of the Corporation tramway 
ystem from the north end of the New Bridge, by way of 
‘iver Street, George Street and Whiteletts Road, to the 
urgh boundary at the new racecourse. The estimated cost 
f the proposed extension is 14,000/. 

Tue churchwardens of St. Gabriel’s Church, Willesden 
ween, have requested the tramway company to reduce the 
peed of the cars past the church during service to eight 
jiles an hour. They have offered to erect a semaphore 
ignal, the arm being raised during service, if the company 
ill instruct their drivers to observe its warnings. 

Tue Dudley Town, Council on Tuesday adopted the 
slowing resolution :—" That application be made to the 
joard of Trade for their sanction to the borrowing by the 
‘ouncil of a loan not exceeding 95,o00/. for the purpose of 
1e purchase of the tramways and light railways in the 
orough, to be borrowed on the credit of a mortgage of the 
eneral district rate of the borough.” : 

Messrs. GEORGE Crappock & Co., Wakefield, have 
sceived a further order from the Glasgow District Subway 
ompany for a specially made tramway cable. This 
ype is 36,300 feet long, 13-inch diameter and weighs 
pproximately 57 to 60 tons. This is the heaviest rope in 
ne piece that is working any cable tramway system in the 
orld. 

Tue Portsmouth Town Council are about to carry out 
tensions to the tramways costing 33,875/. 16s., made up 
s follows :—For the line commencing at Fratton bridge 
id passing along Goldsmith Avenue to a point opposite 
ie White House public-house, 14,407/.; from the point 
irough Eastney Road to the Eastney terminus, 8,368/. 16s. ; 
id from Highland Road through Festing Road to the exist- 
g tramways at the Canoe Lake, 11,100/. 

Tue Horsham Urban District Council give notice that 
ey are prepared to receive applications for the free pupilage 


B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 


offered by them at their electricity works. The pupilage 
will be tenable fortwo years, free of premium, and it is 
restricted to sons of ratepayers resident in the Horsham 
urban district since January 1, 1906. Candidates must be 
between 143 and 17 years of age at the date of the qualifying 
examination. 

Tue Government of Ceylon having abolished the office 
of consulting electrical engineer, Mr. Francis B. Rylands, 
electrical works superintendent, has been appointed 
electrical engineer, in which office he will combine the 
duties he has been discharging with those performed by 
the late consulting electrical engineer. Mr. Rylands is 
the senior electrical engineer in Ceylon, and has been in 
the Government service for seven years, with charge of all 
electrical work except telegraphy. 


TENDERS for providing the mains for the high-tension 
and low-tension systems in connection with the new electric 
station at Stannergate were submitted to the electricity com- 
mittee of Dundee Town Council. Eight British firms have 
offered, and this part of the new installation will involve an 
expenditure of from 10,090/. to 12,000/. None of them in 
the matter of cost commended itself to the committee. It 
was felt that, having regard to the position of the copper 
market, and to the fact that its tendency is still downwards, 
an undue charge was being made _ Accordingly it was re- 
solved to take in fresh tenders, and in widening the field of 
selection to call for offers from foreign manufacturers. 


THE work in connection with the instalment of the 
electric light at Dunrobin Castle, N.B., is now completed, 
and it will be largely used during the visit of H.R.H. the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught. It has been found pos- 
sible to retain the magnificent historical candelabra in the 
dining-room, drawing-room and main staircases. In place 
of wax candles electric lamps, an exact imitation of the 
shape and colour of a wax candle, have been fitted. In 
many of the other rooms the existing valuable fittings have 
been adapted and fitted with electric lamps. Electric fans 
for ventilating purposes have also been fitted, and now gas 
has been dispensed with for lighting, heating and venti- 
lating purposes. The Duke of Portland has also recently 
had Langwell House on his Caithness estate similarly 
lighted and heated by electricity. 


BACK HILL, HATTON 


Telegrams, “‘Sriewin, London.” 


GARDEN; & RAY ST., FAR 
L E.C 


RINGDON ROAD, 
ONDON, 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


Telephone 274 Holborn, 


For the effectual Protection and Preserya- 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished. 


Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., Minster Mills, READING. 


ndon Agents— * 


he Grooved Wall Paper Co., 
30 Pentonville Road, King’s Cross. 


Registerég 
TRAOCE MARK 


ee 
SENS 
Ms 
BOX GROUND S 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


| CORNGRIT 

| r E 5 - eee HART Pp 

7 »* FARLEIGH DOWN, = Ss nee eer aN ORS 

: BRADFORD LONGLEAY, Wilts: “Built 1ST CENTURY, se weep EI | and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


STSMS- 


ST_ALDHELEE SOx CROMND. 


PORTLAND. 


_ HEAD 


ON) ony of the Bary s LONDON DEPOTS: : 
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VARIETIES. | THE Swansea Corporation housing committee h 
decided, with a view to expedite a scheme for the erect 
of dwellings on the Baptist’ Well ‘estate of the Corporatio 
6 Goo! which has been hanging fire owing to a difficulty as to tl 
: apportionment of the cost of providing main sewers a 

‘THE’ Hackney Board of Guardians have agreed to the retaining walls, that an offer be made of 1s. per foot for ¢] 
erection of an additional pavilion atthe workhouse infirmary | Jand, and a contribution of 500/. towards the cost of ‘leye 


ars Salintl Board of Guardians: on Tuesday resolved 
onthe erection of! an administrative block ata cost of nearly 


‘at a cost not exceeding 21,050/. ing, the.Corporation to construct the mein sewer. 

Tue. Bremen Senate has assigned a sum of 400,000/. for | °° Py’ Rugby Urban District Council “have received 
the extension of the harbour and the improvement of the letter from the Local Government Board ° sanctioning’ tl 
_means of communication in Bremerhaven. raising of a loan of: 14,300/. for the construction of sewa; 


THE National Housing Reform Council have decided to disposal works in the parishes of Bilton and Newbold, ‘T] 
give a prize of 2/. 2s..to the working man who sends in'the | scheme is to,be put in hand atonce.’ It was said the’schen 
best descriptive account of the Housing Exhibition at Winco- will be carried through at a comparatively small cost. , T] 


bank, near Sheffield. cost per, head: of the population would be only 15s., “where 
For building schools in Ireland the Education Commis- the average cost of such schemes was 3)/. per head) 04° 
sioners,in their report say that 40,o0o/. per annum is | Tye thirty-second annual report of the’ Public Wor 


promised.for this year and the two years following, while | Loan Board for the year: 1906-7, states’ the Public Wor 
they ask 25,000/. a year additional from the development | [oan Commissioners’ made during: the yéar 906 advane 
grant, © ‘for sums ainounting altogether to 2,123,496/., as compare 
Tue East Dereham Urban District Council have agreed |} with 1,030 advances for: 2 5266. ,305/.in the previous’ finanei 
that Mr. W; J. Dibdin, F.C.S., F.I.C., should be engaged at | year. Of the total advanced 1,995,845/,-was lent on securi 
a fee of. fifty guineas, to inspect the sewerage works and | of local rates and 127,651 on security of property. “TI 
teport.as to the best means of carrying forward the works | average rate of interest receivable on. the» advances w. 
scheme. 1% 34. 13S. 7d. per cent., as against 3/. 9s. '2diin/ 1904-5. TI 
STEEPLEJACKS who are at present repairing the chimney- | advances included '29,166/, for the ‘Drovieioy Of wo 
stalk of the.Caledonia Flour Mill, Montrose, discovered on | class dwellings. 
the top a halfpenny of the date 1906., It isa good.many |, Ar the last meeting of Leith Parish Council it w 
years since any person was at the top of the chimney, and | reported, with ‘regard to the defective flooring at the ne 
it is.surmised that the coi, which was bent almost double, | poorhouse, that the architect had been instructed to cé 
had been deposited there by a. crow.) upon. the contractors to lift all the upper. floors in the ma 
A NoTIcE that no smoking would be permitted, and that | buildings and, substitute proper material for the same. “TI 
disobedience of this order would mean instant dismissal, architect was further instructed, in the event of ‘the co: 
has brought out on strike 100 men employed at Springwell | tractors failing to comply with this demand within: thre 
quarries, near Newcastle. They characterise the order as | days from the date of the architect’s letter, to at once pr 


an unwarrantable interference with an old custom. ceed to take an estimate or estimates from other contracto 
Appiications for membership for the next International | for the carrying- out of this work. : : 
Congress for Hygiene and Demography, which is to be held “THE health committee of the ee City Counc 


in Berlin ’ from the 23rd to the 29th of ‘the present month, have under consideration the question ‘‘ whether the powe: 
now ‘exceed 2,500. In order to make the necessary prepara- under the existing Acts of Parliament and by-laws ai 
“tions intending visitors are advised to make application | sufficient to secure (a) health and cleanliness in dwelling 
without delay. sublet or otherwise, in courts and alleys’ in Liverpool ; 5( 
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yrevention of the building up of-areas in the outskirts 
put due consideration to the proper planning of such 
s; and, if not, what further powers the committee 
est should be obtained.” A new set of by-laws is in 
se of preparation, and will be submitted within the 
three months. 

7 the monthly meeting of Rothesay Harbour Trust— 
ost Burness presiding—approval was given toa scheme 
mnection with harbour alterations and improvements, 
ving an outlay of over 10,000/. The scheme ‘sub- 
sd includes an extension of Albert Pier seaward, the 
titution of a new swing-bridge for the existing draw- 
ye connecting the inner and outer harbours, and widen- 
\Ibert Place by 17 feet and the provision of a cargo 
, It was also agreed that Mr. James Brodie, C.E., who 
acted as advisory engineer in connection with the 
sr, should be appointed to superintend the work during 
ruction. 


ajor J. Stewart, R.E., inspector of the Local Govern- 
_ Board, held an inquiry at Chester respecting an 
cation made by Chester Town Council for sanction. to 
Ww 2,200/. for the provision of underground lavatories 
wn Hall Square and at the junction of Bridge Street 
Grosvenor Road; sums amounting to 6,o00/. for the 
jase of certain property required for the widening and 
Wement of Frodsham Street, Christleton. Road and 
y Lane, and also for the borrowing of 500/. with regard 
é disposal of land in connection with the proposed 
ning of Goss Street and Hamilton Place. 


A RETURN has been issued as a Parliamentary paper 
‘of the medical’ officers of: health and inspectors’ of 
nuisances in the rural districts of each county:in England 
and Wales, showing the ‘area and*population of each dis- 
trict, and as regards:each officer, the: amount ofhis. remu- 
neration, whether payment'is made in respect of it by the 
county council, and whether: he ‘holds :any other appoint- 
ment or carries*on any other occupation.” Inithe: case of 
inspectors of nuisances there are: 597’ instances in which 
the officer has other appointments, such: as surveyors of 
highways, building surveyor; &c:, under‘his own:or some 
other council, and 140 in which he follows some:‘private 
occupation. 


‘ 


; “TOF BS ; i 

Tue Holborn Board of Guardians have written the Presi- 
dent of: the Local Government Board asking ‘pérmission to 
incur ,an. expenditure—probably about’ -so0o/.—in making 
good the well-water supply at their schools at«Mitcham. 
This supply, which:was giving over 80,000 gallons per day, 
has fallen off and become cloudy, which experts:say is due 
to the perishing of the pipes at the:base of. the bore.: The 
well is 350 feet deep, and it will be found necessary to make 
another boring alongside that existing: The expenditure, 
however, is said to be justified, seeing that the water com- 
pany’s supply costs 6d. per. 1,000°-gallons, ‘and the outlay in 
the pumping, &c., does not reach 3d.:per 1,000 gallons. 


Tue Helensburgh Town’ Council have’ accepted the 
estimate of Messrs. A. Trail & Son, Helensburgh, for the 
building of new battery wall and ‘the broadening of Row 
Road, in continuation of' the present west esplanade. ‘The 
cost will'be between 4,o00/. and 5,000/. . There were.alarge 
number of offerers from different’ parts: of the country. 
Messrs. Babtie & Brown, Glasgow, ‘are: the engineers of the 
scheme. Originally a schemeiamounting to: 16,000/, was 
approved by committee, but was rejected by: the Council, 
and the present moditied'schemeé adopted. » The contractors 
have agreed‘ to complete the whole works. tendered for 
within eight months from the: date).of acceptance of. their 
offer. \ by _ 


A LocaL GovEeRNMENT Boarp inquiry ‘was’ opened. at 
Berwick on Friday by Mr. A. G. Drury into’ an application 
by Berwick sanitary authority for power to borrow. 20,000. 
to meet the cost of a combined water scheme for ‘the 
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borough. Under the scheme it is proposed to augment 
Berwick’s present supply by means of a borehole, a large 
supply of excellent water having been found in the fell 
sandstone. The scheme includes a large storage reservoir, 
and would supply Berwick, Tweedmouth and Spittal, giving 
about 27 gallons per head per day. There is a strong local 
opposition to the proposal, and the witnesses examined in 
favour of the scheme were subjected to a severe cross- 
examination, considerable feeling being displayed at times. 
After sitting five hours Mr. Drury adjourned the inquiry till 
September 24. 


Tue Worcestershire County Council on Thursday con- 
sidered a report upon the need of labourers’ dwellings in 
the Evesham rural district, reference being made to the 
inquiry at Evesham in June. It was stated that there was 
a shortage of houses, which seemed likely to increase, and 
it had the result of driving young people into the town and 
of preventing the land being fully developed and other 
evils. As the law now stood the County Council could not 
in the first instance take any steps. The authority to put 
the Acts in force was the District Council, and they con- 
sidered an opportunity should be given to the District 
Council to prepare a scheme. On their failing to produce 
an adequate scheme in a reasonable time they could, if 
necessary, report further on the matter. .The report was 
adopted. 


Mr. BARNEWALL Crortron, Local Government Board 
inspector, opened an inquiry on Monday at the North Dublin 
workhouse for the purpose of considering the propriety of 
confirming an improvement scheme of the Rural District 
Council. The scheme contemplates the compulsory pur- 
chase of land in the districts of Blandchardstown, Castle- 
knock, Coolock, Santry, Howthand Raheny. The estimated 
cost of the first of the schemes for the acquisition of land 
is 3,740/., and other incidental expenses make a total of 
4,00o/. It is proposed that the land shall be parcelled into 
seventy-eight allotments. Under the second schedule it is 
proposed to acquire compulsorily plots of land in the same 
districts, and the erection thereon of 209 cottages. The 
cost of acquiring the land was estimated at 16,200/., the 
fencing 1,045/.,, the building of the cottages 30,305/. and the 
expenses 1,236/.—total 48,786/. 


Tue Lord Mayor of London will preside on the 2oth 
over an important conference, to be held at the Letchy 
Garden City, for the purpose of discussing matters in 
nection with the Garden City movement and of mz 
arrangements for propaganda work in yarious parts 0 
country. Several municipal authorities. will be repres 
at the conference, and well-known experts will read pz 
dealing with the housing question. In October a fi 
conference will be held in London under the auspic 
the Garden City Association. The principal matte 
consideration will be town planning. Many of the le: 
local authorities in the country have in this instance as 
signified their intention of being represented, This w 
the most important conference held in this country on 
planning, and it is being convened because it was fe! 
subject did not receive the attention it deserved a 
International Conference held recently owing to the n 
plicity of the matters discussed. 


Mr. R. J. Pack-BEREsForD, Local Government F 
inspector, sat in the board-room of the workhouse 
took evidence relating to the improvement scheme mac 
the Navan Rural Council under the Labourers’ Act 
The clerk, Mr. C. Lacy, said there were 301 cottages | 
and the rents charged were tod. to 1s. 1d. The total 
per year to the ratepayers on account of the sch 
already promoted was 1,639/. 5s. 4d. The average ar 
loss on each cottage was 5/. 9s. The amount of the | 
now applied for was 28,841/, 8s. It was proposed to 
102 additional plots. Mr. Anthony Scott, the Cou 
architect, gave evidence as to the cost of the cottages, 
erection, 146/.; sites, 4ol. an acre; legal, engineering 
other costs, 14/. 12s.; total, 201/. 3s. The inspector 
the Local Government Board wanted the estimate red 
to 180/. Mr. Scott said the estimate could be reduce 
180/. and still have four-roomed cottages, but he dic 
think the Council would consent to alter their plat 
three-roomed cottages. 


At a meeting of Shrewsbury Town Council on 
gth inst. a recommendation from the sanitary comn 
that the Council should adopt Part III. of the Housi: 
the Working Classes Act 1890, which authorises the 


chasing of land for the erection of workmen’s cottages, 
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19 considerable discussion. The committee pointed out 
while desirous to support the medical officer of health, 
had reported that there were nearly 200 houses in the 
_ unfit for human habitation, they were unable to con- 
n them because of the absence of other dwellings into 
h the tenants might go. A suggestion that the Council 
1 provide houses for the working classes at a rental 
h private people would not be prepared to do was met 
he objection that it savoured of Socialism, and that 
uld be unfair to saddle the general body of ratepayers 
the cost of providing houses for a section at less than 
market rents. Several members of the sanitary com- 
e who had taken a part in considering the question for 
years, assured the Council of the gravity of the situa- 
ind of the shocking condition of many of the dwellings 
> poor in Shrewsbury. The Council asked for fuller 
mation, and when this was supplied, with the report of 
nedical officer, the recommendation was unanimously 
ed, 


r. H. J. Dunvap, the United States Consul at Cologne, 
the condition of the manufacturing industries in “the 
e provinces continues to be mest favourable. One 
Mt travel any distance on any railway line in any 
jon that one does not see new factories being built 
dditions made to those now in operation. Some of 
ew buildings are of great extent and seemingly indi- 
hat the builders have great confidence in the future, 
tall are erected in the most substantial manner, the 
jal used being mostly cement, brick, and iron or steel. 
of the new buildings are practically fireproof, where 
usiness contemplated permits of such construction. 
eneral complaint is of the scarcity of labour and the 
ity to obtain any great increase from any place. It 
e said with certainty that no man in Germany is idle 
s he so chooses. 


we City of London Board of Guardians last week 
ed the revised plans for the proposed new City work- 

and infirmary, the original scheme having been 
ded to meet certain suggestions made by the Local 
nment Board. The drawings of the imbecile block 
e married couples’ quarters were presented separately, 
sequence of a suggestion from Whitehall that their 


TUNSTALL’S 


erection should be deferred for the present. Provision ‘has 
been made for constructing the open corridors of iron 
columns instead of brickwork, while the thickness of the 
walls has been materially reduced. ‘ With regard to the 
construction of the floors, finishing of walls, sanitary 
fittings, joinery, &c.” wrote the architect, Mr. A. E. ‘Pridmore, 

‘I am, and have been, paying due regard to the use of 
inexpensive materials and fittings.” The chairman of the 
Board, Mr. J. B. Wild, stated that when the new building 
was finished there would be a saving of something like 
5,000/. or 6,000/. a year to the ratepayers. 


Tue Glamorgan County Council roads and bridges com- 
mittee at Cardiff last week considered several claims for 
damages, the result of recent accidents upon the Mumbles 
Road. The County Council had arranged with the Tarspra 
Company, Ltd., to spray two miles of the road with tar, and 
the accidents ‘were stated to have occurred during the 
carrying-out of the work. The Tarspra Company sent in 
an account for 124/. for work done and repudiated any 
liability for damages. The clerk to the Council again ex- 
pressed the opinion that under the contract the “Tarspra 
Company were liable. Replying to a remark that the work 
was only done for the benefit of motorists, the Chairman 
said that the tarring of the road was purely experimental. 
It was further stated that the tarring of the road had done 
much to abate the dust nuisance, and was greatly appre- 
ciated by visitors and inhabitants. ' From the letters 
read it appeared that in several cases horses had slipped 
on the tarred road and people had been pitched out of 
vehicles. One correspondent threatened to report the 
matter to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. It was understood that the clerk would reply to 
the Tarspra Company repudiating the liability of the County 
Council. 


Tue Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland has appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into and report upon certain matters 
relating to the improvement of forestry in Ireland. The 
committee consists of the following members :—Mr. T. P. 
Gill, secretary of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland (chairman), Lord Castle- 
town, Mr. William Redmond, M.P., Most Rev. Denis Kelly, 
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D.D.,, Bishop ‘of Ross, Mr. Hugh de Fellenburg Mont- 
gomery, Mr.’'W. F. Bailey, Mr. William Rogers Fisher, 
M.A’\,and ‘Professor John Rich Campbell. The terms of 
reference are‘;—To inquire into and report upon the follow- 
ing matters, rélating to the improvement of forestry in Ire- 
land, viz. (1) The present provision for State aid to forestry 
in Ireland ;'(2) the means whereby, in connection with the 
operation of the Land Purchase Acts, existing woods may 
be preserved, and land suitable for forestry acquired for 
public purposes; and (3) the financial and other provi- 
sions necessary for a comprehensive scheme of afforesta- 
tion in Ireland. The committee will commence its sittings 
in October. All communications intended for the committee 
should, for the present, be addressed to the Secretary of 
the committee at the offices of the department, 4 Upper 
Merrion Street, Dublin. 
An inquiry was held at Stockport last week by Major 
J. Stewart, R.E., an inspector of the Local Government 
Board, into.an application by the Stockport Corporation for 
sanction to borrow 7,090/. for the purchase of the Edgeley 
House estate. It was stated that the estate, which com- 
prises ten acres, came into the market for building 
purposes, anda builder offered to buy five acres at 1,000/. 
anacre. ‘The Corporation, however, desired to preserve the 
land for a park, and the owner had offered it to them for 
7,000/. The estate. was well timberea, and some beautiful 
, old trees would be cut down if it got into the hands of 
builders. The district was rapidly being built-up and close 
on 700 houses had been recently-erected. It was originally 
proposed-to build a: public elementary school on one part. 
The owners ofthe adjoining land, however, objected to a 
school so closé to residential: property, and the education 
committee. and: the general purposes committee had not 
been able to agree as to a site. The general purposes com- 
mittee thérefore proposed that the whole of the estate 
should be laid out as pleasure-grounds. The Inspector said 
he did not think he should be able to persuade the Local 
Government Board to grant a loan in these circumstances. 
The. Board would probably decide to wait to see what 
decision the Council came to. In his opinion Stockport 
was well supplied with recreation grounds and parks. 
Tue British Consul-General, in his report on the com- 
merce of Belgium for the year 1906 and the first half of 


the present year, states that there has been an incre 
90,528 tons in the quantity of stone sent to Franc 
regard to the exports of cement, the total exports am 
to 813,329 tons, an increase of 133,903 tons on the t 
1905, which is largely accounted for by the augmenta 
55,864 tons in the exports to the United States of Ar 
The value of the cement exports was 910,928/., cor 
with 652,250/. in 1905—a very large increase for on 
It is perhaps from the point of view of the British « 
manufacturer satisfactory to note that the exports of « 
of Belgian manufacture to the United Kingdom dec 
in 1906 to 151,273 tons, valued at 169,426/., the 1905 
being 196,583 tons and 188,719/. The cement expor 
during 1906 was, notwithstanding this falling off 
flourishing condition. The total sum raised by me 
customs duty on goods entering Belgium amounted 
1906 to 2,251,516/. The articles which produce the 
amount of revenue from the imposition of duty 
(1) Tobacco, the duty paid on which amounted to 20 
about 9.1 per cent. of the total; and (2) wood for bi 
purposes, duty 186,008/, about 8.3 per cent. 

A PROGRAMME has been issued in connection w 
Conference of the National Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators of England and Wales, to 
in Liverpool from Monday, the 16th, to the 2oth in: 
the evening of the 16th the president, Mr. G. H. | 
will receive the members in the small concert-roc 
George’s Hall, where the Conference meetings will | 
On the Tuesday the visitors will be welcomed by tl 
Mayor, and the presidential address will be given 
will be followed by the opening of an exhibition of 
factures by: Sir W. B. Forwocd, and there will 
apprentices’ competition and an international stud 
competition in drawings. The afternoon session ° 
devoted to the reports from the secretary, treasurer, 
hangings committee, education comrnittee and the 
of the apprentices’ competition and the tre 
scholarship competition. Greetings® from the Ass« 
of Master Painters in Scotland and Ireland will be g 
the respective presidents, Mr. Robt. L. Anderson anc 
Macnamara. In the evening there will be a recep 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress at the town hall 
second day will be spent in addresses and disceu 
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apers will be read’by Mr. Halsey Ricardo, F.R.I.B.A., on 
The External Application of Colour to Buildings ;” Mr. W. 
[ajor, “The Evil and Peril of Cheap Tendering ;” Mr. H. 
igurs Harris, “Our Association and its Programme, with 
pecial Reference to the Apprenticeship Question ;” The 
ew Compensation Act: Some Thoughts on and the Need 
yr Collaboration by Members.” The annual dinner will be 
eldin theevening. On Thursday the members of the con- 
sntion will pay a visit to Furness Abbey and Lakeside, 
ad on the last day there will be excursions on the Mersey 
Eastham and the Bar Lightship in the morning, and in 
ie afternoon the visitors will inspect the Cunard liner 
ampania. 


MONOLITHIC BRICKWORK. 


N interesting and impartial series of tests concerning the 
fect of the reinforcing of the mortar joints of brickwork 
is been conducted by Mr. W. H. Brown, architect, York. 
hey were less elaborate perhaps than some others that 
we been announced. Yet on that account they have 
ecial importance because they refer to ordinary work; 
id we might say that similar experiments could be made 
itthout extraordinary expense. For reinforcement hoop- 
yn was first employed. But as it appeared to act in- 
pendently it did not serve Mr. Brown’s purpose. Simple 
ire netting proved to be preferable, and it sustained very 
markable tests. It would not be fair to Mr. Brown to 
scribe the results without the aid of the photographs 
nich are in his brochure. He ascertained that brickwork 
th such simple reinforcement as was afforded by wire 
tting laid in the mortar joints, resisted compression and 
sion to an unanticipated extent. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


iE Sanitary specialties of Mr. W.. E. Farrer, of Bir- 
mgham, show a desire to strike out new lines, and that 
t only in the manner of working but in their appearance. 
lis is saying much for a volume which contains over 200 
astrated pages. Mr. Farrer’s specialties are not confined 
those required in private houses, schools, hospitals and 
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other places for indoor use. He has also succeeded in pro- 
ducing ingenious automatic sewage distributors for filter 
beds. The latter have, moreover, the,advantage.of not 
appearing unsightly, and the analytical tests by official 
chemists show that they have fully answered the purposes 
for which they were designed. 2s) 23s 


AN ABERDEEN MANSION. 


THE renovation of a somewhat celebrated old building in 
Aberdeen has brought to light some interesting examples 
of decorative art at the end of the seventeenth century. 
The building referred to stands in the Guestrow—one of 
the slum districts of the city—and was erected about 1676, 
although a portion of it dates back to 1580. During the 
Jacobite rebellion of 1745 the house was lent by its then 
owner to the Duke of Cumberland, who occupied it as his 
residence during his six weeks’ stay in the city, and not 
only made very free with all it contained, but on his de- 
parture carried off all the valuables he could possess him- 
self of. Since that date the house has changed hands many 
times, and latterly has been used as a common lodging- 
house—a purpose’ to which it was well adapted as it con- 
tained numerous rooms. It was in a small panelled apart- 
ment—probably an ante-chamber—that the discovery 
referred to was made. Ordinarily one would have expected 
that the panels themselves would have been the portions 
decorated with subjects, but it is not so in this case. The 
panels have been painted very boldly with an effective 
imitation of marble, and the stiles and rails enclosing the 
panels have been carefully and minutely treated with 
painted decoration on a black ground. The decorations 
include groups of figures, landscapes with trees and with 
towers, spires, castles and ruins. The work has been done 
with great skill and is evidently by a thorough craftsman. 
A feature of it is the brilliance of the colouring, which in 
some portions is probably as perfect as on the day when it 
was applied. To all appearance the painting is contem- 
poraneous with the date of the erection of the house, so 
that it is probably about 230 years old. The whole decora- 
tion of the room is an extremely interesting example of the 
decoration of the period, which appears to have been largely 
influenced by the art of the Low Countries; and it displays 
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the high ability and cultivation of the craftsmen of the time. 
The ceiling of a small apartment in the older part of the 
house is painted in the Flemish manner. This apartment 
was probably used as a private chapel. An extraordinary 
amount of interest has been taken in these discoveries, and 
for some time past the house has been visited on an average 
by between two and three hundred people daily. 


LEICESTERSHIRE SCHOOLS. 


Tue following remarks by the Director of Education for 
Leicestershire are put as a “ Prefatory Memorandum” to 
the latest Report on Public Elementary School Accommoda- 
tion in the county :— 

On the evidence of the former “‘ Report on Public 
Elementary School Accommodation” of January 21, 1904, 
and of the subsequent public inquiries held by the buildings 
and sites committee during the early months of the same 
year, it was estimated that the minimum number of school 
places immediately to be provided by the county council 
was 3,775, and that the number which it then appeared 
probable would be provided by voluntary school managers 
was 1,310. It was, however, remarked in the report that 
this by no means exhausted the number of school places 
which might have to be provided in the early future by the 
county council. 

Unforeseen developments and changes of policy have 
necessarily affected largely the original proposals, especially 
in regard to projected building and extension of voluntary 
schools. And further, the resolution to exclude infant 
scholars under the age of five years in rural districts helped 
to relieve the overcrowding in many schools. 

Apart from the provision of additional accommodation, 
a considerable sum of money has been expended for the 
improvement of existing accommodation, both by the com- 
mittee and by the managers of voluntary schools. 

In the present report, particulars are given of the actual 
number of additional school places provided by the educa- 
tion committee and by voluntary school managers during 
the past three years. Some attempt has also been made to 
estimate the future requirements in regard to school accom- 
modation in a form similar to that of the previous report 
referred to above. This has necessitated a general review 


of the whole of the schools in the county, with spe 
reference not merely to any deficiency of accommodat 
but also to defects of structure. 

On the understanding that the policy of the commi 
is to effect gradually, but continuously, an improvement 
the general character of school buildings, several buildi 
are “ blacklisted” in the report, which, though not not 
ously inadequate, cannot be regarded as attaining a se 
factory standard of efficiency. Consequently, the pres 
report regards elementary school buildings from a hig 
standard, and goes somewhat more deeply into the ques} 
of inadequacy or of structural deficiency than the for; 
report of 1904. 

In this connection special attention is directed to Part 
Section IV., of the report. In this section some attempt 
been made to summarise the requirements of school acex 
modation in the immediate future, and to indicate - 
relative gravity of cases of deficiency. 

In accordance with circular letter El. Ed, 74 the manag 
of schools have now been supplied with a full and deta: 
record of repairs and structural alterations which will 
necessary during the year 1907-8 in order to satisfy 
requirements of the Board of Education and of the e 
mittee. Managers have also been at the same time inforn 
as to the more substantial items of damage due to fair w 
and tear for which the committee may accept responsibi 
under section 7 (1) (d) of the 1902 Act, and which, it is s 
gested, shall be made good during the next summer holida 
and managers have been requested to submit any obser 
tions thereon, 

Consequently in Part II., Section II., under the heac 
‘Particulars of schools deficient or inefficient in accommo 
tion,” only those schools are included which appear 
demand special attention from the committee. Mi: 
defects intimated to the managers as above are not recor 
in this section. 

As in my former report of 1904, I would again urge t 
a nominal accommodation on the basis of 8 square { 
per scholar does not insure any degree of efficiency. E 
where the accommodation is nominally adequate on t 
lower basis, or yet on the higher basis of to square fi 
the planning and internal arrangements of the sch 
(as ill-shaped rooms and deficient corridor and cloak-ro 
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yace) frequently render it quite inadequate for the number 
‘children habitually attending. In other words, the low 
ficial standards for floor space adopted in England leave 
ttle or no margin for comfortable working and render it 
ctremely difficult to give in figures any true indication of 
ie needs of a school as to accuinmodation. 

In any case, a school building in which from 100 to 200 
jildren are nominally accommodated, on an 8 square 
et basis, in one large room without partitions or any 
eans of deadening the dreadful babel of sound, should be 
werely condemned from the point of view of educational 
onomy. The use of such a building for school purposes 
yolves an enormous waste of ratepayers’ money. 

Another cause of delusion is: the estimation of the 
ficiency of a school building by reference merely to the 
erage attendance of the children. In many a school, 
hich appears to provide sufficient accommodation when 
sted by a year’s average attendance, efficient teaching is 
ypossible during six months of the year owing to over- 
owding. ~The accommodation of a school may be regarded 
sufficient only when there is floor-space, at least approxi- 
ately, for the highest number, and not merely for the 
erage number, of scholars attending during the year. 
snerally speaking, for the purpose of the present report a 
udard of attendance somewhat more exacting than the 
erage standard has been accepted as the basis of calcula- 
mn. 3 

Accordingly, in regard to the deficient schools scheduled 

Part II., Section II., the following information is sup- 
ied:—(a) Nominal accommodation; (4) the number of 
holars on the register during that period of the year when 
2 school reaches its full complement. 

The nominal accommodation is that recorded in the 
3oard of Education List of Public Elementary Schools on 
nuary 1, 1906.” On October 31, 1906, managers of 
hools were requested to submit any observations as to 
rors or possible errors occurring in this official list; and 
Many instances important information has been received 
pplementary to that contained in the Blue-book. Where 
is information may affect the official estimate of accom- 
ddation, attention is called to the same in a footnote. 

The number of scholars on the register during that 
riod of the year when the school reaches its full com- 


plement (by which it is suggested that, approximately at 
least, the actual accommodition of the schoo! should be 
measured) is in accordance with the school attendance 
returns for the past twelve months. 

The committee will understand that any suggestions 
contained in the present report, as in the report of 1904, are 
based entirely upon such information as comes strictly 
within the purview of their educational adviser. In the 
ultimate solution of the various problems the committee 
will be assisted by that special local knowledge which will 
he placed at their disposal by the representatives of each of 
the districts concerned. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging the expert 
assistance received in the preparation of the report from 
Mr. E. G. Fowler, clerk of school buildings. 


TRAPPING AND VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 


At the meeting of the Sanitary Association of Scotland 
in Aberdeen, Mr. Gilbert Thomson, C.E., Glasgow, read 
a paper on the subject of “The Trapping and Ventila- 
tion of Drains and Sewers.” The question was by no 
means new to the Association. It was of great importance 
as bearing upon health, and large financial questions were 
involved. It was complicated by the fact that what was 
really one problem was artificially divided into two parts, 
the local authority being responsible for the sewers while 
the individual was responsible for the drains, but the latter 
was controlled by the former under minute regulations. 
In fact, the proprietor had little option in deciding upou the 
work ; his function was to pay the bill. The local authority 
even had not altogether a free hand. Acts of Parliament 
which, in the nature of things, could not be up to date, were 
fairly specific in their requirements. He did not know if 
they were always obeyed, but at all events they could be 
presented like a pistol at the head of any objector. Who, 
for example, could hesitate to trap and_ re-trap 
his drains when he read, as one Act had it, 
“All sewers and drains, whether public or private, 
shall be trapped and ventilated by the Commissioners or 
the persons to whom they severally belong”? (Burgh 
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“Police [Scotland]: Act,’ 1892,°section 229.) Whether. this 
meant ‘that all ,sewers were to be’trapped and’ all: drains 
ventilated, or that both were to be trapped and both venti- 
lated, did not clearly appear; one meaning which did not 
seem natural was that sewers were to be only ventilated, 


and drains both .trapped and ventilated; but this was what’ 


was usually done. He did not profess to be an expert in 
bacteriology, and therefore spoke subject'to correction when 
he said that the effect of bad drains in causing. illness was 
probably not so much due to the.‘gases which escaped into 
the house as to the foul liquid, which escaped and saturated 
the surrounding soil, thereby providing an excellent breed- 
ing-ground for untold multitudes of germs. There was. at 
léast.no doubt: that the old idea: about the danger due to an 
accidental whiff of sewer-air, or.the complete explanation 
of an outbreak of illness when a crack was discovered in a 
pipe, was exaggerated, otherwise -their system of sewer 
ventilation would be utterly indefensible. As it was, they 
were not very consistent. There were other inconveniences 
in the usual system of trapping and ventilation in addition 
to the difficulty of ventilating the sewer. First among these 
was ‘the liability of traps to choke. By abandoning the 
main disconnecting trap, they would at one stroke solve the 
problem of sewer ventilation. The alternative to the system 
of traps was simply tight pipes. 

‘There: was a feeling that our elaborate precautions, if 
they ‘erred at all, did so on the side of safety.. With this 
he did not agree. ‘The:present system of building regula- 
tions, while of service in preventing very bad work, had 
actually the’ effect of: encouraging. mediocre work, and 
directly discouraging. the highest class of work. The work 
with which sanitary authorities had perforce to be content, 
compared with that which sanitary inspectors would like to 
get,and which he and others insisted on getting, differed’as 
night-from day; ‘and, ‘further,’ if freed ‘from ‘hampering 
by-laws and consequent complications, the better: work 
would in‘many cases‘be the cheaper. He would therefore 
submit to’the Congress that, while the present system of 
trapping and ventilating sewers‘and drains was suitable 
for former conditions, these conditions no longer existed, 
and the time had now come when disconnecting traps on 
either drain or waste pipes need not, in the case of pipes 
properly constructed and ‘effectively tested, be compul- 


sory. Anyone building a house should have the opt 
of complying with the present regulations, and passing » 
present haphazard tests, or of passing a stringent test < 
simplifying his work. He was perfectly satisfied that - 
latter would be safer, and as it would usually be cheap 
it would before long be the course naturally adopted ; < 
the present regulations might join pan-closets, street ver 
lating gratings, smoke testing and ““D” traps in so 
museum of sanitary antiquities. ; 

' Mr. John P. Lawrie, sanitary inspector, Bo’ness, did. 
see what harm the poor old trap had done. , The doctor | 
not cure them—he gave them the sense of security, - 
did the ‘trap. ie i ; 

Dr. Matthew Hay,’ Aberdeen, had long been impress 
with the’ force of the views put’ forward by Mr. Thoms 
with regard to drainage.. He mentioned difficulties of 
practical kind, and suggested precautions that should 
taken in‘connection with the present system. He agre 
with Mr.-Thomson that it would: bea very desirable thi 
to get the main sewers better ventilated than they we 
The sewers in our large towns were very far from perfe 
Though people feared microbes nowadays, they must be 
in’ mind that these odours had a bad and depressi 
effect, and had been the means of bringing about typh« 
or tubercle and making people susceptible to disease. 


A SUBTERRANEAN LIBRARY. 


Tue Carnegie’ library scheme, as applicable to Dundee, 
developing: to a conclusion. . The branch libraries ; 
being constructed, and now, seven years after the gift y 
made, plans have been prepared for the erection of t 
central reading-rooms. For this purpose a sum of 11,00 
was ear-marked from the Carnegie gift. The cause of t 
delay, in the main, has been the lack of a suitable site. ~ ’ 
secure’ such was only possible at an expenditure beyo 
the limits of the public purse. The private: benevolen 
which was expected to be exercised for the purpose w 
not forthcoming, and accordingly the ingenuity of the co: 
mittee and of the city architect, Mr. Jas. Thomson, h 
been severely taxed to find a way out of the difficulty. 1 
Thomson, says the Dundee Advertiser, has evolved a pl 
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which, because of its boldness of conception and the skill | accommodation of newspaper readers off the main reading- 
with which natural difficulties are surmounted, is note-| room. The plans provide for 184 feet of reading tables for 
worthy to a degree. It was felt that, ceteris paribus, an | men, 100 feet for ladies and 285 feet of newspaper stands, 
sxtension of the Albert Institute was the line of natural | as compared with the present accommodation of 80 feet for 
jevelopment, but investigations, thorough and prolonged, | men, 30 feet for ladies and 65 feet of newspaper stands. 
showed that in the ordinary way such was impossible with- | The effect of the top lights of the reading-room, as seen from 
ut cramping the grounds and marring the architectural | the adjoining streets and grounds, has also been considered, 
eatures of the building. Accordingly, as stated, the city | and the roof so designed that the surface might be laid out 
rchitect has been led to the unusual course of building | as at present with turf and flower beds. In the suggestion 
yelow ground. At a meeting of a joint-committee of the | of underground rooms, the city architect added, questions 
ree library committee and of the Town Council last week | immediately arise’ in most minds as to probable damp, 
ylans were submitted. insufficient light and inefficient ventilation; but on in- 
Mr. Thomson stated that he had carefully considered the | vestigation and by the application of up-to-date methods 
emit to report as to what provision could be made for the | of construction these supposed difficulties are found to be 
xtension or enlargement of the central library within the | imaginary. The placing of rooms underground is no new 
rounds of the Albert Institute, and had fully investigated | departure in design, more especially where ground is 
s to the advantages and disadvantages of several methods | valuable or is necessary aS open space, and there are 
f providing the required accommodation. He had prepared | many examples of excellent accommodation having been 
Jans of several schemes, but it would probably be sufficient | provided underground where circumstances demanded. 
f the committee considered such of these as at first sight | In the present instance, he said, there is no practical 
light be regarded as reasonable and feasible proposals. In | difficulty in providing the required accommodation under- 
very instance the light, utility and amenity of the existing | ground, and he had no _ hesitation in recommending 
uildings were injuriously affected, but the unavoidable and | that the new reading-rooms be so provided. He had not 
10st serious objection was that all three schemes involved | made his recommendation without giving the matter the 
7 building over a part of the existing open space. This | fullest and most earnest consideration, keeping specially in 
bjection was of itself fatal, and he was sure that any | view the provision of spacious, well-lighted, efficiently- 
tempt to encroach on the open space would be received | ventilated and conveniently-situated reading-rooms, so 
ith disfavour, and would not be tolerated by the com- | designed as to admit of the greatest economy in. manage- 
unity. It naturally fell to be considered whether the | ment, without injury to the amenity of the Albert Institute 
iditions could be provided within the grounds of | buildings, and without building over any part of the Institute 
ie Institute by placing the accommodation under- | grounds, an action which would, he was satisfied, be an 
ound and avoiding all the objections which are | irretrievable blunder. 
tendant to the other schemes. He had fully and Internally the reading-rooms will be finished in faience 
efully considered this alternative, and had prepared | ana the floors will be laid with indiarubber tiles. The 
etch plans of an underground scheme. They show | height of the ceiling will be 17 feet. As indicated, there 
le accommodation placed on the north side of! will be little disturbance of the grounds. The roof lights or 
e Institute buildings to the west of the Queen’s | lanterns will be within the present enclosures, masked by 
atue, approached by an entrance porch on the north side | flower-beds. 
‘the present main staircase, this staircase continued down In the course of discussion the committee expressed its 
the level of the new floor, and connected with a spacious | appreciation of the artistic design of the rooms, and its 
tagonal entrance hall, from which are entered the main | commendation of a bold and original idea skilfully worked 
ading-room, 77 feet by 33 feet, and ladies’ reading-room, | out. The committee unanimously approved of the plans, 
| feet by 33 feet, special provision being made for the ’ and decided to recommend the Town Council accordingly. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL EVENING SCHOOLS. 


TueE London County Council desires to call attention to the 
facilities offered for evening instruction in the various 
institutions maintained by it or under its control. In the 
various polytechnics, technical institutes and schools of art 
situated in the county, classes in science, art and _ tech- 
nology, music, artistic handicrafts, &c., will be reopened 
towards the end of the present month. These institutions 
provide instruction of an advanced or technical character. 
Every facility is offered to different types of students 
to supplement workshop, office or studio practice by 
evening study under the most favourable conditions. 
Courses are arranged, where necessary, to prepare 
professional students for verious examinations, art stu- 
dents for the examination of the Board of Education, 
and artisans for the examinations of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, &c. The Council offers annually scholar- 
ships and exhibitions to the total value of 1,500/. for com- 
petition among students of polytechnics, technical institutes 
and art schools. The great success which has in the past 
attended the classes held at the Council’s institutes and 
schools of art has made it necessary in several cases to 
provide for additional meetings of such classes to accommo- 
date the increased number of students, and it is also pro- 
posed, provided the necessary number of students be forth- 
coming, to open certain new classes for which frequent 
application has been made. 

The fees vary from 4s. 6d. to ros. a session. In many 
subjects apprentices, learners and improvers are admitted 
free. ; 

In thirty-six London County Council schools centres for 
instruction in commercial and science and art subjects will 
be opened. These centres are in a degree contributory to 
the polytechnics and technical institutes mentioned above, 
and: are primarily intended for students not sufficiently 
advanced for the polytechnic classes. | Advanced work, 
however, is taken in many of the subjects. The instruction 


given in these centres includes commercial subjects such as 
accountancy, banking and currency, commercial law, book- 
keeping, commercial correspondence, shorthand, typewriting 

and modern languages, science subjects such as physiology, 
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geology, mathematics, chemistry, hygiene, building ar 
machine construction ; and art subjects such as drawing ; 
light and shade, model, freehand and geometrical drawin 
memory drawing of plant-form and common objects. Tr} 
fees vary from 1s. 6d. to 5s. the session for one or mo) 
subjects, according to the age of the student and the charact 
of the subjects taken. ap 

In 237 London County Council school buildings situate 
in every part of London ordinary evening schools will t 
opened this session. The instruction will, as a rule, be. 

-a character preparatory to that given in the centres, ar 
will embrace commercial subjects such as book-keepin 
shorthand and modern languages, and general subjec 
such as arithmetic, geography, history and compositio 
Women and girls will be able to recive lessons in practic 
cookery, dressmaking, millinery, needlework and laundr 
work, and instruction in ‘woodwork will be provided fi 
men and boys. Gymnastics will be taught, and lecture 
by doctors and nurses on first aid, home nursing, healt 
and infant care will be given. 4 

There are eleven special schools which provide suitab 
instruction for the deaf. 

In fifty-eight schools situated in poor districts no fe 
will be charged to any students, but as a rule a charge’ 
one shilling for the session for one or more subjects will 1 
made in the remainder of the schools. 

A special effort is being made by the Council to encouras 
the study of English literature. Special lecturers have bee 
engaged to deliver courses on the literature of various perioe 
in twenty-four commercial centres and six secondary school 
&c. ; in the latter the lectures will be of a more advance 
type. 

The polytechnics and technical institutes will be open, : 
a rule, during the week commencing September 23. A 
the centres and the ordinary evening schools will | 
open for the enrolment of students in the week commenci 
Monday, September 16. 

Any persons who desire further information concernit 
these institutions should apply to the schoolkeeper of ‘ai 
of the Council’s schools for a: handbill giving particulars 
the various institutions in the district. Full details a 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE : ba. Fy 
Correspondents are requested to make their communications 


Architect wnDdD “ih ontract Reporter. as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 


spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1907. communications. ) 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 


ublished weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
tain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. may be interested. 
] business communications to the Managing Director, No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
PE aalGILBERT WOOD name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
* = ’ . . . 
: shh f publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
iblishi: - l Buildings, Ludgate Circus : ; 
en ot Li perial  Butidings, Se TES | The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
London, England. ; f 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
| Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
(©o., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, TENDERS, -EFC. 
England, and New York. *," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, G*c., it ts par- 
‘Westminster has become one of the most important centres , ticularly requested that information of this description be 
the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, ra ‘al al Ludeate 
ee ononts have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD as othe Opice, imperial” Buildings Lu 2 
CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at ercus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 
OLD QUEEN .STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
ELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 


business purposes. COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
1¢@ Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. Bootte (Lancs).—Jan. 31.—The Bootle education com- 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. mittee invite designs for a public elementary school for 
3 aan ae ame 1,000 children. Conditions and particulars may be obtained 
AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. from Mr. J. Henry Farmer, town clerk, Town Hall, Bootle. 


Cremars.—Oct. 15.—The Twrc-lyn Rural District Council 


Bmiurne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- invite plans and specifications for a drainage scheme for 
1, Se etohurch, and Auckland, New Zealand : fie Aesoas the village of Cemaes, Perelssay, Com petig sire: oven 
Pee Haba Pasting: i to state the remuneration required by them for the plans, 
é specifications and supervision of the work. Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, clerk, Brynaethwy, Menai Bridge. 
Dover.—Oct. 14.—The committee of the Dover pageant, 
July 27 to August 1, 1908, invite coloured designs for a 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. suitable double-royal poster (40 inches by 25-inches). There 
: should be some indication of the sea, a ship and Dover as 
der no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors | the key of England. Prizes of 1o/, 2/ 10s. and 1/. are 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if offered. The prize-winning designs will become the abso- 
‘received after the first post_on Tuesday mornings lute property of the committee. The Secretary, Pageant 


“and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives | /10US* Dover. 


later than first post on Saturday mornings, Lonpon.—Ocet. 14.—The Acton District Council invite 
. architects who have been in practice for at least seven 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 


SOUTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


—— = ———— | years to. send in to Mr. Wm. Hodson, clerk, 242 Fee Seg 
' Acton, W., before Oct. 14, designs for erection of the pro- 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. posed Council offices, ae cost not exceeding 18,000/. we 
wew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in | assessor will be appointed, and premiums of 100 guineas, 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under | 50 guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our | Selected by the Council after their consideration of the 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has assessor’s award, Particulars can be obtained upon the 
_ made the subject a special study, and will bé glad to answer PAYIRED! Oi hoayad : 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may ‘be. of interest ta AmprLe.—Sept. 23:—For erecting County school-to accom- 
our readers. All letters must be. addressed “ LEGAL | wodate 220 scholars at Amble, Northumberland, Deposit 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Buili- | 5) 2s. Mr. C. Williams, secretary, Pearl Buildings, New- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. castle-on-Tyne. 


See cco SSS cone, $$] 


OREICN .: ABM - PURE» 


Telephones : Tele graphio 


OCKe 2 =" Bea :.... BITUMEN 


WORKS: LEEDS.” 


SPHALT “- “a” SHEETING 


ys Chief Offices: ‘ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Bacup.—Oct. 19.—For reconstruction, widening and 
improvement of the bridge carrying Blackwood Road over 
the river Irwell at Stacksteads. Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. W. H. 
Elce, A.M.IC.E., borough engineer, Municipal Buildings, 
Bacup. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Sept. 27.—For erection of accommoda- 
tion for able-bodied inmates at Birmingham workhouse. 
Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

Bis_tey.—For erection of a clubhouse at Bisley Camp for 
the Middlesex Rifle Association. Deposit 10s. Mr. C. E. 
Lancaster Parkinson, architect and surveyor, 44 Bedford 
Row, London, W.C. 


BosHAM.—Sept. 21.—For alterations and additions to 
the Bosham Council school, near Chichester. “Deposit 
10s. 6d. Mr. Lionel Thompson, secretary, West Sussex and 
Chichester Joint Education Committee, Horsham. 

Bowbon.—Sept. 21.—For erection of sheds and boundary 


wall for the new town’s yard. Deposit 10s. The Council 
Offices, Bowdon, Cheshire. 


BurscoucH.—Sept. 23.—For furnishing and fitting-up 
Council offices at Burscough Bridge. The Surveyor, Sur- 
veyor’s office, Stanley Institute, Burscough, Lancs. 


CALVELEY.—Sept. 24.—For alterations at the Council. 


school. Deposit 12 Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, 
Newgate Street, Chester. 

CHAPPEL.—Sept. 24.—For building in concrete the walls 
and buttresses for a new bridge at Chappel, Essex; also for 
supplying and fixing steel girders and ironwork required for 
same, for the Lexden and Winstree Rural District Council. 
Separate tenders. Mr. John Ennals, surveyor, Lexden. 

CHISELDON.—Sept. 28.—For alteration of the Oddfellows’ 
hall, Chiseldon, Swindon, into an infant school. Mr. R. J. 
Beswick, architect, 10 Victoria Road, Swindon. 

DarRweEn.—Sept. 21.—For joiners’ work in renovating 
shop, 131 Duckworth Street, Darwen, Lancs; also for 
painting, papering and plastering houses and shops in 
Duckworth Street, Charles Street and Robin Bank Road. 
The Gas Engineer at the Gasworks. 

Diss.—Sept. 30.—For erection of a secondary school at 
Diss, Norfolk.. Deposit 222s. Mr. A. Hessel Tiltman, 
architect, 1 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C. 


T 


Dvusiin.— Oct. 22.—For the superstructure of the coll] 
in Upper Merrion Street, and for erection of worksh 
adjoining. Deposit 525s. The Secretary, Office of Pu 
Works, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. 

GLascow.—Sept. 30.—For works of superstructure 
north wing of gatehouse block at Glasgow Royal Infirmary 
(1) mason ; (2) wright; (3) plumber; (4) plaster ; (5) 1 
Deposit 1/2 1s. Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., archit 
15 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 

GoLcar.—Sept. 23.—For erection of a branch store 
butcher’s shop at Wellhouse. Mr. J. Berry, architect ; 
surveyor, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 


Goicar.—Sept. 27.—For erection of dwelling-house ; 
shop at Town End. Mr. Joe Ainley, architect and surve} 
Chapel Street, Slaithwaite. 

Hounstow.—Sept. 24.—For erection of new school: 
Hounslow Heath, for the Heston and Isleworth Url 
District education committee. Deposit 22 2s. Mr. 
Lancelot-Lang, architect, Council House, Hounslow. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Sept. 26.—For work in erection o 
house and shop at corner of King’s Mill Road and Me 
green Road. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, Je 
William Street, Huddersfield. 


Huti.—Sept. 23.—For demolition of existing buildi 
now upon the site, and for erection of club premises 
West Dock Avenue. Deposit 17 Mr. Arthur East 
architect and surveyor, 7 Land-of-Green-Ginger, Hull. 


Huii.—Sept. 26.—For erection of a station gover! 
house at the gasworks, St. Mark Street. The Engines 
Office, Gas Offices, St. Mark Street, Groves, Hull. 


Huii.—Oct. 3.—For supply of fittings and furniture 
the law courts, town hall extension. Deposit 54. TheC 
Treasurer, Town Hall, Hull. 


ILLoGAN.—Sept. 21.—For erection of Wesleyan Met 
dist church at Illogan Highway, near Redruth. Mr. San 
son Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 25.—For building boot factory 2a 
warehouse, also shops and dwelling-houses, at Castle G 
Corner and Waterloo Street, Londonderry. Mr. Patrick 


Elliott, architect, Exchange Buildings, Castle Street, Lond 
derry. 


HE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LT 


““Relief Decorations.” 


71 Southampton Row, W.C. 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 


London Tel. No. : 2731 Gerrard. 


‘* Anaglypta, London.”’ 


Telegrams { “ Anaglypta, Darwen.” 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, %| LIGNOMUR 
SALAMANDER |CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 
London Show Rooms: 

1 Newman Street, W. 


London Tel. No. : 8769 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London.” 


Works; Old Ford Road, Bow, 


London Tel. No. : 422 East. 


| Telegrams: ‘‘Lignomur, London.” — 


SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall-Paper Manufacturers Ltd., as above 


RECONSTRUCTED STONE. 


By our process any kind of stone can be reconstructed from the stone dust of that stone. 


RECONSTRUCTED STONE can be carved or: 


factured direct, complete with mouldings and enrichments with undercut relief, in any thickness from 3 in. at less than one-third the costof 


Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers: 


W. G, CROTCH & SON 


ie 


Works and Offices: MAGDALEN ROAD, 
4 Showrooms; .  .. WENSUM STREET, 


NORWIG 


OWE BROS. & CO. Lite 


CITY LEAD WORKS, CANONS MARSH, BRISTOL. 


Manufacturers of Sheet Lead, Lead Pipes, any size or substance up to 6 in. diameter. Lead Wire and Tape for 
Iron Pipe Jointing, Window Lead, Lead Sash Weights, Plumbers’ and Tinman’s Solder, White Lead Corroders 


(Dutch Stack Process), and Grinders. 


Medal awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 1906. Neen 


A LARCE STOCK OF FIRECLAY URINAL AND LAVATORY RANCES, SPECIAL SINKS, PEDESTAL CLOSETS AND BATHS. 


Architects are specially inwited to inspect our Show Roor 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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[RELAND.—Sept. 25.—For supply of fittings and furni- 
e for post office at Portrush, co. Antrim. The Office of 
blic Works, Dublin, and at the Board of Works Office, 
een’s College, Belfast. 

IRELAND.— Oct. 14 —For building a dispensary residence 
| dispensary at Anamoe, for the guardians of Rathdrum 
ion. Mr. George T. Moore, C.E., 1 and 2 Foster Place, 
lege Green, Dublin. 

Leiston.— Oct. 26.—For erection of a higher elementary 
yncil school and cookery, laundry and manual instruction 
cial subjects centres at Leiston, East Suffolk. Deposit 27. 
e Education Committee, County Hall, Ipswich. 
Lonpon.—Sept. 27.— For enlargement of Holloway 
ting office, Hornsey Road, N. Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. 
Wager, H.M. Office of Works, &¢., Westminster, S.W. 
Lonpon.—Oct. 9.—For erection of a school for mentally 
| physically defective children at Pound Lane, Willesden 
sen, N.W. Deposit 37. 3s. .Mr. G.E. T. Laurence, archi- 
, 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
MIpDLETON.—Sept. 25.—For construction of a cotton 
d at Middleton, Lancs, for the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
ilway Company. The Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, 
nchester. 

Mor.ry.—Sept. 24.—For various works in extensions to 
ne Side Mills. Messrs. T. A. Buttery & S. B. Birds, 
hitects, Queen Street, Morley, and at Leeds. 


NoTTINGHAM.—Sept. 25.—For hot-water supply, atmo- 
eric heating and other engineering work required at new 
hs, Vernon Road, Basford. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Frank 
Lewis, city architect, Guildhall. 
OAKMERE.—Sept. 23.— For alterations and additions to 
county police station at Oakmere, Cheshire. Deposit 
Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Chester. 
PorTLAND.—Sept. 26.—For erection of a Customs watch- 
ise. Deposit 1/. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
te, S. W. 
SALFORD.—Oct. 4.—For erection of a bakehouse at the 
ion workhouse, Eccles New Road. Mr. H. Lord, archi- 
t, 42 Deansgate, Manchester. 
Upwey.—Oct. 3.—For erection of a cottage at higher 
mping station, Upwey, Portland. Mr. R. Stevenson Hen- 


shaw, waterworks engineer, Council Offices, New Road, 
Portland. 

W ATERSTAVE.—Sept. 25.—For building a retaining wall 
at Waterstave Bridge, near Cullompton, Devon. The 
Council, Exeter Castle. 

WaLeEs.—Sept. 21.—For execution of improvements to 
St. Dogmael’s National school buildings, &c. The Head- 
master, Abbey Cottage, St. Dogmael’s, Cardigan. 

Wa_es.—Sept. 23.—For erection of forty houses, with 
roads, lanes and sewers, at Pontypridd. Mr. Arthur Lloyd 
Thomas, architect and surveyor, Church Street Chambers, 
Pontypridd. 

Wa tes.—Sept. 23.—For erection of 21 cottages at 
Llantwit Vardre. Messrs. Evans, Williams & Evans, 
architects, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—Sept. 23.—For construction of a public con- 
venience in Penarth Road, Cardiff. Mr. W. Harpur, M.LC.E., - 
city engineer, City Hall, Cardiff. 

Wates.—Sept. 24.—For erection of a villa residence at 
Blaenavon. Mr. T. Ruther, New William Street, Blaenavon, 
Mon. 

Wates.—Sept. 24.—For building a shop and ware- 
house at Talywain, The Manager, Co-operative Stores, 
Abersychan. 

WALES.—Sept. 26.—For following works for Rhondda 
Urban District Council :—(1) Excavation and concrete- 
work in building piers for the Cymmer bridge ; (2) supply, 
delivery and erection of about 12 tons steelwork and 2 tons 
cast-iron in the strengthening of Cymmer bridge, Porth. 
Deposit 12. 1s. each. Mr. W. J. Jones, engineer, Council 
Offices, Pentre, Rhondda. 

Wa eEs.—Sept. 27.—For building two semi-detached 
villas on the St. Dogmell’s Road, Cardigan. Mr. L. Lewis, 
architect and surveyor, Cardigan and Fishguard. 

Wa tes.—Sept. 28.—For erection of two shops and 
dwelling-houses at Commercial Street, and two lock-up 
shops at Talbot Street, Maesteg. Mr. J. Cook Rees, 
architect, Neath. 

Wa tes.—Sept. 28.—For building ten cottages and eight 
semi-detached villas at Hirwain, Glam. Mr. T. Roderick, 
architect, Ashbrook House, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 
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PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 
fe) 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE GRIP 


MAKE THE BEST 
AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY 


Wy For full descrip. 
My SS tive Catalogue,ad- 
dress the Patentee 


y 


— 


' CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 
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INEST “‘ HYDRO.” MADE. 
» CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


MOTHER WELL.—— 


PRICES FOR YELLOW DEAL, PITCH 
PINE AND OAK ON APPLICATION, 


Roors \Windows7s 
Ornamental Brackets 


Art Metal Work of all Kinds 


WITCHELL& C2 
56 LUDGATE HILL,LONDON e. 


Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above 
at the following low prices :—— 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


; : ; Wainscot. P. Pine. 
14" 43" quartrd. 59s. 6d. per sq. 
Th. Dare plain 37s. 6d. Prices on 
. b] 1 x4" quartrd: 44s. 0d. application, 


MAKE Nie Sp plain 30s. 0d. 
R OF HIGH-CLASS Please apply for further particulars to 


MENTS & SASH WINDOWS VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 


Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
ndon Road, CARLISLE. 


Telephone 60’ ind 602 Avenue. 
JERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
Sn ae TT Sy) SOR 
_COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT. INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof; Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 

Ifacturers of every description of Roofi ng Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &ec. 

1 Medal, Paris, 1867. Only. Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. ; 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 
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from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. | 
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Wates.—Oct. 11.—For erection of a swimming-bath, THN DERS. 


hall to seat 1,500, institute and library at Ferndale. Deposit 


3/. 3s. Mr. T. E. Richards, architect, Market Square Cham- ee 
bers, Pontypridd. ASHFORD (KENT). 


Wates.—Oct. 19.—For proposed Council school at For erection of public conveniences. Mr. W. Terru 


Rhiw-Syr-Dafydd, near Blackwood, Mon, to accommodate surveyor. 
300 children. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. Re Roberts, architect, Bowlesee } i : f ; : £548 ae 
Abercarn. Smith & Son. 6.0. cay er 
Watrorp.—Sept. 25.—For erection and completion of a Baker & Co. . ‘ ; ; x : . 48oae 
County Council school for 960 children. Deposit 2/.2s. Mr. Marx : é : ; ‘ : Z . AbOrem 
W. H. Syme, architect, 4 High Street, Watford, Hertford- South . : . 439m 
shire. LAWRENCE, South Norwood (aecepie pee - 390 5 
WESTONING.—Sept. 23.—For erection of residence at 
Westoning, near Ampthill, Beds. Mr. E. T. Tutt, F.S.1, 
chartered surveyor, Market Place, Ampthill. 
WipneEs.— Oct. 2.—For erection of church of St. Mary. BEESTON, 
Messrs. Wright & Son, surveyors, Lancaster. For paving Waverley Avenue. Mr. E. A. Busu, surveyor 
WooLavincton.—Sept. 21.—For extensive repairs to the Hawley & Son : } ’ ; : . £287 10 
roofs of Wovlavington Council school, Somerset. County Thumbs . , é : : : 4 . 260 0 
Education Office, Weston-super- Mare. Bower Bros. . F ‘ : ; : . 24 ae 
Cox & Co. ; ; : : ; : .? 24 an 
Bennett . § : ; aires A . 219m 
Raynor . : ; ; : ; ; - 218,3ge 
In a reference to the Thames barrage scheme, Dr. Summerfield . ; > 5 3 ; . 2h 
Williams, the medical officer for the port, remarks that, Keeth & Wainer . ; om : ; . > 2145 


unless measures are adopted to divert the sewage outfall, 
there will be a big stagnant sewer in the middle of London 
if the project is carried out. 


Tue Home Secretary. has appointed a committee to BIGGLESWADE. 


' inquire and report what would be the best means of securing j 4 : : : 
to persons employed in lite and cement works and chalk For extensions to isolation hospital. Mr. Tuos. Cocxrn 
quarries, who are paid by weight or by measurement, the architect, Biggleswade. ; 
means of ascertaining the.correctness of. the wages they Howard .. noche ; ; : : . £427 0 
receive. The. committee is constituted as follows :—Mr. Woodman... 45-4 ‘ ; 5 > 337 agg 
Ernest F. G. Hatch (chairman), Mr. J. N. Bell (of the Phillips . : ; ; : 5 5 . 375 ae 
National Amalgamated Union ot Labour), Mr. Alfred Brooks Wrycroft & Son . , : ghee . S05 am 
(Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers), Mr. J. E.| | Bartle & Son . ‘ : ‘ ; ; .. 300g 
Hee (one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Factories), and King : : Nahas ; : ; - 355) 5a 
Lloyd Morgan, K.C., M.P. Correspondence may be | Bailey & Son . ; . , ; , uy 
wagree ito, the secretary, Mr. A. Maxwell, of the Home Woodward. | E : .. 3420amm 
-ORCe< Wricut, Langford (accepted ie ; 0 92 Oueme 
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(Limited) oa fies eae O ; Fi a 

Photolithographers| 22 ls a "Briel K 

4 & 5 EAST HARDING sT.,QUANTITIES, &, LITHOGRAPHED| PeAPGHAIL & Gl 


FETTER L ANE E.C. Aceurately and with Despatch. 2. A | 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” iS 1649 Holborn. 8 itrelieh aed i. ee SO 2 Architectural Modellers, — - 
STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.,| Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pi 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. Manufacturers, 
ae Surveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d. ‘ 
Under oval Patronage. $nstant Despatch. Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, L med 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


GALVANIZED GALVANIZED 


wor. TUBES IRON ROOFING] ALEXR, FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


for Gas, Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. : ‘ 
6,000 LARGE ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


[JoHn _ATTWooD_REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. J/S"FSigUcTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


SET : ™ | HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
To Architects, ‘Engineers, Builders, &Cs For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &e. 


: ce TRUE-TO-SCALE 3 LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


BLACK LINE PRINTS. The Patent 20th Century 
Box TUNNEL, G.W. zee (East 


\Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 4 é Ki N Cc 55 
ata: CorsHAM DowN QUARRY (Entrance from 


VENTILATOR | BATH FREESTONE 


Write for particulars free, 
Ww. FEF. STANLEY & Cco.. Ltd., 
7 says We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply 
With Improved Lifting Draught | sound ana fine Building Stones on terms & 
‘| tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed 


' 13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop... Telegrams, “‘ Tribrach, London.” 
Iie: and Double Exhaust, —— | Blocks selected to suit all req Sun 
i aes éried Stone for Winter use 


ROOFING TILES. 


SPECIAL A eae COLOURS, 

AND-MADE Bandy th pad. Further particulars on tipplication to / 
—_—_—_— 

E. G. WRIGHT, | YOCKNEY & CO. (Sore oe 


Also PRESSED Smooth-faced Hiticrich 


L. HARTSHILE, 


Corsham Down Quarry, Cors 
HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD, Se ec oninney: unr Specialist and geen OO STONE 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. ©: Guildford, Surrey. 


Roofing Tile li 
| "fre as good no aeteanad eet Haale SOBRE oo Mention this Journal, For Index of Advertisers, see Pas 


SUPPLEMENT 


AYLESBURY. 


extension of Congregational Sunday schools, 
Eaton, architect. 
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BROMLEY. 
Mr. R. | For erecting show-room and garage, with residential flat 
over, for Mr. J, E. Anthony. Messrs. Dunsmore Bros., 


Jebster & Cannon . A ‘ ; - 42,478 0 o architects and surveyors, Honor Oak Park, S.E. 
fayne & Son. = 4 : : » 2)350: 07.0 J.&C. Bowyer . : : . . - £1,598 0 oO 
.& T. Cannon . , . . . oo 2) LOGE TO O Champion : ; , : b St Agia Os O 
Rook & JuDD, Waddesdon (accepted). . HH889%s'G 0 Arnaud & Son. . . q ; 3,419 0 0 
Nash . : : ; : : 2 huts 200 07) 0 
BIRCHANGER. Watt ’ ; : : . wt Sou ao” O 
erecting farmhouse on Combe Sydenham Hall estate. GATHERCOLE Bros. (accepted as modified) . 1,140 0 0 
Messrs. ANDREW & HoseEcoop, architects, Williton. 
pear . - : : ‘ : : ALI IZ OO CARSHALTON. 
usiand—. : : : , - , 829 0 0} For making-up Blakehall Road. Mr..W. W. Gate, sur- 
urt & Sons : : : aa : TOT 1G" CO veyor 
AMLIN, Stawley, Wellington (accepted) : 785 OE OG fat OS nS F bay ‘ . £1,663 9 1 
Woodhams & Sons ’ : EE ERG ee. 
BLETCHLEY. Hoffman . ; fea. : . “e120 Lone s 
various street works on Tanqueray estate. Mr. JOHN Wood & Sons : : : : : ly louse On od. 
CHADWICK, engineer. el Bell & Sons. : : ; ; SOR L7Re Ofc o 
Isby . - : ; ‘ , A 242,024800)° 0 Free & Son . et aes. t : 2 PIG ae FE 
iffiths & Co... : ‘ : : 24a eae 7 Pearce . : : : ; é : peed Fe As Ge To: 
ITy . ; “ : : é ; 22,360797) 0 Aedy .. = - : ; : sis Eg h2O Ley O 
‘atson, jun. ‘ ; : : : W2,230 (Te 6 Potter & Co.. ; : y j/ LO77 eI Ze O 
rall, Lewis & Martin . ; ; 2. 2,000:8.08- 0 Adams. ere: : : : - “4 91,00R FG 
ckson : : : : 2 : s '2,040°1 7100 Streeter a) aya : : ‘ : an OSA teed 
pros. s : : : mE 2 Osa lor vo Chittenden & Simmonds. : : > F019 Gr to 
ueman ‘ : : ; , 2102, 0201.68 0 May. aoe ; P ; : : 991 10 oO 
3 ee : ae pm2ooGEror O47 15, & Elles eae : rhe “5 Q8Ay:1Wy 7 
= : - . ; ; : - #1,907-17) ‘o Porter, Sutton (accepied) . ; F .-’ .GO8" tare 
ilmott . : 5 : : : HT hs Or oC 
illis & Powis 1,774.16 7 COALPIT HEATH, 
warill : : : . - 1,769 14 ©] For additions and improvements to parish church. \ Messrs. 
rrell . : ; : , ; . Moly es OF O Lincen Barker, Son & Etus, architects, Bristol. 
Marsh & Stone : : ’ , : o£ 560% 08-6 
BRIDGWATER. Cowlin & Son ; 3 . : ; a OO 
works of water supply at Cannington. Mr. Francis Browning ; 500 0 oO 
PARR, engineer. Smith 7% , : : Q : : At Pinel dake) 
oder & Son . é - : ; ; bio Le a Clarke ~. : : : cor es : - AS55710 oO 
ikle . : ; ; : : : apogee h ET Foster _. : - : : : : athe Oe 
Hard & Co. . . ? : : ; 2. 506" O- ~O Curtis & Son . ; f } F : Nk Gt BET 
Mom. : A : : ; : Ae Om Or O Love : F ; : : ; ; AOL nO ee O 
RIGHT & Son, Glastonbury (accepted) . OO. rO- O Avams & Jerrries, Oldland (accepted) Ts OS 


Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.G. Telephone.274 Holborn. 


. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD, "A%2cAn',.AINS9OT,, AND. TIMBER, MERCHANTS, 
Senneterre seeoeceeecenn nn 


BLE WATER PAINT 


bt / es mee SH Has been before the trade some years, 
z Ro. SAS and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
ag Ll “ A ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits. 


USED THROUGHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


untia: ., JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 
EEE EEEReneee 


Regis tered 
TRADE MARK 


[Box GRO ; 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN °, 


WESTWOOD GROUND, 
CORNGRIT, 
> FARLEIGH DOWN, Dei Rs 

econ Db es AP, ie Ri and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
2 wae! : So SARA ELM PORTLAND. 
rE: re ¥ . Roe ae a ae ee ee 
rices BATH. ©... "0 gilli diieednt trodes 37 
PRICE Be ° be obt a’ Path ate, Taree EST BOURNE ae 
> ; , ° ; L&R Ra NINE ELMS Sweep. 
VERPOOL. CICA Flu OSE Tse ehouedar R®, PIMLICO. I 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 


| for HARDENING, -WATERPROOFING 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Gti enn » 
ta 


LATRAFAQRDY PARK, A) 
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DARTFORD, a a: SCE “ e 
. : % ive Society’s bak in Kent Road. or constructing three circular filters, &c., at the sew; 
adi eral i ee ee “bi é ee : £1,250 0 0 disposal works. Mr. F. W. Oxserry, borough engin 
Saunders. : : 2 “ : > Ey LOR IS 00 Howie . os : : . : - £1,783 10 
Lonsdale . : : : : : 2 TT 26 FOO Hinchcliffe & Cor . 1,626 ¢ 
Knight . 4 Q : : : : 51,008. 170 20 T. Jounson & Son, Salford (accepted) . .  y320mne 
R. & I. Butler = 945 0 Oo Woodburn . : : > 1,308 17 
KETTERING Co- OPERATIVE BUILDERS (accepted yO OTS 12 436 ZINGSTONICREE AMES. — 


For erection of telephone exchange, for H.M. Office 
DUNFERMLINE. Works, &c. 


5 4 +) Cassé . : Mee ic : . £6,888 - ¢ 
For erection of a ata toute Parish Council. Fire Resisnng Gorsoraann eae 
Scotland & Hutchison, mason : ; 2 i) Baal fee eens Coe . . . . : 61599 te 
Mitchell & Kinghorn, joiner . : : T8410 0 Ie cig ta One . . . ‘ . pees C 
Robertson, slater. : A , : Bek 7 ey bens) Gotan Fe ee oe aes . Wars: eee fe 
Macgregor, plasterer. ; ‘ s ca ae HO sO Drawleyi& Co. : ; : ; ; : 5 88 ‘ 
R. & W. Smith : : ; ‘ 3 Aree OO, Poste i es 
Martin, Wells & Co. : ; : * - 5, 04@mec 
GRAVESEND. Cox & Sons . 4 : ; 5 : «bs 79S eee 
For enlargement of post office. Higgs . : . , . . . - 54785 
Beal & Hubbard (0) 05s ie £2, 894 0 o| Cropley Bros...  .. , | | 3, haa 
Milton & Wallis . : : 5 ; 2,550 0 0 Shelbourne & Co. . . A es - 5675 
Gates & Sons. ; ‘ : : 512, SOOO 290 Minter . : . . : . . - 5,636 
Goose & Sons. 5 ¢ j F < LA SORNO oO. Fitt . : : : : . - 5585 
{eneinle : : : : v é . 2,391 0 0 Jarman, Daws & Cas : 2 A : - 55 Soe 
Archer & Son. ; f : : 5238S: O70 Gaze & Sons : : . . ‘ - 5,497 Cc 
Phillips G3 5) oe ee ae are 9, ee OR aD eo ree & Sons 35) Seen cian c 
; a: ‘ awrence . ‘ : P ~ 527g ano 
aa BEAN SMS i ea sees . ; Patman & F otheringham : oe Ne a 
Hyde & Co. 60. ee 22090 0 | |) Wisdom Bros, 
. Miskin , ; : : & : : , (92,105 -8O..50 
Pavitt & Sons  . ‘ ‘ , : 5 2OSO EO a LONDON. Oe 
For rearrangement of hot-water supplies in staff 
administrative blocks, Western hospital. 

IRELAND. Inns " : ‘ 3 f ; - 4347 0 
For erection of a parochial hall in Skibbereen, co. Cork. Fairbrother & Col : é a . . ) 32aemc 
Messrs. W. H. Hitt & Son, architects, Cork. Handover & Gascoigne . : ; : . 3120 
Duggan Bros., Cork. Watkin & Son : : : : F --) 298528 
Murphy, Cork. Main : ‘ ; g é ‘ - + 2O7EIO 
Kelleher, Cork. Kinnell & Con é : : : : . 285 © 
Jermyn & Son, Skibbereen and Bantry (accepted ). | Smellie . : : i é : : « -2OGme0 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & Ct 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Couneil, &« 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (THOM) 


FALDO’S ASPHALTI 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, | 


British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and | 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassinde, Seyssel. | 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. 723" 


Expert in Photography 
nected with LIGHT AND 
RIGHT OF WAY, DILAI 


Architectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, & 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. | 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 TH E G ROVE, WAN DSWO RTH, S.W. Telephone: 327 Batte 


A LIisT or ART PLATE 


, PUBLISHED IN “THE ARCHITECT” 
WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
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: LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 
Brightside Foundry and oe Co. » £254 © ©| For alterations to fire-alarms and telephones, Gore Farm 
Bradley . : : 25h O..0 hospital. 
Moorwood, Sons & Con - P s - 250 0 0 Watford Engineering Works. : A .£400 0 0O 
‘Tilley Bros. . . . . . . - 248 0 0 Cannon & Sons. ‘ ; ; ye ya eee» wet 8, 
Vaughan & Cook . . . . . - 247 0 0 Gray & Son . : A : : : eaO00 OO 
Spencer . : : : . . . » 244 0 0 Potter & Sons : : : ; : -7 299’ 0.0 
j.&F. May . . . . . 2357 102 © Speedy, Eynon & Co. . : 4 : punagy 0, 0 
Cannon & Hefford . : : : . e235 53) OO National ray en Com ; : ‘ Ase. OF CO 
Cannon & Sons ; E ; 3 : + PRIS BL” xe! Galliers . ; ; ‘ ; ‘ Reeder eT TE 
Potter & Sons. : : ; ‘ : e218 TOs 6 Bryden & Sons. 248 10 oO 
Phillips & Son . ° . oN, at aes Private Wire and Telephone Installation Co. 226 0 0 
SmitH & Co., Leicester (accepted ) . . - 204 15 0 ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING AND MAINTENANCE 
For alterations to hot-water supplies and cold-water mains, Co. (accepted) . : : : : ele a OD 
Gore Farm hospital. NORTHAMPTON. 
Dawson & Co. . : . . . - £977 © ©| For erection of ey Trinity Church. 
Potter & Sons : : ; ‘ ; ACT EIOU.O Tienes ; ; : : : . £10,600 0 0 
Cannon & Sons . : ; c ‘ 4 40G. Oven G ‘Archer : : ‘ J ; : .. G10 0 0 
Tilley Bros. . - 489 14 3 E. Green . yer oe ‘ : : *\) 0.4007 20106 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering CF. AST Fe On-0 Martin ; : ; : ; 9,360 SEO 
Spencer . Rie BA tas TO Sharman & Son. : . : : . 9,205 OF. 
Cannon & Hefford . ; A . : Pia. he is ams, H’ Greene. . ; E i . HeG,184 > 08 OF 
J.& F. May . eet sere Pe Hawtin le 3 > OS a es GO On Oo 
WatrorD ENGINEERING WorkKS (accepted leet Cea Oo 0 Cosrorp (accepted) ; 8.760 ae 
Glendinning . : : : : BEV eRe He F . ; f ; 
For boilers and machinery for the North- esatenn hospital. : pi Re aN 
Lancashire Heating Co. . . £13,800 0 0 For extension of the churchyard. Mr.. A. H. Mountain, 
Thames Ironworks, Shipbuilding and En- surveyor, Manchester. 
gineering Co. . 2 an Si74% 00 Haycraft ‘ : : : ° : - £348 245° 
Benics & Co. . 8.571 13 0 Clarke & Sons ; - “ 4 : 82%, 544.0 
Brightside Renury a and Engineering Co. 8,497 0 O Boszon : ; : - . - 306 0 0 
Le Bac & Co. ; ; 8,340 ee) Naylor & Sons . . . . ° - 294 13 6 
Holdsworth & Sons . : 3 , Mis 23 Ouro. 0 Snape & Sons - ; ; : : phere amg Sa o% 
Haden & Sons . ; ; , : eee 16g. -O> 6 Naylor, jun. . : - 286 16 0 
Dargue, Griffiths & Co. . i : bce eetoeme WoRTHINGTON, Manchester (accepted) : ee ZOU es Sane 
Cannon & Hefford . : Y j S waz050!..0° 6 PENRITH. 
G. & E. Bradley. Q : ; : .- 7,610 0 0o| For erection of wards at the Fair Hill hospital. 
* Moorwood, Sons & Co. : A ; eum 24500. OF O A eee tenders. 
Beeley & Son . : : P : wm A562 O_- O Forrester, masonwork . : » £169 0 Oo 
Berry & Sons . , F : : Pee io Fe O08 O Jackson, plastering, &c. . : : > eli 749" 
Potter & Sons . : 4 : eet 2230) G1» O Richardson, joinerwork . A : : MoO: One O 
J. & F. May (accepted ) ; : : meerG9a5) IO: oO Jackson, slaterwork ; ‘ f ; Dime eyes ake, 


THE at Fibrous Plaster Decorations. BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. LIMITED, 
Estimates for Architects’ Designs. Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


. Yv, H. E. GAZE, Ltd. (8,28, W2) ROPE & TAPE 
LONDON ) GOWER STREET STATION, LONDON. LIGHTNING 
. CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 
CLO BE NOTTINGHAM, 
ISURANCE COMPANY. 


DUBLIN & HANLEY. 
Established 1836. 


- Chimney Columns 
IRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES) 


» Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
> ond Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals _ 


AND 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free, 4 
Distance no object. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY. "biacxburn, Noitngham. 
ephone No 
MODERATE RATES. ae 
LIBERAL BONUSES.| 
The Buttermere Green 


Slate Company, Ltd., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND), 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN. 


Che Building Crade 


WEEKLY ONE PENNY. 


A Paper for all interested in HOUSE and 
HOME. At all Newsagents, Stationers and 
Bookstalls, 

Order at once. Or from Publisher— 
j 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.G: 


lead Office: 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


ondon Chief Office: 1 CORNHILL, 


Applications for Agencies invited. 


‘ TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
'£11,000,000. 


i] 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TAUNTON. | 
For additions to Huish’s school. Mr. J. H. Spencer, archi- 
tect, Taunton. 


Potter e . £849 0 O 
Manning & Son HOLS Oo 
Pollard & Co.. Gye Gy aner 1X0) 
Spiller & Son ; : ; , 7729 10" 70 
MocecripcE & Sons, Taunton (accepted ) 730) Dawe 


TRADE NOTES. 


Ture Bowes Museum, Barnard Castle, is being ventilated 
by means of Shorland’s patent exhaust roof ventilators, the 
same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
of Manchester. 

Unver the direction of Mr. W. L. Mason, F.R.IB.A., 
architect, Ambleside, the “Boyle” natural system of 
ventilation, embracing the latest patent “air-pump’ 
ventilators, has been applied to the Wesleyan school, 
Ambleside. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Lrp., are about 
to publish ‘‘Owen’s Slate and Tile Tables,” which will 
show at a glance the equivalent price per square, or per 
Square yard, to any given price per 1,200 slates in all 
sizes. 

Messrs. T. T. SmirH & Co., Leicester, are executing 
the heating apparatus in connection with the new wing 
No. 2 north pavilion of the workhouse, Gravelly Hill, for 
the Aston Board of Guardians ; and the heating apparatus 
and domestic supply for the new café and tea-rooms, 
Market Street, Leicester. 

Ir will be seen from an advertisement on another page 
that the rights under the patent for the manufacture of the 
“Ideal Window” in England are for sale. In Germany the 
window has found unusual approval, and judging from the 
drawings it has features which are both novel and con- 
venient. A specimen window will soon be exhibited in 
London. 

Messrs. Norton & GREGoRY, not satisfied with their 
varied and extensive practice, have acquired the business 
hitherto carried on by the Architects and Engineers’ Supply 
Association, 4 and 5 Dean Street, High Holborn, W.C., 


which is now transferred to Castle Lane, Buckingham Gate, 
S.W. Messrs. Norton & Gregory will continue to stock the 
identical goods. 

Tue Coatostone Decoration Company, of 77 Mortimer 
Street, W., have secured the contracts for coating the walls 
with coatostone of palm-court, grille-room, corridors and 
staircases at the Waldorf Hotel, and corridors and staircases 
at the Piccadilly Hotel. The material gives an excellent 
imitation and cannot be detected from the natural stone 
with its masons’ joints and blocked out in courses. We — 
think when this material is better known it will be more 
extensively used in the future, both for interior and exterior 
work. 

Messrs. CuurcHitt & Sim, in their circular for Sep- 
tember, state that August has been a month of crisis for _ 
the wood trade, consequent on the heavy reductions in 
selling prices, made in the first instance by Swedish 
shippers from the Upper Gulf and followed more or less by 
all Swedish, Russian and Finnish exporters. These reduc- 
tions having somewhat exceeded the bounds of reason and 
necessity have fallen severely ou importers in this country. 
Nevertheless a very large business has been effected, country 
markets having shown a great capacity for large purchases 
at the lower rates, and having been followed, though to’ a 
lesser extent, by London. In the meantime, owing to the 
minute importation, aided by an increase of some 1,700 
standards in the dock deliveries, in comparison with those 
for August last year, a beneficial change has teken place in 
the figures of the London dock stocks. 


‘CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fire Protection. 

Sir,—Referring to a notice of fire-resisting doors in your 
issue of September 13, page 14, we are sorry our name has 
been given to you wrong, and also an unfortunate error has 
been made in spelling the: word “dying” instead of 
“ dyeing.” —Yours faithfully, Eastman & Son. 

Uxbridge Road, Acton Vale, W. : September L7y, 1907iae 

ee 


Mr. McKenzir, builder, Grasslot, Maryport, has secured 
a contract for the erection of twenty-six dwelling-houses at 
Fletchertown, Mealsgate, for the Allerdale Coal Company. 


H. & A. B. AVELINE & CO.,| 
CATANIA, ITALY. 


Sicilian Asphalt Mine Owners. 
Exporters of 


ASPHALT ROCK, 
POWDER, MASTIC. | 


= ee 
LEPHOME °25. Vi 


LEON 


cis 


r ALL METALS | 

AKCHITECTORAL, ECCLESIASTICAL 4 
% CONSTKUCTIONAL WORK . ep | 
i, OF ALL KINDS BY THEIR See | 


NEWELS, BALUSTERS, (| 


on sala 
HANDRAILS. LL 


TURNERY AND MOULDINGS ' 


of every description. | Ue I 
Write for Price List . . d g WORKS ) } 
YOUNG, Zé vr ae 
1, 3, and 5 Virginia Road, af Boy ; HILL Al i 
Beton ea <= ~ STAFFORDSHIRE. “4 
LONDON, E. | WE_SOLICIT YOUR ENQUIRIES. 


See Exhibit at the Garden City 
Exhibition, Letehworth. 


R. MIDDLETON, 
HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENCINEER, 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


OODES: LIEBER, A.3.0., 41H EDITION, 


Telegraphic Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS." 
Telephone No, 214, 


I 
) 


Have you ordered the, New Journal, 
Red Mo Wer ue 


Building Trade? 


If not send 14d. in stamps to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Hy At 


QA HAA : 
LONDON 118 QUEEN VICTORIA st E. ed 
CO FE 


si 


London Agent— 


C.. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, _ 5 ; 
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VARIETIES. representing property to the value of 10,250/ The plans 
ie Society of Architects on Saturday the 21st pay a passed during the past fortnight represent a total value of 
sit to Letchworth (Garden City), and will inspect the | #!™ost_18,o0o/. for the month. This may be taken as an 
tate with its houses, factories, exhibition cottages, &c. indication of a slight improvement in the building trade. 


Tue Leigh Town Council have rejected a proposal to Tue Tamworth Rural District Council on Saturday 
ake the minimum wage of Corporation employés 25s. a | Tesolved to apply to the Public Works Loan Board for a loan 
sek, but decided to increase the wages of scavengers from of 28,920/. at 3? per cent., to be repaid by sixty half-yearly 
d, to 5d. an hour from April 1 next. instalments of principal and interest, for the sewerage and 

Tue accounts of the Bath Corporation’s electrical under- | S©W@8® disposal scheme, and fora further 1,600/. at 32 as 
king for the year ended March 1907 have been published. | C¢Mt» Tepayable by thirty half-yearly instalments of prin- 
je year completes ten years of municipal control, and the cipal and interest, in respect of machinery. 
sult is a deficit of 1,440/, although the capital expendi- Tue Dunfermline Town Council have adopted the plans 
re stands at 162,000/. presented by the Corporation gas committee for a proposed 

A Boarp or TRADE memorandum on the state of skilled | building for improved sulphate of ammonia plant and 
your in August states that employ ment during the month housing for same, with workmen’s room and _ lavatory 
owed on the whole some decline as compared with July. | attached. The engineer stated the probable cost of the 
ithe other hand, there was slight improvement in the | building, fittings and plant, &c., to be goo/. 


ilding trades as compared with a year ago. THE market committee.of the Belfast Corporation has 
THE President of the Local Government Board has | passed a resolution recommending the Council to instruct 
thorised, under the grant voted by Parliament in aid of | the finance committee to borrow the money necessary for 
lentific investigation concerning the causes and processes | the erection of the new abattoir already approved by the 
disease, a bacteriological investigation by Dr. F. W. | Council, and for which a loan of 30,000/. was sanctioned by 
idrewes of the air of sewers and drains. the Local Government Board in 1899. 


Last year there was a slight decrease in the number of Tue Urban District Council of Portrush invite tenders 
w houses built in Sheffield. The total was 1,892, as | by November 2 for a thorough and complete lighting instal- 
mpared with 2,010 in the previous year and 2,117 in the | lation by means of either electricity or gas, and for this 
ar before that. The biggest building year was in 1900, | purpose have had specifications prepared by Mr. John 
hen 2,722 houses were erected. Woodside, A.M.LE.E., Ocean Buildings, Belfast, copies of 

Amonc the attractions of Harper's Magazine for this which can be seen at the office of the Council, Town Hall, 
onth is an article on “ A Country under Two Kings,” by | Portrush. 


obert Shackleton, and another one on “ Saracenesco, the AcTING upon instructions from the Southend-on-Sea 
ome of Models,” by Grace Ellery Channing. The numer- | Council, Mr. E. J. Elford, the borough engineer, has pre: 
ls illustrations throughout are of the usual high class. pared a scheme for the enlargement of the pierhead 


Arta meeting of the Cannock District Council plans for | extension of the tramway and increasing the berthing 
proposed sewerage scheme for Cheslyn Hay, costing | accommodation. It is estimated that the scheme will 
§00/., were approved. As the parish council had requested | involve an outlay. of 73,000/. 
at the sewer connections should be made to the boundaries 


properties at the expense of the Council, a further sum | on Monday with causing his three children—aged five, seven 
4oo/. was added to the intended loan. and fifteen—to take part in'a dangerous performance by 

AT a meeting of the plans ‘committee of the Aberdeen | climbing a chimney 110 feet high at Roughdales brickworks. 
awn Council on the 12th inst., plans were submitted ' Defendent, who claimed that the children were the cham- 


A CHIMNEYJACK was charged at St. Helens police-ccurt 


Burmantofts’ 
Terra-Cotta 
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pion juvenile steeplejacks, said they had to be trained from 
early childhood. He was ordered to pay costs and was 
bound over. 

THE Chester District Council were informed at their last 
meeting that the tender of Messrs. Jowett Brothers, con- 
tractors, Burscough, Lancashire, at 13,336/. had been accepted 
for carrying out the Upton, Bache and Newton sewerage 
scheme, and that they had already established works and 
made some little progress with the sewering of Upton 
Heath. 


At a conference held on the 13th inst. in Aberdeen 
between representatives of the settmakers and the quarry- 
masters regarding the reduction intimated by the latter in 
the making price of setts, the masters, with a view to cor- 
roboration, agreed to make a modification of 3d. per ton on 
one size of setts, namely, those of 3. inches. by 6 inches. 
The reduction will thus be 1s. in place of rs. 3d. The 
result of the conference was that, with this exception, the 
other reductions proposed are to stand. 

Tue North Walsham and Dilham Canal, nine miles in 
length, which runs from the river Ant, near Wayford 
Bridge, at Stalham and Smallburgh, through about fourteen 
parishes to Antingham Basin, in Norfolk, has been offered 
for sale by auction in London. The undertaking consists 
of the freehold of the greater part and the leasehold interest 
in the remaining part of the waterway, and its trade 
income is said to be close upon 4oo/ per annum, The 
property was knocked down for 2,550/. 

THE final payment of compensation for damage inflicted 
by the recent explosion at Woolwich Arsenal has been 
made, and the sum of nearly 10,000/, paid out. This does 
not include damage to the arsenal itself, but only to private 
property. It will be remembered that in the “ danger 
zone” by Woolwich more than half the windows in the 
shops and houses were broken, while some of the buildings 
were almost wrecked. 

Tue highways committee for the Kidsgrove Ward have 
reported that the surveyor had been approached by an 
architect from Fenton, who was in search of about two 
acres of land near the canal on which to build a large 
earthenware factory, and the architect had been shown the 
Council’s land at Hardingewood, which he thought would 


be suitable. The Council agreed to sell to the prospectiy. 
purchasers, who at present are unknown, a plot of lan 
situated by the side of the canal and the main line of the 
North Staffordshire Railway. 


THE Glasgow Herald reports on good authority that a 
amalgamation is contemplated between two well-know; 
steel roofing and bridge works in the Glasgow district 
which, if carried to a successful issue, will make the com 
bined concern one of the largest in the kingdom. ' Th 
principals are both very old-established and successfu 
concerns, and as the one has a world-wide reputation fo 
medium and light structural work and the other is equally 
well known as having successfully carried out some heavy 
contracts in recent years, the combination ought to be ; 
strong one. 


\ 

Mr. H. Dickinson, manager of the electric-lightin, 
department at Leeds, informed the Corporation committe: 
at their meeting that recent experiments have resulted il 
the discovery of alloys of tungsten and other rare earth: 
which can be made into lamp filaments, apparently possess 
ing very great advantages over the carbon filament hitherte 
employed. It was claimed that there was a sé ving of abou 
60 per cent. in the quantity of energy required for a giver 
amount of illumination compared with the carbon filamen: 
lamps. To facilitate the trial by consumers the committee 
sanctioned the purchase of a few lamps for resale at the 
price of 4s. per 32 candle-power lamp, believing that any 
loss to the Corporation due to the reduced consumption of 
electricity per lamp will ultimately be more than compen. 
sated for by a resulting large increase in the number of 
consumers. 


Tue Town Council of St. Andrews has resolved to take 
a plébiscite of the ratepayers on the question of the aug- 
mentation of the water supply, and at a special meeting of 
the Council four schemes were selected, which have the 
approval of the engineers, Messrs. Bruce & Proudfoot. 
These, with the approximate cost, were as follows :-— 
Lumbo Den scheme, an extension of the present supply at 
an estimated cost of 21,216/; Lochty and Kinaldy joint 
scheme, cost 17,502/.; Cameron Burn scheme, 24,147/.; and 
a supply from Dundee, 26,1312, with an additional charge 
for water of 571/. In connection with the Lochty and 
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dy joint scheme and Cameron Burn scheme it was 
ed out that in the course of the next ten years addi- 
filters would require to be provided at a cost of 
, All the schemes aim at providing a supply of 
90 gallons a day—equal to fifty gallons per head per 
3 a population of ten thousand. 


LENGTHY report was read at the monthly meeting of the 
am Rural District Council by the Surveyor for the 

highway district, Mr. G. F. Surtees, as to calcium 
de as a dust preventive. The cost of mixing it and 
ding it had been 7/.a mile. Its effect upon the road 
: it had been applied had been very marked and very 
cial. On the Tyneside Agricultural Show day an 
jous traffic passed over about a quarter of a mile 
» the solution had been applied, and no one could fail 
‘its good effect in keeping down the dust, as on the 
ing road the traffic was raising clouds of dust. How- 
many experiments were being carried out with dust- 
ntives with a view to grapple with the dust nuisance, 
9 doubt in the near future something more definite 
be known as to the best and cheapest method. 


a meeting of the Metropolitan Asylums Board on 
lay letters were read from the Local Government 
stating—(qa) that they were advised that the estimated 
[the proposed additional storage accommodation for 
tthe Eastern hospital was unnecessarily high, and 
}the managers to reconsider their proposals with a 
0 a reduction in the expenditure; and (4) that they 
prepared to issue an order authorising the proposed 
diture on the goods reception station and porters’ 
at Joyce Green hospital, but that they were not pre 
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pared to sanction so heavy an expenditure as 3,042/. on the 
erection and drainage on the block of eight cottages, and 
asking the managers to reconsider the matter with a view 


; to a reduction in the cost of that portion of the scheme. It 


was agreed “that the managers approve of the erection at 
Belmont, instead of at Peckham, of the new laboratories for 
the preparation of diphtheria antitoxin and for bacteriological 
work, and authorise the preparation by the architects, 
Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle & Son, of an amended scheme 
upon instructions to be given to them by the hospitals 
committee.” 

A LocaL GoverNmMEeNT Boarp inquiry in connection 
with the electricity undertaking was concluded last week at 
the Wednesbury town hall by Mr. H. R. Hooper, an 
inspector of the Board. The inquiry was into an applica- 
tion of the Corporation for sanction to borrow 10,000/. for 
the purposes of laying down a complete plant for the 
generation of electricity. The town clerk explained that 
the Corporation considered the time had come when they 
should have their own electricity undertaking. They were 
at present taking their power from the Midland Power 
Company, but the mains belonged to the Corporation, and 
they had now only to instal their own plant. Mr. Hayward, 
on behalf of the Midland Power Company, strongly opposed 
the application, urging that it would not pay the Corpora- 
tion to generate their own electricity, and he further pointed 
out that in that case the present agreement between the 
company and the Corporation would be liable to be deter- 
mined. The result of that would be that there would be 
three concerns which would have the power to supply 
electricity in the borough of Wednesbury—the Corporation, 
the Midland Power Company and the Mond Gas Company. 

Tue British Consul at Riga, in his official report states 
that the timber trade naturally stands first at the port, and 
about 13,600 rafts were floated down from the forests in 
190€. This, however, was below the average of the last 
twenty years, viz. 15,000 rafts. Notwithstanding this prices 
were favourable to buyers, mainly due to the lack of 
organisation amongst Riga exporters of sawn goods. They 
tackle more goods than they can comfortably finance. Their 
one idea seems to be to turn out as much stuff as they can 
and get it shipped off before the winter comes, so as to have 
less stock to finance over during the close time of winter. 
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The result is that, through fear of not clearing their produc- 
tion of the summer and autumn before the winter comes, 
and easing themselves financially by getting their money 
back, they operate one against another in making sales and 
forcing the foreign market. This is all to the advantage of 
the buyers in the United Kingdom, but it is not profitable 
to themselves. Already the Riga exporters begin to see 
that they have been over rash in selling ahead at lower 
prices. Not nearly as many sawing logs will arrive from 
the forests as they anticipated, and they are paying for their 
raw material much higher prices than ever they expected 
to do, and it is probable that prices for sawn goods will 
again stiffen—that is to say, unless the demand in the 
United States for Canadian spruce falls off, and spruce 
begins to compete in the United Kingdom with Riga white- 
wood again; but, unfortunately for Riga, Canadian spruce 
4s taking a downward movement. 

At the Birmingham police court last week a large firm 
of builders were summoned for that they, being the occu- 
piers of a factory, neglected to securely fence a portion of 
dangerous machinery, in consequence of which a workman 
suffered injury on May 23 !tast. The defendants pleaded 
not guilty. One of H.M. Inspectors of Factories who con- 
ducted the prosecution said in one shop there were a 
number of machines driven by a gas-engine. Amongst 
them was a spindle moulding machine. The cutter revolved 
on the spindle at such a speed that it could not be seen 
going. It was a type of machine that was exceedingly 
dangerous and one that the Department insisted upon being 
protected. On May 23 a workman was feeding the machine 
when the wood kicked or moved, the man’s hand slipped 
and his thumb was caught by the cutter. He sustained 
such injury that he was prevented from following his 
employment for thirteen weeks. At the time no guard, was 
in use on the machine. The Inspector understood that the 
defence was that the guard produced was available for use 
if the workman had put it on, but his contention was that 
that guard was insufficient, and also that the employer was 
liable if the guard was not used. After hearing further 
evidence the chairman said the defendants had not proved 
to the satisfaction of the Court that they exercised due“dili- 
gence as required by the Factory and Workshops Act. 


There was a technical breach of the law, because defendants !_ 
metre 
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did not make it impossible for the machine to be rur, wij 
protection. They would be fined ro/. and costs. 


AFTER considering a report from a sub-committee 
aquarium committee of the Brighton Corporation re 
mend the acceptance of the offer of Messrs. J. F. Philli 
Son, of Brighton, for heating the aquarium building 
cost of 452/. At a meeting of the sub-committee 
Phillips advised that the work in the theatre and ent 
hall could be completed within four weeks, and on beh; 
his firm agreed to extend the guarantee of efficiency 
two years to five years; to make good all defects ar 
within two years; to a retention of 10 per cent 
the amount of the contract for a period of six month: 
give a guarantee of 55 degrees Fahrenheit in any p; 
the aquarium, with 25 degrees external temperature a 
58 degrees with 32 degrees internal temperature; to ¢ 
guarantee that the whole installation shall be effici 
worked by means of the steam produced by one 0 
existing boilers only, subject to the condition that coal 
be substituted for the existing coke fuel, and if the guar: 
is not fulfilled will carry out to the satisfaction of 
borough surveyor such works as are necessary to fu 
the required amount of steam without further cost t 
Corporation ; to give credit for old pipes, and to ins 
the aquarium staff in management and working of 
apparatus, and to instruct any new engineer appointed. 


ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT MANU 
FACTURERS (1900). ae 


THe report for the year ended June 30 states tha’ 
profits, after deductions, which include 138,619/. for re 
and renewals, amount to 403,524/, making, with 
amount brought forward, 416,076/. After dedu 
managing directors’ remuneration, directors and tru: 
fees, 18,5412; debenture interest, &c., 136,667/.; sir 
funds, depreciation and reserves, 70,775/. ; reserve for 
and doubtful debts, 10,o00/, a balance. remains of 180, 
The directors propose to carry to the general reserve 
depreciation account 25,o00/, and to recommend a 
dividend on the Preference shares to June 30 at the ra 
5s per cent. per annum, leaving 36,208/. to be ca 
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d. The profits during the past twelve months have 

some improvement on those of the previous year, 
r owing to the increased demand for Portland cement 
fain export markets. Prices have been somewhat 
during the period, but, on the other hard, owing to 
reased cost of fuel, the expense of manufacture has 
ed, and will certainly be still higher for the current 
al year. It will therefore be necessary to obtain 
ed prices for Portland cement. 


f ENGINEERING EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA. 


shibition, one of the largest of the series held lately 
npia, has been opened and viewed by a large body 
ssentatives of every profession and trade. While, of 
the preference is given to mechanical engineering, 
we many and various side issues which appeal 
y to the architect. The show of moulding and 
-machines both for wood and stone is a very large 
d is representative of the latest developments in the 
ion of machinery to this work. There is the chain 
ng, and quite an array of general joinery and wood- 
g machines, and the higher developments of art and 
ture are met by the introduction of paints and 
s which are included in the catalogue. We shall in 
lent issues give details of these, but as they are in 
stages of forwardness it is unwise to single out for 
| mention the products of any particular firm. 
it to say that the collection is a large—we had almost 
very large—and a representative one. The managers, 
C. Smith and T. W. Bridges, are to be congratulated 
successful result of their labours and of the function 
lich it was inaugurated. 


UNIONISM OF THE RIGHT SORT. 


lay evening, September 6, the workmen did honour | 


semployer, Mr. Charles D. Phillips, Emlyn En- 
i@ Works, Brass and. Iron Foundry, by presenting 
h a beautiful silver cigar-case, with the following 
ion :—" Presented to Charles. D. Phillips, Esq., J.P. 
Gloucester employés, as a mark of esteem and 


ition of him as an employer.” The presentation | 


was made by Mr. Haynes. (foreman patternmaker), who in 
a few suitable words said how much ‘they as workmen 
appreciated the deep interest Mr. Phillips had always taken 
in their welfare, and referred to the many generous actions 
shown on his part in the past. A few words were spoken 
by Mr. Andrew Glass, who endorsed Mr. Haynes’s remarks, 
and assured Mr. Phillips that the same good feeling which 
the men at Gloucester had shown that day also existed at 
the Newport works. 

Mr. Phillips, in responding, said it was a very pleasant 
Surprise tc him to be the recipient of this gift from his 
workmen. He was glad to see this good feeling existing 
amongst them, and he assured them he would always do 
his best, in the interest of his men, to maintain this good 
feeling, which during the past forty years he had always 
endeavoured to.do. Mr. Phillips remarked that he himself 
was not born with a silver spoon in his mouth, and had had ° 
to work hard to build up the business which gave the 
workmen employment. It was a great honour, which he 
himself much esteemed, in these days to have his men 
show a very good example of good fellowship in the 
common cause to do the best for one another. Mr. Phillips, 
in conclusion, addressed, in a few words, the apprentices 
and young men, giving them some. sound advice for their 
future conduct and. welfare, exhorting them to put all their 
energy into their work. They should try to make them- 
selves indispensable, as. upon this would depend their 
future success and also the. success of the. trade of the 
country. ; 


ASSOCIATION OF HOUSE PAINTERS. 


THE annual convention of the National Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators of England and 
Wales was opened in Liverpdol on Tuesday by the Lord 
Mayor. , 

Mr. G. A. Morton delivered his presidential address. In 
explaining, says the Liverpool Courier, the objects of the 
Association, he said it existed to guard and protect the 
more commercial interests connected with the craft, but it 
was mostly concerned in maintaining a high standard of 
work and a true artiscic excellence. By so doing it benefited 
in the highest sense both its members and the public alike. 
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Its large influence had a far-reaching effect in obtaining fair 
and equitable settlements in those “disputes which unfor- 
tunately occurred from time to time between master and 
man, and avoiding the serious losses to both capital and 
labour when resort had to be taken to a strike ora lock- 
out. It also protected the interests of the craft against 
any untair monopolies of manufacturers. In regard to the 
education of apprentices, prizes were offered for the best 
work, both plain and decorative. It was a remarkable fact 
that in this country the provinces almost entirely provided 
the future workman. ‘The apprentice, if not practically 
unknown in the Metropolis, was certainly not encouraged. 
_Happily,a movement was now on foot in London to remedy 
that defect. Though they did not undervalue the great and 
good work that schools of art and technical schools were 
doing throughout the country, they felt that no system of 
education in the crafts was so good and so productive of the 
best workman as the old-fashioned way of apprenticeship. 
It was due to a conviction that master painters were failing 
in their obligations to their boys and young men, and that 
the schools of art and technical schools were not taking their 
place, that caused that Association to establish some four 
years ago a school of decorative painting in Manchester 
on the lines of those existing abroad, particularly 
in Germany. Owing, however, to lack of support, and the 
difficulty and expense of sending boys from districts distant 
from Manchester, the school was not successful in point cf 
numbers, in which respect only was it a failure, and for the 
present it had been suspended. All efforts for the better 
education of the decorator would not avail so long as a 
mistaken system of competition prevailed. To the ordinary 
commercial mind there was only one kind of competition, 
namely, that of price. As a matter of fact, there were other 
kinds far more intrinsically important. "There was com- 
petition in quality of work, in the artistic conception, and 
in the carrying out of a scheme and in avoiding excess, for 
good decoration did not necessarily mean superabundance, 
but i in most cases the reverse. Competition of merit, not 
of price, was so frequently ignored that the painter of 
to-day had little time or encouragement to do his best work ; 
his chief concern was not to lose on the contract. 
Colour, he proceeded to remark, was the real test 
of the true decorator. Most. educated people could 


appreciate a good colour scheme when completed, b 
were able to work out and obtain a really successful 
There might be all the difference in colours that the 
in music between a pantomime song and a Bee 
sonata. Design in decoration seemed to him to have 
gone considerable change, and in some respects deteri 
during the past few years. Tracing the evolutions th 
taken place in design he attributed these in some m 
to the changed conditions of social life. We hadn 
observed, the smart set, the eagerness for sport ai 
motor-car, and we were expected to keep pace with 
There was no time to consider whether a design was. 
or not, something more exciting, if temporary, w 
manded. Those conditions were bound to have ar 
upon the decorative art of to-day, and to retard the a 
of a purer, simpler, more refined and better st 
decoration. 

Sir William Forwood said it was a matter of gre: 
gratulation that their convention should have a pr 
side, and that they should not meet merely for the p 
of talking, but also of seeing what had been done 
processes of manufacture, and also the most recent 
rials with which they had to do. No one could go 
that exhibition without being struck with the rema 
progress made in decorative art during recent years 
work of the apprentices and pupils showed that the 
tion of their students was excellently carried-out. S 
the examples of craftsmanship on exhibition were 
magnificent. Whilst admitting that their progress ir 
rative art had been very great, he thought they shou 
themselves the question whether it had been, and wz 
proceeding upon the right lines, and whether it v 
true progress or simply a reaction from a ver 
period? They should also consider whether in reg 
decorative art they had not arrived at a period whe 
were, so to speak, waiting for the development of 
art. It seemed to him that that was exactly what he 
pened at the present moment. Colour was the test « 
decoration. Unfortunately the new art strove after 
nality ; he thought art ought to strive after beauty. . 
not care what originality they might have; if the de 
itself was not beautiful the effect could not be goo 
knew of a house built and decorated for a gentlem< 
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en the work was finished was told by the architect | chimney was the highest in the world. Including the iron- 
must not have one picture in it. At last after | work at the top the chimney was 488 feet high. The brick- 
great deal of persuasion this gentleman was | work was 466 feet high. Goldie was at the top of the 
owed to hang just one picture of a _ distinguished chimney about half an hour. Witness and the others were 
tesman and ancestor. He (Sir William) believed | waiting at the base of the chimney on Goldie signalling. 
ye was. no more beautiful form of decoration than | The signalling-was done by shouting. No shouts were 
torial decoration of the highest class, and he did not | heard by them until just at the moment they saw Goldie 
lieve decoration would be proceeding on right and true | fall from the top. Previous to that witness observed that 
es until it recognised that and led up to the pictorial | Goldie had gone round to the other side of the chimney in 
m rather than turn it out of the house and discard it. | order to escape the fumes which were being emitted very 
torial art in this country had made great strides, but | thickly for atime. He did not think that Goldie could have 
y could not expect it to make great strides unless it had | been overcome by the smoke. Witness himself had spent 
couragement. If in carrying out their house decorations | a whole day on the chimney coping, and had not been 
yy excluded pictures, he wanted to know what was to | seriously inconvenienced by the smoke. Around the top of 
some of the art of England. To.adorn their houses with | the chimney were two rails—forming part of the iron crown 
pictorial art was the best form of decoration they could | which ornamented the top—one at the height of a man’s 
opt. waist, the other at a height a little above a man’s head. 
The first business session of the convention was held in | These rails acted as a protection. Deceased had been on 
. afternoon, when various reports were received and con- | the head of the chimney on only one occasion previously. 
ered, dealing with the work of the Association in its | Witness ascended the chimney on the Saturday following 
‘ious branches during the year. the accident and found everything in order. 
The jury came to the conclusion that Goldie’s fall was 
not due to any part of the chimney or apparatus giving 


DEATH OF A STEEPLEJACK. Meet 


inquiry has been held in Glasgow into the case of the 
al fall of John Goldie, a steeplejack, from the summit of ENGLISH CHURCH, KHARTOUM. 

. chimney at Messrs. Townsend’s works, Port Dundas. | Rapip progress is being made with the construction of the 
ym the evidence of a bricklayer, William Hall, it appeared | foundations of the English church at Khartoum. The site 
t Goldie was employed to help witness, who, with his | chosen is very convenient—a parallelogram of which the 
ther, were present at the time of the accident. Before | long sides face north and south, the latter fronting on 
-ascent was made there were certain preliminary opera- | Khedive Avenue, while the road bounding the former 
ns, which witness described in detail. These operations | divides it from the gardens of the palace. At a short 
re carried out by witness, his brother, Goldie and others. | distance from the west is the open space in which has been 
é ascent was made on a chair by means of an endless | erected the Gordon statue, and therefrom runs one of the 
sular wire rope, the person making the ascent being able | main roads of the town towards the site of the new railway 
regulate the height of the ascent. Witness saw Goldie | station. For climatic reasons the actual building of the 
the top of the chimney shifting his block and tackle, | church is being raised to a height of 2 feet above the road 
operation which he could do without any assistance. | level, the spare ground being laid out as gardens, a pleasant 
tness noticed that Goldie managed to get the block | feature made possible by the inclusion of the area within 
the place where he wanted it to be. The brim at the | the bounds of the water supply of the palace. The whole 
nmit of the chimney was eighteen inches in breadth | is to be enclosed with a low wall and iron railings. 

1 the diameter of the flue measured 13 feet. The The plan takes the form of a Latin cross, having on the 
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south a detached campanile connected with the nave by a 
covered way, its lower part serving fora baptistery. Roughly 
speaking, the greatest length over all will be 54 métres, the 
width of the chancel, nave and transepts 13 métres, and at 
the crossing about 19 metres. It has been designed’ to 
provide accommodation for about 600 persons. On each 
side of the nave and transepts are narrow passage aisles, 
and an ambulatory encompasses the chancel. The transepts 
will be arranged for use as chapels, that on the south for 
daily services, while the north transept is to be called the 
~“ Gordon Memorial Chapel,” and will contain panels in 
memory of those who have fallen in the execution of their 
duty in the Soudan. Many of these have already been 
promised. The main entrance is at the west end, but this 
will be, as a rule, only for ceremonial or special occasions, 
side doors being provided both on the north and south 
within the shelter of the transepts, so that the prevailing 
winds being from one or other of those quarters an alterna- 
tive means of access will always be available. The choir is 
raised three steps from the nave, and is furnished with a 
screen to be made of wood from the Bahr-el-Ghazal, with 
which also or‘ with some other suitable native wood the 
stalls are to be made. 

The design of the church itself is in many ways remark- 
able. One great principle has been kept always in view by 
Mr. Weir Schultz, the architect, that of absolute simplicity 
and utility. He has broken away from all the stereotyped 
“styles.” There are pointed arches, because this construc: 
tion reaches the ground quicker and does not need heavy 
buttresses to resist the thrust. The roof has a low pitch, 
because that is more suitable to the special local conditions, 
and the smaller windows and openings of the ambulatory 
até not arched, but built with simple sloping slabs, because 
this’ is more easily and cheaply done by the local labour 
available than the arched form. The material generally 
will -be a sandstone of two colours, yellow and a pale red, 
which is got from a hill called Gebel Arli, on the White 
Nile, and about twenty-eight miles south of Khartoum. 
The floor will be laid with Soudanese marble and the roof 
covered with green glazed corrugated tiles; indeed, the 
church will be built with local labour and local material as 
far as possible, and the choice of its details is ruled by this 
important consideration. The windows will be shaded 


from the direct rays of the sun, and in hot weather can | 
screened with mats to be kept cool with the trickle of wat 
from a perforated pipe. Within, a fine and dignified effe 
is produced by the great constructional ribs which uph6 
the roof; all the more striking because they are not frett 
with recrudescences of obsolete or alien ornament, but t 
their own tale in the simplest of architectural languag 
The works are under the supervision of Mr. John Latime 
who is aided by the advice of Captain Done, R.E., Direct 
of Military Works for the Soudan and a member of ¢] 
church building committee. ; 

To complete this great undertaking something ij 
7,000/. is still needed, not counting the cost of the Car 
panile and a most necessary increase of the ‘endowme 
fund. There is money enough in hand to carry on ¢j 
‘building for about another year, and to avoid the waste a1 
loss of an interruption in the work it is hoped that th 
interval of time may suffice for the raising of the remaind 
A general appeal for help is shortly to be made. eis 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, EAST HAM. 


Tue following letter has been sent by the Local Gover 
ment Board to the Town Council of East Ham :-— 
“Sir,—I am directed by the Local Government Boat 
to state that they have had under consideration the repo 
made by their inspector, Mr. Hooper, and their architec 
Mr. Kitchin, on the local inquiry held by them in referen 
to the application of the Town Council of East Ham for 
provisional order to amend the East Ham Improveme: 
Act, 1898, in regard to the erection of public offices, technic 
institute and other buildings referred to in section 82. 
that Act, and in regard to the audits of the accounts of tt 
Council. Br 
“It appears that the amount sanctioned by the A 
for the erection of all the buildings referred to—namel 
55,000/.-—was not based on any detailed estimates of th 
cost of providing the buildings, and that no plans ha 
been prepared at the time of the passing of the Act, — 
would also seem that the requirements of the district ha 
not at that time been considered in any detail, and th: 
subsequently, when the Council decided to proceed wit 
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erection of some of the buildings, they did not care- 
satisfy themselves beforehand as to the amount of 
nditure which their proposals involved, or determine 
any degree of exactitude the scheme to be carried 
The estimate of 55,000/. placed before Parliament as 
yrobable cost of all the buildings referred to in the Act 
yeen exceeded very largely, notwithstanding that some 
ye buildings included in the estimate have’ not been 
nenced. The Board cannot but consider that the 
se adopted by the Council in regard to the erection of 
ildings is open to adverse criticism, and that to an 
eciable extent the excess expenditure has been attribut- 
to the want of due consideration beforehand of the 
and to the absence of carefully prepared estimates of 
xpenditure involved. 
It appears also from the report that the supervision of 
work when in progress was in some respects very 
tisfactory. In some cases orders for extra work or 
ations of works appear to have been given by the clerk 
= works, instead of by the Council through the archi- 
Moreover, the measuring up of the work was done 
Je most part by the clerk of the works, a course which 
wiously undesirable. The Board understand that it 
the duty of the architect, under the terms of the 
cil’s agreement with him, to measure up the whole of 
york, but this duty appears to have been delegated to 
slerk of the works. The Board consider that the 
wement made by the Council with the architect in 
dto this matter was unusual and undesirable, and 
rovision should have been made for the work being 
rly measured up by an independent quantity surveyor. 
Under all the circumstances of the case, however, the 
1 are prepared to issue a provisional order to give 
to the several proposals included in the applications 
:Council. The Board’s sanction to any loan in excess 
»sum of 5,000/. and 55,000/. authorised by the Act will 
scessary, and the sanction cannot be given until the 
has been confirmed by Parliament. 
[he amounts for which sanction to borrow is desired 
e Council appear to be :—(1) Excess expenditure in- 
din connection with the public offices, technical insti- 
ke., 23,600/. ; (2) additional buildings for the sanitary 
tment and for education offices, 5,2 50, 
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“As regards the first mentioned amount, the Board 
consider that certain items should be deducted from the 
Piepaees loan. <A statement of these items, amounting to 

2,022/. 7s. 10d., is enclosed, and the Board would be pre- 
pared to sanction a loan for 21 5784. In fixing the period 
for repayment of this loan, the Board would regard as 
included in it all the capital expenditure incurred in the 
furnishing and equipment of the buildings. 

‘As regards the sum of 5,250/., 1 am to state that the 
Board undertake that, in the event of new offices for the 
education staff jof the ‘Council being provided, an arrange- 
ment would be made with the Essex County Council under 
which the East Ham Town Council would be relieved of 
the loan charges in respect of the existing offices erected by 
the late School Board. Before further considering this 
matter the Board will require to be informed fully of the 
arrangement proposed to be made,—I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, ASSISTANT SECRETARY.” 


GLASGOW MAIN DRAINAGE. 


THE works in progress for the sewerage of Glasgow were 
lately visited by members of the Corporation. The follow- 
ing are the contracts in progress :—Outfall sewer No. 1, 
contract No. 1—Messrs. James Goldie & Son, Ltd., con- 
tractors, 35,250/. 3s.; outfall sewer No. 1, contract No. 1a— 
Mr. John Watt, contractor, 48,5952. 8s. ; outfall sewer No. 1, 
contract No. 2— Messrs. William Kennedy, Ltd., con- 
tractors, 61,813/. 16s. 8d.; outfall sewer No. 1, contract 
No. 2a—Messrs. Kinnear, Moodie & Co., contractors, 
45,3812. gs.; sewer No. 6, Dumbreck sewer—Mr. Andrew 
Blair, contractor, 5,874/. 9s. 9d.; Shieldhall works tanks 
contract—Messrs. James Goldie & Son, Ltd., contractors, 
82,940/. 14s. The gross amount of these six contracts is 
279,856/. os. 5d.; the gross value of work done on these to 
date is about 170,000/. The total length of main sewers to 
be constructed under the above five ‘sewer contracts is 
9,175 yards, of which 6,175 yards have been constructed, 
leaving 3,000 yards to finish. 

The outlet works, Shieldhall, are being carried out by 
the Clyde trustees. Shieldhall machinery buildings—Sub- 
structures contract (Messrs. Good & MacKinnon, contractors), 
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22,526, 1s. 9d.; power contract (Messrs. Lowdon Brothers 
& iCo., contractors); 17,0632. ; machinery contract (Messrs. 
the Barrowfield Iron Works, Ltd., contractors), 25,7562. 
These contracts are being carried out under the supervision 
of Mr. W. D. Hamilton, the consulting engineer. 

The following work is still to be commenced :—Kinning 
Park pumping station, rising main tunnels, low-level sewer 
No. 4, from Kinning Park pumping station to Govan Street 
at Crown Street; reversing sewers along line of sewer 
No.. 4, storm-water overflow .sewer, sundry smaller works, 
Mount Florida, Cathcart and Pollokshaws ; sundry accessory 
works, wharf barges, &c., Shieldhall; burgh of Govan in- 
tercepting sewer, by the burgh of Govan; Thornliebank 
sewer, by the County Council of Renfrew; Rutherglen 
sewers, by the burgh of Rutherglen and the County Council 
of Lanark. 


LOAD TESTS OF A FERRO-CONCRETE FLOOR. 


On July 5 a series of tests was conducted under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Johnson & Baxter, architects, upon one of 
the floors in the new bonded warehouse erected for Messrs. 
James Watson & Co., Ltd., at Seagate, Dundee. The new 
building was designed of ferro-concrete, and includes some 
structural features of unusually interesting character. It 
takes the place of the warehouse destroyed by fire in 
September, 1906, and every precaution was taken to guard 
against any repetition of the disaster. The warehouse 
includes five storeys covered with a flat roof, and occupies 
a site of about 27,000 square feet. It is divided into three 
entirely separate sections by fireproof division walls, through 
which the only means of intercommunication are provided 
by firelocks.. In addition to this novel structural feature, a 
very complete system of ferro-concrete ducts has been 
installed with the object of permitting the spirit to be drawn 
from any floor of the warehouse where an outbreak of fire 
may: have occurred, thus facilitating the extinction of the 
flames by removing inflammable material from their 
vicinity. 
The floor area selected for the purpose of the official 
tests was situated on the ground floor, and measured 
19 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 6 inches. It is carried by one 


“1324. 


of the main beams, 8 inches wide by 6 inches dee 
clusive of the floor slab, which is 3 inches thick. The 
construction, including main and secondary beams ay 
continuous floor slab, is of standard Mouchel-Henneb: 
design, having bent longitudinal reinforcement to pro 
for continuous-beam action and transverse stirrups to y 
stand shearing stresses. 

In compliance with the terms of the Specification, 
floor area’ was loaded to the extent of 3? cwt. per sq 
foot, or 50 per cent. beyond the normal working load. 
the measurement of deflection three sensitive instrum: 
giving readings in 5ooth parts of an inch, were pl 
beneath the beam, one in the middle of the span and 
others at the distance of 6 inches from the supports, 
the following table we give the various dels obse 
during the process of loading :— 


Deflection of decimals of an inch, 
Tee Load in cwt. | 

|\per square foot. ae 
} Left-hand end. Middle. Right-hans 

} 
12 Noon 0.00 0.000 0.000 0.00 
= 1.64 0.004 0.036 0.01 
1.0 P.M. 2.46* 0.016 0.080 0°02 
2.15 P.M 2.79 0.020 0.096 0.02 
2.40 P.M SIU | 0°040 0.164 0.04 
3.40 P.M. 37 | 0.040 0.168 0.04 
4.0 P.M. SO | 0.040 0.168 0.04 


* This load remained unaltered for one hour. 


At 4 p.m. unloading was started, and at 9 A.M. on 
succeeding morning, when the load had been ent 
removed, the deflection registered was scarcely appreci 
By 12 noon of the same day the indicators of the t 
instruments all pointed to zero. 

The maximum deflection of 0.168 is equivalent to 
of the span, which compares very favourably with the 
portion of $5 permitted by the terms of the specificati 

Other satisfactory points were that no surface er 
were developed in the concrete, and that the perfect 
ticity of the construction was proved by the disappear. 
of deflection on removal of the loading. 
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{MAN ADMINISTRATION OF BUILDING LAND. 


0p example of the scientific manner in which German 
icipalities attack administrative problems is shown by 
- housing policy. Germany, like Britain, has gone 
ugh an industrial revolution, and is changing from a 
m of agriculturists to one of urban manufacturers. 
ee, precisely the same problems of overcrowding, and 
consequences which overcrowding brings, present 
selves. Germany, however, is unlike Great Britain in 
ng recognised that her industrial prosperity depends 
1} the maintenance of a healthy population, and has set 
elf to secure this by a municipal, housing policy with a 
istent and scientific thoroughness unknown in this 
try. Owing to the fact that local authorities in 
many have a freer hand than have similar bodies in 
and, the details of that policy vary from town to 
and state to state. The essential characteristic 
ywhere, however, is that German municipalities do not 
der it their duty simply to meet the evils of overcrowd- 
vhen they are soconspicuous as to be intolerable, but to 
plans in advance which shall, as far as possible, prevent 
evils from arising. On the ground that prevention is 
r than cure, they are continually planning and adopting 
nes which in this country would be described as 
bitious” or “unnecessary,” because they show the 
forethought as would be required by shareholders 
any board of directors of ordinary competence. There 
hree main lines along which municipal action with | 
d to housing has proceeded. The first is concerned 
the acquisition of land, the second with the regulation 
lilding, the third with taxation. A German expert 
visited England some time ago remarked that the 
ary need of our towns was the adoption of a far-seeing 
and transport policy by local authorities, and added, 
hat respect our German communities are in a far more 
jate position.” How that more fortunate position has 
brought about may be gathered from a Prussian 
e as to housing of 1go1, which urges that all muni- 
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all the land which they possess, and, second, purchase more 
land whenever it comes into the market. “ The’évils which at 
present prevail have their chief source in an unhealthy specu- 
lation in land [#.e. because such speculation raises rents). 
. . . An effective remedy for keeping it within bounds can 
be found in the acquisition of as‘many plots of land as pos- 
sible by those towns where constant growth is transforming 
agricultural and garden land into building land. . . it will 
certainly be in conformity with a sound land policy if even 
towns in which a house famine exists do not sell outright, 
those parts of the land they own which are suitable sites 
for cheap dwellings. . . . The community should keep the 
right of pre-emption or some other adequate security that 
the plots of land will be permanently withdrawn from 
private speculation.” The effect of this decree was analo- 
gous to a circular letter from the Local Government Board 
specially requesting British municipalities to buy land 
whenever they saw an ‘opportunity of doing so. That the 
policy recommended is popular with local authorities is 
shown by the large amount of land held by many of them. 
Thus six towns own from 23 to 59 square yards per head 
of inhabitants ; nine towns, including Berlin, from 60 to 
120 square-yards ; five towns from 120 to 240 square yards. 
In the words of the Minister of Commerce of Hesse, which 
has established a national credit bank to lend money to 
towns acquiring land, “The early purchase of land in all 
parts of the country must be regarded as the first duty of 
towns.” 

When land cannot be acquired voluntarily the question 
arises whether expropriation should not in one form or 
another be sanctioned. The importance of giving munici- 
palities the power to acquire land by compulsory purchase, 
when it appears desirable to do so, is not so necessary in 
Germany as in Britain, owing to the fact that the policy of 
voluntary purchase has there so long been in operation. 
Nevertheless, the powers possessed by German munici- 
palities are considerable. The Saxon law confers on 
municipalities the power to compel an owner who hinders 
the laying out of streets or the creation of an orderly build- 
ing plan in suburbs, by refusing to part with land, to 
surrender his plot in return for a similar plot elsewhere. 
Thus suppose the owners of five-sixths of a district suitable 
for houses want to build, and are prevented by one who 


ties shall, in the first place, retain in their own hands 
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holds an essential piece of ground in the centre or at the 
corner, aud who: refuses to ‘sell it or build on it, they can 
appeal to the municipality to compel him to part with the 
land. In addition to this power of land redistribution, 
Saxon municipalities. can, with the approval of the 
Minister of the Interior, compulsorily purchase land, 
not only, as in. this country, to meet a specific and 
immediate need, but also when, on general grounds, 
such purchase seems likely to be in the public in- 
terest. An example of this policy is supplied by the 
town of Diisseldorf, which has recently incorporated a large 
area of surrounding country by purchasing it from the State 
or from private owners. “If,” it stated, “‘a private owner 
is unwilling to sell, the town applies to the Landtag (¢.e. the 
State Government), and if it can show that possession of the 
land is necessary for the welfare of the town, the Landtag 
compels the owner to sell.” The practical effect is to enable 
a community to regulate its growth in accordance with a 
preconceived plan. 

Such regulation can, however, be achieved without 
actual ownership by the system of ‘ ‘building plans,” or 
‘building zones,’ which form an important part of the 
housing ‘policy of German municipalities. The essence of 
this system is given in the words of the Prussian Dwellings 
Bill of 1903 :—“ To prevent the price of land in and near 
towns from being raised through the town’s extension plans 
not being prepared early enough, the local police authority 
must have the right to demand that building lines shall be 
decided on, and that streets or parts of streets shall be con- 
structed. In the preparation of building lines care must be 
taken that squares, sufficiently numerous and large, and 
public gardens and playgrounds are provided for.” That 
is to say, before any district as yet unbuilt upon is 
laid out for building, the local authority must prepare 
a building plan. This plan, which is ready perhaps several 
years before operations actually commence, specifies within 
what areas houses may be built, the lines of the streets, and 
the spaces to be reserved for public or private gardens, as 
well as the height of the buildings and their distance from 
each other. It would be tedious to give the details of these 
regulations, but their far-reaching character can be seen 
from what has been said. Their effect is not likely to be 
underestimated by anyone who compares with the squalid 
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suburbs of London or Glasgow the way in which 9 
spaces and breathing room between house and house 
preserved in the neighbourhood of the larger German toy 
Instead of the growth of an old city reproducing new sh 
around it, as is done by the manufacturing towns of G 
Britain, where buildings are erected without regard 
posterity, and, of course, without a thought to beaut 
pleasantness of life, the system of building plans introdt 
an orderly and regulated growth, based upon a reasonz 
forethought and the use of scientific knowledge which | 
not within the reach of our grandfathers. 

Finally, there is the question of rating. The prine 
that land which is capable of being used for builc 


must not escape with a low rate simply bec: 
its owner chooses to put it to a less produc 
use, or to no use at all, has been accepted by 


large number of towns, and formed the subject 
a recommendation made by the Prussian Finance Mini 
in 1899 to those towns which had hitherto not adopte 
So far from being a device adopted by greedy municir 
ties, the system of rating land according to its selling vz 
has received the imprimatur of the Prussian Governm 
which has prepared model by-laws for the guidance of s 
town councils as cared to adopt them. The effect, i 
argued, is to tap the unearned increment received 
persons whose land appreciates in value simply bece 
the community’s need for it is becoming imperative, an 
discourage land speculation. It would be out of place] 
to enter upon the merits of such a policy; but it 1 
perhaps be pointed out that the question which of 
various interests united in a site bears the burden of a: 
on site values—a question which is dear to lawyers, 
which is not answerable with any certainty—does not aff 
however it is answered, the expediency of throwing 
burden of rates on to sites rather than on to buildii 
Frankfurt-am-Main has, indeed, gone unusually far in 
attempt to get at the unearned increment. When | 
property is sold it levies a rate upon any increase in 
value of the property over that shown by the last valuat 
No rate is charged on an increase of less than 30 per ce 
5 per cent. is. charged on an increase of from 30 to 49 
cent., 10 per cent. on an increase of from 50 to 74 per ce 
and 20 per cent. on an increase of 74 per cent. 


& SON, | 


LIMITED. 


THE ay GRAPPL 


- PATENT SASH FAS’ 
(Appleton’s Patent 


3 | = |} ENDLESS, 
- SOCKET BOLTS. cere \ LI Decne 
: RS in \ 85) Vi) “woRK 
WITH SIDE i \ vs) mo adeeeee 
ADJUSTMENT |i mi 3ft.0in. 3/9 
a ii 4,6, 4/3 
HEAVY a 6; ,,, 0.3, < 0/6 
Made FANLIGHTS. 5 9 5 os oF 
oy BRASS, 0 w 6 By me 
three — | 175131/-3 each 9 Bn 
widths 12,,0,, 10/- 
Tron, 13 ,, 6 ,, 12/- 
and 17523 1/s. each 15.,, 0. ,, 13/- 
all 16 ” 6 ” 14/- 
lengths. . ae - 18 ,, 0 ,, 25)- 
i Hinged at Bottom. For Hinged at Top 
5S Opens Ini’ Pivot Sashes, Opening Out. per dozen, ai 
Brass 1751 5/6 | Brass 1755 5/6 | Brass 1753 5/6 ; 
Iron 1752 4/- |.Iron. 1756 4/- | Iron 1754 4)- A turn of the knob ¢ 
The advantages of this invention will be appreciated by Builders, Architects, and others, as being | to clutch ie 


room, to the impediment of blinds, &e. 


a perfect Fanlight Opener, without the disadvantage of any unsightly part projecting into the 
It is equally suitable for sashes hung at top, bottom, or 
pivot sashes, pping 


It lifts we ant dra 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES & MANUFACTURERS OF CARTLAND’S PATENT HELICAL, CLIMAX, ADJUSTABLE AND RELIABLE BO 


Single 5 Tron, Double 53 Iron. 
Action. 435 18)- | Action. 573 inch, 4/3 
4 99 27|- 4 99 5/9 
5 ,, 33)- 5 4  8/- 
5756 Brass 5754 Brass. 
‘8 in. 39)/- 573 inch, 6/6 
4 ,, 51)- Tea key 
5 ,, 60/- per pair. 
per dozen. B os = 


5355 Tron 


rm rr 


4 in. 39)/- 2401 


With 2-in. Shoe, 


sacha 18/- each. 


per dozen. 


Lendon Showrooms—57 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C, 
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n, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 
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wtered in the United States of America as second-class 

matter. Agents for America, The International News 

Co., 5 Bream'’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
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sstminster has become one of the most important centres 

2 professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

gements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

, Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

oo QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

DING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


jirmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
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AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 
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wne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia 3; Welling- 
hristchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand 3; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


) of the many. difficulties which are certain to arise in 
nnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
¢ Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
Wj A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
ade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
Mplicaied matters arising from the provisions of this 
ficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
swer any legal question that may be of interest to 
r readers. All ‘letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
DVISER,” Office of “‘ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
gs, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C: 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for the:r contents. 


>. LENDERS ELC, 


**” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Bootre (Lancs).—Jan. 31.—The Bootle education com- 
mittee invite designs for a public elementary school for 
1,000 children. Conditions and particulars may be obtained 
from Mr. J. Henry Farmer, town clerk, Town Hall, Bootle. 

CremaEs.—Oct. 15.—The Twrc-lyn Rural District Council 
invite plans and specifications for a drainage scheme for 
the village of Cemaes, Anglesey. Competitors are requested 
to state the remuneration required by them for the plans, 
specifications and supervision of the work. Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, clerk, Brynaethwy, Menai Bridge. 

Dover.—Oct. 14.—The committee of the Dover pageant, 
July 27 to August 1, 1908, invite coloured designs for a 
suitable double-royal poster (40 inches by 25 inches). There 
should be some indication of the sea, a ship and Dover as 
the key of England. Prizes of 1o/, 22 10s. and 1 are 
offered. The prize-winning designs will become the abso- 
lute property of the committee. The Secretary, Pageant 
House, Dover. 


Lonpon.—Oct. 14.—The Acton District Council invite 
architects who have been in practice for at least seven 
years to send in to Mr. Wm. Hodson, clerk, 242 High Street, 
Acton, W., before Oct. 14, designs for erection of the pro- 
posed Council offices, at a cost not exceeding 18,o00/. An 
assessor will be appointed, and premiums of 100 guineas, 
50 guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs 
selected by the Council: after their consideration of the 
assessor’s award. Particulars can be obtained upon the 
payment of Ios. 6d. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bacup.—Oct. 19.—For reconstruction, widening and 
improvement of the bridge carrying Blackwood Road over 
the river Irwell at Stacksteads. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. W. H. 
Elce, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Municipal Buildings, 
Bacup. 


TSIDE” 
ALOR'FIER, 


PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 


‘) For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
J SUPPLY. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
| ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 


*pasinbex 
Ee JBI] WEIS ON 


LIMITED, sr 
SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. ee rGRTSIDE 
Peers tad CON AP LICATION: CALORIFIER, 


“ey 
4 
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BirDWELL.—Sept. 30.—For the whole or any-portion of 
works required in erection of two houses. Mr. Arthur 
Whitaker, architect, Worsbrough Bridge, Barnsley. 

Bripport.—Oct. 21.—For erection of a secondary school 
in St. Andrew’s Road. Mr. F. Cooper, architect, 77 East 
Street, Bridport. 

CARLETON. — Oct. 4. — For various works required in 
additions and new sanitary conveniences to Carleton mills ; 
also for the mason, plasterer and slater’s work in alterations 
to Dale Garth, Carleton, near Skipton. Mr. James Hartley, 
architect, Skipton. 

CatcLirFE.—Oct. 1.—For various works at the following 
schools, for the Aston sub-committee of the West Riding 
County Council :—Catcliffe Provided school—new glazed 
screen, lavatory accommodation, ventilation and general 
repairs ; Fence Provided school—asphalting and conversion 
of earth closets into w.c.’s. Mr. S. Abson, divisional clerk, 
Education Offices, Woodhouse. 


CHISELDON.—Sept. 28.—For alteration of the Oddfellows’ 
hall, Chiseldon, Swindon, into an infant school. Mr. R. J. 
Beswick, architect, 10 Victoria Road, Swindon. 


Ciirton.—Oct. 2.—For erection of two blocks for 
chronic cases at the North Riding asylum, Clifton, York. 
Deposit 57. Mr. G. H. Fowler Jones, architect, 8 Lendal, 
York. 

CoRSHAM.—Sept. 28.—For erection of a villa residence 
in Pickwick Road. Mr. W. H. Bromley, surveyor, Pickwick 
Road, Corsham. 

CosHam.—For erection of new nursing sisters’ quarters 
at Alexandra hospital, Cosham, Portsmouth. Apply on 
October 1, 2 and 3 at the Barrack Construction Office, 
Alexandra Hospital, Cosham. 

Diss.—Sept. 30.—For erection of a secondary school at 
Diss, Norfolk. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. A. Hessel Tiltman, 
architect, 1 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C. 

Dus.in.—Oct. 22.—For the superstructure of the college 
in Upper Merrion Street, and for erection of workshops 
adjoining. Deposit 5/ 5s. The Secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. 

Duptry.—Oct. 4.—For printing works and offices, Priory 
Street, for the Dudley Herald. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. Walter 
Wright, architect, 28 Wolverhampton Street, Dudley. 


VELLUMITE 


J. & W. WADE & CO., Fiaxman Tile Works, BURSLED 


FOLDING PARTITION 


EcGrEemont.—Oct. 4.—For alterations to the Indu 
Co-operative Society’s South Street premises. Messrs, } 
Scott & Co., architects’ and surveyors, 2 Park Lane, V 
ington. 

Giascow.—Sept. 30.—For works of superstructu 
north wing of gatehouse block at Glasgow Royal Infirma; 
(1) mason ; (2) wright ; (3) plumber; (4) plaster ; (s) 
Deposit 17 1s. Mr. James Miller, AR.S.A, are 
15 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 


GoRLESTON.—Sept. 30.—For repairs to the Oddfel 
Hall, High Street. Mr. G. A. Woods, 91 Lower Cliff ] 
Gorleston, near Great Yarmouth. 


Hurit.—Oct. 3.—For supply of fittings and furnit 
the law courts, town hall extension. Deposit 52 The 
Treasurer, Town Hall, Hull. 


TRELAND.—Sept. 30.—For erection of a Carnegie 
Library at Swords, co. Dublin. Messrs. A. Scott & 
architects, 34 Lower Sackville Street, Dublin. 


IRELAND.—Oct. 14.—For building a dispensary resic 
and dispensary at Anamoe, for the guardians of Rath 
Union. Mr. George T. Moore, C.E., 1 and 2 Foster ] 
College Green, Dublin. 


Lrisron.—Oct. 26.—For erection of a higher eleme 
Council school and cookery, laundry and manual instrt 
special subjects centres at Leiston, East Suffolk. Depo 
The Education Committee, County Hall, Ipswich. 


Lonpon.—Oct. 4.—For rebuilding the Aldgate b: 
post office, E. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. ¢ 
of Works, &c., Westminster, S.W. 


Lonpon.—Oct. 8.—For erection of two small bath-r 
at the workhouse, Bridport Road, Edmonton, N. Mr. § 
Hill, architect, 106 Cannon Street, E.C. 

Lonpon.— Oct. 8.—For erection of a tramways elect 
sub-station at Lewisham, S.E., for the London 
Council. The Highways Section of the Architect’s De 
ment, 13 Charing Cross, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 9.—For erection of a school for met 
and physically defective children at Pound Lane, Wille 
Green, N.W. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. G. E. i, Laurence, a 
tect, 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. a 
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QRECAMBE.—Oct. 2.—For strengthening a portion of 
isting jetty and building a new head. Deposit 2/. 2s, 
ract No. 1) iron and steelwork; (1a) carpenter and 
4s work. Mr. Thomas Dryden, M.I.M.E., Grimshaw 
, Preston. 

WLYN.—Oct. 4.—For building near the church a hall 
Jassrooms, for St. Peter’s, Newlyn, Cornwall. The 
ge. 

RTSMOUTH.—Oct. 7.—For erecting, completing and 
aining in thorough repair for six months from com- 
n four new villa blocks and other works in connection 
vith at the lunatic asylum, Milton, in the borough of 
mouth. Deposit 3/ 3s. Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, 
ects, Prudential Buildings, Portsmouth. 
RTSMOUTH.—Oct. 21.—For erecting, completing and 
aining in thorough repair for twelve months a concert 
on, bars and tea-rooms, shelter pavilion, entrance 
ngs, kiosks and canopy at the South Parade pier, and 
idening of the present pier, including all foundations, 
lattice girders and other works at the South Parade 
for the Town Council. Deposit 37 3s. Mr. G. E. 
, architect, 445 Victoria Road North, Southsea, Ports- 
. 

LFORD.— Oct. 4.—For erection of a bakehouse at the 
.workhouse, Eccles New Road. Mr. H. Lord, archi- 
2 Deansgate, Manchester. 


OTLAND.— Oct. 1.—For heating recreation-hall at Ban- 
for the Edinburgh District Board of Lunacy. Mr. 
yte J. Blanc, architect, 25 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 
OTLAND.— Oct. 8.—For mason, joiner, plumber, slater, 
rer and cementer’s work required in connection with 
gns to Station hotel, Morar. Messrs. L. & J. Falconer, 
acts, Fort William. 

oTswoopv-on-TyNE.—Sept. 30.—For erection of twelve 
s in flats on the Blackett Ord Estate. The Blaydon 
erative Society. 

EFFIELD.—Oct. 2.—For construction of conveniences, 
m Road, Heeley. Deposit 10s. The City Surveyor’s 
. Town Hall, Sheffield. 

ELFIELD AND SHORT HeatH (Starrs).—Oct. 12.—For 
sed infants’ Council school, to accommodate 220 chil- 
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Hook 
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Sole Makers: 
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dren, at Shelfield, near Walsall, and slight alterations to 
existing school, and a new Council school, to accommodate 
276 children, at Short Heath, near Wolverhampton. 
Deposit 1/7. 1s. in each case. Mr. Graham Balfour, director 
of education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 

STEEPLE Lancrorp.—Oct. 14.—For alterations and 
repairs to the East End inn, Steeple Langford, Wilts. 
Messrs. John Harding: & Son, architects and surveyors, 
58 High Street, Salisbury. 

TuHatcHaM.—Oct. 3.—For pulling-down old cottages and 
erecting premises, comprising. shop, dwelling-house, 
stabling, &c. Mr. W. Bell, architect, Newbury. 

Tunsta.t (Starrs).—For erection of a public elementary 
school at Summer Bank Road. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. A. R. 
Wood, architect, Town Hall, Tunstall. 

Upwey.—Oct. 3.—For erection of a cottage at higher 
pumping station, Upwey, Portland. Mr*R. Stevenson Hen- 
shaw, waterworks engineer, Council Offices, New Road, 
Portland. 

Wa tes.—-Sept. 28.—For erection of a schoolroom, class- 
rooms, &c., for the committee of Capel Coch (C.M.), Llan- 
beris. Rev. Thomas Lloyd, Bronygraig, Llanberis, R.S.O. 

WaLEs.—Sept. 28.—For building ten cottages and eight 
semi-detached villas at Hirwain, Glam. Mr. T. Roderick, 
architect, Ashbrook House, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

WaLEs.—Sept. 28.—For erection of two shops and 
dwelling-houses at Commercial Street, and two lock-up 
shops at Talbot Street, Maesteg. Mr. J. Cook Rees, 
architect, Neath. 


Wates.—Sept. 30.—For converting, &c., Lower Danyderi 
cottages, Merthyr Vale, into five houses. Mr. Alec S. 
Cameron, architect, 1 Glanant Street, Aberdare. 

WipneEs.—Oct. 2.—For erection of church of St. Mary. 
Messrs. Wright & Son, surveyors, Lancaster. 


Wa tes.—Oct. 9.—For erection of cookery and laundry- 
rooms, physical laboratory, classroom, &c., for the Managers 
of the Tasker’s Endowed Girls’ School, Haverfordwest. 
Messrs. D. Edward Thomas & Son, architects, 17 Victoria 
Place, Haverfordwest. 

Wates.—Oct. 11.—For erection of a swimming-bath, 
hall to seat 1,500, institute and library at Ferndale. Deposit 
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3/. 3s. Mr. T. E. Richards, architect, Market Square Cham- THNDERS. 
bers, Pontypridd. eg eens 

Wates.—Oct. 14.—For erection of a school, school- BEVERLEY. 
master’s house, offices, workshops and cottages in the Elan | For alterations to Northwood House, for the Govern 
Valley, near Rhayader, Radnorshire, for the Birmingham the High School for Girls. Mr. B. S. Jacoss, F.R, 
Water Committee. Deposit 5/. Mr. ‘Herbert T. Buckland, architect, Hull. | 
architect, Norwich Union Chambers, Congreve Street, Bentley Ree : : : Be 463 
Birmingham. Potts rou ; : ‘ 4 . 1,261 

WateEs.—Oct. 19.—For proposed Council school at Marsden & Sai ; : : F ; - 2s 
Rhiw-Syr-Dafydd, near Blackwood, Mon, to accommodate Bowman & Son . ; ; . : . 41,160 
300 children. Deposit 3/4 3s. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Pape & Sons 3 : ; : : - 1,169 
Abercarn. Sanderson . : a 

WatsaLL.— Oct. 1.—For the construction of a pump- Jackson & Sons, Hull (accepted). : - 1,108 
house and sewage-tank, together with the necessary Singleton. : é 1,104 
machinery, at Park Brook, Wolverhampton Road; also the BOLTON.UPOM Hee onme 


providing and laying of. 615 yards of 6-inch cast-iron 


main and 586 yards of 9-inch stoneware sewer, with For private street works, for the Urban District Coun: 


necessary manholes, &c. Mr. John Taylor, borough sur- Dickinson , : : . : ; . £636 
veyor, Council House, Walsall. Clitte . . 4 : : : - 570 
Warwick.—Oct. 4.—For the following works :—(1) oe : : : ; ; ; ; ee 
Providing and fixing gas mains and fittings, (2) exterior oe hele : ; : : : : - 548 
painting and other repairs and alterations at ‘the workhouse. ue pe N S h 509 
Mr. F. P. Trepess, F.I.A.S., 1 Church Street, Warwick. epee Stas treet, Goldt orpe (ac- 8 
West Bromwicu.—Oct. 4.—For building a wall at the Meanley . 4 ‘ ’ : E - 
workhouse. Mr. John W. Allen, architect, High Street, : : ; : 7 ee — 
West Bromwich. BOW. 
WT eine ahr Odie ee For pulling-down and rebuilding a Forfoffices, drainage and ventilation at Bow Council s 
stone boundary and other works in Regent Street. The Exeter. Mr. P. Morris, architect. 
Borough Engineer’s Office, Willow Road. Dart & Francis 3 ; ; : . . £280 
Gillard & Son. ; 4 i A . 256) 
Se Fisher Bros. . ; : : 2S 
AN unexpected sequel has occurred in connection with ae a Crediton (accepted ) ; i or. 
the Chatham Corporation’s experiments in tarring the high- BRISTOL. 
way in New Road with a view to minimising the dust | For erection of entrance lodge at The Grove, Stole Bi 
nuisance caused by the passage of motor-cars. The tar Mr. W. H. Warxkins, architect, Bristol. 
adhered to the boots of people who had to cross the road, Humphreys . : ; . £695 
and the floor of the new Presbyterian church was badly Neale Bros. . ; ; : F : » Gog 
soiled, marked and discoloured. The authorities of the Cowlin & Son i : : F : - O78 
church have called upon the Corporation to bear the cost of Walters & Sons. “4 . 
scraping and polishing the floor, but the latter body declines Stephens, Bastow & Go" ; ; > 
to admit any responsibility. Hayes . : : : ; p ‘ . 569 
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CHADDERTON. 
- sewering and completing Bamford Street, Sefton Street 


CHESTER. 
For construction of sewers and other works in the townships 


and Industry Street. Mr. A. W. Cox, surveyor. of Bache, Great Boughton, Newton and Upton. Mr. 
Ig ae Street. Frank E, Prisst, M.LC.E., engineer, Liverpool. 
Yates : SIQI 14 Q Contracts Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
Mayall J 180 0 0} Warren 22,735 14 0 
caleraft & Son 175. 5 O70 Brebner & Co. 20,269 7 O 
freeman & Sons. 172. 2 6 Wilson 15,882 5 4 
Jrarp, Chadderton (accepted ) Mare wg Neal, Ltd. . ; 15,547 13 1 
Sefton Street. Underwood & bkros. . 15}439 17 7 
Mayall , ; ! 432 0 0 Lock, Andrews & Price Va AR2pr2” 6 
fates . 429 8 2 Jones. T4200 ALO 
‘alcraft & Son 425 0 0 MacDonald : ! : ; RT T640.7.0' 7 o 
jJeard . AIL 16 3 Jowretr Bros., Burscough Bridge (ac- 
‘REEMAN & Sons, eeierion: (accepted ) 406 9 II cepted ) ; : 1336 1-607 2 
Industry Street. Riley . . . ; 13,176 4° 
Yates : : é : 116427, 6 DUNSTABLE. 
flayall 106 0 0 | For erecting Council school for infants. Messrs. Gorcu & 
‘reeman & Sons LoseOme SAUNDERS, architects, Kettering. 
Jeard 100 7 10 Drever, Kettering (accepted ) £2,320 0 O 
SALCRAFT & Son, Oldham (accepted) 100 0 Oo HAVANT 
CHEPPING WYCOMBE. For drainage works in the grounds of the hospital. Mr. 
‘reconstruction of bridge over the river Wye at Newland. ae ee qu or evens £246 0 0 
| Mr. T. J. RUSHBROOKE, borough surveyor. Tacker ‘ a anes 
a ; - 4379 ae Wiggins . 208 18 3 
1 *s lie) et aad Davis. 175 18 6 
ang ey & Jo ison f 568 0 0 Edwards & Son 172 0 0O 
o 
sBson, High Wycom e (accepted) . 500 0 O Mun day P 170 15 4 
.S urre Ese tel. 
ae Rati Rocers Bros., Havant ( (accepted ) 136 Seo 


-erection of factory. Messrs. Stokes, PINDER & BELcH, 
architects, Chesham, and 4 ep Ree Baker Street, N.W. 


HEYSHAM HARBOUR. 


\. Wright £1,546 4 0 | For erection of sawmill. Messrs. Harrison, Hatt & Moore, 
Jarvell i532. 0-0 architects, Lancaster. 
1. J. Wright 1,490 0 O Slater. 
tust Pagid. 9 Hall & Sons LALOT ATE 3 
‘reeman £398* -0O1'O Walton 2706 On 0 
arlington . : é ; ; 35s. 07.0 Cross ; 202 0 oO 
\bbott & Son >. : : : z L$3300.0 0 Cross & Sons. LoA5 718 O 
lead & Son : 1395 ,0°: 0 Situ, Earby (accepted) rOZonvs O 

. Meap, Chesham (accepted) 1,288 0 oO Moore } ; io 4 RO 
} 1a | LIGHTNING 

RAGU E & CO. S CONDUCTORS. aZe 


(LIMITED) 
NK-PHOTO’”’ 
PROCESS. 


5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


rams, “ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


t Royal Patronage. Instant Despatch. 


-VANIZED GALVANIZED 
OT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 
as, Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 


| LARGE 'ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 


ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 


tchitects, Engineers, Builders, &C. 


TRUE-TO-SCALE” 
ACK LINE PRINTS. 


nent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 


E. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 


| Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
M1 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post7d.5 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD,, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Alsc PRESSED Smooth- faced { fps eet) 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Reoefing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


ILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


Photo-Copies and 


Photo-Lithography. 


OBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
los. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER, 


Telephone, No. 56} 


“Victoria. 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.C. 


Ramway (Kast End), 
CorsHAM DowN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as_heretofore, to supply these 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan- 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. 


tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. 
Gried Stone for Winter use. 


All letters to be addressed tio 
YOCKNEY & CO. (Sote Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 


Summers 


f 


al 
ae 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HEYSHAM HARBOUR—continued. HOUNSLOW. 
Bricklayer. For wood paving with hardwood blocks and private str 
Harrison ; : « Al,48T. 000 work. Mr. J. G. Carry, engineer and surveyor, 
Sunderland . , , ; : = M275 Ous0 Standard Road. 
Duckett . . . . . . - 1,203 0 0 T. Watson, jun. (accepted) . 3 3 . £2,133 
Thoms & Sons . 5 : : ; el LO eal ae Cecil Rowe 
Wilkinson . : oRauees : 1 eR ce Ls a2) T. Watson, jun. (accepted) . : - . 861 
Dilworth . : c ; : : ie TOOT AR EO Clare Pond. 
Slater . 2 : : : ‘ g SLOPE ALS 60 T. Watson, jun. (accepted). °. ; : 147 0 
Waterworth & Sons . é ‘ ; ye sO74 178 eee ; 
Moore . : é : ; : : > LOLS ee 8 : Wood paving. 
Thompson . ; , } j é 977 15 9 T. Watson, jun. (accepted) . '. ; - | 440m 
GaRDNER, Stoneleigh, Morecambe (accepted) 939 10 oO IVYBRIDGE. 
: Joiner. For alterations and additions to the Council school. Mr, 
Richardson . : : ; 3 “ : 460 3 0 Morris, county architect (education), Exeter. 
Bakes & Overend . : . : . 455 9 0 Wakeham Bros. . s : : : - 41,577 © 
PICK ils ete Maeno On eae tania ae ea Stevenson & Co...) 
Me ae STEN Hae ee Hosa a. Fee et ed Sao Sincock & Blight. .°. , | 5 
Parkineon ; ; : : ; na ee 3 Crockerell . ; : ; é - + 1;394ame 
Tabla con , ; ; : ; HR Lapthorne & Co. . ; ; : : - 1,374588 
Waletin : ‘ene. G. B. Andrews. : : : : . 1,352.0 
M ” A. Andrews. ; : ; ; : . 31,3445 
ig : 5 ; : ; : : LEAR gol Narracott . é : : : : » 33,330 
Brear, Morecambe (accepted) ; ; 353 18 o AW alianis 1,323 7 
Plumber. Stanbury  . ; ; : : : . 1; 307eme 
Abbott : : 2 ‘ “ : . I4l 11/00 Bennett : : : : : j . 1,206/0am 
Higginbotham & Sons 4 , 4 : 135 42) 50 Turpin . : ; : ; : é -, 1289 5me 
Cross & Co. : : : ; ; E 192570 70 Blake . : ‘ : . : : » 1,263 99 
Moore j : ; : ; : : 129 14 Io Finch . . : : ; fe ; . 1,209 12 
Simpson . “ ‘ ; , 5 126° 43" Go Pethick Bros. \ : é : 5 - 1,196 a 
Lambert & Sons . s : : : c 120 70 Carwitken . ‘ 4 5 ; ; -.) 1 Toga 
Calvert j él : : : : ? LES oO #60 Badcock : : ‘ ‘ : : .- 175 ae 
Wilson : : : : ; Z ; (13 940 tO Truscott é ; 5 : : ; - 151446 
Rushton & Pinch : : ; : TT s AG Paynter, Plymouth (accepted) . ; . . 1136085 
Wuirt Le, Lancaster (accepted). . : [03 2u0 0 Architect’s estimate 5 : : . 1,270.5 
Painter. 
Huntington . ‘ : 3 : : ; 33 0 50 E LIVERPOOL. ¢ : 
Stephenson. : : : i ; : 30 9 7 | For erection of Toxteth technical institute, Aigburth Roa 
Crooke & Linthwaite . ; : : : 30 9 4 J. & G, CHappety (accepted) , . 412,400 0° 
Harland & Sons : ‘ , ; . 25 © ©} For taking-down temporary school in Smeaton Street an 
Higginbotham & Sons ; ; : ; 23 2 0 re-erecting in Hey Green Road. 
Swainson & Sons, Lancaster (accepted) 2010480 W. Hatt & Son, Lrp. (accepted) . ’ . 41,102 8 


The Buttermere Gre 
Slate Company, LI 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND), 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most A 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, D. 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE GRE 


Sa 


EXCELSIOR 


- [principally used for Headstones, Grave Cur 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, 


Telephone: | JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, 
i ere No. 238 Woodkirk, near Dewsbi 


BRIXTON: PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPL’ 


(sem 2 ; se ; Ban a Be? a 
We hold an enormous assortment of SANITARY APPLIANCES, DRAINAGE FITTINGS, and TESTING MACHINES, S Ee f " D ‘ & 


Barus, LAVATORIES, SINKS, CLosETs, and URINALS, and all kinds of Brass Work. Your Enquiries 
We can fit out buildings to any size, and, having a staff of competent plumbers, can quote for fitting up For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WwoR 


in any part of the World. Specialists in Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes. 
ROOFING, STORACE TANKS. 
Send all Enquiries tt HYGIENIC WORKS, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.W. 


——- |CLAYTON SON & CO., Ltd., LEE 


_Melephone 327 Battersea. 


BRITISH FLOORING C 
= ic N ia S IVI | L N E ey (W. A. OsBORNE). 23 Years with Jos. F. Hone 
5 MOSAIC in all its branches. 
= | PARGUET. eock 
Expert in Photography connected with LIGHT AND AIR, RIGHT 
OF WAY, DILAPIDA TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &c. 

Thirty years’ experience. 

Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 


Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. 
All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 


: | 
Have you ordered the} New Se 
J THE . 


Building Trade? 


If not send 14d. in stampstO 

P. A. GILBERT WOOD, f 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, E c 
Ludgate Circus, London, E. | 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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OoOoewwFwCeoo eo 
LIVERPOOL—continued, LONDON—continued. 
For alteration and additions to premises, Brick Lane and 
a Meine Pay rank Road ated Wentworth Street, E. Messrs. Futter, Horsey, Sons 
Turner & Moss (accepted) . ; ; C HRoe lac & CASSELL, surveyors, 11 Billiter Square, E.C. 
: Parrott & Isom . : ; ; t 25s 615°C) 10 
For alterations at Holt Secondary school. F. & F. J. Wood . 2 : : ; 3,765 0 oO 
Brown & BaAcKHOUSE (accepted) . ; . 41,084 0 0 Taylor Bros. ¢ : ; ; : . 3,470 0 0 
Owers . ; 2 ; ; ; : ee? Ons aC, a O 
Wontner, Ltd... j j i Maz. OOF" 4a. O 
LONDON. Hawkey & OLDMAN (accepted ) : ; 32,065 7 OL-0 
For lime tanks, for the Leavesden schools. 
Oakley . : . . . ; ° .4850 0 0 PLYMOUTH. 
Simpson & Son : ; ; , * 524 0 ©) For supply and delivery of about 750 yards of 6- inch, 
Frazer. : ; : : : : - 468 0 0 3,000 yards of 4-inch and 250 yards of 3-inch cast-iron 
genser apts : : ‘ : ; WE oe ° pipes. Mr. Frank Howartu, engineer. 
Beadley 4 : ) : ! ; He: : Stanton Ironworks . : AS 7s 
May f 3 ' ; i } ; eS yome o Cochrane & Co., Cochrane Grove : 760: F Aiea 
Cannon . . - ; “3900810. O McVey & Co. 768 18 Io 
McLaucuun & Harvey, Brecknock Road ee a ones: Co. ; : ; - ie : ; 
ae os etc : : : 4 : : 
eed). j ; j : : a Oey ae Needham & Sons . : : : f ee TROPIC 
for repaving Crucifix Lane with granite setts. Mr. R. J. Spittle, Ltd. 735 18007 
ANGEL, borough surveyor. Maclaren & Co. Lge Sne TS t 
Clay Cross Co. 730g eG 
Section No, . Cochrane & Co. ‘ y ; é ; ae P20 ela 
Carey & Sons s s : ; : SET Tats 17040 Oakes & Co. . ! : ; PEMA LSG te? ahs 
fry bros. . : E é ; ; =f 1,05 380 5 0 STEWART & Co. (accepted ) ‘ ; ‘ - 717 = Oato 
Griffiths & Co... : : : ' SI GO4ee 6 oO Watson, Gow & Co. : ; ; : oO De Sipe 
Mowlem & Co. : : : 2 985 0 oOo 
Wilson , : ‘ : : ; ‘ 970 15 8 
Porter . : P ‘ 90I 19 oO PURLEY. 
Berveyor's estimate (accepted ) ; ; i 179 '4 7'| For the construction of public convenience. Mr. R. M. 
Section No, 2. CHART, Sanitary eer Croydon. 
Carey & Sons . : ; : ; - ase tS. GO Grace & Marsh ; , ; ‘ 41575 Cad 
Fry Bros. . ‘ : ; : : ‘ B20 I0R O Bacon . : : : : ; ; 1,505 O O 
Wilson - : : ; : : 4 ath 10 72 Smith & Son : F : ; , ti tyAG0=8.00 0 
Griffiths & Co... ; , ; ; : 204-15. 8 Laurence. ; j ; : ; oe home Ore 
Mowlem & Co. . é : ; : é 298 oO Oo Barnes . : : 7 , ; Ff eels ee CoO 
Porter . : i : ‘ en4 The © Page & Son . : ‘ : eet 410) 0 O 
Surveyor’s estimate (accepted) : 7 : Bae 7 Everett, Croydon (accepted ) : : eats 50s 0) O 


22 GEORGE S' 


TONE & WOOD CARVING & AGIA Goas 
Bis | DECORATIVE PLASTER WORKS Coy | DfO) Ie 


EE 
FOR ALL CLIMATES, 

VILLESDEN H Al ER ee vind 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF, 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards, For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 
Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


'é-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent substitute for A wire-wove opaque roofing, a non-conductor, and cheap a 
.% non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands extremes of Pad g aioe eap and excellent 


heat and cold. substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &c. 


.ESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W, Established 1870. 


-ONCRETE FLAGS. 


em oe EE ED sunncd SOUS Et AESRAE ee i rece acipeenes vianeany OTHER ARTI- 
For price, delivered at any Station, apply FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., | NO AIR Cavities, UNIFORM WEAR. EDCES 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. SQUARE THROUCHOUT. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


ILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
\TURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
SIMILAR APPEARANCE. 
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ROMFORD. 
For making-up Cowper and Melville roads. Mr. E. G. 
BobeEN, surveyor. 
Catley , 61,0070 10260 
Willis & Powis 7° 14498 0" 0 
Griffiths & Co. LAs Ts OFFO 
Buxton & Jenner. B428> 10.10 
Gibbons TAO Oe a. 
Free & Sons. P333.170s 0 
J. Jackson 18230000, Oo 
D. J. Jackson 2 : ' 1s20880.,°0 
Wilson, Border & Co. . : 1245 0 4kO 
Wuire, Hornchurch (accepted 17228. ONO 
Wood & Sons : . , Ip2Z5 O00 
SWANSEA. 
For county-court offices. 
Walters & Johns. . £8,500 0° 0 
A. & D. Jenkins a7. O6G2 10; 60 
Davies . 7, FOO) Onn © 
Richards 6,394 0° O 
Marks & Sons 65330.40, 1.0 
Bennett Bros. 5,944 0 O 
Davies & Sons 55201 OO 
J. & D. Jones BAA TO tO 
Cooke . : SPAT ee Oo 
Turner & Sons 5143 csOn.0 
Williams : 5,023. -O8.O 
Lloyd Bros. . : 5 5,005 I0 4 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 4-G7S c1Or uO 
J. & F. Weaver A,Q7 SO} 50 
Norman 4,934.7. +O 
Greaves 4,542 4, Qq.0 
Blake : A ATS pO 4.50 
Colbourne . : : : 3 : SAN SO eS 
Pye, Parkinson & Co., Swansea (accepted) 4,250 6 9 


TRADE NOTES. 


A cLock tower is being built at Tiverton, Devonshire. 
It will have a chiming clock with three large dials, by John 
Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who made a 
clock for a similar tower at Torquay several years ago. 


“Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 


in its finish and extremely durable. 


value. 


Write for our elaborate booklet, **‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” 
also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary TI)fg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Absolute fréedom from 
cracks or. crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with @tandard™ Ware greatly increases property 


We are informed that the Kleine Patent Fire Resistin$ 
Flooring Syndicate are on the 30th inst. removing from 
9 St. Helen’s Place to more central and convenient offices, 
Their address will therefore in future be Museum Station 
Buildings, 133-6 High Holborn, W.C. The new telephone 
number will be 3098 Gerrard. 


Tue Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., have supplied their Monk’s 
Park stone for the completed additions to the Norwich Shire 
Hall (Mr. A. Trench, architect, Norwich); for the new 
Inland Revenue Office at Southampton (the Office of Works) ; 
and for St. Andrew’s Church, Oxford, which is in course of 
construction, Mr. A. R. G. Fenning, the architect, has em- 
ployed Farleigh stone for the interior. 


Messrs. Clark & Co. request us to announce that, in 
order to meet the rapidly growing requirements of their 
London business, they have opened a store at King’s Cross 
station, and that they can supply at once from stock at 
prices giving small quantities the benefit of the truck-load 
rate of carriage; and that they are prepared to undertake 
work with Xelite plaster, and to guarantee satisfaction. 
Messrs. Clark & Co. recently executed work at Windsor 
and Knightsbridge Barracks for H.M. War Department, and 
the whole of the Caversham public library, and have several 
other contracts in hand. 


Messrs. Grorce Mitts & Co., engineers, Radcliffe, near 
Manchester (proprietors of the “Titan” sprinkler), have 
received the following letter from Mr. Thos. C. Keay, 
7 Ogilvie Street, Dundee :—“ I beg to inform you that on 
the evening of August 19, about ten o’clock, while one of 
my apprentices was passing the works, he saw from the 
windows a flare of light, and, suspecting that something 
was wrong, he at once communicated with the fireman. 
While the fireman was getting up towards the gate the gong 
went off, and by this time a rush of water was coming out 
of the gateway. They found on entering that one of the 
sprinklers had gone off right alongside the boiler and had 
extinguished the fire. This was all the damage, and my 
claim with the insurance company was only 4/. 13s. 1 may 
say that this was one of the most dangerous parts of our 
works, and it is very gratifying to know that the fire was so 
quickly arrested and so little damage done, which is strong 


| testimony of the efficiency of your installation.” = 


a 
—— 


HICHFIELD FOUNDRY Co., LT 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 


TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and 2 
Kinds of Builders and Contractor 
Ironwork. ectitel 


WELDON STONE 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 

Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WO! 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. - 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPN! 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to ~ 
JOHN ROOK. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERD 


tee 


The — ek a ec. 
RITISH MOSAIC ART CO. 
ie iE pe : ¢ 3 Se 
* Telephonel: 34 Emerald “Street 
11053 Central. London, W.C. 
Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC: MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET. and WOOD BLOCK. i 
Contractors to the West Ham Borough Council, etc 


For the best of everything in 


CYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS 


APPLY TO— ee 
TT. M. GARDINER, 
Burford Works, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. . 

fase Kei 
Contractor to H.M. Government 
India Office, &e. | 


English and Swedish Design® _ 
Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and Plans Gratis 


a 


For Index of Advertisers, Se¢ page : 


Ask 
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L.C.C. SCHOOL OF BUILDING. ing, but as the exhibition is to remain open for four weeks 
Tue prospectus and time-table for the session commencing | 4nd many stands are not in a forward condition, we must 
September 24 has been issued. ‘The school is in Paridnte return to these in detail in a later number. In the hexagon 
Road, the principal, Mr. H. W. Richards, is assisted by Mr. | turret lathes displayed by Messrs. Alfred Herbert, Ltd., of 
A. R. Sage, and Professor Beresford Pite is director of | Coventry, there are some notable improvements. Every 
architecture. The classes are divided into three sections— | effort has been made to obtain greater power, a wider range 
trades, constru-tion, and architecture and drawing—and will | of cutting speed and improved facilities for changing gear. 
be open from 7 P.M. to 9.30 P.M. on each week day except Especially noticeable are the businesslike milling and 
Saturday. The fee is tos. for the session, apprentices | automatic screw- making machines. 


being admitted free. The school has been etibiehea by Messrs. M. Glover & 5» CO; have a representative display of 
the Council to enable artisans and others engaged in the | their patent machinery for sawing, splitting and bundling 
building and allied trades to acquire an intimate knowledge firewood ; also their new patent ‘Ideal” saw guards. A 


of the principles that underlie the processes which they have smart little tool exhibited is their handy pattern shop saw 
to carry out in their daily work. Workshops have been | bench. 

provided and equipped for the practical teaching of the Messrs. Thwaite, of Bradford, and Messrs. Reavell, of 
several building trades under conditions similar to those | Ipswich, show air compressors which are installed on every 
met with on buildings and in builders’ shops. Great im- | Warship of the Royal Navy for supplying compressed 
portance is attached by the Council to the practical com- | air for the torpedoes. Messrs. Thwaite show a very clever 
bination of the studies in the several trades and branches | 22d ingenious electrically driven water-pump. It is so 
as required by a master builder, foreman or architect, and arranged that the delivery can be varied from zero to a 
facilities will therefore be given for combining architec- maximum while the pump is runnirg. There is no altera- 
tural studies in practical and theoretical work in the work- | tion in the length of the stroke of the pump, and, what is 


shops, lecture-rooms and drawing offices. more remarkable, it is claimed that there is no loss of 
— efficiency. Mr. Reavell has devoted a great deal of time to 
THE ENGINEERING EXHIBITION. the study of machinery capable of dealing with gas for high 


pressures. One of his exhibits has been sold to a French 
firm. Several well-known firms are exhibiting suction gas 
plants and gas-engines. This method of obtaining power is 
rapidly becoming more popular, especially for power 
installations in the country. It is all but impossible in one 
short notice to convey anything more than a_ general 
impression of the exhibition. 


TuE collection at Olympia, while of paramount interest 
to the engineer and mechanician, has also a few novelties 
which will undoubtedly interest the architect. The show 
itself is a fairly good one. Engineering in construction 
is being. brought into a closer “alliance with architec- 
ture, but it is rather with the mechanical than the 
constructive side of engiveering thet the appliances seem 
to be chiefly concerned. These are many. A great deal of | 
the space is taken up with lathes and drilling- machines. A Prans have been filed by Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, 
number of automatic bevel-gear planing and milling | architects, for enlarging the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
machines are to be seen at the stand of Messrs. Pfeil & -Co., in Central Park, New York. The additions will be two and 
of Bloomsbury. There is a very fine new type of engine three storeys high, brick and stone, one annexed to the 
shown by Messrs. Burton. This machine has a new design museum library on the south, 116 by 183 feet; the second 
of feed-box, which enables ane to change the speed without to be added to the exhibition halls on the north, 54 by 119, 
stopping the machine. There is also a fine collection of | and the third to be 15 feet frontage and 21 feet,deep at 
turret and automatic lathes on view. There are, of course, | east of the hall of sculpture. The three additions are to 
numerous other well-known machine-tool makers exhibit- cost 450,000 dols. 


“B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD, “A223. .amseat, ane TIMBER, MenonanTs, 


Telegrams. ‘ Snewin, London.’ Telephone 274 Eolborn 
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VARIETIES. 


THE sub-committee of the Lancashire education com- 
mittee have sanctioned the erection of a new elementary 
day school at Brierfield, to cost 11,0007, and of one for 
Trawden at an estimated cost of 9,000/. 

At Liverpool workhouse committee it was stated that 
there were four applicants, including one lady doctor, for the 
post of assistant medical officer, and 270 candidates for the 
post of engineer at the workhouse. 

On Saturday last, the 21st inst., Mr. Robert W. A. 
Gelfillan was married to Miss Eleanor Blanche Collcutt, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

ELECTRICAL works are to be established at Cherbourg at 
a cost of 40,o00/. for the purpose of providing power for the 
lighting of the Arsenal workshops and for charging the 
accumulators of submarines. 

Ir has been decided to recommend the appointment as 
electrical engineer to Walsall Corporation of Mr. A. S, 
Barnard, late electrical adviser to the Ceylon Government 
and the Colombo municipality, formerly — electrical 
engineer to the Hull Corporation. The salary commences 
at 4002, rising to 4507. 

Mr. THomas Wi..1am Minton, who was for many years 
a member of the famous pottery firm of Minton, Ltd., of 
Stoke-on-Trent, died at Enfield on Tuesday at the age of 
sixty-three. Mr. Minton was one of the best-known men 
in the Potteries, and served the office of Mayor of Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

THE Ballymenagh too-guinea trophy, which has been 
handed over to the Roads Improvement Association, has 
been awarded by the judges’ committee of the recent tar- 
spreading competitions, together with their gold medal, to 
Messrs. R. S. Clare & Co., Ltd., of Liverpool, for their 
patent tar compo. 

At the last meeting of the Court of Common Council a 
letter was read from “the London County Council to the 
effect that the new district surveyors in the City under the 
London. Building Act of 1894 were :—Mr. J. Todd, Hamilton 
House, 149 Bishopsgate Street Within (eastern district) ; 
and Mr. C. W. Surrey, 134 Fleet Street (western district). 


Kinnear Patent Steel Rolling 
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Grilles, Lift Enclosures, &c. 
Hand-Power Lifts. 


Deadening Quilt. 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains. 
Burt Patent Ventilators. 
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Patent Interlocking Rubber Tiling. 
B. & S. Patent Folding Gates. 


Cabot’s Sheathing and Sound 


Crescent Patent Expansion Bolts. 


19, 20 & 21 Tower St., Upper Saint Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


Tue Chichester City Council have resolved that the 
education committee be instructed to get their architect to 
prepare a plan for a new school in Tower Street to accom- 
modate as many boys as possible, and prepare a sketch 
plan for a new school in Little London where the present 
school stands, and that he be also asked to view any othe 
suitable sites in the vicinity of Little London. 

A PAINTER had an escape from death in Campbeltown, 
N.B., on Friday. He was working on the ledge of a window 
at tie rear of a building in Londrow and fell from a height of 
three storeys. In his descent he alighted on the roof of an 
outhouse, which broke his fall somewhat, and he then fel] 
to the ground. He suffered from shock, and his left arm 
was broken, but after being medically attended to he was 
able to walk home. 

A workmAN employed by Mr. W. Everard, builder, was 
getting out foundations at a depth of ro feet in "Haydn Road, 
Nottingham, when, after breaking off a huge lump of rock 
sand with a crowbar he saw a small moving object. Closer 
examination showed that it was a live crab, the shell 
measuring 3 inches by 2 inches. It has legs and feelers 
like the ordinary sea crab, but the shell has sharp ragged 
edges. It is thought that the crab is three or four thousand 
years old. . 

At a meeting of the lighting sub-committee of the 
Liverpool tramways committee the superintendent of 
street lighting reported that he had dealt with thirty-one 
applications for the testing of consumers’ gas pipes and 
fittings since the last meeting. Twenty-eight were found 
to be unsound, causing the gas to escape at the aggregate 
rate of 20g cubic feet per hour, representing an annual loss 
with gas at 2s. 6d@. per 1,000 cubic feet of 22/. os. 8d. 

Ir was reported in the North Worcestershire and Staf- 
fordshire iron trade that the late heavy drop in galvanised 
sheet-iron prices was having the effect of worsting American 
competition. The reduction, which was 25s. on sheets of 
thirty-gauge and 15s. on twenty-four-gauge, was dictated by 
the breach by the American makers of an understanding 
with English firms regarding prices and territories abroad, 

As a result of the fall in copper which has taken place : 
during the past three months, the prices of brass and copper 
tubes ‘and brass and copper wire have been correspondingly 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, FROGNAL, HAMPSTEAD, 
A BUNGALOW. 
A WEEK-END COTTAGE, 
CROXTETH, CLAPHAM PARE, s.W. 
HOUSE, NEAR SHANGHAI, CHINA. 


" FOR CHURCH AND MANSE, WELHOLME ROAD, GRIMSBY. 
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.d. The Associated Tube Manufacturers have lowered 
ices during the past week by 2d. per |b., making the 
price of brass solid drawn tubes 8id. and copper 103d. 
| brass has been fixed at 62d. to 73d. per lb., according 
lity. 

LETTER has been sent by the chairman of the sanitary 
ittee and the medical officer of health of Newcastle- 
[yne to municipal and other bodies concerned with 
overnment, asking them to appoint representatives 
nda preliminary conference to be held in London in 
iber next, for the purpose of considering the question 
establishment of a permanent union of the sanitary 
ities of the kingdom into a supreme national health 
ity. The object of the proposed health authority is 
mote uniformity of action on the part of sanitary 
ities generally in furtherance of questions concerning 
blic health of the country. 

the International Conference on, Tuberculosis which 
ist been held in Vienna, it was most emphatically 
by each speaker that in all future cases of erection 
sanatorium the following case should be specially 
inmind. An architect in Germany had designed a 
rium at a cost of 8,000 marks (say, 400/.) a bed, but a 
time afterwards the same architect in the same 
y had designed and erected precisely the same sized 
ig at half the cost. The results of the treatment in 
stablishments were identically the same. The Con- 
2 urged the providing of more sanatoria, but that less 
‘should be spent on their erection and more accom- 
on be thereby provided. 


Tue Town Council of Peterhead, N.B., have accepted the 
offer of Messrs. Shanks & M‘Ewan, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow, to carry out the whole of the works in connection 
with the new water supply scheme for Peterhead. Thirteen 
tenders were received from contractors in various parts of 
Scotland, the offers ranging from 33,7232. down to 17,5300. 
A condition of the contract is that the new supply has to be 
made available for the burgh at the end of April 1908. The 
scheme includes a complete system of gathering works in 
the Cairn Catla Valley, and the existing storage reservoir at 
Forehill—a short distance inland from Peterhead—is to 
have its capacity increased from two million to six million 
gallons. The engineers are Messrs. Walker & Duncan, C.E., 
Aberdeen. 


THE report of the sub-committee appointed by the rivers 
committee of the Manchester Corporation to inquire into 
the case of the men at the Davyhulme sewage works, who 
were discharged (as the men alleged) on account of their 
joining a trade union, has been prepared. It states that the 
men have not substantiated their complaints as to victimisa- 
tion because of membership of the newly-formed branch of 
the Corporation Employés’ Association. The sub-committee 
accept the statement of the manager that he did not even 
know the men were discharged, and that the men finished 
automatically on jobs being completed. A partial reason 
for the discharge was that owing to the adoption of 
the manager’s scheme of clinker washing workpeople were 
displaced. The men discharged will, however, be reinstated 
as vacancies occur. 


THE works committee of Dundee School Board on 
Monday approved of plans for the erection of a new school 
in the northern district of the city to take the place of 
St. Salvador’s Episcopal school, recently given up by the 
managers. The plans, which were prepared by Mr. J. H. 
Longlands, architect to the Board, show a building two 
storeys in height. It contains 24 classrooms, the total 
number of pupils provided for being 1,270. In the plans 


provision is made for the construction of a circular bathing 
chamber, but so far this has not been adopted by the Board, 
although sanction was recently given for baths in two other 
schools attended by children of the poorer class. 
school is estimated to cost 15,000/. 
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Messrs. Brown, BayLey & Co., Sheffield, have erected a 
steel chimney over 100 feet high, raising it in a single piece. 
The chimney weighs 22 tons, and is ro feet in diameter at 
the foot, tapering to 7 feet at the top, and it is said to be 
the highest steel chimney in Sheffield. Its object is to 
serve an open-hearth melting furnace of 20-tons capacity, 
built on steel ‘stanchions and girders instead of brickwork. 
The chimney was raised by slings of wire rope supported 
from a high derrick, the base being guided into the flange of a 
large iron base-plate, to which it was bolted with bolts 
32 inches long. It has no supports or stays of any kind, but 
the brick base goes 20 feet into the ground, and the base- 
plate is secured to the foundations ‘by eight massive bolts 
about 16 feet long. 


Mr. AtBert Hatsteap, the United States Consul at 
Birmingham, has informed the Washington Bureau of 
Manufactures that a local company engaged in the manu- 
facture of hansom cabs has decided to go out of business 
because of the immense falling off in the demand for these 
vehicles. He continues that the cause is the development 
of underground railways in London and the increased use 
of motor buses and mctor cabs. To this might be added 
the extension of the street car systems throughout the 
kingdom. Then, also, the demand for private cabs, which 
was formerly large, has disappeared, automobiles taking 
their place. The vehicle was invented seventy years ago 
by a Birmingham architect, Joseph Aloysius Hansom. 


A HANDSOME drinking fountain has been unveiled at 
the Baltic Mercantile and Shipping Exchange, St. Mary 
Axe, E.C., by the chairman, Major Bridges Webb. It is 
surmounted by a life-size figure in bronze, representing a 
Nymph of Fortune supporting a boat, which symbolises the 
Baltic. The niche is of alabaster and coloured marble, 
while the floor is of coloured marble and mosaicwork, with 
the crest of the Baltic introduced. The work was exhibited 
this year at the Royal Academy, the sculptor being 
Mr. E. Whitney-Smith. The casting was done at Burton’s 
Foundry, Thames Ditton, and the architectural work was 
executed by Messrs. J. Whitehead & Sons, Ltd., Kennington. 
The fountain, it may be added, was presented to the 
members of the Exchange by the late Mr. Edward: Power, a 
gentleman who was for many years connected with the 


Baltic, and his son, Mr. E. J. Power, one of the dire 
that institution. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Scottish Building 
Federation, held in Dundee, Mr. Patrick Knox, Raj 
president, occupied the chair, and delegates were- 
from Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, -Dundee, Ip 
and other centres. A resolution was unanimously 
protesting against the Secretary for State’s decision 
add a member of the Scottish Building Trades to 
partmental committee appointed by him to inquire ; 
system of scaffolding in England and Scotland. 
stated that the committee as at present constitu! 
not familiar with the customs and practices of the 
ing trades in Scotland, and more particularly w 
several modes of Scottish scaffolding. The inte 
employers in the building trades in Scotland, it wa 
ought to have been directly represented on the 
mental committee by a Scottish employer famili: 
Scottish methods. Grave hardship might result as t 
come of the committee’s findings, and the meetip 
tested against the manner in which employers in the 
ing trades had been ignored, more especially as 
intended to apply certain new scaffolding regulati 
Scotland. The secretary was instructed to forw:; 
resolution to the Secretary for State, the Lord A: 
and the members of Parliament for the towns repre 
in the Federation. Mr. William Nicoll, Dunde 
elected president for the ensuing year, and Mr. 
Leslie, Aberdeen, vice-president. It was agreed t 
the next meeting in Aberdeen. 


Mr. Epcar DuD_Ley, an inspector of the Local ¢ 
ment Board, held a public inquiry at the Hornsey mu 
offices on the 1yth inst. respecting an application mi 
the Borough Council to the Local Government Bo: 
sanction to borrow 39,690/. for the purpose of ext 
their scheme of providing municipal dwellings unde 
III. of the Housing of the Working Classes Aet, 
‘The Hornsey Borough Council have now 308 dwelli 
North Hill, Highgate, and Nightingale Lane, Hornse 
capital expenditure upon which has. been 94,485/, 
rentals vary from 6s. a week for three rooms to IIs 
week for seven rooms and a bath-room, and all ar 
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tly let. The new scheme provides for the erection of 
additional workmen’s dwellings at Highgate upon land 
yred from the Ecclesiastical’Commissioners. There are 
fe 22 cottages at 12s. 3¢@. weekly, 26 at tos. 6d, 24 at | 
yd, 22 at gs. and 26 at 7‘. 6d. ‘The estimated capital | 
enditure for the erection of the cottages, draining, 


system. 


working drawings showing all the details, and which would 
enable any ordinary builder to carry out roofing on the 
The prices are as 
house can desire, for ‘“Ebonoid” can be suppied with 
fixing material and nails for 1s. 13d. per superficial yard. 


low: as any occupant of a 


jing and laying-out and sewering the roads is 39,690/2., 
whick must be added 5,700/., the cost of the land, 
ing a total of 45,3907. The money is to be borrowed 
sixty years, and the suggested rentals will provide an 
me of 3,040/, sufficient to meet the annual repayment 
vapital and interest, rates, taxes, &c., and to leave a 
gin of 92 per cent. of the rental value for empties and 
irs. A number of ratepayers opposed the scheme. It | 

urged that the Council by this “ municipal trading” | QUUCS 
= entering into unfair competition with existing house | 
erty owners, that the more expensive of the cottages | 
jd be superior to houses rated at 30/. or 35/. a year, and 
‘there was really no necessity for the scheme. 
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CHEAPER RATES FOR FOREIGN LETTERS. 


Tue Post Office announces that the Postal Union Conven- 
tion concluded at Rome last year comes into effect on 
October 1 next, when various important changes will be 
made in international postal arrangements. 
on a letter from the United Kingdom for a foreign country 
will be 22d. for the first ounce and 13d. for each subsequent 
The postage to British possessions generally, to 
Egypt, and to British ships of war on foreign service, will 
be 1d. per ounce instead of half an ounce. 
will be issued enabling the sender of a letter abrosd to pay 
As to postcards communications will be 
: allowed: onsthe left half of the front as well as the back. 
, Pictorial cards bearing no written commuiuication will be 
transmissible at the printed papers rate. 


The postage 


Reply coupons 


in flat roofs were first suggested they were looked on 
opian. Englishmen had a weakness for Gothic, and the 
n détre tor Gothic consisted mainly in the display of | 
) roofs. Tirne demonstrated that valuable space was | 
ficed, and that it was possible, not only to employ a 
area for business purposes, if necessary, but to convert 
toa healthful open space. No sooner was the trans- 
ation desired than means were devised for meeting all 
equirements with more or less success. Messrs. Joseph 
nson & Co., Ltd., of Carlisle Chambers, Crooms Hill, 
nwich, have in their “Ebonoid” a flexible material 
his adapted for flat roofs, whether of wood or concrete, 
which also serves for a number of other purposes. As 
Jamp-proof it can be used as a roof-garden, andas it is 
*esisting there is no risk in employing it. One firm in 
ing have utilised it to cover nine roofs, another firm in | 
ame town four roofs. In fact, many thousand super- 
yards have been laid in the United Kingdom and in 
ad. One reason for the success arises from the 
ugh acquaintance with construction possessed by the 
| This is seen by the illustrations, which are genuine ' 
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SMOKE PREVENTION. 


Art the conference in Llandudno of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association a paper was read by Sir William B. Rich- 


mond, R.A., on smoke abatement. He had, he said, 
lectured and spoken for so many years on the subject of 
pollution by smoke from factories, upon the selfishness of 
manufacturers and on the inertness of the British public 
which permitted the pollution, that every sentence he now 
used appeared to him to be little else than a collection of 
platitudes and truisms. But it did not do to let things 
slide, even when one’s mind was made up. It took a deal 
of trouble and pains to instil higher and more altruistic aims 
into people who sat still unmoved and unconcerned in an 
atmospheric status quo as long as money poured in, even if 
in the meantime the sun was being “ put out.” Coal smoke 
was merely waste of fuel. It was a destructive and dis- 
agreeable agent, and it was as preventable as it was un- 
necessary. What was wanted to secure its prevention was 
that public opinion should shake off its inertia, and with 
one voice proclaim its determination to force the hands of 
the selfish or thoughtless, and oblige them to cease from 
abusing their prerogatives of wealth, to abstain from 
damaging other people’s property, destroying beauty, 
making dirt and obscuring the sun, the giver and dis- 
seminator of life. The absurdity of the defence of the 
nuisance that “smoke and commerce were inseparable” 
was shown by the fact that every puff of smoke from a 
chimney-shaft was waste, and it was therefore unbusiness- 
like to permit it. Those who did permit it were short- 
sighted as to their own interests and inconsiderate towards 
others. But man did not live by bread alone. We 
had in this country great beauty of landscape. Especi- 
ally had this been so in those districts which had 
now become squalid and unhealthy owing to the smoke 
curse. No great change which involved the loss of 
intelligent hand labour was all for good. Granted that 
machinery was a necessity, those who employed it should 
be forced by public opinion, and through that by the law, 
not to make it a nuisance and to destroy by its fumes and 
smoke adjacent properties—trees, fruit, gardens, churches, 
cathedrals and what not. It would be said that a law 


- which compelled the entire abolition of smoke would be ’ 


unpopular. No doubt it would be to a rich minority, b 
would be vastly popular to the majority. It was a , 
sophism to say that such a law would be in restrai; 
trade. Westminster Abbey was fast decaying from 
effect upon its surface of coal smoke, and many of 
cathedrals were in a like plight. The Palace of Westmi; 
itself was fast decaying, and yet we sat still. Parliay 
did anyhew, and let the evil goon. When the abomin 
demon of smoke was expelled—and it would be expell 
we determined that it should be—there would be gar 
on our house tops, trees in all our streets, fountains of 
silver water bubbling up in our squares. There would be 
squalor, less drink, more outdoor healthy life, greater ; 
tation and, above all, a happier people. Science taugh 
yearly more and more of the importance of sunlight, 
when the man in the street was awake to that he wouk 
suffer himself to live in an atmosphere. not fit for a hu 
being, or under conditions of dirt against which his 
should revolt, even at the risk of losing his employmer 
the money earner for a person or company. Light w 
give him his proper freedom, upon which as a man he 
a right to insist. 

Mr. W. Nicholson, sanitary inspector of Sheffield, 
he estimated that there was in the atmosphere over t 
islands daily thousands of tons of coal in the form of yat 
and of the 150,000,000 tons of coal consumed annually ir 
country a third might be saved if a sensible and scie 
scheme were adopted in the burning of the fuel. Owir 
the crusade of the Smoke Abatement Association fou 
in Sheffield that city, which was formerly so much affli 
had, owing to the adoption of drastic measures by the 
poration, so improved that last year it had 1,437 how 
sunshine, or 368 more than Manchester, 367 more 
Bradford, 265 more than Glasgow, 189 more than Li 
186 more than Birmingham, 158 more than Edinbi 
53 hours more than York and 53 more than Bettws-y-C 
There were several mechanical stokers and other appai 
intended to bring about perfect combustion, and he ac 
that the law against smoke pollution was almost suffic 
to bring about the required relief from the nuisance, 
vided it was properly enforced. He recommended, | 
ever, that the law, which now only prohibited “b 
smoke” should be made to apply also to every kin 
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yisible smoke emitted from chimneys, and that domestic 
fires should be included. The smoke from dwelling-houses, 
he contended, was due to defects in combustion which 
might be overcome by the provision of proper grates and by 
the proper management of the fires. 

Mr. Martin asked whether in the matter of smoke pre- 
yention the cure might not be worse than the disease. He 
heard of a case where a gentleman who, desiring that no 
part of his business should be a nuisance to his neighbours, 
put in at great expense a smoke-prevention apparatus and 
also an automatic stoker, but the result was that the air 


around the factory was charged with fine particles of coal | 


dust, which found its way into the houses and made the 


neighbourhood more uncomfortable to live in than it was | 


while the smoke was being given off from the chimney- 
stack. 

Mr. Crowden asked whether it was not possible to 
diminish the smoke nuisance, without using expensive 
mechanical appliances, merely by having intelligent and 
painstaking stokers. 

Mr. Lindley said that in Batley there were 100 tall 
chimneys, but the owner of three of the largest mills 
recently determined that the smoke nuisance should be 
abated and set the example himself, so that for the past 
three months his three chimneys had given off no more 
smoke than an ordinary house fire. There was no doubt 
that waste of fuel could be prevented by efficient firing, and 
ifthe manufacturers could only be convinced that smoke 
meant waste of fuel, besides shutting out the beautiful sun- 
shine, there would soon be much less of it produced. At 
Llandudno the destructor was being worked in connection 
with the electric-light works ; the whole of the day load of 
current for the electric tramway traction at Batley was 
derived from refuse consumed in the destructors in the 
morning. 

Mr. Hilton pointed out that Liverpool dealt with the 
smoke nuisance under a special Act of Parliament, which 
defined the nuisance not as “black smoke,” but as 
“excessive smoke.” In Liverpool, too, it was not necessary 
0 give any notice to offenders to abate the nuisance ; a 
summons might be applied for at the first offence. In 
egard to the important matter of the education of stokers, 
some of the firms put on one side so much per week as a 
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premium, which was paid to the stoker as a reward should 
he so manage the fires that there was no nuisance. 
Inspectors generally might recommend that practice to the 
firms in their respective districts. 

Mr. Davies (Little Hulton) remarked that the blue fumes 
which came from retorts were much more destructive to 
vegetation than black coal smoke. Could anything be done 
to prevent the mischief they caused ? 

Mr. Topping said it might be feasible to apply 
mechanical stokers or other mechanical means of smoke 
prevention to Lancashire cotton mills, where there was one 
chimney for a large number of boilers, but in a large iron- 
works there would be twelve to twenty separate furnaces 
delivering black smoke into the atmosphere. To apply 
mechanical appliances to each of these would mean a 
prohibitive expense. 

Mr. Norton related that he issued a summons against a 
firm for emitting a large volume of black smoke. The 
manager said to him :—" Had I known what I know now I 
would have advised my directors not to put this mill in 
your district, but to take it over the border, where we 
should not have been troubled with smoke inspectors.” 
That meant that his district was surfering because the 
authority were doing their duty, whilst other districts would 
benefit because they were not administering the Public 
Health Act in the way intended by the Legislature. 


On Wednesday evening a serious fire broke out at the 
plate-glass factory of Messrs. Pilkington Bros., St. Helens, 
Lancashire. Messrs. Pilkington’s two brigades, with the 
assistance of that belonging to thé town, were enabled to 
confine the fire to the boiler-house and the dynamo-room, 
which are reported as destroyed. The loss will be a heavy 
one. 

Mr. G. T. Jett, A.R.I.B.A., who for years has been chief 
of the staff to Mr. William Woodward, has commenced 
practice on his own account at Carlton House, Waterloo 
Place, S.W. 

Hype new secondary school, which is about to be 
erected, will be carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. G. H. Willoughby, F.R.I.B.A., of 
48 Parr’s Bank Buildings, York Street, Manchester. 
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THE QUEBEC BRIDGE. 


A DESCRIPTION in detail of the effect of the collapse of the 
great Quebec bridge appears in the Engineering Record, from 
which the following extracts are taken :— 

At 5.30 p.m., August 29, the whole of the superstructure 
of the Quebec bridge so far erected collapsed without warn- 
ing, and seventy-five of the eighty-six men known to be on 
it were killed. The substructure remained entirely un- 
injured. The superstructure was entirely wrecked and 
incredibly distorted. It lies on shore between the piers 
and under water in the river. The completed south anchor 
and cantilever arms, one-fourth of tne suspended centre 
span, the centre span traveller, part of the main traveller, 
one locomotive and two material cars went down. The 
215-feet south approach span is intact, and erection had not 
been commenced on the north half of the superstructure. 

The wrecked pertion weighed about 17,000 tons. But 
little of that on the river side of the main pier can be 
recovered. Most of the anchor arm eyebars have little or 
no injuries except bending; many are still perfect. Most 
connections endured when their members were destroyed. 
Nearly all parts of the structure fell 150 feet or more ; some 
of them fell 400 feet. Many of the heaviest members were 
completely shattered and deformed by the fall. 

No conditions or appearances have so far been observed 
that may not be satisfactorily attributed to the collapse— 
that is, nothing is indicative of cause rather than effect, and 
nothing yet points to the manner of the failure. Except the 
anchor arm eyebars, most of the truss members visible have 
been destroyed. Every failure visible can well be attributed 
to the collapse, and almost any one of them, if occurring 
before the general collapse, would have inevitably caused it. 

All conditions were normal or more favourable than 
usual when a loud noise and screams were heard and 
immediately men on shore saw the end of the cantilever 
descend unbroken almost to the water’s edge, the main 
traveller fall north and the 315-feet centre posts and the 
anchor arm collapse Only one man, who was within 
75 feet of the anch or pier, succeeded in reaching the 
approach span. .Wtness es estimate the time from the 
noise till all was overfrom twenty to forty seconds. None 
of the witnesses was within several hundred feet, and none 


of them, or of the survivors, has yet reported any details 
of the destruction, which was complete and almost jp- 
stantaneous. 

All the erection foremen were on the bridge, and all 
perished. They were A. B. Yenser, general foreman; J. L. 
Worley, foreman of erection; A. H.,Birks, resident engineer 
for Pheenix Bridge Company ; James W. Aderholdt, assistant 
foreman, and C. A. Meredith, rivetting foreman. Of the 
remaining victims, thirty-five were Indians from Montreal, 
mostly expert rivetters, twenty-nine.were Canadians and 
the rest were experienced bridge ;:men from the United 
States. . All of the survivors are-injured but are expected 
to recover. ‘ ae. 

The tremendous distortion and tearing apart of the 
members of the superstructure subjected the workmanship, 
design and materials to tests of the utmost severity, and in 
no case observed was there any indication of poor quality 
or defect. an Rae | 

Work had recently been somewhat delayed bya scarcity, 
of workmen, and new men had been hired in the Unitec 
States in accordance with a written agreement with a labou 
union which fixed their wages and paid their transportatior 
to and from the bridge in case they worked through the 
season. Some of these men failed entirely to report at the 
bridge, and others, after working a short time, wished tc 
quit and demanded their return:fare. This was refused o1| 
account of their not having worked through to the end o! 
the season as agreed, and in consequence a strike wa; 
declared. The old employés did not wish to lose time ir 
the short working season on this account and the strike wa; 
soon declared off, but bitter feelings were said to exist a few 
days before the disaster. 

At 5.30 p.m. all the erectors and their foremen and thi 
engineer were on the bridge making everything secure fo; 
quitting at 5.45. ‘Three four-men gangs of rivetters and on¢ 
hoisting-engine man were on the anchor arm, and six gangs 
of rivetters were on the cantilever arm, the erecting gang wa; 
busy on the travellers and everything is believed to have beer 
in normal condition. Mr. E. J. Wickzer, an experienced fore: 
man who had been on this bridge three years in charge o) 
the erection of falsework and travellers, was 1,200 feet 0} 
more away in the axis of the bridge on the north side of the 
river, where he was erecting the steel and wooden falsemgr 
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for the anchor arm. He was watching the foremen directing 
the fitting of the splices on the 34-ton lower chord pieces still 
suspended from the traveller, when he heard a very loud 
noise like the report of a cannon or explosion and saw the 
end of the cantilever and centre span commence to descend, 
moving somewhat up and down stream as it did so. As it 
seemed to approach near the surface of the water the main 
traveller fell north, the main vertical posts collapsed and 
the entire structure instantly collapsed and disappeared, the 
whole taking but a few seconds. This account was corrobo- 
rated by one ofthe workmen who was on the south shore about 
500 feet west of the bridge and had his attention attracted 
by a loud explosion. He looked up and saw what seemed 
to him to be a cloud of smoke and saw the cantilever arm 
descend and the traveller fall before the collapse of the 
Other accounts were substantially the same, 
but it was impossible to secure any statement from the 
survivors on the structure, who are rumoured to have said 
that rivet-heads flew off before the disaster. 

All of the cantilever arm and suspended span, except a 
small part of the first panel of the cantilever which remains 
on top of the main pier, has disappeared under water, which 
rapidly deepens from nothing at low tide at the foot of the 
pier to 200 feet or more at the end of the cantilever arm, 
making it impossible to determine the position or condition 
of the trusses. The 315-feet main centre posts are each 
broken in several places, and have their feet on the ground 
on the south side of the main pier and their tops on the 
north side with the finials only projecting above the surface 
of the water. The anchor span, which, of course, was not 


‘self-supporting without the reactions from the cantilever 


span, and, owing to lack of compressive strength in its top 
chord, must have necessarily collapsed with the failure of 
the cantilever span, if not before, fell flat on the ground 
almost in its vertical plane, deviating laterally a surprisingly 
small amount. The bottom chords andsome of the truss mem- 
bers projected in some places a few feet beyond the original 


_ planes of the trusses on both sides of the bridge, but the top 


chords in general moved a little east. There was no con- 
ection between the anchor arm and approach span except 
‘the four lines of track rails, three of which pulled off from 
the anchor arm and hung down vertically almost to the 


bottom ' of the pier, and the’ compressed air pipe which ' 
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pulled free at one connection near a long transverse arm 

without displacing the latter. The approach span remained 
entirely unaffected by the collapse. The anchor pier bent, 
952 feet high from top of masonry to roadway level, has 
two vertical posts which enclose the anchor eyebars and 
are 17 feet wide at the base parallel to the bridge axis. 
These revolved to the north about their lower ends to a 
position a little beyond the horizontal, and the trusses in 
collapsing moved still further north until the panel points 
up to eight (counting from the shore end) at least were 
100 feet or more beyond their original positions. 

The destruction and mutilation of members was most 
terrific on the main pier, across which fell the 3,000,000 lbs. 
vertical bent with 4 by to feet four-web vertical posts 
315 feet high on centres with stresses of over 10,000,000 Ibs. 
each. Each post was made in five sections and weighed 
712,000 lbs., exclusive of the top and bottom pin connection 
pieces. They were connected by two massive plate girders 
and three deep lattice girders, all double. The foot of the 
east truss post, with its shoe and the V-shaped special 
lower chord section connected to it, fell on the shore side 
of the pier and formed one leg of a letter N, with the top 
of the other leg resting against and rising a few feet above 
the top of the pier, where it was broken through and sepa- 
rated 20 feet or more from the remainder of the post, which 
formed a letter V on the river side of the pier with the 
vertex under water and the finial, projecting 40 feet above 
the pin. centre, emerging nearly horizontal and pointing 
north-east. A portion of the west truss main post extends 
horizontally across the pier obliquely, from about 1 to 4 feet 
clear of the east side of the west pedestal and 12 or 15 feet 
above the masonry. In the middle of this section two or 
three of the webs are broken through and at one end are 
rolled up close; the remaining one or two webs are con- 
tinuous but very badly shattered and twisted. Beyond this 
place, on both sides of the pier, the lattice bars are destroyed 
and the post webs mashed up together and bent at right 
angles, connecting the horizontal. part of the post: with 
vertical parts on each side of the pier. The wide, thick 
web plates and 8-inch flange angles are shattered, twisted 
and broken, and look like rags. Between the bolsters the 
twisted and torn. steelwork is piled up.in a jagged mass 
about 20 feet high above the bolster tops: In the upper 
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part of the wreckage lie the top chords, still connected, and 
displaced transversely about 8 feet east of their original 
positions. 

Throughout the wreck the eyebars and all connections, 
except those of the lower chords which were subjected to 
shearing conditions in the pits, endured remarkably well, 
but the latticing, even when made with well-rivetted large 
angles, as in the main posts and chords, broke and sheared 
its rivets in many places, failing to develop the compressive 
strength of the webs and allowing them to buckle and twist 
between tieplates where, as a rule, they retained their 
original cross section. It was observed that in most cases 
where plates and angles were sheared it was through the 
rivet holes. In numberless cases very thick plates and 
angles were sheared, twisted, curled and bent at sharp 
angles, and their behaviour and the texture of the fracture 
invariably indicated high-grade steel in which no sign of 
flaw or other defect was anywhere observed. 

That anybody on the bridge should have escaped alive 
is miraculous, when it is considered that the least distance 
any part fell was over 150 feet, and that some of them fell 
over 400 feet, the bulk falling over 150 feet. Notwith- 
standing, eleven of the men who went down with the 
steelwork escaped alive, and will probably recover. from 
their injuries. Two brothers were rivetting at the top of 
post Pr, over 200 feet above the rocky ground; one was 
inside the post and the other inside the transverse strut, 
both holding on rivets. The massive post was bent, 
crumpled and torn to pieces, and. the men escaped. 
Another rivetter who was also holding on inside the lower 
chord near the main pier, more than 50 feet above the 
ground, went down in it and emerged alive. One man on 
top of the main traveller fell with it about 400 feet into the 
water and was rescued; another on -top of the, small 
traveller fell about 250 feet into the water and was also 
rescued. 

@ The Canadian Government has appointed a commission 
composed of Mr. H. Holgate and Mr. Kerry, of Montreal, 
and Professor Galbraith, of Toronto, to investigate the 
accident, and every effort is being made by the Quebec 
Bridge Company and the Phoenix Bridge Company to 
determine the cause of the disaster and fix the responsibility 
where it belongs, regardless of who may be at fault. No 


facts have been concealed, and every facility was extended 
for the examination from which these notes have been 
prepared. 


AN IMAGINARY GRIEVANCE. 


Ir may be remembered that some months back there were 
allegations about the indifference to have specifications for 
heating apparatus properly carried out in two of the Board 
schools of Dundee. During the vacation Mr. Thomas 
Young, a consulting engineer, was commissioned to 
examine and test the installation. The following is his 
report :— 
Ancrum Road School. 


In terms of remit, I again visited this school on June 28, 
1907, and had the whole of the work measured as actually 
carried out by Messrs. A. L. Peacock & Co., heating con- 
tractors, Dundee. The complete measurement amounts to 
864/. 3s. 72d. Of this amount 165/. 13s. 35d. is for extra 
items outside the original heating contract, thus leaving the 
sum of 698/. 10s. 4d. for the heating contract. The quan- 
tities of materials are greatly in excess of what was allowed 
in the original specification, which accounts for the above 
aH With reference to the following complaints :— 

Whether a single or double-pipe system has been 
a —There is no question but that a single-pipe 
system has been installed. 

2. That cast-iron tees, bends and connections have been 
supplied instead of wrought-iron.—The bulk of the tees, 
bends, &c., used are of cast-iron and not wrought-iron, as 
specified. I have priced these at cast-iron rates. 

3. That cheaper radiators than those specified have been 
supplied.—A cheaper and different kind of radiatcr has been 
used in the air ducts or flues... A greater number, however, 
have been installed, which brings up the total price to 
within 1/ of those specified. 

4. That cheaper vaives have been used, and that piping 
supplied is not the specified size.—The valves specified 
have been used as far as possible. Those for controlling 
the radiators in rooms had to be made of a special design, 
and are more costly than those specified. The dimensions 
of piping have been altered to suit the installation. 
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5. That the following items in specification have not 
been supplied :—One Evans power pump, belting, $ h.p. 
Crompton motor, three batteries of sanitary pin radiators.— 
It is true that the above have not been supplied, the architect 
having considered that these were not necessary. The 
sum allowed for these items in the tender was 16/. 5s. 
Should these be required at a future date they would cost 
the Board 53/. 

6. Messrs. Peacock’s tender amounted to 

Deducting the 
pumps, &c. . 


SL 725> ONO 
items not’ supplied, 

; - i TORE TO 
.$708 15 oO 
The heating contract has been completed for the sum of 
698/. 10s. 4d. This amount included a large number of 
items not provided for in the original specification. The 
other items which goto make up the additional 165/. 13s. 32d. 
are :—Hat and coat rails, pegs, copper coils and piping for 
hot water, radiator basis, marble tops, chequered flooring- 
plates, hire of temporary electric motor, &c. 

7. The contract stipulates that the work must be done 
to the entire satisfaction ef the architect. This has been 
done by the acceptance of the work and materials as carried 
out, and further that the Board have already expressed 
themselves satisfied with the architect’s explanations. In 
conclusion I may state that the Board have got a good and 
cheap installation, and that they are only paying for the 
quantity and quality of materials supplied. 


Leaving 


; Harris Academy. 

As instructed I visited this school on Tuesday, June 4, 
and made an examination of the heating installation as 
carried out by Messrs. A. L. Peacock & Co., and remeasure- 
ment prepared by Mr. Langlands, architect. Regarding the 
complaints made, the following summary deals with the 
points raised :— 

1. That a single-pipe system has been erected instead 
of a double-pipe system, specified in schedule.—The 
system as carried out is what is known as the single-pipe 
system, having flow and return mains with single riser to 
each radiator. The actual quantity of piping, valves, &c, 
used in carrying out the work has been charged and paid 
for. 
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2. That the radiators specified have not been supplied: 
—The radiators used cost per square foot of heating surface 
more than those specified. 

3. That ordinary asbestos covering on the mains has 
been used in place of moulded asbestos covering.—Ordinary 
asbestos covering applied in a plastic state has been used 
for covering the piping, instead of the moulded asbestos 
covering specified. This would cost 1d. per square foot 
less than the moulded covering. The plastic covering, so 
fas as efficiency in this installation is concerned, is equal to 
the moulded covering. 

4. That fittings of cast-iron instead of steam quality 
wrought-iron have been supplied.—Wrought-iron piping 
has been used throughout, but cast-iron bends, tees, &c., 
have been used. Although the term “steam quality” is 
mentioned in the specification, no mention is made as to 
whether the steam quality refers to wrought-iron or cast- 
iron. The contractors were therefore entitled to use cast- 
iron connections provided they were of steam quality. These 
cast-iron fittings are universally used on the Continent, in 
America and in this country for similar heating installations. 

5. I enclose new measurement, which brings out the 
total for work done by Messrs. Peacock at 239/ 12s. 4d. 
They have been paid 245/. 13s. 3d. 

6. I consider the Board have got a good installation ata 
low figure, the materials and workmanship being of high- 
class quality. 


A NEW PROTECTIVE COVERING. 


A PAPER was read by Mr. F. J. R. Carulla (Derby) on 
‘A New Blue-black lron Paint as a Protective Covering ” at 
the Iron and Steel Congress at Vienna. 

In the preparation of iron and steel rods for wire- 
drawing and galvanising, as also in the preparation of plates 
for tinning, &c, the iron, he said, is kept for a timeina bath 
of acid to remove the scale. The acid used may be sul- 
phuric acid, when a solution of sulphate of iron (copperas) 
is produced ; or hydrochloric acid may be employed, when 
a solution of chloride of iron is obtained. 

A number of methods have been devised to utilise these 
solutions, and it is the object of this paper to bring before 
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you the one which appears to be the most valuable when 
chloride liquors have to be dealt with. 

The acids named are not absolutely neutralised by the 
use that they are put to, so that the liquors are still active, 
and have to be “killed” before they are subjected to any 
operation for the recovery of the iron and of the acid in 
any form. 

The sulphate “ waste pickle” liquors, as they are termed, 
are killed or neutralised by the addition of scrap, producing 
a neutral solution from which copperas in the solid form is 
obtained, these liquors being one of the main sources of 
this material. When hydrochloric acid is employed, ferrous 
chloride is produced, which is not so tractable a salt as the 
sulphate, owing to its great solubility ; and, besides, the 
demand for it is insignificant when compared with that for 
sulphate. 

The chloride liquors are consequently generally dealt 
with by adding some base, which, combining with the 
chlorine, will precipitate the iron as an oxide, and that 
which naturally suggests itself is lime. This has been 
employed; but the calcium produced being also a very 
soluble and deliquescent substance, with little use for it, 
the process can only be resorted to as a necessity. 

The idea occurred to Dr. C. F. Wulffing, for some time a 
resident in the Swansea tinplate district, that ammonia 
might be employed to effect the precipitation in question, 
seeing that the value of the ammonium chloride is greater 
than that of the ammonia employed. 

The great drawback to such a process naturally is that 
the volatile nature of ammonia requires special attention to 
be given to the apparatus employed, which must necessarily 
be closed, and every possible means of escape of the 
ammonia prevented. Especially is this the case as the 
liquor has to be blown for a considerable period in the 
presence of ammonia, some of which the air carries off, and 
provision has to be made in the plant not to lose this 
ammonia. 

“The necessity for this blowing or oxidation arises from 
the fact that Dr. Wulffing’s main object is to obtain a black 
oxide of iron, which is only produced after long exposure to 
the air blast. This oxide, which is obtained as a beautiful 
blue-black colour, is quite insoluble in water, and when 
passed into the filter-press leaves a clear solution of 


GUARANTEED PURE 


TUNSTALIL’S 
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ammonium chloride, which is evaporated and allowed to 
crystallise.” 

The blue-black precipitate was magnetic and a valuable 
addition to the list of pigments that could be employed with 
advantage for the protection of structural ironwork. 

By similarly treating the chloride liquors with other 
bases a black colour could be obtained, but it was not of 
the extreme fineness possessed by the substances when 
ammonia was employed. It was also necessary to consider 
that absolute chemical purity was unattainable whatever 
method might be employed. If the process was attempted 
with lime, some of this, which was a most undesirable 
impurity, remained behind, the colour produced being 
besides of poor quality. With ammonia, on the other 
hand, the black oxide was left with a trace of a double salt. 
This acted beneficially on the paint, although ammonium 
chloride by itself would not do so. Structures that had 
been painted with this blue-black oxide of iron (boiled 
linseed oil being used in the preparation of the paint) had 
kept fresh, though exposed to the weather, for nearly two 
years, still showing a varnish-like surface. 

The Sharon Chemical Co., Ltd., io whom Dr. Wulffing 


had assigned the English patent, were putting up a plant in 


Derby. 


Tue Birmingham Board of Guardians have received the 
sanction of the Local Government Board for borrowing 
16,594/. for the Guardians’ portion of the cost of erecting 
buildings for epileptic and feeble-minded persons at Mony- 
hull Hall. 


On Saturday it transpired that the Ammonia Soda Com- 
pany intend to erect a large chemical works at Plumbley, 
near Northwich, at an early date. Boring operations for 
brine were successful, and the brine shaft recently com- 
pleted is 7 feet by 7 feet 6 inches and 293 feet deep. It 
is claimed that the brine is abundant, of the best possible 
quality and rises to within 60 feet of the surface. It has 
been tested by a powerful pump and is declared to be 
inexhaustible. The estate has been taken over by the 
above company, and some of the contracts for the works 
have already been let. 
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RIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 
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AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia 3 Welling- 
ton, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 

SouTH AFRIca—Central News Agency, Ltd. 

Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Inder no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

n view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 

staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 


| Correspondents are requested to make their communications 


as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be | 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Bootte (Lancs).—Jan. 31.—The Bootle education com- 
mittee invite designs for a public elementary school for 
1,000 children. Conditions and particulars may be obtained 
from Mr. J. Henry Farmer, town clerk, Town Hall, Bootle. 

Cemars.—Oct. 15.—The Twrc-lyn Rural District Council 
invite plans and specifications for a drainage scheme for 
the village of Cemaes, Anglesey. Competitors are requested 
to state the remuneration required by them for the plans, 
specifications and supervision of the work. Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, clerk, Brynaethwy, Menai Bridge. 

Dover.—Oct. 14.—The committee of the Dover pageant, 
July 27 to August 1, 1908, invite coloured designs for a 
suitable double-royal poster (40 inches by 25 inches). There 
should be some indication of the sea, a ship and Dover as 
the key of England. Prizes of 1o/, 2/2 10s. and 1/ are 
offered. The prize-winning designs will become the abso- 
lute property of the committee. The Secretary, Pageant 
House, Dover. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 14.—The Acton District Council invite 
architects who have been in practice for at least seven 
years to send in to Mr. Wm. Hodson, clerk, 242 High Street, 
Acton, W., before Oct. 14, designs for erection of the pro- 
posed Ceuncil offices, at a cost not exceeding 18,0007. An 
assessor will be appointed, and premiums of 100 guineas, 
50 guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs 
selected by the Council after their consideration of the 
assessor’s award. Particulars can be obtained upon the 
payment of tos. 6d. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALRESFORD.—Oct, 10.—For erection of infirmary and 
other alterations at Alresford Union workhouse, Hants. 
Messrs. Cancellor & Hill, architects, 12 Jewry Street, Win- 
chester. 

AmBLE.—Oct. 15.—For building farmhouse at Amble 
Link farm. Mr. R. G. McInnes, agent, Amble, Northumber- 
Jand. 


ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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Bacur.—Oct. 19.—For reconstruction, widening and 
improvement of the bridge carrying Blackwood Road over 
the river Irwell at Stacksteads. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. W. H. 
Elce, A.M.LC.E., borough engineer, Municipal Buildings, 
Bacup. 

BASSENTHWAITE.—Oct. 9.—For alteration and extension 
of three houses at Castle Hil!, Bassenthwaite, Cumberland. 
Mr. F. O. C. Nash, engineer and surveyor, Cockermouth. 


Ben Ruyppinc.—For erecting and completing a house at 
Ben Rhydding, Yorks. Mr. W. H. Herbert Marten, archi- 
tect, Ilkley. 

BrEVERLEY.—Oct. 15.—For erection of a high school for 
girls in Norwood. Deposit 172 1s. Mr. B. S. Jacobs, 
architect, Lincoln’s Inn Buildings, Bowlalley Lane, Hull. 

BisHor’s STtortTForD.—-Oct. 7.—For repairing and pairit- 
ing cottage at waterworks. The Surveyor, 7 North Street, 
Bishop’s Stortford. 

BraDForD.—Oct. 10.—For extension to laundry in 
Barnard Terrace, Usher Street, also shop fittings to new 
store in Marsh Street, Manchester Road. Mr. Wm. Rycroft, 
architect, Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, Bradford. 

Bripport.—Oct. 21.—For erection of a secondary school 
in St. Andrew’s Road. Mr. F. Cooper, architect, 77 East 
Street, Bridport. 

CANTERBURY.—Oct. 16.—For alterations and extensions 
to city police station in Pound Lane. Mr. Arthur C. Turley, 
A.M.1C.E., city surveyor, Guildhall Street, Canterbury. 

CHOPWELL.— Oct. 10.—For erection of ninety cottages at 
Chopwell, for the Consett Iron Co. Mr. Charles E. Oliver, 
Generat Offices, Consett. 

CLEADoNn.—Oct. 15.—For erection of new Council school 
at Cleadon, Durham. Mr. J. H. Morton, architect, 50 King 
Street, South Shields. 

Consetr.— Oct. 10.—For erection and completion of villa, 
stable, &c., at Blackfyne, Durham. Mr. Thos. H. Murray, 
architect and surveyor, Consett. 

Dea..—For erection of swimming and other baths, con- 
cert hall and bungalows, to cost 10,000/. Under a city 
architect. Apply to Councillor H. Barron, Deal. 

Dus.iin.—Oct. 14.—For construction and erection of a 
steel umbrella platform roof, 132 feet by 21 feet 6 inches, 
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at their Clones station, also_for supplying and delivering at 
Drogheda station twenty steel cross girders, weighing rather 
less ~ than one ton each, for the Great Northern Railway 
Company (Ireland). Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, 

Amiens Street, Dublin. 


Dus.in.— Oct. 22.—For the superstructure of the college 
in Upper Merrion Street, and for erection of workshops 
adjoining. Deposit 5/ 5s. The Secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. | 


Ham.—Oct. 21.—For erection of a board-room and stable. 
and cart-shed at Ham, Surrey. Mr. H. J. Turner, surveyor, 
Malthouse Cottage, Ham Common. | 


Hantey.—Oct. 7.—For following works, for the Corpora* 
tion :—(1) Etruria Park, shelter and conveniences; (2) 
Northwood Park, shelter and -conveniences. Mr. Joseph 
Lobley, borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Hanley. | 


IRELAND.—Oct. 14.—For building a dispensary residence 
and dispensary at Anamoe, for the guardians of Rathdrum 
Union. Mr. George T. Moore, C.E., 1 and 2 Foster Place, 
College Green, Dublin. 

KEIGHLEY.—Oct. 11.—For erection of public urinals in 
Lord Street. Mr. Walter Fowlds, borough engineer. 


LancasTER.—Oct. 10.—For mason, joiner, plumber, 
slater and plasterer and painter’s work required in erection 
of an entrance lodge at the Scotforth cemetery. Mr. J. C. 
Mount, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Lancaster. 


Lreps.—Oct. 7.—For supplying and fixing library fittings 
at Central Library and Brownhill Council school. Mr. W.T. 
Lancashire, city engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. | 


Lriston.—Oct. 26.—For erection of a higher elementary 
Council school and cookery, laundry and manual instruction 
special subjects centres at Leiston, East Suffolk. Deposit 2/. 
The Education Committee, County Hall, Ipswich. 


Lonpon.—Oct. 8.—For erection of two small bath-rooms 
at the workhouse, Bridport Road, Edmonton, N. Mr. Stuart 
Hill, architect, 106 Cannon Street, nC: 

Lonpon.—Oct. 8.—For erection of a tramways electricity 
sub-station at Lewisham, S.E., for the London County 
Council. The Highways Section of the Architect’s Depart- 
ment, 13 Charing Cross, S.W. a 
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Lonpon.—Oct. 9.—For erection of a school for mentally 
and physically defective children at Pound Lane, Willesden 
Green, N.W. Deposit 37. 3s. Mr. G.E. T. Laurence, archi- 
tect, 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 16.— For erection of pumping station 
(exclusive of engine work) and works contingent thereto, 
in connection with the drainage of White Hall Estate. 
Deposit 2. Mr. C. J. Jenkin, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor, Church 
End, Finchley, N. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 15.— For enlargement of County Court 
at Bloomsbury, W.C. Deposit 14. 1s. Mr. H. N. Hawks, 
1S.0., H.M. Office of Works, &c., Westminster, S.W. 

MancHESTER.—Oct. 14.—For erection of infants’ school 
and additions and alterations to existing Ardwick Municipal 
school, Hyde Road. Deposit 2/. 2s. The Education Offices, 
Deansgate, Manchester. 

Marcu.—For new abutments and repairs to bridge over 
Middle Level main drain near its junction with the river 
‘Ouse. Mr. Alfred Lunn, C.E., Middle Level Offices, Cambs. 

MexsBorouGH.—Oct. 7.—For whole or part tenders in 
erection and completion of a dual secondary school for 346 
at Mexborough, near Rotherham. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. J. E. 

Knight, architect, 33 College Street, Rotherham. 

Newtyn.— Oct. 5.—For construction of a block of offices 
on a site adjoining the harbour at Newlyn, Cornwall, for 
the Newlyn Pier and Harbour Commissioners. Deposit 
ii 2s. Mr. W. T. Douglas, M.I.C.E., 15 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

PenstrAzE Moors.—Oct. 15.—For erection of a farm- 
house at Penstraze Moors, Cornwall. Mr. Leonard Winn, 
architect and surveyor, 27 Boscawen Street, Truro. 

PenzAnce.—Oct. 12.—For construction of new floor for 
bandstand in Morrab Gardens. Mr. Frank Latham, 
M.LC.E.I., Public Buildings. 

PortsmoutH.—Oct. 7.—For erecting, completing and 
maintaining in thorough repair for six months from com- 

pletion four new villa blocks and other works in connection 
therewith at the lunatic asylum, Milton, in the borough of 
Portsmouth. Deposit 3/. 3s. Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, 
architects, Prudential Buildings, Portsmouth. 

PortsmoutTH.—Oct. 21.—For erecting, completing and 
Maintaining in thorough repair for twelve months a concert 
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UX 
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pavilion, bars and tea-rooms, shelter pavilion, entrance 
buildings, kiosks and canopy at the South Parade pier, and 
the widening of the present pier, including all foundations, 
piling, lattice girders and other works at the South Parade 
pier, for the Town Council. Deposit 3/ 3s. Mr. G. E, 
Smith, architect, 145 Victoria Road North, Southsea, Ports- 
mouth. 

RapDcLIFFE.—Oct. 7.—For erection of 16 houses (in two 
tenders) in Old Turk’s Road, Lever and Clyde streets. The 
Radcliffe and Pilkington Co-operative Society’s Board-room, 
Sion Street, Radcliffe, Lancs. 

SaLtasH, &c.—Oct. 8.—For erection of footbridges (in 
steel and iron) at Saltash, Gwinear Road and Pewsey 
stations, for the Great Western Railway Company. The 
Engineer, Paddington Station. 

Saxton.— Oct. 9.—For pointing to masonry (exterior and 
interior), opening-out and altering roof, and other work at 
Saxton Church, near Tadcaster (Church Fenton station). 
Messrs. R. Lotthouse & Sons, architects, Middlesbrough. 

SCAMMONDEN.—Oct. 7.—For erection of a branch store, 
butcher’s shop and dwelling-house at Pole Moor, Scam- 
monden, Huddersfield. Mr. J. Berry, architect and surveyor, 
3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 

ScoTLanp.—Oct. 8.—For mason, joiner, plumber, slater, 
plasterer and cementer’s work required in connection with 
additions to Station-hotel, Morar. Messrs. L. & J. Falconer, 
architects, Fort William. 

SCUNTHORPE. — Oct. 17. For erection of Primitive 
Methodist church and schools, Frodingham Road, Scun- 
thorpe, Lincs. Mr. Hy. Harper, architect, 54 Long Row, 
Nottingham. 

SEVENOAKS.—Oct. 16.—For heating Union workhouse by 
low-pressure hot-water system, and erection of boiler-house 
and chimney, &c. Mr. George F. Carnell, clerk to the 
Guardians, 130 High Street, Sevenoaks. 

SHELFIELD AND SHortT HeEatu (Starrs).—Oct. 12.—For 
proposed infants’ Council school, to accommodate 220 chil- 
dren, at Shelfield, near Walsall, and slight alterations to 
existing school, and a new Council school, to accommodate 
276 children, at Short Heath, near Wolverhampton. 
Deposit 1/, 1s. in each case. Mr. Graham Balfour, director 
of education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 
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STEEPLE Lancrorp.—Oct. 14.—For alterations and 
repairs to the East End inn, Steeple Langford, Wilts. 
Messrs. John Harding & Son, architects and surveyors, 
58 High Street, Salisbury. 

SLAITHWAITE.—Oct. 10.—For various. works except car- 
penter and joiner) required in erection of four dwelling- 
houses at Lower Rotcher, Slaithwaite, Yorks. Mr. Arthur 
Shaw, architect, Golcar. 

WAKEFIELD.—Oct. 10.—For making alterations and addi- 
tions at the workhouse, Park Lane. Messrs. Simpson & 


Firth, architects and surveyors, Southgate Chambers, Wake- | 


field. 

Wates.—For erection of 250 cottages, for the Cymmer 
Glyncorrwg building club. The London, Provincial, South 
Wales and Continental Engineering and Drawing Office, 
159 Cathedral Road, Cardiff. 

Wates.—-Oct. 7.—For erection of additional premises at 
New Tredegar, also alteration and addition to property at 
Bargoed. The Committee, Co-operative Society, 54 and 56 
Commercial Street, New Tredegar, Mon. 

Wates.— Oct. 8.—For erection of twenty or more dwel- 
ling-houses at Bedlinog. Messrs. Jones & Howard, archi- 
tects aud surveyors, Station Road, Nelson, via Cardiff. 


Wa_es.—Oct. 9.—For erection of cookery and laundry- : 


rooms, physical laboratory, classroom, &c., for the Managers 
of the Tasker’s Endowed Girls’ School, Haverfordwest. 
Messrs. D. Edward Thomas & Son, architects, 17 Victoria 
Place, Haverfordwest. 

Wates.—Oct. 10.—For erection of a lodge, also stable 
buildings and motor-house, near Llanishen. Mr. G. E. 
Halliday, architect, 19 Castle Street, Cardiff. 

Wa tes.— Oct. 11.—For erection of additions and altera- 
tions to the Gwalia hotel, Llandrindod Wells. Deposit 
34. 3s. Mr. Alfred Swash, F.R.I.B.A., Midland Bank 
Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

Wates.—Oct. 11.—For erection of a swimming-bath, 
hall to seat 1,500, institute and library at Ferndale. Deposit 
34. 3s. Mr. T. E. Richards, architect, Market Square Cham- 
bers, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—Oct. 12.—For erection of fifty or more houses 
at Tonmawr. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect and surveyor, 
Neath. 
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The Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, Ltd., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND), 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


(LIMITED) 


L THOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially fcr Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


: Leather, 1s. 
Under Royal Patronage. 


GALVANIZED 
WROT. TUBES IRON ROOFING 
for Gas, Water and Steam. and all necessary Fittings. 
6,000 LARGE ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 


JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 


Te Architects, ‘Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


‘Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
-’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free, 
WwW. EF. STANLEY & Cco., Ltd... 
13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “‘ Tribrach, London.” 


et aes TesWatts LontenY 
ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Alsc PRESSED Smooth-faced{ | Trade Mark: 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE GO. LTD: 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Reofng Tiles Supplied by us ov. 
er @ quarter of 
&re a8 good now ag when first fixed. tating Ale ' 


Snstant Despatch. 
GALVANIZED 


Wa es.—Oct. 14.—For erection of fifty houses or there 
abouts at Coed Ely, Tonyrefail. Mr. Arthur Lloyd Thomas 
architect and surveyor, Church Street Chambers, Ponty 
pridd. 

Wates.—Oct. 14.—For erection of .a school, school 
master’s house, offices, workshops and cottages in the Ela; 
Valley, near Rhayader, Radnorshire, for the Birminghan 
Water Committee. Deposit 54 Mr. Herbert T. Buckland 
architect, Norwich Union Chambers, Congreve Street: 
Birmingham. | 

WateEs.—Oct. 19.—For proposed Council school a 
Rhiw-Syr-Dafydd, near Blackwood, Mon, to accommodati 
300 children. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect 
Abercarn. 

WarrinctTon. — Oct. 11.—For works for the Boltoi! 
Council school, Latchford, viz. :—(a) Heating installation by 
low-pressure hot-water pipes; (4) ventilators; (c) lavatory 
fittings ; (d) railings, gates, &c. ; (e) grates, ranges, Leaming 
ton bars, &c. ; (f) tiled dadoes ; (g) cloak-room fittings 
(h) screen, table and platform; and (2) small hand hoist 
Messrs. J. E. Wright, Garnett & Wright, architects, 45 Sanke: 


| Street, Warrington. 


WENTBRIDGE.—Oct. 7.—For erection and completion o 
a mixed school. Messrs. Tennant & Collins, architects ani 
surveyors, Pontefract and at Barnsley. 

WINDERMERE.— Oct. 9.—For building a residence on th 
Rayrigg estate. Mr. John Stalker, architect and sanitar 
engineer, 57 Highgate, Kendal. 


| 
| 


Wooppripce.—Oct. 12.—For erection of a Counci 
school and special subjects centre at Woodbridge, Eas 
Suffolk. Deposit 2, Mr. Jno. S. Corder, architect, Towe 
Street, Ipswich. 


Tue Earl of Mansfield is having his mansion at Kei 
Wood, adjoining Hampstead Heath, lighted by electricity 
A contract has been entered into with the Hampstea 
Borough Council for the purpose, and electricians ar 
engaged on the installation, which is said to be one of thi 
largest ever undertaken in connection with a private resi 
dence in or near London. In this case the electric light i) 


directly to supersede the use of wax candles. 
- 


Glazed 
Brick: 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds, 


To keep out Damp and Water the use 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtaii¢ 
from the material and workmanship of | 


French Asphalte C 


LIMITED, 
i 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Ratuwax (Hast Bnd), 
CorsHam Down QUARRY (Entrance from 


BATH FREESTONE’. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply ! 
sound and fine Building Stones on Bote 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executecs, 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. Sum 
ried Stone for Winter use. 

All Jetters to. be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sone OwneR, 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wis 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIR 


vl 
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TENDERS. BISLEY. 


For erection of clubhouse at Camp. Mr. C. E. Lancaster 


ee 


ALDEBURGH. PARKINSON, Nae 44 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
For drainage of marshland. Mr. Tuos. MILteEr, engineer, Underwood . , : S201 Fa; O 
Ipswich. Smith . : A * ; ; 3 OR aso, to ema 
Double. ; : ; : ; é £428 16) 3 Minter . : 5 ’ . : : wAOb7, oO, O 
Manders : : : : J i eee Fry f f : ; : : : Eales OO 
Shelbourne & Cou. 4 : 2 ; ee hey Aer a Cheeseman . k : : : ‘ ed £03,015 0 
Bennett 5 : ; : ; ; . 2,490 0-0 Heylett & Hammond . : : ‘ S207 OO 
Fasey & Son : : 4 : , 2 AS TELE SIO Greenfield. ’ : : ‘ . yea 2ho Or. O 
mil é& Co. . : ; , 2.38020 +d Ellis. A ; , ‘ d A Wie aoe 
PARKINSON, Peterborough (accepted) ; on, 2.2 ATO © Wallis & Bennett : : : : EA OTOL O 7. O 
Gammon . ; 4 ‘ 2 i O75 OIC 
Johnson & Co... 2 J ; ? . £0365) 0:90 
BARKING. Glendinning. ; : : ; ». 1-3;999:)70°0 
For the construction of 245 lineal yards of 15-inch diameter oats s Cannon k ; ; : ; ie One 
patent jointed stoneware pipe sewer and 245 lineal yards Chick, Ca AG ag : ; : ; } ee et Oh 
of 15-inch diameter stoneware pipe surface-water D igi gifts cabins eee ; ; tee D ae 
rowley. & Cor), : : : : « 93,799" ord 


drain. Mr. C. F. Dawson, surveyor. 
Hassall’s Pipes. Button’s Pipes. 


Bell & Sons. ‘ . - 4567 ono. £3567,00070 
Hewett & Sons : i 509 0 O 580, Ouro 
Parsons & Parsons . : SOLO LO eh (ond) BOOTLE. 
Wilson & Border . : ae AgRe Oyo 310 o o| For construction of a concrete sewer and pipe sewer. Mr. 
Anderson : ‘ : ehOO? ONO ASSu~ GL+O B. J. WoLFENDEN, borough engineer and surveyor. 
D. T. Jackson . . : + rASSio..o 488 0 oO Orrell Brook (concrete) sewer. 
Burrill. . : J/ 470.0 0 470 0 0 Annakin. ; : ; : : £2, 3208 Oe 
Willis & Powis A : ~;-46T 0-0 461 0 Oo Jackson pe ely Oe Ee go 
W. J. Jackson . 447, 0 O 447 0 0 Chadwick 2.257 59 5 
TayLor, Chadwell Heath (ac- Balmer. L,O7dUrsees 
REE vee, AST? OO" + ABT .0.-0 Marr 5 RS PMG T I 5. Soe Mle PAL TORE | 
Galense: é 52177301 TOL O 
MACDONALD, Westminster Garcephed) 1,692 11 8 
BRIGHTON, Alexandra Drive (pipe) sewer. 
For painting parochial cffices, Prince’s Street. Chadwick . : ; ; 3 ; ne LOOs tet EE 
*Olliver . F ; j : i : £450 oo Owen . P 3 : ‘ : ‘ Mt wee yao 
Brown & Sons : ; ; s : 289 0 Oo Marr . : . : : : a EEE oS kO 
Fisher . ; : : ; : BME 2s -O Annakin : : ; 3 : : ree eae Th et 
Olliver & Son : ; F : ; fey Neal = in 8) Jackson : ; . 3 : ; oo ae 4s eae Rew) 
Hockley & Co. : ; ; : 4 ase) eho Ege) Balmer. : : Jog er Ah ets 
Bostel Bros. . : : : ‘ : EL yet hedge, MACDONALD, Westminster (accepted) . ee ACNS IL 2 a6 4 
OmnO Gale 3% : : - : : : A ApH ay Gx ax xe: 


Gates & Sons. : ; ; : ; LO i 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & ats Bit FARRINGDON ROAD, 
5 ss , | <Gnewin) London.’ LON NDON Telephone 274 Holborn: 


Telegrams, 


' For the effectual Protection and Preserva- 

= tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 

y Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 

= = Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished, 
, Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free, 


wondon Agents— ™ Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


ee erooved Wall Paper Co» JOHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., Minster mills, READING. 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


BATH & PORTLAND 
pale ee es OWNERS. 


, 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD. ai and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
; , PORTLAND, 
2. BATH. re ee, RON EPO 
© be obt 2! Py ate, a G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, 

° L&SWR., NINE ELMS Sw. | 
LIVERPOOL. OCG} flu oN 152 GROSVENOR RS, PIMICO:.. 
fee +O IMPERIAL BUILDINGS,J/ for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING MANCHESTER 
y EXCHANGE ST EAST. ADEA De cis sea bia pes Che TRAFFORD PARK. >) 
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SUPPLEMENT 
i ait eae Te eee MSMR VLOG Soa as or 
EASTLEIGH. © FRINTON-ON-SEA—continued. 
For laying sewers. Mr. W. WALLACE GANDY, engineer. Underground sanitary convenience. 
Longmead sewer. Moran & Son , ; ; : - | £898:.48me 
Douglas . : : ; : - . > A822 5e0 00 Bell & Sons. ; : j ; : : 843 16 7 
Dyett 5 . . - 792 9 8 Edwards & Co. . : ; e : : 795 9 7 
Osman, Southampton (accepted ) : , O42 Gag | Cauler’. ; ; : é : : . 723 ome 
High Street sewer. Everett & Sons . : 5 : ; - ». 692 Sorts 
Waterhouse & Richards. 5 ; é 1 . 7OOoTA 3 Jones . ; : ; , acta ‘ 646 0 o 
Osman . ; : : 4 : + ROGBERa 3 Parel ay. 620 -7 ie 
Dyett . : O58) 02/0 Saunders, Dovercourt ( provisionally accepted ). §86 11 gy 
Douctas, Southampton (accepted) . : 0-497 pmo _ GRIMSBY. 
For drainage of Humberstone Avenue. Messrs. BentLey & 
ENFIELD. Hatt, engineers, Grimsby. 
For making-up Ferndale Road... Mr. Ricuarp Coxuns,| Wilkinson. Nal (+ Blase 
surveyor. Gilbert . : : ‘ : , ; - 359) Tyee 
Wallace & Inns. k ; ; ; . £889 0 oO Mason . 2 : : ; . : 352 Ogee 
Adams . i : : : , ; J S0G12ON oO Kirton. : : ; . : -. 337 oa 
Fry Bros. z ; ‘ i : LAB Too ane ee Allison. : : ° » 205° ae 
Genie : : : ; . 768 0 0 Fotherby and Ss Lime Co. ; : . 204° 3am 
Bell & Son 20 (08.07 3g Pre eae 8 gee Sh mo Mio ane eal solt reas, 
Dykes. . : : : i e680 Fines. ; : ‘ ; : : ‘ - 291-18 Tg 
Jennings & Grenfell Se 67k. 0) - Browns. eee 
Betts, Enfield Highway (accepted) . : eS ee 10 WHITE, Comite (accepted Jey ; ; 277 TOome 
HASLEMERE. 
For erection of house. Messrs. F. J. Hopcson & W. 
FRINTON-ON-SEA. SymmMonps, architects, Guildford. 
For sewering and forming a carriageway in Pole Barn Lane. Holder & San ; : : be aT L715 Ouse 
Mr. E. M. Bare, surveyor. Smith: 000. 01. 2 Se 
Rayner ; ; : ‘ : ; . £3,380. 0 oO Deacon & Son ; 4 , : 2 « 5625) Ome 
Howes. ; : : : : 3,105 45 10 Bry. . . : . . - 625 0 0 
Griffiths & re . : 2 ; ; . 2,834 14 6 Haslemere Builders : 620 0 oO. 
Fry Bros. . P ; ; ‘ ; 2 Ne Son rts Dovucuton, Haslemere (provisionally accepted ) 565 0 oOo 
Wood & Sons. ; : : 4 625702 oO Ticehurst . . . . - 500 “Oe 
Moran & Son, ; : , 22 /OTM se Gio Madgwick. . - 484 16 0 
Wilson, Border & Co. . ; : : a5 QSs15 IO HYTHE (KENT), 
Everett & Sons . ; : ‘ : - 2,572 © o| For erection of house. Mr. T. Wa tis, architect, 1464 Ward- 
Bell & Sons. : ; : 5 5 . 2,498: “48 robe Chambers, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.G 
Wimpey & Co. . : : : : SRN) 3077) GeO OO Scott ‘Bros;= { ; : : ‘ ‘ . £2,130 0 0 
Edwards & Co. . ‘ ; : ‘ . Sha 3A cue Phelps . ; . : é : « « 15074 Oana 
Killingback & Co. 4 : ; ; C22 TAO tT Jeal. : ; : : 3 ‘ - 1,790 Oye 
Saunders ‘ ‘ 012,245), Ou Lewis & Sons. ; - 15730: Oe 
Farr, Frinton-on- Sea (accepted) . : S222 7 OO GrRAyYLinG, Folkestone (accepted) | : - 1,617 SOuae 


HOT WATER HEATING. 
‘s HORNET ” Rapid Circulation Systen 


(REGISTERED). A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATING 
PERFECT REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE AND SLUGGISH APPARATUS. 


E. OLDROYD & CO., LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, LEEDS 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. ainsi H00R) 


ee 
Expert in Photography con 
nected with LIGHT AND AIR 
RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIDA 


Wrchitectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &. 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. Telephone: 327 Batterses. 
nee oomeesasenseeniwnee  e 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LLANDAFF. 
For roads, sewers and detached villa on the Llandaff House 


Estate. Mr. W. H. D. Capte, architect, Cardiff. 
Villa. 
Shepton & Sons . HAY, 335u.05°0 
Evans . > VT; 2504.02. .0 
Turner & Sons NZ65 0 FO 
Allen & Sons 1,2370.071.0 
Bevan . 072 Om O 
Williams 1,145 0 O 
Symons & Co. 1,124 18 6 
Davies . ; T1284) Om O 
Maggs & Co. I,102 18 o 
Morgan : SUR Aol-von ae” Mo, 
Pye, PARKINSON & Co, “Swansea (accepted ) , 982 16 I0 
Roads and sewers. 
Symons & Co. 4200 Guo 
Allen & Sons. 357) Oe..O 
Turner & Sons SPE O nO 
Evans , 360 0 0 
Maggs & Co. . 24257105 .0 
Morgan phic te Wilek®) 
Williams 30717040 
Bevan : : i ‘ 3p3007"O) 5 O 
Pye, Parkinson & Co. d : : : ay Owain O 
Barnes, Chaplain & Co. . : 5 244~1O +O 
Mackay & Davies, Cardiff (accepted ) ; We 270780240 


LLANHILLETH (MON), 


For erecting parish church. Mr. E. A. Jonnson, architect, 
Abergavenny. 
Bevan, Penarth (accepted ) 


LONDON. 


For internal alterations, cleaning, painting, repairs, &c., at 
No. 11 Ampthill Square, N.W., and for cleaning fronts 


ma. 500) 0. 0 


Nos. 1o and 11 Ampthill Square, for St. Pancras 
Guardians. 
Alternative 
Tender. 
Huitt Bros... He400 Om O122,550.-0 0 
Markham & Markham 25y 0 90 289 0 O 


LONDON—continued. 


For making-up and paving part of Elborough Street, 
Wandsworth. 


Griffiths & Co. : 41372 Iss 
Chittenden & Simmons 1,2506.9 7-7 
Hoffman. : Pigz 0:16 
Kavanagh & Co. . 1,187 °o oO 
Pearce . 3 1,130 0 Oo 
Wheeler 1,128 0 oO 
Parry & Co.. 1.00500. Ou-.O 
Etheridge 1,090.7 10 
Fry Bros. 1,089 16 4 
Mowlem & Co. 1,087 0 0 
Dykes . eso ah ay 
Lane T,0758.0 7.0 
Iles : 1,068 5 8 
Potter & Co. (accepted ) 1,006 18 II 


For alterations and additions, Theobald’s Road, W.C., for 
the Daimler Motor Company. Messrs. Brrant & Son, 
surveyors, 200 Kennington Park Road, S.E. 

F..& F. H. Higgs. ‘ PAF BIT Of 10 
Patman & Fotheringham Epic te Orr O 
Marsland & Son . 1,080 °o oO 


MIDSOMER NORTON. 


For erection of house. Mr. R. C. Austin, architect, 37 Old 
Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Bartlett 40s 700s ORO 
Berrys 7 A22 a OPO 
Pollard 7,376 2 O= 10 
Moore . 72262 330 210 
Drew : 7.3290, 0 =0 
Bromage & Evans 6,987 0° o 
Gandle. & Sons 6.931" 0.6 
Tovey... Ss xap ge te vete: 
Merrick 6,892 0 oO 
Parnell : 0;7375105,0 
Long & Son, Bath (recommended ) 6,437 §.0- o 
Carden & Co. ; Y 6,306 o o 


BRATT, COLBRAN « Co. 


10 Mortimer St., London, W. 
eT HES: 
"HEAPED’ FIRE 
(BRATT’S PATENT) 


FIREPLACES FOR MANSION OR COTTACE. 
SAFEST AND BEST. 


Simple, Economical, Labour Saving. 
HIGHEST AWARD FOR FIREGRATES, 
— SANITARY EXHIBITION, 1905. — 

May be seen in action in our Showrooms. 


Bratt, Colbran & Go.‘°tertiner 


London, W. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
419/. PER ANNUM. 


aS 


NEWELS, BALUSTERS, 
HANDRAILS. 


_ TURNERY AND MOULDINGS 


of every description. 


Write for Price List . . 
YOUNG, 

1, 3, and 5 Virginia Road, 
Bethnal Green, 


LONDON, E. 


See Exhibit at the Garden City 
Exhibition, Letehworth. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES The 


FOUNDED 1823 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE GRIP 


MAKE THE BEST 
AND CHEAPES) 
ROOF OF THE DAY 


For full descrip. 
tive Catalogue,ade 
dress the Patentee 


Edinburgh 
Life: canary 


ONE of the OLDEST of the LIFE OFFICES, 
transacting LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOW- 
MENT, and ANNUITY Business alone — 
without Fire, Marine, or other risks—which 
affords the Additional Security of a Sub- 
stantial Capital (£500,000) besides A LARGE 
AND INCREASING ACCUMULATED ASSUR- 
ANCE AND ANNUITY FUND which now exceeds 


£4,125,000. 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
UNDOUBTED SECURITY 


The NEXT INVESTIGATION and ACTUARIAL 
VALUATION with relative DIVISION OF 
PROFITS will be made as at 31st DEG. 1907. 


Manager and Actuary 
ARCHIBALD HEWAT, P.F.A. Pot eACg 


HEAD OFFICE 


22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office 
11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
West End—166 PICCADILLY, W. 
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MOULTON. 

For heating of church. 

Haden & Sons 

Spry ; 

Wood & Co. 

Crittall & Co. . : 

Longbottom & Co. . 

Dinning & Cooke . 

Rowlett . : 

Rosser & Russell 

Hope & Sons . 

Spencer . 

Smith & Co. . 

Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins 

Musgrave 5 : 

Stott & Co. 

Pearce & Sons 

Ward ga 

Truswell & Co. : 

SHEEN & WELLS, Shiemeld (accepted) 

Cook & Sons . 


Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co, 


SCUNTHORPE. 


For erection of higher elementary school and pupil-teachers’ 
Messrs. SCORER & GAMBLE, architects, Lincoln. 


centre. 
Houston & Son . 
Jarvis & Sons 
Salmon & Co. 
Eastwood & Sons 
Sprokes & Sons : 
Sattinson & Sons: .:¢. 
Thompson. 
Cuthbert 
Moss & Sons. 
PARKER & SON, Boston Caceonre ¥ 


SKELTON-IN-CLEVELAND. 
For ereciion of workmen’s club in Airy Hill Road.. 


Ridsdale . 

Calvert 

Cook 

HAaAswELt, Guisborough (accepted ye 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


For erection of shelters, Southchurch beach: Mr. E. ii 
£250 Oo oO ELrorD, borough engineer. 
ZO Dh O ; Wood. Concrete, 
199 19 9 Riley < ta 195 
197 10 O Lisles & Sons 175 185 
190 0 0 Stimpson & Chambers 13% 165 
189 cL5inO Guiver 5 ; 131 166 
168 (15h 20 Wrinch & Sons. 125 185 
167 0 0 Harbrow 118 134 
163 0 0 MacManus 107 114 
161 10 oO F. & E. Davey 105 115 
156 10 0 Radford & Greaves 105 115 
152 15 0 Elvy & Sons 97 1I4 
149 10 oO F. Davey “as 93 98 
140.040 FLAXMAN, Southend- on- Cen (accepted ) ere AE “84 
147: 10: +O Parham, Ltd. : : : 5 75 Ig 
LAs! FOGuo 
140 10 O 
139 90 0 STANSTED. 
136 © ©] For construction of septic tank and filter-bed with dis- 
Py tec g a- tributors. Mr. E. T. Wart, Bee 
Streeter & Co. £917 17 ong 
Muirhead & Co. 895 0 Oo 
Parkinson 847°> One 
Bell & Sons 816 0 oO 
£12,250 0 O Read 
794.9 0 
nas peed Jackson . 699 19 9 
PB Ge 3 FRENCH, Buckhurst Hill (accepted). 690 0 Oo 
T1600 42071,,0 
Bees e . SUTTON COLDFIELD. 
10,8 40 o o/| For new road on the Cottage estate. Messrs. Marston & 
10,484 0 0 Marston, engineers. 
10,106 0 Oo White, jun. £2,770. 2m 
Trentham : : .) 2,677 Touma 
Sutherland & Thorpe ; 2,506 2 Oa 
C. Holloway ¢ 2,3472° Oa 
“L750 -O200 Carroll, Lewis & Martin 2,206) ‘GA"a 
T1O #90 uO Atkins . 2,116 See 
62640 40 H. Hotioway, Wolverhampton (accepted) ; 2,097. 0 “ome 
621 16" +0 Engineer’s estimate : : 2,101 2OG 


Ail 


acai 


fae 
kA | 


oO, 
Berets 
ail 
SORNAMENTA L (RONWORK 


of all kinds. 


iar eee & CO, 
pp 3°Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers 
; 56 Luocate Hitt , LONDON .E Cc. 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. | 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. 


Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 
H. E. GAZE, Ltd. Street, W. 


14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
GOWER STREET STATIUN, LONDON. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


’ MITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of fapeowse 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING: 
CONDUCTORS, 


jae Gresham Works, 


"| NOTTINGHAM, 
ill ‘ DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


\ Chimney Columns 
i Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
i. | and Repaired. No stop- 

page of Works required, 


{Ii . ° @| 

i Colliery Signals ,, 4Ad 
= AND na 4 
0 Electric Bells 
Supplied and Fixed, 


Estimates Free. & 
Distance no object. 


= 
= 


f Telegrams, 

ii *Blackburn, Nottingham.! 
| Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 


Late 16 Se | 


za » ‘ 
é AATIONAL TELEPHONE tt? 25, 


| WORKERS IN ALL METALS | 
AKCHITECTOKAL s ECCLESIASTICAL 


Be StArfORDSHIRE. 


SOLICIT YOUR ENQUIRIES. 


porn 
SOUT GTN 
ic co 


AILIFTS 


R. MIDDLETON 
HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENGINEER, 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds 


OODES: LIEBER, A.3.0., 4rH EDITION. ~ 
Telegraphic Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 


| | Celephone No. 214, 


London Agent— 
C. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C- 
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- TEIGNMOUTH. Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, of Leeds and Newcastle-on- 
For erection and equipment of public lavatories. Mr. C. F. | Tyne, have received instructions to make and fix a large 
GETTING, Surveyor. Cambridge quarter-chime clock for the Abbey Church, 
feanin . A a ; ; ; i ; . £1,320 o o| Monkton Priors, Pembrokeshire, South Wales. 
ennings, Ltd. . ; ; 3 : ; 3 ; 
Coles 3 é é : ‘ ao e 6 Messrs. Ortzmann & Co., Lrp., have supplied the whole 
Wilki Ss ; ‘ mae RAE 9 | of the stage furnishing for the series of French plays at the 
ilkins & Sons . : : 5 : Gl iZAg. LAO) | 5 : 
Prencis ‘ ; ; q 1188 ~ | New Royalty Theatre for the season which commenced on 
Piarshall : ; A ik 5 5 | the 2nd inst. The scenes will sustain comparison with the 
arsha : , : i 3 4 A MaAamo . f . 
Brake, Plymouth (accepted ) . 4 : ive Ozer Oi | setting of the Paris theatres. 
THORNHILL (NEAR DEWSBURY). Tue De Laitte Gas Machine Syndicate, Ltd., of 117 
' es f bide f 5 Middlesex Street, London, E., have within the past fortnight 
a er c —o ) ieee i Faire aah supplied large De Laitte machines both for the Lancashire 
ICKERSGILL & Sons, Ossett, Yorks, builders, and Yorkshire Railway and the Bombay and Baroda 


&e. (accepted ) 


. . . 41,124 19 re) Rail 
Brownlie & Murray, Glasgow, structural ailways. 


Unper the direction of Messrs. Greenhalgh & Brock- 


engineers . 5 : : ; ; ; 620 0 oO ene irate: Sauces S hee’ Boyle? uataral 
ank, architects, Southend-on-Sea, the oyle” natura 
; TOTTENHAM. system of ventilation, embracing the latest patent * air- 
For erection of bottling stores. Mr. H. Seymour Coucnman, | pump” ventilators, has been applied to the Bournemouth 
architect, 522 High Road, Tottenham. Park Road schools, Southend-on-Sea. 
Cubitt & Co. : . : ; : 1 AIO,279%7 O%.0 . ) 
Brewin Bios & Co... : ; 216242 Ob <0 Tue whole of the stonework for St. Simon’s Church, 
Hawkey & Oldman . SR o6son Oko Plymouth, was prepared in the masons’ shops of the Bath 
Lascelles & Co.. ; ; - ; : 9,187 Batt Stone Firms, Ltd. — It is built of St. Aldhelm Box-ground 
Rerinitchael ; ; 8.997 0 o | Stone for the outside, Monk’s Park for the interior and 
Ge armuir& Sons , ’ 8,955 oo | coMmerit for the columns. The architect 1s Mr. Harbottle 
Patman & Fotheringham . 8,873 sepes Reed, of Exeter, and the builders Messrs. Pethick Bros., of 
Rowley . 4 fi ? : p 4 B}8EO0 ro. 40 Plymouth. 
Porter. . . . . . . iM. S,8897 40%) 0 “ Business Macnets” is the title of a new catalogue 
Lawrence & Son F ; F ; . 8,469 © © | issued by Parnall & Sons, Ltd. Bristol. This is a well- 
PRICE (accepted) . : : : ; . 8,337. 0 © | known house as manufacturers of shop fronts and fittings, 


—— weighing apparatus and general trade utensils, but the 
TRADE NOTES. present catalogue is devoted to illustrations of illuminated 
signs and other advertising novelties calculated to arrest 


Tue contract for the entire warming, ventilation, hot and : ; : 
attention and bring trade. Copies can be had free on 


cold-water supplies and fire mains for the extensions to the she : : : 5 : 
Staffordshire county asylum, near Leek, has been placed in application from either their registered offices in Bristol, 
the hands of the Brightside Foundry and Engineering Com- their London offices, 10 Rood Lane, E.C., or from their 
pany, Ltd., of Sheffield and London. Swansea address, 12 Alexandra Road. 

A BOOKLET, which is a typographical gem and worth pre- In confirmation of our remarks last week concerning 
serving for its execution, has been issued by Messrs. Robert | the excellence of the ‘‘ Hatfield” pump, we have received 
Boyle & Son. It contains numerous testimonies by experts from Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, Ltd., the makers, a 
to the qualities of their natural system of ventilation. | copy of a testimonial respecting the same, and the ap- 


Technical 
Literature 


A Monthly Review, Guide, and Classified Index 
of all that is vital and best in the world’s tech- 
nical literature, whether presented in the form 
of books, articles, proceedings of learned 
societies, lectures, or even trade pamphlets. 
Also contains original contributions by eminent 
professional men and writers on Technology, 
which reflect the progress and developments in 
the various fields of technical work. 


TheClassified Index of Technical Articles 
a in current periodical literature extends 

Illustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent om request. to 32 pages each month, and is of the 
utmost value to all professional men. 


‘ PROCHNICAL LITERATURE ” commenced 
in January last, and has met with so large a 
measure of success that very few sets of Nos. 


Phoenix Patent Connection 1-4 are available. Those who desire a complete 


. AND... ‘ 
set should order forthwith. 


WOOD FRAMING SYSTEM LONDON & Price 10s. 6d. a year, post free. 
are the Cheapest and most Durable LANCASHIRE Single copies, {s., ‘post free. 


for Industrial and Agricultural Prospectus of this and other technical publications 


*SYUBYL [BOPIPULTAD 
J2jBAA JOY] 94} JO S199NposU] [eULs]410 oF 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks. 


Sheds, Pavilions, Bungalows, Rail- FIRE post free on application to 
—Telegraph Poles and Supports. — t INSURANCE COMPAN to Orage Hixest Paittontie Square W CG . 
eo: ? , Un. 


Write for full particulars and estimates to 


MURRAY, LOTZ & CO., 


102 FENCHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. Have you ordered the, New Journal, 
oe . Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND eg 
s— ; : F r: 
British Representatives of C. W. HUNT & CO., New ABCHITECTS for: Tetroduchor oF BuMnesy. Buildin g Tr ade ? 


York; and J. POHLIG, Cologne. s, 
If not send 14d. in stamps to 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Capital, £2,280,000. 
First-class patent Factory Railways, Electric 
Storage Battery, Locomotives, Hoists, eu 


Elevators, Conveyors and every de- ; 
scription of Transporting Machinery. |For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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pliances supplied to the Western Counties Asylum, Star- 
cross, near Exeter, sent to them a few days ago by the 
secretary. It says :—‘‘ The fire-extinguishing appliances, 
hydrants, &c., installed by you at this institution some eight 
years since have proved satisfactory in every respect, and, 
although used regularly for practice purposes, have never 
yet got out of order. I cannot speak too highly of the 
‘ Hatfield’ pump which, driven by a stationary gas-engine, 
is used as a fire-engine and also for pumping the daily 
supply of water to the top of the building. The triple- 
barrel arrangement of the pumps and short stroke insures 
a steady flow of water, whilst the engine has worked 
smoothly and well and has cost nothing for repairs.” 

AN imporiant combination of structural engineering 
works has been effected by the purchase and incorporation 
by Messrs. A. & J. Main & Co., Ltd., Clydesdale Iron Works, 
Possilpark, Glasgow, of Arrol’s Bridge and Roof Works, 
Germiston, Glasgow. The necessity for a large extension 
to their productive capacity has been forced on Messrs. 
Main & Co. by the continued expansion of their business 
in all parts of the world where steel and iron buildings find 
a market, and also to enable them to cope thoroughly with 
the demand for the heavier class of bridge and girderwork, 
for which the Germiston works have been laid out and 
equipped. The additional facilities now added to Messrs. 
A. & J. Main’s capacity for dealing with the requirements in 
structural steel construction may be indicated by a mention 
of some of the important contracts executed by the Arrol 
Bridge and Roof Works, viz. :—The Connel Ferry railway 
bridge, 500 feet cantilever span, over Loch Etive; Widnes 
and Runcorn transporter bridge, 1,000 feet span, over river 
Mersey and Manchester Ship Canal ; Waverley Bridge and 
station entrances, Edinburgh; Liffey Viaduct, Dublin. The 
services of the chief men of Messrs. Arrol’s technical and 
works staff are being retained by Messrs. Main, and the 
combined businesses will be dealt with by the existing 
‘offices, branches and agencies of Messrs. A. & J. Main 
& Co., Ltd., at home and abroad. 


THE Council of the Society of British Gas Industries 
announce that Sir George Livesey has accepted the presi- 
dency of the Society for next year. * 
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CHEMICALS AND FIRE EXTINCTION. 


Ir must be allowed that there is a prejudice more or less 
general about the efficiency of chemicals in overcoming 
fires. That may explain why no less than eighteen tests 
with several re-tests were gone through by the British Fire 
Prevention Committee in order to ascertain the value of 
the “Minimax” extinguishers. The apparatus consists of 
a vessel in the form of a long cone made of sheet steel and 
coated with lead. Within it is an exit tube for conveying 
the jet through the aperture of the nozzle. There is also a 
metal cage within which is a glass tube hermetically sealed 
containing acid. In addition is a plunger, which on 
receiving a blow shatters the glass tube, when the acid 
combines with the bicarbonate of soda in solution, with 
which the apparatus is filled. There is no difficulty in 
quickly setting the appliance in action. The committee 
employed in their tests materials. which are easily ignited, 
such as hay, loose wool, inflammable materials, wood 
laths, shavings, celluloid, petrol, vapour, &c. The 
results in each case are described in red book No. 12% 
but the following is a summary of the results :— 

“ The tests demonstrated that the extinguishers brought 
into action were uniformly efficient in checking a small fire 
in its early stages, whether applied by parties inexperienced 
in their use or by parties having expert knowledge of their 
application (¢.e, by nominees of the committee or nominees 
of the testor). In several instances one appliance sufficed 
to completely extinguish a small fire. Where the material 
ignited was soft and loose great difficulty was apparent in 
stopping the smouldering which ensued, the flames, how- 
ever, being held in check.” 

It may therefore be concluded that the “ Minimax” ex- 
tinguisher is worthy of reliance, and as such would bea | 
helpful auxiliary in houses, manufactories and stores. 


AN ADAPTOR FOR HYDRANTS. 


ANYONE who has observed what takes place at a fire is 
aware that the members of a fire-brigade require much 
steadiness, coolness and practice before they are able to 
make water control the flames. This arises from the 
' excitement of the people who are quickly gathered and who 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL COLLEGE, WESTMINSTER. 


WHITEHALL HOUSE, CHARING CROss. 


PREMISES, NO. 20 CONDUIT STREET, wW. 


{ORGE PALMER COUNCIL SCHOOLS, BASINGSTOKF ROAD, READING. 


THEDRAL SERIES.—_SOUTHWARK: THE NAVE FROM THE CHANCEL. 


yarious ways impede instead of aiding the men who 
ye to carry on the combat. With amateurs the prelimi- 
ry arrangements become still more difficult. And on 
at account wherever apparatus exist for extinguishing 
es the men who are likely to take part in the opera- 
ms should be regularly drilled. Messrs. Featherstone 
Co. have invented an automatic adaptor which will 
cilitate the action of the water and will prevent the 
nfusion which often arises in .deajing with a long 
ie of hose. The tests which were carried out in 
ne and july by the British Fire Prevention Com- 
ittee have been-described in the official report.. They 
sre made with hydrants fitted with adaptors and hydrants 
thout adaptors, the other conditions being alike. 
one case the water acted when the adaptor was 
ed 8 seconds sooner than with a hydrant alone. In 
other case there was a difference of 29 seconds. In a 
ird case the difference was 9 seconds. The committee 
y that “ the hydrant adaptors in each case were found to 
en the valves when the hose was pulled, irrespective of 
stance, direction and run of hose, and in the major 
imber of the tests it was found that the water could be 
tained at the branch more rapidly when the valve was 
ened by the adaptor than when the ordinary screw-down 
lve was opened after the hose was run out.” By the use 
the adaptor any hydrant, cock, or tap may become auto- 
atic. As there is no necessity for unscrewing, it is 
lapted to give confidence and to conquer the nervousness 
nost inevitable when amateurs attempt to grapple with a 
e 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Preston Town Council, by twenty-nine votes to ten, 
decided to increase the salary of Mr. James Barron, Ribble 
engineer, from 450/. to 500/. 


Messrs. Patman & ForHERINGHAM, Ltp., have secured 
the contract. for alterations-and additions to be made at 
100 and 102 Theobald’s Road, W.C., for the Daimler Motor 
Car Company. Messrs. Briant & Sons are the architects. 


Tue demand for houses on the estate of the Hampstead 
Tenants, Ltd., is such that all the houses that can be erected 
by the company during the next eighteen months have 
already been taken. 


Tue Local Government Board has sanctioned the applica- 
tion of the Belfast Corporation for a loan of 75,000/. for the 
purpose of providing additional plant and meters and making 
extensions in connection with the electric-lighting system of 
the city. 


EXTENSIVE alterations are being carried out at the London 
Road Girls’ school, Southend, for the Southend education 
committee, from plans prepared by Messrs. Cabuche & 
Hayward, architects, of Westcliff. Messrs. Jay & Co. are the 
builders. 

THE contract for the erection of a Grammar school for 
Wirksworth has been let to Messrs. G. Walker & Sons, of 
Wirksworth. The amount of the contract is over 4,000/, 
The new building is to supersede the present ancient 
Grammar school. The work will be commenced shortly. 


ImMporTANT alterations and improvements in the winter- 
train service from London to the West of England are 
announced by the London and South-Western Railway 
Company, commencing on the rst inst. Many important 
changes will also be effected in the South of England 
service to Bournemouth, Weymouth, &c. 


AT a meeting of the Warwick Rural District Council 
held on Saturday plans were informally presented of the 
proposed Trafford Garden City at Hatton. The scheme 
contemplates the use of 150 or 200 acres of land having 
direct access to Hatton station. It is proposed to. build 
seventy-one houses, with church, chapel, hotel, sports 
ground, dingle and institute. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 


SOME OPINIONS on tHE KAHN BAR. 


Municipal Office, 


, India. 


“Tt appears to me that the Kahn Bar is indispensable for 


concrete construction.” 


Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers. 


va 


“We see therefore that this bar possesses points of importance, 


and though it is possible to make efficient reinforced concrete 
without having resort to these special bars, there is no doubt that 
their use gives one an added confidence.” 


4 


“Tf. more reasons are needed before using Kahn Bars in your Building, send for a copy of Handbook to 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., Ltd 


53 CAXTON: HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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IRON AND STEEL. 


Messrs. Hatt & Picxies, of Manchester, have brought out 
a new edition of their stock catalogue comprising all varie- 
ties of iron and steel used in construction—flats, squares, 
rounds, girders, joists, rails, &c. One great advantage is 
that code words are given for each variety, and they are 
arranged in a way which will facilitate reference. At least 
one-half of the book is occupied with tables showing the 
safe loads for various spans of rolled joists, broad flanged 
and ordinary beams, compound girders, stanchions, &c. 
The data on which the figures are based are given, and an 
architect or engineer can without difficulty ascertain whether 
the loads may be increased or should be diminished. It is 
a handy volume, well printed and strongly bound.  Illus- 
trations are given of the immense and fully-stocked ware- 
house of the firm in Manchester. 


THE ENGINEERING EXHIBITION. 


THE general interest in the large display gathered together 
at Olympia continues to increase. Ladies as well as gentle- 
men are eager for explanations, and listen attentively to 
the details of complex machines explained to them by the 
attendants at the stands. A very interesting display of 
drawings and photographs is shown at the Kilowatt Pub- 
lishing Company’s kiosk. Of course, the main features of 
the Exhibition are, as we have already said, mainly concerned 
with engineering, but there is yet much to interest the archi- 
tect. Inan array of appliances of this character the larger ex- 
hibits are rather apt to overshadow those of less magnitude. 
It is often the case, however, that contrivances in the smaller 
displays present more novelty, and are of more service as 
suggesting ideas, than aretheestablished pieces of mechanism 
shown on the greater scale. At Olympia, therefore, atten- 
tion should be directed to these unpretentious, but equally 
important, exhibits. In our selection it must not be thought 
that it is made in any invidious mauner; when so much 
claims the attention the most that can be hoped for isa 
brief description of a few exhibits. 

The Pulsometer Engineering Company, Lid., Reading and 
London, are showing one of their No. 12 patent Pulsometer 
steam pumps. This pump, although only to feet 6 inches 


‘‘ an entirely new type of Obscure Class. 
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MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS COMPANY. 


Telegrams—‘‘ APLUSTRE, LONDON.” 
- Telephone—5241 WESTMINSTER. 


A decided departure from & 
the common sameness of the ordinary flgured rolled patterns.” 


THE PATTERN IN THIS GLASS CONFORMS WELL TO ALL 
GEOMETRICAL OR ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES. 


Supplied in Squares or Sheets. 


EDWARD J. DOBBINS, 
Patentee and Proprietor. 


28 Victoria St., Westminster, London, S.W. 
Also the ** MAXimum LIGHT GLASS” for increasing Daylight 5 to 20 Times. 


high, is capable of throwing 150,000 gallons per hour, 
order to emphasise the great range of pumps that 
company make, there are two No. 1 Pulsometer pump 
close proximity to the No. 12. These little pumps, w 
are only 17 inches high, have an output of 1,000 gal 
per hour. Every size of pump from the largest to 
smallest will work suspended on a chain, and requiring 
fixing, can be put to work in the minimum of time. 
Pulsometer Engineering Company have _ increased 
height to which these pumps will deliver, and are | 
selling them at work on 150'feet vertical in single lifts, 
two or more pumps can be placed in series the range 0 
reached by these pumps is now very great. 

Messrs. Murray, Lotz & Co. display a model of t 
Phoenix patent system, which has been specially desi; 
to reduce the cost of wood construction and to en 
wooden structures to be erected expeditiously and wit! 
the necessity of employing expensive labour. Build 
and erections executed on this system have a rigidity 
durability practically equal to the more expensive ; 
construction. The connections greatly simplify the gen 
construction and entirely obviate the tedious and ec 
work of mortising and tenoning the wood. The Pho 
patent connection of the upright standard to its founda 
gives the building a stability unapproached in any o 
wood construction. This not only greatly strengthens 
building, but effectively prevents decay through the rot 
of the uprights at the point of contact with the gro: 
and makes it possible to utilise cheaper qualities of y 
without fear of rapid deterioration. Tenoning and 1 
tising are entirely dispensed with, and as the whole y 
of preparation consists of cutting the wood to length 
boring the bolt holes, it can easily be carried out by ordi 
unskilled labourers under the supervision of one pi 
of ordinary intelligence. When the iron foot connect 
are once embedded in their foundations and the wood 
to length, large portions of the buildings are scre| 
together on the ground, and with the standards hit 
around the lower bolt of the foundation uprights the w 
is raised into vertical position with little difficulty. 
parts thus erected form in themselves all the neces 
scaffolding for fitting up the roof and completing the bi 
ing. A number of photographs of the Hunt elevating 
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ysporting machinery, industrial railways, &c., for which 
y are the agents in Britain, are also shown. This 
chinery, especially the industrial railways and the 
ding and discharging bridges, are now very much used, 
| have proved themselves under all circumstances 
roughly efficient. 

A very important stand is that of Messrs. Arthur L. 
ison & Co., of Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane. 
the well-known specialties of the firm are on view at 
ir stand, which is a centre of interest to architects and 
neers. The Kinnear patent steel-rolling shutters, 
ich are shown by them, have a salient feature, distin- 
shing them from all other shutters, in that the slats are 
ed out of light sheet-steel, the section being designed to 
e the maximum strength and rigidity with the least 
sible weight, while forming in the slats themselves an 
splocking hinge throughout theirlength ; no hinges apart 
n the slats themselves being required. Single shutters 
be made up to 4o feet in width and any height. A 
yplete shutter is shown fixed at the stand, giving net 
ning 16 feet high by 12 feet wide. The pressed radiators, 
j under the same name, instead of being cast, are pressed 
of thin sheet metal, specially desigued machinery being 
dto form and join up the sections. As they are of thin 
al they produce heat much quicker than cast-iron, 
upy half the floor space, weigh less than one-fourth and 
uire only half the volume of water or steam. Those 
3 follow American and Canadian business need not be 
jinded of the virtues of Cabot’s productions. Their 
athing and sound-deadening quilt prevents the trans- 
sion of sound through walls and floors, and is 
ially effective as an insulator, keeping out heat 
cold. The same house has also creosote stains for 
erior woodwork. These give rich colouring effects, 
| are an excellent preservative of wood. In 
aller or minor articles for the building trade an exten- 
:yariety and assortment is shown. The Burt ventilator 
hown in two forms—one with metal top, and the other 
1 glass, making the ventilator an efficient skylight. An 
iortant feature is the patent sliding sleeve damper, which 
ires that the main shaft to ventilator is always open and 
bstructed. The “Crescent” patent expansion bolt is 
: shown. 


It is for fastening ironwork to masonry, wood ' 


or brickwork, and gives the strongest possible fixing with 
less labour than is required where ordinary Lewis bolts are 
used. The B. & S. patent folding gate is of the collapsible 
type, but having special features peculiar to itself, which 
insure the even distribution of pressure applied at any point 
to open or close the gate. A patent interlocking rubber 
tiling is exhibited on the floorof the stand. This is noise- 
less, non-slippery, waterproof and thoroughly sanitary, a 
solid rubber floor, unlimited in size or shape, having all the 
durability of the hard tile without its liability to damp. It 
is a well-devised and interesting display. 

Non-explosive air-gas made under the patents of 
Mr. Cox and protected all over the world is an illuminant 
of especial value in country houses and institutions, or in 
all districts where coal-gas is not available. The patent 
machine produces gas at less than one penny per thousand 
candle-power per hour. It is absolutely smokeless, odour- 
less, non-corrosive and non-poisonous ; quite harmless to 
ceilings, pictures, furniture, &c., and is pure—a point of 
great importance to those of delicate constitution who breathe 
the air of the place illuminated by it. The plant is 
available for cooking and heating, as well as for lighting, 
and is easy to work, requiring no skilled labour even to 
instal, and little attention while in operation. The air-gas 
produced is perfectly safe, and cannot explode or ignite. 
The principle of the apparatus is providing a mechanical 
appliance most ingenious. It consists in saturating the 
orcinary atmosphere with the vapour of a light hydro- 
carbon, such as petrol, which is in very general use just 
now, being required in the running. of motor cars and 
purchasable in nearly every district. A small rotary 
pump is the means employed; this forces the air 
through a carburetter, in which is an appliance which 
forces small quantities over a large area, and has also 
means of regulating the supply and pressure of air and 
petrol in a uniform manner, and obviates the bugbear of 
this class of appliance, evaporation and condensation. It 
appears to us a most useful appliance, by no means large 
for its work, well devised, and one which will be found 
specially useful in country houses or in rural districts. The 
absolutely harmless nature of the apparatus may be gleaned 
from the fact that Cox’s non-explosive air-gas plants are 
allowed by the insurance company without extra premiums. 
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An appliance that will interest the architect particularly 
is the exhibit of the Lznolite Company, of Westminster. 
Their specialty is Tubolite (Tube o’ Light), which is a prac- 
tically continuous straight line of incandescent carbon 
filament of the usual and well-tried type. The filament is 
contained, in lengths of about 85 inches, in straight glass 
tubes, 3 inch in diameter, having one terminal at each end. 
The standard lamp is 12 c.p. (more would be wasteful, on 
account of the efficiency of the system), taking 3.75 watts per 
c.p.,and has an average life of 1,000 hours, with a decrease of 
only 14.5 per cent. of the light in that time. The lamps are 
placed end to end in a semicircular, channel-shaped, highly- 
polished aluminium reflector, 27 inches wide by 1 inch deep, 
having an efficiency of 81 per cent., compared with 92 per 
cent., the efficiency of highly-polished silver, the most 
nearly perfect (though too expensive) reflector there is. 
The two edges of the reflector are rolled into small beads, 
each of which carries one of the wires, which are thus pro- 
tected from injury. The lamps are held firmly, and in the 
position for maximum efficiency, in the reflector by alumi- 
nium holders, having centre contact plungers. 

The light is distributed over an angle. of 140 degs. 
Throughout half of this angle the light is from two to two 
and a half times as great as the candle-power marked on the 
lamp, and for 100 degs. it is 50 per cent. to 150 per cent. 
greater. Compared with an ordinary bulb lamp, fitted with 
a cone-shaped opal reflector, “ Tubolite” throws 57 per 
cent. more light on to an area 12 feet in diameter for the 
same expenditure of energy. 

The Colchester Lathe Company, Hythe, Colchester, show a 
large selection of high-speed lathes, of latest and improved 
patterns, in motion. Cochran & Co., Lid., of Annan (N.B.), 
have at their stall hand-painted diagrams, photographs and 
other pictures, illustrating the Cochran patent vertical 
multitubular boiler. The entire stand is designed to draw 
attention to the various points of interest in the Cochran 
type of boiler itself, and also to illustrate various modifica- 
tions which have been made to suit the type of boiler to 
different purposes. The Adjustable Cover and Boiler Block 
Company, Lid., of 64 Victoria Street, S.W., have a model of 
a Lancashire boiler, showing the adjustable system of set- 
ting with their overlapping seating blocks and removable 
covers, and those for the minor walls, which method they 


claim to be funequalled for effecting economy of f 
efficiency and facility for inspection, with but little inc 
venience for properly preparing boiler. 

The Fairbanks Company, of City Road, E.C., exhibit 
Yale and Towne electric hoist, which can be hung in , 
position, being suspended from a single hook in the se 
manner as an ordinary pulley block, and current can 
obtained from an ordinary pair of lamp wires; also ¥ 
and Towne triplex blocks, power applied through S 
gears, reducing friction to a minimum, and giving qr 
speed and_ great efficiency. Separate self-sustain 
mechanism, simple and safe, having great advantages o 
ordinary types, most of these depending on friction wh 
acts against the hoisting of the load as well as preventin 
from running down. A large number of various exhil 
were also gathered together at this stand. 

Considerable interest clustered around the stand of 
Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Company, Litd., of Pal 
Chambers, 9 Bridge Street, Westminster, a purely te 
nical exhibit, where in action were shown Boyer and Ke 
hammers for both stone‘and metal; Boyer, Keller, “Li 
Giant” and Whitelaw drills for drilling in metal, t 
expanding and cutting, reaming, tapping, &c., pneum: 
gvinder and polisher, air-compressor and _ receiver, toget! 


‘ with all hose pipes, connections, accessories necessary 


showing the several classes of machines under full wo 
ing conditions. 

Messrs. L. Sterne & Co, Ltd., of Glasgow, London a 
Paris, exhibit a small cold chamber. The temperature 
the room is cooled-by one of their “C” type enclo: 
refrigerating and ice-making machines. The system e 
ployed is cold air circulation, the air being forced over 
cold pipes by means of an electrically-driven fan. 
simply regulating the “expansion valve” any requi 
temperature can be obtained. Also a self-contained 
plant (for making 300 lbs. of ice per day of twenty-f 
hours). This plant is provided with one of their “A” ty 
enclosed refrigerating and ice-making machines. It 
supplied complete and is extremely simple to operate. 1 
patent Sterne-Dubern ice-making apparatus enables cle 
hard ice to be made from ordinary water by rotary agitati 
When opaque ice only is required it does not necessit 
the rotary agitators. é 
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TORNADO RISKS. 


ne following classification and rates of the various tornado 
sks on the South Atlantic seaboard (Maryland to Texas) 
ave been promulgated by the American insurance com- 
nies :— 


Classes. Rates. 

? Buildings in course of construction—frame or 
iron-clad . : 4 ASH Mefe" 
Buildings in course of construction—brick . : 75 

. Fertiliser and phosphate plants, including phos- 
phate mining plants ; I 00 

. Smoke stacks—iron—amount not to exceed 5 per 
cent. of schedule. . I 00 

.. Tobacco prizeries and stemmeries, buildings and 
machinery—brick . : : : : , 25 
Stock—brick 50 

Prizeries, warehouses, factories, stemmeries and 

barns—buildings and machinery — frame or 
iron-clad . : ; : ; : : ; 75 
Stock . : : : 2 1'Oo 
. Cotton gins—frame or iron-clad . ‘ : : 50 
. Churches—with steeples |. A “ : : 50 
Churches—without steeples : ‘ , 2 

. Standing timber— Limit per acre. Minimum 
claim to be ten times said limit ! 50 
. Sugar houses F : : ; ; : ‘ 50 
. Mercantile stocks . : 25 


. Grain elevators, frame or iron- clad flour mills, 
all cotton compresses and sheds, resort hotels, 
rice mills, terminal or wharf sheds, and gene- 
rally buildings of large open area, 7,500 square 
feet or over, and contents of same : : 

. Cotton-seed houses and hull houses 

. All other classes . 


STEYNING CHURCH. 


iE improvements and reinstatements—for that much 
used word “restoration” does not fairly describe the 
rk which is being done—at Steyning parish church are 
iking great progress. It is now possible, says the Sussex 
ily News, to see the full beauty of the noble Norman 
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arcade, for nearly a generation defaced and hidden by the 
heavy galleries. The south doorway, the upper part of 
which was blocked, has been opened up to the crown of 
the arch, and although this alteration shows conclusively 
that the Norman moulded frame with beakhead ornament 
is only a frame brought evidently from some other position, 
the view from the porch into the church, being now unin- 
terrupted, is much improved. By the assiduous energy of 
Mr, Powell Breach, J.P., who may almost be described as 
the voluntary clerk of the works, the stone base of the very 
early font displaced some 4o years since in favour of a 
highly ornate composition base, has been brought back to 
the church, and at the suggestion of the vicar, the Rev. A. 
Congreve-Pridgeon, who has taken a warm interest in the 
work from the first, the restored font will be erected close 
by the south-west entrance, a hitherto wasted space in this 
cornerof the church being admirably adapted for a baptistery. 
The Early Norman window on the north side of the church, 
not the least of its many interesting features, has had the 
stone reveals properly treated and now presents its original 
appearance, and much credit is due to Mr. Frank Duke, the 
builder, for the very careful way in which he has cleaned 
and brought into view much old stonework hitherto wholly 
or partly covered and defaced by modern plaster. 

Jn the course of this work the respond and part of the 
stone reveal of the very early larger window in the north 
wall has come to light, and there is little doubt that were it 
permissible and possible to make a thorough search for 
missing original details, many would be found concealed 
behind the so-called improvements. of the middle of the 


| last century, when the church suffered much damage by 


ignorant restoration. One curious example of the manner 
in which the building was dealt with came to light in the 
reconstruction of the gallery of the tower, which is now 
reseated in a more convenient and comfortable way. Here, 
stowed away under the floor, was found the very handsome 
brass chandelier by which the church was formerly lighted. 
With its old wrought-iron hanging rods and well-designed 
brass arms, this large fitting is now safe from further 
desecration, although it is easy to see how eagerly it would 
have been sought for by any dealer in antiquities who knew 
that it was for these many years lost among the rubbish 
under the flooring. 
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The partial reseating of the chancel and the alteration 
of the pulpit will also be finished in time for the Harvest 
Thanksgiving, but the new low screen across the chancel 
and the two side screens for the aisles have yet to be carried 
out. By rearranging parts of the seating and filling up 
some odd spaces, the architect (Mr. C. E. Clayton, of 
Clayton & Black) expects to be able to give nearly as much 
accommodation as before the galleries were removed, and 
if his suggestion were accepted that the church should be 
reseated throughout with comfortable modern church chairs 
there would, if anything, be an increase in the accom- 
modation. Altogether the improvements already made 
cannot fail to gratify those who remember how much this 
beautiful building was marred by the obstructing galleries 
and other modern additions. 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION FOR CHIMNEYS. 


STANDARDS for lightning protection for power-plant chim- 
neys in the navy yards have been adopted by the United 
States Navy Department, the proposed means being varied 
for different heights of chimneys to cover those found in 
the different yards. It is specified that the conductors shall 
each be made up of seven No. Io copper wires, two in 
number for chimneys up to 50 feet in height, three for 
chimneys between 50 feet and too feet, and four in number 
for those higher than roo feet, in all cases being sym- 
metrically disposed around the stack and forming a cage 
enclosure. They are to be fastened firmly without insu- 
lators to the outside chimney surfaces by bronze anchors, 
the latter being spaced ro feet apart and soldered to the con- 
ductors at 50 feet intervals. At the bottom of the stack the 
conductors connect with 3 feet by 3 feet by g-inch copper 
earth plates buried in the ground below the water line, and 
at the top to a 13 by 14-inch copper ring, to which the dis- 
charge tip rods are attached. The latter are of {-inch 
solid copper, ro feet in length, spaced 4 feet apart around 
the circumference of the chimney cap, each terminating in 
a two-pointed aigrette. The portions of the conductors 
near the chimney base are to be protected by a 13-inch 
galvanised iron pipe sheathing, rising 10 feet above the 
ground level and extending 3 feet below it. 


SHAM BRITISH CEMENT. 


In his report upon the trade and commerce of Belgiun 
Consul-General Sir Cecil Hertslet again directs attention ti 
the systematic habits of the dealers in Belgian cement j 
passing off their productions of inferior quality as an articl 
of British manufacture or British origin at exceptional} 
low prices, which cannot be approached by makers in thi 
United. Kingdom so long as they retain the high standar 
for which British cement is famous. Sir Cecil Hertslet say 
that the blame cannot be put so much upon the Belgiai 
manufacturers themselves as upon the commission agent 
and dealers of that class, who furnish any labels that ma 
be required to the makers to attach to the barrels or cask 
when forwarded from the works, many of which labels ar 
undoubtedly infringements of trade-marks of makers in th. 
United Kingdom. It seems to be difficult for the British manu 
facturer to trace the fraudulent imitations which are béin; 
passed off under his particular brand in the colonies an; 
foreign countries. It would seem, however, that buyers ar 
beginning to realise that much of ‘the cement manufacture: 
in Belgium, described as “ Portland” cement and havin) 
British names and brands, is not the genuine article, but i 
in every sense inferior to the British production, and 1; 
many cases is not entitled to be called Portland cement ¢ 
all, according to the accepted standard. Of late there ha 
been considerable reduction of Belgian exports of cement t 
the United Kingdom and British colonies. 


} 


THE gas committee of the Manchester Corporation hay 
decided, subject to the approval of the City Council, t) 
accept the tender of Messrs. Nuttall & Co. for the construc 
tion of a tank for the new gasholder which is to be added t 
the gasworks at Bradford Road. The sanction of th 
Council was given some months ago for these new work: 
The cost of the tank will be between 30,000/. and 40,000/) 
but that of the tank and holder combined will be not les 
than 100,000/, The capacity of the new holder will b 
10,000,000 cubic feet. The largest holder at present in us, 
in Manchester will hold 7,000,000 cubic feet. When th 
new one has been completed it will be the second largest i, 
the United Kingdom. 
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BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 


\ccoRDING to the annual statement of Glasgow Dean 
f Guild, there were granted 461 linings during the year, 
x licenses to build, against 449 for the previous 
welve months, being an increase of 12. The district in 
yhich the greatest activity had prevailed was Queen’s Park, 
yhere 21 linings were granted, none of which, he was 
lappy to say, were for single apartments. They comprised 
9 houses of two apartments, 170 of three, 18 of four, 38 
f five and 41 of six. The value amounted to 120,230/. 
Maryhill came next with 137 houses of three apartments, 
4 of four, 26 of five and 23 of six, the value being 111,860/. 
Phe Eastern District followed. There the single apartments 
eached the highest figure, the number being 102. In addi- 
ion, linings were yranted for 212 houses of two apartments 
nd 85 of three, the total value amounting to 31,6007, The 
Western District had been practically at a standstill, there 
laving been only one lining added to the roll in its case. 
That was for 21 houses of two apartments and 20 of three, 
he value being 7,000/. The Central District occupied the 
ame position, only one lining for dwelling-houses having 
yeen granted. These houses numbered nine, consisting of 
wo apartments, and were valued at 1,270/. In the Northern 
Jistrict, on the other hand, there had been an entire absence 
f enterprise in house building. They had not had a single 
ining for that district during the twelve months. In the 
ase of public buildings there had been an increase over 
he preceding year of 100,0090/. There had been an 
merease in the number of linings granted for ware- 
iouses, stores and workshops, the number being 133, 
wainst 99 ; but there had been a great shrinkage in the 
ralue, the figures being 241,000/. for the previous year and 


value of the linings granted was the smallest of any year 
since 1890—less than last year by 542,282/, and just a little 
over one-third of the value of the linings granted in Igor. 
The figures for 1905-6 were 1,440,387/, and for 1906-7 
898,105/, the difference being 542,282/.. Of this sum 
260,572/ was due to fewer dwelling-houses being built. 
The most satisfactory fact in connection with the review of 
the year’s work was that the applications for houses of two 
rooms headed the list, and that the number of applications 
for houses of one apartment was the lowest since 1886. 


TRAFFIC REGULATION. 


Ow the 3rd inst. the presidential address was delivered by 
Mr. W. Noble Twelvetrees at the meeting of the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers Society.. The subject selected was 
“London Street Traffic Regulation,” and especially arrange- 
ments for avoiding the intersection of traffic by a gyratory 
system, which would make a circular route compulsory. 
The application was shown by plans of the crossings in the 
Metropolis where traffic is most often delayed. In the 
course of his address, Mr. Twelvetrees said the system was 
first proposed by Mr. Holroyd Smith ten years ago. His 
idea was that the central plateau should be intersected by 
two roadways each wide enough for a single line of traffic, 
the object being to enable fire-engines or public processions 
to go straight through in any direction. This suggestion is 
ingenious, but it is problematical whether the theoretical 
saving of time in the case of fire-engines would be secured 
in practice,,and there would always be risk to foot 
passengers occupying the central refuge, especially to those 
incapable of realising quickly that the emergency rvads 


were about to be invaded. 

The proper use of the central areas is to provide halting 
places for foot passengers choosing to pass through vehicular 
traffic, and provide appropriate sites for drinking fountains 
and public monuments, while in suitable positions they 
could be planted with trees or partly converted into gardens. 
In many places, as already suggested, the central areas 
would afford admirable sites for undergruund railway 
stations, with circular galleries and radiating subways for 
foot passengers. In other places, again, the central portion 


19,000/. for this, making a falling away of 122,000/. 
*hurches, halls and schools had declined both in number 
ind value, the former being 9, against 20, and the latter 
0,130/., against 133,535/. New streets had been granted 
luring the year amounting to 5,461 lineal yards. They had 
Iso had important work carried out under decree of the 
Sourt at the instance of the Procurator-Fiscal affecting 
treets, &c., which amounted in value to 3,824/. The result 
fthe year’s work was that although the number of cases 
lealt with had been in excess of those of last year, the total 
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of the circular refuge might be excavated and walled round, 
so that the opening would give light and air to a central 
hall connected by subways with the foot pavements around 
the street junction. At the same time, excellent accom- 
modation could. be made for lavatories, boot-cleaning and 
hair-dressing rooms, and other conveniences likely to be of 
general utility. 

In the address the object has been not only to demon- 
strate the advantages of the gyratory system for ordinary 
vehicles and tramway traffic, but to point out various, places 
where the system could be adopted in a tentative manner, 
so as to afford opportunities for observing its effect before 
undertaking projects of a similar character where consider- 
able expenditure of public money would be unavoidable. As 
a direct practical suggestion Mr. Twelvetrees proposes to 
the City Corporation ‘that the experiment should, be made 
forthwith at Ludgate Circus, to the Commissioner of Police 
that it should be tried at Oxford Circus, and to the London 
County Council, acting in co-operation with the Commis- 
sioner of Police, that it should be adopted at St. George’s 
Circus after reorganisation of the tramway lines in that 
area. These experiments would cost very little, and the 
results attained would probably pave the way for one of the 
most important series of improvements hitherto undertaken 
in the Metropolis. 


CAST-IRON AND MALLEABLE CAST-IRON. 


Tue first meetinglof the autumn session in connection with 
the Staffordshire Iron and Steel Institute took place at the 
Institute, Dudley, on $Saturday night, when the newly- 
elected president (Mr. Robert Buchanan) delivered an 
address. He remarked, says the Birmingham Daily Post, 
that a little reflection would show that in the world asa 
whole there were no definite periods of time which might 
be called§the ages fof stone, bronze, or iron, though for 


certain countries such definitions might be correctly applied. 
Proof existed that each age overlapped into the succeeding 
one. It was very remarkable that the production and 
utilisation of cast-iron came very late in the life history of 
metals. Iron and steel had been produced directly from 
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iron ores thousands of years before cast-irons came int: 
notice as a metal of utility. It was very probable that cast 
iron had often been made before its utility was perceived 
The inception and development of the blast furnace had. 
most important result. So far as the Western world wa’ 
concerned it caused wrought-iron and steel to be produce; 
by the indirect method of ‘first making pig-iron. The direc 
methods of producing iron and steel still lingered in India 
Africa and other parts of the world, where the poverty o| 
the workers and the ignorance of mechanical appliances 
and possibly their prejudices, caused them to adhere to thi 
old time-honoured method. The iron and steel, however 
produced by these crude methods were still unsurpassed ij! 
quality by the very best produced in the Western world 
with all the science and mechanical appliances they had a! 
their command. The President proceeded to enumerat 
some of the leading events in the history of cast-iron pro 
duction in England. Coming to 1619 he remarked that ij 
that year Dud-Dudley, one of the. great pioneers o| 
iron manufacture and one of the most pathetic figure; 
in English industrial life, by the 


influence of hi 
father, obtained from King James a patent to make iron b’ 
a new method. He made pig-iron at Pensnett and refinedi 
at Cradley Forges. By a combination of ironimaster; 
interested in the making of charcoal-iron he got out of hi 
works at Pensnett and Cradley, and began again to mak) 
pig-iron-in furnaces at Himley. Not. having a forge ani 
the necessary refining furnaces for treating the pig-iron fo) 
the production of bar-i iron, he was under the necessity o| 
selling his pig-iron to the charcoal ironmasters, who b’ 
some means got the Himley furnace into their hands, wit! 
the result that Dudley built a new and larger furnace nea 
Sedgley. This furnace was 27 feet square and built ¢ 
stone, and produced seven tons per week, which ‘Dud 
Dudley states was the greatest quantity of pit. coal iro} 
that had ever been made i in that period in Great Britair 
With a period of 250 years to bridge it was difficult ti 
know the whole man, but enough was known of Dud 
Dudley to show that his was a most fascinating character 
His declared intention was to build up again the iron trad: 
of England by the use in iron-making “of the small coa 
which was being thrown aside as waste material at th’ 
It was reserved for one of a later generation) 
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as 
ving in happier times and under more favourable condi- 
ions, to succeed where he failed. A study of the life of 
jud-Dudley, however, left us with the knowledge that early 
n the seventeenth century in South Staffordshire a great 
nan was born. He lived and worked, triumphed and 
ailed, fought and suffered, and _ exhibited through 
J] an invention, perseverance, patriotism and _forti- 
ude which compelled admiration. Coke as a fuel for 
Jast furnaces still held the field, and was likely to 
io so, but the reciprocating engine of James Watt 
yas gradually being ousted from its place by the gas 
ngine using blast furnace gas. Thus, as the production of 
ig-iron increased and its cost declined, so the foundries 
nereased in number and capacity and their products 
eached all parts of the world. The proper working of 
upolas was a subject which was receiving from foundry- 
nen in general a considerable amount of attention, but 
here were still a considerable number of them who had 
he haziest ideas as to what was taking place as smelting 
roceeded. In regard to malleable cast-iron, this industry, 
yhich was an important one in South Staffordshire, would 
n his opinion truly advance when those practising it came 
ut in the open and told of their failures. He was content 
hat they should keep their success tothemselves. Judging 
he heat of the annealing oven by the human eye was sub- 
ct to too many causes of inaccuracy of vision to be 
eliable. He urged the importance of using scientific 
ecessories for this work. It would readily be granted that 
continuous supply of young skilled foundrymen, able to 
ake the places of those passing out of the business by 
eath or other causes, was of enormous importance. It 
yas to the foundries engaged in engineering work or to 
jobbing” foundries that they must look for the supply 
f skilled mez. Technical 


great message for the foundry worker, and espe- 
ally for the foundry foreman or manager, but for 
training in practical work they were inadequate. 


t should be realised by all proprietors of foundries 
nd all having authority in them that the proper 
aining of the apprentice was a measure of the highest 
conomy and an important step in self-preservation. In 
lis country it was invariably the case that foundries were 
esigned by people who knew nothing of foundrywork, and 


| than cement concretes. 


schools and colleges had | 


were so self-satisfied as to be able to do without the help of 
those who did know. The result in many cases was what 
might be mildly described as a miserable failure. Changes 
of method of work could only be wholly successful when 
they allowed the workman, as well as the capitalist, to 
better his position. Wide and sustained recognition of 
this fact was the only way to get the whole-hearted 
co-operation of workmen when changes of method of 
work became necessary. They were now at a transition 
period for many foundries. The plants which for a great 
number of years had been engaged in casting parts of 
reciprocating engines had had to tackle the problems and 
difficulties of the steam turbine. He had no expectation 
that the practical foundryman of to-day and of bygone days 
was likely to be surpassed in the future. What he hoped 
to see was a higher type of foremen and managers. In 
conclusion, he said he was sure that that Institute was 
fostering and increasing this desire for higher knowledge, 
and as far as lay in its power satisfying it. 


FRENCH BETON. 


Tue American Consul-General, R. P. Skinner, of Marseilles, 
gives the following account of the preparation of béton, 
which has long been a favcurite material in France :— 
Lime béton has been in longer and more general use 
It was a first-class material when 
made with ordinary quicklime, and since hydraulic lime has 
been used it is better. It is a cheaper composition than 
cement béton or concrete, easier to work, and if the initial 
load be not too great it is for nearly every purpose just as 
good. A good lime béton can be obtained by mixing 
mortar and stones, gravel or cinders, mortar and good-sized 
stones making the best composition. Probably one-half of 
the houses in Marseilles have been built of this material, 
and thousands of the older buildings many hundred years 
old are held together by ordinary lime. Walls built of 
quicklime béton must be laid up slowly, but with hydraulic- 
lime béton they can be erected as fast as masons can work. 
The solidity of lime-béton construction is shown by the sea 
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walls and docks in Marseilles, where masonry of this kind 
may be seen both above and below sea water, the most 
difficult test to which building material can be subjected. 

The lime is weighed out to the cubic unit of sand and 
the two dry mixed. Water is added slowly with a sprinkler 
and the plastic consistency tested by forming a ball with 
the hand, which should exude a slight moisture, and being 
laid aside should neither flatten nor crack open. A mortar 
of 500 kilos (1,102 lbs.) of lime to 1 cubic metre (1,308 cubic 
yards) of sand, mixed and beaten dry, has more resistance 
than an equal quantity of pure lime. A house-building 
mortar contains from 440 to 551 lbs. of lime per cubic 
metre (1,308 cubic yards) of sand. This is sufficient also 
for small arches and viaducts. For tunnels, foundations 
and viaducts of considerable height the proportion of lime 
is increased by 110 lbs., while for important arches and 
dams subjected to pressure the amount of lime per unit of 
sand is from 661 to 771 lbs. 

Stones or other cheap material are mixed with the 
mortar, thus constituting the béton. Cinders, coke and 
furnace slag may be substituted for stones in ordinary 
house and wallwork. If broken stone is used, the pieces 
are from 0.78 to 2.36 inches in length. The proportions 
are usually two parts of stone for one of mortar for work 
under water ; in open-air work the proportion of stone may 
be increased. For open-air work a coker or mould is built, 
into which the béton is poured in horizontal layers from 
8 to 12 inches thick and then rammed. A layer of béton 
cannot be distributed above another which has already set 
until its surface has been picked and washed and finally 


given a coat of cement and water of the consistency of 


cream. 

In both France and Germany a light-weight béton is 
made of cinders. Buildings several storeys in height can 
be erected of this cinder béton, which can be laid as in the 
other cases cited or treated like armed cement. One-storey 
structures require no anchorage bars. Several very large 
factories have been built at Lyons of this béton. Sometimes 
the cinders are worked into blocks and laid up like cut 
stone. In all cases the cinders must be screened and then 
mixed at the rate of one cubic yard of cinders to one-half 
cubic yard of hydraulic mortar, composed of 440 lbs. of 
hydraulic lime to 35 cubic feet of sand, or the lime: can be 


RPE me 


replaced by 330 Ibs. of Portland cement. The proportion of 
mortar can be shaded slightly if the materials are good, | 

The striking economies effected in France are obtained 
by the free use of cheap Iccal material, whatever it may be, 
and by the equally free use of lime where cement probably 
would be used in the United States. If the work be care- 
fully planned and performed, hardly more lime is needed 
than if cement were used; and whereas a good Portland 
cement now costs from 10.22 dols. to 10.60 dols. per ton in 
Marseilles, an equally good hydraulic lime costs but! 
6.35 dols. per ton. In the rural districts the peasants use 
any kind of lime, and they build houses which last hundreds 
of years. Buildings constructed with béton can be com. 
pleted by a coating of lime or cement mortar, which, being 
laid on and lined, gives a finish that loses littie by com- 
parison with cut stone and effectually prevents the absorp- 
tion of moisture. 


A Corporation brick-making flant has been formally 
installed at Nelson, Lancs, by which a waste produci 
at the refuse destructor works will be utilised. The plant 
has a producing capacity of 15,000 bricks weekly. The 
bricks are made out of the clinker produced by the furnaces 
at the refuse destructor. About 8 per cent. of lime is addec 
to the clinker after it has been placed in a grinding machine 
It is grour.d to a powder and thoroughly sieved. It is ther) 
conveyed into a steam mixer, and the lime having been 
slaked the compound is allowed to stand in a silo for a time, 
This mixture is much the same in consistency as blue loam, 
The next process is the pressing and moulding, for which 
there is a special machine, and the bricks are finally bakec 
for eight hours in a large chamber, which is heated tc 
120 deg. Fahr. The price of the bricks thus made is said tc 
be 18 per cent. less than that of common bricks. The cos 
of the new undertaking is about 3,o00/, and in connectior| 
with it there is a solder recovery plant and a’ tin baling 
press.. The solder extractor is a furnace in which the dis. 
used tins which come.to the refuse destructor are placed 
Solder is extracted to the extent of 50 lbs. per ton of meta 
used, and there is ready market for it at 8d. per lb. Aftei 
the solder has been extracted the tins are placed in a large 
press and pressed into bales, which are disposed of at the 
rate of 12s. 6d. per.ton. | 
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Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 


received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on oa Saturday sere 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


dn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
" complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
it difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS,.Z EG: 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ALTRINCHAM.—Oct. 21.—Proposed secondary school for 
Cheshire County Council. Architects desiring to compete 
should send their names by above date to Mr. J. Howarth, 
clerk, Education Offices, Market Street, Altrincham. 

Bootie (Lancs).—Jan. 31.—The Bootle education com- 
mittee invite designs for a public elementary school for 
1,000 children. Conditions and particulars may be obtained 
from Mr. J. Henry Farmer, town clerk, Town Hall, Bootle. 

CremaAes.—Oct. 15.—The Twrec-lyn Rural District Council 
invite plans and specifications for a drainage scheme for 
the village of Cemaes, Anglesey. Competitors are requested 
to state the remuneration required by them for the plans, 
specifications and supervision of the work. Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, clerk, Brynaethwy, Menai Bridge. 

Dover.—Oct. 14.—The committee of the Dover pageant, 
July 27 to August 1, 1908, invite coloured designs for a 
suitable double-royal poster (40 inches by 25 inches). There 
should be some indication of the sea, a ship and Dover as 
the key of England. Prizes of 1o/, 2/. 10s. and 1/ are 
offered. The prize-winning designs will become the abso- 
lute property of the committee. The Secretary, Pageant 
House, Dover. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 14.—The Acton District Council invite 
architects who have been in practice for at least seven 
years to send in to Mr. Wm. Hodson, clerk, 242 High Street, 
Acton, W., before Oct. 14, designs for erection of the pro- 
posed Council offices, at a cost not exceeding 18,0007, An 
assessor will be appointed, and premiums of 100 guineas, 
50 guineas and 25 guineas will be awarded for the designs 
selected by the Council after their consideration of the 
assessor’s award. Particulars can be obtained upon the 
payment of tos. 6d. 


WARRINGTON.—Nov. 30.—The Directors of Warrington 
Garden Suburbs, Ltd., invite architects practising within 
a 30-mile radius of Warrington and architects having 
previous experience in the planning of garden suburbs to 
submit competitive designs for laying-out their estates at 
Great Sankey and Morrisbrook Farm, Grappenhall. Con- 
ditions and particulars may be obtained on deposit of 1/. ts. 
Mr. A. Bennett, Secretary to the Company, Market Gate 
Chambers, Warrington. 
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t CrLeapon.—Oct. 15.—For erection of new Council school 

CONTRACTS: meg at. Cleadon, Durham. Mr. J. H. Morton, architect, 50 King 

Ampie.—Oct. 15.—For building farmhouse at Amble | Street, South Shields. ! 

Link farm. Mr. R, G. McInnes, agent, Amble, Northumber- DarLincton.—Oct. 19.—Separate tenders for each trade 

land. are invited for erection and completion of ten houses in 

Bacup.—Oct. 19.—For reconstruction, widening and | Fulford Place, Harrowgate Hill. Apply 128 Thompson 
improvement of the bridge carrying Blackwood Road over | Street West, Darlington. 


the river Irwell at Stacksteads. Deposit 17. 1s. ° Mr,; Wd. Dus.Lin.—Oct. 14.—For construction and erection of a — 
Elce, A.M.LC.E., borough engineer, Municipal Buildings, | steel umbrella platform roof, 132 feet by 21 feet 6 inches, | 
Bacup. at their Clones station, also for supple and delivering at _ 


BASINGSTOKE.— Oct. 21.—For installation of low-pressure | Drogheda station twenty steel cross girders, weighing rather | 
hot-water apparatus at new Council schools, Deposit | less than one ton each, for the Great Northern Railway | 
21. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, | Company (Ireland). Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, 
Winchester. Amiens Street, Dublin. 

BreLPER.—Oct. 22.—For erection of a galvanised corru- PUBLIN.—Oct.-22:-—For the superstructure of the college — 
gated iron building about Iz miles froin Belper goods in Upper Merrion Street, and for erection of workshops 
station. The building to be go feet by 36 feet, capable of | adjoining. Deposit 5/ 5s. The Secretary, Office of Public | 
holding 600 people; at the rear, scullery (24 feet by 12 feet) | Works, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. 
and kitchen (13 feet by 18 feet). Mr. R. B. Muir, secretary, GL Ascow.—Oct. 14.—For (1) digger, brick and mason; 
Belper River Gardens, Belper, near Derby. . woe eee and Rue (3) Hee and | 

BrvERLEY.—Oct. 15.—For erection of a high school for root tiling and rough castwork Of Dow Nouse (tO slam 
girls in Norwood. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. B. S, Jacobs, erected in Ruchill Park. The Office of Public Works, | 
| 
| 


; : er 64 Cochrane Street. 
) 
s Inn Buildings, Bowlalley Lane, Hull. 
architect, Lincoln ; so y af GRANGE-OVER-Sanps.—For erection of stables, harness- | 
BraAprForpD.—For erection of mill and warehouse in Long- 


room, carriage-house, &c. Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Son, | 
: o a fr | 
side Lane. Messrs. James Young & Co., architects, A Bie ae surveyors, Ulverston. 


62 Market Street, Bradford, Hartrax.—Oct. 12.—For alterations at Phcebe Lane | 


Braunton.—Oct. 17.—For roofing buildings, &c., at | yijjs Messrs Samuel Robinson & Sons, architects, Cheap- | 
Bearcharter Farm, Braunton, Devon. Messrs. Sanders & side, Bradford. 


Son, auctioneers, Barnstaple. Hatirax.—Oct. 18.—For mason and bricklayer, carpenter — 

Bripport.— Oct. 21.—For erection of a secondary school | and joiner, plumber, slater and plasterer, concreter, iron- | 
in St. Andrew's Road. Mr. F. Cooper, architect, 77 East | founder, rolled steel, patent glazier and painter’s work 
Street, Bridport. required in extensions to shed, &c., at Ladyship Mills. 

Bury.— Oct. 21.—For alterations and additions to baths | Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh & Graham Nicholas, architects | 
superintendent’s house, St. Mary’s Place. The Borough | and surveyors, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 
Engineer’s Office, Bank Street, Bury, Lancs. Huii.—Oct. 17.—For erection of science buildings at 


Bury.— Oct. 15.—For building vaults (single and double) |} Hymers College. Deposit 12 Mr. John Bilson, architect, 
required during next twelve months. The Borough En- | 23 Parliament Street, Hull. 


gineer’s Office, Bank Street, Bury, Lancs. IrRELAND.—Oct. 14.—For building a dispensary residence 

CANTERBURY.—Oct. 16.—For alterations and extensions | and dispensary at Anamoe, for the ‘guardians of Rathdrum 
to city police station in Pound Lane. Mr. Arthur C. Turley, | Union. Mr. George T. Moore, G E, 1 and 2 Foster Place, 
A.M.LC.E., city surveyor, Guildhall Street, eas College Green, Dublin. 
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IRELAND.—Oct. 24.—For making alterations and addi- 
tions to Banking Company branch premises at Rathfriland, 
co. Down. Messrs. Grame-Watt & Tulloch, architects, 
774 Victoria Street, Belfast. 

Leiston.—Oct. 26.—For erection of a higher elementary 
Council school and cookery, laundry and manual instruction 
special subjects centres at Leiston, East Suffolk. Deposit 2/. 
The Education Committee, County Hall, Ipswich. 

Lepton.—Oct. 14.—For erection of a two-storey mill at 
Whitley Willow Mills, Lepton, near Huddersfield. Mr. J. 
Berry, architect and surveyor, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 15.— For enlargement of County Court 
at Bloomsbury, W.C. Deposit i4, 1s. Mr. H. N. Hawks, 
1,$.0., H.M. Office of Works, &c., Westminster, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 21.—For building staircases and altera- 
tions at public baths at Forest Hill, for the Lewisham 
public baths committee. The Town Hall, Catford (Sur- 
yeyor’s Department). 

Lonpon.—Oct. 29.—The London County Council invite 
tenders for new elementary school for 1,116 children at 
Wandsworth. Terms and conditions and official forms on 
application to the Architect, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 

MANCHESTER.—Oct. 14.—For erection of infants’ school 
and additions and alterations to existing Ardwick Municipal 
school, Hyde Road. Deposit 2/. 2s. The Education Offices, 
Deansgate, Manchester. 

PeNsTRAZE Moors.—Oct. 15.—For erection of a farm- 
house at Penstraze Moors, Cornwall. Mr. Leonard Winn, 
architect and surveyor, 27 Boscawen Street, Truro. 

PrenzanceE.—Oct. 12.—For construction of new floor for 
bandstand: in Morrab Gardens. Mr. Frank Latham, 
M.I.C.E.I., Public Buildings. 

_ PortsmoutTH.—Oct. 21.—For erecting, completing and 
maintaining in thorough repair for twelve months a concert 
pavilion, bars and tea-rooms, shelter pavilion, entrance 
buildings, kiosks and canopy at the South Parade pier, and 
the widening of the present pier, including all foundations, 
piling, lattice girders and other works at the South Parade 
pier, for the Town Council. Deposit 3/ 3s. Mr. G. | 


Smith, architect, 145 Victoria Road North, Southsea, Ports- 
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PortsMouTH.—Oct.. 30.—For erection of additional 
blocks, maternity ward and other works at the workhouse 
infirmary. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, 
architects, Prudential Buildings, Commercial Road, Ports- 
mouth. 

RotrHBury.—Oct. 14.—For either or both of following 
contracts in connection with a water supply at Rothbury, 
Northumberland :—(Contract No. 1) the construction of a 
concrete service tank of 20,000 gallons capacity, collecting 
wells, pump-house, pump well, &c., and about 533 lineal 
yards trenching; (No. 2) the providing and erecting of oil- 
engine, double-ram pump with all accessories, and the pro- 
viding, laying and jointing of about 533 lineal yards of 
3-inch_ cast-iron pipes. Mr. C. Franklin Murphy, 
A.M.I.C.E., Lloyd’s Bank Chambers, Morpeth, or Newcastle 
House, Rothbury. 


ScoTLanp,— Oct. 21.—For works required in connection 
with the erection of new cattle market at Gorgie, as 
follows :—(1) Builder and bricklayer; (2 ) joiner ; (3) ‘slater; 
(4) plumber ; (5) cattle pennage, steel roofing, iron fencing, 
&c., at cattle byres ; (6) steel roofing over cattle pennage. 
Public Works Office, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


ScUNTHORPE. — Oct. 17. — For erection of Primitive 
Methodist church and schools, Frodingham Road, Scun- 
thorpe, Lincs. Mr. Hy. Harper, architect, 54 Long Row, 
Nottingham. 

SEVENOAKS.— Oct. 16.—For heating Union workhouse by 
low-pressure hot-water system, and erection of boiler-house 
and chimney, &c. Mr. George F. Carnell, clerk to the 
Guardians, 130 High Street, Sevenoaks. 


SHELFIELD AND SHORT HeatuH (Starrs).—Oct. 12.—For 
proposed infants’ Council school, to accommodate 220 chil- 
dren, at Shelfield, near Walsall, and slight alterations to 
existing school, and a new Council school, to accommodate 
276 children, at Short Heath, near Wolverhampton. 
Deposit 1/. ts. in each case. Mr. Graham Balfour, director 
of education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 


STEEPLE LANGrorpD.—Oct. 14.—For alterations and 
repairs to the East End inn, Steeple Langford, Wilts. 
Messrs. John Harding & Son, architects and surveyors, 


| 58 High Street, Salisbury. 
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WABERTHWAITE.—Oct. 15.—For building out-offices at 
the Waberthwaite and Corney school. Waberthwaite 
Rectory, Cumberland. 

Wates.—Oct. 12.—For erection of fifty or more houses 
at Tonmawr. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect and surveyor, 
Neath. 

Wates.—Oct. 14.—For erection of fifty houses or there- 
abouts at Coed Ely, Tonyrefail. Mr. Arthur Lloyd Thomas, 
architect and surveyor, Church Street Chambers, Ponty- 
pridd. ; 

Wates.—Oct. 14.—For erection of a school, school- 
master’s house, offices, workshops and cottages in the Elan 
Valley, near Rhayader, Radnorshire, for the Birmingham 
Water Committee. Deposit 5/4 Mr. Herbert T. Buckland, 
architect, Norwich Union Chambers, Congreve Street, 
Birmingham. 

Wates.-—Oct. 16.—For erection of additional buildings 


to the technical college, Swansea. Deposit 3/ 3s. Mr. Wm. 
James, secretary, the Technical College, Swansea. 
Wa .es.—Oct. 19.—For proposed Council school at 


Rhiw-Syr-Dafydd, near Blackwood, Mon, to accommodate 
300 children. Deposit 3/ 3s. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, 
Abercarn. 

Wa tes.—Oct. 21.—For erection of a parish hall, Cwm- 
park. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Pentre. 

WaALEs.——Oct., 21.—For carrying-out extensions, altera- 
tions and repairs at the following Council schools, Mon- 
mouthshire :—Earlswood, near Chepstow, erection of new 
classroom, &c.; Goytrey, near Pontypool, ditto ; Garnfach, 
Nantyglo, erection of two new classrooms and other work ; 
Dukestown, Tredegar, alterations; Sirhowy, Tredegar, 
asphalting playgrounds and pointing boundary walls; 
Mynyddbach, near Chepstow, gravelling playground and 
repairs; Lower Cwmyoy, Abergavenny, erection of 
boundary wall; St. Dials, Cwmbran, new windows and 
builders’ work in connection with the installation of heating 
apparatus; New Tredegar Town, New Tredegar, ditto. 
Mr. C. Dauncy, secretary, County Council Offices, Newport, 
Mon. 

WALEs.—Oct. 23.—For erection of two houses at Vaynor 
Road, Porth. Mr. James T. Jenkins, architect and surveyor, 
Porth, Rhondda. 


LIGHTNING 


Wa_eEs.— Oct. 29.-—For erection of a metal workshop at 
Porth ‘County school. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. Jacob Rees, 
architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 

WASHBOURNE Barton.—Oct. 12.—For slate roof on 
Washbourne pound-house. Mr. Peeke, Washbourne Bar- 
ton, Harbertonford, Devon. 

WERNETH.— Oct. 22.—-For construction and erection of a — 
bridge over Stock Lane, Werneth, Oldham, for the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. The Engineer's Office, 
Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


{ 


WoobsRIDGE FARway.—Oct. 17.—For construction of a 
bridge and approaches at Woodbridge Farway, Devon. Mr. | 
John Ford, architect, Lower House, Branscombe, Axminster. 


WoopsripGE.—Oct. 12.—For erection of a Council 
school and special subjects centre at Woodbridge, East 
Suffolk. Deposit 27. Mr. Jno. S. Corder, architect, Tower 
Street, Ipswich. 


Ir is reported that the Lambeth borough treasurer has 
discovered that a local contractor neglected to pay the current 
rate of wages, and the Borough Council has accordingly 
decided to retain 270/., this being the difference between the 
amounts the men should have been paid and the sums 
actually received by them. On previous occasions the 
Council have taken similar drastic measures with other con- 
tractors who have not paid their men the rate of wages 
scheduled in the conditions of contract, and it is computed 
that considerably over 1,000/. has been extracted in this 
manner by means of penalties. : 

For the convenience of passengers about to travel to the 
Riviera, the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway have — 
arranged with the French railway companies for a first- 
class carriage, with Lits salon accommodation, to run daily 
from Calais to Marseilles, Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Mentone and Ventimiglia, in. connection with the Dover 
boat train leaving Victoria and Holborn at 11 a.m. Intend- 
ing visitors to Vienna and Trieste are informed that a 
through sleeping-car will run daily from Calais without 
change of carriage. 


SPRAGUE & CO. L™. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
and PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
promptly executed. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, “‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


(Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth.| 
R.’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free, 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Lutdes 


13 Railway: Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele, 871 Hop. ‘Telegrams, ‘“‘ Tribrach, London.” 


GALVANIZED GALVANIZED 
WROT.°TUBES IRON ROOFING 
for Gas, Water and Steam. ° and all necessary Fittings. 


6,000 LARGE ESTATES use my WIRE NETTING, 


JOHN ATTWOOD REEVE, STONY STRATFORD. 


ELE TL TS TT SE A IED 
Under tRoyal Patronage. Instant Despatch. 


CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, “‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d.3 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced{ , Tsade Mark: 


HARTSHILL . L, HARTsHitta 


BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD, 
TOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago 
J are as good now as when first fixed. 


Glazed 
Bricks 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd, Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of : 


ROCK ASPHALTE _ 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.C. 


NN a SESS 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Ramway (Hast End). 
CorsHam Down QuaRRyY (Entrance from Railway. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED.| BATH FREESTONES. 


Photo-Copies and 


Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


Nos. 


2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER, 


Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, & 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. Summer 
cried Stone for Winter use. “i 
All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sone Owns), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 
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THN DERS. | | . BOURNEMOUTH. 


For providing and laying 42-inch cast-iron outfall, &c. Mr. 
BARNOLDSWICK. F, W. Lacey, borough engineer. 
For street works. Mr. Wm. Bennett, surveyor. Harrison & Co., Birmingham (accepted) . £6,369 9 0 
Ward & Tetley . : : ; ‘ “24, A2Ore hoes 
Foster . 5 eee : ‘ . , 7 ep ee RC BRAINTREE. 
Baker . Spee 3 : ; ; . 4,244 7 3] For supplying and fixing boundary fencing at small-pox 
Miles . hy Sgn F . : ‘ ae, 47228 Oa hospital. Mr. E. H. Bricut, surveyor. 
Wade . ‘om : : : : We AtOd Stes Loughborough Ironworkers Co. . d . £160 15 oO 
Green & Sons’ ". : ; Hea IGmAre 4 Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss 4 : : wrO7y 13" 28 
Green & Sons,(ten streets) . - ; PSOE Boa 0 Na ivy Hurst Ironworks Co... : ; : MELOZ TO. O 
Wade (two streets). : ; So Sase Trac Hughes . : R A 5 : BRLGs vo 6 
BEATH Rowland Bros. = - ; : . LOO Mina O 
A Pa Miller & Sons : : ‘ : = eT nS aed. 
For the extension of the burial-ground. Mr. J. Houston, Hayward & Sons 4 O 
architect. Priest & Son! ; ; 91 : 6 
Miter & Sons, Cowdenbeath (accepted) . £1,383 19 9| McVey & Co.°. re Dp Mining per Se 90 19 7 
BIRMINGHAM. Crittall & Winterton : ; ; ; BAe 
For erection of accommodation for able-bodied inmates at A. & J. Main & Co. : ; ‘ : 11 S/N See 
the workhouse. Messrs. W. H. Warp, architects. Palmer & Co... f ‘ , ‘ : DR ea 
Sapcote & Sons . : : : ; SAA T77D -OF20 rye ee ; : ; : ; pis 5 Omen 
Langley : : ; . , ; aaa Can ha oy Boulton & Paul. : : ; : ethe4T Sue 
a ee ere 5 o|. ©6Rowell & Co.. c ; ; ; Oa) Th. Z 
Eee & Son’. : : : ; : ; 2,92 oo) Norton: Bros, ®. : Rt ag 
Se Lathan j j 2, BN ccc Portway & Co. , Sudbury (accepted ) 7 Reed Pale vo Ro) 
Whitehouse & Sons . , ; : 52,00 Inet sO CHERITON 
Turton . ; ‘ 7 4 Bet tey ate Taare : y 
eS se / ; 2348 eee b bor construction of sewerage works in the parish of 
Pe tinson & Mane: 2,839 8 0 esol Fitzpaine. Mr. W. F. Srppatts, engineer, 
Robinson 2 aera Om 16) aN as 
Crane. Ltd. . 2,828 18 o Manning. , ; . é : : SS 72 Ele O 
Sibbs y rf . 2977 0 0 Berry: 7 ; , ‘ : : [0GO Omer O 
Hopkins , r ‘ , ; d BN 750 01 -O Gillard & Son. ; ; 3 ; 5 x TRO SRE gers 
Dallow & Sons 2,745 0 0 Shaddock ( : : F ; : s GAOL TBO 
Barnes 2,731. 0 O Prior & Knowles . : : . : «,, 490,10 0 
Crowder 2,677 0 Oo Steer & Pearce, Plymouth (accepted pro- 
Johnson q 2,667 0 oO visionally) 2 5 s 5 : ee SO LL: 
Webb & Son : : F ; eaO50 15’ oO 
Smith , : } ‘ : . Ps O22 0O....0 CHESTER. 
Fenwick, Ltd. : : ° - 2,595 © 0} For erection of a public elementary school in Love Street. 
SwIFT, Birmingham (accepted) : : tA 2,400.4 0.) O Mr. H. Beswick, architect. 
Architect’ sestimate . : : : er heao oO oO Peters & Sons, Rochdale (accepted) . . £10,110 O O 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


CPS 28 Sa Si shciiei na aia Rca aeeeeeane RE = - 
re 
2a 
w O 
> 
Fw 
rf 
g z 
sg ee 
uw O ROCHESTER KENT : 
=: s LONDON OFFICE {39:DUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
Se et 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 
te EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
0,00C tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and Bed all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small.quantities on application to 
e LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE me CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE = D S 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


MOSAIC s TERRAZZO C- 


Tele. No. 2141. 


Vincent Roperts 


CHERRY ROW, 


Be I ee ow PLAIN. BRISTOL. 
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CHIPPENHAM. | _. GOSFORTH. 
For erection of business premises in High Street. Mr. | For tar macadamising, &c., Hedley Street. Mr. G. NeLson 
TAY i shi ham. Quantities engineer. 

BEART OE Cones ae ee North of England AsphalteCo. . . £688 8 0 
Wibley : : : : ; 43.458 1010 Chatt & Co. . . . » 625. °30.g 
(none Sone : 3,355 0 0 Hadfield & Co. : ; 3 : ‘ 51309 one 
ich e ea Doo be 94998 (oo || ¢ Dhempson’ (5 9. 5 
Rudman : : ; - £53,007 0 340 Simpson. . . . ae > : - 469 11 4 
Hayward & Wooster . ’ 5 : 5012, O87: sa0. 1 O. Hee 4 : ° , . . . . . see tg 2 
Erwood & Morris : A j ; 22,0205 40. 40 WR i : . . . . . . : vf 
Wills & Sons. i JPNZ- 39° 4O IO Ee geal ° ° : ; : He o : 
CHANCELLOR & SONS, Bath (accepted) 5 «4 32,600 200 120 MEE ree hire: 

jJ<ol: ROBSON .x. ; : « -ALO LS 7aae 
McKinnon, Newcastle (accepted ) siege ; ~ 40h 1S oe 
DUNDEE! Henderson . i 2 : ; ‘ oot at 


For heating Westgreen asylum, Liff. Mr: T. Cappon, 
architect, Dundee. 


Ashwell & Nesbit ; ; é ; me 512° vO) mo GRETTON. 
Ritchie 6Co. : : , ‘ ; eee ys For erection of school. Messrs. Gorcu & SauNnpDERS, archi- 
Rowlett : : A : ; soe, ASO MOTO febia Coan ee 
Mackenzie & Moncur : Oyo tie ; 22, BOO WO (nO. ’ 5 Glared briek 
Boyd & Sons : : 2 ; : S  L2EEOO | 6. dadoes. 
Nicoll & Co. . ; : ‘ 5 : » eA, 134. ARKO RS Freeman. : ; ; - £3, 318: 0 40, 278 ts ae 
Tindall . ; g : : 2 : 2097, 1s Uno Manton . : . | 37200) 0-400) 83 0 0 
David . : ; : : : 5 SerQVOOM MG ead Goodman & Murkett : . | 3,190 20" (1D Ba Oks ous 
Watson & Sons . : , : : onl O05 tO a Norris. ; ; 5 .- 3p AS er OmO 87 10 oO 
Peacock & Co. ‘ ; ET O04 SON a Andrew . : 2.130 OLAO 89 0 Oo 
TAYLOR & FRASER, Glasgow (accepted) 4 <s8 1,009 010) HO Kettering Co- -operative Builders 35133) aug) 78 15 Oo 
Goodwin & Son. : « BATOSsRO mG 86 I0 Oo 
Payne  . ¢ é : . 1 9, TOR 2 Oto, 78 15: 6 
EXETER. Bansford. : : Y ~) 3,009%.0=ma 87. 10 
: : : Henson . 3,050? "0.200 85 0 O 
Wyte ee in Buller oa De: £2097 a Daaven ieontepine (acepled) occu Se oe 
Luscombe & Son. ; ; 2,088 0 o Hickman : - 2,958 0 0 84. 0 0 
Brealy . A : 5 : : 1, O LO HOO 
Manning : 3 : ; ; ss SSO x 4OmErO 
Ham & ‘Passmore 3 A ‘ : LO Se Oso 
Baker Bros. . : : i : : J 130303. OFO GRIMSBY. 
Triggs . ; 1,610 © o/| For the widening of Chapel Lane, Immingham. 
WESTCOTT, Austin & Wunrte, “Exeter (accepted) 1 1,505 Oyo FORTHERBY AND GRIMSBY CHaLx, LIME AND 
Setter . “ e : : § i Usd OR sO vaD Wuitine Co. (accepted ) : 5 : ~ £753.13 42 


NE & WOOD CARVING & \@IMBERWELL 


; sasanor | DECORATIVE PLASTER: ‘WORK: JON DON se 


——— a ee 
FOR ALL CLIMATES 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF: 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 
Agents for— 


DUROLINE. | CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent substitute for 
glass, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands extremes of A wire-wove opaque roofing, a non- conductor, and cheap and i 


hestand cold: substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &c. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. Established 1870. 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, ,Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, * QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 24 ORSRORAE 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-141 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Gircus, London, E.C. 


J 
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HAILSHAM. 

For road works. 

James & Co. 

Young. 

Chittenden & Semone 

McKellar 

Fry Bros. 

Vine . 

Mayo & Colt, 

Trueman, Ltd. 

Thacker & Gola 
- Situ, Mayfield (accepted yi: ' 


ILLOGAN : HIGHWAY. 
For erection of Wesleyan Methodist church. 


Hitt, architect, Redruth. 
Trehane Z : 
Paynter 

Opie . 

Mitchell 

Bennett 

Winn & Cooke 

Moy te, Chacewater (accepted ) 


ISLEW ORTH. 
For supplying cast-iron steam-jacketed vegetable boiling- 
pan (capacity 100 gallons), carving table and hot closet, 


&c., at workhouse. 
Phillips & Co.. 
Supe & Cons... 
Flavel Range Co. 
Cannon & Sons 
J. & F. Meag . 
Summerscales & Sons 
Benham & Sons 
Timpson. 
Bradford & Co. 
Ashwell & Nesbit : 
Moorwood, Sons & Co. . 
Reynolds & Co. i 
Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Co. 


McDowatt1, STEVEN & oan pper Thames 


Street (aceepted vie 


SUPPLEMENT 
ISLEW ORTH—continued. 

ft 813. 211 For cleaning and painting exterior wood and ironwork at 

1,705 0 0 the Union infirmary and schools. 

1,646 9 0 Schools. 
ss >; 6 Jarman, Daws & Co. - £490 re vite 
Bet i i Nichols Bros. . 492) oO 
elie - as Poore & Son : ATO ER. 0 
ee euakt Measor & Sons a74, ch. 0 
“yy, 7 s Smith SEQ. O03 /G 
aa Collinson SAS CO 
Seam aia o Coxhead . ACh On. 0 
Cutler & Sons 338 0 O 
Jerram SAL et 0 
Mr. Sampson Buhne aS 5 0 
, Richards 420870. 0 
' FIO Or Powley Bros. . 296 0 Oo 
2 39° oe § Rice & Sons . : 1 7 ZO 108) Q 
sae ie Wricut & Co., Chelsea (accepted) 3 ‘ Nop 25 Fae O 
ee s Gray : ; PAA pie: 
Cees Be Dow & Co. 173 Os: 
’ 1,787 10 0 Infirmary. 

Richards ° 525-.4ch =O 
Billins 459287026 
Jerram ATOPY AO 
Jarman, Daws & ee: 414°, 40 
. £298 10 oO Measor & Sons 406 17 0 
“e274 0. OC Cutler & Sons 398 O O 
272,10) 0 Poore & Son 391 IO oO 
268 Io Oo Collinson 375 5 Om 
2638 0° 6 Powley Bros. . 359 OF 0 
252015)" 0 Robinson 330 0 O 
252 0 0 Wilson 3706 08.0 
246 17 9 Heath 329, 'O 0 
246 12 6 Burns & Co. 308 18 o 
ZAG ISa6 0 Hidden 400; GhsO 
209 9 6 Ferris Bros. 290’ a0 
203 18 o Rice & Sons 289 15 Oo 
Lost 54 .o Nichols Bros. . 2 265). ico 
Wricut & Co. (accepted) 265" O40 
1877 T'd Dow & Co. ° 6 


to 
fe) 
° 
Xo) 


IRON STAIRS, 


Straight and Circular. 


VERANDAHS. 


_ SLOAN & DAVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, 


STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


‘STEEL ROOFS 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


W. & J. OAKES, 
Anchor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 
Telephone No. 583. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘* May, Sheffield." 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 
STEELand IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 


ROOF STEEL 
PRINCIPALS JOISTS. 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


BOULTON & PAUL, in. 


. CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, NORW'CH. 4 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CHAS.WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HInL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘* EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 


Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, 
Estimates, &c., forwarded 
on application. 


Tele. Address : 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.” 
Tel. No.: 81 Y. 


The Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, Ltd., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND), 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE ‘GREEN. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “‘ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Airs 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON! TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking- Rooms, &c. 

* JINGO” Chimney Pots and 
_ * JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 


” Full particulars on application, 
4 QUEEN one STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


294 £e4 


Read. Na 


ELECTRIC 
LIFTS. 


A. SMITH & STEVENS, 


The address of the “local electri- 
cian” fails to interest you when you 
possess one of our Automatic Lifts. 


BATTERSEA, LONDON. 


Manchester Branch.— 
Norton Street, Greengate. 
Birmingham.— 
Wi JAS Kerr, 43 Church Street. 
Seotland.— 
W. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, Gourock, 
Dublin.— 
Booth Bros., 
Holland.— 
Hausmann Bros., Wynstraat 46, Wijn- 
haven 37, Rotterdara. 


Upper Stephen Street. 


Maer Bee e: ART PLATES published in “ THE 
EO kG will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT Woob CO. Ltd., Publishers, Imperial Buildings 
Ludgate Circus, B.C. 
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KEITH. 


For additions to the grammar school. 
architect, Keith. 


Mr. D. J. CorrIGALL, 


Accepted tenders. 

Stewart, Keith, mason ueees 0 Oo 
Cormack, Keith, carpenter. . ; 804. 0 O 
Lyon & Sons, Elgin, plumber : 380 0 O 
Aberdeen Electrical Engineering Co., Aber- 

deen, heating : : : " fh 20h OunO 
Rust, Huntly, plasterer . . : . 180480. GO 
A. & R. Wright, Keith, slater 92-10 0 
McConnachie, Keith, painter . 89 15 4 


LEIGH-ON-SEA. 


For sewerage works. Mr. J. W. LIvERSEDGE, surveyor. 


Woodham & Sons 408 Sa42 
Gibbons 15377 1O“NO 
Rose 15350710 £0 
Anderson Le LON Oe s| 
Jackson 1,094 19 9 
Buxton & Jenner’ PO78 3-00 
lles T.060:°1.0 5-0 
Galer . 5 2% O52 ihe 30 
TAYLOR, Chadwell Heath (accepted ) } ; 922. 19:40 


LONDON. 


For the supply of the remaining machine tools required 
(under schedule A) for the central car-repair depot of 
the London County Council’s tramways, namely, two 
high-speed vertical tyre boring mills and one high- 
speed vertical milling machine. 


Two high-speed vertical tyre boring mills. 


LONDON —continued. 


For construction of the portion (section 3) of the new 


northern low-level sewer between Stepney and 
Trafalgar Square. (As the result of representations 
made by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the proposed route of the sewer in the vicinity of the 
cathedral was altered in order to obviate all question 
of damage to that building. It is estimated that the 
cost of construction has been increased by 2,000/. as a 
result of this alteration.) 


Whyte & Co,Ltd. .  . °. =9 9). Aas Gonmeaae 
Coles 4  A2AO1S? pe 
Westminster Construction Co;, Ltd. 423,518 O 3 
Price & Reeves 5 : - 403,730. 5a 
Muirhead & Co. f : ; ? +) 372,893 10 ae 
Perry & Co. —. mR 5 - 359,646 0 oO 
Scott & Middleton, Ltd. é . 355,702 a ao 
Pearson & Son, Ltd. : : 4 > 340,025 7 :Osmem 
Neal, Ltd.. ; s ; : ; -. 330,083. 4a 
Cochrane & Sons 313,205) 3.8 
Kennedy, Ltd. . 299,953) Ao 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. 299,635 0 Oo 
Kelletts, Ltd. ‘ 296,759 12 II 
Mowlem & Co.; td: vecombeeed ) 261,599 0 O 
Chief engineer's estimate. 299,800 0 O 


For (1) the groundwork, walling and general laying-out of 


the estate garden on the Tower Gardens section of the 
L.C.C. White Hart Lane estate, and (2) the work of 
completing the surfaces of the carriageways and foot- 
ways on section B of the estate. 


Groundwork, walling and general laying-out of the estate 


German Niles Tool Works . £1,200°'0 0 garden. 
Buck & Hickman, Ltd., London (recom- Roberts & Co. £35350 0 
mended) . : ‘ ; , 807 10 oO Coxhead 2,800 Oem 
Smith & Coventry Ltd. 4 Ne eal A 800 0 oO PuLrorp, Wood Green ‘(accepted) . : «2708. OG 
One high-speed vertical milling machine. Completing the surfaces of the carriageways and footways on 
Muir & Co. . : : ; ¢ i ‘ 459 10 O section B. 
Ward & Co. 4 3 ; ; ‘ 4 405 O oO Knifton : ; ‘ 4,723 Oo as 
Smith & Coventry ; 200: <0 e900 Bloomfield . ‘ : R 4,443 0 0 
Buck & Hickman, Ltd., London (recom- Grounds & Newton 4,279 4 11 
mended) : 2O2=TO%RO CoxHEApD, Leytonstone (accepted) . 4,164.0 0 
HICHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LTD. 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 


“Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 


in its finish and extremely durable. 


value. 


Write for our elaborate booklet, °**MODERN BATHROOMS,” 
also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary Wfg, Co. 


VIADUCT, LONDON, £.C. 


22 HOLBORN 


Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders and Contractors’ 

Ironwork. 


WELDON STONE, 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries, 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE.. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 


The 


RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., 


34 Emerald Street, 
London, W.C. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK, 


Terrazzo from’5/6 per square yard super, 


Telephone; 
11058 Central.' 


For the best of everything in 


GYMNASTIC =| 
APPARATUS 


APPLY TO— 
T. M. GARDINER, 
Burford Works, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 


Ask 
Contractor to H.M. Government, 


India Office, &e. 


English and Swedish Designo. 
Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and Plans Gratis, | 


For Index of Advertisers, see page X- 


i+ 
_ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON —continued, 


For erection of the Tooting tramways sub-station, London 
County Council. 
Schedule of Prices. 


Lovatt, Ltd. . ty 7500. 0 
Holloway Brothers (London), Ltd. 4,580 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer LACT <0. 0 
Kirk & Randall 4,387 0 0 
Wall, Ltd. 23507 Oa O 
Works committee estimate. 4,330 0 0 
F. & H. F. Higgs Asia Ose 
Munday & Sons, London C commended) Fin Bae he) ae) 
Architect’s estimate A337) Ban O 


For repainting the engine Ae aia liming station 
&c , at the Barking outfall works. 


Webb. ; : ; , : : ok 9:0 
Symes. : ; 5 : : + O10 
Measor & Sons 224 Opfi 
Proctor & Sons 220 Que 2 
Bull , ZOO O 
Stokes & Sons DRe ety He 
Harris, North Woolwich (accepted ) 208,08 © 


For repairs and painting the pontoons of the Charing Cross 
river repairing depot, London County Council. 


Piper’ «x 4340 5 4 
Mills & Knight ‘ i Dome © 4 
Groves, Stockwell Street, Greenwich: S.E. 
(recommended) : 199 0 O 
Drever (withdrawn) 120i ie A 


For erection of day-room and workshed at St. George’s 
workhouse, Mint Street, S.E. Mr. A. J. Wane, archi- 
tect, Kilburn. . 

Shelbourne & Co. 


- £630 oO 
Dearing & Son 535) 019.0 
King & Son , S 2G 0010 
J. & W. Drake 498 10 o 
Johnson . 496 0 oO 
WV, S&T, Cooper 494 18 6 
Richardson 451 0 Oo 
Lamplough . 439 0 0 
Mixts & Son, Blackheath (accepted) 35040170 


CG. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. ° 


GOLD ‘MEDAL 
~ AWARDED 189G 


eas Of fice 
230 Pentonville Rd., King’ s Cross. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


LIVERPOOL. 


40 IMPERIAL ae 
é EXCHANGE ST EAST... 


for HARDENING, 


CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BRADFORD, t ; 
HEAD caus oniy of the Bary 
OFFICES 75 be ae 


WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


) paar 


LONDON —continued, 


For the erection at Colney Hatch asylum of superstructure 
of additional buildings to accommodate 310 patients 
and the necessary staff in place of the temporary 
buildings (which housed 320 patients and staff) which 
were destroyed by fire in 1903. 


Miskin , » £30 898 o oO 
Spencer, Santo & he 30,560 0 oO 
Coles . : 2,002 95. "7 
Waring & White ZR Ts G2 O 
McCormack & Sons 29,479 0 O 
Rowbotham ZBI 719 O 
Davies 29,165 8 Io 
Wall . 28,873 0 O 
Foster & Dicksee 2879152010 
Willcock & Co. . 38 FIFA O 
Lovatt 28,524 0 O 
Nightingale 28,332.10 70 
Perry & Co. 283327 uOe.0 
Ekins & Co. 23;209-490.4 O 
Leslie 6Ca: iy Mes y Mas ego: 
Holliday & Greenwood 27.7004 O20 
Kirk & Randall . 27,4330. 0 
Chessum & Sons 27163. On O 
Cracknell 27 ALLS On O 
Wallis & Sons 2753058 O10 
Patman & Fotheringham 26,073 4,0 20 
Lawrence & Son 26,972 O O 
Rowley Brothers 26,954 0 O 
Pattinson & Sons 26,572 "O28 O 
Fairhead & Son. 26,398 Oo oO 


Lawrance & Sons, a, Road, N. (recom- 
mended) . _ ; o- 26,30 7 O20 
Moss & Sons, Ltd. 267122 10 431 


For the supply and fitting-up of the steam boilers required 
for the new buildings, Colney Hatch. 


Hodge & Sons ees 610 0 Oo 
Galloways iby Cateye 
Clayton, Son & ‘Sisk 1,488 0 0 
Yates & Thom 1,420: 0 0 
Adamson & Co. . 1,398 oO Oo 
Spurr, Inman & Co., Wakefield (accepted) . L5G.) 0 20 


BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN 5 ded con aes FARRINGDON ROAD, 


Telegrams, ‘ Set ol London.” 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


4 Registered 
TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 

and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 


LONDON DEPOTS > 


C.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L&S.WR. NN Ee ee Ya SS a 
132 GROSVENOR R2&, PIMLICO. 


MANCHESTER. é 


TRAFFORD: PARK. 


AHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


Telephone 274 Eoluaril 


Has been before the trade some years, 
and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits. 


SANITARY WAS saint eee ect 
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Te ee 


LONDON —continued. 
For the repair of the granite paving and channelling of 
Blackwall Tunnel and its approaches, London County 


Council. 
Griffiths & Co. . £4,958 19 6 
Fry Bros... . A, OLB io 2rd 
Mowlem & Co. 45270, “O£L0 
Muirhead & Co. . 3)937/19\ a 
ANDERSON, Poplar (accepted) STO edd 
Chief engineer’s estimate 4,000 O O 


For the supply of 126 yards of boundary fencing to be 
erected on the concrete wall along Colney Hatch Lane. 


McVey & Co. 4106 17 9 
Rowell & Co. 106 0a,450 
Hill & Smith LO2)927 30 
Bay.iss, JONES & BayLiss, Cannon Street, 

E.C. (accepted) . FOU amo meO 


For the erection of an organ in the chapel at Long Grove 


asylum. 
Lewis & Co. 4530-0. 0 
Hill & Son . AVI OVO 
Norman & Beard. 430:50...0 
Bishop & Son ; : 389 0 of 
Gray & Davison & Eustace INGRAM, Lrp. 

(accepted) . 3854 10 0 


For construction of roads and sewers, for the Golders Green 
(Finchley Road) estate. Mr. H. J. S. ABRams, sur- 
veyor, 8a Canfield Gardens, N.W. 


Kavanagh & Co. 42/450 oO 
Neave & Son 2,345 0° 0 
Adams 25170; 30 210 
Brummell 1,799 0 O 
Rogers & Co. 1,780 0 oO 
Giesone (accepted ) 1,601." 10).0 


LUDLOW. 
For erection of receiving ward, nurses’ rooms, laundry, 
boiler-house, &c. Mr. a} Butters, architect, Ludlow. 


Bryan . £1,555 Oe. 
Pace on 1,360 140.0 
Turford & Southward . 1,357 9 0 
SPEAKE (accepted ) 1,307,010 


Kinnear Patent Steel Rolling 
Shutters. 


LUDLOW —continued, 
Fleating and hot-water supply. 


9000DR0 0 


Haden. 4254 0 
Main . é 253 10 
Spry & Co. . 239 19 
Beavan 222 10 
Bryan . 200 oO 
Dawson ; 198 oOo 
ScuLt Bros. (accepted) LOD Vane 


For new premises in Frog Lane. Mr. J. Burrers, architect, 


Ludlow. 

Ward . £430 0 0 
Bowdler . «420 "OB 
Bryan 398 0 oO 
Speake : 397, Oo 
Turrorp & SourHwaRD (accepted ) 360 0 Oo 
Architect’s estimate : 375. 0-9 

MANSFIELD. 

For laying the Clipstone water main. 

Revised tender. 
ASHLEY (accepted ) L197 Ome 


NORFOLK. 
For new cloak-rooms, &c., at Southery schools, Norfolk. 
Mr. HERBERT J. GREEN, architect and diocesan surveyor. 


Roper .4588 9 8 
Collins 525. 10 mae 
Shanks 2 488 0 oO 
Porter, Southery (accepted conditionally) 448 I5 oO 


NEWBURY (BERKS). 
For erection of elementary school. Mr: 3.3, are Vincent 
borough surveyor. 


Adey & Co. . 410,468 oO 0 
James 10,228. 0! ag 
Houghton & Com 9,971 0 oO 
Bance. : 9,598 oO o 
Elms . . 9,500 0 O 
Hoskings Bros. . 9,500 0 Oo 
Chivers : : 3 - . 9,400 10 —90 
Exms Bros, Stockeros ss, Newbury (accepted) 9,069 0 oO 


Patent Interlocking Rubber Tiling. 
B. & S. Patent Folding Gates. ? 


Grilles, Lift Enclosures, &c. 
Hand-Power Lifts. 


Cabot’s Sheathing and Sound 


Deadening Quilt. 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains. 
Burt Patent Ventilators. 


AND 


MACHINERY 


EXHIBITION 
? 


Crescent Patent Expansion Bolts. 
Kinnear Patent Pressed Radiators. 


, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. ST. ALBANS. 
SS ine For road works. Mr. H. F. MENcE, surveyor. 
ZONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Mann , . : - , ; . £844 10 oO 
epee: Brown . ’ : : ; : , ca. Ae 5.022 O 
GEORGE PALMER COUNCIL SCHOOL, READING. Powdrill . ; ; : : : , a 74Ge 2 6G 
a0 ee SA Trueman, Ltd. ‘ ; : : : 7 GOL LOm.O 
PREMISES, FENCHURCH STREET AND ROOD LANE, E.C. Bollesoren : : é . j . 733.0 0 
RECEPTION ROOM, 22 PORTMAN SQUARE, W, Free & Sons . . . . . . = pAZON TESS 0 
Deamer . é ‘ ot, JOOL-e Lene 
WILLIAMS, St. ‘Albans (accepted) : : uPSOrelamay 
NEWLYN. 
milding hall and classrooms for St. Peter’s, Newlyn. STAFFORD. 
Masonry. For the erection of an isolation hospital in Tithe Barn Road. 
: ; ‘ : : 4 ~L3k0 10 OC ADAMS & PEMBERTON (accepted) . : . £2,249 13 O 
: : : 5 : Ngee rege 
seks & Son. Br idg ( i Wye : op o é STANION (KETTERING). 
Pe > vricee accep ; anade hak For sinking well, construction of a reservoir, supply and 
Carpentry. laying of cast-iron mains, &c., at Stanion. 
ggs Bros. . : : é : : ee 2008 Ce SG Knox . ; ; f : , Ah 671 4 8 
cae : : ; : : : - 240 7 6 Haycock & Sons . ; ; : ; 1,632. 780 
borne . Maar arr 3 LOO Be Paynes. |. iced Aiiatts Cae dta ena the te TSAO 
\KE, Tolcarne (accepted ) d : F eee ONO Snark. i i : 4 : ; . 1,317 14 7 
PORTSMOUTH. Reanot : : : ! : ; «3 1;250°2 OeO 
he erection of the new blocks at the borough lunatic hice Ee GS ES A MEM RT pesos 
2 aK rever . ; ; ; : : : - lt 22 00 ORO 
isylum, exclusive of the provision of hot-waterapparatus Bait F 
or heating and of roadmaking. Pa Par eie k<| REAR Ppt eee eee se oe 
anter& Son. : , : ; <, (1,106 9.4e80 
eetland . f : ‘ . ; ered oz57 O%0 
a 20, aaa Chamberlain : , 5 s £il,b7ORsOtLO 
Pe outh. ; : ‘ ; : 4, ieee y 7 Manton, Kettering (accepted Vests : ULE, ESO sch 
aner - : . : : : 20:07 0817) =O 
ltherup . : : : : j SE roO4 71.020 Ei nh ped Be ¢ 
ae. ; : : ; ; iew <1 81684000) 0 For providing and delivering at Tamworth station 470 tons 
ne 17,795 6ri8 of cast-iron pipes. Messrs. BrapsHaw & CLarson, 
watt ; F : ; ; : : 17,658 12 4 engineers. 
: , : 
oekerell, Portsmouth (recommended) 17,389 0 o| HolwellIronCo.. . . . « «£42,493 7 6 
Clay Cross.Co2 ys, : ; ; ; “ie 2estee rons I 
SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR. Oakes & Co... Sythe S Tie ytpaeey Seam ae © 
rection of cottage residence. Mr. A. E. ALLEN, archi- Staveley Coal and Iron Co. . : : PASTE TG EY 
ect, Banbury. Cochrane & Co. . : ; A : BI SEV Ae) te Leds 
ttwell . ; : é § : ; BAAS. Ob. O Blakeborough & Sons . ; BAL Le a O 
ams . 3 <a 42 9e%. 06: O STANTON IRONWORKS Coe, Nottingham (ac. 
ARD, Shipston- -on- “Stour (accepted Je ee ae 2 One O cepted) ; , ; : b ; NG TA glee 
QA Cr _ gale, . <4 


LEstape ROYAL WARRANT 2 : 


a) 


AS SUPPLIED TO 


| 

ABATTOIR pn! S| WHOLESALE MEAT 

Overhead ee MARKETS at HOME 
oe AND ABROAD. 

Weighing , 8 

Machine. 


Capacities— 
900, 700, 1,000, & 2,000 Ib. 


- F 
Graduated to suit 


Customers’. . . 
Requirements. . 


CSEESO 


— With Patent —— 
PRINTING STEELYARD. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Tue heating of the extensive locomotive building works 
of the Vulcan Foundry, Ltd., Newton-le-Willows, the 
cubical contents of which amounts to nearly 5,000,000 
cubic feet, has been entrusted to Messrs. E. Oldroyd & Co,, 
Ltd., Crown Works, Leeds. 

Tue clock in the celebrated twisted steeple of Chester- 
field is now undergoing a thorough renovation and altera- 
tion. The dials have been repaired and repainted, and the 
alterations to the clock are being carried out by John Smith 
& Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. 

Tue Electric and Ordnance Accessories Company, Ltd., 
of Stellite Works, Cheston Road, Aston, Birmingham, 
have just been awarded a gold medal by the New Zealand 
International Exhibition. In their exhibit a special feature 
was made of the Stellite telephones and _ telephone 
accessories, in addition to their general electrical manu- 
factures. The exhibit was in the hands of their sole 
agents for New Zealand, Messrs. C. A. Hamlin & Co., of 
Auckland. 

Messrs. GreorcE Mitts & Co., engineers, Radcliffe, near 
Manchester (proprietors of the “Titan” sprinkler), have 
received the following letter from Messrs. The Radcliffe 
Spinning Co., Ltd., New Road Mill, Radcliffe :—‘‘ We beg 
to inform you that a fire broke out in one of our mule 
rooms on September 13, and almost instantly the whole 
room seemed to be one flame of fire, our workpeople having 
to get down the staircases and fire escapes as best they 
could. The sprinklers you erected some few years ago 
came into operation at once and rendered most valuable 
service, and it is a pleasure to us to give this testimony to 
their very prompt action, and to say further that had it not 
been for the sprinkler the whole of the mill would have 
been burned down.” 


ORLEANS House, Twickenham, which possesses some 
historic interest, was offered for sale on Monday, but as 
the highest bid was 18,500/. the property was temporarily 
withdrawn. 

Mr. W. Boyp, the first mayor of Wallsend, has given 
instructions through his architects, Messrs. Liddell & Brown, 
to Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons to erect an illuminated clock 
at Wallsend town hall. Messrs. Potts are also making a 


CLOISONNE GLASS. 


A decotative 


material 
transparent 
Opaque e 


The 


prices from y.per square foot 


Weather-resisting 


CLOISONNE GLASS 


40F Berners St. 
Gor, W. 


Branch Office : 25 Old Queen St., Westminster, S.W. 


Production 1906, 24,000 square feet, 
New Catalogue out. 


“THE BANQUET.” 
i 
The well-known and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by the late H. Stacy Mars, R.A, S | E : by 


clock for the Bradford Grammar school and for 
buildings. 

PRELIMINARY to their futile attempt to reascend i 
airship at the Crystal Palace on Tuesday last, 
Capper and Mr. Cody went up the North Tower by n 
of Waygood’s lift, accompanied by our representatiy 
order to take an observation of the meteorological condi 
and were much gratified with the fine view obtainable 
that elevated position, extending over the counties of 
Surrey and Kent. 

AT a meeting of the Infirmary site committee o 
Manchester Corporation on Monday it was stated tha 
T. E. Colleutt had accepted the committee’s invitati 
visit Manchester and give his opinion on the que 
whether it is possible to adapt the old Infirmary buil 
for use as an art gallery and a public reference lib 
Mr. Collcutt proposes to make his inspection of the t 
ings on Tuesday and Wednesday next. 


THE foundation-stone of St. Alban’s Church, Bo 
mouth, was laid on October 8 by the Lord Bish 
Southampton. The cost of the work to be carried o 
present will be 7,4352 We shall publish in next w 
issue the design from the architect’s drawing, by wh 
will be seen that Bournemouth is to have another 
example of church architecture. Mr. G. H. Fell 
Prynne, F.R.LB.A., 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westmir 
S.W., is the architect, and the builders Messrs. Bowm 
Sons, of Stamford. 

A NEw parish hall at Long Ditton, Surrey, was op 
last Saturday by the Bishop of Kingston. The hall, y 
has accommodation for 40v people, is 72 feet 6 inches 
by 36 feet wide, including a platform 15 feet 6 inches « 
At the side of the hall away from the road an ante-1 
14. feet 6 inches long by 12 feet wide is provided, 
lavatory, &c. The heating, by means of hot-water radia 
has been carried out by the London Warming and Ven 
ing Company, and the electric lighting by the Sur! 
Electricity Supply Company. The walls are of red bri 
match the adjoining parish room and workmen’s club, 
the roof is covered with Broseley tiles. The arct 
was Mr. A. J. Style, F.R.LB.A., of 3 Victoria Street, V 
minster, and of Thames Ditton, and the’ contractor 
Frank Hawkey, of Surbiton. 


OF ALL 
FIRST CLASS DE, 
a EVERYWHERE. a 


¢ aaa x 
(Regd. Trade Mark.) THE 


“ SAMSON” 


SOLID 
BRAIDED 
SASH 
LINE. 


and 


IT IS SPECIFIE 

Best Architec' 
$ IT 1s USED by t 
Builders. 


Co, 


Ss 
> 


as WM. E. PECK & 
ford St. ‘ 


& BRADFORD AVENUE, LOND 


%, 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STO 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curb 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, qua 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, | 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbur. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICA 


Your Enquiries . 


Size Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL W 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


ROOFING, STORAGE TANKS 


Gilbert Wood & Co, Ltd., 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. |CLAYTON SON & CO., Ltd., LI 


1 
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VARIETIES. 


‘Hull electric-light committee have decided to apply 
Joan of 31,200/. to meet the requirements of the com- 
.e for the next three years. 
ne Alloa School Board have unanimously adopted 
5 Mirepared by Messrs. Kerr & M'‘Culloch, Alloa, for a 
yl to accommodate 800 pupils at an inélusive cost of 
ol. 
HE housing committee of the Swansea Corporation 
+ that twenty-six houses in Colbourne Terrace have 
let at 6s. 6d. per week. The contract price was 205/. 
jouse and the actual cost 209/. 
ue Newport Parliamentary committee recommend that 
cation be made to the Local Government Board for 
jon to borrow a further sum of 10,000/. required for 
urposes of the Transporter bridge. 
HE Leeds Distress Committee have decided to apply to 
vocal Government Board for a grant of 1,000/. to be 
in wages to men employed on afforestation work in 
Vashburn Valley. 
HE Ihrapston Council school managers have adopted 
prepared by Mr. J. T. Blackwell, architect, Kettering, 
new school. The plans provide for 150 children— 
d department 125, infant department 25. ‘The esti- 
d total cost, including site, building, furniture and 
tect’s fees, was stated to be 3,000/. 
TERESTING experiments in tree-felling by electricity 
been made during the past day or two on the Antrim 
, Belfast. The rope was tied round the tree, and the 
end was then attached to an electric tram, which was 
tl motion, and with astonishing ease the tree was 
ed to the ground. 
gz Royton District Council have decided to erect public 
on the land owned by the Council in Park Street, at 
:of between 4,000/. and 5,000/. The baths will con- 
plunge bath of the regulation size and twelve slipper 
They will be the first public baths erected in the 
et 
aE diamond jubilee of the opening of the Roman 
lic cathedral of St. George, Southwark, will be cele- 
i by the completion of the tower and spire of the edifice 
Pugin’s designs, somewhat modified. The cathedral is 


built on the site of the old St. George’s Fields, where in 
1780 Lord George Gordon assembled his followers. 

A site has been taken at the Garden City, Letchworth, 
Hertfordshire, for the erection of cottages with a central 
cooking-hall for cooks and domestics, all tenants to share in 
the expense, the object being to save wives the “ worry and 
expense of preparing meals,” and to give servants “ greater 
freedom and new dignity to their calling.” 

Tue Mayor of Blackburn was recently invited by the 
Post Office authorities to open the new building in state, 
and it was intimated that the Postmaster-General would 
attend the function. His Worship, however, intimated that, 
in view of the inadequate and unsatisfactory building the 
Department had erected, he must decline to be associated 
with its opening. 

Tue Local Government Board has notified its intention 
to hold a public inquiry respecting the excess expenditure 
of 18,3502. on the Tottenham municipal buildings, for which 
the District Council proposes to raise a loan. The Rate- 
payers’ Association has engaged professional assistance in 
the examination of the many documents relating to the 
erection of the buildings. 

Pians have been prepared for the erection of about 
100 miners’ houses in the neighbourhood of Summerlee 
Street, Cuthill, for the Prestongrange Coal Company. These 
are to be commenced immediately. The fields are cleared 
of their corn crops. During the last two years hundreds 
of miners’ houses have been put up in the neighbourhood of 
Prestonpans. 

AXMOUTH BripGE, near the mouth of the Axe (Devon- 
shire) has been thrown open for the use of the public. 
For thirty and a half years atoll has been levied on all 
using the bridge. A gift of 2,200/. towards: the purchase 
of the bridge and toll- ‘house by Mr. and Mrs. Stephens, of 
Stedcombe “Manor, Axmouth, made the removal of the toll 
possible. 

A REPORT has been presented to Leith Town Council 
regarding the proposed extension of the electric tramway 
system to the suburban districts. A conference is to be 
invited with the Edinburgh Corporation with the view of 
having certain portions of the work undertaken jointly by 
Edinburgh and Leith. The cost of the scheme is estimated 
at 76,000/. 


JARANTEED PURE 


Wiely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. 


TUNSTALL’S 


TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES. 


Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 


fed by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, 


Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. 


actors to H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. 
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Tue Roads Improvement Association are completing the 
arrangements for the deputation that will wait on the 
Government early next session to press for the formation 
of a Central Roads Board and the grant of 1,000,000/. for 
road improvements throughout the country. The Associa- 
tion maintain that the advantages to be obtained by the con- 
trol of ‘the roads by a central authority would bea reduction 
in cost, better roads, a fair apportionment of cost and less 
dust. 

Tue Scarborough Royal Albert Drive committee report 
that the Local Government Board has given their sanction 
for the borrowing of 21,556/. for the carrying out of the 
work of the drive. It was also reported that Sir William 
Matthews, the engineer who was called in by the Corpora- 
tion, will visit Scarborough at an early date and inspect the 
work done by the contractor at the sack-dam section to see 
whether it is in accordance with the award. 

Messrs. CAMMELL, Lairp & Co. it is reported, intend 
shortly to lay down extensive electrical plant at their Clyn 
Colliery, near Swansea. The firm will manufacture their 
own motors, dynamos, &c., and, besides providing power 
and light, will gradually introduce an electrical system of 
haulage. Plans are also being considered to develop the 
adjacent large area of coal, the lease of which the company 
have recently taken over. 

AT aservice in St. Stephen’s parish church, Norwich, 
three new bells were dedicated and the south-east chapel 
reopened after having been entirely reroofed; the decayed 
oak timbers of the old roof were found to be in such a con- 
dition as to necessitate their removal. The reconstruction 
work was carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
Arthur J. Chambers, architect, the builder being Mr. J. S. 
Smith of Norwich. The casting and hanging of the bells 
was entrusted to Messrs. Geo. Day & Son of Eye. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Belfast Corporation was held 
recently for the purpose of considering the ‘question of a 
new abattoir. Plans were submitted for an establishment 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the next fifty years, 
which it was estimated would cost 33,000/. or 34,000/. 
After over two hours’. discussion the market committee 
were authorised to submit alternative plans of modern 
accommodation at the Stewart Street site, the total cost not 
to exceed 30,000/. 


Tue Stirling Water Commissioners have unanim 
agreed to the construction of a new 15-inch water 
between the reservoirs and the town at an estimate 
of 10,500/. It was reported that the powers for the exe; 
of the work would expire in August 1908. An additionag 
will obviate all causes of complaint, it is thought, until 
when loans of 26,250/. will expire, and when the cor 
sioners will be in a position financially to conside 
question of an additional reservoir. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. James Watherst 
the firm of John Watherston & Sons, builders, Edint 
at the age of seventy-six. Mr. Watherston was ide; 
with the building trade in the city for over a quarte 
century, and his firm erected many of the big we; 
houses. In the early seventies he was a member « 
Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, and he often gave evi 
in valuation cases, considerable weight attaching t 
opinions by reason of his extensive experience. 

For nearly a year past the Bermondsey Borough C 
have been carrying out a system of filtration and aer 
with the object of saving the heavy expense of water 
public swimming-baths. A bath has been used by - 
persons during the last ten months, and the medical « 
reports that the filter has been doing its work effect 
In future, however, the Council does not propose to cor 
the use of the water for so long as ten months, bu 
renew it twice during the summer and once durin 
winter. 

THE main generating plant on the Mauretania co 
of four turbo-generating sets supplying continuous et 
at 115 volts. Each set has a normal capacity of 375 
watts, or a total of about 2,300 horse-power. This { 
is used not only for lighting, but also for driving fa: 
producing the forced draught at the boilers (about goo k 
power alone being required for this purpose), for ve 
tion, for driving lifting tackle and working the 
passenger and freight elevators, for driving refriger 
machinery and many other services. 

TuE contract for the erection of the chancel and 
bays of the nave of the new church of St. Agnes, | 
Reddish, has been let to Messrs. George Macfarlane & 
Manchester. September next is the time specified fe 
completion of this portion of the work. The price is 
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oo, and seating accommodation is to be provided for 
speople. The second part of the building is to be pro- 
sded with when sufficient money has been raised to 
able the scheme to be completed by the erection of two 
re bays. 

Two curious claims for damages have been brought 
ginst the West Riding of Yorkshire authority. One 
imant asks the County Council to pay the cost of repaint- 
-a motor-car alleged to have been damaged by works of 
-spraying on the Ripon and Harrogate main road. The 
nmittee repudiate the claim. The other claimant asks 


npensation for damage toa horse alleged to be due to | 


spraying on the Skipton and Otley main road. The 
nmittee also declined to recognise liability in this case. 
THREE blocks of working-class’ dwellings erected at 
eriff Brae by the Leith Town Council having already 
ywn a deficiency of 494/. on the working, the treasurer’s 
nmittee have been asked to inquire into the matter. It 
; been suggested that the Council might dispose of the 
erty, even at a loss, rather than be forced to take this 
p after the property depreciated in value. The blocks— 
ee in number—which were erected as an experiment, 
t 14,000/,, including 3,000/. for the site. They were 
snded to accommodate people living in the slums, but it 
aid that this class of tenant has not taken advantage of 
provision made. 

Ata meeting of the Hungerford Rural District Council 
yas decided that the plans, scheme and estimate for the 
image and sewage disposal works for the town, as 
pared by Mr. H. H. Humphreys, be adopted, and that 
lication be made to the L.G.B. for permission to raise a 
a of 12,059/. 19s., repayable during a period of thirty 
rs. The question of drainage of Hungerford has occu- 
d the attention of the Council for some years. The 
incil has been twice summoned for pollution of the river 
met and other streams, and only recently were served 
h another summons. When the case was last before 
Magistrates the Council were fined 5o0/. 

Tue following is a copy of a letter received by Mr. J. 
nsay Macdonald, M.P., secretary to the Labour Party, 
n the secretary to the United Operative Bricklayers’ 
de Society, Trades Hall, Sydney :—“‘ The Sydney Labour 
meil have requested me to communicate with you re 


state of trade in Sydney, so that intending emigrants may 
not be misled by fictitious advertisements and reports 
appearing in the English papers. I can assure you that it 
does not warrant any influx of bricklayers, as those that 
are here are not fully employed, and there area few arriving 
from South Africa and sister States every week.” 

THE new waterworks at Walshaw Dean, belonging to 
the Halifax Corporation, have been formally opened. The 
construction of the works has taken seven years, and the 
total cost is about 300,000/,, a much higher sum than was 
originally estimated. A large part of the increased ex- 
penditure is stated. to be due to the trenches having to be 
dug toa much greater depth than was auticipated to make 
the embankments of the reservoirs watertight. Extra cost 
has also been incurred in removing the peat, or in “ beach- 
ing,” as the work is termed. The three reservoirs will 
have a total capacity of 640,000,000 gallons, and will yield 
Halifax a daily supply of 2,500,000 gallons. 

Tue first public sitting of the departmental committee 
appointed by the Vice-President of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction, for the purpose of 
inquiring into matters relating to afforestation in Ireland, 
was held at 4 Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, on the 3rd inst. 
The terms of reference of the committee are to inquire into 
and report upon the following matters relating to the im- 
provement of forestry in Ireland, viz. (1) the present pro- 
vision for State-aid to forestry in Ireland; (2) the means 
whereby in connection with the operation of the Land 
Purchase Acts existing woods may be preserved and lands 
suitable for forestry acquired for public purposes; and 
(3) the financial and other provisions necessary for a com- 
prehensive scheme of afforestation in Ireland. ; 

A SPECIAL committee appointed by the Accrington Town 
Council to consider the question of the lack of sufficient 
dwelling-houses in the borough reports that builders who 
have been in the habit of erecting new houses in the past 
have of late found it more difficult to sell newly-erected 
cottages than formerly. The prices of building materials 
and labour have advanced by quite 15 per cent., and owing 
to the small return on the outlay there is very littie pur- 
chasing of house property for investment. “People,” the 
builders argue, “can get a better return for their money in 
other directions.” The committee, however, unanimously 
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decline to recommend the adoption by the Council of a 
municipal housing scheme. It was ascertained that up to 
six months ago there were empty houses in the town, and 
it is not expected that the very brisk trade which accounts 
for the present demand can be permanent. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the Street Noise 
Abatement committee it was stated that the following 
protest from the City of London Club had been forwarded 
to the City authorities and to the police :—‘* The committee 
of the City of London Club, Old Broad Street, consisting 
of 800 members, hereby protest against the noisé and smell 
caused by motor omnibuses in passing through Old Broad 
Street, and earnestly request that the Chief Commissioner 
of Police and the proper authorities will take measures to 
diminish this nuisance.” At the same meeting it was 
mentioned that it was proposed to ask the members of 
Parliament for the City to introduce a short Bill respecting 
‘street noises” at the earliest opportunity, as every week 
was adding to the depreciation of property in all thorough- 
fares where undue noise prevailed. 


Last week the new Swansea Corporation waterworks 
at Cray, in Breconshire, the construction of which has 
cost over half a million, were opened. The area of the 
gathering ground is 2 680 acres, and by means of a dam 
1,250 feet i in length one thousand million gallons of water 
is collected for the use of Swansea and those localities on 
the way who agree to take the water. The depth of water 
at the dam is 100 feet. Connecting the reservoir with the 
twenty-four miles of pipes leading to Swansea is a tunnel 
under the Bwlch Mountain 4,777 yards in length. The 
tunnel is 5 feet high and 3 feet 6 inches wide, and the num- 
ber of bricks used in the construction is three millions and 
ahalf. Cray is situate at an altitude of 1,000 feet above 
the sea. The whole of the works have been designed by 
Mr. R. Wyrill, Swansea Waterworks engineer, the con- 
sulting engineers being Messrs. G. H. Hill & Son, West- 
minster, S.W. 


Amonc wills recently proved is that of Mr. George Coffin, 
of Eastfield, Festing Road, Southsea, Hants, builder (net 
personalty nil), amounting to 214,3672. 
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THE ENGINEERING EXHIBITION. 


ConTINUING our brief review of some of the exhibit 
the Engineering Exhibition at Olympia we observe 
Mr. James D, Prior, of the “Empire” Works, Holl 
Street, Birmingham, gave at intervals explanations of 
heating specialties, the Venetian fire-grate with pez 
Venetian regulating bars and draught-controlling d 
This burns either fast or slow, and the fire will bur: 
night without attention. By the Venetian system, toc 
ordinary sitting-room grate gives a bountiful supply of 
water for baths, lavatories, &c., also warming other ro 
by radiators and hot-water pipes. It is automatic 
changeable from an open or slow fire into a closed 
burning fire as required, and will burn all night wit 
attention. A notable feature is also the skirting radia 
fixed to skirting boards of bedrooms, each of which 
powerful heater, projecting only 4 inch into the r 
The tubes are copper or brass, a may be heated f 
kitchen range without discolouring the bath water. J) 
other appliances are on view. 


Messrs. Lee, Howl & Co., Lid., 110 Cannon Street, | 
and Tipton Engineering Works, Tipton, Staffs, have hea 
furnaces and pumps of considerable effective power, 
economy in work. s 


Messrs. Richard Hornsby & Sons, Lid., of Grantham 
London, have here a gas-engine and suction plant. 
engine is coupled direct to a Lancashire dynamo by flex 
coupling, and is driven by gas from a generating plan 
their own manufacture. The unique feature of the en 
is its simplicity, especially in the design of the val 
which are all in sight and can be easily got at from out 
and without taking anything to pieces. The engine dr 
in the gas as it is required from the generator, and w 
the engine is not running there is no gas being made, 
none is ever under pressure. The engineering arra: 
ment excited a great deal of interest and comment. 


The ‘‘Stanlock” system of heating and | ventilating fac 
buildings by means of separate units is shown by 
Standard Engineering Company, Lid., Leicester. 
system has been adopted by some cf the leading engin 
ing firms in this country, who have recently built : 
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ks in the provinces. No overhead air pipes and no 
erground ducts are employed in this system. Both 
ing and ventilation are perfectly evenly distributed, 
any section of a building may be completely controlled 
pendently of any other section of the same building. 


apparatus involved is inexpensive, simple and efficient. | 


successful waterproofing for bridges, tunnels, founda- 
3, &c., is shown by the Gibson Waterproofing Company, of 
oand 21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London. 
system consists in the use of a thin material, absolutely 
ervious to water, flexible, tough, elastic, proof against 
rioration through age and specially fitted to withstand 


injurious action of water and all underground condi- | 


; As many sheets, or layers, of this impervious 
jbrané as may be required are cemented together, and 
stratum of waterproofing is so arranged as to be in- 


mdent of the surface waterproofed, which may vibrate | 


ttle, twist or crack, expand or contract, without injury 
ye membrane protecting it; exactly as the hide of a 
e or the skin of one’s hand is free and independent 
he surrounding tissue, so that it may readily and 
rally yield to every movement. 


2 or less rigid material and sticking it fast to the surface 
swaterproofed. It is a well-thought-out and effective 
om. . 


at Clonmel last week of the South 
erary County Council the question of the surveyor’s 
ication for an increase of salary was again under con- 
ation, the Local Government Board having asked them 
keit up. It was resolved ‘that the Council approve of 
fmance cominittee’s recommendation not to increase 
lready increased salary of the county surveyor, as this 
tion was fully considered. The increase of salary was 
sd to, and subsequently when the county surveyor 
ed for a second increase, and that the Council con- 
ed the veiled threat of the Local Government Board to 
an inquiry in the matter as an indication of its bias, 
pressed its determination to resist any unwarrantable 
ference with their right to manage their own affairs.” 


iT a meeting 
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The principle of flexi- | 
7, coupled with independence of movement, distin- | 
1es the system from the old-school practice of using a | 


| light. 


NATURAL AIR GAS. 


A REMARKABLE and ingenious adaptation of modern prin- 
ciples to lighting has been inaugurated at the Engineering 
Exhibition. Although several kinds of machines have been 
from time to time exploited; by this system for the first 


' time air has been automatically and uniformly carburetted 


with a non-condensable proportion of hydrocarbon vapour. 
This with a machine that will adjust the supply under 
varying demands, fluctuations of temperature and during 
indefinite periods of time. The gas produced is non- 
explosive and has both heat, with an incandescent mantel 
of special pattern, and light. 

When used with an incandescent mantel, however, the 
effect far surpasses the ordinary incandescent gas or electric 
This light is of a most beautiful colour, pure and 
“sunny,” free from objectionable green and ultra violet rays. 
Another point is that the air in the room is not deprived of 
its oxygen, as is the case with coal gas, acetylene and other 
methods of lighting and heating. All the air required for 
complete combustion is supplied through the pipes by the 
apparatus. It has no objectionable fumes like coal or any 
other gas, as the products of combustion contain no sulphur, 
ammonia, phosphoretted or sulphuretted hydrogen, so 
common with and inseparable from ccal gas and acetylene. 
The machinery for preducing the air gas, which we under- 
stand is made under Glassgoe’s patents, is novel and in- 
genious, and we are not surprised that the directors of the 
undertaking are loud in their praises and confident in 
recommending their system for public and private use. 


oe 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


AN interesting and useful catalogue dealing with reinforced 
concrete and steel construction has been issued by Messrs. 
D. G. Somerville & Co., which contains a great deal of 
information of value to those engaged in designing and 
constructing buildings by these methods. Messrs. D. G. 
Somerville & Co. have carried out a large number of contracts 
in ferro-concrete, and by the experience thus gained have 
learned that no one system is the most suitable for every 
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purpose, but being licensed contractors for no less than 
six proved systems of reinforcing concrete are able to apply 
what is the best to each case. 

Fireproof construction, although now generally adopted 
throughout a building, is in many cases confined to floors 
and roofs. Of these they have numerous types. Their 
hollow reinforced concrete tile construction forms a light 
yet strong floor, the main feature of this system being the 
hollow concrete tiles or tubes. The tiles are specially 
manufactured at their Southall works, and are com-, 
posed of clinker concrete reinforced with steel rods, 
the tiles being laid between rolled steel joists or 
reinforced concrete. beams, spaced at equal intervals 
and grouted in between the webs of the beams with 
concrete. Owing to the large air space obtained constant 
ventilation is giveu, and the air spaces deaden any sound 
from passing through. A contract on this system has just 
been completed at Messrs. Sandersons’ new premises in 
Berners Street, W.C. This building was constructed on the 
American principle, a steel frame first being erected. The 
height of the steel stanchions was too f2et from the founda- 
tions, these being formed in reinforced concrete. The lower 
floors are used as stores and business premises, the upper 
being planned as residential flats. In order to isolate the 
business and residential portions the hollow system of 
reinforced concrete floors was employed, with entirely 
satisfactory results. A feature of the show-rooms on ground 
floor is the central reinforced concrete dome, 33 feet square, 
with glass top. The sides of the dome in all cases cantilever 
from the main walls of the building, thus obviating the 
necessity for any supporting columns. 

Another building constructed by Messrs. Somerville is 
the new premises at Paddington for the National Tele- 
phone Company. Here again the steel-frame construction 
was employed, the hollow reinforced concrete tile system 
being used throughout the floors and roofs. As floor space 
was a great consideration no centre columns were used, 
although''the width of the building was 35 feet, heavy 
girders of this span being employed, supported by steel 
stanchions built into the outside walls. The roof of this 
building was of rather unusual design, being an elliptical 
arch springing from the side walls, the rise in the centre 
being 17 feet and clear span 35 feet, no tie rods being used. 


OUTSID 


wnt asi 


The above lilastraiion shows Fire Esca : 
pe Staircase re IL 
at thy Goyt Mill, Stockport. cently erected 


Each principal weighed 3 tons, being built up on site j 
three sections. All steelwork in this structure was clothe 
in reinforced concrete for fire protection. In addition 4 
this building Messrs. Somerville have since completed ty 
other similar buildings for the National Telephone Con 
pany. 

Another contract carried out by Messrs. Somerville 
Co. shows the value of their hollow tile system as a souns 
proof medium, the entire railway cutting between § 
James’s Park and Victoria stations on the District Railwz 
being roofed in. The sound of the trains since the con 
pletion of the work has been entirely deadened and tt 
vibration reduced to a minimum, so much so that men 
cubicles are being erected on the finished surface of fl 
roof. Probably, from an engineering point of view, tl 
most interesting piece of work carried out by this firm 
the reconstruction of the town quay for the Southampt 
Harbour Board. This contract presented many-engineerit 
difficulties, as most of the work could only be construct 
at low water. Several ingenious devices were employs 
which facilitated the work, among them the strengthenir 
of the existing screw piles. These, amounting to near 
200, each 30 feet long, were left in position, and concrete slal 
were sunk round each through the mud to a solid found 
tion. Each section was forced into position by scre 
jacks, the mud being then forced out by water pressure ar 
replaced by concrete, the whole forming a solid sha 
19 inches square. Mr. E. Cooper Poole, the harbour boai 
engineer, is the patentee of this system of strengthenir 
existing iron and timber piles. The contractors used tl 
existing pile as a fulcrum to jack on to the concrete pile 
thus further facilitating the work. The piles then bei 
brought up to the existing deck level, a new deck w,; 
formed in reinforced concrete, the whole being a monolith 
mass. The deck before being taken over was tested : 
Io cwts. per square foot, which load was twice tl 
calculated safe load, no appreciable deflection being notic 
able. Two heavy goods lines of railway were construct 
on this deck and the whole finished in wood-block pavin 
Messrs. Somerville carrying out the whole of the work. — 

Among other contracts carried out by this firm in ste 
and concrete may be mentioned Chelsea town ha 
Messrs. Rumpelmeyers’s new premises St. James’s Strec 
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_Giles’s Mission Hall, eee engine shops, Virginia 
later ; schools at Swindon and Deptford, university settle- 
ent at Cardiff, church at Edinburgh, &c. 

Marspven Tites, Lrp., of Burslem, have supplemented 
eir catalogue by some separate sheets of Marsden tiles 
id slab panels. They also present briquettes in all 
ours, which can be applied to the construction of fire 
aces with semicircular, segmental and flat arches, by 
hich many pleasing effects can be produced, from dull 
qzed to rich lustrous. The slabs are adapted to the 
yeen Anne, Sheraton and Adams styles. Numerous as 
e the patterns of the tiles, there are no reproductions 
aong them which are familiar, with one exception, that of 
simple fleur-de- lys. All the others are remarkable for 
eir novelty, both in form and colour. It is not often so 
any gratifying examples of artistic invention and so strict 
(exclusion of commonplace forms are to be found ina 
ited space. Messrs. Marsden’s work deserves recogni- 
yn and patronage, for it is manifest they encourage skilled 
tists, and adopt styles which are in keeping with decora- 
Te principles. 


THE new catalogue issued by Marion & Co., Ltd., would 

ve amazed Daguerre and Fox-Talbot. Neither of them 
uld have imagined that so many appliances would come 
the aid of a photographer and enable effects to be pro- 
iced utterly beyond what was possible with their simple 
ypliances, although directed by science and ardour. Every- 
ing requisite for the most advanced photography is in 
essrs. Marion’s catalogue. Cameras for all classes of 
ork, lenses, dark-room lamps and sundries, appliances 
Tr printing, mounting and retouching ; chemicals, albums, 
ames and much else. will be found in the pages. Archi- 
cts and engineers should also consider the various appa- 
tus for copying plans ; they are to be had at different 
ices according to sizes, the climax being found in the con- 
uous rotary electric copying machine, which, amongst its 
lvantages, makes prints of any length in one continuous 
ece, thus dispensing with the usual unsightly joints in 
‘awings of large size, such as are required for railway 
ans and profiles and designs for bridges, ships, construc- 
mal work, &c. 
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““CARRON ” ELECTRIC RADIATORS. 


Tue Carron Company have introduced a series of radiators 
which diffuse a steady, healthy heat, and are equally suit- 
able for office, club, shop or home where electricity is the 
lighting agent. The following are a few of the many 
advantages to be derived from their use :—No smoke, smell, 
ash, fumes or dirt; portable, easily fixed and require no 
attention ; they give off a genial glow immediately electricity 
is switched on; cheap and effective, the consumption of 
electricity being approximately—4-light radiator, 1 Board 
of Trade unit per hour; 3-light radiator, "75 Board of 
Trade unit per hour. Glow lamps will burn about 1,000 
hours without renewal. It is needless to say they are pro- 
duced in a style which will satisfy fastidious critics, for that 
is a characteristic of all the company’s grates and heating 
apparatus. The fronts are in repoussé copper or repoussé 
brass. Moreover, only a small space is occupied by one of 
the new radiators. 


THE LATE JAMES BEATY. 


Mr. James Beaty, one of the most widely known builders 
and contractors in Carlisle and the neighbourhood, died on 
September 29 at his residence, The Grange, Carleton, says 
the Carlisle Journal, after an illness which had lasted for 
some time, but from which no fatal results had been anti- 
cipated. He was sixty years of age, and was the youngest 
of four brothers, all of whom were engaged in the building 
trade. The parents lived at Hutton Row, under Sir Henry 
Vane, as builders and contractors. James served his 
apprenticeship with his father as a builder, and when out 
of his time he went for improvement to Barrow and Man- 


' chester, after which he returned to Hutton Row and joined 


his father and three brothers, John, Peter and Thomas, as 
a partner in the building business. When the Midland Rail- 
way Company ‘carried out the extension of their line from 
Settle to Carlisle the firm obtained the contract for all the 
building required on a section of the work. After the con- 
tract. had been completed the father severed his con- 
nection with the firm, and in 1877 the four brothers 
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migrated to Carlisle and commenced business in, the 
city as Beaty Brothers. Mr. James Beaty, soon after- 
wards withdrawing from the firm, commenced _brick- 
making at Curthwaite, and lived there for some time. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. Charles Armstrong as owner of the Kingstown 
brickworks, he left Curthwaite and came back to Carlisle 
and devoted himself with characteristic energy to’ the 
manufacture of bricks at Kingstown, enlarging and im- 
proving the plant and introducing modern methods of brick 
manufacture. He carried on this business throughout the 
remainder of his career. In addition to the business of 
brick manufacture he also carried on the business of a 
builder, and so extensive were his operations in that 
capacity that at the time of his death it could be said of him 
that he had probably built more houses in Carlisle and the 
neighbourhood than any other man. His biggest job as a 
builder was perhaps the theatre in Lowther Street. He 
erected the Home for Incurables in Wigton Road, and put 
up several schools in country districts near the city. The 
nature of the mark which he has left in the ‘city may be 
imagined when it is stated that he built more or less exten- 
sively in the following streets :—Warwick Square East and 
Aglionby Street, Lawson Street (Newtown), Montreal Street 
Boundary Road, Goodwin Terrace, Esther Street, Brunton 
Avenue, Eldred Street, Toronto Street, Northumberland 
Road, Carlton Gardens (Stanwix), Lyon Road (Silloth), &c. 


LIVERPOOL MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue forty-first annual general meeting of the Liverpool 
Master Builders’ Association was held in the board-room of 
the Association, 24 Sir Thomas Street, on the 3rdinst. The 
chair was occupied in the earlier proceedings by the 
retiring president, Mr. William Bullen, and there were 
present many past-presidents, officers and members. The 
annual report dealing with various matters of importance 
to the trade, and the treasurer’s statement of accounts for 
the past twelve months, were read and approved, and 
copies ordered to be supplied to every member, also to the 
various kindred master builders’ organisations and all the 
local architects. 

Mr. A. L. Haugh was elected president for the ensuing 
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twelve months, and he then took the chair and thanked | 


meeting for his election. 


senior past president, proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
Mr. William Bullen, the retiring president, who had oc 


pied the chair two years in 


‘years very many important 
and over 200 new members admitted to the Associati 
Mr. Tomkinson, acting as chairman of a special commi 


which had been appointed 


Bullen to accept as an appreciation of his most valua 
services, an illuminated address, and also asked Mrs. Bul! 
through him, to accept a present from the Association in 
form of a silver rose bowl and side ornaments. Mr. J. Si 
Brown, a past president, in seconding the resolution, 
very highly of the valuable services rendered by Mr. 
to the Association, and looked forward to the time w: 
Mr. Bullen would occupy the chair of the higher brane 
of the builders’ organisations to which this Associatior 
affiliated. The resolution was carried unanimously. 
Bullen, in reply, accepted the gifts, and stated that the w 
had been a pleasure to him, and he was very pleased ind 
that his endeavours were appreciated by the members, 

The following further officers were then elected ar 
Frank Griffiths, senior vice-president;. Mr. R. A. Art 
Costain, junior vice-president; Mr. Charles Tomkins 


treasurer; Messrs. H. E. 
honorary auditors. 
to form the Council for the 
Council is divided up 


On the proposition of Mr. 


Mr. Ernest Henshaw, supported by Mr. Charles Tom] 
sen, it was carried unanimously that the best thanks of | 
meeting be tendered to Mr. Bertram B. Moss, the secret: 
for his services during the past twelve months. 


matters of general interest were discussed under “ gen¢ 
business,” and the meeting terminated with a vote of tha 
to the chairman. 


————_1 —__ 
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Thirty-six members were then elec 


into six trade committees represent 
the following branches :—Bricklayers, masons, plastei 
and slaters, carpenters and joiners, painters, plumbers | 
glaziers and electricians’ committees, each of these « 
mittees consisting of six members. 
unanimously passed allowing the electricians six re} 
sentatives on the Councilsinstead of three as previou| 
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Mr. Charles Tomkinson, 


succession, during which { 
matters had been dealt y 


by the Association, asked 
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ensuing twelve months. ° 
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— ee 

y Westminster has become one of the most tmportant centres 
Bie professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
&'CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in: that district at 
43, OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. 
FIELDING & CO. becoming the, representatives for all 


business purposes. . 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ‘ROW. 


oa] 


E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. | 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no. circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 

_ of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 

received after the first post on Tuesday mornings 
and no proofs.can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


> EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
; connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
_ the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
_ answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
_ our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
_ ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperia! Build- 

_ ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Solutely Waterproof. 
handy man. 
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DROP A POSTCARD FOR PARTICULARS. 
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'ERTICO ASPHALT 
ROCK BUILDING COMPO 
For Vertical Cavity Walls 


# Can be worked by any 


_ Cheapest Material of its kind on the Market. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. . 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


“4” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par-' 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on T, hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ALTRINCHAM.—Oct. 21.—Proposed secondary school for; 
Cheshire County Council. Architects desiring to compete: 
should send their names by above date to Mr. J. Howarth, 
clerk, Education Offices, Market Street, Altrincham. 

_ HertForD.—Nov, 30.—The Corporation of Hertford’ 
invite designs for the erection of offices at a cost not exceed- 
ing 3,500/. Premiums of 50/. and 20/, will be awarded. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained from Mr. John H. Jevons, A:M.1.C.E., 
borough surveyor, Hertford. 

Warrincton.—Nov. 30.—The Directors of Warrington 
Garden Suburbs, Ltd., invite architects practising within’ 
a 30-mile radius of ‘Warrington and architects having, 
previous experience in the planning of garden suburbs to 
submit competitive designs for laying-out their estates at 
Great Sankey and Morrisbrook: Farm, Grappenhall. | Con- 
ditions and particulars may be obtained on deposit of r1/. 1s. 
Mr. A. Bennett, Secretary to the Company, Market Gate 
Chambers, Warrington. 


ACCORDING to .an American consular report.a law has 
been passed for the institution of an electric post in Naples, 
Milan and Rome, and the Italian Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs has nominated a commission to arrange for the 
opening of bids for the installation of the service. The 
electric post, it is stated, is an invention of a Neapolitan, 
Baron Piscicelli-Taeggi, who has also patented it in America, 
and the invention renders possible the transmission of mails 
from one point to another with great speed. It is planned 
to reserve the electric post for the mails which have greater 
need of celerity, such as the transportation of special 
delivery letters and local telegrams to and from the 
central office and_ the.. sub-stations, as well as late 
matter, which could be sent from the. central. office to 
the railway station ten minutes before train time. The 
principal tube will be the one which connects the central 
office with the railway station, and if the service in the 
cities proves a success it is the ultimate intention to 
inaugurate a similar service between the principal cities in 
Italy.. It is estimated that in this way the time between 
Naples and-Rome can be reduced from five to two hours.’ 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Bacup.—Oct. 19.—For reconstruction, widening and 
improvement of the bridge carrying Blackwood Road over 
the river Irwell at Stacksteads. Deposit 17. 1s. Mr. W. H. 
Elce, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Municipal Buildings, 
Bacup. 

BasINGSTOKE.—Oct.. 21.—For ‘installation of low-pressure 
hot-water apparatus at new Council schools. Deposit 
21. 2s. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, 
Winchester. 

BEDMINSTER.—Oct. 23.—Separate tenders for the builder 
and plumber’s work coneced with erection of a Council 
school at Merrywood, Bedminster. Mr. H. Dare Bryan, 
architect, 4 Unity Street, Bristol. 

BELPER.—Oct. 22.—For erection of a galvanised corru- 
gated iron building about 13 miles from Belper goods 
station. The building to be go feet by 36 feet, capable of 
holding 600 people; at the rear, scullery (24 feet by 12 feet) 
and kitchen (13 feet by 18 feet). Mr. R. B. Muir, secretary, 
Belper River Gardens, Belper, near Derby. 


Bripiincron.—Oct. 22.—For further repairs and pointing 
on the workhouse premises. Mr. Geo. Hankinson, clerk, 
Long Lane, Bridlington. 

Bripport.—Oct. 21.—For erection of a secondary school 
in St. Andrew’s Road. Mr. F. Cooper, architect, 77 East 
Street, Bridport. 


BurniEy.—Oct. 19.—For the erection of tramway cash 
and parcel offices, St. James’s Street. Forward names to 
Mr. G. H. Pickles, borough engineer, town hall, Burnley. 

Bury.—Oct. 21.—For alterations and additions to baths 
superintendent’s house, St. Mary’s Place. The Borough 
Engineer’s Office, Bank Street, Bury, Lancs. 

DaRLINGTON.—Oct. 19.—-Separate tenders for each trade 
are invited for erection and completion of ten houses in 
Fulford Place, Harrowgate Hill. Apply 128 Thompson 
Street West, Darlington. 

DuB.Lin.— Oct. 22.—For the superstructure of the college 
in Upper Merrion Street, and for erection of workshops 
adjoining. Deposit 5/ 5s. The Secretary, Office of Public 

~ Works, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin. 


DupMmirRE.—Oct. 29.—For erection of Council school at 
Dubmire, near Fence Houses, Durham. Messrs. J. Potts & 


‘Son, architects, 57 John Street, Sunderland. 


FARNWORTH.— Oct. 25.—For the labour and material 
required in erection of public offices. Deposit 2/ Mr. 
W. J. Lomax, architect, 11 Fold Street, Bolton. 


GILLINGHAM.— Oct. 22.—For erection of three cottages at 
Gillingham, Kent. Mr. Walter C. Stunt, Lorenden, Faver- 
sham. . 

Goicar.—Oct. 26.—For the erection’ of stables, &e. 
Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, architects and surveyors, Milnsbridge 
and Huddersfield. 

Ha.irax.—Oct. 21.—For pointing the church spire in 
Stoney Royd cemetery. Mr. James Lord, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Halifax. 


Ham.—Oct. 21.—For erection of a board-room and stable 
and cart-shed at Ham, Surrey. Mr. H. J. Turner, surveyor, 
Malthouse Cottage, Ham Common. | 


Hemswortu.—For the erection and completion of three 
shops and houses, also slaughter-house, out-offices, &c., a 
Hemsworth collieries, near Wakefield. Messrs. Garside & 
Pennington, architects and surveyors, Pontefract _an¢ 
Castleford. 


IRELAND.—Oct. 24.—For making. alterations and addi: 
tions to Banking Company branch premises at Rathfriland 
co. Down. Messrs. Greme-Watt & Tulloch, architects, 
774 Victoria Street, Belfast. 


IRELAND.— Oct. 25.—For erection of a parochial Nationa 
schoolhouse at Larne, co. Antrim. Deposit 1/. 1s. Messrs 
S. P. Close & Son, architects, Donegall Square Buildings; 
Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Noyvy. 8.—For the supply and erection of low: 
pressure hot-water heating plants in connection with the 
heating of divisions Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 of the 
Ballinasloe district lunatic asylum. Deposit 11s, 
G. B. Meenan, consulting engineer, 5 Charleville Road 
Rathmines, Dublin. 


KEIGHLEY.—Oct. 23.—For the erection of a detachec 
house at Woodville Road. Mr. David W. Weatherhead 
architect and surveyor, Low Street, eeigtiye 


c 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTI 


“Relief Decorations.” | 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, ™| LIGNOMUR <a 
SALAMANDER|CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 


| 


London Show Rooms; 


71 Southampton Row, W.C, 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 


London Tel. No. :. 2731 Gerrard: ; 
Telegrams Ss Anagly pta, London.’ London Tel. No. : 3769 Gerrard. 


tues Anas oly pta, eae Telegrams: ‘‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London.’’ , 
SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICU pine can be obtained on SAAARE to the Meath Branches of The Wall: sips Manufacturers Ltd., as above. 


RECONSTRUCTED STONE. 


By our process any kind of stone can be reconstructed from the stone dust of that stone. RECONSTRUCTED STONE can be oma orn 
factured direct, complete with mouldings and enrichments with undercut relief, in any thickness from # in. at less than one-third the costof 1 


Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers: 
W, G GROTGH & SUN Works and Offices: MAGDALEN ROAD, NORWIC 
5 Showrooms: . . WENSUM STREET, | HU 


ROWE BROS. & Co. Ltd 


CITY LEAD WORKS, CANONS MARSH, BRISTOL. 


Manufacturers of Sheet Lead, Lead Pipes, any size or substance up to 6 in. diameter. : Lead Wire and Tape for 
Iron Pipe Jointing, Window Lead, Lead Sash Weights,.Plumbers’.and Tinman’s Solder, White Lead» Corroders 
(Dutch Stack Process), and Grinders. Medal awarded by the Royal Sanitary Institute, 1906: 


A LARCE STOCK OF FIRECLAY URINAL AND LAVATORY RANGES, SPECIAL SINKS, PEDESTAL CLOSETS AND BATHS. 


Works : Old Ford Road, Bow, | 


London Show Rooms: 


1 Newman Street, W. 


London Tel. No. : 422 East. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Lignomur, London.” 


Architects are specially inwited to inspect our Show Roon: 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT 


Price Two Shillings., Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. | 
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* LANCHESTER.—Oct. 23:—For erection and completion of 
bath-rooms, lavatories, dining-room, &c., at Maiden Law 
sanatorium. Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, architect, 22 Durham 
Road, Blackhill. 


Lreeps.—Nov. 4.—For extension of Tower works, for 
Messrs. Harding, Richardson, Rhodes & Co. Mr. W. Bake- 
well, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Leeds. 


Leiston.—Oct. 26.—For erection of a higher elementary 
Council school and cookery, laundry and manual instruction 
special subjects centres at Leiston, East Suffolk. Deposit 2/, 
The Education Committee, County Hall, Ipswich. 


Lonpon.—Oct. 21.—For building staircases and altera- 
fons at public baths at Forest. Hill, for the Lewisham 
public baths committee. The Town Hall, Catford (Sur- 
yeyor’s Department). 


-Lonpon.—Oct. 29.—The London County Council invite 
enders for new elementary school for 1,116 children at 
Wandsworth. Terms and conditions and official forms on 
application to the Architect, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


Lonpon.—Oct. 30.—For erection of a post office at 
Blackheath. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of 
Works, Westminster, S.W. 


MancHeEster.— Oct. 21.—For the heating and hot-water. 
supply at Monsall hospital extension. Deposit 17. 1s. The 
City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 


PorTSMOUTH.—Oct. 21.—For. erecting, completing and 
Maintaining in thorough repair for twelve months a concert 
mavilion, bars and tea-rooms, shelter pavilion, entrance 
juildings, kiosks and canopy at the South Parade pier, and 
he widening of the present pier, including all foundations, 
ling, lattice girders and other works at the South Parade 
ner, for the Town Council. Deposit 37 3s. Mr. G. E. 
mith, architect, 145 Victoria Road North, Southsea, Ports- 
nouth. 


PortsmoutH.—Oct. 30.—For erection of additional 
locks, maternity ward and other works at the workhouse 
Mfirmary. Deposit 2/ 2s. Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, 
rehitects, Prudential - Buildings, Commercial Road, Ports- 
nouth. 
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ELECTRIC  |FLoorinc BLocks 


Stocked in all sizes. 


Scortanp.—Oct. 21.—For reinforced concrete founda- 
tions of generating station, pump-room, &c., at Carolina 
Port, Dundee. Mr. Jas. Thomas, city architect, 91 Com- 
mercial Street, Dundee. 

ScorLanD.—Oct. 21.—For works required in connection 
with the erection of new cattle market at Gorgie, as 
follows :—(1) Builder and bricklayer; (2) joiner ; (3) slater; 
(4) plumber ; (5) cattle pennage, steel roofing, iron fencing, 
&c., at cattle byres ; (6) steel roofing over cattle pennage. 
Public Works Office, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

Scotswoop (NEwCASTLE-ON-TyNE).—Oct. 21.—For erec- 
tion of twelve houses in flats, including iron railings in 
front of same, on the Blackett Ord Estate. The Blaydon 
Co-operative Society, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

SEAHAM.— Noy. 4.—For construction of a steel and 
timber lifeboat house and slipway at Seaham. Mr. John 
Smith, hon. secretary, Harbour Master’s Office, Seaham, 
Sunderland. 

SOUTHBOROUGH.— Oct. 28.— For construction of new 
tanks, bacteria bed and _ sprinkler, for the Southborough 
Urban District Council, Kent Deposit 10s. 6¢. The En- 
gineer’s Office (Mr. William Harmer), 137 London Road, 
Southborough. 

SouTHAmpton.—Oct. 29.—For enlargement of the post 
office. Deposit 1/. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
Gate, S.W. : 

Stone.—Oct. 26.—For erection of proposed isolation 
hospital at Yarnfield, near Stone. Forward names to Mr. 
W. Watkyn Wynne, clerk to the Board, Stone, Staffs. 

THRYBERGH AND MeExBorouGH.—Oct. 25.—The: West 
Riding education committee invite whole or separate 
tenders in connection with the following works, viz. :— 
New infants’ school at Thrybergh (builder, joiner, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter); Doncaster Road provided 
school, Mexborough—Heating (builder and heating engi- 
neer). Deposit 17. in each case. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, 
county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. ' 

TWICKENHAM.—Oct. 24.—For erection of an infectious. 
diseases hospital, comprising administrative block, scarlet- 
fever block, isolation block, laundry, disinfecting station, 
mortuary and other works in connection thetewith, on land 
at the corner of Nelson Road and Hospital Bridge Road. 
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FINEST ‘‘ HYDRO” MADE. WKY EF rn 5 Otnameniae "abun 


T, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


| 


es. 


at the following low prices :— SY EEE aera 
— i) Oe oe Wainscot. P, Pine. 
Y 1¢/'x 43 quartrd. 59s. 6d. per Sa. | 
/ILLIAM HATTON t Now 4, ~Diain 937s. 6d. f Prices on wy 
9 Tome x ff quartrd. 44s. Od. | application, 
4 ty Plain 30s. Od. 


lufacturers of every descrintion of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
vid Medal, Paris, 1867. : 


KEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS 
“ondon Road, CARLISLE. © 


a 
PERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


| COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


¥ \ Y 
Ny; 


AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY 


\S SS e . 
4 Poste hari 2 
AS dress the Patentee | 
LLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


PRICES FOR YELLOW DEAL, PITCH 
PINE AND OAK ON APPLICATION. 


are 


Ava 
ENG) 


AG ¢ s 

HL, 

I eiaieeeel 
Le 


adaaniie oe 


WITCHELL &Co, 
Art. Metal Workers & Manufacturers]. 
56 LuDcate Hitt , LoNDon«ecc.-+ 


CATALOGUES FREE, 


Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous. Plaster’ & Carton. Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W, * 
th. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmi 


_ MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS 


Please apply for further particulars to 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 


Only Address—67 &' 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C 
Telephone 601 and 602 Avenue, 


| LAUNDRY. | 


SMITH & PAGET,° 
CROWN WORKS, 
‘KEIGHLEY. - 


MACHINER 


9 


© Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


(Oct. 18, 1907. 


Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. Fred. W. Pearce, F.S.1., surveyor to 
the Council, Town Hall, Twickenham. 

Wates.—Oct. 19.—For proposed Council school at 
Rhiw-Syr-Dafydd, near Blackwood, Mon, to accommodate 
300 children. Deposit 3/ 3s. Mr. R. i Roberts, architect, 
Abercarn. 

Wates.—Oct. 19.—For erection of two houses at Good- 
wick, Pembrokeshire. Mr. Hugh J. P. Thomas, architect 
and surveyor, 9 Victoria Place, Haverford West. 


Wates.—Oct. 19.—For alterations to the Aberporth 
school, Cardigan. Send names to Mr. Donaldson or to Mr. 
be, Lewis, architect and surveyor, Priory Street, Cardigan. 

Wa tes.—Oct. 21.—For erection of a parish hall, Cwm- 
park. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Pentre. 

Wates.-——Oct. 21.—For carrying-out extensions, altera- 
tions and repairs at the following Council schools, Mon- 
mouthshire :—Earlswood, near Chepstow, erection of new 
classroom, &c. ; Goytrey, near Pontypool, ditto ; Garnfach, 
Nantyglo, erection of two new classrooms and other work ; 
Dukestown, Tredegar, alterations; Sirhowy, Tredegar, 
asphalting playgrounds and pointing boundary walls; 
Mynyddbach, near Chepstow, gravelling playground and 
repairs; Lower Cwmyoy, Abergavenny, erection of 
boundary wall; St. Dials, Cwmbran, new windows and 
builders’ work in connection with the installation of heating 
apparatus; New Tredegar Town, New Tredegar, ditto. 
Mr..C. Dauncy, secretary, County Council Offices, Newport, 
Mon. 

WALES. —Oct. 23:—For erection of two houses at Vaynor 
Road, Porth. Mr. James T. Jenkins, architect and surveyor, 
Porth, Rhondda. 

Wates.—Oct. 24.—For additions and repairs to the 
Council school at Croesgoch, in the parish of Llanrhian, 
Pembrokeshire. Mr. D. E. Thomas, architect, 17. Victoria 
Place, Haverfordwest. 


“Wates.—Oct. 24.—For erection and completion of busi-. 


ness. premises, 72 Llewellyn Street, Pentre. Mr. W. D. 
Morgan, architect, Post Office Chambers, Pentre, Rhondda. 


_ Wates.—Oct. 25.—For building a house on Gwbert 
Road, ,,Cardigan. Mr. L. Lewis,, architect and surveyor, 
Cardigan and Fishguard. - ‘ ) 


Wa.es.—Oct. 26.—For erection of two cottages at Panty 
graigwen, Pontypridd. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams ¢ 
Evans, architects, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—Oct. 26.—For erection of twenty-four villa 
behind the Avenue, Pontypridd. Mr. Arthur Lloyd Thoma; 
architect, Church Street Chambers, Pontypridd. 

Wa tes.—Oct. 26.—For alterations and repairs to th 
National school, Aberystwyth, and the Penparke schoo 
Mr. G. T. Bassett, architect and surveyor, 17 Terrac 
Road, Aberystwyth. 

Wa tes.—Oct. 29.--For erection of a metal workshop < 
Porth County school. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. Jacob Ree 
architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 

Wates.— Oct. 30.—For building Tabernacle Cor 
gregational church, schoolroom, &c., at Ebbw Vale, Moi 
Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, Clifton Stree 
Aberdare. 

Wates.—Oct. 30.—For erecting a house on the Bryn-j 
Neuadd estate, Llanfairfechan, North Wales. Mr. C. ¥ 
Dorman, 53 Abington Street, Northampton. 

Wates.—Nov. 6.—For erection of the Bethlehem Wels 
Congregational church, Eyre Street, Splotlands, Cardi 
Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner & Ce 
architects, Tredegar Estate Offices, 14 Pearl Street, Roath. 

WERNETH.—Oct. 22.—-For construction and erection of 
bridge over Stock Lane, Werneth, Oldham, for the Lar 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. The Engineer’s Offic 
Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

WoopuaL_ Spa.—Oct. 28.—For construction of work 
near Woodhall Spa, Lincs, comprising a new engin 
house, 24 feet by 18 feet inside, concrete intake and tan 
about 3,500 lineal yards of cast-iron’ pipes, 6 inches 1 
diameter, from the new engine-house to the existir 
reservoir, together’ with machinery foundations, pum 
well and other ‘works connected. therewith. Depos 
2/. 2s= Méssrs. James Mansergh & ‘Sons, engineer 
5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Tue erection of a new public elementary day schook 3 
Brierfield, aay a has been decided upon. It will co 


LIGHTN ING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Glazed 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


s (Limited) 
Photolithographers 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
-FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


To Architects, ‘Engineers, Builders, &Ce 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


(Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth.' 
ER.?’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 


Wr. E. : STANLEY & CO., Ltd. 
13 Railway: Approach, . London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON- PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. .. . 
‘Estimates for ArcHitects’ Designs. 


H.E. GAZE, Ltd. (1,16, tina 
‘14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 


GOWER STREET STATION, ‘LONDON. 


‘ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Also PRESSED Smooth-faced Soran 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE ‘60. 0. LTD, 


STOKE-ON-TRENT 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of @ century auo| 


&re as good now as when first fixed. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Eréctors, 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
~ Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post 7d. 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & 60., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
' STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road.and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. |, 


"Brick 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 
me | 


To keep ous Damp and Water the us 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtai 
from the material and workmanship of 


French Asphalte 6 
> LIMITED, re 
| 6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St.,] 


The Patent 20th Century 


“KING” | 
VENTILATOR. 


With Improved Lifting Draught 
— and Double Exhaust. 


Further particulars on application to 


E. G. WRIGHT, 


Ventilating and Sanitary Specialise and 
Chimney Expert, 


Guildford, Surrey. 
‘Mention this Journal 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. RAlmWway (East E 
CorsHam DowN QUARRY (Entrance from 


BATH FREESTONE 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms 4 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly execute 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. Sut 
Gried Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to — 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sonz pai 


Corsham Down Q Cors 
Note,—No Connection with other BATH STONE Fh 
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TENDERS. GOSPORT. 
For making-up of private streets under the Private Streets 
ALRESFORD. Works Act. 
For the erection of infirmary and alterations at Union work- Accepted tenders. 
Rance. Messrs. CANCELLOR & Hinz? #arehitests Croad, Vernon. Road, £200; Cottage Grove, £181; 
Winchester. ’ | Zetland Road, £299 ; Harcourt Road, 4190; Pelham Road, 
" Negus } : : ' LV ERGM O £210; Elmhurst Road, 4531. 
* Dyer ; , : : : : apes aie Hunt, Percy Road, £284 os. 8d.; Sydney Road, 
“Franklin. j ' ee) mo ps £490 25. ‘6a. ; King’s Road, £862 8s. od. 
_ Eddolls : 4 ‘ ; . é <4 39,4560 Ono 
_ Wise ‘ A , : : : : . oe Cie LISS. 
_ Preece . : : < : ; : - 3,384 0 o| For erection of dwelling-house. Messrs. RakE & CocsweELL, 
_ Jenkins & Sons . : ee : 231362 ou a architects, Portsmouth, 
_ Hale Bros. . : ' : ; : #9. 3,350) 10) 0} 4, Mould. , , : A e * £11979 O;.0 
Wort & Way : : . : : » 3,299 IO Oo Corke . ; : 3 ; , : 1,849 0 0 
* Coston & Co. : : é ; : $65)208 Sa) o Crockerell . 3 . . , : - 1,800 0:70 
_ Avery Bros. , ; ; Jui 3) 26 GOL Light & Son A 4 Ff : * : 1,782 (ante ok) 
’ Mussellwhite & Sapp . : : * 43,9204 04.6 Croad . : ; : ; : ; > LL GOR ote G 
‘Annett & Sons . . : : - 3,200 0 0 Saller . ; ; f ; : : . 1,740-.0750 
 Billett & Musselwhite . . : / gi 3: 16GMR Oo LO Jones . : ? : d : : 337201. 0-7F 6 
_ Goodall & Sons ; a 2330004 0 Jenkins , > : 4 F i 2, 1,005. 0.40 
Grace & Sons, Clatford d (accepted , 44-4, 12G70048 0 
" Lawrence 4 ; oe 3,005550. 10 LONDON. 
CLEETHORPES. For decorations at the Elgin, Notting Hill, W. Mr. Hersert 
For making-up of side streets and back"ways. Mr.{Ecpert Ricues, architect, 3 Crooked’ Lane, King William 
RusHTON, engineer. Street, EG 
“Sangwin . : ; : : : ; -£701 0° 0 Haddock. ; ; : ; . . - £379 9 0 
RE Mee. vee n62givo o| ~ Richardson, es 2. a 3QF pono 
‘White . : ; Sia j : AGAR hOG 6 Richards & Co. = é ; ‘ : 2. 307 Q+0 
" Mason ; } ; pes PesGAtcon) 0 Marchant & Hirst . : 6 fap a> 200 2 Ore O 
Brown, Cleethorpes (accepted) 1 | 467 0 0| OSBoRN & Sons ceed Oe MS eae 247 44,0 
For removing two iron buildings and connecting corridor, 
EVESHAM. of &c., from the Hazelbank Road site (Lewisham), and 
For additional buildings and alterations at workhouse. Mr. re- erecting them on the Great College Street site 
* ‘G. H. Hunt, architect, London and Evesham. | L5t: Pancras, Ee including foundations, drains, fencing, 
“Exors. of J. Stanley : ; : , a! O32) O, O tar-paving, continuation of footpath. 
» Vale & Sons es Tse re : 896 0 o Wire- Wove Roofing Os re f 3 ~ £1,448) 0 °'o! 
Collins & Godfrey : \ Ly eae stodgy oO" oO Smith & Cos Lidh** =: 4 : ‘ ele ak inl O 
Ciff& Co . . ft) er eG a 780 0 oO Harrison & Co. ; 2) 14800 Ost0 
White . . k : : , : : 730 0 0 Harprow, Iron Building Works, South 
Meee COCO, ee ; : 685 6 Oo Bermondsey (accepted) j a O73 1 Om O 


Telegrams, ‘ ‘Snewin, London.” LONDON, Telephone 274 Holborn. 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


fae for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
» Itis easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. When dry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not.crack. 
‘properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours. 


andon Agents— Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


‘he G d Wall P a i 
ered Wall ae ga JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., Minster Mills, READING. 


'B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD, MAtgcAtY,.€AINseor,, AND, TIMBER, MencHaNTs, 


Registered 


BATH & PORTLAND nae 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


Manes Chain im shee eT Se COMBE DOWN, 


‘, ‘ STOKE GROUND, 
CORSHAM DOWN, ane Hy ; 
! 2 sais > WESTW 
CORNGRIT, a ee = STWOOD GROUND, 


FARLEIGH DOWN, Pp rg eg | HARTHAM PARK 


| a BRADFORD, 3) < 4:05)% ae cf SUN Pe oe erat panS “PORTLAND. cuasicle 
HEAD cau ie of the Bary s. LONDON DEPOTS: 
—orrices BAT i ; ei 


© be optaine® C.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, 


‘LIVERPOOL. Ie OF | L&S.WR., NINE ELMS Sa 


132 GROSVENOR R2, Beisaade § 
40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, for 1 at le WATERPROOFING MANCHESTER. 


EXCHANGE ST EAST. @ 7 109 ee eee se, TRAFFORD PARK. i 
—— — - Fee ae, 
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For erection of wertneD at the hoe Mint. For feed-water heater and other work at workhouse, Homer 
Lawrence . . . » £9,018. 0/0 ton. 
McCormick & Sons : : : é sph OOS Ne O.in O Worthington Ee Cos: F : : . £448 o | 
Markham & Markham ; : ; J e8502 5.0 IO Tilley Bros. ~.: , ‘ ; ) . 423; ee 
Triggs . 5 : : } » 85549, 02-0 Cannon & Sons ; ; . $ : .. 399 1ome 
McLaughlin & Harvey ; ; . + 1995391. O10 Brightside Foundry Corn : c : . 393) oun 
Vigor & Co. . ; 5 A Be : «i Og5 3720 tO Cannon & Hefford . Z ‘ : ; : 390 “ome 
F. & A. Willmott f : 4 : AGS ABO AGO 10 Smith & Co. . g A ‘ : +. 389 Samm 
Mills & Son. A ; : : : AG EO x gO Fraser & Son . ; ; 2 : . 389% am 
Dolman & Mathews . . : 3 8,417 o Spencer . : : : , : ye 
Blay . ; : ‘ ; AO) 303 O00 Ashwell & Nesbit : ; : ; ; . 364 Tee 
Martin, Wells & Co ; : A : at $Or340: ORO Harding & Son : 3 F . . . 360 Gm 
Holloway Bros. (London) . : Tie tem wey re) jJ.& F. May . ; . 3 F . 347g 
Shelbourne & Co. 4 4 i A ise 30) VO IO McLaughlin & Harvey ; 4 Speaton . 333°) omm 
Parnell & Son. : . 4 ; IS, O72 sh iO Potter & Sons. : 3240 
Thorne ; ; ; j . A i 85007 SLODEO G. & E. BraDLey, 68-70 Elfort Road, N. (ac- 
Thomas & Edge . 4 : : le « NS1O3837 0 80 cepted ) : 315) one 
Nightingale . . . . . ‘ . 8,000 0 ©} For manufacture, helene Heel eteiticn of boiler-fee 
Christie (7 i 2a, Witte: os 2 ac oo 003 some pumps, &c., required for the second portion of thi 
Lorden & Son. . . . . 1 75909 4/070 Greenwich electricity-generating station. 
Smith & Sons. : : A ‘ £5935). 0- 50 Haste Pump Co. . ‘ 4 , : £3,662 Te 
Foster & Dicksee. : ; . : PETA] TOO Johnson & Phillips , : ; 3 3,326 2 
Blake . ; ; 5 : : : poze ONO Electric Construction Co. . é ; «. 2,695)" mee 
Webster & Son . : . ; : ET Tle LOWEO Thwaites Bros. . : : : : - \ 2,597 7ome 
Rice & Son . ; ; , : Is] 20 iOUnO Glenfield & Kennedy . , ; j . 286d same 
Patman & Fotheringham ; , ; ie 7 OOOL TOURS Scott & Mountain é E i! p . 2,508) aie 
General Paving Co. . i : : oF O08 220 TO Av& PB; Stennyac. 2,389 15 < 
Dorey & Co. . . . . . - T3080 OO Thames Ironworks, Shipbuilding and Engi- ‘ 
I Reare'ee) bys Oe Higgs ° A 4 5 7 . 7,598 Oo oO neering Co. : 2,208 Bor 
Lamplough . “ s : A : 23 0745 OL OneO Pratchitt ABeGS. 2 } . 24244 10 ¢ 
Munday & Sons . : : . . *- 79550 4;0 -~0 Cochrane, Barrhead, N.B. (recommended ) 2,100, samme 
J.& W. Drake -  . «+ + + 74531 2 ©] For external painting, &c., at the Albion, Stratford, E. Mr 

. Chessum & Somsi.) 0.0 ty csr 19. 2, 7,476 2 Oro HERBERT RICHES, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, Kin; 
Mowlen&Co. - +. -: ere 0 0 William Street, E.C. 
FAS&-G- Posters %,. A Sec AOE me gO Rihe ¢ : ; ; , ; 
Drarinc & Sons (accepted) . : Sk CBR EY SO NO Ey he Ol Ss oe xm 

For formation of roads with temporary surfaces and con- Derby . é ‘ : . 128 Some 

struction of sewers on the White Hart Lane estate. ELxincton & Sons (accepte1). . : - , 95> (Omx 

Bloomfield . : ‘ : i ; - 45,099 8 6| For reinstating damage by fire to premises, West Greer 
Knifton ; ' - 4,479 19 10 Road, Tottenham, N. 
Coxhead, Leytonstone (recommended )e a MA AOC EON tO Row ey Bros. (accepted ) = eee : . £205” (ome 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & cc 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS ‘ 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE Vil 


147 STRAND, LONDON, Ww. C. (FIRST FLOOR) 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassinde, Seyssel. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. Telephone 


TUBES r| 


FITTINGS Steen 
HK IGT or ARE Sa 


PUBLISHED IN “THE ARCHITECT” 
WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E 


J 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued., 


For removal of three boilers used for heating greenhouses 
at Victoria Park and supply and erection of new boilers. 
Wilson & Smith ? ; , .4149 0 Oo 
Rosser & Russell . ‘ : : ; : 
G. -& E. Bradley, Elfort Road, N. (recom- 
mended). : : ‘ : ; x “i067 10° 0 


For providing and fixing two boilers and low-pressure hot- 
water apparatus at St. John’s School, Halley Street, for 
mc.C, 


130 0 O 


Grundy : : £697 0 0 
J.& F. May”. : 685 0 o 
Cannon & Sons, Ltd. 659 4 3 
Cash & Co., Ltd. 654 0.0 
Yetton & Co. . 645 0 oO 
Defries & Sons 644 0 0 
J. & E. Bradley 605 0 o 
Palowkar & Sons . F : : : a OA es OG 
Christie, 3 and 5 Mansell Street, Aldgate (ve- 
commended ) : : : , A DA cade eke 
Architect’s estimate 585 0 O 


For putting-in shop front, &c., to premises, Lea Bridge Road, 
N.E. Mr. Herpert Ricues, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, 
King William Street, E.C. 

Rowley Bros. . " 
SHEFFIELD Bros. (accepted ) 


For repairs and decorations to the Earl Russell, Holloway, 
N. Mr. Herpert RicHEs, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, 
King William Street, E.C. 


. 4138 10 o 
Io!" "0,0 


Sheffield Bros. : ; . 4340 0 0 
Derby : : - 239 0 O 
Rowley Bros. . : 7 ; JAC O30 
Marcuant & Hirst (accepted ) ALO. O%.0 


For repairs and decorations to the Weymouth Arms, New 
Kent Road, S.E. Mr. Hersert RicueEs, architect, 
3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, E.C. 


Courtney & Fairbairn . 4 : Age eds ake, 
Green & Sons aL26010%.O 
Canning & Mullins 250)! 0 
Newron (accepted). . 200 0 O 


| 


ss 


PLYMOUTH. 


For erection of public library, museum and art gallery, 
Tavistock Road. Messrs. THoRNELY & Rooke, archi- 
tects, Plymouth. 


Library. 
Finch. : : PE1S.390 BI .o 
Paynter #7 BTAt000' OO 
Crockerell . 13,909 8 oO 
Andrews , 13,925.70: 0 
Wakeham Bros. 13,296 0 O 
Lapthorn & Co. . 3207 O19 
Pearn Bros. 12,900 0 O 
Turpin 12;750) 0: 10 
Blake : 12,587 10 oO 
Lethbridge & Son i2;50072.01 40 
Roberts IZ,10k GQ, 0 
Narracott : 12,000 0 O 
Matcham & Co. . 11,864 0 Oo 
Coles . ; . : : 11,606 oO oO 
Petuick Bros., Plymouth (accepted) . 11,460 0 O 
Museum. 
Crockerell . 14,308 90 oO 
Paynter 14,300 O O 
Andrews : 14,200 O O 
Finch. i ° 13,725: 16°. 0 
Wakeham Bros. 13,586 O oO 
Lapthorn & Co. . 535573708 O 
Turpin : igeyse: bled we, 
Pearn Bros. 13,1000 0 
Blake. ; ; 12,8500 5 3 
Lethbridge & Son 12,800 O Oo 
Roberts ¥2-260)0 15 7.0 
Narracott 12,200 0 O 
Coles . : ; ; 11,944 0 0 
Matcham & Co. . : EI. 729: 50.0 
Petuick Bros. (accepted) 11,401 O O 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 


ROPE & TAPE , $4, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 
» Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals — 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. % 1 
Distance no object. 


Telegrams, 
* Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 
Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


The Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, Ltd., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND), 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA’ GREEN, OLIVE GREEN, 


~ STAFFORDSHIRE. 


IIT YOUR ENQUIRIES. 


Titan 
i ATTA AG I 


0c 


-SADON 1S QUEEN VICTORIA 


Vane seNS A 
=: 


Have you ordered the New Journal, 
04 LE tas 


Building Trade? 


— 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 


If not send 14d. in stamps to 
P..A.GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial, Buildings, 
Ludgate. Circus London,-E.C. 


PER ANNUM. 


i9/= 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MANSFIELD. 


For providing and laying 15-inch cast-iron pumping main. 
Messrs. GrorGE & F. W. Hopson, engineers, Lough- 


borough. 
Lawson . : : : “A151 613 0 oO 
Chamberlain 13,700 O O 
Bower Bros. 12,795 °0;' 0 
Ward & Tetley . ‘ ; ; 5 12,4350 40 
Moss & Sons. ‘ ; : e eevee sent e, 
Bennett . 4 : : 4 ° ih 2. 245s Owe 
Lane Bros, . ‘ Ve tate : 11,369 0 0 
Ashley, Mansfield ; : : 2 TL AO7. oO 


SALISBURY. 
For extension of St. Mark’s Avenue, and construction 


° 
Leno’ 


sewers, surface-water drains, &c. Messrs. Lemon & 

BLizaRD, engineers, Salisbury. 
Wilkins & Son . ; s : » £2) 844. 0 Oo 
Moore & Son ; 3 ; a 2)4332°0' <0 
Collins & Co. ; : . ; ‘ of PDE. On FO 
Blackwell & Co. : HUQ 257) LON 6 
Dean . 2,107 19 4 
Chick, Carden & Co. i Oy Rigs hi Reed, 
Osenton #062 70.93 
Manders 2,052 10 5 
Osman 1.8450 <0 
Saunders. 103507 O 
Adams 1 O7 2102 
Trueman 1 7o4) Onno 
Tryhorn L775 aad 
Bell & Sons. E7035 Ons 
Hewett & Son 1,708, 0" 0 
Turner ; : ; 1,698 19 Io 
Coston & Col j : 1,065) -041,0 
Douglas : : ROA 7 ODO 
Wort & Way, Saba (accepted) i a el 520550 6 


| SHORTLANDS. 
For erection of Shortlands Congregational mission hall. 
Messrs. G. Baines & Son, 5 Clement’s Inn; Strand, W.C. 
Duthoit (provisionally accepted) . 42,469 19 5 


SLAITHWAITE. 
For erection of four dwelling-houses at Lower Rotcher, - 
Mr. ARTHUR SHaw, architect, Golcar. 


Accepted tenders. 
Milnes & Sons, meson . ; : ‘ . £560 0 0 
Bamforth & Shaw, plumber . : : as s1 10,20 see 
Walker & Sons, plasterer and painter. .. 72 0 0 
J. & J. Bottomley, concreter . ; : » 2 Sean 
Rimmer, slater ; Fi : , s «45 ieee 
WALSALL. 


For construction of pump-house with sewage tank and other 


works. Mr. Joun Taytor, borough surveyor. ' 
G?-B: Trenthani e+ Aces - ths (OCR 
Mason , : : : A ; +) {O02 Sarg maes 
C. Trentham . : ; : Be G8 .. 800 -0 6 
Owens . ; : : : : ; « 739 15) 
Cooper . : : ; ; : ; . 720 Tae 
Holloway 3 : “i 71d aoe 
Atkins, Rycroft, Walsall (acca ) ; . 696. ties 


WHITLEY BAY. 


For providing and laying about 430 yards lineal of 21-inch 
and 24-inch pipe storm-water sewer, with manholes, f 


&c. Mr. Joun Moor, surveyor. 
(Gray: ie: . d Se: 5 ; » 4357-12 8 
Millar. eg ee ok : é ; x. 33400 eae 
Coxon & Son. ; F ; : : Pee Cer 
Henderson . : p ; : , . 306 Grae 
Simpson 5 : : “ » 7 300.4 2eaee 
Younc, Newcastle (accepted) . ; 5 . 257) toe 
McKinnon 4 : : : : é 252 Ou 
WORTHING. 
For additions to ee in Corporation yard. 
Sandell . ; : ; : ; - £333 10 oO 
Baker... 5 5 : A : f vi 298). -Ojne 
Tier : ; ; : RES .| 286 Th ie 
East : : ; : 0 S07 Ones 
Sparkes & Herbert ‘ : : ; 273) ae 
Tickner . ; oi. © 24 ieee 
CRANE, Worthing (accepted eS ; : .) 19605 teee 


SAMUEL © 


ELLIOT 
and SONS, ta. 


Telephone ; Telegrams: : 
408 READING. ““SAMUEL ELLIOTT, CAVERSHAM.” * 
HIGH-CLASS 
ae 

MANUFACTURERS 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWS WAINSCOT SCREEN. . 
RECENTLY EXECUTED FOR SHERBORNE ABBEY. 


ONLY ADDRESS— 


CAVERSHAM, READING. | 
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TRADE NOTES. 

Messrs. Patman & FotuertncHam, Lrp., have been suc- 
cessful in obtaining the contract for the new College tor 
Teachers of Domestic Subjects in Fortune Green Road and 
Hillfield Road, Hampstead, N.W., for the National Society. 
Messrs. Beazley & Burrows are the architects. 

Unver the direction of Mr. F. R. Bates, architect, 
Newport (Mon), the “ Boyle” natural system of ventilation, 
embracing the latest patent “ air-pump” ventilators, has 
been applied to the Brynmawr County schools. 

Tue British Flooring Co., of 152 Gray’s [nn Road, 
London, W.C., who have several large contracts in hand 
for London, Birmingham, Wishaw, Sheffield, Wokingham, 
Brighton, &c., have appointed Mr. A. J. Vellacott, of 
Canada House, Baldwin Street, Bristol, as their repre- 
sentative for the West of England and South Wales. 

WE understand that several “ Secret Charge Weighing 
Machines” have recently been despatched to Rhodesia, 
different parts of Australia and Spain by Messrs. W. & T. 
Avery, Ltd., Soho Foundry, Birmingham. These machines 
are finding much favour where the different mixtures of a 
charge are required to be kept secret. 


Tue furniture employed in “ The Sugar. Bowl” at the 
new Queen’s Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, was supplied 
by Messrs. Oetzmann & Co., Ltd. Besides that used in the 
feception-room and other interiors, it comprises cane, 
wicker and rustic furniture for the garden scene. 


_ Tue Bath Stone Firms, Ltd.,. have supplied the stone 
used in St. Stephen’s Church, Swansea; the parish hall, 
Bishopston, Bristol ; and the mission room, St. George’s, 
Bristol. . . 
A LARGE three-dial striking clock has been fixed at the 
Corporation Tramways Offices, Monkwearmouth, Sun der- 
land, by Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., Whitchurch, Salop, The 


firm erected a large clock at the parish church, Sunderland, . 


many years ago. 
Tue additions to the fever hospital, Falkirk, are being 


warmed. and ventilated by means of Shorland’s — patent | 


Manchester stoves, with descending smoke flues, the same 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, .of 
Manchester. 


a 


Leeds Fireclay Company, Ltd. 


Head Office: 


Tue Wedgwood School of Art, Burslem, which was 
erected at a cost of about 8,500/., was opened on Thursday, 
October 10, by Mr. S. Gibson, the mayor of Burslem. The 
constructional steelwork, fire-resisting floors, wood-block 
floors and asphalte flats throughout were supplied and 
fixed by Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, of Manchester. 


DE LAITTE GAS. 


WE published a description of the De Laitte system of 
producing an illuminant gas from oil on the 6th ult. and 
also of the gas plant by which thirty lights can be supplied 
although space occupied is only 23 feet by 23 feet by 4 feet. 
The limits of our space did not permit us to enter into all 
the details of the invention. On that account it has been 
supposed that in referring to the Glasscoe’s patents: last 
week we ignored what had been and is still done by the 
De Laitte plant. We were not comparing the two lights, 
and in both descriptions the aim was to suggest the essential 
qualities of what is obtainable by each process. With that 
intention there was no mention of oil or oil-gas in last 
week’s notice. We are aware of the chemistry of gas- 
lighting, and from experience know that when dealing with 
any stage of the process, unless with the aid of chemical 
formulze, which are liable to be misunderstood by the 
majority of readers, some liberality of interpretation must 
be allowed. z 


THE water committee of the Perth Town Council unani- 
mously recommend the Council that the following works. 
should be carried out in order to insure a’ satisfactory 
water supply on a practical and permanent basis, the total 
cost to reach about 15,000/.:—(r) New reservoir at Burgh- 
muir, probable cost 6,264/.; (2) pump main for Burghinuir:: 
reservoir,: probable cost. 1,636/.; (3) ‘extension of arm of 
filter tunnel and filter bed, above Perth bridge, probable 
cost 600/: ; (4) extension of main filter‘tunnel, probable cost 
600/.—total cost of above works, 9,10o/. The enlargement 


of .the Viewlands. reservoir’ was’ also. recommended, that 


work to be carried out at a later stage at a probable cost >of , 


t 6,20007 ><: 41% ; 


m~ PFT ew ght ‘ 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


_|BURMANTOFTS 
FIRE-PLACES. 


Artstic.  Decoratiye. 
Economical. 


These Fireplaces add _ distinction, refine- . 
ment and cheerfulness to the apartment. | 
The Faience and Fireback are of Fireclay, , 
and act as radiators.of light and heat. 
The grate is designed to give a maximum . 
of heat at a minimum of cost and atten-. 
tion. Specially suitable for PUBLIC: 


F | BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
| and PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


‘LONDON SHOWROOMS: 2 & 3, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


LIVERPOOL : 21, Leeds St. BIRMINGHAM: 1, Edmund St. HULL: Alfred Gelder St., South Side, Queen’s Dock, © 
NEWCASTLE: 4, Northumberland St. ab, 
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VARIETIES. 


THE directors of the London and Lancashire Fire Insur- 
ance Company have declared an interim dividend of 
6s. per share (being at the same rate as the last interim 
dividend), payable on November 1, 1907. A similar 
interim dividend will also be paid on the shares of this 
company to be allotted to the shareholders of the Standard 
Marine Insurance Company, Ltd., as soon as _ practicable 
after the registration of their names in the shareholders’ 
register of the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Company. 

THE Stepney Borough Council have decided to apply 
to the London County Council for sanction to borrow 
57,0002. with which to undertake an extension of the elec- 
tricity works, a step necessitated by the increased demand 
for current. 

Tue estate of the late Mr. S. J. Waring, of Liverpool, 
has been sworn at 78,785/. gross, the net personalty being 
63,0862. 

Tue. Kilmarnock Town Council have agreed to send 
modified plans for an infectious diseases hospital at an 
estimated cost of 14,748/. to the. Local Government Board 
for approval. 

THE monastic architecture of Burmah is aptly described 
and admirably illustrated in .a well-written article entitled 
“The River of ‘Pagoda Land,” by. C. E. Russell, which 
appears in the current issue of Harper's Monthly Magazine. 


A RATEPAYERS’ meeting, held at Matlock Bath on Tues- 
day, approved a scheme to put into operation Parliaimentary 
powers to erect a pump-room and baths connected with the 
famous thermal springs there, and to build a pavilion, &c., 
costing 20,000/. a 

Tue Southwark Borough Council are planting 166 trees 
in various streets in the borough. Some three years ago a 
forest nursery was laid out at the dust depot, near Seven- 
oaks. Five hundred lime saplings were planted, and when 
developed _ sufficiently were. transplanted to the local 
boulevards. 

Tue Dublin Corporation on Monday resolved “ that in all 
contracts entered into by this Council a provision be included 
that trades union labour shall be employed in the carrying 


out of such contracts; that all workmen in the service 
must be members of the trades unions attached to their 
several employments ; and that instructions to this effect be 
forwarded to the secretaries of the standing committees for 
the instruction of the officers working under such com- 
mittees.” 

Mr. M. K. Nortu,. one of the inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, attended on Tuesday at the Council 
House, Birmingham, and held an inquiry relative to the 
application of the City Corporation for sanction to borrow 
81,900/. for the purpose of their electrical supply under- 
taking, 4,879/ for purposes of street improvement, 5,550, 
for works of sewerage, and 1,600/. for the purchase of land 
in the urban district of King’s Norton and Northfield, for the 
extension of Cannon Hill Park. 

Tue Local Government Board have declined to sanction 
a loan of 6,o00/. for the erection of a town hall at Harwich 
on the ground that it is not necessary to erect a new struc- 
ture, as all requirements could be met by making some 
internal alterations of the present Guildhall and erecting a 
courthouse and. other offices on land adjoining, which has 
been acquired by the Corporation. The Council propose to 
send a deputation to interview the. President of the Local 
Government Board on the subject. a 

APPLICATION is being made to the Local Government 
Board by the Beckenham Urban District Council for sanction 
to raise a loan of 1,o00/. for the enlargement of the refuse 
destructor. In 1go1, the first year of working, 6,507 tons of 
refuse were dealt with, and last year the amount had in- 
creased to 8,050 tons. It is proposed to add two cells to the 
existing three, and this it is estimated will meet the present 
difficulty and provide ample provision for the next five 
years. 


A CONFERENCE of local authorities in the Black Country 
held in Birmingham last week decided to form an associa- 
tion, to be known as the Association of Midland Local 
Authorities, “principally for the purposes of developing 
local industries and promoting education and the public 
health and welfare, provided always that such an Associa- 
tion shall not in any way limit or control the right of 
any local authority to act independently of the Association 
in regard to any other matter referred to it.” 


BRIGHTON ELECTRICITY WORKS. 


Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Edinburgh. 


DON (j)GLASG 


y) E CH (()) 
4g. Office: 2 St. And WW 
ves vibe Steel Work Sq. 
\ Easter Road.” fs 


~ : ~ ; 


LON 
office & Works. 
iverside Works: 
Gast Greenwich, Se 


ANCHESTE 


Office & Works. 
Crafford Park, 


ANC 


NF ossice: 2 Bath Stree 


\ 
t 
i 


vi Pinkston Works, 
Port Dundas, 


ri 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CHURCH OF ST. ALBAN, BOURNEMOUTH. 


CONVA! ESCENT HOME, HIGH ris oh ge EPPING FOREST. 


SUNDERLAND LIBRARY COMPETITION. aa AND SECOND 
PREMIATED DESIGN 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._SOUTHWARK: THR NAVE, LOOKING EAST. 


ig THE Ealing Metropolitan Borough Council have adopted 

_minute and recommendation of the works committee as 
o the National Registration of Plumbers furnishing the 
uthorities and the public with a recognisable qualification 
or the plumbers they employ, coupled with a guarantee of 
he direct responsibility of registered plumbers “for the due 
ficiency of their work, and referred the matter to the 
rough surveyor with a view to obtaining the necessary 
aformation as to registration lists. 

Messrs. Lipton, Lrp., have taken very large and com- 
nodious premises in a frequented portion of the Boulevard 
Jaussmann, Paris, and will shortly inaugurate their spacious 
Salons de Thé.” The decoration and furnishing is being 
one by Messrs. Waring & Gillow, Ltd., of Paris, and 
he installation of the tea and pastry kitchens, &c., by 
arious Parisian contractors, all under the direction of Mr. 
'ye-Parminter, architect, of Paris. The pastry ovens have 
een supplied by Messrs. Fletcher, Russell & Co., of 
ondon. 


TuE Middlesbrough Town Council have passed a resolu- 
on requesting the plans committee to prepare. such 
mendments and additions to the building by-laws as will 
1) permit the withholding of a certificate of habitation for 

ny house until proper approaches have been made, 
2) enable the Council to exercise control over the planning 
f new areas, (3) and generally promote the erection of more 
ealthful dwellings. An addition was proposed to the 
fect that where it was found that the clauses mentioned 
wuld not be obtained without Parliamentary powers, that 
ie matter be considered by the general purposes committee 
ith a view to a petition being sent to the Local Govern- 
ent Board’ in favour of such powers. being obtained, and 
lis was agreed to. 


system. 


THE Beath School Board have agreed to proceed with 
the erection of a school at the west end of Stenhouse Street, 
Cowdenbeath. Doubt had been expressed as to the 
advisability of erecting the building on a site where there 
was a possibility of danger from the underground workings. 
Such a contingency has been guarded against -by the 
manner in which it is proposed to lay the foundations. 
The building will be one of two storeys, in the uppermost 
of which the Fife mining classes will be accommodated. 
Mr. Wm. Birrell, architect, Kirkcaldy, has been entrusted 
with the preparation of the plans for the new school. 


Ir is probable that the electrification of the East London 
tramways along the Whitechapel and Mile End Roads will 
soon be undertaken. MHitherto the great stumbling-block 
has been the Stepney Borough Council, which would on no 
account agree to the installation of the overhead trolley 
system of traction. Since then, however, the County 
Council has proposed putting down the surface contact 
The works committee have intimated to the 
London County Council that they have no objection to any 
system of electric traction (other than the overhead) with 
the safety and stability of which the Board of Trade are 
themselves absolutely satisfied. 


AT a meeting of the executive of the Scottish National 
Exhibition held in Dowell’s Rooms, Edinburgh, it was 
reported that the value of the space actually let amounted 
to 4,506/, but every available foot had been applied for, 
and it is feared that many interesting exhibits may be 
crowded out. It has been decided, however, to recommit to 
the building committee the plan of the machinery hall, with 
powers to increase the size of the building considerably at 
a limited cost. Good progress has already been made with 
the industrial hall, the contractor for the work having been 
decided on some little time ago. The fine arts building and 
the concert hall will next be proceeded with, the plans of 
the latter having been completed. 

THE plans for the new 10,000,000 dols. steel plant for 
the Minnesota Steel Company, Duluth, Minn., U.S.A., have 
been announced. The plant will be located on the Spirit 
Lake site, consisting of over 1,600 acres of land. The 
plant will include two blast furnaces ; 160 by-product coke- 
ovens, with a capacity of 12c tons per day; seven open 


| a a | 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 


: SOME OPINIONS on THE KAHN BAR. 


Municipal Office, 


be) “It appears to me that the 
concrete construction.” 


India. 


Kahn Bar is indispensable for 


Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers. 


" “We see therefore that this bar possesses points of importance, 

| and though it is possible to make efficient reinforced concrete 
without having resort to these special bars, there is no doubt that 
their use gives one an added confidence.” 


If more reasons are needed before using Kahn Bars in your Building, send for a copy of Handbook to 


‘THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., Ltd., 


WESTMINSTER, S.W.. 


53 CAXTON HOUSE, 


| 
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hearth furnaces, with a capacity of 1,000 tons per day; one 
bloom mill, with a capacity of 1,000 tons per day; three 
finishing mills, with a capacity of 1,000 tons per day; 
several power stations, machine shops, foundry, pattern 
shops, electric repair shops, 100 tenement houses and 
twelve miles of standard gauge tracks in the yards and 
buildings. 

Mr. J. H. Worman, the United States consul at Three 
Rivers, in a report says that one of the most serious of the 
results due to the Quebec bridge disaster will be the delay 
caused in the completion of several railway connections 
badly needed for the opening up of the Lake St. John 
region and the territory to the north of it. He adds :— 
“Various industrial enterprises projected in this belt, en- 
riched by vast forests yet untouched and streams affording 
water-power of priceless value, will have to be deferred for 
a year or more, as transportation facilities are wanting.” 
The American concern in charge of the construction states 
that it will take two years to regain the condition that 
existed before the accident. 

At the meeting last week of the Metropolitan Water 
Board it was reported that the tender of the Thames. Iron-. 
works, Engineering and Shipbuilding Company, . Ltd., 
amounting to 49,6532, for the provision of pumping 
machinery, &c., at Walton had been accepted by the works 
committee. That committee reported that the chief en- 
gineer to the Board had certified that Messrs. Pethick Bros. 
were not proceeding with their contract for the construction 
of filter-beds and other,works at Long Ditton with such 
diligence as would insure their completion within the 
specified time, and the Board decided to determine the con-' 
tract. Three of the beds should have been completed in’ 
July, and it was stated that at present not a single one was_ 
ready—a fact which would have placed the Board in a 
difficulty had the summer been dry. ee eas ok 

THE streets and buildings. committee . of. the York, City . 
Corporation report that the sub-committee appointed..to 
consider the question. of the. proposed, new street from.. 
Pavement to Piccadilly had considered the whole question , 
with regard ‘to, the property to be acquired, and in certain , 
instances had been able to obtain .a reduction of price 


? 


asked for, also that they had spent a considerable time in 


== A NEWic==s 


Ornamental Glass A. 


of unusual Brilliancy 
and. Character. 


MOST EFFECTIVE for 
: GLAZING in 


Windows 
Door Panels 
Interior Partitions 
Window Enclosures 
Screens 

Leaded Lights 
Skylights, &c., &c 


SUPPLIED IN TINTS.' 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES— 


An Obscure Ornamental 
Glass, which does not 
lessen the light. 


Brilliant Daytime and 
at Night. 


Shows a splendid design 
when viewed from either 
side. 


4. All the surfaces are 
_ smooth, therefore does not 
$ collect any dust or dirt. 


pe 


bd 


*” SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS COMPANY. 


Telegrams—‘‘ APLUSTRE, LONDON.” 
- Telephone—5241 WESTMINSTER. 


‘© An entirely new type of Obscure Glass:* A decided departure from 
the common sameness of the ordinary figured rolled patterns.” 


THE PATTERN IN THIS GLASS CONFORMS WELL TO ALL 
GEOMETRICAL OR ARCHITECTURAL‘ SHAPES. 


- Supplied in, Squares. or Sheets. 


Patentee and Proprietor. 
28 Victoria St., Westminster, London, S.W. 


Also the.“* MAXimum LIGHT GLASS” for increasing Daylight 5 to 20 Times. 


inspecting the route, and had decided not to proceed 
present with the widening of the existing street ca] 
Piccadilly. The sub-committee also stated that they } 
considered the question as to what the surplus land wo 
realise and also the net cost of the scheme. The co 
mittee eventually decided to report to the Council that. 


| gross cost of the scheme would be about 40,000/,, and j 


net cost between 23,000/. and 24,000/, 


Tue United States Consul stationed at Bamberg, 
Germany, in a report says that the over-supply in 1 
labour market has disappeared, and a scarcity of help |} 
set in. Such a condition has not existed since 1900, 2 
only in 1899 was the scarcity of labour felt more than nc 
Nearly all the important iron industrial centres report 
shortage of workers. The building branch alcne suffere; 
relapse in activity, due mainly to inclement weather, st 
ness in the money market and strikes. The mini 
business has improved so much that employment has be 
found for many unemployed building men, yet the min 
are nowhere sufficiently employed. 


SEwacE purification works for Galston, N.B., will 
formally opened on Tuesday. The work was render 
necessary by pressure from the County Council, who insist 
upon proper measures being adopted by the burghs int 
upper reaches of the Irvine to prevent the pollution of t 
river. The works are situated at Goatfoot Rows, about 
quarter of a mile below the town, and at present a 
arranged to purify the sewage from a population of 5,0c 
Sufficient space is, however, provided in the site to allc 
of the capacity being doubled. The treatment adopted 
the ‘modern bacterial system of liquefying or septic tan 
and’ percolating bacterial filters. The tanks are three 
number’‘and have a holding capacity of 150,000 gallor 
The‘outlets of the three tanks are all: discharged into o1 
chathber, in which a mercurial-balanced valve, actuated | 
float, intermittently delivers the liquid to the three filter 
The whole scheme is designed on. automatic principle 


‘Thé' work was carried out by Mr. James: Steel, contracto 


the’ engineers 
ham. Mit 
|, A report on their proceedings under the Conciliati 
(Trades Disputes) Act, 1896, has been issued, by the Boa 


being Messrs. Elliott & Brown, C.E., Nottin 


{Phoenix “Patent” Gonned 


ass SORNUD I gee 

|WOOD. FRAMING: SYST 
are the Cheapest and most Durable 
for Industrial. and Agricultural 
Sheds,’ Payilions, ' Bungalows, Rail- 
way and Exhibition Buildings, 
— Telegraph Poles and Supports. — 


Write for full particulars and estimates 


MURRAY, LOTZ & CO., 


102 FENCHURCH STRI 
LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams—‘‘ OVERARCHED, LONDON.” 


British Representatives of C. W. HUNT & CO. 
; _ York; and J. POHLIG,.Cologne. 


First-class patent Factory Railways, Ele 
Storage Battery, Locomotives, Hc 
Elevators, Conveyors and every 
scription of Transporting Machin 


CHEMICAL — 
CLEANING « DYEING C 


T. HARRIS, Manager. 


Specially Established to meet 1 
requirements of 


BUILDERS anp THE 
FURNISHING TRADE 


For CLEANING or DYEING. 
Detailed List & Trade Terms on Application 


6 Argyll Street, Regent Stre 
LONDON, W. 


EDWARD J. DOBBINS, 
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F Trade. In accordance with custom it deals with the 
york of two years—from July 1, 1905, to June 30, 1907— 
nd gives particulars of each case in which the assistance of 
Board of Trade arbitrator has been sought. The results 
re summarised in a brief introductory note by Mr. A. 
Vilson Fox. The number of cases dealt with in the two 
ears covered by the report was fifty-one, of which no fewer 
yan twenty-three occurred in the last six months of the 
eriod (January to June 1907). The number of cases in which 
stoppage of work occurred was sixteen. Of the fifty-one 
yses dealt with in the two years under review, fourteen 
-ose in the building trades. 

His Honour Judge Shand delivered judgment on the 
th inst., at Liverpool County Court, in the case of Edward 
hute, a joiner, living at Birkenhead, and the Liverpool 
otton Association, Ltd. which was a claim under the 
Jorkmen’s Compensation Act. It appeared that on May 22 
st the applicant was engaged fixing picture moulds in the 
ew Cotton Exchange at Liverpool; being then in the 
nploy of the respondents. , He was.statiding on a plank 
stween two trestles when ‘the plank canted and he fell, 
juring his right ankle and knee and ‘breaking his left leg, 
id was incapacitated from work for some time. The only 
iestion for the decision of the Court was whether the 
sing of the picture moulds was an employment on in or 
yout a building which exceeded 30 feet-in height, and was 
sing constructed or repaired by means of a scaffolding. 
is Honour held that the. putting in of the picture moulds 
as an integral part of the structure of the building and 
mething in the nature of construction, and ‘he therefore 
ve an award in favour of the applicant. 

Mr. Apert Hatsteap, United States Consul’ in Bir-: 
ingham, has Teported to his Government that. two 
nericans who havé been employed in a tube factory in 
@ vicinity of Birmingham have patented an’ improved 
ethod for the matiufacture of. welded iron and steel tubes. 
is claimed that the patent, which is already in successful 
ein the district, not only assures a more perfect weld, 
tpermits of great economy in the making of tubes. The 
ocess consists ot blowing cold air, or air and gas, upon the 
ges of the steel or iron strip which is to be welded. In 
actice the air blast alone is used, because it is regarded 

better, but a combination of air and gas can also be 


employed. The effect of the air blast upon the iron or 
steel bar, which is drawn through the furnace at what is 
regarded as welding heat, is similar to that of blowers on 
coal or wood—it more than doubles the temperature of the 
edges. The air blast while heating the edges of the strip to 
a greater temperature, through the mixture of the oxygen in 
the air with the impuritiesin the steel and iron, leaves a 
perfect edge. The process can’also be applied to the 
method of manufacturing butt-welded iron and steel tubes 
by squeezing the edges of the heated strip or skelp 
together with tongs as it is drawn from the furnace. This 
invention js said to obviate the loss that sometimes occurs 
when the strip buckles because too hot, or is burned by the 
excessive heat. 

THE cement industry in Japan has made marvellote 
progress of late years. Since the early years of Meiji 
down to 1880 the annual importation of the commodity 
averaged about 150,000 yen in value, but now about 450,000 
yen worth of home product is being annually exported. 
A cement factory was first established in Japan in 1871 by 
the now defunct department of public works, but it was not 
until 1882 that a private factory was installed at Osaka, this 
being followed by the installation of the Onoda cement 
factory in 1883, and. two years later by the Asano cement 
factory which succéeded to the Government enterprise in 
Tokio. _In 1883 the Hashimoto cement factory was 
inaugurated in Fukugawa, Tokio, and the Aichie cement 
factory came into existence two years later, closely followed 


‘by the factories set up in Shidzuoka, Osaka and other 


prefectures until the present prosperity of the industry has 


‘| been attained. 


FARNHAM CLEANSING. 


THE great trouble with architectural works in the Metro- 
polis and large manufacturing towns is to restore them to 
some measure of their pristine beauty, after the smoke and 
dust and chemical elements too numerous to mention have 
to some degree effaced thein. One of the most recent and 
modern processes, operated on one of the largest buildings in 
London, it has been our pleasure to witness in the restoration 
of the brick and stone facade of Lipton’s, Ltd., in the City 
Road. The process has few, if any, of the objectionable 
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points of its competitors. There is nothing of the hissing | the Farnham Company are to be congratulated on 
steam and oil-skinned attendant. Allis quiet and business- | unqualified success of this most modern and improv, 
like. The results are very good. The system is that of | method. : 
the sand-blast, but particularly manipulated for the class ; 
of work in hand. Skilled operatives are employed and THE QUEBEC BRIDGE. : 
the system itself is ingenious. An electrically worked | It is difficult to realise from words the extent of the disas, 
vacuum pump forces the air, regulated according to the | to the Quebec bridge, which as a Canadian work must hii 
degree required, into a chamber in which a sand supply, | interest for Englishmen. Although there is not as \ 
also regulated, is arranged. This is taken up by flexible unanimity about the true cause of the collapse, ittis admit’ 
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Pipes to a reducing nozzle, and when delivered simply | that the constructive work was excellent, and the speci 
makes the front of the building, brickwork or stone, | illustration we give manifests that although there was di 
resplendent asnew. Every particle that obscures the work | tortion of some of the parts, absolute breakage did n 
is cleaned off, and it is left clean and sharp as well as when | arise. That the steel should be subjected to enormo! 
it was first executed. The softest materials and even the strain was inevitable, but the resistance increases tl 
hardest stones succumb to this method of treatment, and | mystery which surrounds the initial weakness. 
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A MEDIZZVAL CEREMONY AT LANCASTER. 


Tue new Constable of Lancaster Castle (Sir John T. 
Hibbert) was installed in his office last week. with old-time 
ceremony. Although within. the castle things might be 
stirring enough, says the Manchester Guardian, there was 
little from without to show that anything unusual was 
happening, a dozen police patiently keeping the great 
_south- eastern gate. To this gate had the new Constable 
‘come, and with him many public men of the county. They 
had walked in procession from the plain old house down 
the hill, the Judges’ lodgings. Four loud knocks on the 
gate must every new Constable give before it can be opened 
tohim. These were given; then the door was opened by 
the Governor of the castle and. the little procession went 
within the walls. 
A tiny door in the. gate now opens to one’s knocking, 
and at length one is let in.. Within the castle yard 
uniformed warders point out a small. door at the foot of a 
turreted tower, and one seeks to hasten up the winding 
stone stairs to which it leads, so as to catch up with.the 
ceremony that is going on above. But to hasten leads only 
to a bumped head and barked shins; for the steps are 
narrow and deep-worn, ever winding like ,a corkscrew, and 
there is alternating night and day to confuse the eyes—day 
for a few steps as one passes long narrow slits in the 
massive stonewerk, then night, with only candles in 
lanterns on the walls to guide. But the top comes at last— 
a narrow passage with rooms opening off it. The first of 
them is filled with people and speaking can be heard. This 
is the Constable’s. room. In time past it was John 0’ 
Gaunt’s, and since that day, in spite of its bare stone walls 
and floor and plain beamed roof, several kings have used it. 
There is a bright red fire in the grate now, casting a pink 
glow and shadows on the walls, and two lamps hanging on 
wires from the beams above and the tiny grated windows 
at each end of the chamber make a soft light in the place. 
One can fora moment almost think that it is still John 0’ 
Gaunt’s room. But it is only fora moment. The cut-glass 
inkstand near the Constable’s chair is wrong, the circular- 
wicked paraffin lamps are wrong, and the frock coats of the 
‘men are an insuperable anachronism. 
_ The new Constable has been led here to receive the 
keys of the castle and to declare his willingness to under- 


take the duties of the office. The King’s patent was read 
“hereby appointing our right trusty and well-beloved 
Councillor Sir J. T. Hibbert to be Constable of our Castle 
at Lancaster, with the appurtenances thereto belonging,” 
and after Sir John had declared to the Lord Lieutenant ‘of 
the county his willingness to fill the post he was escorted 
to the Constable’s chair by Lord Derby and the High 
Sheriff. The massive keys of the castle were then handed 
to him by the Governor, into whose keeping Sir John 
Hibbert returned them. They could not, he said, be in 
safer hands. Congratulatory speeches were made, and the 
new Constable thanked the speakers. He then spoke of 
the history of the castle and of the post he now filled. 
Time was, he said, when the Constable had much. to do, for 
which, no doubt, he received an adequate payment. Now 
there was no payment attached to the post, for, as a matter 
of fact, there were no duties attached to it. He hoped, he 
concluded naively, that he should perform them well. 

After a record of the installation had been signed those 
present clambered down the winding stairs as best they 
could, and at the little gate at the bottom formed into pro- 
cession again and walked round the castle to the more 
modern shire hall. On the walls of this chamber hang 
234 wooden shields bearing the coats-of-arms of all the 
constables of the castle there have been since 1689. There 
are too the javelins of many high sheriffs. Among the shields 
are larger ones bearing the arms of the monarch reigning 
at the time each shield was hung. Sir John’s shield was 
handed to the Governor and hung immediately under that 
of King Edward VII. More speeches were made, and after 
cheers had been given for the new Constable and for the 
King the ceremonyfwas at an end. 


FIRE RISKS AND LARGE BUILDINGS. 


TueE fire brigade committee of the London County Council 
have reported as follows on the contemplated increase of 
the cubic extent of buildings :— 

We have considered further the proposals of the 
Building Act committee for the amendment of the provi- 
sions. of the London Building Act, 1894, relating to the 
cubical extent of byildings. We have also conferred with 
that committee as to the regulations that should be adopted 
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in dealing with cubical extent applications if the proposed 
amendments become law. So far as the suggested regula- 
tions are concerned, there is little difference of opinion 
between us and the Building Act committee. We recog- 
nise that it may be necessary in certain trades and manufac- 
tures to have buildings of larger cubical extent than the 
present law allows, but at the same time we feel bound to 
inform the Council that in our opinion the erection in 
London of buildings of great cubical extent, not subdivided 
by party walls, cannot fail to expose London to the risk of 
conflagrations such as have occurred abroad, no matter how 
stringent may be the regulations governing the erection of 
such buildings. The chief officer of the fire brigade has 
impressed this upon us very strongly, and has pointed out 
that the strength of the brigade will have to be very con- 
siderably augmented to cope with the increased danger from 
fire. The danger would of course be enormously increased 
if proper precautions were not always insisted upon, and 
we therefore think that it is essential that the regulations 
which will govern the erection of buildings of large cubical 
extent, if the law is amended as proposed, should be 
inserted in the Act, and we have accordingly requested our 
chairman to move an amendment to this effect to the recom- 
mendation of the Building Act committee. an 


ADMIRALTY DOCK, PORTSMOUTH. 


THE necessity of constructing immense vessels of the 
Dreadnought type compels the addition of a new and special 
dock to. those of Portsmouth. Plans have been received by 
the dockyard authorities, and the quantities are being. got 
out. The work is to be done by contract. : 
The new lock is to connect the harbour with No, 4 Basin. 
This will involve the doing away with the present coaling 
depot, for the western entrance is to be at the point of land 
that. forms the northern side of the tidal basin. © From 
there the lock will take in a part of No. 3 Basin, and enter 
No. 4 Basin at the southern side. The total length will be 
not far short of g90 feet. The width will be a little over 
100 feet, and the depth from the coping to the.» bottom 
between 50 and 60 feet. The depth of water at ordinary 
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depth of some 3 or 4 feet more. The scheme which the 
Admiralty have approved covers not only the constructicn Coy 
the lock itself, but also the removal of a portion of the wal 
between Basins Nos. 4 and 5, although the latter work 


the scheme. This widening of the connections betweer 
Nos. 4 and 5 Basin is to be carried out so as to facilitate 
the transfer of vessels from one basin to the other. Aj 
both ends the lock will have sliding caissons, the machinery 
for the opening and closing of which will be operated by 
compressed air or electric motors. There ate to be culverts 
for emptying and filling the lock, and these will be con. 
nected with the main pumping station ; but although it will 
be possible to utilise the lock as an ordinary dock there is 
no intention of ever doing so. The sole idea is to provide 
a ready means for enabling the largest battleships or 
cruisers to enter the basins at any state of the tide, which 
they cannot now do. The great length and width will 
enable a Dreadnought or a Warrior, or the largest warship 
at present projected or likely to be projected, lying easily 
in this huge waterway. It is intended to erect a 160-ton 
crane alongside of it, and besides this all the requisite 
appliances, in the way of capstans, &c., will also be 
provided. : bf. : 

No. 3 Basin has been cleared: of ships, and it will 
probably be pumped dry. so that the outer walls may act. 
as dams while the work of construction is in hand. A. 
large dam will have to be constructed at the western 
entrance and another at the eastern end, where the lock, 
enters No. 4 Basin. Excavations have been made at the 
coaling point to the depth of rather more than a hundred 
feet, and similar borings have taken place in the basin on. 
what will be the site of the northern wall/of the lock, and 
the results have fully satisfied the engineers as to the 
reliability of the: site so far as the foundations for the 
masonry are concerned. The work will be of a very sub- 
stantial nature and it will take about three years to’ 
complete. About half of the present area of the basin will’ 
be left. This it is intended to utilise for small craft and an. 
entrance will cut throu gh into the Fountain Lake. 

The estimated cost of the lock is 940,000/., with an 
additional 60,0007. for machinery, making a round million 


high tides will be 35 feet, and at spring tides there will be a 
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expended during the present financial year. For the 
j6o-ton crane 8,oo00/. has been allowed for the foundations 
and 24,000/ for the machinery, but of those amounts only 
4,000/. has been set aside in the present estimates. 


WORKS IN SHEFFIELD. 


Tue city surveyor of Sheffield (Mr. C. F. Wike) in his 
annual report says there arein the city 290.98 miles of adopted 
streets and 101.43 miles unadopted. The roads paved 
with wood for the whole or a portion of their width have a 
length of 14 miles, and probably not more than one or two 
provincial towns have anything like this mileage of wood 
paving. A great part of it was-laid eight or ten years ago 
and renewals are now becoming a heavy item. There is 
one feature which is very satisfactory. The Local Govern- 
ment Board fix the life of wood pavement at five years, or 
at any rate they allow only five years for repayment of a 
wood pavement lvuan. Generally the life is calculated by 
authorities at seven years, and the fact that a good deal of 
the wood in Sheffield has lasted eight years, and some ten 
years, is very satisfactory. 

Since March 1899 no less than 363 miles 
‘sewers have been reconstructed, and there are still about 
4o miles needing attention. Of this total 81} miles are 
included in the current estimates, or included in loans 
applied for. 

_ The work of reconstruction of sewers has been greatly 
delayed by the action of the Local Government Board. 
They declined to sanction a loan of 8,040/., applied for in 
November 1906, on the ground that it included wages to be 
paid to permanent employés of the Corporation. To meet 
this objection the highway committee have offered to 
engage a special staff of men, ahd it is thought in this way 
the objection may be overcome. , 

An. average number of 1,511 workmen per week has 
been engaged by the department. The highest number any 
week was 1,988 and the lowest 1,266.. The wages have 
amounted to 99,736/., including team work. 
_ This year the regulation of the Council entitling regula 
employés to one. week’s holiday will come into force. The 
number of men working under the department who will 
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benefit is 1,142. The length of service of these men is :— 
20 years’ service and upwards, 80; 15 to 20 years, 132; 
10 to 15 years, 206; 5 to 10 years, 452; less than 5 years’ 
service, 272. These figures are of particular interest at the 
present time in view of certain statements which have been 
made as to the temporary nature of the employment 
afforded by the highway department, and it is questionable 
whether many other undertakings or firms could show a 
better record than this. 

There has been an increase in the length of new streets 
and sewers approved, the figures being greater than for 
any year since 1899. This is an encouraging feature in 
one way, but it accentuates the difficulty which is felt in 
respect of town planning. Jn some cases every disposition 
has been shown to meet the Corporation in the laying-out 
of estates, but in others the governing principle has been 
to lay out the land so as to get the largest number of house 
plots and the greatest possible ground rent, little or no 
regard being paid to the general requirements of the 
neighbourhood in which the new streets are situate. Every 
care has been taken to suggest improvements where these 
appeared necessary, and all reasonable pressure has been 
exercised to get the suggestions carried out, but the result 
on the whole has not been very satisfactory. This subject 
will no doubt have to be dealt with in the near future, and 
a very strong case can be made out to show that in 
Sheffield further powers to regulate town planning are 
needed. 

There are in Sheffield upwards of 35 miles of streets 
carrying tramways—5 miles 2 furlongs 6 chains of single 
track and 30 miles 4 furlongs 4 chains of double track, 
equal in all to about 663 miles of single track. The cost of 
renewals during the past year has been greater than in any 
preceding year, but, says the city surveyor, that is only 
what must be expected. . The cost of repairs, however, has 
been reduced, and stands at the very low figure of .240d. 
(almost exactly a farthing) per mile. This is regarded as 
very satisfactory. The total cost of repairs forthe ‘year was 
7,;079/. and renewals 12,073/. 

A lengthy reference is made to the relaying of the tram$ 
on Sheffield Moor, work which was done with such remark: 
able expedition. The total amount expended on sewerage,’ 
tramways and paving was approximately 11,500/. 
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Projected tramway work includes a line and junctions 
along Leopold Street, a line from Chantrey Road to Abbey 
hotel at Woodseats, extension from Cemetery Road along 
Psalter Lane to Banner Cross, a line from Rustlings Road 
to Carterknowle Lane at Ecclesall, extension from Holme 
Lane to Malin Bridge at Hillsborough, a line from Bright- 
side Lane to Wincobank, extension of the Firth Park section 
to Bellhouse Road and a new line from Darnall to Hands- 
worth Hill. 

The laying-out of the land at High Wincobank for the 
Model Cottage Exhibition threw a large amount of work on 
the architectural department. The total cost of the seventy 
cottages is approximately 13,004/. for buildings and fittings, 
5,994/. for site and costs of acquirement, and 1,915/. for 
street making and sewers. This gives a total of 20,913/, 
an average of 299/. per dwelling. 

The number of houses erected and certified for occupa- 
tion in the city during the year was 1,904. 

Abyssinia Bridge is to be widened at a cost of 5,000/, 

The cost of the work in Fitzalan Square is estimated at 
11,1682. 
levelled up. Baker’s Hill has been closed as a thorough- 
fare, and a stepway from the Square now leads to the street 
below. 

Progress has been made with the scheme for making a 
new street from Waingate to the Victoria station. In 
April last the gross expenditure was approximately 
140,000/. Claims settled since then amount to 50,500/, 
Plans have now to be prepared for the new bridge over 
the Sheaf. 

The cost of improving the parish churchyard, including 
the widening of the street, was 2,360/, 


TAR ON ROADS. 


In his report on the road-tarring experiments carried out 
recently at Aberlady and Gullane Links, in East Lothian, 
Mr. John Robb, the road surveyor, says :—“ In carrying out 
these works, 7 gallons tar per cubic yard were used, and 
the cost per cubic yard finished was 3s. 5d., or 2s. 4d. more 
than by rolling in the ordinary way. In this charge, how- 
ever, is included the cost of gravel and sand, as such 


On the Baker’s Hill side the’ Square has been’ 


material is not used in ordinary rolling, but this materia 
should probably be charged to the metal account. Th 
appliances for spreading the. tar were rather primitive anc 
not conducive to economical working. A spraying machine 
would savea large amount of manual labour. I should als 
point out that the roller cannot consolidate more thar 
33 cubic yards per day, instead of about 56 cubic yards ‘Dy 
the ordinary method.. Should it be decided to continue the 
experiment, from the experience gained I feel sure the 
work can be done cheaper. The total cost of the experimen} 
has been 62/. ros. In Aberlady a portion of the road sur- 
face at both ends of the coating was tar painted only. The 
tar was applied and well brushed in. The area so treatec 
was 1,171 superficial yards, and the quantity of tar used 
260 gallons, or 1 gallon tar to 43 superficial yards of road. 
The cost was practically 1d. per superficial yard, and this 
includes the cost of cleaning and sanding the road. While 
the cost of repairing a road by this method is high, I am 
satisfied the life of a road so repaired will be considerably 
prolonged and the extra expenditure in towns and villages 
will be justified.” The County Council were satisfied with 
the experiment, but decided to wait till after winter before 
doing anything more. 


BUILDINGS .TO BE ERECTED.* 


Workinc-cLass dwellings at Prospect Terrace, Paddington 
(Messrs. Joseph & Smithem). ane 

Addition to mission buildings, Harroway Road, Battersea 
(Messrs. W. & C. A. Bassett Smith). 

Office and shop, High Street, Lewisham (Mr. A. L. Guy). 

Porches to eighteen houses, Upper Tooting Park Road, 
Wandsworth (Mr. E. Evans). 

Building on south side of Drysdale Road, Hoxton 
(Messrs. Lovegrove & Papworth). 

Buildings in Tollington Park and Pine Grove, Islington 
(Mr. E. D. Hoyland). 

Re-erection of Waterman’s Arms, Dockhead, Bermondsey 
(Mr. W. Stewart). . 


*:The names of architects or contractors who submitted plans 
are in parentheses. ‘ i 
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THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.,* prices of petrol and the causes of the unstable state of the 
petroleum market. The necessity for some alternative 
fuel is considered and some results of the author’s experi- 
ments with benzol and alcohol are given in tabular form. 
The results of the benzol tests are very satisfactory ; the 
distance covered by the car per gallon of fuel shows a 
marked increase as compared with various brands of petrol. 

Alcohol was tested when mixed with a proportion of 
another liquid fuel and without any alteration to the engine. 
The results obtained show great promise for this fuel, and 
enable the author to refute statements which have been 
made with regard to alcohol being an impossible fuel for a 
motor-car engine. 


Tue author, in his opening remarks, states that by “ liquid 
fuels” it is implied that the fuels described enter the engine 
mechanism in a liquid as distinct from a gaseous state. He 
proceeds’ to point out the advantages of the adoption of 
large ‘‘ heavy-oil” engines for marine purposes as compared 
with gas-producing plant and gas-engines. 

A short synopsis is given of what has been accom- 
plished by makers of heavy-oil engines and paraffin engines, 
and the two methods of carburetting air by means of paraffin 
are discussed. The necessity for an accurately measured 
feed of oil for each working stroke, as distinct from the 
utilisation of a spray carburetter, is discussed. 

The author shows why the specific gravity of petrol has 
increased during recent years, and how carburetters could 
be modified to satisfactorily utilise petrols of even a greater MANCHURIAN CLAYS. 
density than those now on the market. Tue Acting British Commercial Attaché at Pekin.has for- 

‘Distillation tables and the points of difference between | warded a copy of an extract from the Harbinsky Vestnik 
what are known as “ heavy” and “light” petrols, with their | dealing generally with Manchurian:clays and their composi- 
chemical compositions and boiling-points, are given. tion, from which the following particulars are extracted :— 

‘The author alsogives' the results of a number of experi- Fire Clay.—This clay is found in Manchuria along the 
ments he has made during the last two years upon petrols | banks of many mountain streams of the Syaolin ridge, and 
of various densities, and’ mixtures of petrol and paraffin. | in the western slopes of the Greater Hsing-an Mountains, 
The advantage of the adoption of a spirit of a greater specific | and is composed of two kinds :—(a) A white pure porcelain 
gravity than 0.720 is clearly demonstrated. clay suitable for the finest work, for instance china-ware ; 

Explosive mixtures are discussed in detail and the pro- | and (4) a light yellowish or reddish fire clay suitable for 
portions are given of petrois of various densities, which | making fireproof material, such as fire-brick, &c. 
produce the best explosive mixtures with air. Fire clay is also known to exist along the Sungari and 

Other tables show the results of some of the author’s | Utsimi rivers, and in the Ussuri district along the Mo and 
sxperiments upon the rate of evaporation of various petrols | the Lephu rivers. 
and the effect of heat and air currents. These show that Fusible Clay.—This clay is found in different parts of 
xigher temperatures materially affect the rate of evapora- | South Manchuria. It is soft and in admixture with water 
jon of petrols of greater density, whilst the effect of air | is highly plastic and easy of dissolution. Its colour is 
“urrents is less marked. Results of road tests upon | bright red or yellow. Many of the different kinds of this 
sarburetter loss and strength of explosive mixture are com- | clay represent very fine material for the removal of grease 
yared with those put forward theoretically and as the result | spots, and can, therefore, be used as cloth-rolling clay. 
of laboratory experiments. Brick Clay.—Of the different clays this is most common, 

The author gives notes upon the sources of supply and | and its use has been well developed in making building 
material for small Chinese shops and stores in the larger 

* A paper on ‘Liquid Fuels for Internal Combustion | centres of Manchuria, especially in the vicinities of Harbin, 
Zngines,’’ read on Monday, October 7, by Mr. Robert W. A. Tsitsihar, Hailar, Handaohedze and Pogranichnia, also near 
Brewer. | Vladivostock and Nikolsk in the Primorsk. 


THE “DRAWWELL” GRATE | 


se a WAS PLACED 


First in the Final Tests 


at the recent test with Firegrates at 
the New Government Offices in Whitehall, 
under the ‘direction of a sub-committee of 
the Coal Smoke Abatement Society, in 
conjunction with Sir Henry Tanner and a 
committee of experts, for smoke abatement, 
heating power, fuel economy, and suit- 
ability for public and private buildings. 


N.B.—All Grates bear the Trade Mark and Name of 
66 Drawwell” on firebrick to insure against imitation. 


This Grate can only be supplied through 

Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, &c., 

but Drawings and Particulars can be 
obtained from 


CORKER, KL.td., 


GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS, Ferham Works, ROTHERHAM. 


Ww. B. CLARKE, Agent, ' 


ms, Saracen’s Head. Buildings, Snow Hill, city, s where the “Drawwell” can be seen in action. 
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Along the Sungari and Nonni rivers there are many 
deposits of sandy and blue clays. In the sandy clay 
deposits along the Nonni are found gold leaves, indicating 
that the deposits have their origin from the stream. ; 

In addition to other clay-silicic compositions, Manchuria 
has many deposits of clay and lime marl, some of which 
are very valuable as material for the manufacture of 
cement. 

Rotten-stone is found between Imenpo and Utsimi and 
along the Eastern branch of the Eastern Chinese Railway. 
This material is used in large amounts in the manufacture 
of dynamite,.ultramarine, crystal glass, enamel and glazing ; 
for polishing and cleaning ; the manufacture of sealing-wax, 
paper and soap; and for making light brick and cement 
for stone. 

The Acting Commercial Attaché states that the rotten- 
stone referred to in the last section is understood to be the 
Kieselguhr deposit between Imjanpo (Yi-mien-p’o) and: 
Uzeima (Wu-chi-mi), which lie a little to the east of Ashiho! 
on the Chinese Eastern Railway to the east of Harbin.: 


PROPOSED WORKS IN MANCHESTER. 


A MEETING of the general purposes committee of the -Man- 
chester Corporation will be held on Wednesday, October 16, 
for the purpose of considering the report of the Parlia- 
mentary sub-committee, which recommends that a Bill \be 
promoted. in the: next session of Parliament for. -the: 
following objects:—To authorise the construction of addi- 
tional works at the Woodhead. and other reservoirs of the 
Corporation at Longdendale. . To authorise the acquisition 
or appropriation .of lands and premises in Moston Lane, 
North Manchester, for the purpose of making that street 
16 yards: wide... To..confirm, give effect to and authorise 
arrangements: with the Manchester University for the stop- 
ping up (wholly or partially) of Coupland Street or part 
thereof, and the provision of a substituted street 16 yards. 
wide in continuation of Bridge Street, and to authorise 
the acquisition. of lands in connection therewith. To 
authorise the construction .of sewers and tworks in 
the city and in Stretford, including works in connection 


with Brook’s sewer, the Manchester Ship Canal and the. 


The 
Edinburgh 
Life 


ONE of the OLDEST of the LIFE OFFICES, 
transacting LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOW- 
MENT, and) ANNUITY Business alone — 
without Fire, Marine, or other risks—which 
affords the Additional Security of a Sub- 
stantial Capital (£500,000) besides A LARGE 
AND INCREASING ACCUMULATED~ ASSUR- 
ANCE AND ANNUITY FUND which now exceeds 


£4,125,000. 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
UNDOUBTED SECURITY 


The NEXT INVESTIGATION and ACTUARIAL 

VALUATION with . relative DIVISION oF 

PROFITS will be made as at 31st DEC, 1907. 
Yr Y 


Manager and Actua 0 
ARCHIBALD HEWAT, P.F.A., FIA. 


HEAD OFFICE 
22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


London Office 
11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 
West End—166 PICCADILLY, W. 


Assurance 


Head Office: 


THE | 
FOUNDED 1823 LIVE RPOOL 
AND 
LONDON 
AND 


CLOBE 
Company|INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 


FIRE—LIFE-ANNUITIES 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
MODERATE RATES. 
LIBERAL BONUSES. 


I DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office: 1 CORNHILL, 


Applications for Agencies invited. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
£11,000,000. 


SSS SamueaeasaeaeaeaeasasssSsSsS SSS 
main outfall sewer of the Corporation. To extend to the 
city generally the statutory exemption of libraries from 
parochial rates which exists in the township of Manchester, 
To alter and amend the County Borough of Mancheste; 
Order, 1896, so as to enable the Corporation to erect one 
library near the boundary of the districts of Cheetham and 
Crumpsall, instead of one in each of those districts as 
required by the Order. To authorise the construction of 
tramways in Princess Road, Moss Side, and for other 
general purposes. The additional works recommended by 
the waterworks committee for dealing with floods are 
estimated to cost 137,000/. 


RIGA TIMBER. 


Tue effect of extreme competition is illustrated in Mr. 
Consul Wodehouse’s report on the trade and commerce of 
Riga for the year 1906,.The chief competitor of Riga 


| whitewoods in the markets of the United Kingdom js 


Canadian spruce, but the demand of the United States for 


| Canadian spruce has lately been very large, and prices have 


ruled so high that spruce shippers ‘have been obtaining in 
the United States the equivalent of about 82 tos. 82. 15s, 
c.i.f, London for 3 by 8 and 3 by 7 unsorted. Riga exporters 
seem to have.ignored this. fact. They commenced selling 
on a basis of from 8/. to 7/. 15s. for the above dimensions, 
and by their competition with one another succeeded by. 
the month of April in enabling the United Kingdom buyers 
to. purchase from them at.7/. 6s. 3d..c.i.f. goods which they 
could not obtain elsewhere—that is, from Canada—under a 

least .8/. ‘10s. to 8/. 15s. cif. Mr. Wodehouse explains 
this. by saying that the Riga exporters of sawn goods are a 
badly organised body, They tackle more goods than they 
can comfortably finance. Their one idea seems to be to 
turn out.as much stuff.as they can and get it shipped off 
before the winter comes, so as to have less stock to. finance. 
over during the closed time of winter. The result is that 
through fear of not clearing their production of the summer 
and autumn before the winter comes, and easing themselves" 
financially by getting their money back, they operate‘ one 
against the other in making sales ‘and forcing the foreign 
markets... bu 
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Published weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 
Britain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 
All business communications to the Managing Director, 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
Publishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 
*,* Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New York. 


As Westminster has become one of the most important centres 
of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
& CO., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
43 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
ED: AINSWORTH, Manager. 


j AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia 3; Welling- 
ton, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 
SouTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 
Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


‘Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 


= received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Un.view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise.in 
“connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
: the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
: si@ffiA VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
| madethe subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
__. tn the.columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
| difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
| answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our, readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperiai Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


| “BRIGHTSIDE” 
/ATENT CALORIFIER. 
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PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
SUPPLY. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


‘THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
‘SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


,PRICH LIST ON APPIICA TION. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. . 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, Gc., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HertTForRD.—Nov. 30.—The Corporation of Hertford 
invite designs for the erection of offices at a cost not exceed- 
ing 3,500/, Premiums of 50/. and 20/. will be awarded. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained from Mr. John H. Jevons, A.M.LC.E., 
borough surveyor, Hertford. 

SUNDERLAND.—Nov. 5.—For erection of branch library 
in Villette Road. Deposit 27 2s. Messrs. Davidson & 
Cratney, architects, 22 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

THURLSTONE.—Nov. 25.—The Thurlstone Urban District 
Council invite plans for council-room, offices, caretaker’s 
house and outbuildings (cost not to exceed 650/. for building 
and heating apparatus only). For instructions and par- 
ticulars apply to Mr. J. Wadsworth, clerk, Thurlstone, near 
Penistone. 

WarRRINGTON.—Nov. 30.—The Directors of Warrington 
Garden Suburbs, Ltd., invite architects practising within 
a 30-mile radius of Warrington and architects having 
previous experience in the planning of garden suburbs to 
submit competitive designs for laying-out their estates at 
Great Sankey and Morrisbrook Farm, Grappenhall. Con- 
ditions and particulars: may be obtained on deposit of rv. Is. 
Mr. A. Bennett, Secretary to the Company, Market Gate 
Chambers, Warrington. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Barnet. — Nov. -9. — For~construction: of foundations, 
drains, roads, fences, water supply and other works (not 
including the structure) in connection with isolation hospital 
to be erected in Mays Lane. Mr.-H. F. Traylen, architect, 
34 Great James Street, Bedford Row, London. 

BatLey.—Oct.. 29.—For erection of steam laundry at 
Bradford Road. Messrs. R. Castle & Son, architects, 
London City and Midland Bank Chambers, Cleckheaton. 

BouRNEMOUTH.—Nov. 4.--For erection of elementary 
schools in Middle Road. Deposit 2/:2s. Mr. F. W. Lacey, 
architect to Education Committee, Municipal Office, Bourne- 
mouth. . 
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BripLincton.— Oct, 29.—For erection and completion of 
detached residence, Cardigan Road. Mr. J. Earnshaw, 
architect, Carlton House, Bridlington. 

BriGHTLINGSEA. — Nov. 14.— For erection, of a police 
station at Brightlingsea, Essex. Deposit ro/. Mr. F. Whit- 
more, county architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

CHURWELL, — Oct. 31.— For various works (except 
plumbers’) required in alterations and extensions to ware- 
house and offices at Millshaw leather works, Churwell, 
Yorks. Messrs. T. A. Buttery & S. B. Birds, architects, 
Queen Street, Morley, and 1 Basinghall Square, Leeds. 

CoLcHESTER.— Oct. 26.—For erection of a detached house 
on Lexden Park estate. Messrs. W. Mortimer & Son, 
architects, Lindum Chambers, Romford. 

CUBBINGTON.—Oct. 26.—For erection of a clubhouse at 
Cubbington, Warwickshire. Mr. Francis P. Trepess, archi- 
tect, 1 Church Street, Warwick. 

Dartrorp.—Oct. 28.—For erection of a temporary 
corrugated iron wood-sawing shed and latrines, also supply 
of galvanised iron sheeting and timber for fencing and 
lean-to sheds. Messrs. Tait & Hobbs, architects, Dartford. 

DupmirE.—Oct. 29.—For erection of Council school at 
Dubmire, near Fence Houses, Durham. Messrs. J. Potts & 
Son, architects, 57 John Street, Sunderland. 

EpInBURGH.—Noy. t.—For erection of concert hall at 
Saughton Park for exhibition of 1908... Deposit 14 1s. 
Mr. James D. Gibson, surveyor, 60 Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

GiLascow.— Oct. 28.—For steelwork in reconstruction of 
Cathcart Road bridge, on the Pollok and Govan line, for the 
Caledonian Railway Co. (Western District). Deposit 2/. 2s. 
The District Engineer, 3 Germiston Street, Glasgow. 

Gotcar.—Oct. 26.—For the erection of stables, &c. 
Messrs. Lunn & Kaye, architects and surveyors, Milnsbridge 
and Huddersfield. 

Hartow.—Noy. 14. — For erection of police station at 
Harlow, Essex. Deposit 1o/, Mr. F. Whitmore, county 
architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

HornsEa.—Oct. 30.—For erection of a ladies’ lavatory 
and cloak-room. Mr. W. E. Warburton, C.E., surveyor, 
Public Rooms, Hornsea, Yorks. 


Horron-1n-RIBBLESDALE.—Nov. 2.— For various trades, 
(whole or separate) in connection with alterations to 
Horton-in-Ribblesdale school, Yorks. Mr. Spencer 
Barrow, architect, Liverpool Bank Chambers, Lancaster. 

Hurron.—Nov. 13.—- For supplying and erecting iron 
buildings at schools at Hutton, near Shenfield, Essex. Mr. 
G. Herbert Lough, clerk, 45 Upper North Street, Poplar, E. | 


IRELAND.—Noy. 8.—For the supply and erection of low-. 
pressure hot-water heating plants in connection with the. 
heating of divisions Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 of the 
Ballinasloe district lunatic asylum. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. 
G. B. Meenan, consulting engineer, 5 Charleville Road , 
Rathmines, Dublin. : 

Lampourn.—Nov. 2:—For brickwork abutments for a 
new bridge on the Lambourn and Childrey Road ; also for 
supplying and fixing the steel troughing and handrailing, | 
Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. J. Fred. Hawkins, county surveyor, 
Bank Chambers, Cross Street, Reading. 

Lrreps.—-Nov. 4.—For extension of Tower works, for 
Messrs. Harding, Richardson, Rhodes & Co. Mr. W. Bake- 
well, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Leeds. ; 


Lriston.—Oct. 26.—For erection of a higher elementary 
Council school and cookery, laundry and manual instruction 
special subjects, centres at Leiston, East Suffolk. Deposit 2/, 
The Education Committee, County Hall, Ipswich. 


Lonpon.—For erection of large brick tower. Only those 
who have done similar work need apply. Franco-British 
Exhibition, 56 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 29.—The London County Council invite 
tenders for new elementary school for 1,116 children at 
Wandsworth. Terms and conditions and official forms on 
application to the Architect, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 

-Lonpon.—Oct. 30.—For erection of a post office at 
Blackheath. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of 
Works, Westminster, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 7.—For erection of iron buildings at the 
workhouse, Swaffield Road, Wandsworth, S.W. Deposit 1/. 
The Guardians’ Offices, St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth. 


Maryport.—Nov. 4.—For construction of a jarrah timber 


‘ slipway at Maryport, Cumberland, near the Senhouse dock, 


VELLUMITE 


A TILE wity 4 NON-REFLECTING SURFACI 
SMOOTH. NON-ABSORBENT. 


EASILY KEPT CLEAN 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


J.& W. WADE & CO., Fiaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, stage 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


With BALL BEARING FITTINGS. 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION. 


WORKS FREELY AND EASILY, 
Architects’ Specifications carried out 


y 
Halls, &c 


CAN BE OPENED AND CLOSED BY A BOY. 
in all kinds of Wood. 


For dividing Schools, 


ESTIMATES FREE on application to— 


R. E. JAMES, 124 Princes Road, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 
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Drain Pipes 
STOURBRIDGE 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR 


CANDY’S, 


14 NEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


FIRE BRICKS. 


HIGH TEMPERATURES. 


APPLY 
TO 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE 
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for the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. Deposit 1/, 
Mr. Quintin Moore, hon. secretary, Harbour House, Mary- 
port; or Mr. W. T. Douglass, M.I.C.E., 15 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 

Mepomstey.—Nov. 2.—For erection and completion of 
fourteen houses at Medomsley, Durham ; also for erection 
and completion of pot-house and refuse destructor at Lan- 
chester branch store, for the Annfield Plain Industrial Co- 
operative Society. Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, architect, 
22 Durham Road, Blackhill. 

MortLake. — Nov. 11.— For pulling-down Castelnau 
House, High Street, and removing material of same. The 
Engineer and Surveyor’s Office, the Council House, Mort- 
lake. 

Newsury.— Oct. 31.—For pulling-down old property and 
erecting two shops with dwelling-houses at St, Mary’s Hill. 
Mr. Walter Henry Bell, architect, Market Place, Newbury. 

NeEwcastLE-on-Tyne.—Oct. 30.—For erection of horse 
stables at New Bridge Street. Mr. William Bell, architect, 
Central Station, North-Eastern Railway Co., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

NortincHam.—Oct. 30.—For erection and repair of re- 
taining-walls on southern and eastern boundaries of Castle 
Gardens. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city archi- 
tect, Guildhall. 

PortsmouTH.—Oct. 30.—For erection of additional 
blocks, maternity ward and other works at the workhouse 
infirmary. Deposit 2/ 2s. Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, 
architects, Prudential Buildings, Commercial Road, Ports- 
mouth. 

Ratumines.—Nov. 9.—For erection of additional accom- 
modation at Vergemount isolation hospital. Deposit 1/. 
Mr. Edwin Bradbury, M.R.1.A.1., College Park Chambers, 
Nassau Street, Dublin. 

ScoTLanD.—Oct. 29.—For mason, carpenter, slater, plas- 
terer, plumber, painter and glazier’s work of house to be 
erected in Mid Street, Fraserburgh. Messrs. Reid & 
‘McRobbie, architects, Saltoun Chambers, Fraserburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 1.—For mason, carpenter, © slater, 


plumber, plasterer, painter and glazier’s work of two half. | 
»P 1) 


thouses to be built on Albert Street, Fraserburgh. Mr. 


W. S. F. Wilson, architect, Broad Street, Fraserburgh. 


SEAHAM.— Noy. 4.—For construction of a steel and 
timber lifeboat house and slipway at Seaham. Mr. John 
Smith, hon. secretary, Harbour Master’s Office, Seaham, 
Sunderland. 

Sea Houses.—Nov. 2.—For erection of Primitive Metho- 
dist manse, Sea Houses, Northumberland. Mr. George 
Reavell, architect, Alnwick. 


SLouGH.—Oct. 29.—For alterations to workhouse laun- 
dry. Messrs. Sargeant & Son, Slough. 


SouTHBOROUGH.— Oct. 28.— For construction of new 
tanks, bacteria bed and sprinkler, for the Southborough 
Urban District Council, Kent. Deposit ros. 6¢. The En- 
gineer’s Office (Mr. William Harmer), 137 London Road, 
Southborough. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Oct. 29.—For enlargement of the post 
office. Deposit 1/7. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
Gate, S.W. 

StonE.—Oct. 26.—For erection of proposed isolation 
hospital at Yarnfield, near Stone. Forward names to Mr. 
W. Watkyn Wynne, clerk to the Board, Stone, Staffs. 


Wates.—Oct. 26.—For erection of two cottages at Panty- 
graigwen, Pontypridd. Messrs. A. O. Evans, Williams & 
Evans, architects, Pontypridd. 

Wates.—Oct. 26.—For erection of twenty-four villas 
behind the Avenue, Pontypridd. Mr. Arthur Lloyd Thomas, 
architect, Church Street Chambers, Pontypridd. 


Wates.—Oct. 26.—For alterations and repairs to the 
National school, Aberystwyth, and the Penparke school. 
Mr. G. T. Bassett, architect and surveyor, 17 Terrace 
Road, Aberystwyth. 


Wates.—Oct. 29.—For alterations and additions to 
goods shed at Ebbw Vale, Mon, for the’ Great Western 
Railway Company. The Engineer, Newport Station. 


Wates.—Oct. 29.-—For erection of a metal workshop at 
Porth County school. Deposit 1/2 1s. Mr. Jacob Rees, 
architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 


Wates.— Oct. 30.—For building Tabernacle Con- 
gregational church, schoolroom, &c., at Ebbw Vale, Mon. 
Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbrook House, Clifton Street, 


' Aberdare. 
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Sole Makers : . 
Brookes & Co. 
Letd., 
4 Cateaton St., 
Manchester. 
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y CATALOGUES FREE, 
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TISH and FOREIGN MARBLES and ALABASTER, 


0 Contractors for Ceramic, Marble and Glass Mosaic. | / 


[5 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW.| CHARLES D, 


“ji ars 


7, Seneny ae 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 

Si 
osgot e's 7 
8 QUEEN VICTORIA 


ONDON OFFICE, Telephone No. 3545 London Wall. 


Hooks in use. | -| 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


PHILL 
RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


Pe a oe Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. %, 
~ 


STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
i LXXVII, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. | 


| (Dulsometer engi@) 


‘Pulsometer!] 


Steam Pump, 


v4 
= 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE GRIP 


MAKE THE BEST 
AND CHEAPEST 


Will pump dirty and gritty water. 
ROOF OF THE DAY f 


Has no moving parts except the 
valves. 

Needs no skilled attention. 

Will work suspended by a chain; 


13 sizes in stock, 
On Sale or Hire, 


Write for List No. 107. 


LONDON ; 
Offices & Showrooms, 
61 & 63 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


For full descrip. 
tive Catalogue,ad- | 
dress the Patentee 


IPS, Newport, Mon. 


S WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. “fy, 2,42 | READING: | 


Lancest Steam WELI-Borine Toots IN THE KINGDOM. ene Ly, "& 


Works, 
Nine Elms Iron Works, . 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively us 
(30,00C tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS H 
in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. 
the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Ken 
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Mise Grab. 


Neuadd estate, Llanfairfechan, North Wales. 
Dorman, 53 Abington Street, Northampton. 

Wates.—Nov. 6.—For erection of the Bethlehem Welsh 
Congregational church, Eyre Street, Splotlands, Cardiff. 
Deposit 2/2 2s. Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner &- Co., 
architects, Tredegar Estate Offices, 14 Pearl Street, Roath. 

Wates.—Nov. 6.—For erection of Government offices at 
Bangor. Deposit 14 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

WarkwWorTH.—Oct. 30.—For house of six rooms at 
Heather Leazes, near Warkworth. The Hermitage inn, 
Warkworth, Northumberland. 

WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA.—Nov. 14.—For erection of police 
quarters. Deposit ro/, Mr. F. Whitmore, county architect, 
Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

WoopHALL Spa.—Oct. 28.—For construction of works 
near Woodhall Spa, Lincs, comprising a new engine- 
house, 24 feet by 18 feet inside, concrete intake and tank, 
about 3,500 lineal yards of cast-iron pipes, 6 inches in 
diameter, from the new engine-house to the existing 
reservoir, together with machinery foundations, pump 
well and other works connected therewith. Deposit 
2. 2s. Messrs. James Mansergh & Sons, engineers, 
5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

WorkincTton.—Nov. 1.—For erection of pavilion for 
Workington Golf Club. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., archi- 
tects and surveyors, 2 Park Lane, Workington. 


Provost Wemyss has repeated his offer of the same area 
of ground and a new house to each feuar on the Links, 
Buckhaven, N.B., on condition that they give up their pre- 
sent feus. The Links houses and gardens occupy about 
ten acres and have fully 109 houses, all occupied by miners, 
and are mostly from twenty to twenty-five years old. The 
ground is needed by the Wemyss Coal Company in con- 
nection with the opening up of Denbeath pit, hence the 
offer of new houses for old which has come in the way of 
the feuars. 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Offce—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY. COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years in succession). 


ed in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTEN 
ARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHT! 


SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and 


ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Wates.—Oct. 30.—For erecting a house on the Bryn-y- THN DERS. 


[Oct. 25, 1907, 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
For providing and fixing gas-engine and suction gas plant. 


Cameron & Co. . : ; 5 . £980 0 « 
Salmon, Whitfield & Collett . ‘ ; . RO. aaa 
Crossley Bros. 2 ; ‘ 5 4 .. 738 = Ore 
Wolstenholme & Son . ; : ; 696 o «¢ 
Campbell Gas Engine Co. 670 OF «| 
Timmins & Son ‘ : ‘ ; 660 0 « 
Dynamic Gas Co. . :. : : : . 620 o ¢l 
Watt & Coo... 1 fs A 
Railway and General Engineering Co. . . 604 108d 
Bilbie, Hobson & Co. . 5 : : - 5O5 aa c 
Potter & Sons ; : : : 593, OF d 
Rowland & Co. , ; : : ‘ 585 oO ¢ 
Hopkinson : 2 : : 684 > Gamecl 
Mersey Engine and Producer Co. . : »\) 565 > samme 
Ruston, Proctor & Co. ‘ . 546°. Omee 
Fielding & Platt . ; : g ; - §387— emee 
Parham . ; 4 : ; : : 524) Tee 
Globe Gas Engine Co. . ‘ ; F . 495 ome 
National Gas Engine Co. : : : « 475. 2Gaet 
MaTHER & Son, Wellingborough (accepted ) 449 0 ¢ 


For providing and fixing pumping machinery and pumps. 


Goddard, Massey & Warner A f . £2,089 14 ¢ 
Cameron ; , : : ; . 1,730) ane 
Cass. 2 } ; : ; : . 1,675.5 7Guec 
Glenfield & Kennedy . : : : ~. 1,245. 5Ogme 
Watt & Co. . : ; ‘ : A . 1,150 omc 
Timmins & Son . : ; : ; « 1,145) coe 
Hayward-Tyler & Co. . ‘ : : . | 1,025) Garc 
Potter & Sons. : s ; ; : 997 IO ¢ 
Haste Pump Co. . ; : ‘ , ‘ 979 OFt 
Owens & Co. : ; : ; : ; 947 19 ¢ 
Wolstenholme & Son . : 889 oO ¢ 
Warner & Co. . : ‘ R : t 872, Oar 
Matuer & Son, Wellingborough (accepted). 849 0 ¢ 


ee 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


Estimates for large or small quantities on applicati 


Teie. No. 2141. 


CHERRY ROW, 


LEEDS 
Ve 


tish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration: 


Vincent Roperts 


Ocr. .25, 1907.] 
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: SUPPLEMENT 
ion of off 2 Garant CHISLEHURST. 
rerection of offices in King’s Road, for the Dail 
Telegraph. Messrs. JosEPH & Surrnew, Nan For the erection of Lower Borough Council school, Kent 


83 Queen Street, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. Denman 


education committee. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


& MartrHeEws, Brighton. Markham & Markham. “& 5s hee ae 
Botting & Son £2 Peer G Moll Goes ae, ae 
Barnes & Sons 5 Patman & Fotheringham 4,543 0 Oo 
Lockyer Bi ie ah ie Wiltshire & Sons 4,519 90 O 

“lee Spek > sae AS Wiles & Sons 4,435 9 0 
Lynn & Sons 1,650 9° o A d&s 4,396 90 0 
Saunders Bros. 1,498 0 oO i ake i , 

49 Potter Bros. 386 0 Oo 
Garrett 1,436 0 oO F ie pin ee He 610.-0 
Parsons & Sons (accepted) . Pisano we OE GA | Dg 4,35 
CARDIFF ’ Millman & Green AVG A lee ©) 0/0: 
For erecting block of offices at.corner of West Bute Street SR ePeS Sar > ae He: “ c 
and Mount Stuart Square. Mr. H. Bupcen, Cardiff. Kent 4,272 oe) 
eo : : i. 15,922" 00"a Lonsdale 4,266 0 oO 
eae & Son ers ae ; © Multon & Wallis . 4,250 10) 10 
Seager. 5 4,244 0 0 
. tse 3 10| Thomas & Bake W339 0 
: : ’ Marx . A2IAL ONTO 
; a SEES 14,581 0 0 Crossley & Son 4,210 0 .O 
inn. 0. 14.454 3 0 Jones & Andrews 4,193 10 Oo 
S aif 14,178 13 11 Brisley ; 4,106 0 O 
| rt &S US) 74C sO nO Webster & Son 432020100 
| Bice. ene « ee pene Podger & Sons 4,060 0 oO 
| ’ an Bla ; O16 
: Morean, Cardiff cr eae ¥3,223110) 02 AE ean Siedy & 
5 Avard . 969 0 O 
| For erecting Council school, &c. Messrs. McCartruy & Co., Rae ie ve 
| architects, Central Chambers, Coalville. Pallocls 3,945 0 0 
| Garlick : ° - £11,190 8 6 Somerford & Son. . 3,930 0 0 
ee © Co 10,550 0 oO SKINNER, Railway Street, Chatham, “Kent 
6 S0nS 10,349 90 O ted 916 0 oO 
Haycock & Sons. 10,280 0 oO (aeceniea Se 
ee tees DUNFERMLINE. 
_ Johnson & Son . 9,895 o o | For stores for ammonia plant, workmen’s room, &c. 
_ Hodges 9,890 0 oO Accepted tenders. 
Fox 9,849 0 0 Scotland & Hutchison, mason . 4293 8 9 
Hickman 9,710 0' 50 Brown & Templeman, joiner . ; Tae ee OGULE 6 
Morley & Son 9,645 0 oO Inglis & Son, plumber 33 10 Oo 
_ Griffin Bros. : O75 46000'. 0 Steel & Son, slater. Ot oe A 
_ Moss, Coalville (accepted) . i250 Oo Ure, plasterer 418 8 
| 5 p 
| 1m| LIGHTNING 
SPRAGUE & 00. S|, conpuctors./(]aZe 


(LIMITED) 


‘INK- -PHOTO”’ 
PROCESS. 


FETTER LANE, E.C. 
Melegrams, “Photo, London.” 
f 
0 Architects, ‘Engineers, Builders, &C. 


| * TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
SLACK LINE PRINTS. 


ermanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. ' 
Rs Method of Perspectiwe. 
i Write for particulars free. 


mF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd. 
3 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
ele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


ROOFING TILES. 


. VARIOUS COLOURS. 

| SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
|S. PRESSED Smooth-faced{ , Trade Mark: 
ARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
: STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


fing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of & century ago 
Des &re as good now as when first fixed. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


ROBT. J. 


) Nos. 2 and 


'&5 EAST HARDING STREET, 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


| BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRA PHED. 
| Photo-Copies and Photo-Lithography. 


COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
3 TOTHILL STREET, SRORDWAT WESTMINSTER, 


Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ““FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post7d.3 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & G0., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


The Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, Ltd., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND), 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, ERE GREEN, 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Rammway (East End). 
CorsHamM DowN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan- 


tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. 
¢ried Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sone Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH ST ONE FIRMS. 


Summer- 
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SUPPLEMENT 


- CROYDON. 
For private street works in Russell Hill, Russell Hill Road, 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 
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ELING—continued : 


Fencing. 


Edward Road and Victoria Road, Cagisdon: Mr. R. M. Rose & Andrews - £190 6% 
CHART, surveyor. Russell Hill F letcher & Co. 179° 0) ae 
E. & E. Ites, Mitcham and Wimbledon (ac- Rice 4 ce 
cepted ) : : : - £2105 4 6 Douc.as, Southampton (accepted) . 1321.0 scan 
Russell Hill Road. ae 
E. & E. Ies (accepted } . 773 25752 
Wvsoand Tee 7d FARNBOROUGH. ) 
E. & E. Ines (accepted) . Any TS ae Or nant EN a of Farnborough Council school, for the | 
Vartoria Road: ent education committee. 
E. & E. Ives (accepted) . 201: 13% 0 ree Ot ae ee : 
Loasby & Salmon «(1,744 3Onue 
CRAMLINGTON. Avard . . 1,687 0G 
Aa , : Funnell & Co. 1,650 0 90 
For providing and erecting about 506 lineal yards wrought- Owen 1,650 0 
iron vertical bar fencing, with gates, &c.. Mr. W. J. Tonedale 1,642 G : 
’ 
Wee or. Jones & Andrews 1,588 \°O ome 
A alker & Son -£447 4 0 Wiles & Sons 1,557 Om 
ait ag faa gilt Arnaud & Son 1,525 0 ag 
Tweddle & Co. i ; AT3 10220 lawrence 1,525) .oue 
Smith, Patterson & Co. . ALLA S77 Millian Green 1,520 10 © 
Emley & Sons _ 404 3 3) Multon & Wallis . 1,519 16 8 
Ditto (alternative) 413 18 9 Sinan 1,516 om 
Bell . SoU Siphaee Thomas & Edge 1,513 0 0 
Ditto (alternative) : : 340003 24 Mare 1,491 
ELweELt, Phoenix Ironworks, Birmingham Saithes. 1,482 5 2 
(accepted) . Sip ehat wea Podger & Sons 1,454 0 0 
Crossley & Son 1,430 0 O 
Pollock . 1,410 0 0 
ELING. WEBSTER & Son, Peckham Rye (accepted vin 1,397 169% 


For roadmaking, &c., on Eling Rise estate, near Totton. 
Mr. W. B. Hitt, surveyor, Southampton. 


Truman . £48400 HOUNSLOW. 

Coston & Co. . 453 © o| For repairs to 12-ton steam road-roller. Mr. J. C. Carey, 
Playfair & Toole 438 0 Oo engineer. 

Osman ; 398 oO Oo Fraser & Fraser . £138 ‘ome 
Douglas . 379% Oi210 Aveling & Porter 124. 0 49 
Richards RAP iho Oxford Steam Ploughing Com ; 110 'tSiage 
Burt, Sonthanpian CP ZOU O10 Gittetts, Lrp., Hounslow (accepted) 104 0 O 


Telephone: 
No. 238 
BRIXTON: 


We hold an enormous assortment of SANITARY APPLIANCES, DRAINAGE FITTINGS, and TESTING MACHINES, 
BATHS, LAVATORIES, SINKS, CLOSETS, and URINALS, and all kinds of BRAss Work. 


We can fit out buildings to any size, and, having a staff of competent plumbers, can quote for fitting up 
in any part of the World. Specialists in Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes. 


Send all Enquiries tt HYGIENIC WORKS, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.W. 


Telephone 327 Battersea. 


ERNEST MILNER, 


Architectural Photographer, 


Expert in Photography connected with LIGHT AND AIR, RIGHT 
OF WAY, DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDARIES, &c. 


Thirty years’ experience. 

Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. 

All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


SEND US 


Your Enquiries 
For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS 
ROOFING, STORACE TANKS. 


CLAYTON SON & CO., Ltd., LEEDS 


EXCELSIOR 


HARD BLUE STONE 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Base 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried t 


JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON. APPLICATION. 


BRITISH FLOORING CO 


(W. A. OSBORNE). 23 Years with Jos. F. Ebner. 
MOSAIC in all its branches. 
PARQUET. 
WOOD BLOCKS 


152 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C 
RES SR ER 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co 


(Successors to 
CHaAs. Window ¥.R.S.A., & Hint & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 


jy Mount Street, HALIPAX 


‘© EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST 4 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zin 
throughout. 
Adapted to any style © 

Architecture. | 
em 
Price Lists, Catalogues 
Estimates, &c., forwarder 
on application. 


Tele. Address ? 
* Ventilator, Hal 
Tel. No.: 81 Y- 


” 


S 
Regd. No. 324.684, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ee pares See ag teas Wee: 
HULL. LONDON—continued, 
Por ees winiture at law courts. Messrs. For foundations of the National Gallery extension, for the 
Lacxensy & Co., Anlaby Road (accepted) . £2,991 12 0 Nicningue cae of HM. Works and een " 
LONDON. Lawrance & Sons : : ; : 5,164 0 O 
for erection of superstructure of artisans’ dwellings in Foster & Dicksee. . . . ° - 5,066 90 o 
James Street and West Street, Bethnal Green, for the Dorey & Co. : : . : . tet Tea 2 
trustees of the late W. R. Sutton. Messrs. JosEPH & Dearing & Sons : . . . . 1145957 = .07) © 
SMITHEM, architects. Quantities by Mr. C. W. LaTTER, Patman & Fotheringham . . . - 4,933 9 0O 
14 Great James Street, W.C. Paterson, Ltd... . . . : - 4,895 7 Io 
Sabey & Sons . : ere - £36, 139 0 Oo Sra See as 2 : ; ‘ : ; 408 fo) , 
Higgs . pl kite rn Ateddas Ono Be Or 6) NL Sah int ee ete 41875 ane 
ider on : : 5 : : - 34,990 0 o . . . . . . . - 4, 
Harris ey soto : : 3 : 54,812 O4KO ee & Son. : , : . : ee : 
Trollope olls : - A ; Smg4, atric . . . . - 4y 
Beipeon & Son . , A ‘ ‘ ( Bee 3 Holloway Bros. (London) : ‘ ; HU Agi hOLAO ATO. 
Cubitt & Co. ; : f , ; Moda cop odho Chessum & Sons. : ‘ : ( . 4,676.0 0 
Lawrance & Son : : : : pe 34.083 ONO moe & Horner . . : . . : 4,043 9At2 
Holloway . ; : : . -33,960 -0 -0 een ; : : , : : 2 Ay ae s F 
Spencer, Santo SaGae |, : : 33,946" dso = : papell f . . : ; va 459 
oe he ee 33,760 Sipe Mewien & Cau tiishh octet) hana 1308 3 E 
a : A : : ; 9733; 5000bOnG oder ; s : - es 
Wallis & Son* ; 32,778 0 oO ate es Sons . : : ‘ : - 4,444 0 0 
* Accepted subject to approval of the Court of Chancery. Ailen & S ae A 0 AAA Clee rth 1a pete Z ‘ 
fe) : : ; ; é « LA 
‘or erection of the Lewisham tramways sub-station, for Po él) Thorne es : ; : : (4,294 SOO 
London County Council. Wall, Ltd. 4,199 0 O 
Jerram : ; 3 ‘ : . 44,656 o o 
Roberts & Co. . . . . . - 4,597 © ©} For the construction of an underground convenience for 
- 7) P< ee eben ie ae ery fase women at the Elephant headway. Mr. A. Harrison, 
: ‘ 5 : : EAAAA 2 O4-O Xe . 
Dick, Kerr & Can P : : : . 4,404 18 4 A eae OB ers ye 
Wallis & Sons. 2 2 : > ; ; . 4,277.0 0 isdom Bros. . : : ; : . 41,490 0 Oo 
J.&C. Bowyer . : ; : F ou-4. 2760 OLR Doulton & Co. . : ; ‘ . SLE. 4 TO GeO 
Thomas & Edge . ; ‘ : : ATCO OO O Mather. : ; , : 3 : el, 2002" OnFO 
W. & B. H. may . . . : - 3,963 90 oO Nightingale . ; : : . 18,0554 80750 
Wall, Ltd. ; ¢ : : ag) 2 od aor Patman & Bonermenar : ar fa 15 eual;C43 se OLGO 
Munday & puke ; ; , ; sth) eP aReaieke Jennings, Ltd. . : : ; - ey F;O1SanO 
Galbraith Bros. . ; a Beis 5 a oe OO Marslanhere peat. 
Leslie & Co. Ltd, Kensington (recom- arson hee : . : : a ee 
mended) . , 4 4 F i » 3,820 0 0 Francis . . sf 1.900) 500.0! 
'Architect’s estimate . ; ‘ : t 3,0955..01.0 Roserts & Co., Bienbary (teebien) “ a, 796 Oo o] 


E 
hy 22GEORGE S! 


STONE & WOOD CHRVING & AGI AO AD 
secs | DECORATIVE PLASTER WORKS PO) po) et 


VILLESDEN PAPER sic 


tects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue. 


Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


té-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE F : 
: -wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap and 
‘ GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands A wire perl ‘ P 


extremes of heat and cold. excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &c. 


! WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


SONCRETE FLAGS. 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 
FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 
NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDGES 
SQUARE THROUCHOUT; 


Lu CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
TURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
\SIMILAR APPEARANCE. 


| 3 
‘CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


| Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. | LONDON —continued. 
For kerbing, channelling and making-up roadways and | For turfing and planting on White Hart Lane estate, fo 
paving footways of Lowther Hill and Oakcroft Road, London County Council. 
for the Lewisham Borough Council. Pulford . 3 f : . f : . L475 ome 
Lowther Hill. Russell . : : F 5 : . 398 Tom: 
Footway per Cutbush & Son. . : - 382: sam 
Se yale Neal, Wandsworth (recommended) . S 330° 5a, 
Wood & Sons . : ; ai ° O He) For provision of railings and gates at White Hart Lan 
Etheridge . ; : 1,349 16 II — estate, for London County Council. 
Woodham & Sons 5 3 ea, 2975. OO 2408 Bromsgrove Guild of Applied Arts ; . 45385 Omm 
Martin ; : é 5 eu 225 20.780 — Henney : - 269° 12m 
Mowlem & Co. . : : ty tn L167 20 4c 4.0 Clubb & Son, Hampstead (recommended) ~. 257 1Omm 
Pearce ( D : , pa LO5 Oval ar 0. cae 
Fry Bros. (acce te , : Sao °o oO — 
P ORG Ronde MANCHESTER. 
Wood & Sons . ; : ; 820 0 O 4 1% | For erection of warehouse, Dale Street and China Lane 
Etheridge . , 4 ; 3 657 0 Oo see Mr. R. AraILE, architect, Ripley, Derby. 
Martin . . . . 28) 10257 0)N0 or Foundations and basement. 
Mowlem & Co. . 5 ° A 623 (6 Fie) At © Hodkinson . & A a : ‘ £3,950 Ome 
Woodham & Sons . . . 589 0 0 3 6 Kirk & Randall . 9... 
Pearce : . . 581 0 oO 3 4 Nuttall & Co. ; : ; F ; ~ 3,462, 1gue 
Fry Bros. (accepted) . j - Heb OS: DOO ae Byrom. . ‘ : : ; : . 3,203 0 « 
For erection of warehouse, Shepherdess Walk. Messrs. Thorpe . . . . . . - | 3,183: Ome 
JosErpH & SmiTHEM, architects, 83 Queen Street, E.C. Nowell. . : : : : : »- 3,082 14mm 
Quantities by Mr. C. W. Larter. Burgess & Galt . . . : : > 3,050 “Ome 
Smith . 5 5 £4,280 0 10 Brown & Sons . : : : : . 3,035. Ome 
Cubitt & Co. aes Shr cae . . 4,251.0 Jo}. Normanton & Son, ogee . 3,002 0 ¢ 
Ashby Bros. ; , ; : ; 74, ZOOS OFKO Carlyle . . . . . - 2,989 0 ¢ 
Higgs & Hill , ; 1 : 4 J \Al24 1.080 Macfarlane & Son : : ; ; . 2,072) samme 
Holloway ‘ ; : , 5 $ 4 140402807 10 Booth & Son. A : m 4 2 » 2,970" (Omac 
Wallis & Son : ; Q é ; 3,083 200-0 Neill & Son. 4 : : : ; . 2,900 Ome 
Lawrance & Son . 3 é A . . 3,030 0.0 GERRARD & Sons, Swinton, Manchester " 
Perry Bros. (accepted ) ; ; : 3177720 0 (accepted ) . . . . . . - 2,732 15 6 
For kerbing, channelling, paving, &c., Leweston Place, Constructive steelwork, exclusive of erection. 
Upper Clapton, Mr. Norman Scoreig, borough en- Handyside & Co. neler ae : «7,273 16mee 
gineer. Homan & Rodgers. : . 6,795) ome 
Adams. : : : 4 5 5 'AEAI33> aal Moreland & Son . ; 2 : : . 6,157 -20Gmme 
Griffiths & Co. . ; : ; é 20, 11026 as Butterley Co. : ; : . 6,079: “Fame 
Bloomfield . ; : : : , a ThTOOMo eet Manchester Iron and Steel ear 5 : « 5,953. sOmme 
Porter . we LOS 5ieuO Redpath, Brown & Co. : é 3 ., 5,900 — oma 
DYKEs, 13 Speldhurst Road, Chiswick, W. Trafford Park Steelworks Co. . : - 5585. mmo 
(accepted) . , 5 ; eljOb4 ty an Woop & Co., Manchester (accepted) . . 5550 Gamo 
HICHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., Li 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and 
kinds of Builders and Contract 

Ironwork. 


WELDON STON! 
- A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL W 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAP 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE.. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTER 


The 


RITISH MOSAIC ART cc 


Telephone ; 34 Emerald Stree 
11053 Central.} L on d on, W.C. 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, 


For the best of everything in 


CYMNASTIC 
APPARATU: 


APPLY TO— 
T. M. GARDINER, 
Burford Works, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. — 


8. e . ° . ° 
“Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 
in its finish and extremely durable, Absolute freedom. from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, **MODERN BATHROOMS,” 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F., 


Standard Sanitary fg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, £.C. 


Contractor to H.M. Governmen 
India Office, &e. 

English and Swedish Design®. _ 

Gymnastic Section Book 2, Information and Plans Grat 


For Index of Advertisers. see pase 
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MAIDSTONE. NEWENT. 
For supply of pumping plant at sewage works. Mr. G. R.| For supplying and laying cast-iron water-mains, with 
STRACHAN, engineer, Westminster. valves, hydrants, &c. Mr. Henry J. WEAVER, engineer, 
Mather & Platt . ; F : ; “42 OFS er Oato Gloucester. 
Greenwood & Batley . A 5 : 2,404.17 aS. King & Son . : : : : , “els 800 oO oO 
Gwynnes, Ltd. . ; : : ‘ ez 3oUI1OwO Bevan & Sons . : j 5 ° 1,555 9 6 
Allen & Co. . é ; : F ’ is 273.10 = OneO Young. ; ‘ : 3 - : » 1,551 12 3 
Penrose & Co. . : ; ; ; Bi Pel om fey Te Trigg.: : : ; : : - 1,485 13 3 
Lancashire Dynamo Co. 5 ‘ : Tea 2040) 58 40 EF) &) J. Hannay : ; 5 A , meet, 4405 GS" lI 
Scott & Mountain ' ‘ ; ‘ rt, 224 1 On O J. & A. Brazier . : : 5 E 6 Risers Vee 
Electrical Co. : 5 : j PRG ES Ie Hutton Bros. ; : : s : ee aecery 10 
Brush Electrical Plant ; : : eae? O02 i Gao Johnson Bros. . : 5 ; : mE sGOO peti eZ 
British Electrical Co. . 4 é 4 seen, 08.01 O20 Byard & Sons. : ; : ‘ 7 Se Outa 2 
Sremens Bros. (accepted) 3 : ; 1,903)" OletO Chick, Carden & Co. . : : ; Joel /A20grerart 
Johnson & Phillips. ; ‘ , eel OS Ss Loe Meikle : : : s i : telcs BO a ee 
Brackett & Co. . ; ‘ : : A ON Ey he) Crawford. ; z : é 1s 425.21 ot O 
MIDDLETON. Woodward & Can 5 : 4 ‘ 7 1,25 E719 85 
For erection of a Dutch barn im Rochdale Road. Mr. W. pe & Co. B a Wa Ve : rales 102 gues 
WELLBURN, borough surveyor. E pena eny romyar accep f : ‘ ey ee 
Alderson ; ; ; A t ; 6,138 OPO ngineer’s estimate. 5 : eT 2600 tp 
Heywood & Son . ‘ : ; : AP 1308LORLO OUN DLE. 
W.&H. Thorpe . : : : : . 126 16 6| For erecting villa residence, Glapthorne Road. Mr. J. T. 
Buscan Bros. . ‘ , ; i r ipl ibys Seed Rosinson, architect, Oundle. 
Partington & Son . : é el Zhe CORO Brown . . . . . . .4920 9 6 
Taytor, Middleton (accepted ; i Tei 22)m0} 10 Hacksley Bros. : : ; ; . < -O59e OULO 
Jerrard "& Son ; , ¢ f ,) 1ZOT EG Goodman & Murkett : : : : 7 OAs ORO ’ 
For making-up part of Bes Lane, Middleton, Lancs. an ) : ; : ‘ ; , ee ‘ P 
Mr. W. Wetzurn, borough surveyor. Harrison & om 12828 Molo 
Benen & Son Soucy Munmes daca?! \2y13).° |) Howe & Sone, Meer ap cuiss GC 
c - “ : ’ FREEMAN, Oundle (accepted) . ; Pe yiriy dss OMe: 
Hearp, Middleton (accepted ) / . é 997 10 oO STEEPLE L ANGFORD. 
NEWLYN (CORNWALL). For alterations and repairs to the East End inn, Steeple 
For construction of offices for Pier and Harbour Commis- Langford. Messrs. Joun Harpine & Son, architects, 
sioners. Mr. W. T. Douc ass, engineer, Westminster, Salisbury. 
>. W. Futcher . ; ; : : ; : pene (ome) 
Triggs Bros. J f : : : we I 3470 1.96 Smith & Bundy . : : : ; Rid gta O 
Nicholas & Walters. ; ‘ : Sals4on i 8 Billett & Musselwhite . ; : : CAO Las O1eO 
Neal, Ltd. . ; ; : : ; Mant, 20012. 8 Roles & Sons. : : F ’ , seo NES oO 
Tregenza : : é. , : fee 4S. Moulding ; ; ‘ E ‘ ; fet2G a7, 6 
Perkins & Caldwell ; ; ; ae ty eae a Burton . . we Aza, «0 
Bennett, Bodmin (accepted ) : , f 943 16 2 Bunpy & Sons, Shrewton (accepted) ; SLO Se O 


B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD, "AiQciNY..MAMSGOE AND, TIMBER, MERCHANTS, 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." Telephone 274 Holborn 


\ For the effectual Protection and Preservas 
Zh tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
2) Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
2 Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished. 


Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free, 


London Agents—"™ Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


(The Grooved Wall Paver Coo JOHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., Minster Mills, READING. 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 

LONDON DEPOTS: 
G.W.R , WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L&S.WR. » NINE ELMS ef 


132 GROSVENOR R28, PIMLICO. 
MANCHESTER 


TRAFFORD PARK. as 


HEAD caus only of the Bary 
OFFICES BAT few! be optair® 2 Ai 
LIVERPOOL. 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 
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SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
For private street works. Mr. E. J. ELtrorp, borough sur- 


veyor. 
Ramuz Drive. 
Wheeler A 43s 560 18 6 
Griffiths & Co. . A : ; : 2,804 10 10 
Buxton & Jenner. : ‘ : : 2,500; 1OreS 
Iles 2.57.5 OO 
Parsons & Parsons, Ilford (accepted) 25675019289 
Borough engineer’s estimate 2,077 10250 
Glenwood Avenue. 

Wheeler 17239712 10 
Griffiths & Co. 1171006 26 
Parsons & Parsons 1,090 10 oO 
Iles 5 1,090:4.0°20 
Buxton & JENNER, Southend (accepted) POST y ney 
Borough engineer’s estimate ; 1, LT 2°07 10 


WALES. 


For rebuilding part and extending Bargoed Girls’ Council 

school, for the Glamorgan county education committee. 

Mr. D. Pucu-Jones, F.S.1., county architect, Cardiff. 
Quantities by County Architect’s Department. 

Williams & Sons. ; i WR BAgy £07 10 


IMPROVED CONTINENTAL SeErvicE.— The first turbine 
steamer intended for the Great Eastern Railway Company’s 
Harwich-Hook of Holland service was launched at Messrs. 
Brown & Co.’s (builders of the Lusitania) yard, Clydebank, 
Scotland, on Tuesday, October 22. The christening cere- 
mony was performed by Miss Hamilton, daughter of Lord 
Claud Hamilton, the chairman of the Great Eastern Railway 
Company, who named the vessel Copenhagen. She will 
have a speed of twenty knots per hour, is 343 feet long and 
43 feet broad, and will have accommodation for over 300 
first-class passengers. The Copenhagen will have all the 
modern improvements in respect to lighting, heating and 
ventilation, and special accommodation for ladies. The 
greater part of her cabins contain two berths only. 
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TRADE NOTEs. 


STUDENTS of ancient stained glass may be glad to kes 
that Mr. Thomas Curtis, 67 Frith Street, Soho Square, has 
in his studios some fine late fifteenth-century work from 
Nettlestead Church, Kent. Mr. Curtis, who has been en- 
trusted with the restoration of this glass, will be pleased to 
ra and explain it to visitors on presentation of their 
cards 


Messrs. D. G. Somervitte & Co. have secured the 
contract for the supply and construction of a steel-framed 
building with reinforced concrete floors and roofs, for 
Messrs. Carwarden & Co., Kingsland Road, N. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


THe approach of November fills the minds of a great 
many people in London and some of our provincial towns 
with apprehensious of the inconvenience they must suffer 
during the dark days of winter. The time is therefore 
opportune for the appearance of the catalogue of the Patent 
Prismatic Rolled Glass, which is made by Messrs. Pilkington 
Bros., Ltd., of St. Helens. It is obtainable in many sizes. 
The title suggests the character of the material, and those 
who have used it testify to the increased light which is 
obtained. The large Texas Mill at Ashton-under-Lyne is 
one of the buildings in which it is introduced and the photo- 
graphs are evidence that the light is evenly distributed 
throughout the long rooms. Space that might be of little 
utility can, when the windows are glazed with the Prismatic 
Glass, become well adapted for working. 


Tue London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company 
have issued the fifteenth edition of their ‘ American Cotton, 
Crop Movements,” containing statistics that must be in- 
valuable to traders in Lancashire. 


Tue Secretary for Scotland has authorised the Glasgow 
Corporation electricity department to borrow 150,000/. for 


‘the execution of works, raising the total sum authorised to, 


be borrowed to 1,850, ooo. 


ABOT’S 


INSULATING 
SOUND-DEADENING 


AND 


QUILT 


PREVENTS THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND through walls and floors by absorbing and breaking up th 


sound waves. No other Deafener does this. 


KEEPS OUT HEAT OR COLD exactly as do the feathers of a bird; providing innumerable minute edn 


epace giving highest insulating power. 
warm in Winter, cool in Summer. 


Will save enough fuel in a single Winter to pay for itself. 
DECAY, MOTH, AND VERMIN PROOF, AND UNINFLAMMABLE. 


Keeps a roon 


Scientific investigation has proved that for HEAT INSULATION or SOUND-DEADENING the highes 
degree es BEE with economy in cost and extreme durability, has been attained by CABOT’S out! 


Kinnear Patent Steel 
Rolling Shutters. 
Patent Interlocking : 
Rubber Tiling. 

B. ¢& S. Patent . 
Folding Gates. 

Hand Power Lifts. 


Kinnear Patent 
Pressed Radiators. 


Burt Patent Ventilators. 


Crescent Patent 
Expansion Bolts. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & COMPANY, 


19, 20 & 21 rote STREET, UPPER AlN MARNE LANE, LONDON, w.c 


uf 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. \ 


GROSVENOR RESTAURANT, GLASGOW: 


TURNBERRY HOTEL, AYRSHIRE, N.B. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. CarNEGIE has intimated his intention to make a 
gift of 15,000/. for a new central library for the borough of 
Fulham. 

Ir has been decided to enlarge the Trafalgar Institute 
at Portsmouth at a cost of 2,500/., and the work will be put 
in hand at an early date. 

Tue Kent education committee have promised a dona- 

tion of 2,000/. towards the enlargement of Harvey grammar 
school at Folkestone. 
_ Roapways are being cut through the Talbot woods on 
the north side of the railway line. Extensive building 
operations are about to be carried out in this, one of the 
most beautiful parts of Bournemouth. 

Ar the last meeting of the Islington Borough Council it 
was reported that there was a continued increase in the 
number of empty properties in the borough, which in the 

_ Jast quarter resulted in a loss of 9,587/. in respect of 2,484 
properties, equivalent to exactly 5 per cent. of the rate. 
_ Tue additions to the United Methodist Free Church, 
Field Road, Forest Gate, were opened on October 17. The 
contract has been carried out by Messrs. Battley, Sons & 
Holness, 21 Old Kent Road, the amount being 1,135/. 1s. 8d. 
The architects are Messrs. Geo. Baines & Son. 

THE tender submitted by Mr. F. P. Duthoit, amounting 

to 2,469/. 19s. 5d., has been conditionally accepted for 
Shortlands Congregational mission hall. The buildings 
are to be faced externally with red bricks and have terra- 
cotta dressings. Twelve classrooms are arranged around 
‘the main hall, opening into same by means of swivel parti- 
tions. The architects whose plans were selected in com- 
| petition are Messrs. Geo. Baines & Son, 5 Clement’s Inn, 
| Strand, W.C. 


a - 


BS estan 
: ESTAB? 


ABATTOIR 
Overhead 
Weighing 
Machine. 


—— With Patent —— 
PRINTING STEELYARD. 


| 


. Sano Le ai 
OVAL WARRANT 2 pe NWS 


BS es ee 


N. & a fe AVERY, Ltd., Soho Foundry, 


On Monday night the Southend Town Council at a 
special meeting were advised by the sewerage committee 
to adopt the new scheme designed by Mr. Elford, the 
borough engineer, the cost of which will be about 150,000/. 
Twenty acres of land are to be purchased for the purpose ~ 
of the necessary pumping-station and tanks, and it is pro- — 
posed to erect a dust destructor on the same site. 

A RETURN just made to the Lambeth Borough Council 
discloses a remarkable state of affairs with reference to 
empty property in that borough. Seven years ago there 
were 1,137 empty houses. Last year the number had 
increased to 2,173. This year, however, there are as many 
as 2,863, the rateable value of which is 88,566/., repre- 
senting a loss of 43d. in the pound in rates. A thousand 
of the empty houses are below 2o/. rateable value. 

A SUB-COMMITTEE of the Lord Provost’s committee of 
Edinburgh Town Council have decided to instruct the city 
architect to prepare, in view of the removal of the slaughter- 
houses, a feuing plan of the ground at Fountainbridge, at 
present occupied by the slaughter-houses. The purpose is 
to show what new streets can be formed, and what the 
means of access to them will be, together with the cost and 
other matters. 

Two new mills are to be erected at Castleton. It is 
proposed to build a ring spinning mill near the Crest Mill, 
and the promoters are the directors of the Cromer Spinning 
Company, Middleton. The other mill is to be erected by 
the Ensor Waste Spinning Company, Ltd., and the capital 
of the company is 50,000/,, divided into 10,000 shares of 5/. 
each. The mill will hold 19,000 cotton waste spindles. 
Building will be commenced immediately. 

Tue Agent-General for Queensland, Sir Horace Tozer, 
has received some samples of hardwood from a landed 
proprietor in his colony which the sender calls “ teak.” 
These are on view at the Queensland City office, 73 Basing- 
hall Street.. One of the samples was cut from a log which 
has been in use for thirty years as part of a fuotbridge, and 
its appearance shows that the timber is immune from the 
attack of white ants and other insect borers. 

Mr. W. H. Epwarps, proprietor of the Duffryn Steel 
and Tinplate Works, Morriston, has invited tenders for the 
erection of new works for galvanising sheets at Swansea. 


SK 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
WHOLESALE MEAT 
MARKETS at HOME 
AND ABROAD. 


e 


Capacities— 
500, 700, 1,000, & 2,000 Ih. 


¢ ¢ 
Graduated to suit 


Customers’. . . 
Requirements. . 


—— 
_ 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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The site selected is the old Morriston football ground 
adjoining the present works, and the project involves an 
expenditure of something like 100,o00/, Employment will 
be found for 300 hands. 

Tue Ascot authorities are making extensive additions 
to the present line of stands and enclosures so as to afford 
accommodation for some 20,000 more people. A _ large 
number of men will be employed, but the new buildings 
will hardly be ready by June next. A new 5s. enclosure 
will be made, with luncheon-rooms, post-office, &c., at back. 

Tue engineer’s report of progress at Peterhead harbour 
of refuge for the year ended March 31 last states that 
during the year the breakwater was extended 180 lineal 
feet of widened section. The rubble mound has been 
extended, widened and mostly levelled up for a length of 
620 feet ahead of the foundation course. In the work yard 
blocks containing 19,469 cubic yards of concrete and 
32,193 cubic feet of ashlar were made. The output of good 
stone from the quarries reached a total of 72,800 tons. The 
daily average number employed were :—Freemen, 238 ; 
convicts, 173; warders and guards, 260. 

Pians prepared by Messrs. H. & D. Barclay, architects, 
Glasgow, for a school of textile industries, have been 
passed by the Dunfermline Dean of Guild Court. The 
school is to be erected by the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust, 
on a site on the west side of the New Row, adjoining the 
Lauder technical school. It is expected that the cost will 
be about 11,0o00/, and towards this amount the Scottish 
Education Department have, through the School Board, 
already contributed 5,500/. 

Tue Poplar Guardians have adopted the following 
clause for all future contracts :—“ The contractor does 
hereby covenant and declare that he will pay the trade 
union rate of wages and observe the hours of labour and 
conditions recognised by the trade unions in the place or 
places where the contract is executed, and will pay to the 
Guardians 1/. per day for each day during which each or any 
employé has not been paid the rate of wages or observed 
the hours of labour and conditions as recognised by the 
said trade unions; and the contractor further agrees to 
accept the recognised union in the trade affected as the 
sole arbitrator in any question arising under this clause, 
and that in case of nonpayment upon demand of any sum 
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forfeited under this condition, the same may either be 
recovered by the Guardians summarily or deducted by. 
them from the contract price at their option.” 

Consut Jounson, of Liege, says :—"' Little is generally 
known regarding the final disposition of a large quantity of 
newspapers left by travellers in the railway carriages. Here 
in Belgium, where nothing is allowed to go to waste, they 
are carefully collected, and at the end of every week sent to 
the general depot at Malines to be utilised in the manu- 
facture of pulp for making a certain quality of cardboard. 
The quantity of old papers collected daily in the railway 
carriages amounts to from 660 lbs. to 770 lbs. This repre- 
sents something like 260,975 lbs. a year, and this amount 
would be somewhat larger were it not for the fact that many 
of these papers are misappropriated after collection. Of 
late it has been observed that the supply of old newspapers 
is diminishing from day to day, and the administration, 
jealous of its rights, has complained of the shortage to the 
various railway stations of the country.” 

THE city surveyor has submitted to the Sheffield 
improvement committee plans of three schemes for widening 
Lady’s Bridge from its present width of 48 feet to 58 feet. 
The committee have recommended to the Council scheme B, 
which is a design for the projection of the footway on the 
east side of the present bridge upon cast-iron columns and 
girders at an estimated cost of 2,o00/. The markets com- 
mittee are to be asked to add to the street the land neces- 
sary for widening the bridge, and the tramways committee 
to make a contribution towards the cost of the improve- 
ment. The health committee have adopted a scheme for 
extending and altering Glossop Road baths, at an esti- 
mated cost of 9,845/ The new baths to be provided are 
Russian baths, electric sun baths, medicated vapour baths, 
electric medicated baths, Vichy douche baths, sitz baths 
and needle baths. 

At a meeting of the Westminster City Council the 
finance committee reported that they had received the 
sanction of the London County Council to the borrowing of 
40,000/. to defray the cost of buying the freehold of the 
Grosvenor Canal and adjoining properties, for use in the 
removal and disposal of the house and street refuse of the 
city. The improvements committee reported that they had 
received a letter from the Paddington Borough Council with 


All Kinds of 


STRUCTURAL & ORNAMENTAL] E> IL E> CTRIC(: 
LIE TS. 


A, SMITH & STEVENS, 


May we send you description of our 
FULL AUTOMATIC DOMESTIC LIFT ? 


so SIMPLE or CERTAIN 
previously produced. 


IRONWORK. 


SLOAN & DAVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, 
STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


AG 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


W. & J. OAKES, 
Anchor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 
Telephone No. 583. 


Nothing 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, *‘ May, Sheffield." 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 


W. THOMAS, F.C 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 
VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “ JINGOS 
PATENT FIREGRAT 


By sending a current of Ho 
on the injector principle, u 
chimney, prevents Down Dre 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted 
Patent Valves, Indicator, I 
and Slow Combustion Sw: 


ret. ‘ 
A BOON TO ARCHITE 
No more Cold Chimne 
For Private Houses, City ( 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms 
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Full particulars on applicati 
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reference to Mr. Speaight’s scheme for the widening of the 
carriageway at the Marble Arch, saying that they thought 
aconference of the local authorities interested should be 
convened with a view to common action. The committee 
agreed with the sug ggestion, and had instructed their chair- 
man and the city engineer to attend the conference if con- 
yened. The action of the committee was approved and the 
report was adopted. 

In his annual report on building societies in the United 
Kingdom, the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies states 
that thirty-one new societies, of which seventeen were 
terminating and fourteen permanent, were established 
during 1906, being an increase of six over the previous 
year. The number of members returned for 1905 also 
shows an increase. Advances upon mortgage show a 
diminution as compared with the previous year both in 
the number of societies making advances and in the amount 
advanced, the latter having decreased from 8,922,676/. to 
8,654,598. The aggregate amount secured by mortgage 
shows continued progress, and now exceeds 51,000,000/. 
sterling in the United Kingdom, or nearly 94 per cent. of 
the total assets of the societies. The amount of large mort- 
gages—i.e. those of 5,o00/. and over—remains practically 
stationary at 2,000,000/., while it is:satisfactory to note that 
properties in possession have reached a lower percentage 
than at any other period during the ten years the Act of 
1894 has been in full operation. 

Ata meeting of the Withington special committee of 
the Manchester Corporation a question between the employés 
of the works sub-committee in the pavement making 
department at the refuse destructor and the management 
was considered. It had been agreed to receive three repre- 
sentative workmen to discuss the men’s requests for better 
conditions of labour, but only one man attended, and it is 
stated that he expressed himself satisfied. At present the 
men are understood to have the Corporation minimum 
wages of 25s. weekly, but it is contended that the same 
work is paid for at 30s. weekly in other places. Several of 
the men who asked for improved conditions are members 
of the Municipal Employés Association, and it is stated 
that those who were absent desired to be represented by 
their trade union officials. Mr. J. T. Jones, the Manchester 
district secretary of the municipal employés organisation, 


has decided formally to ask the committee to receive a 
deputation of the men and their union officials. This phase 
of the question was not discussed, and the committee 
adjourned the further consideration of the matter. 

THE sanitary committee of the Manchester Corporation 
report :—“ The nuisance arising from the emission of black 
smoke from business premises has received attention, and 
during the year the five inspectors specially employed on 
this work have reported to the committee 174 cases where 
the emission has been two minutes or more in the half- 
hour’s observation. Of these reports, 133 were referred to 
the justices to be dealt with, and in the remaining cases the 
offenders were cautioned. In consequence of complaints, 
special attention has been given to the serious emission of 
smoke from railway and road locomotives, and in several 
instances it was found necessary to prosecute the orfenders. 
Of the 640 magistrates’ summonses issued under the 
direction of the committee for non-compliance with notices, 
or for offences under the various Acts which they have to 
administer, the justices convicted in 256 cases, the penalties 
imposed amounting to 435/. 16s. 6d., with costs 320/.; forty 
were ordered to pay costs only, seventeen orders of abate- 
ment were made, 223 were excused or withdrawn and 105 
adjourned. In the cases withdrawn the requirements of 
the committee were carried out previous to the hearing.” 

THE medical officer of health for Glasgow (Dr. A. K. 
Chalmers) in his report for the year 1906 pays special 
reference to the existence of insanitary areas. Experience 
of displacements here and elsewhere has brought, he says, 
both gratification and disappointment. The area has been 
regenerated, but the displaced population has simply been 
dispersed. It is easy to appreciate the disappointment so 
frequently expressed with the results of this displacement 
on the character of the displaced population. It is more 
difficult to command the patience necessary to await the 
results of an educative process, and this is essentially the 
change which displacement from insanitary surroundings is 
fitted to begin. The economic aspect of the question also 
is not without difficulty. Between the frankly unin- 
habitable house which has only a stone and lime value 
and the insanitary area which may have individual houses, 
objectionable chiefly because of their situation and sur- 
roundings, there is a wide interval which existing legal 
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machinery does not seem able to bridge, except at a cost 
which may well appear to be prohibitory. But the need for 
action is none the less urgent. Many tenements, especially 
toward the circumference of the area, are fairly substantial 
in structure, but the internal arrangements are bad. Dark 
internal ‘lobbies exist. The area cannot be satisfactorily 
dealt with until certain portions are removed and the space 
appropriated to washing-houses and other offices required 
by a resident population. The conversion of the remainder 
of the space to a playground for children would seem, with 
the offices already indicated, to amply occupy the ground. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Tue Stretford District Council have approved a reso- 
lution that “the application before the Local Government 
Board to borrow a sum of 53,460/. for electricity purposes 
be amended,” and that in lieu an application be made to 
the Board “to borrow a sum .of 36,445/.” to meet the 
detailed expenditure on the extension of the electricity 
station and supply under the Council. Application will 
also be made “ to borrow 2,723/. 8s. 3d., being the expendi- 
ture incurred on the electricity undertaking in excess of the 
amount of 54,200/. sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board on June 7, 1902,” and also for the Board’s sanction to 
a loan of 3,000/. to defray the cost of purchasing motors for 
hire. 

Ir has been discovered that the new heating installation 
for. Westgreen asylum, N.B., cannot be carried out as origin- 
ally intended. Reporting on the subject, the architect 
states that the 4-inch main supply pipes have been found 
inadequate for the work, and that no proper circulation can 
be got out of them. Two proposals are put forward to 
obviate the difficulty, viz. the adoption of mechanical cir- 
culation by means of two pumps or the introduction of a 
s-inch flow pipe to be carried up and along the attic, and 
which could be levelled so as to give a perfect and natural 
circulation. to the whole system, while the present 4-inch 
pipes would be suitable for returns to the calorifiers. The 
latter scheme, which would cost 108/, as against 1oo/. for 
the other, is recommended. 

Tue York City Council have approved of a report by the 
tramways committee which recommended that certain 
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routes in the city be constructed under a Light Railways 
Order, and that before exercising the powers a poll of the 
citizens be taken to determine whether the Corporation 
should construct and work the tramways themselves, or 
lease the undertaking to a company. As regards the cost, 
they estimated the cost of laying down an overhead system, 
including the extension and adaptation of the existing car- 
sheds, the provision of twenty tram cars and the necessary 
street improvements, including the strengthening of Lendal 
bridge, at a total sum of 110,917/.; and (2) for laying down 


the tramways by a surface contact.system, including similar 


works and cars, at the sum of 119,959/, with rails of 100 Ibs. 
per lineal yard. 


BANGOUR ASYLUM. 


At a meeting of the Edinburgh District Lunacy Board 
on Monday, the minutes of the works sub-committee 
on final accounts in connection with Bangour showed that 
on the 26th of last month the clerk had submitted a state- 
ment of accounts rendered by Mr. Blanc, the architect, 
showing that the total amount of accepted estimates was 
225,187/. 17s. 5a. or thereby, which included measurers’ 
fees, cost of schedules,and clerks of works’ salaries, as 
well as a sum of 20,637/. 8s. tod. for wood and iron build- 
ings and laundry machinery. Deducting the actual expendi- 
ture of the Board (17,404/.) on the wood and iron buildings 
and verandahs from the accepted estimates, &c., Mr. Blanc’s 
total per his statement would be 207,783/. 11s. 5a. The 
commission on that sum at 5 per cent. was 10,389/. 3s. 6d. 
To account of commission due to him Mr. Blane had 
received 8,578. The clerk also submitted a memorandum 
which he had prepared in connection with the architect’s 
accounts, 
accepted amounted to 202,002/. 4s. 11da., and that the total 
expenditure up to July 31 last was 191,306/. 1s. 6d., these 
figures being exclusive of the cost of the wood and iron 
buildings. The commission at 5 per cent. on the amount of 
the accepted contracts would be about 10,000/. or thereby. 
The total paid to Mr. Blanc by the Board up to that date was 
11,7482. 18s. 5d., but of that sum 3,170/. 1s. 5a. was for mis- 
cellaneous services, discarded plans and general outlays and 


expenses, which had already been adjusted and passed by 
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he Board. Deducting that sum from the amount paid to 
Mr. Blane left a balance of 8,578/ 17s. as the actual pay- 
nent made to him as commission on the whole works 
xxecuted. Mr. Blanc stated that his outlays for special 
jisits and for copiés!’of plans, &c., since the date of last 
ettlement with him had been 263/. 13s. 11d., so that there 
yas apparently due, to him at this date the sum of 
6842 16s. 11d. The clerk reported that it would be 
yecessary at a future date for him to go over and adjust 
vith Mr. Blanc-the figures upon which their respective 
tatements were based, and in the meantime he recom- 
nended that a further payment of 1,200/. be made to the 
rehitect on account of the fees due to him by the Board. 
that recommendation was agreed.to by the sub-committee. 

At a subsequent meeting of the works committee it was 
greed to recommend to the Board that it be remitted to 
fessrs. Gibson, Huie and Cumming, as a committee, to have 
n interview with Mr. Blanc regarding the adjustment of 
is accounts against the Board. 


FERRO-CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


| LECTURE was given by Professor Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., 
c., on the roth inst. on the above subject at the Engineer- 
1g Exhibition, Olympia, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
1, D. Searles-Wood. He first described the principle of 
he construction, in which steel, strong in tension, was used 
1 such a way that it took up all the tensile stress, and 
ement concrete, which was strong in compression, took up 
ll the compressive stress, the combination giving an efficient 
nd economical result. The principles of stress were ex- 
lained by means of an indiarubber beam differently 
jarked on the four sides and permitting of simple manipu- 
ition. The different forms of steel reinforcing bars and 
leir strength were noted. The best protection from corro- 
on was stated to be Portland cement wash after slight 
isting had removed the mill scale. The composition of 
ie concrete and mode of mixing and placing were dealt 
ith, and reference made to the engineering standard 
decification for cement. The general type of a ferro-con- 
‘ete building was described from foundations to roof. The 
nlding by-laws of London unnecessarily hamper the use of 
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ferro-concrete, and it is hoped that the modifications which 
are now under consideration will permit of its use in a 
reasonable manner. The Local Government Board also 
raise a bar to progress by limiting their lcans on ferro- 
concrete works to fifteen years only instead of thirty years, 
as is the case with structures of brick or stone. The 
lecturer illustrated by lantern photographs many varieties 
of buildings in ferro-concrete, both exteriors and interiors ; 
then the details of construction came under review, the 
early failures through want of provision for shear strength 
being shown in a very graphic manner. A series of slides 
illustrating the failure of the third Madrid reservoir were 
shown, and many illustrations showing the various modes 
of constructing foundations brought the Professor’s inter- 
esting lecture to a close. 


DECAY OF STONE IN GLASGOW. 


THE decay of the stonework in many Glasgow buildings 
has attracted much attention recently. Several of the 
newer buildings appear to have resisted atmospheric and 
other influences tolerably well, in others decay has set in 
within a few years of erection, and in one or two instances 
before completion. Preservative measures are numerous 
and frequently costly, but their application does not always 
seem to be attended with success. Among the buildings 
which have shown some signs of decomposition is that of 
the Glasgow Stock Exchange in Buchanan Street. The 
older portion was not only very much discoloured, says the 
Glasgow Herald, but in a rather serious state of decay, and 
it was found necessary to renew a good deal of the carved 
work and to rechisel many of the stones in front. The 
treatment applied to the building was the “ Farnham pro- 
cess.” By this process the pores of the stoue were effectively 
impregnated with paraffin wax, which is said to prevent 
the inroads of the. atmospheric acids which cause disin- 
tegration. The paraffin was forced into the stone at a high 
temperature, the pores being hermetically sealed and filled 
with wax to a depth of about half an inch. The whole 
building was thoroughly waterproofed and afterwards sand- 
blasted. Sand-blasting was applied a second time to remove 
any surplus wax and clean any slight discoloration that 
might have been caused by the stoves used for heating the 
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stone. A portion of the Buchanan Street part of the build- 
ing still requires some treatment, but the entire work will 
be. completed in a few weeks. Apart from the intrinsic 
value of the process, it may be said that the appearance of 
the building has been vastly improved. One very notice- 
able feature of the process is that it preserves intact or 
restores the original tone colour of the stone. 


A MAGNETIC OBSERVATORY. 


THE magnetic observatory which is being erected for the 
Government at Eskdalemuir will be completed in a few 
weeks’ time. It was begun last year in the month of 
March, and the estimated cost is about 20,0007. The 
buildings are situated on part of the farm of Nether 
Cassock, ten acres of which were acquired for the purpose 
from the Duke of Buccleuch. The observatory stands a 
little off the main road which runs between Langholm and 
Edinburgh, by way of Innerleithen—fifty-six miles distant 
from the city. It is equi-distant seventeen miles from 
Lockerbie and Langholm, and twenty-eight miles intervene 
between it and Hawick. Approached from the road which 
has been made off the main thoroughfare, the first set of 
buildings at the south end consists of the caretaker’s and 
junior assistant’s dwelling-house. The next buildings 
consist of the workshop aud office block, in which there 
are a library and laboratory thoroughly equipped. To the 
left is a large room for photographic purposes, with the 
necessary dark chamber, &c., while to the north is the 
seismograph-room, where the earth’s disturbances will be 
recorded, the principal pier in this room having been sunk 
20 feet down to the solid rock. There are also packing and 
other rooms, while in the basement are the heating 
apparatus and gas generating chamber. Near the south- 
west corner of the ground is the senior assistant’s house. 
In the centre of the grounds stands the magnetograph 
house, which is underground. ‘The sinking for this 
necessitated an average cutting of 13 feet, the biggest 
cutting being 18 feet, and the whole of the material taken 
out was banked over the building, which at this point is 
800 feet above the Ordnance datum. Further north, towards 
the northern boundary of the ground, are situated two 
magnetic huts, placed, like the magnetograph house, to the 
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whole of the buildings are enclosed by a wall. The buil) 
ings are built of whinstone with freestone facings. 
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DIRECT LABOUR v. CONTRACT. 


Tue following letter from the Norwich builders respectir| 
the Hellesdon Asylum extension has been addressed to e 
members of the Town Council :— 
Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen,—At the last meeting of dl 
Council a report was presented stating the cost of the abov 
works as carried out by direct labour, and also a compar 
tive statement showing what the cost would have bee 
if carried out by a contractor. The committee of o 
Association, having had their attention called to the 
reports have looked into the matter, so far as information 
their possession has enabled them to do, and I am desire 
by them to call the attention of the Council to some app 
rent errors and discrepancies in such reports. Variot 
preliminary and provisional items, which were included } 

the original bill of quantities (of which some members 
my Association hold copies), do not seem to have 3 
dealt with, for instance :—(1) The contractor was md 
| 


insure the buildings against fire; (2) toinsure all workm 
under the Employers’ Liability Acts and Workmen’s Con 
pensation Acts, 1897, &c.; (3) to provide water for th 
carrying out of the works ; and (4) to provide for mainte! 
ance of works for six months after completion. A reasoj 
able amount to allow for these four items would be 7: 
(5) It would appear from the debate in the Council th: 
no establishntent charges have been included in the repor 
These at the rate of 5 per cent. work out on the actu 
reported cost (11,608/.) at 580/. 8s. (6) It has been notice 
that a new gable wall is charged as an extra. The cost « 
removing the old gable bodily or building a new walli 
place thereof was included in the original tende 
and cannot be an extra 1257 (7) There was also a 
item provided in the tender for “contingencies” (100i 
This ought certainly to have been credited off the claim fc 
extra works at 1oo/. (8) The report states that the tende 
of 8,211/. did not include the heating of the buildings. M 
committee maintain that 4oo/. of this sum was express] 
included in the bill of quantities ; the amount being lith< 
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aphed and carried through in the total column clearly 
shows this to be so, and from which item all builder’s work 
jn connection therewith was excluded (see item 21)—400/, 
(9) The foundation trenches were not required to be dug to 
the depth originally “taken ;” this, with the consequent 
saving in concrete and brickwork, should represent a saving 
of at least 150/. (10) It has come to the knowledge of my 
committee that shutters for the epileptic wards were not 
supplied in their entirety. There should thus bea saving, 
say, about, on these items of 50/. (11) With regard to the 
items of omission mentioned in the report (384/. 6s.) for 
fire escape, store, &c., and another item of 334/. clerical 
error, making a total of 718/. 6s. omitted. The contractor 
would have been bound by his contract to carry out and 
complete these works without any extra cost, seeing that 
the error in calculation was his. This amount, therefore, 
cannot come into any comparative statement as an 
extra 718/, 6s. Total, 2,198/. 14s. With regard to the 
comparative report of ascertained cost on the basis 
of another tender from a Norwich builder selected 
by the asylum committee, it is clearly shown that 
1,200/. extra is charged for heating, whereas in the 
former report only 800/. extra is charged, so that there is a 
clear discrepancy of 4oo/, between the two statements. 
Both statemerts cannot be correct, and in either case a 
credit of 400/. is included in the original estimates. You 
will observe that even with the limited knowledge of the 
subject in the possession of my committee they have been 
enabled to point out discrepancies of over 2,000/. in the 
report, and therefore feel justified in asking that these works 
be properly surveyed and the accounts audited, so that the 
true position may be placed before you so as to enable you 
to arrive at a sound decision in this matter, which so 
directly affects the ratepayers and the building trades of the 
city. 

ee the above letter is a comparative state- 
ment of account which purports to show :— 


Sh tol 
Total cost of works as carried out by direct 
labour (see report) . : ; : 5 i ORT Oe) 
Total cost if the highest tender (9,547/.) had 
been accepted . : ; : ; . 10,024 12 0 
Thus saving to the ratepayers 158307 On. O 
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NG The zbove Illustration shows Fire Escape Staircase rec 
is at the Goyt Mill, Stockport. 
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WORK IN BRASS FOUNDRIES. 


Tue following order by the Home Secretary is to be 
observed from Friday next :— 

In pursuance of section 116 of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, rgor, I hereby make the following order :— 

The provisions of the said section shall apply, subject to 
the modifications hereinafter contained, to factories and 
workshops in which the undermentioned processes or any 
of them are carried on, and to outworkers employed in 
those processes and the occupiers or contractors by whom 
they are employed :—The mixing, casting and manufacture 
of brass and of any articles or parts of articles of brass and 
the electro depositing of brass (including in the term brass 
any alloy or compound of copper with zinc or tin), except 
when carried on as a subsidiary process in shipbuilding 
yards or in marine, locomotive or other engine-building 
works, or in general engineering or in machine-tool works. 

The said section shall be modified so as to read as 
follows :— 

1. The occupier or contractor shall for the purpose of 
enabling each worker who is paid by the piece to compute 
the total amount of wages payable to him in respect of his 
work, cause to be published particulars of the rate of wages 
applicable to the work to be done, and also particulars of 
the work to which that rate is to be applied, as follows :— 

(a) He shall furnish every worker with particulars of 
the rate of wages applicable to the work done by him, 
either (1) by handing him such particulars, in writing, 
when the work is given out to him; or (2) by supplying him 
with such particulars in writing at the time of his employ- 
ment, and on every subsequent occasion when the rates are 
fixed or altered ; or (3) in the case of persons employed in 
a factory or workshop, by exhibiting such particulars in the 
factory or workshop on a placard containing no other matter 
than the rates of wages applicable to the work done in the 
factory or workshop, and posted in a position where it is 
easily legible by the workers. Provided that if in any case 
the work given out is of a novel kind for which no rate of 
wages has been fixed, and if the employer and workman 
for the purpose of arriving at a rate for the work so agree, 
it shall not be necessary for particulars of the rate of wages 
to be furnished when the work is given out, provided such 
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particulars are furnished to the worker when the work is 
completed. 

(6) Such particulars of the work given out to be done 
by each worker as affect the amount of wages payable to 
him shall be furnished to him in writing at the time when 
the work is given out to him. 

(c) The particulars, either as to rate of wages or as to 
work, shall not be expressed by means of symbols; but 
this shall not prevent the occupier or contractor from de- 
scribing any work which is of a standard kind known to 
the persons employed by a particular number, letter or 
name by means of such number, letter or name. 

2. If the occupier or contractor fails to comply with the 
requirements of this section he shall be liable for ach 
offence to a fine of not more than 1o/, and in the case of a 
second or subsequent conviction within two years from the 
last conviction for that offence, not less than 1/. 

3. If anyone engaged as a worker in any of the afore- 
said classes of work having received such particulars, 
whether they are furnished directly to him or to a fellow 
workman, discloses the particulars for the purpose of 
divulging a trade secret, he shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding 1o/. 

4. If anyone for the purpose of obtaining knowledge of, 
or divulging, a trade secret, solicits or procures a person so 
engaged to disclose such particulars, or with that object 
pays or rewards any such person, or causes any person to 
be paid or rewarded for so disclosing such particulars, he 

shall be liable to a fine not exceeding rod. 

In this order the term ‘ outworker ” means any person 
employed in the business of a factory or workshop outside 
the factory or workshop, whether directly by the occupier 
thereof or by any contractor employed by him, and also 
any person employed by the occupier of any place from 
which work is given out, or by a contractor employed by 
him. This order shall come into force on Nov. 1, 1907. 


A REINFORCED CONCRETE CODE. 


Tue Concrete Association of America recently submitted 
to the Building Code Revision Commission of New York 
City the following regulations for adoption :— 

1. Reinforced concrete construction shall be understood 


to mean an approved concrete mixture reinforced by stee 
of any shape, the two materials to be so combined that thy 
concrete will take up the compression stresses and th 
steel the tension stresses and assist the concrete in shea 
and compression. 

2. Reinforced concrete construction when designed jj 
accordance with this code shall be approved for fireproo 
construction. 

3. Before permission to erect any reinforced concret 
structure shall be granted complete drawings and specifica 
tions must be filed by the architect or engineer representin; 
the owner with the superintendent of buildings, showin; 
all construction details, including dimensions of concret 
and the sizes and position of all reinforcing members, 

4. The concrete shall be mixed in the proportions of no 
less than one part of cement by volume to seven parts o 
aggregates by volume, consisting of sand and broken ston 
or cravel. The proportion shall be such that the resistance 
of the concrete to crushing shall not be less than 2,000 lbs 
per square inch after hardening for twenty- eight. days 
Tests to determine this value shall be made from time te 
time by a competent engineer under the direction of th 
Bureau of Buildings. The concrete used in reinforced con. 
crete construction shall be what is usually known as 
“wet” mixture. 

5. All cement used in reinforced concrete constructiot 
shall be a Portland cement conforming to the standarc 
specifications of the American Society for Testing Material: 
and shall be tested by an independent chemist not in the 
employ of the cement manufacturer. Records of thess 
tests shall be kept on file in the contractor’s office. 

6. All sand used in reinforced concrete constructior 
shall be clean and sharp, free from loam, dirt or othe} 
injurious material, and shall not be finer than the standarc 
sample in the office of the Bureau cf Buildings. 

7. All stone used in reinforced concrete construction 
shall be clean, broken trap rock or gravel, and shall not be 
of a size larger than can be easily worked or tamped arounc 
the reinforcing members. In case it should be desired tc 
use any other material or kind of stone than specified above, 
samples of same shall first be submitted to and have the 
approval of the Superintendent of Buildings. 

8. Steel for reinforced concrete construction shall have 
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an elastic limit of at least 30,000 Ibs. per square inch, and an } continuous where proper provision for continuity is made 
ultimate strength of at least 60,000 Ibs. per square inch, and | in the design, the bending moment for uniformly dis- 
shall be of uniform quality. Samples cut from any bar | tributed loads being taken at not less than WZ/1o. In the 
shall be capable of bending cold 180 degs. around a bar of | case of square floor plates which are reinforced in both 


equal diameter without signs of fracture. directions and supported on all sides the bending moment 
If twisted, corrugated, diamond or other mechanical | may be taken at WZ/20. 
pond bars are used, such bars may be stressed in tension to In figuring T beams the width of the floor slab to be 


16,000 Ibs. per square inch, or to one-third of their elastic | considered as part of the beam or girder shall be determined 
jimit; in shear to 10,000 Ibs. per square inch, and in | by the shearing resistance of the slab along the beam, but 
compression to twelve times the compression stress in | in no case shall the width of the floor slab so considered 
concrete. exceed the distance between beams, and provided also that 
g. Allsteel reinforcement shall be completely encased in | the beam or girder and slab shall be built at the same time 
the concrete, and in beams, girders, columns and walls the | as a unit 
steel shall not be nearer the surface than 13 inch. In 14. The amount of resistance of reinforced concrete con- 
floor and roof slabs the steel shall not be nearer the surface | struction in transverse loads shall be determined by formulz 
than ¢ inch for bars having a diameter of 3 inch or less. | based on the following assumptions :— ; 


Where larger bars are used in floor or roof slabs, the steel (a) The bond between the concrete and steel is sufficient 
shall not be nearer the surface than 1 inch. to make the two materials act together as a homogeneous 
Where.the number of bars used in a beam or girder | solid. 
cannot be placed in one plane they shall be placed in two (6) The strain in any fibre is directly proportionate to 
or more planes, the distance of that fibre from the neutral axis. 
_In reinforced concrete footings the steel shall not be (c) The modulus of elasticity of the concrete remains 
nearer the surface than 3 inches. - constant within the limits of the, working stresses fixed in 
to. Reinforced concrete shall be so designed that the | these regulations. 
stresses in the concrete and steel shall not exceed the From these assumptions it follows that the stress in any 
following limits :— fibre is directly proportionate to the distance of that fibre 
from the neutral axis. 
Fi Pound per 
Square Inch. The tensile strength of the concrete shall not be con- 
Extreme fibre stress on concrete in com- sidered. 
pression . 5 : : : 600 15. When the shearing stresses developed in any struc- 
Shearing stress in concrete : ‘ : 100 tural member of reinforced concrete construction shall 
Concrete in direct compression . ; : 500 exceed the safe working strength of the concrete, as fixed 
Tensile stress in steel ; : ; < 316,000 in these regulations, a sufficient amount -f steel shall be 
Shearing stress in steel. . 10,000 introduced in such positions that the deficiency in the resist- 
Compressive stress in steel twelve times the compres- | ance to shear shall be provided for. 
sive stress in the concrete. 16. When the safe limit of adhesion between the con- 


11. The adhesion of concrete to steel shall be assumed | crete and steel is exceeded, some provision must be made 
o be not greater than the shearing strength of the concrete. | for transmitting stresses from the concrete to the steel. 


12. The ratio of the moduli of elasticity of concrete and 17. Reinforced concrete may be used for columns and 
steel shall be taken as 1 to 12. their strength determined as follows :— 
13. The following assumption shall guide in the determi- The concrete within the steel ties or hoops may be 


vation of the bending moments due to the external forces. | stressed in compression to 500 Ibs. per square inch. No 
3eams and girders and floor slabs may he considered as | allowance shall be made for the concrete outside of the 
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hoops or ties and serving the purpose of fireproofing. 
Vertical steel bars may be placed in the concrete, and if 
substantially tied together by steel bars at intervals of not 
more than the least side or diameter of the column, may be 
stressed in compression to twelve times the compressive 
stress in the concrete. These rods shall be joined imme- 
diately above the floor line or at points of lateral support. 
They shall have full perfect bearings and be connected by 
tight-fitting sleeves or the ends may be threaded and con- 
nected by standard sleeve nuts. 

In concrete columns with vertical reinforcement the 
total cross section of vertical steel shall not be less than 
= of 1 per cent. of the cross section of the concrete within 
the hoops or ties, but in no case shall this amount be less 
than I square inch. 

Concrete columns reinforced by spirally wound hoops 
of steel shall be designed in accordance with the following 
formula :— 

P=([r'5 fe+f' X As') +r] Act fs' As’. 

Where P = working loads in pounds. 

J¢ = 500 lbs. 

JS' = 20,000 lbs. for cold drawn wire. 

Js = 6,000 Ibs. on vertical steel. 

Ac= area concrete inside of hoops. 

As= area of vertical steel. 

As'= area of spirals per unit of column length. 

y = radius of spirals in inches. 

Minimum amount of spiral steel shall be such that 
(fs' x As') +r shall not be less than 75 Ibs. 

For columns with greater length than twelve times the 
least diameter the value of /¢ to be used in the above 
formula shall be reduced. 

The hoops shall not be spaced closer together than 
1 inch, nor further apart than one-seventh of the diameter 
of the spiral. In no case shall the total cross section of 
vertical steel be less than 1 per cent. of the cross section of 
the concrete within the spiral. 

Additional reinforcement or reduction in the compressive 
stress on the concrete shall be made for columns eccentric- 
ally loaded. 

18. Spandrel walls supported entirely on reinforced 
concrete wall girders and extending from the floor-line to 
the window-sill shall have a minimum thickness of 8 inches 


WARI 


and shall be reinforced with not less than} Ib. of steel pe 
square foot of wall. 

Enclosure walls of skeleton buildings built in betwee: 
columns and supported entirely on reinforced concret, 
girders shall have a minimum thickness of 8 inches fo 
40 feet of the uppermost height thereof or the nearest tie 
of beams to that measurement. For each additional 30 fee 
of height or to the nearest tier of beams to that measure 
ment the thickness of the wall shall be increased 1 inch 
Basement walls shall be at least 2 inches thicker than thi 
walls immediately above. All such enclosure walls shal 
be reinforced with not less than 2 Ib. of steel per squar 
foot of wall. All window or door openings shall be rein 
forced with steel on the sides and at the top and bottom i; 
addition to the steel specified above. Where walls ar 
required to meet special conditions the thickness and thi 
amount of reinforcement shall be determined by such con 
ditions. 

Parapet walls shall have a minimum thickness of 6 inche: 
and shall be reinforced with not less than 3 Ib. of steel pe 
square foot of wall. : 

Enclosure walls for one-storey storage or factory build 
ings shall have a minimum thickness of 4 inches and shal 
be reinforced with not less than 3 Ib. of steel per square 
foot of wall. 

19. Partitions required by the code to be fireproof may 
be constructed of ‘reinforced concrete and shall have ; 
minimum thickness of 3 inches, and shall be reinforced with 
not less than 4-inch rods on 12-inch centres, running bott 
vertically and horizontally. 

20. Reinforced concrete construction may be continuec 
during freezing weather provided all frost is eliminated 
from the sand and broken stone by artificial heat, and pro- 
vided also that the work is protected from the weather by 
canvas or similar means, and artificial heat supplied to 
prevent the concrete from freezing prior to taking its 
final set. 

21. The contractor must be prepared to make load tests 
on any portion of reinforced concrete construction within 
reasonable time after erection.. The tests must show that 
the construction will sustain a load of twice the live load 
for which the section was designed without any sign of 
failure. 
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P. A. GILBERT WOOD, . 
Publishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 
*. Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New York. 


As Westminster has become one of the most important centres 

of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

& CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in. that district at 

43 OLD QUEEN. STREET, S.W., Messrs. W.. HAY 

FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


MEssrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
ton, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 

SouTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 

Telephone No. 4725 Holborn. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal. guarantee alteration of copy if 


‘received after the first post on Tuesday mornings 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


| In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 


connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “‘ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*4" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on T, hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HERTFoRD.—Nov. 30.—The Corporation of Hertford 
invite designs for the erection of offices at a cost not exceed- 
ing 3,500/. Premiums of so0/. and 2o/. will be awarded. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained from Mr. John H. Jevons, A.M.ILC.E., 
borough surveyor, Hertford. 

SUNDERLAND,—Nov. 5.—For erection of branch library 
in Villette Road. Deposit 2/ 2s. Messrs. Davidson & 
Cratney, architects, 22 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

THURLSTONE.—Nov. 25.—The Thurlstone Urban District 
Council invite plans for council-room, offices, caretaker’s 
house and outbuildings (cost not to exceed 650/. for building 
and heating apparatus only). For instructions and par- 
ticulars apply to Mr. J. Wadsworth, clerk, Thurlstone, near 
Penistone. 

Warrincton.—Nov. 30.—The Directors of Warrington 
Garden Suburbs, Ltd., invite architects practising within 
a 30-mile radius of Warrington and architects having — 
previous experience in the planning of garden suburbs to 
submit competitive designs for laying-out their estates at 
Great Sankey and Morrisbrook Farm, Grappenhall. Con- 
ditions and particulars may be obtained on deposit of 1/. 18. 
Mr. A. Bennett, Secretary to the Company, Market Gate 
Chambers, Warrington. 


CONTRACTS. OPEN, 


AUDENSHAW.—Noy. 12.—For rebuilding Audenshaw 
(Hundred) Bridge, on main road from Manchester to 
Ashton-under-Lyne. The work comprises the taking-down 
of the old arch. bridge and the building of a new bridge in 
masonry and steel, with a span of 22 feet 9 inches and a 
width between parapets of about 50 feet. The County 
Bridgemaster's Office, Preston. é 

BarneET. — Nov. 9.— For construction of foundations, 
drains, roads, fences, water supply and other works (not 
including the structure) in connection with isolation hospital 
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to be erected in Mays Lane. Mr. H. F. Traylen, architect, 
34 Great James Street, Bedford Row, London. 


BaARROw-IN-FuRNESS.—Nov. 19.—For (a) construction 
and delivery complete of a floating bath in Ramsden Dock, 
and (4) erection and completion of conveniences, &c., 
appurtenant thereto, for the Corporation. Deposit 5/ 
The Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Barrow-in- 
Furness. 

BreL_mont.—Nov. 6.—For erection of a cottage at Belmont, 
Sutton, Surrey, for the Metropolitan Asylums_ Board. 
Deposit 14. Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle & Son, architects, 
20 Denman Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


BourRNEMoutTH.—Nov. 4.—For erection of elementary 
schools in Middle Road. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. F. W. Lacey, 
architect to Education Committee, Municipal Office, Bourne- 
mouth. 

BrIGHTLINGSEA. — Nov. 14.— For erection of a police 
station at Brightlingsea, Essex. Deposit ro/, Mr. F. Whit- 
more, county architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

DorcHESTER.—Nov. 6.—For erection of new latrines and 
making alterations to girls’ school. Mr. J. Feacey, archi- 
tect, South Walks, Dorchester. 


EarL SHILTON.—Nov. 12.—For erection, completion and 
maintenance for six months after completion of new shops 
and stores at Earl Shilton, Leicester. Deposit 17 Mr. W. T. 
Grewcock, architect, 8 New Street, Leicester. 


G.Lascow.—Nov. 9.—For works required in erection of 
servants’ block, Belvidere hospital. The Office of Public 
Works, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street. 


Hartow.—Nov. 14. — For erection of police station at 
Harlow, Essex. Deposit 102 Mr. F. Whitmore, county 
architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

HatFIELD.—Dec. 2.—For alterations and additions at the 
Sawbridgeworth, Fawbert and Barnard County Council 
school. Deposit 24, Mr. U. A. Smith, County Surveyor’s 
Office, Hatfield. 


Horton-1n-RIBBLESDALE.—Nov. 2. — For various trades 
(whole or separate) in connection with alterations to 
Horton-in-Ribblesdale school, Yorks. Mr. Spencer E. 
Barrow, architect, Liverpool Bank Chambers, Lancaster. 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD 


Hutron.—Nov. 13.—- For supplying and erecting iron 
buildings at schools at Hutton, near Shenfield, Essex. Mr, 
G. Herbert Lough, clerk, 45 Upper North Street, Poplar, E. 

IRELAND.—Noy. 8.—For the supply and erection of low- 
pressure hot-water heating plants in connection with the 
heating of divisions Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 of the 
Ballinasloe district lunatic asylum. Deposit 12 1s. Mr, 
G. B. Meenan, consulting engineer, 5 Charleville Road 
Rathmines, Dublin. 

LamBourNn.—Nov. 2.—For brickwork abutments for a 
new bridge on the Lambourn and Childrey Road; also for 
supplying and fixing the steel troughing and handrailing, 
Deposit 17 1s. Mr. J. Fred. Hawkins, county surveyor, 
Bank Chambers, Cross Street, Reading. 


Lreeps.—-Nov. 4.—For extension of Tower works, for 
Messrs. Harding, Richardson, Rhodes & Co. Mr. W. Bake- 
well, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Leeds. 


Lreps.—Nov. 7.—For bricklayer and mason, carpenter 
and joiner, plumber and glazier, plasterer, painter, slater 
and ironfounder’s works required in erection of two sepa- 
rate blocks (blocks 1 and 2) at the workhouse, Beckett 
Street. Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, architects, 84 
Albion Street, Leeds. : 


Lonpon.—Nov. 12.—For tea-house and conveniences, 
Hyde Park. Deposit 17 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 12.—For erection of a tramways car-shed 
at Mare Street, Hackney, for the London County Council, 
Deposit 2/. 2s. The Highways Section of the Architect’s 
Department, 13 Charing Cross, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 13.—For carrying-out general repairs to 
the relief offices, 7 Fairfield Road, Bow; also for asphalting 
work at the Guardians’ Offices. Mr. G. Herbert Lough, 
clerk, 45 Upper North Street, Poplar, E. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 19.—For erection of a county court at 
Westminster. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. H. N. Hawks, LS.O., 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., Westminster, S.W. 


Maryport.—Nov. 4.—For construction of a jarrah timber 
slipway at Maryport, Cumberland, near the Senhouse dock, 
for the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. Deposit 1/, 
Mr. Quintin Moore, hon. secretary, Harbour House, Mary- 
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' port; or Mr. W. T. Douglass, M.LC.E., 15 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 

MepomsLey.—Nov. 2.—For erection and completion of 
fourteen houses at Medomsley, Durham; also for erection 
and completion of pot-house and refuse destructor at Lan- 
chester branch store, for the Annfield Plain Industrial Co- 
operative Society. Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, architect, 
22 Durham Road, Blackhill. 


Monk Bretton.—Nov. 14.--For whole or separate 
tenders in connection with erection of school at Smithies, 
Monk Bretton, near Barnsley. Deposit 14 Mr. E. W. 
Dyson, architect, 10 Regent Street, Barnsley. 


MortLakeE. — Nov. 11.— For pulling-down Castelnau 
House, High Street, and removing material of same. The 
Engineer and Surveyor’s Office, the Council House, Mort- 
lake. 

NewcastTLE-upon-Tyne.—Nov. 6.—For following works, 
in separate tenders, for the Guardians :—(1) Building of a 
covered way and the cementing of an _airing-court; 
(2) making and fixing of iron grates and railings ; (3) finish- 
ing with tar macadam of the main roads at the workhouse. 
Messrs. Newcombe & Newcombe, architects, 89 Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

PortsmoutH.—Nov. 5.—For erection of additional storey 
to tramway offices, North Eud, Portsmouth, and other 
works. Deposit 2/. 2s. The Tramway Engineer, Vivash 
Road, Fratton Grove, Portsmouth. 


RaTHMInEs.—Nov. 9.—For erection of additional accom- 
modation at Vergemount isolation hospital. Deposit 1/. 
Mr. Edwin Bradbury, M.R.I.A.1., College Park Chambers, 
Nassau Street, Dublin. maa. 

St. Brazey.—Nov. 8.—For erection of classréom at 
St. Blazey Council (boys) school, Cornwall. Mr. B. C. 
Andrew, architect to the committee, Biddick’s Court, 
St. Austell. 

ScotLanp.—Nov. 8.—For excavator, mason and brick- 
work, carpenter and joiner, glazier, iron and_ smith, 
asphalte, plumber, plaster, slater, harling and tiler works 


___ of new'school proposed to be erected at Cardenden station, 


Auchterderran. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. William Williamson, 
architect, Royal Bank Buildings, Kirkcaldy. 


— ELECTRIC {Froorwe Brocks 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


A) 


Stocked in all sizes. 


ScotLanp.—Nov. 11.—For (1) digger, mason and _brick- 
work ; (2) carpenter, joiner and ironmongerywork ; (3) steel 
and cast-ironwork ; (4) plumbers’ work ; (5) slaters’ work ; 
(6) plasterwork ; (7) tilework ; (8) gasfitters’ work ; (9) heat- 
ingwork ; (10) painters’ work ; (11) furnishings, required in 
erection of addition to Greenock Academy. Deposit 1/. each 
schedule. Messrs. Boston, Menzies & Morton, architects, 
Greenock. 

SEaAHAM.— Nov. 4.—For construction of a steel and 
timber lifeboat house and slipway at Seaham. Mr. John 
Smith, hon. secretary, Harbour Master’s Office, Seaham, 
Sunderland. 

Sea Houses.—Nov. 2.—For erection of Primitive Metho- 
dist manse, Sea Houses, Northumberland. Mr. George 
Reavell, architect, Alnwick. 

STANLEY Ferry.—Nov. 11.—Whole or separate tenders 
in connection with erection of school at Stanley Ferry, near 
Wakefield. Deposit 1/7. Mr. J. Lane Fox, architect, Bond 
Street, Dewsbury, and 4 Oxford Place, Leeds. 

Treppincton.— Nov. 18.—For erection of (a) 114 working- 
class dwellings on land situate in Shacklegate Lane; 
(6) 3,000 super yards of carriageway formation, and 1,450 
lineal feet of sewer construction; (c) 1,000 super yards of 
tar paving, for the Urban District Council. ‘Deposit 24. 2s. 
Mr. M. Hainsworth, surveyor, Elmfield House, Teddington. 

Toppincton. — Nov. 6.— For alterations, additions, 
drainage, water service, cleansing, &c., at Mill Cottage, 
Toddington, near Littlehampton. Mr. H. Howard, sur- 
veyor, Town Offices. 

Torrincton.—Nov. 6.—For rebuilding a short length of 
retaining wall and contingent works at Loe Bridge, Bolton 
Road, Hawkshaw. Mr. Lawrence Kenyon, surveyor to the 
Council, 33 Chapel Street, Tottington, Lancs. 

WAKEFIELD.—Nov. 9.—For the following works, viz :— 
New school (builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, 
painter, ironfounder and smith) at Normanton Common; 
additions and alterations (whole trade, builder, plumber) 
at Thorpe Salvin provided school, near Sheffield ; altera- 
tions, &c. (builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, 
heating engineer, asphalter) at Carleton (Pontefract) pro- 
vided school; additions and alterations (builder, joiner, 
plumber, painter, asphalter) at Langsett provided school, 


FINEST ‘‘HYDRO” MADE. 


POTT, GASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
— MOTHERWELL.— ie = * 
Hk CATALOGUES FREE. Sea 7 % ost ee 


Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above 
at the following low prices :— 


4 % Vainscot. P. Pine. 
WILLIAM HATTON 14x 43" quartrd. 59s. 6d. per sq. 

\ 9 Ae ay Plain 37s. 6d. Prices on 

| lt x4" quartrd. 44s. 0d. application, 


j NS aed open iH Osan, eh ws J particulars to 
CASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS] vicers Bros., Timber Merchants. 
London Road, CARLISLE. Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C 


Telephone 601 and 602 Avenue, 
| 


BDERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
hs COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


‘No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof, Cannot Strip in the most exposed’ situation. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
| 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Wrorks—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. | 


| Vol. LXXVII, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


| 


I9;- PER ANNUM. 
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near Penistone; conversion of closets (builder, joiner, 
plumber) at Glasshoughton provided school; new bath- 
room to teacher’s house (builder, joiner, plumber, plasterer) 
at Treeton provided school, near Rotherham; heating at 
Robin Hood provided school, Rothwell; new cloak-rooms, 
&c. (builder, joiner, plumber, painter) at Jump provided 
school, Wombwell. Deposit 14 in each case. Mr. J. 
Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Watrs.—For erection of new north aisle, St. Paul’s 
Church, Sketty, Swansea. Deposit 572 Mr. Glendinning 
Moxham, architect, 39 Castle Street, Swansea. 
Wates.—Nov. 4.—For renovating and altering houses 
on Newfoundland Terrace and Watkins Court, Merthyr 
Tydfil. Mr.C. M. Davies, High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 


Wates:—Nov. 4.—For building additional schoolroom, 
new galleries and reseating, also decorating Bethesda 
Presbyterian chapel, Ebbw Vale, Mon. Mr. H. Batten, 
Dalmeny House, Ebbw Vale. 

Wates.—Nov. 6.—For erection of Government offices at 
Bangor. Deposit 17 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Wa tes.—Nov. 6.—For erection of the Bethlehem Welsh 
Congregational church, Eyre Street, Splotlands, Cardiff. 
Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner & Co., 
architects, Tredegar Estate Offices, 14 Pearl Street, Roath. 

Wates.—Nov. 6.—For partly rebuilding, altering and 
renovating the Labour Club and Institute, Lake Street. 
Messrs. Lewis & Morgan, architects and surveyors, Market 
Street, Pontypridd, and 55 Dunraven Street, Tonypandy. 

Wates.—Nov. 7.—For carrying-out alterations and addi- 
tions to the Holton Road Council schools, Barry. Deposit 
2/2. 2s. Mr. G. A. Birkenhead, architect, Caledonian: Cham- 
bers, St. Mary Street, Cardiff, and 21 Park Avenue, Barry. 

Wates.—Nov. 11.—For erection of schools at Tallistown, 
Cwm, Ebbw Vale, together with caretaker’s house, boundary 
walls and other works. Deposit 3/. 3s. Messrs. Henry 
Walters & Stanley Hutchins, joint architects. 

. Waces.—Nov. 13.—For carrying-out foundations for the 
proposed temporary school at Caerau, and also erection of 
permanent offices and playsheds, for the Glamorgan County 
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Wa tes.—Nov. 14.—For construction of new stabling and 
latrines, &c., at the County hotel, Ebbw Vale. Mr. Hy. 
Waters, architect, Market Chambers, Ebbw Vale. 


WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA.—Nov. 14.—For erection of police — 
quarters, Deposit 10/, Mr. F. Whitmore, county architect, 
Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


WimsLepon.—Nov. 15.—For the erection of a pair 
of semi-detached houses in Durham Road, Raynes 
Park. Messrs. Belfrage & Savile, architects, 27 Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 


ConsuL L. E. Duprey, who represents the United States 
in Vancouver, British Columbia, reports that at the rate 
at which timber licenses are now being taken it is estimated 
the Canadian Government will realise during the present 
year 750,000 dollars from new licenses and 500,000 dollars 
from renewals. American capitalists are leading in the 
acquirement of timber leases. A St. Paul, Minn., com- 
pany recently purchased 261,000 square miles of timber 
lands, partly on Vancouver Island, the remainder upon the 
mainland, paying about 5,000,000 dollars for the same, and 
proposes building six large sawmills at once. One American 
is said to have realised more than 1,000,000 dollars profit 
upon his holdings acquired in the last few years. The 
provincial lands are not sold, and all logs cut upon such 
lands must be manufactured within the province. The 
lands now changing hauds by sale and purchase came into 
private hands before the enactment of the law now in force. 
Each person leasing timber lands pays 150 dollars a year, 
and the leases may be renewed or continued for twenty-one 
years. When the timber is cut a royalty of 50 cents a 
thousand feet is payable. It is understood that the pro- 
vincial Government has reserved the right to raise the 
license fee or to increase the amount of the royalty when 
it seems good policy to do so. The price of logs in this 
market recently fell considerably, while wages remain at 
the high figures reached some time ago. The lumbermen 
are no longer embarrassed for cars for shipping lumber 
and shingles to the East. Taken altogether, the condition 


Council. The County Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. of the lumber industry is most prosperous. 
LIGHTNING ; eas E | 
SPRAGUE & C0) "S"cexSecrons (Glazed 
e Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


(LIMITED) 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a Large and Efficient Staff 
especially fcr Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telegrams, ‘*‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, &C. 


«“ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE -PRINTS. 


:!Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. 
R.’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO... Ltd.. 
} 13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


é _ VARIOUS COLOURS, : 
"SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced, 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced petro ctrdels 
‘HARTSHILL- BRICK AND TILE CO. LT. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. eal 


Roofing Tiles Supplied by us oy j 
er & quarter of & Co 
are as good now ag when first fixed. reat Peck 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W, | 
th, 


Telephone No, 136 Hammersmi 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


QUANTITIES, ac., LTTHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post7d..3 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


ESR TTT 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & C0., LTD, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF | 3 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


The Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, Ltd.., 


KESWICK, (CUMBERLAND), — 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive} 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET; 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Go. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., £.¢. 


Box , TUNNEL, ‘G.W. Ratmway (East End). 
CorsHam Down Quarry (Entrance from Railway. 


| BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms re 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, ae 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements, Summ 
@ried Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to. be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sonn Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 
Note.—No Connection with other ®ATH STONE FIRMS. 


a 
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— SUPPLEMENT : 


TENDERS. 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 


For enlarging boys’ grammar school. Messrs. BARROWCLIFF 
& Axtcock, architects, Loughborough. 


Mr. A. J. Martin, 
minster, S.W. 
Henson & Son 


BEDFORD. 
For drainage works at Sharnbrook (Contracts Nos. 1 and 2), 


engineer, 7 Victoria Street, West- 


295), 5x 5 


Haycock & Sons . ae 800 0 Oo 
Hodges 1.690 0 Oo BEVERLEY. 
Barker & Son 1,669 0 o| For erection of high school for girls, converting stabling 
Orton & Son. 1.0677" Of -O into caretaker’s house, &c. Mr. B. S. Jacoss, architect, 
Sharp . 1,642 47 >-0. Hull. 
Scurr, Jowett & Co. 1,636) -0+.0 Singleton £4,879 0 oO 
Kershaw : 1,635 Oo oO Potts 4,838 o o 
Wileman 1,628 0%.-0 Knowles HSrs" Jot 0 
Dobson 1,622 0m.0 Harper : 4,691 oO oO 
Orton 1,02); O80 Houlton & Son 4;63435001.0 
pall 15589 fia o Pape & Sons 4,627 4 6 
Corah & Son 5 : 1,505) sOnLa Scorrer. t 4 GISCL3560 
Moss, Coalville (accep ted ) 5 57 5h eee Foothill & Balmforth 4,576 0 0 
Sanderson . ; 4,574 15 .0 
Jackson & Son 4,568 o oO 
BARGOED. hai a tase oy Bt 
For extensions of Girls’ Council school. Mr. D. Puc Hymas. ; 4.450 es 
JONEs, county architect, Cardiff. FENWICK, Hull (accepted ) 45333055. 50 
Wi.iiAms & Sons, Bargoed, Glam (accepted) £5,347. 0 oO 
BIRSTALL. 
For street works, School Street. Mr. A. WaLkER, surveyor. 
BEESTON. Parkinson : 4287 0 0 
For levelling recreation ground, Dovecote Lane. Mr. E. A. Exley CAD eRe fo 
Busu, surveyor, Beeston, Notts. Fi. Barraclough 249 10 2 
Cox & Co. : : 7 O20ni2. 2 Kershaw . 247 0 0 
Hawley & Son Pay 7ETSA IO Cook & Son 245 10 8 
Fletcher & Son ASee tale 6 W. Barraclough . 241 7 2 
Holt é 2 380 15 6 Brook, Halifax (accepted ) 239 +I 8 
Brough & Co... 37010" 0 
Bower Bros. 369 0 O DUNSTABLE. 
Barron & Son 313 10 o| For construction of pipe sewers in George Street and 
Barry 296 16 6 Tavistock Street. 
Truswell 276 19 10 Free & Sons Abi 18 3 
Raynor Zink) 7 Jackson . 4 383 4 11 
Bardwell POs O Wilson & Co. SSHeis. 3 
KeEETcH & WAINER, ‘Nottingham (accepted) cons. O PowpriL., Luton (accepted) 280 2 6 


Telegrams, * ‘Snewin, London.’ 


B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 


SHABLE 


““GoLD MEDAL 
~ AWARDED i626 


onion Office : 


230 Pentonville Rd., King’s Cross. 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BRADFORD, 
HEAD 


OFFICES BAT 


LIVERPOOL . 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
_. EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


"0 be opti! 


eee 


for eke WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 
4 UBS ‘ D ; 


. 
SUMMER DRIED. SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER 


caus only of the Bary, Steet 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACK HILL, HATTON, GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 


Telephone 274 Holborn, 


WATER PAINT 


Has been before the trade some years, 


and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits. 


USED THROUGHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


’ 
COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, > 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 
and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 


ee 
LONDON DEPOTS: 
C.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L&SWR., NINE ELMS sw, 
132 GROSVENOR Ro, PIMLICO. 
MANCHESTER. 
TRAFFORD: RAR K « 


USE. 
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FRIERN BARNET. HULL. ) 
For erection of Council school at Holy Park. Mr. H.G. | For erection of science buildings at Hymers College. Mr.) 
CROTHALL, architect. J. Burson, architect, 23 Parliament Street, Hull, 
Tesh & Co. : . . . . 85, 935%),0 210 Quantities by Mr. Jou Watson, Hull. 
Mattock & Parsons. . . . 55575 9 O Sprakes & Sons . ; ; - 45,560 0 o| 
Johnson & Co... . . . . - 5,499 0 90 Jackson & Son. : : : 4,242) -8 4 
Renshaw. . . . . - - 5497 90 0 Tinbell, Son & Greenwood . . ~ fe 5105. oa 
, Fryer & Co.. : . . . : - 5473 2 O Greenwood : , : : ; «5093 (Giies 
Harris & Co. : . . . . - 5,425 0 0 J. Houlton & Son , : : : - 15,075 Oe 
Gough & Co. . . . . . 1 75:372 0 0 G. Houlton & Son ; : = ‘ - :5;039 “Onma 
Johnson & Son . : : ; : Pe hic 7 Ke on oo) Goates . i g f , : - xe 4,909 OmmD 
Treasure & Son . j : , : 5, 290 200 LO Arnold & Son : ‘ . . » 4,992 0 0 
Lawrence & Son . : ¢ , ‘ ea hel 20 tO Lison & Son ‘ : : : . - 4,990 0 o 
Rowley Bros. ; 5 ; A ; i 5,004) 70 5-0 Fenwick ; ; ; Q . 4,880 ome 
Fairhead & Son .. . . . . - 5,024 0 0O Harper, Hull (accepted) : ; : . 4,847 15 a 
Knight & Son ; : 3 4,050. 0-720 | 
Matrock Bros. (7 ecommended) : , oid COO Oso LLANDRINDOD WELLS. | 
For additions and alterations to the Gwalia hotel. Mr. A. 
GILLINGHAM (KENT). Swasu, architect, Newport,’ Mon. | 
For erection of three cottages. Bounds. Medecine oe 641 0 oO 
Osborne . : 4 : ; P > . £698 16 o Charles. : . . . : . 8,549 9 oO 
Candler . : 4 s “ F x 670 oOo Edwards 5 : : 5 = “ v8 y500 O ° 
Phillips . : : : : “ : 2 5 Q5: sO, Moon . . . . . . . . 8,420 0 4 
Kemp Bros. . 2 ; se OC) Smith 5 5 : C “ . :> 8,262°50 mo 
SEAGER, Sittingbourne (accepted) : é NAG SO MOL LO Davies . . . . . . . . 8,250 “ORS 
Davies & Son : 5 : : : . 8,150 Om 
HAMPTON. Treasure & Son . , ; : : . 8710-08 
For extensions to the Grammar school. Mr. H. G. Cror- Jenkins é : : ; ; : . 8,047 0 0 
HALL, architect, Guildhall, Westminster. Hayes . ; ‘ ; : ; : . 8,037. Ommo 
Appleby & Son . ; : é : coe 272. 01-6 Bond . : : . : : : -.- 7,961: (op 
Bollom. : , : , 5 ; G88 5ue0r 0 Nicholas : ; , 4 : : . 7,914 <O7mp 
Barker & Co. ; ; ; é ‘ » B777- 20 =O Dallow & Son. ; 4 : ; . 7,876 Oump 
Messom & Co... : ; , : sik PAB OneeO Bickerton’ . ; ; ; : - 7,846 [Ome 
Minter . : ; : : : ; Pe ow Aly eee CYR es Hughes & Stirling : « 95,3008 Ommp 
Dickens ; : : : ; ‘ 455,700) 0200 BrRoMAGE & Evans, Worcester (accepted) |. 7,250 “Osmo 
Johnson & Co. . : 3 : : «05s 04 2 0 0 
Renshaw . : : ; 3 : 3 HSO5- 70 Oro LONDON. 
Hawkins & Co. . ; ; , 3 . 5,550 0 o| For construction of brick sewer in Carey Street. 
Fassnidge & Son. : 4 ; ; SAB SS OLtO Muirhead & Co... ‘ ee 4 . £298 10 0 
Hanson 4 : - : : ‘ USS Ah 7a508 0 Killingback & Co. . F ; : : . 249 Guo 
Chessum & Son . : : 3 ; oR 207410" 50 Paterson . ; : : : : . 246° “OFmO 
Dorey & Co. : : ; StS 250n1050 Mowlem & eo ; : : 5 5 .~ 180° Oo 
Knight & Son (* Coonan : ; RET OOPAR AG Ewart (recommended) . F : : oo. 115) Om 


The ‘*MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOGKS AND GEILING SLAB 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material, 
Full Particulars sent on Application. 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, ‘STOURBRIDG! 


FOR ALL CLIMATE 
WILLESDEN : Al ER bebe 
ROT-PROOF. _ INSECT-PRO 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. Also for’ Damp Walls. 
Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent substitute for 


kable, flexible, and stand tremes of z ; : 2 
plies) sien ao mate me Aaa Sse eye substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &c. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W, Established 18: 


~ HOT WATER HEATING. — 
. HORNET ” Rapid Circulation Syster 


(REGISTERED). A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER HEATI 
PERFECT REMEDY FOR ‘DEFECTIVE AND SLUGGISH APPARA TUS. Al 


E. OLDROYD & co., ‘LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, "LEED 


eee 


For eres: oe. Advertisers, see . ‘page Ke a 


A wire-wove opaque roofing, a non-conductor, and cheap and excel 


x 


= 
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LONDON—continued, MAYFORD. 

For erection of first portion of the Bow tramways car-shed. : . 

Holloway . > : : : ; . £30,300 0 o | For sanitary works at Mayford Industrial school (L.C.C.). 
Lawrance & Son 4 : : Hihz9°584).01 0 Mills & Son . : : ; : : y21;9002,15° 9 
Foster & Dicksee : 4 ; ; . 28,983 0 0 Pain & Son : : ‘ ; a5 ,0350 10-20 
Kirk & Randell . ; ; ¥ : . 28,9640 0 Wallis & Bennett . : . : Hs53p° 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . . .  . 28921 0 of Jenmings,Ltd .  . . . + «+ 15478 © 0 
Mowlem & Co. . f ; g } . 28,800 0 0 Ricks with R. Cushion : : : =4 1,447,900 
Lovatt MCS. ea nas. 28 VaR 266. 0° 0 |» rowley, & Coy. ): Scr wr leu pee ae meen S704 02 'O 
McCormick & Sons . . . . . 27,300 0 of Harding&Son . . .  .  « , 1,296 12 6 
Holland & Hannen . F ; 5 . 27,260 0 0 BEATTIE, 8 Lower Grosvenor Place (accepted) 1,294 0 0 
Holloway Bros. (London) . : : . 27,164 0 0 Architect’s estimate. : : é SEAeZOO 0.0 
Kerridge & Shaw : : : : 420,070.00 0 

. Carmichael : : : ; : 2G. nOe Ono 
Leslie& Co . ; 2 : : N20, 550". 00 0 PONTNEWYDD. 

Works committee. . * + + 25,512 © ©] For construction of cesspit and filtering tank, &c. Mr. 
F. & H. F. Higgs . . . . » 25,414 0 0 GEORGE JONES, surveyor, Pontnewydd. 
Wall, Ltd. (recommended) . : ; me vicleg ect Dyson, Parfitt & Co... é ; ; SEonororo 

For enlargement in the neighbourhood of Amwell Marsh Parfitt . ’ ‘ F ; ' } ee LO ake: 

and Amwell Hill (New River) pumping station. PouLtton & Wuitine, Pontnewydd (accepted). 197 10 oO 
McAlpine & Son . ; . ; : dts 4AFE EOL O 
Mowlem & Co. . Z s 5 ; Oe 4 vy Hes Xe) 
Hay & Co. . : : : 5 ; oe Syl Zou 7 LO 
Aird & Sons. : : 6 : Se Re roy nk Crate) RAV Ae SMES 
Docwra & Son. : : ‘ : . 4,798 8 6/ For installation of low-pressure hot-water system at parish 
Manders (recommended) i ! Coa sAziatO. 2 church. 

For the erection of sorting office at Holloway. Davis & Co. . . . ‘ . . . 4257.10 0 
Allen & Sons. : ; : ‘ 965,250. 0. 0 Grundy . . . . : . . - 257 0 0 
Ansell . : é Z : : : . ¥2,662 07 0 Marriage & Co. ; : 3 ; iene ane ae. 
Smith & Sons. é , d : RS ECO OO TampLin & MaxovskI, Reigate (accepted) 7A OE. O 
Dolman & Mathews . ; : : 14357379 0 | 
Patman & Fotheringham . : ; SAGs OL °0 
McCormick & Sons ©. ; : : Seen Oz OO SAFFRON WALDEN. 

Willmott & Sons : ; ; : . 2,450 0 o| For demolition of old and erection of new stores in High 
Dearing & Son . : ' ; ; e400 +0. O Street. Mr. F. P. Trepess, architect, Warwick. 

Chessum & Sons : : ‘ , EZ, OS e600 Staines ; : : : : : . 41,980 0 oO 
Christie : ; A ‘ : ; bee 27303. 0.'.0 Saunders & Sons ; 5 : wato54 5 Oet" 
Galbraith Bros. . : : : - 3c 0; O Newberry . ; p A : , HF OsOn OFC 
Coles . 2 : : : : : me. 253, 0.  O Cristerson . é ’ F : . eet OO 
Foster . : : : : ; : wea sss ee O 2O Hunt & Son : : : : : eet OG7H O8.-O 
Behrend ? : : : ; 3 Meme 751010 Bloxham . E ; ; : : el;O7 70-20 
Perry Bros. : : A t ‘ MezO7 1) OO Lindfield & Son . : : ; ; 6 21,008" .0:-:0 
J. & W. DRAKE (accepted) . ; : we Baty /2 Ro nme) FINCHER & Co., Stratford-on-Avon (accepted) 1,575 0 oO 


—— 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


fl pp East Greenwich, 
lg; London, S.E. 


YG 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DIcK’s PATENTS) 


' 


BEN NCTURERS RUANPTON STAFFORDSHIRE: 
———— === Os ee ae 


Wu DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, Lo 


voramn. TOTTENHAM. N. 
JOIN ERY or every oescripti 
MOULDINGS aw otsicn 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SOUTHGATE. TRIN G—continued, 
For erection of Council school at Hazelwood Lane. Mr. \ : Rint ; t O 
H. G. CrorHALt, architect, Guildhall, Westminster, 5.W. fences 3 ‘ ih Sy oe ies ‘ Pere! 3 F 
Mattock & Parsons. : : . 493575: 01.0 Edwards & Co. . ; , ; : . 3,032 16-7 
Leslie & Co. f j ‘ = : OMA TO PO Powdrill i ; i 4 : { . 2,993 13 0 
Renshaw . : , ; : - . 8,989 0 oO Dean & Co. . - 4. 2,901 Bh 35 
Fryer & Co. : ’ ’ : : - 8,847 0 0 Honour & Son, Tring (accepted ). ‘ | 2788s Cane 
Johnson & Co... s : : : 5 0092". 0N 70 Buckley ; } . - 25797 12 10 
Gough & Co. ; 5 : ; ; oO 701) LOFLO 
Harris & Co. : ; 5 , : -? 8,450 02-0 
Fairhead & Son . 2 : ; : 0,3 28000" -O 
Treasure & Son . 5 5 ; . Ae ich ko une hele 
Lawrence &.Son . . ; ‘ : ERS TOA tONsO TWICKENHAM. 
Johnson & Son . . . . . - 7)998 © ©] For erection of secondary school for girls and technical 
Rowley Bros. . : . . ; eh IB OO ean institute at Clifden Road. Mr. H. G. CrorHa.t, archi- 
Knight & Son. : : - 7,890 0 0 tect, Guildhall, Westminster. 
Magrock Bros. (recommended) : ; 28, FyO47- 0070 Cupieenee: ‘ 4 i ; j » £14,670 626 
Appleby & Sons ; ; ; i 14,200 0 Oo 
TRING. Spencer, Santo & Co.. : } ; ¢ 14,857. ogee 
For providing, laying and jointing of about 6,500 yards of Barker & Co... . . : : » 13,077 Ome 
stoneware pipe sewers, with manholes, &c. Messrs. LeshieAc Co... . . : . - 13,875 O70 
Witicox & RAIKES, engineers, Birmingham. Messom & Co. . . . . . -. 139/55) Cae 
Williams . ; i d . ; » £4149 16-3 Bollom . . . . . . . 13,710. Ole 
Watson, jun. 3 ; ; ; ‘ 3,880 0 9 Renshaw . . : : : : - 13,666 © om 
Ford . d sea ya : : f 3 87 Ego Treasure & Son. : : ‘ 4 «13,001, 0 ag 
Fincher ¥ rs Z % s : ‘5 3,993 10 0 Martin, Wells & Co. . é s 5 133545. Olga 
Adams . . . . . . - 3722 5 4 Dickens. : 5 ; : ; 13,200. (Oem 
Osman . , 5 : ; ; ee S23 KOON OO Johnson & Co. . . Serie . . 13,185 0 Oo 
Pedrette & Co. . ; ' : ee aa girs ans Chessum & Son : . ; ose ZOO RT Olas 
Lock, Andrews & Price ‘ : : “8,409. 190 Minter . : . : . . : 12,976 0 6 
Willmott. ; ; : , 4 3,460) =O Hawkins & Co. . . . . . - 12,971 0 0 
Henson & Son . : ; ? ; 3h 500 2 Olly, Dorey & Congr. . . . . . 12,748 0 0 
Manders s : ; ; ' : 18 FOOuNo ELT Lawrence & Son . f ay 12,072 | Ona 
Green & Co. ; ; A ; : . 3,387 0 0 Knight & Son (recommended) : F A DUSS a Ones 
Woodham & Sons ; : ; 5 » 1385357 cou RO 
Parry & Co.. ; 5 : : " » oe 953500 3004 
Laney ® Johnson. ; ; : +2 -9,808 Oy. 0 
Rowe Sons. : : : ; s © 8,292" 4470 
Moran & Son j ; : ; . gp 1 GG:,52. 10 lees 
Osenton ‘ ; : ; ; : . 3,179 © o| For street works in second section of Parcmain Street. 
Willis & Powis . ‘ A 4 é Fr aG hod Bec il Mr. F. J. FrncLan, borough surveyor. 
Fey s3. : : [ : : 4 ‘8; LeOwes sO Davies, Carmarthen (accepted) . : . £498 .0 6 


56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON e.c 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE “SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. 
Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd, (8,15, Hin) 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
GOWER STREET STATION, LONDON. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns: |. | 
Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
and, Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 
iGoliery Signals * 4, 4A 
AND : 


Electric Bells 


‘supplied and Fixed, ;' 2 
Estimates, Free. -“,, & | |: 
* Distancg no object. 


WORKERS IK ALL METALS | | 
\ AKCHITECTURAL:, ECCLESIASTICAL | 


% CONSTRUCTIONAL WORK 
(\ OF ALL KINDS BY THEIR SZ Z 


OWA SKILLED has 
| : 


it 
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RN 
= x. 
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| i TT 1 Boat 
Eatin A | 1 CC 
| Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. |}} | Ut i if ‘1 


i “OODES:: LIEBER, A.3.0., 4nit EDITION. 
8 Telegraphic Agartss, “HYDRAULIO, LEDS " 


———————— 


SSS 


Telegrams, 


“i @ relepbane Hoe a os ee . i j 
Relentions, za, <8 oni i 2g fore nyse we... Lo hoe 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WALTON-ON-THAMES. WARWICK—continued. 
For erection of post office. Gas. 
Potterton : . £4,465 0 o Stott & Co. £195 15 90 
Willis . » 4.450 R000 Bailey & Co. . 164 0 oO 
Leather Ay21'78 O80 Reynolds & Co. 152 10 oO 
Gage & Sons 4,077 -O) 10 Leamington Gas Co. 149 16 I 
Tarrant AOE O10 McDonald & Hunt. 145 0 Oo 
Bulled & Co. 25997 a. OmLO Hammond ; P38 e1Ou. 0 
Higgs 3,970; 5 On50 Riley 3 132 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham ROTT nO GS Horncastle & Son ; I20 0 O 
Jones & Sons 3;963,.:0' 0 Warwick Gas Co., Warwick (accepted) 95 IO Oo 
Burges & Son 3,924 0 O Wynn go 15 6 
a= 3,850 0 Oo eon Saher Cases, G C. 
awrence 3,799 .9.0 Bailey & Co. . 20 I oO 
F. & G. Foster (accepted) 3,755 0 O Molonsta & Bunt oy: i fe) 
WANTAGE. Horncastle 28s. 0 
For brickwork abutments for bridge known as Gallows GaTHERCOLE, Leamington (accepted) 240 13 6 
Ham. Mr. J. F. Hawkins, surveyor, Reading. Chaplin . ; : 231 18 0 
Ellis ; ; ‘ . £216 7 6 Emery : : : St 15 0 
marrett . : 184 12 1 | For alterations and repairs to St. Moe Ss Uopen ‘Almahoused 
Wheeler & Co. 2 165 0.0 Saltesford. Mr. F. P. Trepsss, architect. 
Ranpatt, Abingdon (accepted) 135 OFeG Cashmore & Sons . . 4508 12 0 
For steel troughing and handrailing for bridge known as ae ; Aooe Cae 
Gallows Ham. Mr. J. F. Hawkins, surveyor, Reading. neasby & Hollis Ry oe a 
Ellis ; NS tok 6 Chaplin . ‘ 432 I0 oO 
Barrett fa or CASHMORE, Warwick (accepted ) AIS 7 O80 
BALLarD & Son, Abingdon (accepted) 1425 O180 


WARWICK. 
For providing and fixing gas mains and fittings, exterior 
painting and other repairs and alterations at the work- 
house, Warwick. Mr. F. P. Trepess, architect. 


Painting and repairs. Trueman 


WINCHESTER. 


For extension of north end of Cheriton Road, with surface- 
water drains, &c., for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Messrs. CLutron, Westminster, and Messrs. Lemon & 
BLIZARD, Southampton, surveyors. 


41,079 0 oO 
Lapworth £299 10 o| Wilcox : 950 9 7 
Dankes . ; 2618 (9. -O Hewitt & Sons 860 12 6 
Bailey & Co. . : Zine O..O Wheeler 829 10 o 
McDonald & Hunt . 230540... 0 Wort & Way G2he O10 
Thomas & Son 230") 4.0 Osman 820 0 o 
Chaplin . roo" S$" 0 Paddington . 805 0 o 
Wallsgrove 180 0 oO Coston & Co. 799 .O.,0 
Diss 179;,.9 0 Turner 700.0. 0 
GATHERCOLE, Leamington (accepted ) 178. °0;:.0.'  Doueras, Southampton (accepted) 750 OTRO 


*SYUB, [BOLIpuyAD 
427B8M 10H 84} JO Ssaonposjuy [euLsTIO oF 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


| 


T BARRETT & Co., 
/ AUSTIN: STREET - 


PAST. eS) | 


TE OF McTEAR & Co Lid: 


hee FITZROY WORKS 
S210 364 Euston R2 
I ONDON j 


BUILDERS OF THE 


” BELFAST ROOF. 


ESTIMATES #F REE: 


Telephone 327 Battersea. 


=RN EST MILNER, 


| 


Architectural Photographer, 


‘pert in Photography connected with LIGHT AND AIR, RIGHT 
_~+OF WAY, DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDARIES. &c. 


Thirty years’ experience. 
_ Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
ie Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. 
| All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 


2,600 Guineas’ 
worth for 1/6. 


Master Bunbury, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
fetches 5,000 Guineas. 


We can supply you with a beautiful 
Tinted Ink Photo, post free, forthe 
modest sum of One Shilling “and 
Sixpence. Only a limited number 
left. Send us P.O. for Is. 6d. tind 
write name and address distinétly, 
please. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, 
London. 
ener Saree See 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. D. G. SomERVILLE & Co. have secured the contract 
on their design for constructing all roofs, arches and ceil- 
ings in reinforced concrete for St. Charles College Chapel, 
Notting Hill. 

Tue new chapel for the Bedford Grammar School is 
now nearly completed, the architect being the late G. -F. 
Bodley, R.A. The whole of the stone employed is Monks 
Park, from the quarries of the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. 


A tarcE clock has just been erected in the church tower 
of Kimbolton, Hunts, by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby. It is fitted with all modern 
improvements, and is made generally to the designs of the 
late Lord Grimthorpe. 

Unper the direction of Messrs. W. O. & O. P. Milne, 
architects, 77 Chancery Lane, E.C., the “ Boyle” natural 
system of ventilation, embracing the latest patent * air- 
pump” veutilators, has been applied to the West Lynn 
schools, Norfolk. 


& Co., of Belgrave Foundry, 
installations in hand or have 
just fixed:—Shaugh Prior Church, near Plymouth; St. 
Martin’s-by-Looe, Cornwall; Coleby Church, Lincoln ; 
Redruth Technical Schools, Cornwall; Hutton Cranswick 
Church, Beverley ; Saltash Mission Hall, Plymouth ; Stoken- 
ham Church, Kingsbridge, Devon; Alfriston Church, Ber- 
wick, Sussex; Riccall Church, near Selby, Yorks; St. 
Mark’s Church, Leeds; Muker Church, Swaledale, Rich- 
mond, Yorks; and Aberford Church, near Leeds. 


Messrs. J. LoncBortom 
Leeds, have the following 


Tue judges in the competition for the best tar-spreading 
machine and the best preparation of tar for road pur- 
poses have awarded the first prize for the best tar-spreading 
machine to Thomas Aitken, County Buildings, Cupar-Fife, 
for ‘Aitken’s Pneumatic Tar Sprayer,” and the second 
prize to Tarspra, Ltd., of 20 Victoria Street, London, S.W., 
for their ‘“ 7oo0-gallon Thornycroft ‘Tarspra’ Motor Van.” 
The prize for the best preparation of tar for road purposes 
has been awarded to Messrs. R. S. Clare & Co., Ltd., of 
Liverpool, for their “ Clare’s Patent Tar Compo.” 
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ELECTRIC RADIATORS. 


Ir cheapness, artistic design and efficiency are recommenda- 
tions, then the electric radiators of the. Dowsing Radiant | 
Heat Co., Ltd., are sure of success. In the first place, the 
metal radiator is produced in a great variety of styles. It 
can be obtained of a square or rectangular type in wrought- 
iron with copper, or coppered allover, in a fan-shaped | 
form, or in a style allied to Adam’s, Chippendale or Sheraton | 
work, or of a modern French type. It can also be pro- 
cured in setting of Doulton’s majolica ware. The radiaiors 
are therefore adapted for business premises, offices, dining- 
rooms, drawing-rooms or boudoirs. As to price, one can 
be obtained with two heat lamps as low as 1. 17s. 6d, 
and four lamps can be obtained for 2/, 15s. Handsome 
fan-shaped radiators in copper and brass can be pur- 
chased for 5 guineas and 6/. 1os. Some have the advantage 
of portability, and they can therefore be placed in different _ 
parts of a room according to circumstances. The radiators 
have been adopted in Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle, | 
the Royal Yacht, in Government offices, in municipal offices, 
asylums, theatres, banks. But perhaps the best testimony | 
to their utility is derived from their purchase by various 
electric supply companies and electric lighting companies. 
They can ‘be employed not only in interiors but out of doors, | 
and they are quite safe in gunpowder rooms. There is no 
waste with them, and no smoke, dust or contamination of 
air. 


Tue Perth Town Council have had a conference with 
Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., the assessor, in connection 
with the new City Hall, as to the conditions under which 
the competition for the plans of the new hall will take 
place. It has been decided that the first prize plan is to 
secure the building of the hall, but no premium will be » 
paid to the author. Premiums of 50/, 30/. and 2o/. will 
be awarded to the architects whose plans are placed second, 
third and fourth respectively. The entire square is in- 
cluded, and the situation of the new hall is left to the 
architects. Seating accommodation is to be provided for 
2,000 people, so that the hall when crowded will hold con- 
siderably over that number. The plans must be lodged 
with the town clerk not later than February 1, 1908. 


SAMUEL 
ELLIOT 
and SONS, Ltd. 


SAMUEL ELLIOTT THE ORICINAL MANUFACTURER, 
ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS ACO. 


Telephone: 7 Telegrams: ; 
408 READING. “SAMUEL ELLIOTT, CAVERSHAM. 
' HIGH-CLASS 
. CONTRACTORS 
: MANUFACTURERS 


Write for Catalogues. | 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWS WAINSCOT SCREEN. - 
RECENTLY EXECUTED FOR SHERBORNE ABBEY. 


t pf a BA 


*< ONLY ADDRESS— 


CAVERSHAM, READING. 


tl 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, STRAND, W.C.— 
ENTRANCE LOBBY—MARBLE STAIRCASE—LAVATORY—UPPER LAND- 
ING-GENERAL OFFICE—THE BOARD-ROOM. 


BOROUGH OF BIRKENHEAD CENTRAL PUBLIC LIRRARY. 


ee ——— 
i SS 


DOULTING STONE. 


A sMALL residence called ‘‘ Stileman’s Copse,” at Munstead, 
near Godalming, for Mr. E. P. Arnold, has been completed 
from designs by Sir Chas. Nicholson, Bart., and Mr. H. C. 
Corlette, architects. The principal features are two canted 
bay windows on the south front going the whole height of 
the building, with the main cornice breaking round “and a 
projecting porch on the north front. The wails are of local 
stone with brick backing, and the window dressings, 
cornice, &c., are ot Doulting stone supplied from the 
| Chelynch beds by the Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Com- 
‘pany, Ltd. Messrs. Nicholson & Corlette are ‘also carrying 
out the rebuilding of St. Martin’s Church, Epsom, now .in 
course of erection by Messrs. Benfield & Loxley, of Oxford. 
“The cost when completed will be about 15,000/, and 
Doulting stone supplied from their Chelynch beds by the 
‘Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Company, Ltd., is being used 
‘for the dressings, traceries, &c., with walls of rubble 
masonry. The church is vaulted throughout and is being 
built on the site of the old one. 


|. 
] 


PRESERVATION OF WOOD. 


| Timper, like all organic substances, is liable to decay. But 
- fortunately science has been able to find remedies. If the 
Egyptians were able to preserve animal substances for two 
‘orthree thousand years, it seems a comparatively more 
simple task to act upon the fibres of timber. Messrs. 
C. A. Peters, Ltd., are not satisfied with simply describing 
| their preservative which is known under the title of 
“Carbolineum Avenarius.” They tried experiments several 
“Years ago, and they have taken the precaution to have 
specimens signed and sealed by officials in Germany. One 


is a piece of fencing which has been preserved for twenty- 
five years, another for ten years, a third fourteen years 
and so on. In contrast with these, specimens of un- 
treated timber are also shown. Vine posts, which were 


pointed, have retained their sharpness for over twenty - 


years. All this is not magic. It is simply an applica- 
tion of science which acts upon the parts lable to 
decay, and which is also fatal to insect enemies of timber. 
Wood-paving blocks have likewise been subjected to the 
process; and among the London streets where they have 
been laid down are Northumberland Avenue, Whitehall, 
Duncannon Street, Endell Street and Harley Street. The 
preservative is applicable to all classes of timber required 
in construction, as well as sleepers, telegraph poles, signal 
posts, gates, fencing, bridges, piers, &c. There is a special 
preservative called Sotor which is adapted for timber which 
is liable to the destructive attacks of the sea-worm, and the 
prism anti-oxide is effectual against the rusting of metals. 


Messrs. Hampton & Sons, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 
on Tuesday offered for sale a newly-erected block of build- 
ings known as Queen Anne’s Chambers, situated between 
Victoria Street and St. James’s Park. The vroperty has 
frontages to Broadway, Tothill Street and Dean Farrar 
Street, and a superficial area of about 35,000 feet. The 
accommodation comprises over 570 rooms, with eight 
shops; the actual and estimated rentals amount to 25,000/. 
per annum, and the property is held by lease from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for a term of 999 years from 
Christmas 1898, at a ground-rent of 2,687/. 14s. 1od. per 
annum. Mr. W. Roland Peck, who occupied the rostrum, 
suggested 150,000/. as a start. The first bid was 130,000/., 
and by six advances 143,000/. was reached, at which a sale 
was declared. 

At the next meeting of the Derby Town Council the 
special drainage committee will, it is understood, ask for a 
grant of 25,o00/. in order to complete the new sewerage 
works. The cost so far has amounted to about 350,000/. 


The extra cost is for additional filter tanks at the Spondon . 


outfall works, the eighteen already fixed having proved 
insufficient. 


>>>» ~S 
4] our STOCKS CONSIST OF 


15.000 TONS IN 


Y BRITISH STANDARD 
SECTIONS OF 


BRIGHTON LECTRICITY WORKS. 
Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 


Brown & Co., Edinburgh. 
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VARIETIES. 


Ir is announced that Mr. J. B: Duckworth, of the firm of 
Muir, Duckworth & Co., has joined the Head Office Board 
of the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company. 


A new theatre is to be built in Dundee in the vicinity 
of Murraygate. A site has been secured by Mr. R. A. P. 
Williams, the manager of the Gaiety Theatre, Dundee. 
Accommodation will be provided for 3,000 persons. 

Ar a public sale at Rochdale last week a row of nine 
houses in Lomax Street, Rochdale, was sold for 50/. After 
meeting all charges against the property there remained 
over 22/. a year. 

Tue City Council of Vienna has voted 1,250,000/. for the 
extension of the municipal gasworks. The work will be 
spread over seven years, and it includes very large additions 
to the existing gasworks and the erection of entirely new 
plant in 1911, when the remaining contracts of the British 
company known as the Imperial and Continental Gas 
Association will expire. 

Miss. JEKYLE, ‘the authoress of “ Old West Surrey,” has 
placed her collection of old cottage furniture, ironwork and 
objects of domestic antiquity at the disposal of the Council 
of the Surrey Archzeological Society. There is probably 
no-collection in England of equal value in its kind. The 
Council have accepted the gift, and there only now remains 
the. provision of means to enable it to be shown to the 
public, either at the Society’s museum, Castle Arch, Guild- 
ford, or elsewhere. 

AFTER deliberations extending over nine years, and 
much delay in consequence of legal difficulties, Evesham 
appears likely soon to secure a public hall more suitable to 
the requirements than the existing buildings. Ata special 
meeting of the Town Council on Tuesday it was agreed 
that application should be made for sanction to borrow a 
sum not exceeding 8,ooo/ for the alteration and enlarge- 
ment of the public library and institute buildings. 


At the sitting of the Alloa Dean of Guild Court, Dean of 
Guild Wilson, who presided, in submitting a statement 
regarding the business of the Court for the past year, said the 
estimated value of the dwelling-house property was 6,463/., 
as against 10,227/. in the previous year; while the average 
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Ornamental Glass 


of unusual Brilliancy 
and Character. 


MOST EFFECTIVE for 
GLAZING in 


m<m O-=| 


Windows 

Door Panels 
Interior Partitions 
Window Enclosures 
Screens 

Leaded Lights 
Skylights, &c., &c 
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“An entirely new type of Obscure Glass. A decided departure from 
the common sameness of the ordinary figured rolled patterns.” 
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for the last five years was 14,8252. The estimated value - 
works and shops was 5,0774, as compared with 3,428/. last 
year, the average for the last five years being 11,090/. 
DurinG a discussion at a meeting of the Swanage | 
District Council respecting the repairing of a pavement, it. 
was stated that one of the stones recalled the time of Judge 
Jeffreys and the Bloody Assize, several of the condemned 
prisoners having been hanged on the gallows from the stone, 
which had been taken from its original position and placed | 
in the pavement about fifty years ago. The Council agreed 


| 


to hand it over to a local gentleman who desired to restore | 
the stone as near as possible to its original position, so that 
it might be preserved as a memorial. | 


Tue plans and specifications for the construction of the 
embankments, discharge culvert' and other works in con- 
nection with the raising of the level of Loch Arklet are now 
in an advanced state of preparation. The water committee 
recommend that Mr. George H. Hill, C.E., Manchester, who 
was consulting engineer in connection with the preparation 
of the Parliamentary plans, be appointed to consult with | 
Mr. J. R. Sutherland, the water engineer, in regard to the 
carrying out of the works. 


THE report of the sanitary committee of Pollokshaws 
Town Council, who were inquiring into-various phases of 
housing in the burgh, has just been issued. The committee 
state that there is no such scarcity in the class of work-_ 
men’s houses as to demand that the Town Council should 
embark upon a housing scheme. It is also the opinion of 
the committee that it is not the proper policy of the Town | 
Council to build inferior houses to be let at rents. which 
would attract the lowest class of occupiers. The policy of 
the Town Council should rather be to encourage the build-— 
ing of a fair class of workmen’s houses, and at the same 
time to use pressure to close uninhabitable dwellings. | : 

Mr. Witson Fox’s report to the Board of Trade on con- 
ciliation boards has been issued. It shows that 194 con- © 
ciliation boards and committees, affecting more than a> 
million and a quarter of workpeople, are in existence, and — 
that friendly discussion at meetings of these bodies, which © 
represent employers and employed, is nowa very generally © 
recognised method of settling wages and other matters in 
dispute in most of the principal trades of the United 


Phoenix Patent Connectio 


oe CAND? ue ‘a 
WOOD FRAMING SYSTEI 


are the Cheapest and most Durable 
‘for Industrial and Agricultural 
Sheds, Pavilions, Bungalows, Rail-— 
way and MHxhibition Buildings, 
— Telegraph Poles and Supports. — - 


| Write for full particulars and estimates to 


MURRAY, LOTZ & CO., 
102 FENCHURCH STREE’ 
LONDON, E.C. 

Telegrams—* OVERARCHED, LONDON.” __ 


' British Representatives of C. W. HUNT & CO., Né 
| York; and J. POHLIG, Cologne. _ 


| First-class patent Factory Railways, Electr 
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SUPPLIED IN TINTS. ' 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES— 


An.Obscure Ornamental 
Glass, which does not 
lessen the light. 


Brilliant Daytime and 
at Night. 


S 


sp) With Improved Liting Draught 

I)[= — and Double Exhaust. — 

a ‘Farther particule on een amine tc 
E. G. WRIGHT, 


Ventilating and Sanitary Specialist ar 
Chimney Expert, j 


Guildford, Surrey: 
“Mention this Journal. _ ee 


3. Shows a splendid design 
when viewed from either 
side. 


4, All the » surfaces are 
smooth, therefore does not 
& collect any dust or dirt. 
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“ingdom. The value of boards as a means of preventing 
soppages of work is shown by the fact that in the majority 
f cases the rules provide that no suspension of work shall 
e brought about by either party until the question in 
jspute has been considered by the Board. Of 7,248 cases 
sttled by conciliation boards in the last ten years only 
inety-one, or I per cent., were preceded by stoppage of 
ork. The most important boards settle a deadlock by 
ference to arbitration. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


He electric-lighting committee of Edinburgh Town 
ouncil recommend the Council to supply current to the 
rtheoming Scottish National Exhibition at a charge of 2d. 
a unit, with a minimum charge of 1,g900/. It was esti- 
ated that 328,000 units would be required both for power 
id lighting, and this is calculated to be equal to a charge 
‘between 2,000/. and 3,000/. In connection with the 
chibition the electric-light mains will be extended from 
orgie and Murrayfield to Saughton. 

Coronet Druitt, of the Board of Trade, in his report on 
e Bradford tramway accident last August, when a car ran 
ywn a steep decline and fourteen persons were injured, 
ys it was found an axle was broken, but had the slipper 
take been more fully applied before the car came to the 
eepest part of the decline, no runaway would have 
curred through the axle breaking. What is required, he 
ys, for cars on steep gradients is a mechanical slipper 
‘ake that can be applied practically instantaneously, as 
ice a car gets out of control on a steep gradient, it is 
ipossible to stop it with the brakes at present in ordinary 
ie. 


Tue Union of German Electrical Industries have dis- 
issed the advisability of reducing prices in consequence of 
efallin copper. It was asserted, however, that in spite 
the position of copper, there was still less margin of 
ofit than was the case a few years ago, and that therefore 
2 advanced prices must be maintained. Regarding raw 
aterial it was stated that it was only in copper, which had 
ne up about 100 per cent. since 1904, that any reducticn 
8 occurred, whilst wages and coal still show a decided 
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tendency to rise. The advances which have had to be made 
in selling prizes'from time to time ‘were’ said to have been 
considerably less than sufficient to cover the extra works 
cost, so that the reduction in copper is merely to be regarded 
as a factor in favour of the electrical companies and not in 
favour of their customers. It was also stated that the 
works were busy and had plenty of orders on the books. 


A ParLIAMENTARY return published on Friday gives the 
numbers of persons killed and injured by the “live” rail 
on railways in the years 1904, 1905 and 1906, and in the 
first eight months of 1907. During the whole period 
16 persons have been killed and 71 injured. Of those 
killed 4 were railway servants and 12 trespassers on the 
lines. The injured included 4o railway servants, I pas- 
senger, 5 persons on business and 25 trespassers. The 
total figures for the respective years were :—1904, 8 killed, 
20 injured; 1905, 2 killed, 18 injured; 1906, 4 killed, 
21 injured; first eight months of 1907, 2 killed, 12 injured. 
The largest proportion of casualties occurred on the North- 
Eastern Railway, where 8 persons have been killed and 
28 injured. The Lancashire and Yorkshire had 5 killed 
and 19 injured. 


Tue Dundee electricity committee have had under con- 
sideration the allocation of contracts for the plant and 
equipment of the new generating station to be erected at 
Carolina Port. The engineer recommended acceptance of 
the tender of Messrs. Willans & Robinson, Rugby, amount- 
ing to 18,676/. 16s. 6d. for the complete generating plant, 
including condenser, and that of Messrs. Babcock & Wilcox, 
amounting to 14,935/., for the boilers, &c. ; and further, that 
the same firm’s tender of 2,125/. for brickwork settings for 
boilers and economisers be accepted. In view of the im- 
portance of the matter it was remitted to the convener and 
Mr. Nairn, along with the engineer, to visit Glasgow and 
other places for the purpose of seeing certain types of 
turbo-alternators aud boilers in operation before coming to 
a decision. The steam generating plant of the new station 
consists of four Babcock & Wilcox boilers, economisers, coal 
handling plant, bunkers, railway sidings, waggon pipe con- 
veyers, mechanical stokers, &c. The electrical generating 
machinery to be installed consists of two 2,000 k.w. 
(3,000 h -p.) turbo-alternators of the horizontal type. 
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REFILLING TRENCHES IN STREETS.* 


It is pleasing to note that recent issues of engineering 
periodicals have devoted prominent space to this matter, 
which is both one of the most important and one of the most 
generally neglected matters that municipal officials and 
contractors have to meet in connection with street work. 
One of the articles referred to quotes from specifications 
of the West Park Commissioners of Chicago, which are 
incorporated in permits granted for making excavations in 
streets to reach underground service pipes. From the 
quotation the following extract is of special interest :— 
“All material excavated from any trench under paved 


roadways must be removed from the boulevard; said trench | 


being refilled with clean cinders, sand, gravel or crushed 
stone, placed in layers not exceeding 6 inches in depth, 
thoroughly compacted with heavy hand rammers, using the 
necessary amount of water to complete perfect consolida- 
tion of the back filling.” 

This specification is certainly on the safe side, but for 
general use in many, if not most cases, it seems to the 
writer unnecessarily severe and expensive in the require- 
‘ment that all material excavated from any trench must be 
removed from the street and replaced by cinders, sand, 
gravel, crushed stone, &c. 

In the case of West Chicago Park boulevards such a 
general stipulation may be justified by either :-— 

(a) The importance of not littering the boulevards any 
more than absolutely necessary and of maintaining their 
fine appearance as constantly as possible, or 

(6) The knowledge, if it is a fact, that the subsoil under- 
lying this section of Chicago is of a character which, after 
once being disturbed, is unsuitable for backfilling of 
trenches. Whatever may be the reason and justification 
for such aclaim by the Chicago West Park Commission 
(and I assume it is justified there), this should not be set 
out as a generally suitable provision and for all cities and 
all classes of subsoil. I do not want to be understood as 
advocating the withdrawal of one iota of the greatest 
precaution and care in this important matter of backfilling 


* A paper by Georgé C. Warren, read before the Detroit Con- 
vention of the American Society of Municipal Improvements. 
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trenches, carelessness in which is costing an aggregat 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually in damag 
pavement and vehicles. On the contrary, my purpose 
endeavour to point out the importance of the matter, ar 
suggest practicable, general requirements for overcor 
the difficulty in the most economical way as to / 
particular case. 

With a quarter of a century of experience in gs; 
paving throughout the United States and Canada, I bel 
I have met the matter:of backfilling of trenches in a 
all of its possible phases, and I appreciate that it is a1 
difficult matter to: draft a specification which will 
(a) efficient results and (6) a basis of payment for the y 
which will insure the greatest practicable economy to 
city and fairness to the contractor. 

The greatest difficulty arises from the fact that 
method of treatment and its cost vary very widely with 
character of subsoil, which often varies very greatly wi 
the limits of one sewer or water cr gas main trench; 
often cannot be foreseen and often varies with the wea 
conditions (wet or dry) which happen to prevail. 

Before attempting to offer a solution I will mentic 
few instances which have come to my notice. There 
popular notion that trenches should be allowed to settle 
a year before paving and that then the work is safe. 
is not only a fallacy which breeds carelessness in ¢ 
where it is thought no pavement will be laid in a yee 
more, but it is impracticable to defer paving until a yea 
more after all mains and house connections are made, 
equally impracticable to avoid cutting into pavement 
installation of and repairs to service pipes, although 
latter can be guarded against by the exercise of reason 
precaution much more than is generally done. 

We all know that by careless or indifferent backfil 
of trenches unpaved streets are often rendered danger 
and nearly impassable for years. I remember about fifi 
years ago an instance in one of our older cities, where 
asphalte pavement was being laid, replacing an old col 
pavement. The cobbles and a few inches of the underh 
earth necessary to provide the sub-grade were remo\ 
the sub-grade rolled with a steam-roller and a conc 
foundation laid. While the concrete was “ setting” tl 
had been a good deal of rain, and at one point in the st 
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the concrete settled and developed a hole, into which a hoe 
handle was inserted the full length without finding ithe 
bottom of the hole. 


which had been laid twenty-five years before, and doubtless 
backfilled in what is still the quite generally customary way 
of merely throwing the earth loosely back into the trench. 
Tn this case a crust or arch of solid earth had become 
formed, which did not develop the hollow below until the 
excavation for the new pavement removed a part of this 
crust, and the rains caused the balance of the crust in one 
spot to fall into the hole. In another instance no trouble 
developed in the construction of an asphalte pavement laid 
on concrete foundation, but three years later a horse’s hoof 
broke through the surface of the pavement and he broke 
his leg. Here examination revealed a hole 6 feet deep, 
which it took fifty loads of earth to fill, over a sewer trench 
ten years old. 

It is very common for a pavement to settle a year or 
more after it is laid along the line of a sewer trench filled 
several years before the pavement, where no trouble 
developed during the rolling and laying of the pavement. 
It is still more common to find almost: insurmountable 
difficulty from settlement of old trenches while the paving 
work is in progress. 

So much for the theory that, however carelessly a trench 
or fill is made, it will settle itself within a year. On the 
other hand, I have never known of a case where trouble 
has followed from the settlement of sewer or service-pipe 
trenches made immediately before the laying of the pave- 
ment where I had supervision of the backfilling, even with 
very treacherous soil conditions. I would far rather take 
my chances on the guarantee of a pavement Jaid immediately 
after a sewer trench, the filling of which I could control, 
than five years after the laying of a sewer, the trench of 
which was filled with the generally customary carelessness 
‘and usual view to the least possible cost only. 

About two years ago | was going over a street about two 
| miles long in the Middle West, for the paving of which bids 
' were about to be received. A sewer, the trench of which 

was from 15 to 20 feet deep to a clay soil, was being built, 
‘using an excavating machine which backfilled without 
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tamping. On account of the looseness of the fill the level 
of the roadway over the trench was being raised about 
18 inches, sloping to nothing near the edge of the road. An 
inspector was standing over the work, and I asked him to 
show me the specifications. They clearly provided for 
“thorough tamping of the trench in courses, not more than 
6 inches.” On calling the inspector’s attention to the pro- 
vision he first claimed that it only referred to paved streets. 
I showed clearly that this was not the case, and explained 
that my interest in the matter was as a bidder and possible 
contractor for the pavement to follow, and received the 
following retort :—‘‘ You don’t shuppose Misther Murphy 
(naming the contractor) is going to fill the sewer for youse!” 
The outlet of the same sewer passed through a paved street, 
which I. found was actually being filled, without any tamping 
whatever,with tipcarts loaded from the excavation by buckets 
and hoisting engines An appeal to the engineer brought 
a promise to investigate any continuation of the trouble, and 
further inquiry brought out the explanation why this provision 
of the specifications was not generally complied with—that 
contractors did not figure on doing so; that the price showed 
the. contractor. did not figure on doing so, and, so it 
would be a hardship to force him to the expense, and that 
as the pavement would not be laid for a year the trench 
would probably. be settled by that time. This is only a 
somewhat aggravated case of what happens to-day, I be- 
lieve, in fully three-fourths of the sewer-trenches which are 
being built every year. 

Now for the remedy, which is more difficult ‘han to call 
attention to the common faults. 

In case of permits to public service corporations, 
plumbers and abutting owners to cut into the streets, 
whether paved or unpaved (the former is but little more 
important than the latter) it is only necessary to stipulate 
in the permit that “the trenches shall be backfilled by such 
means as the city engineer may direct, depending on the 
character of the excavated material, in such a manner that 
all excavated material shall be replaced in the trench with- 
out raising the grade of the roadway. Flushing will only 
be permitted in cases where the subsoil is sand or gravel 
or other material from which the surplus water will readily 
drain away.” 

In criticism of this proposed requirement reference may 
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be made to the volume of the. pipe. My reply is that 
except in trunk sewers (which do not apply to the permits) 
referred to) the volume. of.the pipe is so little, in comparison, 
to the volume of the trench,,as to be insignificant, and it. is| 


well. known that, in ordinary cases, more earth can be. 


tamped into a trench than is removed from it.. There is | 
the familiar farmer’s post hole, which will take the earth 
removed from the hole and the post besides. In my judg-, 
ment the only case where the rule of “ get back all ‘the 
dirt” cannot apply is in rock excavation, in which case, the 
breaking up of the rock nearly doubles its, volume,, and the 
pieces of rock are so large that they cannot be replaced. to 
their original density. 

In the case of contract work for sewers, &c., the case is 
more difficult, in view of the necessary uncertainty of con- 
ditions to be met under ground and. consequent uncertainty 
of the most economical way to properly backfill the trench 
and consequent impracticability of the contractor accurately 
figuring in advance what the cost per linear foot will, be. 
On this account some contractors are sure to bid far too low 
to permit proper work, and others figure ° ‘safe,” with the 
probability that if they happen to receive the contract the 
price will be too much advance on the probable cost. In 


one case the city has the almost impossible task of forcing - 


the contractor to do proper work when the price is too low 
to permit it without loss. In the other case the probability 
is that the city will pay too much for the work. An effort 
should be made to avoid both evils. 


IMPERMEABLE CONCRETE. 


One of the most desired characteristics of concrete at the 
present time in connection with its physical resistance to 
the results of loading is impermeability to water. Although 
the ultimate compressive resistance of the strongest concrete 
is far below that of the best natural building stones, it is 
high enough to meet the exacting requirements of masonry 
in most engineering structures, and its lack of tensile 
resistance is effectively cured by steel reinforcement. In 
spite of the fact that its real merits, intrinsically of a high 
order, have at times been greatly exaggerated and grossly 
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overworked by ignorant and ill-judged advocates, concrete 
“is. rapidly’ ‘becoming one of the most valuable of all our 
“Structural materials for engineering purposes, if, indeed, it 
‘Has ‘not already reached that position. It is employed i in. 
ee cases where its main function is that of carrying 

lodds, but at the same time where the quality of real imper- 
“meability would add greatly to its value. This is not only 
‘true in an extended range of engineering structures, such 
as dams and aqueducts, but also in its application to 
buildings both en masse and in blocks. If concrete could be’ 
given a truly impermeable character its value would be) 
greatly enhanced and its field of usefulness would be even | 
‘more rapidly extended than at present. 

The great obstacle heretofore experienced in making | 
concrete waterproof, says the Engineering Record, has been 
its highly porous character. With the dry mixtures used 
in times past the porosity of concrete was excessive, and 
not the least of the many advantages accruing to the use of 
wet mixtures is the greater solidity or density conferred 
upon the mass. A wet mixture not only causes all portions | 
of the mass to run together in greater solidity, but it 
enables the finer materials of the aggregate to flow freely 
and thoroughly into the spaces between the coarser particles, 
thus producing a much more nearly continuous and dense 
interior mass. This means obviously a greatly reduced 
permeability to water or a much enhanced capacity to 
resist seepage through it. In fact, if the cement were ground, 
sufficiently fine to enable it and the finest parts of the sand) 
to enter freely into all the interior spaces of the aggregate a 
waterproof material under high intensities of pressure 
would result ; but the wettest mixtures which it is possible 
to use neither eliminate all the air bubbles nor fill all the. 
interior spaces. However much care may be taken in 
securing a thorough land intimate admixture of the com- 
ponent parts, all porosity is not eliminated and some. 
seepage results under pressures of 40 to 60 lbs. per square 
inch or even less. 

If suitable mixed concrete could be put under a high 
pressure before the -initial set takes place, so as to squeeze | 
out all air and surplus water, should there be any, in much 
the same way as molten steel is compressed in order to 
produce grades of that metal of special value, it is alto- 
gether probable that the resulting density would be suffi- 
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4jent to secure essential impermeability under very high 
yeads. This obviously is impossible, but some recent 
mvestigations appear to indicate that there may be other 
imple means of attaining the much-desired quality of 
mpermeability. In a discussion by Mr. Richard H. Gaines 
f the paper presented to the American Society of Civil 
ingineers in April of the current year by Messrs. 
y. B. Fuller and S. E. Thompson, there are set forth 
ome results of tests made to determine the effect of 
je addition of certain substances on ordinary concrete 
jixtures. In the search for materials which may enhance 
ye waterproof character of concrete it is clear that none 
qust be used which will prejudice the resistance or dura- 
ility of the mixture. Mr. Gaines, who is the chemist of 
je New York Board of Water Supply, shows that the 
ddition of small percentages of alum solution and fine 
ay to Portland cement mortar and concrete enhances 
eatly the impermeability of the mixture and that both com- 
tessive and tensile resistances were increased. Although 
ie number of the tests was relatively small and the 
fe of the test specimens was not long enough to settle 
yelusively such a question as that under consideration, 
g results obtained show that the line of investigation 
lowed is worthy of being carried further in order to 
termine just what value may be attached to the mixtures 
‘such materials as were employed with the usual pro- 
yrtions of cement, sand and gravel, or broken stone in the 
anufacture of mortar and concrete. 

It has been indicated by tests that, contrary to the 
rmer opinions of engineers, the presence of small per- 
mtages of fine clay of a suitable character and properly 
ixed does not necessarily injure the strength of concrete, 
dit has also been shown that the same mixture may aid 
‘attaining more nearly waterproof gualities. Up to the 
esent time, however, investigations of this kind have not 
‘en carried far enough to give quantitative results of 
fficient range for practical purposes. It has generally 
en considered that the effect of fine clay in reducing the 
rosity of concrete was wholly mechanical, but the modern 
‘wot physical chemistry, so to speak, may disclose a 
ferent significance to the results of use of fine clay for 


tha purpose. With the modern wet concrete mixtures, 
i} presence of the clay is asserted by Mr. Gaines to induce ' 
| = 


a colloidal action which is apparently aided by such a solu- 
tion as that of alum, so that the result is a modification of 
the interior mass, tending to eliminate ordinary porosity. 

There is nothing new in the employment of an alum 
solution as well as various soap solutions to afford concrete 
a certain degree of impermeability to water, but the pur- 
pose hitherto has been to produce an impermeable surface 
rather than an impermeable mass, which the results of Mr. 
Gaines’s experimental work appear to indicate as attainable. 
The great advantage of securing an impermeable or water- 
proof mass of concrete over superficial effects isso clear 
as to need no comment. This observation is especially 
pertinent to all reinforced concretework, in which it is 
of the first importance to protect the steel’ reinforce- 
ment from corrosion. It is to be hoped that in its investiga- 
tions connected with the construction of the Catskill aque- 
duct, the Board of Water Supply will extend its investigations 
thoroughly into the field indicated by the results already 
obtained by Mr. Gaines. At the present time it is difficult 
to imagine any greater benefit to be conferred upon all 
classes of concretework than to find some simple and effec- 
tive method of making it waterproof under reasonably high 
pressures. Such an investigation should also include tests 
with hydrated lime and the various proprietary water- 
proofing compounds now extensively used, some of which 
seem to be giving good results when added to the usual con- 
crete mixtures. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


A LECTURE was given in Manchester on Saturday by Mr. 
R. H. Clayton, vice-president of the Chemical Club, on the 
problem of smoke abatement. In the course of. it he said 
that the solution of the smoke problem must come by 
attacking the domestic fire. He agreed with Dr. Bailey and 
other authorities that about.70 per cent. of the smoke in the 
atmosphere was from domestic chimneys and the rest from 
factories. Anyone must notice in passing over the viaduct 
at Stockport or London Road, or in such a view as that of 
Salford from Kersal Hill, that the houses are always 
enveloped in a cloud of whitish smoke. People were apt to 
consider that this whitish smoke was not so noxious 
as the smoke from the factory chimneys, but some 
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be supplied through Builders’ Merchants, Ironmongers, 
&e.. Copies of unsolicited testimonials and further 
particulars may be had from the Makers, 
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results he had got would show that it was more so. 
Taking the average consumption of coal for domestic 
purposes as 1¢ tons per head per annum, the total 
annual consumption for England: would be 50,000,000 
tons altogether. The coal consumed -by factories, iron 
foundries and other trades amounted to 65,000,000 tons per 
aanum, but a great deal of this was used for purposes 
which were absolutely smokeless. ‘Take, for example, the 
Mond gas plants; these in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester alune would account for 1,000,000 tons a year, and 
the process was completely smokeless. Another cause 
which was bringing about the diminution of factory smoke 
was the growing use of mechanical stokers. Mr. Clayton 
instanced the two chimneys of the Salford Corporation 
electric-lighting station, where mechanical stokers were 
used; it was marvellous how little smoke was emitted ; 
one might almost imagine they were never working there. 
It was the same in the Manchester electricity works. These 
two establishments alone accounted for about 100,000 tons 
per annum. Only part, therefore, of coal used in factories, 
&e., was burnt in a smoke-producing way. In the emission 
of smoke, Mr. Clayton said that the percentage of loss from 
this cause in the case of a factory chimney was very small ; 
it could be calculated as 1, 2 or 3 per cent. of the fuel, 
whereas the loss in the case of a domestic chimney was 
something like 50 per cent. 

The distinctive characteristic of domestic smoke is that 
itis laden with oily hydrocarbons (tarry oils) and ammonia, 
owing to its being produced at a low temperature, whereas 
factory smoke is nearly all pure carbon. In the following 
analyses of domestic smoke, factory smoke and the Man- 
chester atmosphere, these constituents are calculated, 
according to the proportion they bear to the amount of pure 
carbon. The analysis of the polluting matter in Manchester 
air shows that it approximates most nearly to domestic 
smoke, as shown by the amount of tarry oils, ammonia and 
other constituents that are characteristic of domestic smoke. 
The comparatively innocent appearance of a domestic 
chimney was due largely to the fact that a large amount of 
the smoke came off in the form of these oils, which, when 
in a hot and vaporous state, were colouriess, not black like 
factory smoke. Another reason for the better appearance 
of domestic smoke at the actual moment of being poured out 
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was that it was diluted with a much larger amount of air. Ten | 
times as much air in proportion to the amounf of coal burned 

passed up a domestic chimney as passed up a factory chimney, | 
Pointing to a diagram of an ordinary domestic grate and a 
gas retort, the lecturer observed that they were constructed 

on very much the same principle. Both were distilling the 

coal, but ia the one the products of distillation were poured 

into the air, inthe other they were collected.and used as 
valuable industrial materials. 

In calculating the cost of the smoke nuisance, Mr. Clayton 
pointed out that if we put the cost of extra cleansing, &c., 
at only a halfpenny a day per head, it worked out at 500,000), 
a year for Manchester alone. After reviewing various 
possible solutions, he said that coke and gas were the most 
promising. But gas at 2s. 3d. a thousand, or anything over | 
2s., was too heavily handicapped. They ought to endeavour 
to supply gas as cheaply as possible. Manchester spent 
64,000/. a year on the purification of sewage to prevent the 
pollution of the rivers ; on the other hand, they were handi- 
capping the much more important purification of- the atmo- 
sphere by taking 60,o00/. a year out of gas for the rates. 


LIGHTING OF EDINBURGH. 


Tue report by the inspector of cleaning and lighting for the 
year to May 15 states that for some time past earnest and 
continuous efforts have been made to effect improvements 
in the gas lighting of the city, and in this respect the 
municipal year 1906-7 has proved a record one. It has 
been marked by the disappearance of all the flat flame 
burners, for which incandescents have been substituted. 
The superior illumination of the incandescent burner over 
that which it has displaced is so great that as a whole the 
result marks the completion of a lighting transformation 
which may be said to constitute an epoch in the lighting of 
the city. Edinburgh with its electric lighting of its main 
thoroughfares and car routes, its incandescent illumination 
of its other streets and of its courts and closes, and its stair 
lights burning from sunset to sunrise, has now reached a 
stage of effective lighting which commands the approbation 
of the citizens and elicits commendation from visitors and 
other municipalities. 
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At May 15, 1907, the streets, &c., of the city were lighted | walls and the old staircases have been utilised, wholly or 
Dy 9,940 incandescent gas lamps, 1,175 electric arc lamps, | partially, but the wooden flooring has been replaced ‘by 
and the common stairs by 12,123 gas jets and 70 electric | concrete supported on steel girders running east and west 
ights. ‘ In the previous year the number of gas lamps was | to avoid magnetic disturbances. The plaster on the walls 
10,118, which has been reduced by 178. The improved | has been removed and replaced by a surface of tinted 
ighting in the streets has created a desire to have the stairs | Parian cement. The heating arrangements consist of a low- 
ighted with the incandescent burner. By way of experi- | pressure steam-heating system, and for ventilation pur- 
ment this burner has been introduced into a few stairs. | poses three electrically-driven fans have been supplied. 
The lights, however, being unprotected and easily injured, | The building throughout is fitted with incandescent electric 
here is at least meantime little prospect of progress in this | lights; there is also gas, chiefly for experimental purposes. 
jirection. The number of stairs incandescently lighted is A gap of 5 feet has been cut between the north block of 
13 with 36 jets. For some quarters of the city, where | the physical laboratory and the engineering laboratory, 
yetter-class houses are being erected and electric mains are | to avoid any vibration that might be caused by the heavy 
wailable, there is a disposition to have the stairs lighted | machinery of the latter department. A stone bridge con- 
vith electricity. Progress in this direction is so far not | nects the Drummond Street level of the grounds with the 
sonsiderable, but there are indications of growth. The | main entrance to the building, and this leads to what has 
sumber of stairs electrically lighted is 36 with 70 lights. now become the principal floor. Directly above the main 

The total expenditure on lighting was 43,600/. os. 1d., of | entrance, on the face of the building, the University coat of 
which 21,434/. was for street gas lighting, 10,2722 for | arms has been inserted in stone. 
electric lighting and 11,893/. for stair lighting. The cost of On the principal floor there are the chief lecture-room, 
the conversion of flat flame burners into incandescents was | an apparatus-room, the professors’ rooms and a library and 
10,7252, an amount which has been spread over three years. reading-room. The chief lecture-room, which will accom- 
[he retiring allowance to old and enfeebled members of the | modate from 200 to 250 students, is fitted with hinged flap- 
‘taff amounted tn 122/. os. 7d. The cost per arc lamp has | seats, and is so designed that students, wherever seated, 
yeen reduced from 2o/. in 1895-6 to 9/. in 1906-7. The | have an equally good view of experiments, whether con- 
otal expenditure of the lighting department (43,600/., less | ducted on the lecture table or on the experimenting space 
it revenue of 5/. 5s) works out at 2s. 67d. per head of the | in front of it. The large lecture table is supplied with 
yopulation and 33d. per 1/. on the assessable rental. current, gas, water and other requisites necessary for 
experimental demonstrations. Behind the table are three 
large sliding blackboards, their area being such that, in 
general, they will not require to be cleaned during a lecture. 

NEW PHYSICAL LABORATORY, EDINBURGH. There is a lantern screen behind the table, so placed that 
[HE physical laboratory which was established in 1868 by | it can be equally well seen by all the students—the light 
rofessor Tait, and was situated in the Old University | from the Jantern, which is set in a gap in the lecture-table, 
3uildings, will, at the beginning of this winter session, be | being reflected from a mirror on to the screen. 
ransferred to a building of its own. This has been made Under the lecture table there is a room to enable 
yossible by the purchase from the city of the buildings and | improvements in lecture experimenting to be adopted, and 
‘ite of the city hospital by the University Court, and. by | in which gasometers, boilers and other heavy or bulky 
he grant made.to the University by the Carnegie Trust for | pieces of lecture apparatus can be manipulated, and the 
ransforming these buildings into a physical laboratory. blackboards and lantern screen slide down to this room. 

The building which has thus been transformed, says the | Above the ceiling over the lecture table is an attic-room, the 
Scotsman, consisted of the old surgical hospital of the | floor of which has a series of openings for experiments on 
nfirmary. The outer walls of the old building, the inner | long pendulums, falling bodies, &c., and a free drop of 
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45 feet can be obtained. Above the lecture table, on the 
wall’ facing the audience, is a gallery for diagrams and 
suspension experiments. 

“There are three entrances to the lecture-room, one for 
woinen and two for men. The women’s entrance is on the 
principal floor and a cloak-room has been provided forthem 
below the seats ; the men’s entrances are on the principal 
and upper floors, and with cloak-rooms adjoining. 

Opening off the lecture-room is the preparation-room 
for the preparation of experiments and distribution of 
electric power. There are also small rooms for the pre- 
paration of diagrams and lantern slides. The apparatus- 
room,’ immediately opposite the preparation-room, ‘is for 
apparatus for lecture purposes, laboratory apparatus and 
standard instruments being in the rooms in which they are 
required. ~ BE oa, Wee fe 

The library and réading-room is a well-lit, handsomely- 
appointed room for the use of students ‘attending lectures 
or engaged in experimental work, and has shelved alcoves 
on one side. It is hoped in time to have a moderately 
extensive collection of books and periodicals on physical 
subjects. ; 

The students’ laboratories occupy the whole of the upper 
floor. The junior arts'atid’ science laboratory will accom- 
modate forty-five students, and is fitted with tables, benches 
and wall apparatus for elementary experiments. The senior 
laboratory consists of a suite of seven rooms for mechanical, 
thermal, electrical, optical''and acoustic work! the fittings 
being suitable for the kind of work intended to be per- 
formed. There are also a small workshop and photographic- 
room for the use of students in the laboratories. 

The tower of the building contains a lift wellanda shaft, 
and there is an experimenting space on the roof, which is. 
reached by a wooden ladder inside the lift well, which, it is. 
hoped, will be replaced, when funds become available, by a 
lift to enable heavy pieces of apparatus to be conveyed to 
the upper portions of the building and to the roof. The 
shaft is for the suspension of long wires, for a mercurial 
pressure gauge and other purposes requiring a considerable 
height. 

On the ground floor are most of the research-rooms, of 
which seven have been fitted up; there is, however, a large 
space available for extension. Although each room differs 


historical monuments both wall and gate hav 


———————— 
in regard to particular features, they are all adapted to a 
considerable range of work, having firm concrete floors and 
stone shelves built intosolid walls, and they are supplied with 
high and low-pressure water, gas, electric light and current, 
In one of the research-rooms—the gun-room—Professor_ 
Tait’s compressibility apparatus has been fitted up, and in. 
another—the guillotine-room—his impact apparatus has_| 
been installed. In addition, there are the accumulator-room | 
and the workshops ; the complete fitting up of the latter has. 
been deferred for the present. On the ground floor also js. 
a lecture-room capable of holding eighty students for the 
classes in applied mathematics and the more purely mathe- 
matical classes in natural philosophy ; it is furnished with | 
rising seats and large blackboards and the necessary experi- 
mental arrangements. on 
In the entrance hall on the principal floor are cases for 
historical apparatus, associated with the names of Leslie, 
Forbes and Tait. | 
Since the building was designed the tutorial system has | 
been introduced, and has proved so successful that it has | 
become necessary to provide tutorial classrooms. The. 
arrangements made at present are of a temporary nature, | 
certain rooms intended for other work being utilised for this | 
purpose. Another problem which ‘has recently arisen is 
the provision of suitable accommodation for the recently 
instituted student-teachers’ courses, and they are at present | 
provided for by the giving up of two of the rooms of the 
senior laboratory. In the unfinished wing there is a large | 
room which Professor MacGregor hopes will be fitted up at | 
an early date for the teachers’ class. | 
The boundary wall in Drummond Street is part of the 
old city wall; and the main. entrance gate was once the | 
entrance gate to the old infirmary, and as interesting | 
e been left | 


intact. | 

The work of reconstruction has been directed by Messrs, 
Sir Rowand Anderson and Balfour Paul, architects. At all 
stages they have had the advice of Professor MacGregor, | 
the head of the department, who has made a careful study | 
of the most recent and complete laboratories in Britain and 
America and on the Continent. The work has been super- — 
vised by Mr. A. E. L. Clark, the University’s superintendent | 
of works. & 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER, Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
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SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt 1s par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Botton.—Nov. 14.—For a church to seat from 300 to 
350, cost not to exceed 1,900/., with all furnishings, lighting 
and heating apparatus. The Rev. D. E. MacInnes, 11 Wyres- 
dale Road, Bolton. 

EpinsurcH.—The Scottish National Exhibition (1908) 
authorities offer prizes and medals for designs of dwellings 
and steadings, suitable for holdings not exceeding twenty 
acres, and for aone pair of horse farm. Successful com- 
petitors may be invited to erect models at the Scottish 
National Exhibition on favourable terms. For particulars 
apply at once to the Secretary, Highland and Agricultural 
Society, George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh; or to the Manager 
of the Exhibition, 45 York Place, Edinburgh. 

HertFrorD.—Nov. 30.—The Corporation of Hertford 
invite designs for the erection of offices at a cost not exceed- 
ing 3,500/. Premiums of 50/. and 2o0/. will be awarded. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained from Mr. John H. Jevons, A.M.LC.E., 
borough surveyor, Hertford. 

PreRTH.—The Town Council of Perth invite architects to 
submit plans for new City Hall. Plan of ground and con- 
ditions of competition may be procured on application to 
the town clerk on payment of one guinea, which will be’ 
returned on receipt of a bona-fide design. Premiums of 
50, 30 and 20 guineas will be awarded. Mr. John J. Burnet, 
A.R.S.A., will act as assessor. Apply to Mr. John Begg, 
town clerk, Perth. 

TuHURLSTONE.—Nov. 25.—The Thurlstone Urban District 
Council invite plans for council-room, offices, caretaker’s 
house and outbuildings (cost not to exceed 650/. for building 
and heating apparatus only). For instructions and _ par- 
ticulars apply to Mr. J. Wadsworth, clerk, Thurlstone, near 
Penistone. 

Warrincton.—Nov. 30.—The Directors of Warrington 
Garden Suburbs, Ltd., invite architects practising within 
a 30-mile radius of Warrington and architects having 
previous experience in the planning of garden suburbs to 
submit competitive designs for laying-out their estates at 
Great Sankey and Morrisbrook Farm, Grappenhall. Con- 
ditions and particulars may be obtained on deposit of 1/. 1s. 
Mr. A. Bennett, Secretary to the Company, Market Gate 
Chambers, Warrington. 
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Wican. — The committee appointed by the county 
borough of Wigan invite models and sketches for a statue 
to Sir Francis Sharpe Powell, Bart., M.P. An assessor will 
be duly appointed. Mr. Harold Jevons, Town Clerk’s Office, 
Wigan. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AUDENSHAW.—Noy. 12.—For rebuilding Audenshaw 
(Hundred) Bridge, on main road from Manchester to 
Ashton-under-Lyne. The work comprises the taking-down 
of the old arch bridge and the building of a new bridge in 
masonry and steel, with a span of 22 feet 9 inches and a 
width between parapets of about 50 feet. The County 
Bridgemaster's Office, Preston. 


Barnet. — Nov. 9.— For construction of foundations, 
drains, roads, fences, water supply and other works (not 
including the structure) in connection with isolation hospital 
to be erected in Mays Lane. Mr. H, F. Traylen, architect, 
34 Great James Street, Bedford Row, London. 

BarnsLEy.—Nov. 13.—For erection and completion of 
warehouse, stabling, house and shop, Racecommon Road. 
Mr. George Moxon, architect, 26 Church Street, Barnsley. 

BaRRow-IN-FuRNESS.—Nov. 19.—For (a) construction 
and delivery complete of a floating bath in Ramsden Dock, 
and (6) erection and completion of conveniences, &c., 
appurtenant thereto, for the Corporation. Deposit 5/. 
The Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Barrow-in- 
Furness. 

BiackwELL.—Nov. 19.—For alterations and improve- 
ments at Blackwell Council school. The County Education 
committee’s architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 


Dartmoutu.—Nov. 14.—For erection of a house and 
boundary walling at Mount Boone. Mr. W. Percy Marr, 
architect and surveyor, Dartmouth. 

Earv Suitton.—Nov. 12.—For erection, completion and 
maintenance for six months after completion of new shops 
and stores at Earl Shilton, Leicester. Deposit 12 Mr. W. Bb 
Grewcock, architect, 8 New Street, Leicester. 


GLascow.—Nov. 9.—For works required in erection of 
servants’ block, Belvidere hospital. The Office of Public 
Works, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street. 

GuitprorD.—Nov. 14.—For reconstructional work to 
some stables at Slyfield Farm. Mr. C. G. Mason, borough 
surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 

Hartow.—Nov. 14. — For erection of police station at 
Harlow, Essex. Deposit trol, 
architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

HartrieLp.—Dec. 2.—For alterations and additions at the 
Sawbridgeworth, Fawbert and Barnard ‘County Council 
school. Deposit 24 Mr. U. A. Smith, County Surveyor’s 
Office, Hatfield. 

HUDpERSFIELD.—Nov. 14.—For the erection of villa 
residence in Allison Drive, Fartown. Mr. Arthur Shaw, 
architect, Golcar. 

Huttron.—Nov. 13. — For supplying and erecting iron 
buildings at schools at Hutton, near Shenfield, Essex. Mr. 
G. Herbert Lough, clerk, 45 Upper North Street, Poplar, E. 

ILFRAcoMBE.—Nov. 19.—For constructing and erecting 
refuse destructor on land adjoining Hillside Road. Deposit 
2/. 2s. Mr. Oswald M. Prouse, engineer and surveyor, 
Town Hall, Ilfracombe. 


TRELAND.—Nov. 14.—For building residence and surgery 
at Main Street, Larne. Deposit 17 ts. 
architect, 49 Waring Street, Belfast. 


Mr. F. Whitmore, county 


Mr. J. P. Irvine, 


IRELAND.—Nov. 16.—For extension and improvements 
to National schoolhouse, Mell, Drogheda. Mr. Finian H. ~ 
Tallan, architect and surveyor, 106 West Street, Drogheda. 
Kinver.—Nov. 25.—For construction of pumping station 
and turbine-house, sluice gates, pumping and delivery mains 
and reservoir, and other works in connection with water 
supply of Kinver, Seisdon, Staffs. Deposit 5/. 5s. Mr. 
Sidney R. Lowcock, engineer, Temple Courts, Ternple Row, 
Birmingham, or 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


Deposit 57. 5s. Mr. Peter Addie, city valuer, Bristol. 
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BRIGHTLINGSEA. — Nov. 14.— For erection of a police 
station at Brightlingsea, Essex. Deposit 1o/. Mr. F. Whit- 
more, county architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

BrisLEy.—Dec. 28.—For improvement and enlargement 
of Brisley Church of England schools, East Dereham. 
Rev. W. H. Lowe, Brisley Rectory, East Dereham. 


BrisToL.—Nov. 20.—For extension of asylum buildings. 
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Latcutey. — Nov. 16.—For building a farmhouse at 
Solomons Farm. Mr. E. C. Rundle, Bedford Office, 
Tavistock. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 12.—For tea-house and conveniences, 
Hyde Park. Deposit 17 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 12.—For erection of a tramways car-shed 
at Mare Street, Hackney, for the London County Council. 
Deposit 2/ 2s. The Highways Section of the Architect’s 
Department, 13 Charing Cross, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 13.—For carrying-out general repairs to 
the relief offices, 7 Fairfield Road, Bow; also for asphalting 
work at the Guardians’ Offices. Mr. te Herbert Lough, 
clerk, 45 Upper North Street, Poplar, E. 


Lonpon.— Nov. 14.— For carrying-out certain work to 
remedy dampness in basements of 3 and 5 Gossage Road, 
Plumstead, S.E. Mr. J. Rush Dixon, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Woolwich. 


Lonpon.—Nov. 14.—For provision and fixing of lift at 
St. John’s Road workhouse, Upper Holloway, N. Mr. 
William Smith, architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 19.—For erection of a county court at 
Westminster. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. H. N. Hawks, 1.S.O., 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., Westminster, S.W. 


MaccLesFIELD.—Nov. 14.—For erection of a laboratory 
at the Batley sewage works. Deposit 17. 1s. The Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Macclesfield. 


MANCHESTER.—Nov. 20.—For erection of superstructure 
of new sorting office at Newton Street. The Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 
MexporoucH.—Novy. 18. —For erection of retaining wall, 
market shops, and other incidental works thereto, at Market 
Street. Deposit 14 Mr. G. Fenwick Carter, surveyor. 
Monk Brerron.—Nov. 14.—-For whole or separate 
tenders in connection with erection of school at Smithies, 
Monk Bretton, near Barnsley. Deposit 12 Mr. E. W. 
Dyson, architect, 10 Regent Street, Barnsley. 


Mortiake. — Nov. 11.— For pulling-down Castelnau 
House, High Street, and removing material of same. The 
Engineer and Surveyor’s Office, ‘the Council House, Mort- 
lake. 


New Hunstanton.—Nov. 29.—For enlargement of New 
Hunstanton school, Norfolk. Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. H. J. 
Green, Castle Meadow, Norwich, and Paradise Chambers, 
King’s Lynn. 

RatHMINES.—Nov. 9.—For erection of additional accom- 
modation at Vergemount isolation hospital. Deposit 1/. 
Mr. Edwin Bradbury, M.R.I.A.I., College Park Chambers, 
Nassau Street, Dublin. 


REDRUTH.—Novy. 13.—For erection of a police station 
and appurtenances at Redruth, Cornwall. Mr. Oliver 
Caldwell, architect, Penzance. 


ScotLtanp.—Noy. 11.—For (1) digger, mason and _brick- 
work ; (2) carpenter, joiner and ironmongerywork ; (3) steel 
and cast-ironwork ; (4) plumbers’ work ; (5) slaters’ work ; 
(6) plasterwork ; (7) tilework ; (8) gasfitters’ work ; (9) heat- 
ingwork ; (10) painters’ work ; (11) furnishings, required in 
erection of addition to Greenock Academy. Deposit 1/. each 
schedule. Messrs. Boston, Menzies & Morton, architects, 
Greenock. 

SHEFFIELD.—Nov. 16.—For erection of tea and refresh- 
ment-room in Endclifte Woods. Deposit tos. City 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Sheffield. 


STANLEY Ferry.—Novy. 11.— Whole or separate tenders 
in connection with erection of school at Stanley Ferry, near : 
Wakefield. Deposit 12 Mr. J. Lane Fox, architect, Bond 
Street, Dewsbury, and 4 Oxford Place, Leeds. 


StyaL.—Nov. 28.—For erection of additions to senior 
schools at Styal Homes, Cheshire. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. 
J. W. Beaumont & Son, architects, ro St. James’s Square, 
Manchester. 

TrEppiIncGTon.—Nov. 18. an ee erection of (a) 114 working- 
class dwellings on land: situate in. Shacklegate Lane; 
(0) 3,000 super yards of carriageway formation, and 1,450 
lineal feet of sewer construction; (c) 1,000 super yards of 
tar paving, for the Urban District Council. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
Mr. M. Hainsworth, surveyor, Elmfield House, Teddington. 

WAKEFIELD.—Nov. 9.—For the following works, viz :— 
New school (builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, 
painter, ironfounder and smith) at Normanton Common ; 
additions and alterations (whole trade, builder, plumber) 
at Thorpe Salvin provided school, near Sheffield ; altera- 
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tions, &c. (builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, 
heating engineer, asphalter) at Carleton (Pontefract) pro- 
vided school ; additions and alterations (builder, joiner, 
plumber, painter, asphalter) at Langsett provided school, 
pear Penistone; conversion of closets (builder, joiner, 
plumber) at Glasshoughton provided school; new bath- 
room to teacher’s house (builder, joiner, plumber, plasterer) 
at Treeton provided school, near Rotherham; heating at 
Robin Hood provided school, Rothwell; new cloak-rooms, 
&c. (builder, joiner, plumber, painter) at Jump provided 
school, Wombwell. Deposit 1/7. in each case. Mr. J. 
Vickers-Edwards, county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 


Wates.—For following works, for Glamorgan County 
Council, viz. :—(1) Erection of a new school at Tongwyn- 
lais ; (2) erection of a new school, &c., at Craigcefnpare, 
Swansea Valley; (3) erection of a new caretaker’s house at 
Tonyrefail ; (4) erection of a new caretaker’s house at 
Pentyrch; (5) additions and alterations to the St. Athan 
Council school; (6) erection of new offices, &c., at Glyn- 
corrwg Council school; (7) erection of new playsheds at 
the Pontardulais Council school; (8) gas-lighting at the 
Godre’rgraig school, near Pontardawe. The Glamorgan 
County Council offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 


Wates.—Nov. 11.—For erection of schools at Tallistown, 
Cwm, Ebbw Vale, together with caretaker’s house, boundary 
walls and other works. Deposit 3/ 3s. Messrs. Henry 
Walters & Stanley Hutchins, joint architects. 


Wates.—Nov. 12.—For erection of minister’s house, 
Corwen, North Wales. Mr. G. Dickins Lewis, architect, 
Talbot Chambers, Shrewsbury. 


Wates.—Nov. 13.—For carrying-out foundations for the 
proposed temporary school at Caerau, and also erection of 
permanent offices and playsheds, for the Glamorgan County 
Council. The County Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 


Wa tes.—Nov. 14.—For construction of new stabling and 
latrines, &c., at the County hotel, Ebbw Vale. Mr. Hy. 
Waters, architect, Market Chambers, Ebbw Vale. 


Wates.—Dec. 5.—For building school at Cwmegwili, 
Cross Hands, Carmarthenshire. Mr. W. Vincent Morgan, 
county education architect, County Offices, Carmarthen. 


SPRAGUE & CO.'S|F'F 


(LIMITED) 


Veranpans, ~’/UlaZzed 


WESsTCLIFF-ON-SEA.—Nov. 14.—For erection of police 
quarters. Deposit 10/, Mr. F. Whitmore, county architect, 
Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


Wuittey.—Nov. 11.—For the erection of a dairy at Seven 
Stars Farm, Whitley, near Coventry. Deposit 1/4, 1s. The 
City Engineer’s office. 

Wims_Lepon.—Nov. 15.—For the erection of a pair 
of semi-detached houses in Durham Road, Raynes 
Park. Messrs. Belfrage & Savile, architects, 27 Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 

Wintaton.—Nov. 19.—For alterations and improvements 
at Winlaton Council schools, Durham. The County Educa- 
tion committee’s architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 


An exciting scene took place at Limerick Corporation 
recently when the election took place of a borough elec- 
trical engineer. There were 120 applications, and a 
committee recommended the appointment of Mr. P. T. 
MacNamara, a Limerick man, and a member of the 
Engineering Association of Ceylon. It was moved, as an 
amendment that the applications of the candidates de- 
clared to be qualified should be submitted to an elec- 
trical expert to select therefrom twelve. It was pointed 
out than an electrical expert had been appointed to 
examine Mr. MacNamara, whose recommendation by the 
committee was unanimous. An exciting discussion en-— 
sued, during which a great deal of disorder prevailed out- 


side the barrier, and the chairman had to requisition the ~ 


services of the Mayor’s sergeants to restore quietude. 
Alderman Donnelly said the members had to leave the 
committee-room because of bullying and fear of physical 
chastisement. The chairman denied that there was any 
bullying. Another member asked was it not a fact that one 
member called another a robber? The chairman said it was 
not a fact. Councillor Cuddely said that some members 
wanted an Englishman or Scotchman appointed to the 
position, but not a Limerick man. -In the resulta poll was 
taken, and by sixteen votes to four Mr. MacNamara’s 
appointment was confirmed, subject to his examination by 
an electrical expert. 
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TENDERS. CHESTER. 
————_——. For erection of school in Love Street. Mr. H. Beswick, 

' BRENTWOOD. architect, Chester. 

For erection of Grinstead Hall, King’s Road. Mr. Huco Peters & Sons, Rochdale (accepted ) . £10,110 Oo Oo 
R. Birp, architect, Brentwood. : CHURWELL. 

Burtwell. : : : : . . - £825 © ©] For alterations and extensions to Millshaw leather works 

Jarvis. . : SHR A PO Me Messrs. T. A. Burrery & S. B. Birps, architects, Morley 

ParIsH, Hutton (accepted ) : : : aH 73 2h TORY es and Leeds. 

Accepted tenders. 
BRIDPORT. Blakeley & Co., mason . : : PL 2OnyO), | © 
-For erecting secondary school, St. Andrew’s Road. Mr. ae pra fs : : g : r 538 mi 
F. Cooper, architect, Bridport. . ; wea S ES a ; ; : OSes 5 

Parsons Bros. & Dunster . i F, 5,080), 10% O ee as. plasterer. ; E Rs fers 

Wilkins & Sons . p : : } . 4,890 0 0 CLAYGATE, 

Poole . : ‘ : , ‘ ; . 4,655 o o| For laying 542 feet of 9-inch stoneware pipe sewer, with 

Sprackling . - : : 5 ; iu F525 06K) “0 manholes and other. works. 

Cooper : eA {Oot a0 Swaker . ; y 5 : of 30zauar oO 
| MERRICK & SONS, Glastonbury (accepted) DY 47495 7 ch .0 Collingwood & Com A 3 : : 141:290),,08'G 
i Parry & Co. : : : f ; : 1p) 2SORN ORF O 
CALSTOCK. ame Ss : q : : 27037 Of 0 
| For construction of oa at other works. Mr. H. F. ae ; y : E : ; : pA : “ 

BELLAMy, engineer, Plymouth. ; : : : : : nas Ee 

Cockerell . > y ; ‘ f ; £844 13 11 Ege & Eo, é : : : + (255510 6 

Paynter . J A : 3 : 4 . 608 fe) aze & Sons . P : : : ; ise ate Makes 

Skinner & Co. , : , é : By 0G ae EN a : : : ; sie 

J. Shaddock . : : 5 : ‘ Paes OL eae 6 eq aC : ; : : : : : ia 

Snell & Alderman . f 3 ‘ : SP AS7 Tag tA James La ; ; : : ? it 2 a 

“ae & Pearce. i ; 4 d 2° 481 4. 4 he ee Ge : . : : ; nee ie : 

; ‘ ; Be 2 ‘ : ; 5 : 3 

Fiera Plymouth (accepted ). : { oe 19 Willis & Powiss _. = - 160 0 0 

: KavANAGH, Surbiton Hill (accepted) ‘ wun 7 SLOG 
ELLESMERE. 
CHESHUNT. For private street works. 
For erection of branch stores, Turner’s Hill. Mr. Franx Accepted tenders 
| BETHELL, architect, Enfield. Sin bene : 
| Newman : : : . . . 74970 0 0 Parker - £664 0 0 
| Lawrence & Co. . ; ; : ; 2 844 O° O : : : R ie eee P : 

Archer . : : : . b1kG32"-0*'o cform Street. 

Jennings & Grenfell § : : : oss 0" -O Parker . . . : ; . . - 145,090 0 
| Lane & Harvey . : : _ : Seo 23 0  O Back Passage. 

oars: Jones, Llangollen . : : : : ~ *P53 0070 


Paut (accepted ) : ; : : : 5 780 
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hy tons), MERSCY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION ene: rallied dad HASTINGS as ate evieh ae ct et « 
AST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and Pa all the principal Colonial and impo arkets. Estimates for large or smail quantities on application 
ey cons eH : : he LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
’ ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 
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DISS. FLEET continued, 
i ; Douglas : : : ; . £748 oe 
eee a 4 : , 43,700 200 Middlesex Contracting Cor. f : - >> 706.30 am 
ten a ; : : i ; 8 Oo .0°0 urner . . . ° . 700> 4.0: Sig 
coeabone é ; : : 5 } A “3 4.0 Ripley, Strong & Co. : 5 : . 4 678 omen 
smith . A 5 , ; : : 513 iR 20 ROO Hoar . : ; : é 645 0 oO 
Sampson. ‘ : . ; é aac sOLtTOLTO Hirt, Fleet (accepted) . . : : 614.70 ae 
Bennett ; : ; : : , Mrchch ice ce bre) Cay Sirdb 
Lincoln . : ; : ; 4 . 553,300.40, O Free & Sons : ‘ . “1,36050 sea 
Hurn & Son. s ; ; : 5 Sa -3,207 SOr-O Wort & Way : 2 3 : : . 1,285 > ome 
Murray & Robinson . ; é ; eer oss Ree ay ee) Kavanagh & Co. . i ; : Q . 1/200 “Oume 
Saunders. : : : ; - eI 2OO FO G30 Wilson & Co... ; : : : - 1,043, 200mm 
Youngs & Son. : ; : ; eR 10521 geO Middlesex Contracting Co. . : d . 1,004 Vorm 
Hawes & Son. : . 3 : cS) LOO ALO Douglas : : : : : ; . “1,01Q: s0naam 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . 3 : : Beer by AERC Le Me) Turner . ” ; : : ; Fs 990 0 Oo 
Podd & Fisher . : f ; : 103 1607 101-0 Ripley, Strong & OX 5 ; . . ‘ 871 ‘Ome 
Grimwood . ¢ i ; : : (hag id. Osc Hoar . ; : ; : 816 0 o 
Palmer. - : ; : . SIEGE NR OOONOTLO Hitt, Fleet (accepted) . t ; .- 8130 0uemm 
Kenney : A A ; EMBsOO hu OLDO EDINBURGH. 
Catchpole & Sons’ : : : : . 3,016 0 oj For works in connection with the new cattle market at 
Hannant : : : ; : ‘ 52,9907 420 20 Gorgie. 
Linzell. : ; ; A : : Ss, O87 41O G50 Accepted tenders. | 
Gayford ‘ . : : : j i 2 OOK) BIO 10 Mackenzie & Moncur, Ltd., steel and iron- 
Porter . : ; : ; F : gee OO lie 4 eS work of roof. f £10,050 0 O 
Mickleburgh. : : : . : PRD OOd On O Hayward & Son, Ltd., cattle pennage, &c. . 4,000; (Gum 
Shanks. : 5 ; 4 : ; fulTZ OOOU OO Kinnear, Sons & (On ‘excavator, mason and 
Blyth . ; 5 : : ; AND ROTO £0 brickwork. 3,688 o oOo 
Greengrass . : : 3 : ; 12,790 220'8 0 Waddell & Son, plasterwork and cement 
E. & L. Plummer. : s : ; Pak, 7 AOL BO), paving. , : . 3;214° Omen 
A. Plummer : 4 J22608 040 Blake & Co. , plumberwork . : 3 - 1,690 (O-ma 
C. RopeEr, Ipswich (accepted ) ; : J FOES GO ee Calder, carpenter and joinerwork. 1,106 ‘aaa 
Yel fier E 51 OOO Os O Anderson & Son, slaterwork (Welsh slates) x 334 -Oanm 
FLEET. * With option to Corporation to require Easdale or 
: ate : : Ballachulish slates at 379/. or Aberfoyle slates at 339/. 
For making-up Victoria Road and Upper Street, including GRIMSBY. 


retaining wall and bridge over stream. Mr. H. J. 


For widening Chapel Lane, Immingham. Messrs. BENTLEY 
CHIVERS, surveyor. 


Poca & Hatt, architects and surveyors, Grimsby. 
Victoria Road. Sangwin. . : ; : oye ae 


4 7 
Norris . : : i : : : 54424,963-‘0.40 Waterman . : ; ; é ; .. . 975 eam 
Wort & Way ; : : ; é Je SOR OO Good. . : : : : ; 916 0 0 
Kavanagh & Co. . 5 ; 3 A : 942 0 0 Pettifer & Stainton é , 8do, 1g 
Free:& Sons. : ; : : ; Lis OL O40 Grimspy aND ForHersy Lime AnD CHALK Ry 
Wilson & Co. : : ; , ‘ EEF GON TON On: Co. (accepted) . ; : ; : £75 Se 


—__. 


ROIS ETE REISE 22 GEORGE 5 
i’ STONE & WOOD CARVING & S CHBERVELL 
3” DECORATIVE PLASTER WORK} foe [ofO) et 


BY Appointment to their Majesties the Ring and Queen. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. 


Manufacturers of DRAUGHTSMEN’S HEXAGON CAKE WATER COLOURS. 
RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


Architects and Engineers are invited to test the new— “It works admin 
9 


~ ENGINEERS? CARTRIDGE DRAWING PAPER, | ‘2c: ink ana cotour 


Samples post free. (Watermarked: Engineers’, W. & N., Ltd.) 
TO BE OBTAINED OF aS PRINCIPAL DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS THROUGHOUT |THE WORLD. 


BRAMLEY FALL STO NE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &e., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 
SS ee 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 URSMOM 


very well indeed.” 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 3 
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HALIFAX, 


For extension of Ladyship Mills. Messrs. Josepu F. WatsH 
& GravaM Nicuoras, architects, &c., Halifax. 


LONDON—continued, 


For wiring and fitting, for electric lighting, of the Holloway 
tramways car-shed, and the Holloway, Hackney and 


Accepted tenders. Clapton tramways sub-stations, for the London County 
Berry, Newbank, ironfounder and _ssteel- Council. 
work £1,423 0 oO Lacy & Co. . : £3; 992.17. 9 
Firth & Sons, Boothtown, mason 973 0 O Revy, Phillips & Come 2,754 13 4 
Charnock & Sons, Halifax, joiner 7OOy me O Cannon & Sons 2 ER PTB e 
Bancroft & Son, Helifax, 'Slater, plasterer, Pinching & Walton, Cannon Street, EC. 
and concreter . 587 If oO (recommended) . ‘ OYE ee Same | 
reed & Co., Huddersfield, patent For alterations at the Foret Hill pee 
ae : : So tn ane Wood Bros. . £318 10 0 
oldsworth, Halifax, plumber T40: Of00 Kinet Son 299 0 0 
g ’ 
Moss Bros., Halifax, painter TO. OREO ines 296 4 5 
Lawrence S000 4.0 
* Jones & Andrews . 287 109 ro 
F ‘ HANLEY. ; Watson & Ellwood a On oO 
or erecting offices and residences, Hill Street, for the Black &.Son DERioa wo 
National Amalgamated Society of Male and Female Loasby & Salmon ; S60 ORC 
Pottery Workers. Mr, Wm. CaAmpseELt, architect, Christmas 257 0 0 
Hanley. Collins’ . I5Gn- 08.0 
Cottey & Linpop, Park{Street (accepted) .4764 0 0 Roherta SG: 255 0 0 
For making-up and paving part of Rosiella Road, Tooting. 
KING’S SUTTON. Young & Ashford. Se 4777 tgs 
For erection of school. Mr. J. B. BLackwe 1, architect, Manders . Fo og OG 
Kettering. Etheridge 688 5 7 
Holloway - ty 405 0 Oo Potter & Co. 682 12 9 
Bloxham {200° 0-0 Iles : 650 12 3 
Booth & Son 4,200). &) 0 Mowlem & Co. 645 0 Oo 
Orchard & Son exo. « (0) We) Griffiths . 638 9 Oo 
Groves & Son 2.8500) © Lane d } 614 10 8 
Green . 3,584 0 O Wood & Son . 608 18 9 
Martin . i 2500) 0) 20 Wheeler ‘ 588 0 Oo 
Archer & Co. PAOI O10 Dykes, Chiswick (accepted ) 582s/"or 20 
Hickman, Market Harborough (accepted ) 24420 0, 0 
LUDLOW. 
LONDON. For erecting receiving ward, nurses’ rooms, laundry, &c., 
For erection of school for mentally defective boys, Acre at workhouse. Mr. J: Butters, architect, Ludlow. 
Lane, Brixton. Speake, Church Stretton, building ehvatza oO. O 
Sees & Son (accepted) . £2,831 0 oO Scull Bros., Shrewsbury, heating TO", i. 0 


MARSHALL & CO. |THE WOOD CARVING COUJSLECTRIC 


Architectural Modellers, 


Manufacturers, 


ala ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 
Telephone No. 136 Pamiinensts ths 


‘ESTABLISHED 1870. 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


| TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
‘Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
‘Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
pisiterent designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application. 


STEEL ROOFS 


Tel. Address, ** May, Sheffield." 


| CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


W. & J. OAKES, 
| Anchor Street, Hunslet, ‘LEEDS. 
Telephone No. 583. 


NONSTRUGTIONAL ENGINEERING 
; in all its Branches. 
‘TEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS. 


ROOF STEEL 
PRINCIPALS JOISTS. 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on receipt of particularsof requirements. 


OULTON & PAUL, in, 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS. . NORW‘CH. | 


: Windsor St., 
Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre | pryRMINGHAM. 
BALUSTERS, 
OVERDOORS, and CARVING 
of every description. 


WRITF FOR 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 
The ““JINGOSO” 


NEWELS, 


LTD. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion ‘Swinging 


and Smoke Trouble. 


Fret. 


A BOON. TO ARCHITECTS. 


No more Cold Chimneys. 


For Private Houses, City Offices, 


Dining and Smoking-Rooms, «ec. 


6‘ JINGO” Chimney Pots and 


* JINGCOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 


4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 


LIE TS. 
A. SMITH & STEVENS. 


Most Electric Lifts possess one or 
two specially good points. 
OUR LIFT HAS THEM ALL. 
If another is invented to-morrow, 
we shall add it. 


BATTERSEA, LONDON. 


Manchester Branch.— 

Norton Street, Greengate. 
Birmingham.— $ 

W. J. A. Kerr, 43 Church Street. . 8 
Seotland.— 

W. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, Gotineck. 
Dublin.— 

opie Bros., Upper Stephen Street. 
Holland. 

Hina Bros;; Wynstraat 46, Wijn- 

haven 37- Rotterdara. 


Agere eee a ART PLATES published in ‘“ THE 


ate ”” will be forwarded on application to 
GILBun Woob & CO. Ltd., Publishers, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


= 
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OAKMERE. SANDOWN. 
For alterations at the Oakmere police station. : For erection of two houses and shops, High Street. Mr. 
Wricut & Sons (accepted) . f ; . £890 0 0 JAMES Newman, architect. - 
Simmonds . : ; : : : : £2,1305 soca 
PORTSMOUTH. Payne . ; : : : : -, 11925 ose 
For erection of additional blocks, maternity ward and other Brown & Corney. . . : : | 1,897, (0 Ge 
works at the workhouse infirmary. Messrs. Rake & Wuite (accepted) . . . : . - 1,810 0 0 
CoGsweELt, architects, Portsmouth. Quantities by Mr. 
C. W. Batt, Southsea. Se 
Tuomas & EpcGE, Woolwich (accepted ) » £16,965 o o| For alterations and additions to Highfield, Hutton Mount, 
faccalleceneaes ; ; : ; 16,850 0 0 Mr. Hueco B. Brrp, architect, Brentwood. 
Learmouth . ; : : : : <1 15,8304 00 Dix . . . . : . . . - £445 0 0 
Sprigings . ; ; : : ES, 500-0 aaG Parish. : . . : . . -.. 4455 Ore 
Tanver 5 : : 3 A : rel 27O One Jarvis. . . - 429° OG 
Goibireoee ; ; ; : ; . 16,197 0 0 BURTWELL, Brentwood (accepted) : ; . 2325 AOmene 
Coles: : ; : ‘ : : See LBM scOa@ 
Minter a fs ; : ; Rel SOO nOnO SOUTHBOROUGH. 
Blake . : ; : : 14,985 o o| For construction of tanks, bacteria bed and sprinkler, Mr. 
Crockerell 4 : : SETA OA GeO RO Wiviiam Harmer, engineer, Southborough. 
Jones’. , : : 5 : : » “14,845 9.0.0 Browning . . . . . : 41/395 o oO 
Wallis } : ‘ 4 s f MAST OneO Catley . ; 5 ‘ : ; 5 1,280 0 oO 
Light.éSons}53 . : : ; «> T4742 402,50 Bell & Sons . . . . . . - %I,119 0 0 
Privett : : : f : y 2 45233 0.10 Wallis & Harmer. ; : : ( . 1,116 Soeagae 
Watteridge. © . : : : 3 IL 3787 oO GLO Jarvis . : : . . : - I,II2 7 oO 
Coltherup . : ; 5 ; ; si 13;008.:0980 Punnett & Gone : : ; ‘ ; . 1,080 ‘OF Om 
Corke . f : i _ : F s: -13,300)).0:720 Carrick. . ° . 5 é o 27 1,071) 9 is 
Jackson ; : é , : .. 1,060, tsa 
SCOTLAND. Marray & Co. ; 2 ; : A - 1,009. O.70mm 
For erection of technical school, Kilmarnock. Pe S Co: : : ; i Oe eae 
Accepted tenders. Me, ree Go. Te b : 982 a 
Calderwood & Sons, masonwork, &c. . . £6,400 I 1 ae Beh ae ridge (acebied) 2 ‘ 969 9. Ome 
Rome & Sons, carpenter, joiner and glazier 2,827 0 o WATFORD. 
Boyd & Forrest, fireproof floors . : : 654 0 Oo] For erecting elementary school, Harwoods Road. Mr. W.H. _ 
Yuille & Sons, plumber : : : i 616 19 5 SymMgE, architect, Watford. 5 
Yuille & Sons, slater . : ‘ 525/202 0 Nightingale ; : : : , “15 352° Ore 
Woolliscroft & Son, Ltd, tilework . ; 480 2°AS 75 Davies f é ; 3 14,549 16 7 : 
Borland & Co., plaster and lath . : k 395= 734-0 Stephens, Bastow & Co. ; ' «° 4, TOS CA 
Holmes & Jackson, stone carving : 5 ZOOS eno Honour & Son . é : : : . 13,864. 13 3 
Paton & Sons, iron railings and gates ; 248 10 Io Dearing & Sons. : 3 : : «13,711 Oeagm 
Holm Foundry Co., Ltd., cast-iron work . 74.5 10 Drever. : Siete : } -' 13,646. Onn 
The Scottish Patent Flooring Co., wood- Munday & Sons . : ‘ : ; «13,638 -O|- tom 
block flooring . ; ‘ = A ° 60% <8 a7 Coulson & Lofts. 2 5 : z ~ 13,588: qOnae 


HICHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LTD. 
WELLINGBOROUGH. » ae 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, — 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders and Contractors’ a 
Ironwork. — % 


WELDON STONE. i 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, : 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. _ 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS : 


with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKF. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


The 


RITISH MOSAIC ART C0.,} 
Telephone = Noe Emerald Street, 
11053 Central. ' London, W.C. ; 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, 


be oe mrs 


Pa 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & bo. 


(Suecessors to S 
CHAS.WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. — 


‘“ EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS ° 


Well made in strong Zine 


“Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful 

in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute. freedom. from 

cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 

bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
value. 


Write for our elaborate aa a Ag sea ae Ledepals sti behest throughout. 
also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns s le of 
for Booklet No. 6, post free on application to Dept. F,, Adapted (aa 


Price Lists,, Catalogue 
Estimates, &c., forward 
on application. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, §£.C. 


Tele. Address : 
“Ventilator, Halifax. 


Regd. No. 224.624, |’) Del; No.7 81 X¥- 
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. WATFORD—continued. TRADE NOTES. 
pee & Fotheringham ; : - £13,533 9 0} Typ system of the United Kingdom Fireproofing Company, 
aa Sire ‘ } ; : ace EES eS Ltd., has been adopted for the London Joint Stock Bank, 
Wall ; ; : : p eS : : 2 Kingsway. The whole of the fireproof floors and roofs will 
oan é . ‘ ; : y * E3:33 be on their combination system of ferro-concrete beams and 
Ww & BH 'D : ; . : ; » 135195 © © | terra-cotta tubes. The whole of the fireproof floors, roofs 
0 cr ge esha 5 ; : . - 13,181 3 1] and staircases of the new chemical laboratory, Cambridge 
Miskin & Sons . : ; f : gn 34, 302 rom? On) : ae 
Be Son, tatoo cigs will also be constructed on the ferro-concrete beam and 
Beco & Sons. Riis Asean aera Both these jobs are to be carried out without 
Darvill ; : : ; ; c jana, 000% 04s o : 
Wiggs ; ; x 4 ‘ . : eae oO THE additions to the Reigate and Redhill hospital are 
Webster & Cannon . : : : . 12,998 o o| being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
Guttridge . : : : ; ; . 12,989 o o| patent Manchester grates. 
es ee se , : d : ; es : < A cHImE clock, with two large external dials, is now 
Bailey & Sons . : ieee oo | Crecting at Brodsworth parish church as a memorial. The 
ENS es aa ; ; te ea pee work is in the hands of the makers, Messrs. Wm. Potts & 
Brightman. é : é Riki 7a otce Sons, Ltd., Leeds and Newcastle, and will be completed by 
C.& J. Waterman . - ; ; ETO 7 SOU OnnO punerhiy gate 
Lawrence & Son ; ‘ ; ‘ “a AL? 7A OO Tuer British Consul at Christiania announces that the 
Parren &Son . : ‘ : : . 12,700 0 o | Corporation of Vardo have issued a call for tenders for the 
Clark Bros. : ; i : : . 12,657. © o| supply and delivery of 290 tons of cast-iron pipes, 38 tons 
Dickens. d ‘ 4 ‘ ; . 12,650 oO o| of galvanised asphalted steel pipes and a number of halves, 
Blake . ‘ : : ; S : . 12,600 0 o| besides other material. Tenders are to be delivered by 
Fairhead & Son . , ; : ; . 12,573 © o| November 30, 1907, to “ Stadsingenioren,” at Vardo. Copies 
Jeyes . : . : : 7 : . 12,356 0 o| of specifications, conditions and drawings may be inspected 
Fisher ; ; i i : i . 12,344 0 oO | by British makers at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of 
Brown & Son . . A : : . 12,330 0 o| the Board of Trade. 
Henson & Son . : : : ; eel 2; 20008 One.O 
Higgs P ; ‘ ‘ ' : fe 1 225o Om O 
Moss & Sons. : : : : Mel 2ye44ne 0,0 
Bayes : wh bpias « ; f gpa 2244. 015 O 
H. & E. Harris . . ' , : 216115999 29; (0 Hoty Trinity Cuurcu, Exmouth, Devon, was conse- 
Rowley Bros. . . . : . - 11,952 © ©} crated on Wednesday, October 30, by the Lord Bishop of 
Haycock & Sons, Leicester (accepied ) - 11,850 0 ©| Exeter. The tower and nave have been completely re- 
; j : modelled and rebuilt, and a new chancel, chapel and 
For erection of branch store, Whippendell Road. Mr. | vestries have been added. The work has been well done 
W. H. Syme, architect, Watford. by Messrs. Wilkins & Sons, of Bristol, at a cost of about 
Wiggs . . : . . . - £1,299 © ©] 13,000/, under the supervision and from the designs of 
Eames; . . . « «+  « ~ 1,232 0 ©} Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.LB.A., of 6 Queen 
CLARK Bros. (accepted ) : ( é <Hlg209)-O-. 0. |) Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


. B..N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD, MA2Qcitt:.MAMSct, AND UMBER, MERCHANTS 


Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London.’ NDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn, 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


Suitable for either exterior or.interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
Kc. itis easy to manipulate, and large areas canbe coyered evenly. Whendryit presents ahard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack. 
On properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards, It dries in about 12 hours. 


London Agents— : Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


The G if 5 ~ 
Ae atop Rad Keoee SOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., minster mitts, READING. 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


STOKE GROUND, 


CORNGRIT wm | YYESTWOOD GROUND, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, : Somme ie HARTHAM PARK 
STHAGCDHEUN, aeitatt bd phates Di waiatertab bare ce ain , PO RT re A N D : 


Ne, ny of the Bary s27 YN LONDON DEPOTS: ; 


7D be opta NE Figm® G.wW.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, 


«IC Flwate...5 L&SWR., NINE ELMS ma 


132 GROSVENOR RQ, PIMLICO. . 
for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 
RVING BUILDING MATERIALS. MANCHESTER ; 

I. 


TRAFFOR PA A . 
_ — 8 ORD Ra >) 
SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


orices BATH. 
LIVERPOOL. 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
6. EXCHANGE ST EAST. 42nd PRESE 
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_ 


VARIETIES. 


Tue plan for building a prison on the Borstal system at 
Brampton, near Retford, has been abandoned, and an 
asylum is to be erected on the proposed site. 

At the weekly board meeting of the directors of the 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company, held on 
Monday last, Mr. George H. Robertson, hitherto deputy- 
chairman, was elected to succeed the late Mr. Edward H. 
Harrison as chairman of this Company. 


Art Glasgow Dean of Guild Court, held on the 31st ult., 
the Corporation was authorised to construct the substruc- 
tures of the south side sewage pumping Station at the corner 
of Park Street and St. James Street, Kinning Park. This 
part of the Corporation sewage scheme is estimated to cost 
12,0001. 

Tue Manchester Council have sanctioned the proposal 
of the sanitary committee to erect a municipal lodging- 
house for women on land bounded by Corporation Street, 
Crown Lane and Ashley Lane. The Council were told that 
if they acted on the lines pursued in Glasgow the new 
venture would be self-supporting. 


At the annual meeting of Glasgow District Building 
Trades Exchange, Ltd., the chairman stated that a year ago 
he mentioned that they had in the city at the time some 
14,000 empty houses, and from a return which had been 
sent to him they had that day 15,000 empty houses, or 
1,000 more than they had last year. 

THE directors of the South-Eastern and Chatham Rail- 
way Company and the Dover Harbour Board have 
approved plans for widening the Admiralty Fier and con- 
structing the new marine station. The work, which is to 
cost over 500,000/, is for the cross-Channel and Atlantic 
passenger traffic. 

Tue Midland Railway Company have decided to con- 
struct a training pier at Heysham, consisting of an extensive 
timber jetty running out 1,000 feet into the sea. The piles 
are of jarrah wood from 30 feet to 70 feet in length, and 
these will be sunk into the ground by water pressure. A 
considerable quantity of embankment, excavation work and 
rock-getting will also have to be done. The contract is to 
be completed by the latter part of next year. 


THE 


And TERRA-COTTA 


A MEETING of the advisory committee for the building 


and contracting trades was held on Monday at the offices 


of the Board of Trade. There were present Mr. A. Wilson 
Fox (in the chair), Mr. Henry Holloway, Mr. H. H. Bartlett, 
Mr. Edward Goulding, Mr. John Beal, Mr. Thomas Costigan, 
Mr. James Leslie, Mr. W. Nicholson, Mr. G. J. Stanley, Mr, 
H. W. Macrosty and Mr. C. L. Maunder (acting secretary). 


THE new water-supply for Prestonpans district, which — 


has cost close on 50,000/.,, was formally turned on without 
any ceremony. 


reason of their exceptionally porous nature. The new 
supply is likely to prove of great benefit to u district that in 
past years has suffered endless trouble and inconvenience, 

Tue theatres and music halls committee of the London 
County Council have had before them drawings of the 
Wesleyan Methcdist Hall, which is to be erected on the site 
of the old Aquarium in Westminster, and for which an 
application will be made to the Council for a music license. 
Accommodation will be provided in the various halls, com- 
mittee-rooms, &c.,' for 4,950 persons. The committee 
recommend, subject to certain alterations, the granting of 
the customary certificate. 

Tue Court of Governors of the Birmingham and Midland 
Free Hospital for Sick Children on Monday unanimously 
resolved the erection of a new building to be a matter of 
urgent necessity and instructed the management committee 
to acquire a freehold site in Ladywood Road. The proposed 
site is not too far away from the centre of the city, and 
consists of 13,234 square yards and in round figures will 
cost about 15,o00/. The site would permit of an hospital 
being erected with double the present bed accommodation. 
It is suggested they should provide for 120 beds. 


At the last meeting of the Holland (Lincolnshire) ~ 
County Council a proposal was submitted for the erection — 


of a new bridge over the river Welland at Fosdyke, and it 
was recommended that Mr. J. Healey Johnson, of Boston, 
be appointed to advise the committee and to prepare plans 
of a new bridge, with an estimate of the cost. An amend- 
ment was moved in favour of the design being thrown open 
to competition and a premium of .1oo/. offered, but upon a 
division the committee’s recommendation was approved by 
seventeen votes to thirteen. ~ 


CONCRETE 
FLOORS 


Are UNRIVALLED for the following reasons :— 


Saving of Cost. 


Saving of 
Steelwork. 


_— 


One-Third 
Weight 


Facilities 


Rapidity of 


Construction. 


Elimination of 
Centering. 


British Capital—British Management—British Labour. 


Complete Schemes for Steel Frame or Ferro-Concrete Buildings submitted, and our experienced Engineers are always’ at your service. ; 


Sound 


ISOMETRIC VIEW 
or. 
“U.K. FLOOR,’ 


—d 


to Builders. 


UNITED KINGDOM FIREPROOFING COMPANY, LIMITED, | 


47 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Managing Director: 
G 


EO. H. GASCOIGNE. WORKS: 


PERIVALE, ALPERTON. 


Telephone: No. 3228 VICTORIA. us 
Telegrams: “ UCAIGH, LONDON. 


This large outlay has been incurred owing — 
to the foundations and ponds failing to hold the water by | 


REINFORCED | 


of Solid Floors. 
for Ventilation. 


and Fire Proof. § 


No Obstruction 
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ee 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MOOR CRAG, WINDERMERE, 


UPCOTT HOUSE, OKEHAMPTON, 
—— eee 


TURNBERRY HOTEL, AYRSHIRE, 'N.B, 


WINDOWS IN THE NAVE ROOF, ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, 
BEDDINGTON, SURREY. 


It is reported that a slight leakage has been discovered 
in each of the three new reservoirs constructed by the 
Halifax Corporation at Walshaw Dean, the water falling 
round the corner of the embankments, and that the main 
embankments are not defective. The leakages are not 
regarded as serious by the waterworks committee. The 
reservoirs have already entailed an expenditure of about 
350,000/,, double the original estimate. The chief cause of 
the increased expenditure was the digging of the trenches 
to a much greater depth than was originally considered 
necessary. 

THE magistrate at Brentford police court adopted an 
unusual method in the case of a schoolboy who had damaged 
a tree planted by the Corporation at Ealing. He ordered 
the lad to provide another tree which would meet with the 
approval of the borough surveyor. He is then to plant it 
himself, and, failing this, will have to pay 1/ and costs. 
The magistrate said that if the children of this country 
were brought up as those in Germany and Switzerland, 
and taught to plant trees in the public highway, there 
would be less wanton destruction of trees provided by 
oublic authorities. 

Tue Local Government Board gave their final decision 
respecting the Surbiton sewerage scheme whena deputation 
waited on them. After hearing what the deputation had to 
say, the official acting on behalf of the Board informed 
hose present that his Board had fully considered the scheme 
yroposed and could not sanction it being proceeded with. 
[The Board advised that a new and less expensive one 
should be got out and fresh tenders sought for the contract. 
When that was completed the Board would hold a new 


ABATTOIR 
Overhead 
Weighing 
Machine. 


CSHEXESO 


— With Patent —— 
PRINTING STEELYARD. 


inquiry and give their decision. It should be mentioned 
that the cost of the sewerage scheme totalled up to over 
70,000/., and the accepted contractor was Stephen Kavanagh 
& Co., whose contract price was 48,810/. 16s. 


Tue half-yearly general meeting of the Southern Counties 
Federation of Master Builders was held in Portsmouth on 
Thursday of last week. The chair was taken by Mr. F. 
Wallis, of Maidstone (president of the Southern Counties 
Federation), supported by the Secretary of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers, in addition to 
members from London, Maidstone, Southampton and Gos- 
port. It was agreed that an organisation committee should 
be formed, composed of three representatives from each 
town in the Southern Counties Federation, to meet occa- 
sionally and arrange for meetings in various towns through- 
out the area of the Federation, in order to stimulate and 
advance their objects. Messrs. S. Salter, M. Coltherup and 
G. R. Chamberlain were elected as the local representatives 
on this committee, and Messrs. Salter (Portsmouth) and 
Marshall (Southampton) on the national committee. 


In the House of Lords on October 29 the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Earl of Halsbury, Lord Macnaghten and Lord 
Atkinson heard the arguments and gave judgment in an 
appeal at the instance of the Great Western Railway 
Company against Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, Ltd., the con- 
tractors. The point was argued as to whether in regard to 
the amount due to the respondents in respect of a big 
contract which they had carried out for the appellants, the 
Great Western Railway Company, an appeal was permis- 
sible on an error of law on the face of the award of the 
arbitrator acting upon the instructions of the Court. Their 
lordships dismissed the appeal, holding that no error of law 
was shown on the face of the award, but reserved their 
opinion as to jurisdiction on a case where there had been 
such error. The appeal was accordingly dismissed, with 
costs. 


THE Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have 
made the following awards for the year 1906-7 :—The 
Howard quinquennial prize to Mr. T. E. Vickers, C.B., in 
recognition of the part he has taken during his career in 
developing and improving the production of steel for 
important engineering purposes; Telford gold medals to 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
WHOLESALE MEAT 
MARKETS at HOME 
AND ABROAD. 


- ¢ 


Capacities— 
500, 700, 1,000, & 2,000 Ib. 


e ¢ 
Graduated to suit 


Customers’. . . 
Requirements. . 


W& T.AVERY LTD 
[LONDON & BIRMINGHAM 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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Messrs. Dugald Clerk (London) and E. J. Way (Johannes- 
burg); Watt gold medals to Messrs. J. T. Milton (London), 
A. W. Brightmore, D.Sc. (Egham) and C. W. Lloyd-Jones 
(Secunderabad) ; George Stephenson gold medals to Messrs. 
G. A. Hobson (London) and W. C. Copperthwaite (London) ; 
Telford premiums to Messrs. C. F. Jenkin, B.A. (London), 
Ww. A. P. Tait, BSc. (Edinburgh), A. P. Trotter, B.A. 
(London), M. Kellow (Penrhyndeudraeth), H. J..S. Heather, 
B.A. (Johannesburg), A. M. Robeson (Johannesburg) and 
J. W. Kitchin (Bristol); a Crampton prize to Mr. R. F. 
Thorp (London); Manby prizes to Messrs. S. A. Frech 
(London) and G. D. McGlashan (Blyth) ; The Miller scholar- 
ship and the James Forrest medal to Mr. A. C. Anderson 
(Wolverhampton) ; Miller prizes to Messrs. R. A. Whitson 
(Basutoland), C. A. Ablett, B.Sc. (Addiscombe), E. H. 
Heathcote, M.A. (Henbury, near Macclesfield), G. B. G. 
Hull (Stockport), H. Stringer (Stoke-on-Trent), G. F. 
Walton (Edenfield, near Manchester) and A. T. Weston, 
M.Sc. (Woolwich) ; Bayliss prizes, awarded on the results of 
the October and February examinations, 1906-7, respec- 
tively, to Messrs. F. C. R. H. Boyd (Luxor, Upper Egypt) and 
D. J. Morris (Swansea). 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Tue West Derby Board of Guardians have discovered, with 
regard to the lighting and heating of Mill Road Infirmary, 
that if they had obtained electricity from the Corporation, 
they would have been charged 33d. per unit. But they had 
been able to manufacture it themselves for 3d., thus effecting 
a saving of 3d. per unit, which represented a saving on the 
last half-year of 104. 6s. 9d. 

Tue West Ham Corporation electricity department have 
secured a contract with the Wholesale Co-operative Society 
to supply their flour mills and their soap factory at Silver- 
town with electrical power for all purposes. The contract 
is based on an annual consumption of 5,500,000 units—a 
supply which exceeds in amount the total output of many 
towns which have municipal electricity undertakings. For 
power purposes West Ham charges only one penny a unit, 
and gives special discounts to large consumers. 
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Tue new electricity generating station erected by 
Greenock Corporation in Dellingburn Street has been 
opened. Some time ago the municipal authorities decided 
to build a refuse destructor, and as the existing electricity 
establishment in Hunter Place has been producing its full 
capacity of current for several years, it was further resolved 
that the heat available from the burning of the refuse should 
be utilised for raising steam for the production of electricity, 
Although the destructor is not yet completed, the latter 
part of the scheme has now been inaugurated, and the 
Corporation will thereby be enabled to meet the growing 
demand for electricity, both for lighting and traction pur- 
poses. The total cost of the destructor and electric-power 
station is estimated at about 41,7004. : 


Sir ALFRED Hickman is laying down a complete new 
steel plant at his Spring Vale Works, near Wolverhampton, 
at an estimated cost of nearly 100,000/. The new mill is 
being built on the latest American principles, and will be 
worked entirely by electricity, being the first mill in England 
worked on this principle. It will be capable of turning out 
every class of heavy steel bars, plates and girders, and will 
have a capacity largely exceeding that of any mill in this 
country. The metal ore will now be run direct from the 
furnaces into a patent mixer, and being converted into 
ingots will be conveyed in a malleable state to the mill, 
where it will be rolled down into bars or plates as required, 
The new system will accelerate the production of steel and 
also secure more uniform and better results. It is expected 
that the mill will be completed early in the new year, and 
the Staffordshire Steel and Ingot Works will then be the 
best-equipped works in England, and capable of meeting 
the severest competition from America or Germany. ‘a 


A Locat GovERNMENT BoarD inquiry was held at the 
Surbiton Council Chambers last week by Mr. H. R. Hooper, 
respecting the application of the District Council to borrow 
20,000/, for the purposes of their electric-lighting scheme. 
The original agreement entered into by the Council with the 
Messrs. Callender was that the Council would retain posses- 
sion of the electric-light works at the end of twenty-five years, 
if desirable. In December, 1905, the engineers, Messrs. 
Talbot & Stevenson, recommended that a further loan was 
necessary to extend the works, . The original loan, which 
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had been expended, was 50,000/7, A difficulty had arisen as 
to whether this agreement with Messrs. Callender was 
ultra vires, inasmuch as the formal sanction of the Board of 
Trade had not been obtained previously. That sanction 
was given in July 1907. The original loan had been 
exceeded by 2,600/, The demands on the works had 
increased. The money was required for an additional 
engine and dynamo, for which it would be necessary to 
extend the engine-house. They proposed to add 21 feet, 
giving sufficient accommodation for two engines. It was 
also proposed to extend the boiler-house, and there were 
additional services and heaters required as from March 
1907 to 1910, and extension of mains. 


BUILDINGS ON SMALL FARMS. 


An interesting scheme is being promoted in connection 
with the agricultural section of the Scottish National Exhibi- 
jon in Edinburgh under the joint direction of the exhibition 
»xecutive and the Highland and Agricultural Society. The 
‘ompetitions are promoted with the object of encouraging 
he devising of improved buildings for small holdings. 
[he scheme falls into three classes, and under the first 
aass a first prize of 5/. and silver medal, a second of 2/. and 
onze medal, and third a bronze medal, are to be awarded 
or plans and specifications of buildings suitable for hold- 
ngs not exceeding 20 acres in extent. The buildings are 
0 include a dwelling-house of at least four apartments, and 
ccommodation for one horse, two to four cattle, two to four 
figs and poultry. The cost is not to exceed 3507. Slightly 
igher premiums are to be awarded for a one-pair of horse 
arm, and here the buildings are to include a dwelling- 
ouse of four to five apartments and accommodation for at 
sast two horses, about ten to twenty cattle, four to six pigs 
nd poultry, with cart and tool shed and barn suitable for 
mall threshing machine. The cost should not exceed 
$07, Special attention is asked as to economy in cost and 
durability and comfort, plans being drawn to a scale of a 
uarter of an inch to one foot. It is proposed that part or 
hole of the premiated designs should be erected in the 
thibition grounds on a site to be allocated, and com- 
stitors are requested to state whether or not they would 
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be willing to erect full-sized models at their own cost, or 
upon what other conditions they would arrange to do this. 
Medals are also to be awarded for building materials 
suitable for the erection of small holdings with special 
regard to their economic value and ease of transport and 
accessibility, and implements for small holdings. 


DRY SANITATION. 

THE second edition of a brochure by Mr. J. Donkin, 
F.R.LB.A., published by Messrs. Spon, Ltd., and entitled 
“Conservancy ; or, Dry Sanitation versus Water Carriage,” 
has appeared. As the title suggests, the author recom- 
mends that arrangements should be adopted for converting 
animal refuse into a dry manure. The London County 
Council cannot avoid dumping sludge into the sea. Mr. 
Donkin suggests the general use of earth closets of a 
special kind, of which several illustrations are given. He 
is supported in his conclusions by what has been laid down 
by sanitarians of large experience, and maintains that by 
an extension and improvement of the practice by the Rev. 
Henry Moule, the public health would be benefited and 
agriculture promoted. 


A county sanatorium for Argyllshire is shortly to be 
erected near Oban, according to plans prepared by Mr. Neil 
Gillier, architect, London. The sanatorium will consist of 
a pavilion for patients in the initial stage of the disease, an 
isolation pavilion for the accommodation of serious cases 
and a pavilion for paying patients. The laundry block will 
be fitted up with the most modern plant for disinfecting, &c. 
The first-mentioned pavilion is to be built in butterfly form, 
after the style of the pavilions of the Victoria Hospital for 
Consumptives in Edinburgh. This pavilion will consist of 
a ward for male and female patients, each having accom- 
modation for seven beds. The pavilion will be flat-roofed , 
and roofed-in shelters will be erected at each corner of the 
building. There will also be two dressing-rooms for 
patients and a nurses’ room. The isolation pavilion will 
have a male and a female ward, each having three beds. 
Shelters and chalets will be erected in various parts of the 
ground. 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


WE lately noticed the catalogue of sanitary specialties 
from Mr. W. E. Farrer, of Birmingham. We think it 
would be of advantage to the public to suggest a couple of 
the arrangements. One is a back-to-back fireclay lavatory, 
which has been adopted in some public institutions for 
boys. It will be observed that there are several inde- 


FIRECLAY LAVATORIES. 


pendent lavatories, but they are fixed back to back and sup- 
ported on strong cast-iron standards. They are able to 
withstand rough usage should discipline be relaxed. The 
lavatories are fed through half-inch gun-metal valveless 
taps, and the supply is controlled by a stop-cock at the end 
of the range. Ordinary screw-down taps can be supplied, 
if desired, as well as galvanised wrought-iron waste-pipes 
discharging into a glazed fireclay channel. From the 
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character of the design a range of the lavatories, however 
long, has not the depressing appearance which is too 
common in schools and institutions. | We also show one of 
the slop-hoppers for hospital use. It will be observed that 
this is acompound apparatus which serves several purposes, 
There are other varieties of the hopper, for Mr. Farrer has 


HosPITAL SLOP HOPPER. 


given much attention to hospital work, and provide 
fittings, sinks, operation, tables, baths on wheels, & 
The whole catalogue sustains his claim to be considere 


an engineer and sanitary specialist. 


Tue catalogue of the “Stellite” electric heaters, manu 
factured by the Electric and Ordnance Accessories Co 
' Ltd., Birmingham, has a double claim on our attention. I 
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the first place there are two systems of heating, viz. the 
“Rivers” system, in which a large number of heating units 
working at a low temperature are employed ; the “ Eclipse” 
system, in which fewer units working at a medium tem- 
perature are used. Both have already met with a large 
measure of success. The heating is accomplished by 
convection, the heaters being so designed that there is 
an induced draught of air entering at the bottom of the 
heater, which passes over and through the heating units 
and issues from the ‘top at a considerably higher tempera- 
ture. By this method great uniformity of temperature is 
attained, as all the air in a room is ina very short time 
rapidly passed many times through the heater. The 
designs for the heaters also demand attention, and might 
well be referred to as evidence of the designing power 
which is now, fortunately, characteristic of a great part of 
the products of Birmingham. In the first place the purpose 
of the heaters is frankly recognised. The cases or bodies 
have nothing in common with the old-fashioned grates or 
gas-stoves. Brass, copper, armour and wrought-iron are 
employed. But throughout handwork imparts character to 
the material. In the catalogue will be seen examples of 
the styles which are now preferred, and on a short notice 
special designs can be supplied in Sheraton, Adam, 
Chippendale, Jacobean, Georgian, Tudor, Queen Anne, 
Louis XVI. or any of the French styles. Ship-heaters of no 
less refined character, while suggestive, are adapted for use 
on ships, while others are well fitted for factory purposes. 
The company also make a specialty of motor and starting 
gear which can be employed for industrial purposes. The 
block will suggest one of the arrangements showing 
the ironclad switch in the “on” position. It is claimed 
that “ the complete panel, combining as it does the undoubted 
superiority of our ironclad switch with the absolute 
reliability of our various forms of starters, constitutes a 
very important advance on the apparatus hitherto employed, 
and one which has already met with the expressed approba- 
tion of leading consulting and electrical engineers, besides 
complying with the latest requirements of the Board of 
Trade, Home Office, fire insurance offices, &c. So far as 
the user is concerned, the compact, strong and simple 
nature of our panel, and the ease and certainty with which 


its perfect mechanical and electrical construction and the 
entire absence of fire risks are advantageous features 
possessed in their entirety by no other similar gear on the 
market, and therefore worthy of his closest consideration 
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they have been photographed in position the plates will 
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by its use any unskilled workman can operate the motor, ! As such the catalogue is a creditable production. 
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DOULTON “GROUTED COMPOSITE” JOINT. 


UNLEss precautions are taken joints are the weakest part 
of most structures, for they cannot all be homogeneous, 


like immense castings. It is not therefore a peculiarity of 
drain pipes that, unless special methods are adopted, 


weakness should be exhibited in connecting them during 
Two kinds of difficulties arise in attempting to 
Objects of baked clay do 


laying. 
make perfect joints in pipes. 


SELF- alse 4 a 


not lendithemselves to the operations of workmen as 
readily as structures in timber or metal. It is also im- 
possible to carry out the operations of jointing pipes as 
easily as can be accomplished with objects of another kind, 
when the operations can be performed in a workshop 
or with adequate space which enables the workmen to 
come in contact with all parts of the material. Trenches 
in which pipes are to be laid have to be narrow in order to 
save expense. They are often damp, and the work must 


be carried out in weather however unfavourable. Under 
these circumstances efforts -have been made to reduce the 
jointing to a sort of mechanical process which could be con- 
ducted under adverse circumstan¢es and without any delicate 
manipulation. Messrs. Doulton have necessarily given 
much attention to the subject of connections, and their 
“self-adjusting joint” has been known and adopted in 
every country where care is given to drainage. In it rings 
of cheap and durable material are cast on the spigot and 


_ CANVAS 


socket, which fit mechanically when two pipes are put 
together, and it has formed unquestionably a most effec- 
tive joint. 

Messrs. Doulton do not believe in the French proverb 
that the best is the enemy of the good, and their self-adjusting 
joint in its turn has to submit to change. It continues to 
be as effectual as ever, and it will probably be never super- 
seded. But assurance is made doubly sure by supplement- 
ing it with a joint of cement, which can be accompa in 
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the trench after the two-pipes have been fixed in position 
by the self- adjusting joint. The system employed in the 
patent “ grouted composite ” joint is remarkable for its 
simplicity and ingenuity. Let the reader imagine a line of 
stoneware pipes lying ina narrow trench and partially sub- 
merged in water. Suppose an official told the foreman that 
all the pipes were to be surrounded with a belt of cement as 
neatly executed as a wiped joint with lead pipes. The fore- 
man would become at once dubious about the sanity of the 


nan who gave the order, for he would point out the utter 
mpossibility of insuring that any man could introduce 
‘ement around the lower part of the pipe, and that all that 
ould be guaranteed would be a sort of make-believe 
yand which would be visible on the upper part alone. It 
vould possess no sanitary advantage, but, on the contrary, 
vould be injurious rather than otherwise. The self-adjusting 
oint undoubtedly forms an inner seal to the pipe. But an 
uter seal of cement gives additional security. In the 
‘grouted composite” joint the grout is poured into an 


annular chamber formed by a band of canvas enclosing a 
space between the end of the socket of one pipe anda 
collar on the spigot of the adjoining pipe. The band is 
secured to the pipes by binding wires. An opening is left 
to allow Portland cement to be poured in between the 
canvas band or pouch and the surface of the pipe. The 
operation is simple and involves no unusual toil or trouble 
nor skill in the workmen, but a perfect ring of cement is 
formed which will last as long as the pipe. The bottom, 


which is not accessible unless with difficulty, becomes as 
securely sealed as any other part. The introduction of 
canvas may surprise theorists, but it should be remembered 
that canvas bags filled with cement or concrete are known 
in connection with hydraulic works, and therefore the 
material is not out of place in a drain. It is ‘simply an 
envelope, and when the material decays there is no loss, 
for it has done its work. Although grouting has been 
attempted in pipe-laying, no method yet adopted i Is equay 


/ to that of Messrs. Doulton’s on account of its simplicity 
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effectiveness, expedition in performance and perfection. A 
cement ring is formed which seals effectively the exterior 
of the pipe, and which is an additional guard against dis- 
turbance. Another advantage of the canvas envelope is 
that air and any excess of water in the grout can pass 
through it, and a perfect ring of cement is thus insured. 
The new joint has proved tight under an internal hydraulic 
pressure of 25 lbs. to the square inch. It may therefore be 
classed among the numerous triumphs of Messrs. Doulton 
in sanitary engineering. 


TIMBER IN LONDON HOUSES. 


An Act which was passed in 1774 has had an important 
influence on the building of London. The part relating 
to the use of timber was especially advantageous, for 
the careless employment of the material, which was for 
a long time passed over, was the cause of the destruction of 
a large amount of property by fire :-— 

Timber partitions between a building, and any building 
that was erected or begun to be erected before the passing 
of the Act, may remain till one of the adjoining houses is 
rebuilt, or till one of the fronts, or two-thirds of such fronts, 
which abut on such timber partition, is taken down to the 
bressummer or one pair of stairs floor and rebuilt. 

No timber whatever is. at any time hereafter to be laid 
into any party-arch other than for bond to the same. Nor 
into any party-wall other than for bond, &c., and the ends of 
the principal timbers to the floors and roof. But no timber 
bearer to wood stairs, where an old party-wall has been cut 
into for that purpose, must be laid nearer than 83 inches to 
any chimney or flue whatever, or nearer than 4 inches to 
the internal finishing of the building adjoining. No timber 
to be laid in any oven, copper, stove, still, boiler or furnace, 
nor within 2 feet of the inside thereof. 

No timber whatever to be laid nearer than 9 inches to the 
opening of any chimney, nor nearer than 5 inches to any 
flue of a chimney, oven, stove, copper, still, boiler or 
furnace, or nearer than g inches if such timber is, placed 
nearer than 5 feet of the mouth of the same respectively. 
No timber to be laid under any hearth to a chimney nearer 
than 18 inches to the upper surface of such hearth. No 


timber whatever to be laid nearer than 18 inches to any 
door of communication through party-walls between ware- 
houses or stables. All woodman whatever against any 
breast, back or flue of any chimney must be fixed by iron 
nails or holdfasts and not to be drove more than 3 inches 
into the wall or nearer than 4 inches to the inside of the 
opening of any chimney. Bressummers, storey-posts and 
plates thereto are only allowed in the ground storey, 
and may stand fair with the outside face of the wall, 
but to go no deeper than 2 inches into a party-wall, nor 
nearer than 7 inches to the centre of a party-wall where it 
is two bricks thick, nor nearer than 43 inches if such party- 
wall does not exceed one brick and a half in thickness, 
All window-frames and door-frames to the first, second, 
third and fourth rate must be recessed in 4-inch reveals at 
least. Doorcases and doors, to warehouses only, as shall 
be of the first, second, third or fourth rate, may stand fair 
with the outward face of the wall. Every. corner storéy- 
post, which is fixed for the support of two fronts, must be 
of oak or stone, at least 12 inches square. No external 
decoration whatever to be of wood, except as follows :— 
Cornices or dressings to shop-windows, frontispieces to 
doorways, of the second, third and fourth rate; covered 
ways or porticoes to a building, but not to project before 
the original line of the houses in any street or way, and 
which covered ways or porticoes must be covered with 
stone, lead, copper, slate, tile or tin. 

No covered way, or the cornice to any shop windows, 
nor the roof of any portico, is to be higher than the under 
side of the sill to the windows of the one pair of stairs floor. 
All other external decorations whatever to the first, second, 
third and fourth rate are to be of stone, brick, artificial 
stone, stucco, lead or iron. 

Every flat gutter and roof, and every turret, dormer and 
lantern light or other erection placed on the flat or roof of 
any building of the first, second, third, fourth and also the 
fifth rate must be covered with glass, copper, lead, tin, slate, 
tile or artificial stone. No dripping eaves to be made next 
any public way, to any roof of the first, second, third or 
fourth rate, except from the roofs of porticoes or other 
entrances. 

Wood trunks are not to be higher from the ground than 
to the tops of the windows of the ground storey ; the pipes 
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from thence upwards must be of lead, copper, tin or iron, 
and may discharge the water into channel-stones on or 
below the surface of the ground. Or the wood trunks may 
be continued down below the surface of the ground into 
drains, &c., or into brick or stone funnels, and such funnels 
must in every part thereof be below the surface of the foot 
pavement. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOOLS. 


Work is proceeding in connection with the erection of five 
new schools, the rebuilding of one school, the enlargement 
af five schools and the improvement of five schools, giving 
a total additional accommodation of 6,620 at an estimated 
sost of 171,654/. Two secondary schools are in course of 
erection, and a training college is being enlarged, giving a 
otal additional accommodation of 1,348, at an estimated 
sost of 55,2507 Three technical institutes and a day 
raining college are in course of erection, at a total estimated 
ost of 167,610/. Two manual training centres for forty 
yoys each, and three special schools, giving a total accom- 
nodation for 260 children are being built; alterations are 
yeing made at an existing special school; a laundry and 
lousewifery centre is being erected, and additional tem- 
vorary special school accommodation is being provided at a 
otal estimated cost of 18,842/, A scheme of sanitary 
mprovement is being carried out at one school at an 
stimated cost of 2,658/ Redivision of rooms, enlargement 
f playgrounds and other minor improvements have been 
arried out at fifty-five schools, at an estimated cost of 
0,64.172. 

Tenders have been accepted for cleaning or painting 
rork at 104 schools, heating work at seven schools, the 
rection of iron staircases at one school, the erection of a 
ouse for the accommodation of the schoolkeeper of a 
scondary school, the enlargement of the playground of one 
thool, sanitary improvements at a secondary school, altera- 
ons to the classrooms of an industrial school and the 
rection of lightning conductors at a day training college 
ad a technical institute. The estimated cost of these 
orks is 30,100/. 

Contracts for repairs to heating apparatus, boiler setting, 
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repairs to the brickwork of boilers, repairs to school build- 
ings in the Brixton county electoral division and tar paving 
have been terminated and new tenders have been invited 
for the work. Tenders have also been invited for cleaning 
the windows of Council schools throughout the county, and 
contractors are required to state therein the rates of wages 
Proposed to be paid by them. 

Alterations at four secondary schools, a day training 
college, a pupil-teacher centre, a school of art, a technical 
institute and a special school have been authorised, together 
with the adaptation of three buildings for secondary school 
purposes, and alterations and repairs at three schools. The 
total cost of these works is estimated at 3,0162, Expenditure 
amounting to 3,033/. has been sanctioned for certain neces- 
Sary minor improvements and repairs at various schools 
including heating work, painting and cleaning. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE TWELVE- 
MILE RADIUS. 


A stanpiNG order of the London County Council provides 
that the rates of wages and the hours of labour to be paid 
and observed by the Council in works which are in the 
nature of construction or manufacture, and which the 
Council may resolve to execute without the intervention of 
a contractor within a radius of twenty miles from Charing 
Cross, shall be the rates and hours set forth in the Council’s 
list, which is based on the rates and hours recognised by 
associations of employers and trade unions and in practice 
obtained in London. The standing order also provides 
that contractors for works of the nature above-named shall 
be required to pay wages at rates not less, and to observe 
hours of labour not greater, than the rates and hours in the 
Council’s list. The radius within which the standing order 
operates was fixed by the Council on December 16, 1892, 
when it framed the standing orders as to rates of wages 
and hours of labour which are with slight alteration now in 
operation. 

On November 30, 1897, the Council, when revising the 
standing orders as to rates of wages and hours of labour, 
altered the radius from twenty to twelve miles, the altera- 
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tion being made as a result of representations made by the 
Institute of Builders and of objections raised before the 
special committee on the works department appointed in 
1897, but on May 10, 1898, the Council decided to revert to 
the twenty-mile radius and this radius still obtains. 

The working rule agreements between the London 
Master Builders’ Association and the several metropolitan 
trade unions recognise the London area, within which such 
agreements are operative, as that within a radius of twelve 
miles from Charing Cross, and the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation have represented that the variation between the 
radius adopted by the Council and that jointly agreed to by 
the Builders’ Association and the trade societies is calcu- 
lated to cause friction between employers and workmen, 
and to breed discontent among workmen engaged by the 
same employer on works in close proximity to each other. 
They further point out that the application of London work- 
ing rules to the larger area materially increases the cost to 
the Council of works situated between the two radii. 

The general purposes committee consider that the area, 
with a radius of twelve miles, agreed upon between 
employers and workmen should be that within which the 
Council's list of ratés of wages and hours of labour should 
apply, and it is recommended that “twelve” should be 
substituted for “twenty” in standing orders. 


LIVERPOOL DOCK WAREHOUSES. 


Ir is only of comparatively recent date that attempts have 
been made in this country, says the Liverpool Courier, to 
employ the combination of metal and concrete in carrying 
out building operations on a large scale. The Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board are adopting this system in connection 
with the new triple-storey shed or warehouse now being 
erected on the south quay of the Sandon Dock. This shed 
is intended for the accommodation of general produce. 
The general dimensionsare—greatest length 630 feet, breadth 
94 feet and height 56 feet. The work is now in an advanced 
state, and by the courtesy of the Dock Board and their 
engineer-in-chief (Mr. A. G. Lyster) the members of the 
Liverpool Engineering Society were enabled to inspect the 


building last week. They were received by the Dock 
Board’s resident engineer (Mr. R. W. Knollys), who con- 
ducted the party over the huge premises and explained the 
technical details, which proved of great interest to the 
members. In the building of the walls, columns, floors, 
staircases, &c., reinforced concrete is being used, that is, 
Portland cement concrete with steel rods and bands em- 
bedded therein. é 

The largest columns have each twelve steel rods of 
1Z-inch diameter, and measure 21 inches by 24 inches, 
The largest beam has a 47 feet span containing twelve 
bars, eight of which are 2 inches diameter and four of 
1Z-inch diameter. In the higher portions of the buildings 
there are beams with nine rods, six of which are 24 inches 
diameter and three of 2 inches diameter. The foundations 
are on piles also composed of ferro-concrete. The area of 
the ground floor is about 5,400 square yards, whilst the 
upper floors, of which there are two, have an area of about 
6,600 square yards. The roof is practicaily flat, and is 
constructed of the same materials as the rest of the build- 
ing. It is anticipated that the work of erection will be 
completed early next year. The visit proved of undoubted 
interest to those engineers who were fortunate enough ‘to 
be present, and it was felt that the Dock Board were to be 
congratulated upon the highly successful results obtained 
with this somewhat novel style of building, which will 
undoubtedly prove of great advantage to the port and ship- 
owners when brought into use. 


THE amended plans of the new bridge to be erectec 
over the roadway at Tynecastle have been approved by the 
streets and buildings committee of Edinburgh Towr 
Council. The probable cost will now be increased fron 
4,500/., to-5,000/., but the erection of the bridge will be 
delayed till after next year’s exhibition. 


A SCHEME prepared by the Salford borough engineer foi 
constructing a relief sewer and storm water overflow fron 
the Dock Road, near the Weaste Cemetery, to Liverpoo 
Street, opposite the recreation ground, at an estimated cos 
of 25,2182, for the purpose of relieving the flooding in the 
Weaste district, is under the consideration of the Salfor 
highway and paving committee. 
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Publishea weekly, subscription 19s. per annum for Great 
Britain, and for Colonial and Foreign subscriptions £1 6s. 6d. 
All business communications to the Managing Director, 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
Publishing Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, England. 
** Entered in the United States of America as second-class 
matter. Agents for America, The International News 
Co., 5 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
England, and New York. 


As Westminster has become one of the most tmportant cenisce 

of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 

arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 

& CO., Lid., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 

m3 OLD QUEEN STREET, S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 

FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 
business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH. Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
ton, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 

SOUTH AFRICA—Central News Agency, Ltd. 

Telephone No. 4725 Holborn: 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


dn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 


connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated maiters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperiai Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


LENDERS, .E iC. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Hertspy.—The Runcorn rural administrative sub-com- 
mittee for education of the Cheshire County Council invite 
competitive designs for an elementary school to be erected 
at Helsby, to provide accommodation for 200 children, and 
to be suitable for subsequent extension. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
Mr. George F. Ashton, clerk to the sub-committee, 71 High 
Street, Runcorn. 


HeERTFORD.—Nov. 30.—The Corporation of Hertford 
invite designs for the erection of offices at a cost not exceed- 
ing 3,500/. Premiums of 50/. and 2o0/. will be awarded. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained from Mr. John H. Jevons, A.M.ILC.E., 
borough surveyor, Hertford. 


THURLSTONE.—Nov. 25.—The Thurlstone Urban District 
Council invite plans for council-room, offices, caretaker’s 
house and outbuildings (cost not to exceed 650/. for building 
and heating apparatus only). For instructions and par- 
ticulars apply to Mr. J. Wadsworth, clerk, Thurlstone, near 
Penistone. 


WarRINGTON.—Nov,. 30.—The Directors of Warrington 
Garden Suburbs, Ltd., invite architects practising within 
a 30-mile radius of Warrington and architects having 
previous experience in the planning of garden suburbs to 
submit competitive designs for laying-out their estates at 
Great Sankey and Morrisbrook Farm, Grappenhall. Con- 
ditions and particulars may be obtained on deposit of 1/. 1s. 
Mr. A. Bennett, Secretary to the Company, Market Gate 
Chambers, Warrington. 


Wican. — The committee appointed by the county 
borough of Wigan invite models and sketches for a statue 
to Sir Francis Sharpe Powell, Bart., M.P. An assessor will 
be duly appointed. Mr. Harold Jevons, Town Clerk’s Office, 
Wigan. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Barrow-1n-Furness.—Nov. 19.—For (a) construction 
and delivery complete of a floating bath in Ramsden Dock, 
and (6) erection and completion of conveniences, &c., 
appurtenant thereto, for the Corporation. Deposit 51, 
The Borough Engineer's Office, Town Hall, Barrow-in- 
Furness. 

Briackwett.—Nov. 19.—For alterations and improve- 
ments at Blackwell Council school. The County Education 
committee’s architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

BirmincHAM.—Dec. 9.—For excavations, foundations 
and erection of lower ground floor of buildings in extension 
of Council House. Deposit 5/. 5s. Messrs. H. V. Ashley 
& Winton Newman, archtects, 14 Gray’s Inn Square, 
London, W.C. 

BrisLey.— Dec. 28.—For improvement and enlargement 
of Brisley Church of England schools, East Dereham. 
Rev. W. H. Lowe, Brisley Rectory, East Dereham. 

Bristot.—Nov. 20.—For extension of asylum buildings. 
Deposit 5/. 5s. Mr. Peter Addie, city valuer, Bristol. 

BrixHAm.—Nov. 22.—For construction of a shelter at 
Brixham pier, adjoining steamer landing stage. Mr. 
Joseph L. Arlidge, clerk, Town Hall, Brixham, Devon. 


16.—For renovation of Old Cadleigh 
Mr. J. Smith, Cadleigh Farm, Ivy- 


CADLEIGH.—Nov. 
farmhouse, Devon. 
bridge. 

CarpirF.-—Nov. 20.—For sundry alterations to Grange- 
town Conservative Club premises, Corporation Road, 
Grangetown.. Mr. W. Caple, architect, 2 Church Street, 
Cardiff. 

CHaATTISHAM.—Nov. 30.—For rebuilding tower buttress 
of Chattisham Church, Ipswich. The Vicarage. 

CuHEPPING WycomBe.—For new elementary school at 
Chepping Wycombe, Bucks. Deposit 141s. Mr. Thomas 
Thurlow, architect, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


East Hartrorp.—Dec. 2.—For erecting a Council school 
to accommodate 240 scholars at East Hartford, near Cram- 
lington, Northumberland. Deposit 27 2s. Mr. C. Williams, 
secretary to the education committee, Pearl Buildings, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Faitswortu.—Nov. 30.—For erection of public library 
on site adjoining Council offices, Oldham Road. Deposit 27 
Messrs. Ogden & Hoy, architects, Examiner Buildings, 
Strutt Street, Manchester. 


Giascow. — Nov. 25.—For (1) brick, (2) joiners’, 
(3) plumbers’, (4) plasterers’, and (5) slaters’ and rough-cast 
works required in erection of a shelter in the Richmond 
Park. The Office of Public Works, 64 Cochrane Street, 
Glasgow. 

HatFiELD.—Dec. 2.—For alterations and additions at the » 
Sawbridgeworth, Fawbert and Barnard County Council 
school. Deposit 22 Mr. U. A. Smith, County Surveyor’s 
Office, Hatfield. 

Heaton.— Nov. 20.—For erecting stores, &c., at the car- 
riage and waggon works, Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne, for 
the North-Eastern Railway Co. Mr. William Bell, com- 
pany’s architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ILFRACOMBE.—Nov. 19.—For constructing and erecting 
refuse destructor on land adjoining Hillside Road. Deposit 
21, 2s. Mr. Oswald M. Prouse, engineer and surveyor, 
Town Hall, Ilfracombe. 


IRELAND.—Nov. 16.—For extension and improvements 
to National schoolhouse, Mell, Drogheda. Mr. Finian H. 
Tallan, architect and surveyor, 106 West Street, Drogheda. 


KeiGHLEY.—Nov. 18.—For erection of retaining and 
fence walls adjoining the workhouse. Messrs. B. B. Broster 
& Sons, engineers and surveyors, Craven Bank Chambers, 
Keighley. 

KeicHiey.—Nov. 20.—For erection of conveniences at 
Wellington Square. Mr. Fowlds, borough engineer. 

Kempron Parx.=-Dee.< 11: 0r construction of coal 
bays, fitting and other workshops, stores, tool houses, con- 
veniences and other works to be erected at Kempton Park, 
for the Metropolitan Water Board. Deposit 5/ The 
Engineer of the Staines Reservoirs Communication Works, 
The Firs, Southern Road, Fortis Green, Finchley, N. 

Kinver.—Nov. 25.—For construction of pumping station — 
and turbine-house, sluice gates, pumping and delivery mains 
and reservoir, and other works in connection with water 
supply of Kinver, Seisdon, Staffs. Deposit 5/. 5s. Mr. 
Sidney R. Lowcock, engineer, Temple Courts, Ternple Row, 
Birmingham, or 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
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LatcuLey. — Nov. 16.— For building a farmhouse at 
Solomons Farm. Mr. E. C. Rundle, Bedford Office, 
Tavistock. 


Lr1GH-on-SEA.—Nov. 20.—For erection of a purifier shed 
at the gasworks. Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. John W. Liversedge, 
C.E., surveyor, the Leigh-on-Sea Urban District Council. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 19.—For erection of a county court at 
Westminster. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. H. N. Hawks, LS.O., 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., Westminster, S.W. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 20.—For alterations at Paddington work- 
house, Harrow Road. Deposit 37 Mr. E. Howley Sim, 
architect, Mowbray House, 14 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

MANCHESTER.—Nov. 20.—For erection of superstructure 
of new sorting office at Newton Street. The Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

MexporoucH.—Nov. 18.—For erection of retaining wall, 
market shops, and other incidental works thereto, at Market 
Street. Deposit 17. Mr. G. Fenwick Carter, surveyor. 

NEwcastLE-upon-Tyne.—Nov. 18.—For construction of 
an underground public urinal at corner of North View and 
Heaton Road. Deposit 2/. 2s. The City Engineer’s Office, 
Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

New Hunstanton.—Nov. 29.—For enlargement of New 
Mri Be]: 
Green, Castle Meadow, Norwich, and Paradise Chambers, 
King’s Lynn. 

NorrincHam.—For pulling-down old walls, clearing site 
and erection of new Albert Hall. Deposit 2/ 2s, Mr. 
A. E. Lambert, architect, 22 Park Row, Nottingham. 

Overton.—Nov. 30.—For pulling-down tower of church 
at Overton, Hants, and rebuilding same. Messrs. Cancellor 
& Hill, architects, 12 Jewry Street, Winchester. 

Paicnton.—Nov. 23.—For erection of science and art 
school in Bishop’s Place. Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. W. G. 
Couldrey, architect, Palace Avenue, Paignton, Devon. 

REDRUTH.—Nov. 27.—For erection of a police station 
and appurtenances at Redruth, Cornwall. Mr. Oliver 
Caldwell, architect, Penzance. 

St. Micwaet’s Mount.—Nov. 30.—For erection of two 
cottages. Mr. W. G. Painter, Steward’s Office, St. Michael’s 
Mount, Marazion, Cornwall. 


ELECTRIC 


ScorLanp.—Nov. :18.—For mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, plasterer and painter and glazier’s work of proposed 
shop and tenement buildings in Marischal Strect, Peter- 
head. Mr. Arthur Clyne, architect, 1233 Union Street, 
Aberdeen. 

Scottanp. — Nov. 19.—For mason and_ brickwork, 
carpenter, slater and plumber’s work of additions and 
chimney-stalk at Messrs. Low, Sons & Co.’s net factory, 
Elgin. Mr. Charles C. Doig, architect, Elgin. 

SHEFFIELD.—Nov. 16.—For erection of tea and refresh- 
ment-room in Endclitfe Woods. Deposit tos. City 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

SILKSworTH. — Dec. 3.— For erection of Silksworth 
school, Durham. Messrs. Brown & Spain, 51 Fawcett 
Street, Sunderland. 

SToKE Barpo.pu.—Noy. 18.—For erection of cow-sheds, 
stabling, &c., at the Home Farm, Stoke Bardolph, Notting- 
ham. Mr. Arthur Brown, M.L.C.E., city engineer, Guildhall, 
Nottingham. 

Stoke Epitu.—Nov. 19.—For erection of station buildings 
and verandahs at Stoke Edith, near Hereford, for the Great 
Western Railway Company. The Engineer at Gloucester 
Station. 

StyaL.—Nov. 28.—For erection of additions to senior 
schools at Styal Homes, Cheshire. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. 
J. W. Beaumont & Son, architects, ro St. James’s Square, 
Manchester. 

TeppINGToNn.—Noy. 18.—For erection of (a) 114 working- 
class dwellings on land situate in Shacklegate Lane; 
(6) 3,000 super yards of carriageway formation, and 1,450 
lineal feet of sewer construction; (c) 1,000 super yards of 
tar paving, for the Urban District Council. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
Mr. M. Hainsworth, surveyor, Elmfield House, Teddington. 

. TRELIssicK, In St. Ewe.—Nov. 22.—For erection and 
reconstruction of new and existing farm buildings. Messrs. 
Carlyon & Stephens, solicitors, St. Austell. 

Wates.—Dec. 5.—For building school at Cwme_ewili, 

Cross Hands, Carmarthenshire. Mr. W. Vincent Morgan, 


county education architect, County Offices, Carmarthen. 

Wintaton.—Nov. 19.—For alterations and improvements 
at Winlaton Council schools, Durham. The County Educa- 
tion committee’s architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


Foorinc BLocks 


Stocked in all sizes. 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE GRIP 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


ii ROOFING TILES 
| y /9 


AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY 


“ 
‘4 
> 
é> 
y 
<> 
a 
G 
SS 
S 


y, 


~~ 


PRICES FOR YELLOW DEAL, PITCH 
PINE AND OAK ON APPLICATION. 


For full descrip. 
five Catalogue,ade 
dress the Patentea 


D, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


Balconies, 


: l/ i) | trad . 
Balconets, gin! i alusltrades 
}/ 


| 
| 


A] Casements, 

_ FINEST “* HYDRO” MADE. a fepctdalta “a matt r es 
| and Gales, Tamar Us PF. Altar Rails, 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 7 Window Gries pasbauabbetadal “so0 0, 
— MOTHERWELL.— | Se suas Door Grilles iN Ty TF Lift Enclosures 
CATALOGUES FREE. Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ at- the see ere oo prices Ss bi 
\ ae : ainscot. . Pine. 
WILLIAM HATTON, }i-2' mses 2'tftny 
| MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS quartrd. 448. 0d. application. 


LAUNDRY 


SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEICHLEY. 


MACHINERY 


The Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, Ltd., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND), 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 


: :  Pieade'ey ) ponte her particulars to 
DASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS! vices bros. ‘Timber Moncksats 
| London Road, CARLISLE. Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C 


Telephone 601 and 602 Avenue, 


cerca ere 6 28 eh SEL Avene LIT 
ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, é&c. 


Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


‘Manufacturers of every description of 
| Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, 
. Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


I. dl / Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
i. LXXVII, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


SEA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CANTERBURY. 
TENDER 8. For alterations and extensions to police station, Pound 
BANGOR. Lane. Mr. A. C. TuRLEY, city surveyor. 
For erection of the arts and administrative sections of the | Woodhall & Son. . wo Si NOMS Si 253.07 ea 
University College of North Wales. Machin d : : y <0) 22,6045 Bee 
Jones & Sons. , . £84,400 0 0 Shelbourne & Co. : : : ‘ . 2,575 -O2ngm 
Foster & De Lidge : ; . 79,424. 0 0 Bowles : : : ; ; : ‘02,543 1G. 
Saint . : ‘ : . 74,313 0 0 Jarvis & Sons. : : : 4 . 12,4347 se 
Willcock & co: ; 5 : ; F N79 OO Oo, 10 Adcock & Son. . . . . » | 2,446 Oe 
Holloway Bros., Ltd. . ; ; ; 5 2S500™.'O: 0 Smith & Son . . . . : . 2,389 0 0 
Turner & Sons . ; : : : . 73,400.20. 0 Denne & Son. . : . : - 2,365 20 Sam 
Barnsley & Sons i : 4 y TWA 2 (O00 tO nO Harris Bros. 5 : . ° 5 212,363". oem 
Parnell & Son . : ; ; ; . 72019: 0.0 Amos & Foad_ . p ‘ 4 : «2,284 Cae 
Bowen & Son . : : : : Sil OO Browning . . : . . . - 2,259 0 0 
Rowbotham : . 67,0770 0 aoe ue : 3 3 ; ‘ Bee 5 7 
d 0 Oo urry Building Co. . ; Be 
Te ae Bets) Ge Ce Brace Sittingbourne (accepted ) : .” 2,;033° Oe 
BETHESDA. 
For painting, decorating, ventilating and general repairs to ie: ; DURHAM. 
Independent chapel. Messrs. R. Davis & Son, archi- | For draining and fencing. Mr. Grorcr GREGSON, surveyor, 
tects, Bangor. Durham. 
Hornby . : 3 : : . £643 0 0 Shannon. : ; : § : . 41,692 16 3 
Roberts & Williams : : , : « 615 10.0 Manners’. . . . . . 2, 4,010 Oe 
Roberts . : . : 4 : yah 240.0410 Oliver . : . . : . . . 097) 19a 
Jones. ; ; : 5 ¢ , i SBIO, 19-33 Reavell. 3 : : 4958" 2am 
Williams ; 5; : , ; ; . 476 00 CARRICK, Durham (accepted) P 2 ; 956 15 1 
Parry & Son . : ; 5 ‘ : . 470 14 0 ; 
ies & Sons. ; : 5 ; : 1140816: 26 : ie ne 
Pritchard i ; ; . 462 10 © | For erection of St. Paul’s high school for Catholic girls, 
Lewis Bethesda (accepted Pees ’ : OR AROL Ona Vernon Road. Mr. H. T. Sanpy, architect, Stafford. 
Waring White Building Co.  . £12, 282 0 0 
CHIDDINGFOLD. Stephens, Bastow & Co. . F 5 12,169. O° Om 
For erection of a pair of villas. Messrs. Hopcson & Sym- Foster & Dicksee a 2 : : ey 1,976 rome) 
monps, architects, Guildford. Whittall & Son . 4 4 , A 11,800 . OF ag 
Milton & Son : ; : ; : co 5047. TO 410 Sapcote & Sons. : ewe . : » 11,777 One 
Ingram & Sons . : ; : : 1,044 16 3 Kellett & Son . ‘ s ; : 11,770 | OMae 
Eryoew he 4 : : : : : £4 11, O4410-0 Bishop ; : : : : ; *, 11,750 [Ooms 
Bookham . : : ; : : PeglsO22 eT Ord Hope . 5 5 A . : 5 AT1,607. Gn ae 
Smith . : : : : : 5 5g Aj OlG0 Smith & Sons . ‘ ; : ; £1,689. Ong 
Bouncer & Co; +. : 3 : ; op hOL is 9. 10 Lovatt : 3 : : : «, L1j4l2< Cee 
Enticknap & Son. : : ; ; A OUL eae kO Whitehouse & Sons . : : : . » BL, 305) One 
Drowley & Co. . , 5 Soar sOL Ls 20 Gibbs . ‘ g ; : : -<-T1,350, 07a 
Mercer, Guildford (accepted ) : : ; 997 13 O W. & J. Webb 3 ; , ; : » 7. 41} 33. Sse 


| 


SPRAGUE & CO. L™=exr~ENS. Glazed 
LITHOGRAPHERS Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 
and PRINTERS.|W.J. FURSE & CO. Bricks. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


1 i i Erected and R ired. Church Spires Restored 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale | en aoveoms, “ FUnee, NOPPINGHAM.” 


promptly executed. 
4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, | /UANTIMIES, &. LITHOGRAPHED 


FETTER LANE, E.C. METCHIM & SON, 
Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. | 8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


To Architects, PEPELEM, Buriiors, &Co 5), | S2yevors' Diary, & Tables for 901, price 6d., post7d.s 


| The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained } 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


eo nee 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C | 
QUrepcé FOUNTMEY HUI Vann ot., t.U. } 

BLACK LINE PRINTS. /ALEXR, FINDLAY & 00., LTD., : tas 
\Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. - MOTHERWELL, “SCOTL AND. : 7 
R.? Method £f Pe ii ri cane ‘ a" 

TE Tia dO RE OSS GR OnE STEEL ROOF and Peer 
bai ath: aa fusca eieee sale a ‘HYDRAULIC PRESeED STEEL Tn OUST FLOORING 
Tele. 871 Hon. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 

SPECIAL. HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced meee 
HARTSHILL BRI BRICK AND TILE co. LTD, 

STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of & century ago. 
&re as good now as when first fixed: 


Box TuNNEL, G.W. Ratmway (Hast End). 
CorsHam DowN QuaARRY (Entrance from Railway) 


How to Cure them BATH FREESTONES. 


; We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply th i 
Apply to— sound and fine Building Stones on terms & ee : 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, an! 


Blocks selected to suit all requirements. Summ 
E. G ° WR IG HT, Gried Stone for Winter use. 
Chimney Expert and All letters to be addressed to 


Ventilating Specialist, YOCKNEY & CO. (Sour Owners) 
, Corsham, W1 
GUILDFORD, SURREY. | Corsham Down Quarry ra STONE FIRMS 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. 
Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


H: E. GAZE, Ltd, (8,16, Hn) | Qa 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
GOWER STREET STATIUN, LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
EDGBASTON—continued. GLOUCESTER—continued. 
Elvins ; ; : : , { At 1,333. 0 0 Siminonds . 5 : : ‘ ez dthe OO 
Lowe & Sons. : y : . 11,296 0 0 Kingscott & Winfield ; : , . ee ake ONO 
Willcock & Co. . : : : ; WIE, 255 Om-O Jones “ : : : : f ; S200 OO 
Garfield . : ; : . ; Pe IskAeorco King & Son : 5 4 ; : “ae PONE guages 
Rowbotham : : : - y Mads b§G OO Crane, Ltd. . 4 ; : 3 : cen AAs O40 
Hopkins. A : f : ; . 10,990 0 0 Byard & Sons. : ; : : e244 20 0 
Fenwick . ; . : 2 ) WTO.9565. 05. 0 Bowers & Co. j etme 2 FIO Os 0 
Barnsley & Snes 2 . é : tie, S88a0ur0 Estcourt & Sons, Glotcester (accepted) <1) Peieey Lore Xe 
Moss & Sons. : ; ’ : » 10,845. 0 to Freeman & Jones . . . . » 2,097 9 0 
Pattison & Sons. : : < ; . §10, 7003.00 Gurney . . . . . . - 2,090 90 0 
Turton : ; , SLO hy. 1 OanG 

WEBB, Handsworth (accepted ) : : - 10,259 0 O} p : GULL DECSL- 

Beewder... Pita 1ae Joma on erection of technical institute. Messrs. Jarvis & 
: RicHarps, architects, 36 Victoria Street, S.W. 

ERITH. Wallis , ; ; } , A £11; 249° 0 0 
For supply and erection of electrically driven air com- Salter . : : : : : ; P1,;219, 0.0 
pressor, including three-phase motor, switchgear, cable Czesar Bros. : : ; : ‘ e | LT, 25964000 
connections and pipework at sewage works. ry ; : P ‘ :  erET, Ol O° On O 
Sommer & Scott . ; : : ‘ . 41,030 0 0 Drowley & Co ; : : ; ‘ 1 10,001s) Ga. 0 
Hughes & Lancaster . F : : : 898 3 8 Haslemere Builders . ; : : «* 10,920%5%D “oO 
Tilghman’s Sand Blast Co. : : ; 835 0 oO Potter Bros. , é : : ‘ ae  £O,000naG 2-0 
Bailey & Co. : : : : : : S250 Gr Mitchell Bros. . é s : : oF 107 00R Onn O 
Alley & McLellan : ; : 4 ; ID Ae OeO Patrick : A ; : : . <1 10,G008- OG 
Entwistle & Gass : : : j : 710) <OnnG Chessum & Sons : ; ; ‘ j 20,6072 40" oe 
Brackett & Co. . : : ; , : 607 XO Hawkins & Co. ; 5 : : a 10,007 2D ant 
Reavell & Co. : é ; ; fc 68Sro a ieo Nightingale : : : F . 10,600 0 o 
Fowler & Co. : F ‘ : : 681 15 oO Kitt oF. 2 2 : Be i hahaha lol) os, 
British Westinghouse Co. : ; : ‘ 676 10 oO Highlett & Hammond : : : Saeed OA Oneee? 
Worthington Pump Co. ; : 3 a 663710 50 Cropley Bros. . ‘ : : : «10,4701 G), 0 
Electrical Co. A ; : ; ; GOZO 0 Wall . ; d : ; : a 10,420, OO 
Musker, Ltd. : , : : s : 654 10 Oo Tribe & Robinson A : : . - 10,400 0 oO 
feneral Electric Co. . 5 ; : : CA LIZ O Wakeham Bros. 5 : 3 ; A 10,20 Oe o 
Ingersoll Rand Co. : 3 ; pee OOO. O--G Sean CeComs, - é 2h 10,310 ROmeg 
artin, Wells & Co. é 5 : Seal SE Varese 
GLOUCESTER. Rowland Bros. . : : : 3 ; ee oe (ome) 
| For erection of the petty sessional court for the County , Jarman, Dawes & Co. ; 3 2 . 10,188 «0 oO 
Council. Messrs. PryerR & MeEpLanp, 15 Clarence Moss & Co. : : : é LOLS eeO2 O 
i Street, Gloucester. pace by Mr. E. A. PRYER. Allen, Fairhead & Son F ’ ‘ we lOAG) Op0 
|® Foster & Dicksee 2 . ; . 42,666 0 o Saunders . : ; i ; + RIO F42au0" .O 
__ Forse & Sons c : : F ‘ yeaa) Wem) Higgs & Outhwaite : : : : oRILGOZE EO 0 
Preece 3 ; : ; : ; 2 424520- 0 0 Foster 9,917 0 oO 
Saunders & Co. . . : ’ : 92,5007 0.01 Lawrence & Son, Waltham Cross (accepted) 9,384..:0: 0 


For the effectual Protection and Preserva» 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished, 


Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free, 


‘London Ajents=m Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


| fhe Grooved Wall Paper Co. JOHN H. FULLER & co., Ltd. 1 Minster Mills, READING. 


| 
| 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


I a 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


BATH & See aS 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


QUARRIES 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, SS SENAME Canc 
BRADFORD, _ ss Bull sad 
LAAs etait area 5 cash! PORTLAND. 1 
ornces BAT ae Sige AEE ee 
] Sbeo BL G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE SARC: 


132 GROSVENOR Rae PLE Ge 
MANCHESTER . 


TRAFFORD PARK. 7 


For Index of Advertisers, see page Ke 


for eae. Watcer nomen 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
GREAT BURSTEAD. LAMBOURN. 
For repairs to roof and interior of church. Mr. R. G. M. For constructing abutments for Lambourn bridge, supply- 
LAYLAND, engineer. ing and fixing steel troughing and handrailing, &¢ 
Ridger . seh ; : : ; : - £203 LEO Mr. J. Frep. Hawkins, county surveyor, Reading. 
ae : { ; ; : : : tes ie fe) Building. 
immons : ; ; : f : : Oo 
Dae} Roary al Ou ; ; : ; f . 4428 0 oO 
: ick, Carden & Go: : : : ; ». 395 SOnms 
MacEntee . : : ; : y 52 SEBO RO Hammond & Co. 14 12 
Choat & Sons. 5 : : . a> Aa EAA Or. |O ; : : ; ; gees: . 
Wheeler & Co. : ; ; : j . 310 14 %@ 
Woodward . , ; . : ; iE eO GOO Tucker 2 oO 
Avey : : ; ; : : , SESE LOAN ane ‘ ‘ . : ress : ; a q 
Harris Bros. . t ; ORGS Sha Bane Sons ; es a " 
ForDHAM, Billericay (accepted) . ; oe LOH SS yO Ellis : : d i : = ‘ 36 = 4 
Jarvis. : 3 ; b ; : <EOOS. 80:10 ; : ; / : 3 : 
Burtwell. ; , 5 : : : eS EOONLON VO Edwardes & Son : ; é 221) 
Pavitt wiGonee OR AD LancLey & JOHNSON (accepted ) 5 ; | 217 1 
Steelwork. 
Edwardes & Son... , : : :* 375: 30m 
Wheeler & Co. - 3 . a ‘ . .319 lo me 
HAM. Lambourne & Co, .  -. 3 ; : /.. 275, sou 
For erection of Board-room and stable and cart-shed. Mr. Needham & Lowe . ; : . . 270. 135i 
H. J. Turner, surveyor, Ham Common. Findlay & Co.. 4 : ‘ : : 2255: Cie 
Abbot & Charlton . , ‘ ; ; . £679 0 O Adams. : ’ ; : 0 Gant: ee 
Spencer & Harris . , : : : eG ° oO Hammond & Co. . 2 ; : ° 247) 
P 55 
Rice & Sons . : ; shuts ; TAY Uelcuopt ss) Ellis : g : ; : : - 240 16 0 
Budd : ; . : , . 495 10 0 Dawnay & Sons : . c : : ,. 240 “Onn 
Roberson, Ltd. 5 " ; : : SAAS SO. ao Westwood & Co. . : : - 232 18 2 
Fain : ; Se OR koto LancLey & JOHNSON (accepted ) ‘ : . 07, Ona 
Eldridge & Sons , : : : 5 LAO 2 VO CeO 
Jarmen, Daws & Co. : : 5 ; oo. A802 0220 
Sansom & Bishop . , : : an ee hed OrNOmanO LoS 
Lawrence : 2 ; : ; ; . 467 oO o/| For. erecting sixty-seven cottages on the second part of 
Richardson . ; : , : : AS ONO Fa Section C of the Totterdown Fields Estate, Tooting, for 
ae A ; ; ; , ; 4 etd ON wO.1O the London eas Council. 
McDona FOSNomes ; 5 ; : AS OLON TO Gale . : i f : ; me 73% ee 
Christie . ; ‘ : : ; ; 1 AAZ NOLO Leslie & Co. : . ; : ; 17,213 Ona 
Smith & Co. . : ‘ : : ; ae Wane Pec) Parsons. ‘ ‘ : . 16,963 0 Som 
ues ‘ ‘ ; : ; ; ; Ase LO sO Spencer, Santo & Gon : : ; -. 16/341 Some 
elway . ; é ‘ ; ; : Ase SOO Holloway . ; : 3 5 - (16,200 2Omme 
Heonoe Lid ; : A : : A ae Dix ae E. Higgs ; : : 3 : 15.523 I9 0 
: ; : ; se AlS*- O20 orne . A ; . ; . 14,900. Opne 
Sms, Ham Common (accepted ) ; : Sn ZOo ORO Ditto, reduced . : : : F . 14,648 0 Oo 


The ‘*‘MASTA” Patent Improved | 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS et Theatre ee STOURBRY 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE. 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 4 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassinde, Seyssel. ‘ 


THOS: FALDO 2:00, Lt0- “Omioe= Etinghewn Hallesia ital ee: Seng RA e MUINEE Rotherhithe. Tae"aein 


TIE SHOR PEE 


“os caer 3 : _—— 


Expert in Photography con 
nected with LIGHT AND AIR 
RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPIDA: 


Architectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, &¢. 


Thirty years’ experience, Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 TH E GROVE, WAN DSWO RTH, S.W. Welephone: 327 Batterse® 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. 


For erection of iron annexes at the workhouse, Swaffield 
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LONDON—continued. 
For electric-light installation at Charlton fire station. 


Road, Wandsworth. Smeeton & Page PA166. 75) 0 
Ellis . £4,328 0 0 Nursey & Marr LATE ORFS 
Fryer & Co. 147.9 OF40 
British Iron Buildings Co. . 3,499 0 O roek Meet ysis 122 97° 0 
Daws & Co. tt te eS SPAGNOLETTI, LTop., Goldhawk Road (recom- 
Wood Bros. . B.I25"10, 0 mended ) I0o9 15 Oo 
Jewell . 2,982 0 O 
Stimpson & Phatabers. 2. O04 sO eo é PLYMOUTH. , 
eaten & Co. 2,841 12 0 For supply and delivery of about 1,500 tons of cast-iron 
MeManus Pes Rel pipes and special castings. Mr. Frank Howartn, 
’ water engineer. 
Humphreys, Ltd. 2,779 9 O Birtley Iron Co. . 411345 5. Oo 
Boulton & Paul 2,777 0 0 Holwell Iron Co. 8,983 19 9 
Harbrow 2,697 0 oO Spittle, Ltd. 8,836 17 oOo 
Hawkins & Co. 2,650 0 0 Maclaren & Co. . : : 8,825 10 7 
laxtison. & Co. ache Ofte eee ea Strang & Co. . 8,402] 15.2 
tewart & Co. . : 8,4000.,.5) 20 
Hyde & Co. . 2,526 0 oO Needham & Sons 8,362 18 7 
Jones & Co.. 2,491 0 O Clay Cross Co. S,34,04 lor et 
Wire-Wove Roofing Co. 2,20 te O10 Cochrane & Co. . o.270 00 6 
Wa tt, Summerstown, S.W. Cre ZAC Geld Oakes & Co. 8,199 14 3 
Cochrane & Co. . $,fo2" I Zee 
For erection of cottage hospital, Park Lane, Hornsey, N. Staveley Coal and Iron oe. : 7,818 17 8 
Mr, Georce LeruepripcE, architect, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Stanton IRonworks Co. (accepted) 7392 14 2 


EG 
Lidstone . £4,495 0 oO 
Jarvis & Son a2 4;%700, OF “O 
Carmichael . ALS. 0: 0 
Dove Bros. Biss) a! Oo 
Thompson & Hecatedee 4,089 0 Oo 
Mattock Bros. A047 0. 0 
Higgs . 4,042 0 Oo 
General Building Co. 4,042 0 O 
Craig & Shaw 9,093. 6° 6 
McCormick & Son 057, )0. 0 
Lawrence & Son , B03 5u" Ox 0 
Dearing & Son : $3709, O10 
Mattock & Parsons, 165 Gray’s Inn Road, 

W.C. (accepted ) : : S705) oO 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 
Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES DAMP ‘and DEADENS SOUND. 


For addition to technical college. 


PONTEFRACT. 


For alterations to Board-room and offices at the workhouse. 


Mr. ArTHUR Hart ey, architect, Castleford. 


Wright & Son “590 ae 

Gallagher Bros. . 586 13 3 

Gelder Bros. & Woodcock . : -) SAT) ESI 

Walker & Ward . é : 7 ee Maes by. 

Jackson, Pontefract (accepted ) S12 164% 
SWANSEA. 


Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, 
architect, 22 Buckingham Street, S.W. 


Morgan HEL As 8 5 
Jones ’ Lia209 O20 
Thomas & Sons: IG,OOT Ono 
Davies 0,;790u Loe LI 


FOR ALL CLIMATES 


WATER-PROOF. 
ROT-PROOF. INSECT-PROOF; 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for Damp Walls. 


Agents for— 


DUROLINE. 


_A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent substitute for 
‘glass, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands extremes of 


|WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W, 


; 
| . 


heat and cold. 


A wire-wove opaque roofing 


CARBOLINE. 


, a non-conductor, and cheap and excellent 
substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &c. 


Established 1870. 


Wo DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, Li 


TE LEPHONE 
TOTTENHAM a 


TOTTENHAM. N. “Exe | 


_ JOINERY oF every oescrierion : 
MOULDI NGS. TO ANY DESICN . 


x Is T oF ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO 
GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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SWANSHA—continued. 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. . ' 4 ; 
Marles & Sons . : ; j : 
Richards . : ; 
Pye, Parkinson & Co. 
Davies & Sons 
Billings 
Davies : : ; 
Exors. of D. Jenkins . 
Turner & Sons . 
J. & D. Jones 
Colborne 
Bennett. Bros. 
Lloyd Bros. ; : : : 5 
J. & F. Weaver, Manselton, Swansea (re- 
commended) : a 


TAMWORTH. 


For the construction of about 11,100 yards of stoneware and 
cast-iron pipe sewers and other works. 


BrapDsHAaw, C.E., borough engineer. 


Holmes : : , ‘ ; A : 


Reid Bros. . 

Pedrette : ’ 
Currall, Lewis & Martin 
Johnson & Son . 

Rowell & Son 

Smith & Co. 

Mackay 

Moss . A 

Ireland Q ; ‘ 
Sutherland & Thorpe 
Lock, Andrews & Price 
Mackay & Son . : 2 
Wilmott : 
Firth & Co. " 
Underwood & Bro. 

Bell & Son. 

MacDonald. 

Crawford 

Doleman : : 
Mason : : ; : 


SUPPLEMENT 
TAMWORTH—continued, 
ones cae Johnson & Langley §. £6,991 16 5 
bcc come Warner. : : 65938 726 
one ree Osenton Seetie 6,927 16 9 
9 16 Ne Johnson & Son . 6,871 "one 
8.758 es Hawley & Son . 6,786 I0 6 
B6aon eS Johnson Bros. 6,749. «Oe 
Reise aS Dean, Ltd. . 65737 (tears 
8 Go totko ween & Son 6,695 7 I0 
, iley . ; : 6,470 9 8 
ike 2 Mitchell & Son . 6,430 14 7 
8,087 es Moss & Sons 6,362 0 0 
7.997 AY Neal, Ltd. . 6,300 2 6 
7.733 A Edwards & Co. . 6,208" 1 ieaan 
bie) Taylor & Son 6,227 17-7 
Turner 6,214 18 
1920. oe Trentham . ; : 6:162;,44 : 
Mc’Elhatton & Nicol . 6,063 16 8 
Harper : ; 5,943 10 oO 
Buckley. : : : 530422 Lino 
Mr. F. E. G. Manpers, Leyton (accepted ) 5,886 17 5 
411,637 6 11 ‘ ee ; 
10,394 14 8 For extensions to public library and technical school. Mr. 
9,793 6 8 W. H. Syme, architect, Watford. 
9,757 O11 Goss. 3 : , . £1,524 2 Oe 
9,135 3 9 Darvill. - 1,501 0 36 
9,053 15 II Waterman 1,479 0 oa 
8,667 13 9 Wiggs . ‘ 1,476. 0.6 
8.635 19 3 Clark Bros. . : .1/45458 O° SO 
8.626 14 7 Ensor (accepted) . y. 420: Ome 
8,539 18 7 T ; ; 
8,202 14 3 HROUGH an oversight the highest tender for the works 
7.921 9 .8 | at the Portsmouth Workhouse was described as accepted. 
7355 12 1 We apologise to the builders and other traders who have - 
7772 0 O suffered any ilconvenience in consequence. 
7,075 ©0082 a 
Fi2002 97 EEG Messrs. CHAS. BAKER & Sons, of 249-53, East Street, 
7,288 o o| Walworth, write us:— Although a considerable portion of 
7,176 © o| our factory has been burnt out, we are glad to say that it 
7,149 3 1 | will not interfere with our output, and that business will b2 
7,033 18 4 | carried on as usual, and delivery can be made immediately 
6,994 Oo 3! in all departments.” 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY. 


Chimney Columns 
Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
» and Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals _ 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


Telegrams, 
* Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 


Che Building Crade 


WEEKLY ONE PENNY. 


A Paper for all interested in HOUSE and 
HOME. At all Newsagents, Stationers and 
Bookstalls. 

Order atonce. Or from Publisher— 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
i9/- PER ANNUM. 


bz BRIERLEY HILL 
STAFFORDSHIRE. “Al 


WE SOLICIT YOUR ENQUIRIES. 


wi) 


ARCHITECTORAL , ECCLESIA 
% CONSTRUCTIONAL WORK 
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TRADE NOTES. 

We have received from Messrs. Pinchin, Johnson & A, 
of Minerva House, Bevis Marks, E.C., some show-cards 
relating to their Satinette and Minerva paints. They are 
beautifully reproduced. The one in connection with 
Satinette, the well-known white enamel, illustrates in 
colours the latest Cunard boat, the Mauretania, where 
- Satinette was used exclusively. Copies may be obtained 
by any of our readers on application. 

Messrs. D. G. SoMERVILLE & Co., of 72 Victoria Street, 
S.W., have secured the contract for supplying and erecting 
the steel framing and forming reinforced concrete roofing 
to workshops for the new electricity works at Hendon. 

Messrs. Warinc & GILLow’s place in Oxford Street was 
beautifully decorated for the procession of their Majesties 
the Emperor and Empress of Germany. The imitation 
stone columns, bases and cornices were effectively treated 
with Coatostone, giving quite the effect of a stone construc- 
tion and showing admirably how the material will un- 
doubtedly become popular for the purposes of street and 
exhibition decoration. 

Owi1nc to the retirement of Mr. George Wragge, of the 
firm of George Wragge, Ltd., Messrs. Samuel Humphries, 
James Jackson and J. Finlayson Ambler have formed a new 
company at Brook House Works, Manchester. Among 
their specialties are casements with special opening gear, 
decorative metalwork, gas and electric fittings, steel door 
furniture, &c. From their training under Mr. George Wragge 
and their experience in co-operating with him, they are in 
a position to carry out his principles faithfully in all depart- 
ments of the business. 

ANOTHER variety of reinforced concrete, known as the 
Herbst Armocrete, has been tested by the British Fire 
Prevention Committee. Two of the beams were 14 feet 
span and one 28 feet. The concrete webs were L-shaped, 
and embedded in each was a wrought-iron corrugated bar. 
Hollow concrete tubes were made to correspond with the 
rebate on the webs. One slab, 14-feet span, was loaded 
with over 12 cwt. per square foot before it broke in the 
centre. The 28-feet slab was loaded with 73 cwt. per super 
foot before cracks were visible, and the third slab of 14 feet, 
63 cwt. per foot super before it broke in; the centre. The 
results were remarkable. 


Unver the direction of Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, city 
engineer, the “Boyle” natural system of ventilation, em- 
bracing the latest patent air-pump ventilators, has been 
applied to the School of Art, Coventry. 

Messrs. Joyce & Co., of Whitchurch, Salop, have just 
completed the fixing of a clock and bell at Tarporley, 
Cheshire, for the Hon. Marshall Brooks. The same firm 
are making a striking clock for Greenbank school, Sefton 
Park, Liverpool; and also one for Lamport Hall, North- 
ampton, the residence «f Lord Ludlow, and are also fixing 
a bracket clock with two dials in Oxford Street, London. 

TRAVELLERS on the main line of the North-Eastern Rail- 
way to the north will have noticed a pretty church near the 
railway just before entering Geteshead and Newcastle : this 
was rebuilt in 1758 and the tower in 1821, and a chancel 
was added afterwards by the first Earl of Ravensworth. 
Now a new clock with two new external dials, chimes and 
bells have been added by the Countess of Mount Edgecumbe 
as a memorial to the late Earl of Ravensworth, the work 
having been carried out by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, Ltd., 
of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, generally on the lines 
laid down by the late Lord Grimthorpe. Messrs. Potts are 
also fixing a new large clock at Dover for H.M. Government. 


ALL Saints Cuurcu, Lower Sydenham, was consecrated 
by the Bishop of Woolwich on Thursday, Nov. 7. The 
chancel, vestry, transepts and three bays of the nave were 
completed and dedicated for use some four years ago, since 
which time many additions of suitable fittings have been 
made, and the debt on the building fund practically paid 
off, and it is the intention of the committee to proceed with 
the completion of the church as soon as funds will allow. 
The church, when completed, will be large and lofty, with 
accommodation for about 850 adults. The materials used 
are red and stock bricks with dressings of Box ground 
stone. One of the main features of the interior is the stone 
traceried screen, carried to the full height of the chancel 
arch, a large rood-cross being formed in the stone tracery, 
and spaces for the addition of figures on either side. The 
architect is Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., of 
6 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, and the builders are 
Messrs. Goddard & Sons, of Farnham. 


| Fig. 1528.—The “ KORRIS " (Regd. Trade Mark). 


‘THE LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, LTD. 


URINAL RANGES 


Designs and Estimates submitted 
for all kinds of Sanitary Ware for 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
THE . LEEDS’ FIRECLAY. CO., ETD., - 
ARE CHARACTERISED BY 


(1) The minimum number of joints, thus reducing liability 
to leakage. 


(2) The rounding of all internal angles, thus allowing 
no part to become foul. — 


Private H ouses, Public Buildings, Railway | 
Stations, Hotels, Schools, Offices, Workshops, &c. 


Head Office: WORTLEY, LEEDS. 
London Offices and Show Rooms: 2 and©3 NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


"LIVERPOOL: 21 Leeds Street. 


‘> 


— ALSO AT — 
HULL: Alfred Gelder Ses South Side, Queen’s Dock. 
NEWCASTLE : 4 Northumberland Street. 


BIRMINGHAM : Edmund Street, 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Nos. 20, 21, 22 and 23, Holborn, which include the old 
Barnard’s Inn tavern, and also the entrance to the Mercers’ 
Company’s School, are to be demolished immediately, and 
an imposing building, seven storeys high, and of a very 
ornate character, is to be erected thereon. under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Palgrave & Co., architects, Westminster, 
S.W. The scheme provides for a restaurant, shops and 
offices above, approached by electric lifts. Provision is to 
be made under the terms of the lease, which is held from 
the Mercers’ Company, that a new entrance to the school is 
to be provided under the new frontage, eight feet wide, 
while the license of the Barnard’s Inn tavern is surrendered. 
The quantities are being prepared by Messrs. Westropp, 
Sweetnam & Co., Parliament Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
A block of business premises consisting of five shops, with 
dwellings above, is to be erected at the corner of Uxbridge 
Road and Ormiston Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. Mr. H. F. 


Webb, of Spencer Street, Goswell Road, E.C., is the 
contractor whose tender has been accepted; Messrs. 
Palgrave & Co., are the architects, with Mr. J. Farrell 


as quantity surveyor. 


Tue litigation between the Lancaster Rural District 
Council and Messrs. Fisher & Le Fanu, contractors for a 
large portion of the second line of pipes for the Manchester 
water supply from Thirlmere, has ended. The Council sued 
the contractors for damages to the highways in the town- 
ships of Ellel and Wyresdale, and at Liverpool Assizes 
were awarded 5o00/, it being contended that the roads 
required remaking because of the holes the traction engines 
had made in hauling pipes. The contractors appealed 
against the verdict and the appeal was allowed. Sur- 
veyors were appointed to estimate the proportionate damage 
caused to the road, and have now agreed to the sum of 175/. 
being paid to the District Council, instead of 500/. 


THE estates committee of the Sheffield City Council 
have considered letters from the builders of the model 
cottages at Wincobank, with reference to the proposal of 
the Corporation to take possession of the cottages on 
November 1, and to pay interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 
on the agreed purchase money from that date until the 
completion of the purchase. Most of the owners accepted 


ays Li [ and SD Pr, 


the proposal, but some of them asked for interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent. instead of 4 per cent., which they stated 
is less than they are paying for borrowed money. The 
committee have agreed to pay 5 instead of 4 per cent, 
as previously recommended. The city treasurer has been 
instructed to take steps to forthwith let the cottages. 


AN interlocutor has been issued in an appeal to Sheriff 


Ferguson in an insurance case by Charles Johnston, con- 
tractor, Lochee, against James Fettes, insurance agent, 
Dundee. Plaintiff sought to recover 200/., being the loss 
which he had sustained through defendant having failed to 
properly insure his workmen. He pleaded that defendant 
had for years been entrusted with effecting all his insurances, 
and that in 1900 he called upon him to insure him against 
liability for injury to his workmen, and more particularly 
while they were removing stones and excavating. Two of 
his workmen were injured while excavating and defendant 
repudiated the insurance claims. 
plaintiff agreed to insure his carters and labourers only, 
and refused to take out a policy for quarry risks. The 
sheriff sustained the appeal by defendant and dismissed the 
action, anc found the plaintiff liable in expenses. Any 
claim by the plaintiff was, he said, out of the question in 
view of tlie acceptance ,of the policy, which was clearly 
expressed. 


A MEETING of the Council of the National Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators: of England and 
Wales (Incorporated) was held on Tuesday at the Acorn 
Hotel, Birmingham. Mr. G. H: Morton (Liverpool), the 
retiring president, 
ment of the proceedings. Statements of accounts were 
presented which showed that after the payment of all 
accounts there remained a balance in the bank of 200/, 
Mr. Morton retired from the office of president, and trans- 
ferred the chain of office to the newly-elected president, 
Mr. A. J. Teall (Birmingham). It was decided to hold the 


Defendant averred that 


occupied the chair at the commence- 


next annual convention in Birmingham from September 29 


next to October 3, and also that the exhibition in connection 
with the convention be held in Bingley Hall. It was further 
decided that the next meeting of the Council should be held 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne on February 6. 
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BRIGHTON ELECTRICITY WORKS. 
Steel Works supplied and erected by Messrs. Redpath, 


(jepinsurcn ( ( 
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“andrew Steel Wo rks, 
Easter Ro oad, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.-SOUTHWARK: NORTH AISLE, 


L.¢0.Cc. FIRE BRIGADE STATION, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET FRONT. 


THE ALDWYCH THEATRE, THE FOYER. 


THE ALDWYCH THEATRE, THE AUDITORIUM. 


HOUSES, PURLEY, SURREY. 


VARIETIES. 


Apjoininc the new county hall at Northallerton it is 
proposed to erect for the North Riding new police offices. 


Messrs. W. J. Moritey & Son, architects, of 269 Swan 
Arcade, Bradford, have taken Mr. Eric Morley into partner- 
ship, and the firm will be carried on as W. J. Morley & Sons 
in future. 

Tue Auckland City Council has accepted the tender of 
Billington & Co. at 29,112/. for the big impounding dam at 
Waitakerei Falls. This was the lowest tender. The 
engineer’s estimate was 34,537/. 


THERE has just been completed and erected over the 
main entrance to the municipal buildings, Bank Street, Alloa, 
a very handsome piece of sculptural work representing the 
new coat-of-arms of the burgh, recently gifted to the Town 
Council by the Earl of Mar and Kellie. 


Durinc the past few years Bacup has spent 34,400/. in 
erecting 1ew and altering existing day schools, and last 
year 5,500/. was contributed from the rates. This year the 
amount will be 6,o00/., and another new school will have to 
be built for Weir district at a probable cost of 6,000/. 

AT a meeting of Port Glasgow School Board held last 
week, it was agreed to build a new elementary, higher 
grade and supplementary course school on the lands of 
Highholm, at a cost of 14,200/., capable of accommodating 
goo scholars. 


THe Birmingham Tame and Rea District Drainage 
Board have been informed by their finance committee 
that the Local Government Board had sanctioned the appli- 
cation of the Board to borrow 45,o00/. for the construction 
of bacteria beds, &c., at Minworth Greaves, and 1,908/. for 
the extension of the sludge conveying scheme, the money 
to be repaid within thirty years. 


Mr. F. J. Wuirear has been appointed highway surveyor 
to the Fareham Rural District Council. For the post there 
were 160 applications, and of these six were sent forward 
by a special committee for final decision by the Board. 
There was a tie between Mr. Harvey, of Gosport, and Mr. 
F, J. Whitear, assistant surveyor at Alton, and the chairman 
gave his casting vote in favour of the latter. 


THE opening of the Congregational church at Ashwell, 
Herts, took place on Thursday, November 14. The building 
has been entirely remodelled and redecorated and new oak 
seating, &c., introduced. The work has been carried out by 
Mr. F. J. Bailey, of Ashwell, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Geo. Baines & Son, 
5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 


A Baptist church in High Street, Ilford, was opened 
on Wednesday, November 13. The cost of erection is 
nearly 5,500/. The design is in Late Gothic. The church 
accommodates about 950 persons. A large institute and 
school is to be at once erected on the same site. The 
architects for the scheme are Messrs. Geo. Baines & Son, 
of 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C., whose designs were 
selected in competition. The contractors are Messrs. 
Kerridge & Shaw, Sturton Street, Cambridge. 


THE picturesque Scottish mansion known as Calderwood 
Castle in the West of Scotland and the large estate were 
purchased in 1904 by the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd., for 37,500/. The fittings appear to have been 
specially designed, and a most elaborate firegrate and 
fender is now on view in the spacious show-rooms of 
Alexander Ritchie & Co., 12 and 13 Upper Thames Street, 
E.C. It is deserving ofa visit as a survival of a time when 
the applicability of Gothic forms was supposed to be 
unlimited. There is much besides in the galleries worthy 
of attention. 
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AN admirably- written and well-illustrated article on 
quaint, ol4- time “ Charleston,” by Charles H. White, appears 
in the current issue of Harper's Monthly Magazine, which 
also contains, among much other readable matter, an inter- 
esting account of “ A Plantation in the African Hills,” or the 
districts round ancient Carthage, including Medjes-el-Bab, 
which is literally covered with crumbling attestations to the 
supremacy of the Caesars—cisterns, baths, triumphal arches 
and mausoleums. 

Tue British Mannesmann Tube Company, Landore, has 
applied to the Swansea Corporation for a supply of electric 
current, and the question will be discussed at the next 
meeting of the electricity committee. Other owners of big 
works are understood to be contemplating a similar course, 
and a proposal is therefore to be considered for extending 
the present electricity works at a cost of 30,000/. or of 
constructing subsidiary works nearer to the industrial 
localities. 


Tue St. Pancras Borough Council is carrying out a 
much-needed scheme for the housing of the working-classes, 
which includes erection of a large block of dwellings in 
Brantome Place, off Euston Road. The area was cleared 
some years ago, and the small property with which it was 
formerly covered will now be replaced by buildings of the 
most approved type. The buildings are designed to contain 
forty-eight three-room tenements and thirty-six two-room 
tenements, affording altogether accommodation for about 
432 persons. It is estimated that the dwellings, of which 
the foundation-stone has been Jaid, exclusive of the site, 
will cost 22,o00/.,, and the rents will be so adjusted as to 
make the undertaking self-supporting. 


A RETURN issued from the Treasury in response to a 
motion in the House of Commons by Sir Howard Vincent 
shows that Government contracts amounting to 519,000/. 
went abroad in the course of the last financial year, either 
direct or through contractors who obtained the required 
articles from foreign countries. It is difficult to see why 
many of the articles enumerated should not have been 
made at home. The War Office, for instance, spent 1,924/. 
on foreign horseshoes and nails, and smaller sums on such 
things as practice swords, a cycle ambulance, stoves, lamps, 
and so on; whilst the Office of Works imported a lawn- 


mower, gas fittings and globes, paint, door springs, iron- 
mongery, locks and keys and bentwood chairs. 


A MEETING of the governors of the Cumberland infirmary 
held at Carlisle last week approved a scheme for the exten. 
sion of the institution at a cost of 25,0007, The committee 
of management have adopted plans which provide for the 
erection of a new west pavilion, containing on the ground 
floor a new ward for twelve men and on the first floor a new 
children’s ward with twenty-four cots. It is also proposed 
to build a kitchen block, to remodel the laundry and fit it 
with modern steam- worked machinery, to reorganise the 
heating and hot-water services, to add a storey to the 
nurses’ home, to enlarge the out-patient department, erect 
ophthalmic and X-rays departments, and provide better 
facilities for the treatment of casualties and to make 
structural alterations in the central block. 


At the last meeting of Paisley Dean of Guild Court 
Dean of Guild M'Naughton stated that during the past year 
seventy-seven applications for linings had been brought 
before the court as against seventy-nine in the previous 
year. The total value of the property in question amounted 
to 118,420/, an increase of 3,110/. as compared with 1906, 
Amongst the properties. passed were ten four-storey tene- 
ments, four three-storey tenements, seven villas and thirty- 
six semi-detached villas, halls, &c., the remainder of the 
applications being made up of alterations and additions. 
Permissions were also granted in twenty-one minor cases 
by the master of works in virtue of the powers conferred 
upon him by the Paisley Police Act, 1901. 


Tue Local Government Board have sent a letter to the 
town clerk of Coventry on the subject of a loan for the 
shops, part of the municipal building scheme in Earl Street, 
which has been the subject of controversy for some time past. 
The Local Government Board were asked to state definitely 
whether they would sanction a Joan for sucha purpose. The 
answer now to hand is that “it is the Board’s intention to 
exclude from any loan they may find themselves able to 
sanction, on being furnished with the further particulars 
asked for i in their letter of September 2, the estimated cost of 
adapting the ground floor of the proposed buildings for 


shops.” The inference drawn i is that shops, if erected, will 
have to be paid for out of current rate. 


‘an entirely new type of Obscure Glass. A decided departure from 
the common sameness of the ordinary flgured rolled patterns.” 


— A NEW — C 
Ornamental Glass A 


of unusual Brilliancy TT 
and Character. 


MOST EFFECTIVE for 
GLAZING in 


Windows 

Door Panels 
Interior Partitions 
Window Enclosures 
Screens 

Leaded Lights 
Skylights, &c:, &c* 


SUPPLIED IN TINTS. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES— 


1, An Obscure Ornamental 
'Glass, which does not 
lessen the light. 


ies Daytime and 
at Nig 


Shows a‘ splendid design 
pen viewed from either 
side. 


All the surfaces are 
smooth, therefore does not 
collect any dust or dirt. 


OO>r® Ssouz-s m<m =| 


" SEND FOR SAMPLES.’ 


MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS COMPANY. . 


Telegrams—‘ APLUSTRE, LONDON.” 
— Telephone—5241 WESTMINSTER. 


THE PATTERN IN THIS GLASS CONFORMS WELL TO ALL 
GEOMETRICAL OR ARCHITECTURAL:SHAPES. 


Supplied in Squares or Sheets. 


Patentee and Proprietor. 
28 Victoria St., Westminster, London, S.W. 


Also the ** MAXimum LIGHT GLASS” for increasing Daylight 5 to 20 Times. 


Phoenix Patent Connecti 


(et AN Daieues 
WOOD FRAMING SYSTE 


are the Cheapest and most Durable 
for Industrial | and. Agricultura’ 
Sheds, Pavilions, Bungalows, ‘Rail. 
way and Hxhibition Buildings, 
— Telegraph Poles and Supports. — 


Write for full particulars and estimates t 


MURRAY, LOTZ & €0., 


102 FENCHURCH STREE 
LONDON, E.C: 
: Telegrams—* OVERARCHED, LonpDon.”? 
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Tue question of electric lighting for Dunfermline was 
syived at the last meeting of the Town Council. A com- 
ittee that was appointed several months ago recommended 
at, looking to the diversity of opinion in the Council on 
ye different schemes proposed and the large amount of 
ypital expense involved, Professor Sir Alexander Kennedy, 
dinburgh, the adviser ‘of the Edinburgh Corporation on 
ectric lighting, be asked to report to thie Council on the 
lowing questions :—Whether the Council should establish 
separate generating station, take a bulk supply from the 
ife Electric Power Company, transfer the provisional 
rder to that company, or allow the order to drop? This 
ccommendation was adopted last week by a majority of 
ne vote. 


Mr. W. S. Witson, engineer for the carrying-out of the 
reservative works on Ayr Auld Brig, has sent in the 
lowing report, dated November 8, on the work being 
one on the bridge :—“ The pointing of the fourth arch was 
ympleted at the end of September, and six masons were 
yen paid off. A portion of the underpinning of pier No. 1 
as been done, and, having ascertained the difficulties to be 
mtended with, I expect that this part of the work will go 
amore rapidly. During the heavy floods of last month a 
90d deal of water reached the works, and {a 4-inch centri- 
igal pump had to be fitted up. So far as opened up, the 
sound below No. 1 pier consists of very hard boulder clay, 
id this makes an excellent foundation tor the underpinning. 
he concrete floor and sump of pier No. 2 have been 
nished, and when the necessary pump has been provided 
nderpinning operations will be started here also. Owing 
) the restricted nature of the work, only twelve men are 
mployed at present. The expenditure to this date is 
180/. 


Ir is understood that a start will be made with the new 
aval base at Rosyth early in the new year, and that an 
itial sum of one million will be allowed for the work in 
ie new Estimates. Sir John Jackson, Ltd., have received 
istructions to sink the trial concrete cylinder caisson 
) feet deeper than it has now reached, viz. 72 feet, for the 
arpose of proving the depth of the stratum of boulder clay 
hich was met at about 60 feet below present surface 
vel. The whole of the water has been pumped out of the 


caisson to allow the additional sinking operations to be 
begun at once. It has been decided to proceed with con- 
structional work on the cement-concrete monolith principle, 
the intention meantime being to proceed with a sea wall, 
a wet basin and graving dock. A bore has just been sunk 
on the shore to test the depth of sand, and here will be 
quarried the sand necessary to mix with the whinstone, 
which also abounds here, in the formation of concrete 
blocks. 


Arter a long controversy concerning the restoration of 
the Dundee city kirks, the Kirk Session and Presbytery 
approved of the offer of the Town Council to execute the 
work, according to plan, at a cost of 4,500/., the Corporation to 
carry it out by their own workmen. It is against this latter 
proposal that the master-builders protest. They have 
lodged a memorial and asked to be heard before the Town 
Council comes to a final conclusion on the matter. The 
master-builders contend that aslur has been put upon them 
and upon their skill as tradesmen. Further, it is urged 
that, as the building trade of the city is not particularly 
brisk, they and their men should get a chance. Another 
point on which the Association lays insistence is that it is 
not in the interest of the community that the work should 
be executed by Corporation employés, inasmuch as opera- 
tions so conducted cost fully 20 per cent. more than if 
fulfilled by contract. 


THE town clerk of Scarborough has received the award 
of Sir William Matthew, the engineer, with respect to the 
damage to the sea wall caused by the tidal wave of January 
1905 and storms since that period. The award is as 
follows :—‘‘I hereby certify that I have inspected the works 
which, under Clause 2 of my award, I determined that the 
contractor was bound to execute in order to fulfil his obliga- 
tions as therein mentioned, and I certify that such works 
have been carried out to my satisfaction.” This award 
virtually settles the contention between the Scarborough 
Corporation and the contractor. The professional adviser 
to the Corporation, Mr. James Walker, of Newcastle, 
recently inspected the wall on their behalf, and specified 
certain work which he considered should yet be done by 
the contractor under the maintenance clause in the contract, 
but it is of a comparatively unimportant character and no 
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difficulty will be caused in that respect. There is now 
every prospect that the long-delayed completion of the 
works will speedily be witnessed, and that the important 
undertaking will be formally opened early next season. 
Accorpinc to the reports for last year of H.M. Inspectors 
of Mines, at the 2,783 mines in England and Wales there 
were 831 coal-cutting machines in use which mined 
7,16y,823 tons. In the 512 Scottish mines the 305 machines 
cut out 3,032,683 tons of coal. As regards motive-power, 
so much has been heard in recent years of the rapid strides 
made by electricity that many would regard this power as 
paramount. In England and Wales it certainly is not, for 
there 551 machines have compressed air as their driving 
power as against 280 only using electricity. In the mines 
of Scotland, however, the balance does favour electricity, 
but it is not considerable, being only 171 to 134 working by 
compressed air.. When the electrical machines are better 
adapted for use in mines this power may displace com- 
pressed air. Mr. A. H. Stokes, H.M.I.M. for the Midland 
inspection district, has declared that the method of driving 
the coal-cutter by electricity appears to be not only the 
cheaper, but the easiest of application, an objection to com- 
pressed air being the noise, preventing the men from hear- 
ing any subsidence or breaking of the roof or timber. The 
In the annual public lands report for the colony of 
Queensland particulars of the forest department are given. 
In Queensland there are 337 timber reserves, comprising 
3,460,826 acres, and fresh reserves are being constantly 
declared. The Director of Forests points to the necessity 
of increasing these national supplies of timber, and states 
that 26 per cent. of the whole of Germany is devoted to 
forests, producing a yearly yield of 9,000,000,000 superficial 
feet; in France 20 per cent. of the whole country is forest 
area. In India the Government are compelled to scour the 
world for railway sleepers, notwithstanding a forest outturn 
of 3,018,819,312 feet of timber. The consumption of forests 
all over Australia is very large, and Queensland is 
no exception. Last year 82,800,000 superficial feet of 
manufactured timber was cut in the colony; soft woods, 
49,588,575 feet; hard woods, 32,364,046 feet; and cedar, 
849,001 feet. A motion was carried in Parliament some 
years ago recommending the replanting of the forests and 
the appointment of a Department of Forestry. Queensland 


| has been a great supplier of sleepers to India; in 1906 


sent 25,000/. worth of sleepers to that country. 


TueE Rhyl Council spent several hours on Monday 
cussing the details of an improvement scheme which j 
proposed to carry out on the sea front. While all 
members were in favour of a pavilion being erected 
which high-class concerts can be given in the season, tl 
were three members who opposed the ornamental gar 
scheme, but by twelve votes to three the Council decide 
go in for the two schemes. It was stated that al 
33 acres of foreshore between Edward Henry Street 
Queen Street will be enclosed as marine and orname 
gardens. There will be a row of double shelters. The 
side will be open to the sea, with plate-glass backs, aud 
other side will open to the enclosed gardens. It is cont 
plated that 10,o00/. will be spent on the pavilion and 4,¢ 
on the gardens. Sketch plans’ and suggestions are t 
laid before the Council on Monday next by several ar 
tects. P 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


On Monday there was a monthly meeting of the Li 
pool Cathedral committee. Sir William Forwood ¢ 
sided. On the proposition of the chairman, a vote 
condolence was passed with the family of the late Mr. G 
Bodley, the joint architect of the cathedral. A resolut 
was afterwards adopted investing Mr. Gilbert Scott w 
full power to act for the future in the construction of 
cathedral, but reserving to the committee the right at 
time to appoint a joint architect if at any period it beca 
advisable in their opinion to do so. 

The treasurer reported that there was at the pres 
time a sum of 165,o0o/. in hand, this amount includin 
donation of 10,000/. given anonymously since the last m 
ing of the committee. It was stated that the sum of 4 
had so far been contributed by the children of the dioce 
The total amount up to date which has been received 
promised is 283,o00/. 

The clerk of the works reported that the building v 
being proceeded with most satisfactorily, 220 men being 


' present employed on the site. 
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SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


A paPeR on Bridle Roads in the West Indies, by H. C. 
Huggins, was read at the meeting on Monday, November 4. 
The author first referred to the old abandoned hillside road 
tracings in the island of Tobago, B.W.I., as originally laid 
out by former French military engineers, and their con- 
version now into economical natural soil bridle roads to 
meet the present growing demands for the opening up and 
Jeveloping the country. Respective road sections were 
hen discussed in the re-forming of these traces and cutting 
nto the solid banks shown to be the most satisfactory and 
economical method to be eventually employed. The value 
yf banking to form parapets and the advantage of dispensing 
with side drains on this class of road were alluded to. 
Reference was made to the many streams which intercept 
hese roads and the method of dealing with them; also the 
muilding of retaining walls for larger streams to avoid 
nundation, and the method of erecting them suitable for 
subsequent conversion into culverts was dealt with. The 
elling of forest trees was next referred to. The effects of 
wer-felling and the advantages to be derived from the 
noderate use of the axe were considered. Suggested 
Jearings for permanent bridle roads and those to be con- 
rerted into cart roads in the near future were made. The 
requent occurrence of road slips during the rainy season 
m these roads in a country of this nature was noted and 
he importance of carefully locating the lowest point of 
ubsidence was dwelt upon. The author gave a description 
f a landslip where, owing to sea encroachment and other 
auses, a portion of the whole roadway subsided, danger to 
| building being involved. The mode of repairing the slip 
yy means of a surcharged retaining wall at the. base of the 
liff was explained and the method adopted for the final 
estoration of the roadway was illustrated. Attention 
yas directed to river encroachments and the diversion of 
vatercourses by means of temporary groynes, and practical 
uggestions were made as to the relative positions of such 
tructures to effect the required result. Bridle bridges were 
liscussed and the necessity of regulating their design in 
iccordance with future development of the roads was 


insisted on. Finally, the author’s method of utilising steel 
rails in the construction of bridle bridges was described in 
detail, 


THE SESAME DOORS. 


One of the principal novelties at the International Building 
Trades Exhibition was undoubtedly the exhibit of the 
Carey’s Sesame doors. Since that time they have been 
introduced into a number of buildings, and in every case 
are understood to have given complete satisfaction. The 
illustration shows the doors which have been fitted up at 


Messrs. Story & Triggs’s premises in Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C. The doors open automatically on the approach of 
any person and close immediately on passing through. 
The mechanism required is very little, as only 8 inches space 
has to be cut away, and it is therefore possible to fix them 
in almost any building. The makers are Messrs. Pemberton, 
Arber & Co., of Gray’s Inn Passage, W.C. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND ASYLUM. 


THE new Leicestershire and Rutland county lunatic asylum 
at Narborough was opened recently. The estate has an 


area of over 186 acres. 

The main asylum buildings are placed on an excellent 
plateau on high ground, occupying the northern portion of 
the land, from which good views of the surrounding country 
are obtained. The aspect of the wards generally is to the 
south-east, every patient’s day-room being so planned that 
it will, during some portion of the day, receive direct 
sunlight. 

Provision is made for separating the male and female 
patients respectively into six classes on the male side and 
eight classes on the female side, and. this permits of sick, 
infirm, recent, acute, epileptic and chronic patients being 
treated in wards set apart for the special treatment of the 
various forms of insanity from which they may be suffer- 
ing. No wards (with the exception of the charity blocks) 
are arranged for a less number of patients than thirty-six. 
This is done in order to facilitate the economical working 
of the asylum, as every ward must have not less than three 
attendants. 

All the wards are arranged in buildings of two storeys 
in height only.’ Formerly three-storey buildings, which are 
cheaper, were allowed by the Lunacy Commissioners for 
all classes of lunatics, but in recent times they have not 
sanctioned three-storey wards excepting for quiet chronic 
patients. All the day sleeping space required for the 
patients lodged in each ward is provided on the same floor. 

The sick and infirm wards, male and female, each 
accommodate forty-six patients on the ground floor and 
forty-six patients on the first floor, and occupy the central 
positions adjoining the assistant medical officer’s quarters 
and near to those of the matron and head attendant. These 
four wards each consist of a dormitory for twelve beds, a 
dormitory for twenty-four beds, ten single rooms, three day- 
rooms, together with the necessary attendants’ rooms, store- 
rooms, ward scullery, bath-rooms, clothes lobbies, lavatories 
and other sanitary arrangements. There are also special 
recent and acute wards and epileptic and chronic wards for 
male and female patients. 

The outlying blocks on each side of the main buildings 


connected by corridors at an oblique angle are each for 
the reception of thirty charity and private patients. The 
arrangements on both sides are quite similar, and consist of 
two large day-rooms, three single rooms, three attendants? 
rooms, a ward scullery, pantry, store-room, visiting-room, 
lavatory and w.c. accommodation, also a wide corridor, 
which it is intended to use for dining purposes, all on 
the ground floor. The first floor is occupied by two 
dormitories, each for ten beds, seven single rooms, bath- 
room and other sanitary arrangements. The wide corridors 
on this floor contain all the wardrobes for patients’ clothing, 
in order that they may not readily obtain materials for 
suicide. The arrangement has also the advantage of re- 
ducing the quantity of furniture in the sleeping-rooms, 
which, for a variety of reasons, is a very desirable thing 
to do. The accommodation provided in the charity blocks 
is of a more spacious character, and the fittings are rather 
better than those of the ordinary wards. ~ 

The first floor over the entrance block is occupied by 
the nurses’ bedrooms and sitting-rooms, a separate bedroom 
being provided for every nurse. This is considered a wise 
provision, because of the complaints that are made in many 
other asylums by the nurses against associated bedrooms, 
This block is approached by a staircase entered from the 
corridor on the female side, a second escape staircase being 
placed at the opposite end of the building, giving access to 
the garden court, which also has a door into the same 
corridor. 

A recreation hall of ample size is planned to the south 
of the kitchen, between which apartment and the hall there 
is placed the hall scullery, which is provided in accordance 
with the wishes of the Lunacy Commissioners in case the 
hall should be used as a general dining-room for the 
patients. At one end is a gallery for visitors, and at the 
other a spacious stage with dressing-rooms adjoining. The 
recreation hall has two entrances from each side for the 
patients. For stage entertainments one-half of the hall will 
be set apart for females and the other half for males, each 
sex being able to approach their seats without crossing the 
portion of the hall allocated to the opposite sex. 

On the west side of the administration buildings the 
male attendants’ block is situated. On the ground floor a 
large day-room, a dining-room, the head attendant’s office, 
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, scullery, an officers’ dining-room, and necessary lavatory In accordance with the requirements of the Lunacy 
1ecommodation is provided. The first floor is occupied | Commissioners the administrative departments are all 
yy bedroom accommodation, proper bath-rooms and other | made larger than the present number of patients call for. 
anitary arrangements, also a box-room being placed in | The new buildings at present provide accommodation for 
onvenient positions. It should here again be “pointed out | 688 patients, and the plans are sanctioned for a complete 
hat the comforts proposed for the attendants are much | asylum accommodating 912 patients, exclusive of hospital 
eater than was thought sufficient in days gone by. block and any villas which may be hereafter erected for 

On the east side in a corresponding position to that just | special purposes. This matter was fully considered by the 
lescribed for the male attendants the nurses’ block is | committee, who, after taking into consideration the increas- 
ocated. The accommodation on the ground floor is similar | ing number of lunatics, agreed with the Lunacy Commis- 
o but slightly larger than that provided for the male | sioners, who deem it would be unwise to provide for a 
ttendants, in consequence of there being a greater number | smaller extension than this. Including land and furnishing 
f nurses than male attendants. the cost is 261,000/, 

The chapel, with seating accommodation for about The architects are Messrs. Everard, Son & Pick, of 
00, is a detached building, easy of access from both the | Leicester. The main contract for the asylum buildings, 
nale and female sides of the asylum. It contains no special | medical superintendent’s house, church, isolation hospital, 
eatures except distinct entrances for each sex. A small | entrance lodge, stables, head attendant’s house, attendants’ 
losed porch or lobby is placed on each side of the entrances, | cottages, roads, cold-water mains, drainage, was entrusted 
9 which epileptic patients seized by fits during service may | to Messrs. W. Moss & Sons, Ltd., Loughborough. The 
e removed. sanitary fittings were by Messrs. Doulton & Co.; the 

The buildings are erected entirely in brickwork, with a | laundry machinery and fittings by Messrs. Summerscales 
ery sparing use of stone for window sills and other | & Sons. The architects’ clerk of works was Mr. George 
pecial dressings. Wise. 

Fire-resisting staircases of shallow risers and without ae: 
jinders or long straight flights, are placed in the best 
ositions for providing at least two exits from every ward IMPROVEMENT OF PORT OF LONDON. 

1 case of fire, and for giving access from all the wards to | In July it was reported by the rivers committee of the 
ie recreation hall, chapel, workshops or airing courts with- | London County Council that they thought it desirable that 
ut passing through other wards. All the ceilings next | members of the committee should visit some of the prin- 
elow the roof in all parts of the asylum occupied by | cipal ports on the Continent, in view of the probability of 
atients are constructed throughout of incombustible mate- | the Port of London being the subject of a Bill in the next 
als in accordance with the Lunacy Commissioners’ require- | session of Parliament. When, however, the matter came 
lents. before the Council, objection was taken to the proposal that 

The internal walls of kitchens, ward sculleries, sculleries, | expenditure should be authorised to meet the travelling 
rders, laundries, engine-houses, water-closets, bath-rooms, | expenses of members, and the recommendation was lost on 
rty linen and slop-rooms and Javatories are in some cases | a division. Accordingly they resolved that the visit should 
‘be wholly faced with glazed brickwork and in othercases | be made by the members at their own cost, and the only 
ith glazed tiles up to dado height. The workshops are | expenditure to which the Council has been put has been 
ced internally with common brickwork fair pointed. | the small sum necessary for the expenses of the officers 
he whole of the remaining internal wall facing is done in | accompanying the committee. 


ment and plaster, some of the walls and ceilings to single It is somewhat remarkable that, though the great ques- 
oms for dirty cases being faced with polished cement | tion of the Port of London has been the subject of inquiries 
1 over. and resolutions on the part of the Council during the past 
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ten years, culminating in the introduction by the Council 
itself of a Bill dealing with the matter, no personal investi- 
gation by members of the Council into the actual conditions 
prevailing at other ports has ever been previously under- 
taken. The committee think, therefore, the Council will 
agree that the time had arrived for such an investigation. 
They have inspected the docks in the Port of London, 
and paid visits to the following ports :—Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Southampton, Cardiff, Barry, Bristol, Avonmouth, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Bremen, Bremerhaven and Hamburg. 
The object of the visits was twofold—in the first place, to 
obtain directly the latest information ; and in the second 
place, to be in a position to present that information in a 
compact form, so that members of the Council generally 
might be able to appreciate the importance of the subject 
so far as London is concerned, and draw, it may be, some 
useful deductions and comparisons. The committee say :— 
We were particularly impressed by the very extensive 
improvements which had recently been, or were being 
effected at all the ports visited. At Antwerp, for instance, 
a great scheme of dock development has been sanctioned 


and is in progress, which is estimated ultimately to cost | 


about 12,000,000/. This is exclusive of what is known as 
the Grand Coupure, and is, of course, in addition to the 
large extensions which have taken place during recent years 
both in dock and river quay accommodation. At Rotter- 
dam, besides great improvements to the waterway, a large 
new dock has been recently compieted, and an extensive 
area of land acquired for further developments, which are 
proceeding. Great improvements have been effected both 
in the river and docks at Bremen and Bremerhaven, while 
at the latter port itis intended to construct at a cost of some 
2y millions two new docks capable of accommodating the 
largest vessels, as well as a large graving dock. At 
Hamburg also very extensive improvements have recentiy 
been effected, the river channel having been dredged to a 
depth of 26 feet at low water, and new or improved docks 
having been provided. 

In the British ports visited it was also found that con- 
siderable developments were in progress or had been 
recently completed. The Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board has this year obtained authority to expend a further 
sum of about 4,000,000/. in new docks. At Southampton, 
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Cardiff and Avonmouth large new docks are in process | 
construction, while the docks at Manchester and Barry hay 
only recently been completed, and the expenditure on ne 
works at these five ports has not been less than 10,000,00 

In London the only development of any consequen 
which has taken place during the last ten years is the co; 
struction of the new Greenland dock by the Surrey Cop 
mercial Dock Company, at a cost, including equipment, , 
about 1,400,000/. As is well known, the London and Ind 
Docks Company have for some years proposed to effect 
large extension of the Royal Albert Docks at a cost. 
about 2,000,000/., and they have recently bought land f 
this extension ata cost of about 130,000/. This propos 
is, however, in abeyance, owing to the unsettled state. 
the Port problem. 

The general deductions which we have drawn as ft 
result of our visits may conveniently be summarised ; 
follows :— 

1. That extraordinary rapid and extensive improy 
ments in accommodation and equipment are taking, | 
have recently taken, place in all the ports visited, ar 
that no effort is being spared both to attract business ar 
to anticipate growing requirements, and that, although it 
true that since 1886 the tonnage of shipping entering the Po 
of London annually has increased from 12 to 174 million 
and while this increase appears fairly to keep pace wi 
that of the principal British and continental ports, yet the 
is good reason to fear that the rate of increase in Londc 
shipping must.be retarded unless prompt measures ai 
taken to provide additional and up-to-daté accommodation 

2. That a general comparison between London and tl 
continental ports visited is rendered difficult by the fa 
that in all those ports the docks and quays lie close to tl 
centre of the city, and are not scattered, as in London, ov 
a wide area extending to 20 miles from the centre ; but the 
as regards depth of water, the Thames compares not wu 
favourably with the Maas, and has the advantage of tl 
Scheldt, the Elbe and the Weser. 

3. That a comparison cannot well be drawn from ft 
continental ports with regard to the system of levying du 
and charges, inasmuch as those ports are administered ar 
financed wholly from imperial or municipal sources (sa\ 
in the case of Bremerhaven so far as that port receiv 
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financial support from the North German Lloyd Company) 
and no separate accounts of the ports are available, but it is 
a fact that there are practically no port dues on goods in 
these ports. 

4. That the question of the adoption of closed docks as 
against open ones or -Tiver quays would appear to be 
governed by tide conditions, and that wherever the range of 
tide is in excess of 13 or 14 feet closed docks are considered 
essential for large vessels. 

5. That there should be no delay in constituting some 
authority for the Port of London, so composed as to com- 
mand not only public confidence, but the confidence of the 
commercial and trading interests concerned in the port, 
and which may be able to decide, the main issues at stake, 
viz. what are the deficiencies of the Port of London and 
how they are to be met. 


UNDERWATER CONSTRUCTION. 


In the course of his presidential address at the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, Sir William Matthews, K.C.M.G., said 
that hitherto it had been taken that 70 feet was the 
maximum depth in which divers could work with econo- 
mical results or sustained effort. Where works had to be 
carried on at greuter depths, men employed for any length 
of time under such circumstances, either in the dress or in 
bells, were liable to a species of ‘‘ caisson” disease, par- 
taking of the nature of cramp or paralysis. Mr. Moir, who 
supervised the construction of the Blackwall Tunnel on the 
part of Messrs. Pearson, the contractors for that work, 
experienced the same difficulty with the men engaged there 
when under air-pressure, and with a view to mitigate the 
extent and effects of the disease, provided, for the first time, 
achamber for the reception of patients, where, under the 
influence of reduced pressure, intermediate between the 
intensified atmosphere in which they had been employed 
and the normal condition at the surface, they were gradually 
brought to a state of recovery. With respect to tunnelling 
under air-pressure, it had been long observed that when 
two cross diaphragms with their necessary air-locks were 


in use in a tunnel during its construction, the men were 
much freer from caisson disease than when only one ' 


diaphragm was employed. Recent experiments by the 
Admiralty, under the direction of Professor Haldane, on 
deep diving in the dress by navy divers, seemed to afford a 
reason for this fact, which, as pointed out by Professor 
Haldane, appeared to be due to the lowering of the pressure 
in steps or stages, rather than by allowing a continuous and 
regular drop of gauge-pressure per unit of time. By 
adopting stage decompression, accompanied by a very 
slow rising of the diver to the surface, some hitherto 
unworkable depths have been recently reached, the 
divers remaining in these depths for thirty minutes at a 
time, the complete ascent being ultimately made without 
any observed damage to the menemployed. He understood 
that on more than one occasion a depth of 210 feet had been 
attained. The experiments had not as yet been carried 
sufficiently far to show that men in large numbers could be 
found who could stand this pressure for any length of time, 
and be able to do hard manual work, but it was possible 
that these experiments might lead to developments of an 
important character in subaqueous working. As regards 
future development of harbours, docks and waterways, 
they were fully alive to the importance of making due and 
adequate provision for larger and deeper draught ships, in 
the designs to be prepared for new works, and also where 
harbours and docks existed of inadequate dimensions for 
present requirements. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that although, all around, ships of increased capacity would 
have to be accommodated, it was at comparatively few 
ports that the very largest vessels would be found, at all 
events for a longtime to come, and therefore it might be 
preferable, in many cases, in view of the exigencies of 
finance, to proceed tentatively, and to extend hereafter, 
rather than, in the first instance, to carry out works of undue 
magnitude, which might remain unremunerative for con- 
siderable periods. As to the actual construction of sea- 
works, the arrangement of their design so that their 
execution might entail, as far as possible, repetitions of the 
same process, with the use of heavy masses and the 
generous application of suitable plant, might be usually 
expected to produce satisfactory and economical results, as 
far as the structures themselves were concerned. There 
are, however, many and not infrequently highly important 
and sometimes complex considerations associated with such 
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works, in regard to which it was not possible to lay down 
general rules, and where the conditions appertaining to 
each special case should largely determine the procedure 
to be adopted. Under the most favourable circumstances 
the carrying out of such works entailed anxiety, the latter 
being generally equalled, however, by the special interest 
awakened. 


BRICKWORK AND BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Tue report of Messrs. A. A. Hudson and J. H. Hallett, the 
commissioners appointed by the Board of Trade to hold an 
inquiry into the boiler explosion which occurred a year ago 
at Messrs. Hinks, Wells & Co.’s works, Buckingham Street, 
Birmingham, has appeared. The report states that the 
explosion was caused by the failure of the third ring of the 
left lower drum of the boiler, in a line with the brickwork 
forming the cover to the lower flues, the metal of the plate 
at this point having been reduced by corrosion to the thick- 
ness of a piece of ordinary brown paper. ‘The corrosion 
had been partly caused by contact with damp brickwork. 
The commissioners add that the boiler was insured, but 
certificates were not given to the owners until the year 1901. 
From that year the boiler was regularly inspected by Mr. 
Edward Robinson, an engineer inspector employed by the 
insurance company. The certificates and reports of Mr. 
Robinson all showed that the scaling and cleaning were 
properly carried out by the owners, except in two cases. 
In the first, in 1902, the scaling did not prevent him giving 
a certificate, but in 1904 he deferred giving his certificate 
until more scale was taken off. In this case, however, after 
the boiler was properly scaled he issued his certificate in 
due course. He told them (the commissioners) that except 
in the year 1902, when dampness was discovered at the 
back end of the boiler, he never required any of the brick- 
work to be removed. The commissioners relieve Mr. 
Robinson of any responsibility, and also the owners, who 
had willingly offered every facility for the examination of 
the boilers. With regard, however, to Mr. Crosland, 
the chief engineer to the insurance company, and Mr. 
Robinson’s chief, the commissioners state that he, as a 
competent person under the Factory Act, in issuing certifi- 
cates, ought to have exercised- his judgment as an engineer, 


apart from the policy of the company. The policy of th 
company not to require brickwork to be removed unles 
there is either dampness or suspicion of defects is not, j 
the commissioners’ judgment, a sound one, certainly not a 
regards the safety of the public, although it may be a goo 
business policy. As applied to this case, their chi 
engineer would not, as a prudent man and an engineer, sa 
that the brickwork ought not to have been removed, and th 
commissioners do not see how he could have said othe 
wise, for while the boiler, owing to its peculiar constructioj 
required special attention, the brickwork had never, for th 
purposes of an examination of the boilers, been removed fe 
thirty years, except a small portion at one end in 190: 
They consider, therefore, that the engineer, in carrying ot 
the policy of the company in their commercial interes 
contrary to his better judgment as an engineer, is respot 
sible with the company for this explosion. The commis 
sioners remark they are always told the brickwork cann¢ 
be removed without dislocating business, but they fail t 
find any particle of reason why the brickwork in this cas 
should not have been removed. No suggestion has bee 
made that the owners would have raised the slighte: 
objection to doing anything required of them by the con 
pany, and as to dislocation of business, they always had 
spare boiler which they could use at any time. In fact, onl 
two boilers were ever used at one time in the business o1 
of the three which were on the works. 

The commissioners directed that Mr. J. F. L. Croslan 
should pay the sum of 5o0/., and the Vulcan Boiler an 
General Insurance Company the sum of r1oo/. to the Solicite 
to the Board of Trade towards the costs and expenses < 
the investigation. 


THE ceremony of cutting the first sod of the Harborn 
Tenants’ Estate was performed recently on the sit 
which adjoins Park Hill Road, Harborne. The Harborn 
Tenants’ Society has been formed to promote the erectior 
co-operative ownership and administration of houses o 
principles similar to those at Ealing Garden City an 
Bournville. The site contains 53 acres of land, for whic 
15,500/. has been paid. It is of an undulating characte 
and within easy access of the main Harborne Road and th 
railway station. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Under no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 


of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 


received after the first _post_on Tuesday mornings, 


and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 


later than first iss on 2 ESA mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult. Act.» Our LEGAL» ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER, ». Office of “ The.Architect,” Imperiai Build- 

“ings, Ludgate ee London, E.C. 


‘Correspondents are requested to make their communications 


as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 


name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HeErtForD.—Nov. 30.—The Corporation of Hertford 
invite designs for the erection of offices at a cost not exceed- 
ing 3,500/. Premiums of 50/. and 20/. will be awarded. Par- 


ticulars can be obtained from Mr. John H. Jevons, A.M.LC.E., , 


borough surveyor, Hertford. 

THURLSTONE.—Nov. 25.—The Thurlstone Urban District 
Council invite plans for council-room, offices, caretaker’s 
house and outbuildings (cost not to exceed 650/. for building 
and heating apparatus only). For instructions and par- 
ticulars apply to Mr. J. Wadsworth, clerk, Thurlstone, near 
Penistone. 

Warrincton.—Nov. 30.—The Directors of Warrington 
Garden Suburbs, Ltd., invite architects practising within 
a 30-mile radius of Warrington and architects having 
previous experience in the planning of garden suburbs to 


submit competitive designs for laying-out their estates at ~ 


Great Sankey and Morrisbrook Farm, Grappenhall. Con- 
ditions and particulars may be obtained on deposit of 1/. Is. 
Mr. A. Bennett, Secretary to. the Company, Market Gate 
Chambers, Warrington. 

Wican. — The committee appointed by the county 
borough of Wigan invite models and sketches fora. statue 


to Sir Francis Sharpe Powell, Bart., M.P. An assessor will . 


be duly appointed. Mr. Harold Jevons, Town Clerk’s Office, 
Wigan. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT. — Nov. 29.— For rebuilding the Princess 
Hotel, Union -Street.. Messrs. Friend & Lloyd, architects 
and surveyors, Grosvenor Road, Aldershot. 

ANNFIELD PLain.—Nov. 25.—For erection and comple- 
tion of two houses ‘at. Lanchester, and additions to boot and 
shoe department at Annfield Plain, for the Co-operative 
Society.» Mr. Geo: -Thos. Wilson, architect, 22 Durham 
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Ben .Ruyppinc.—Dec,. 6.—For erection of a school at 


Ben: Rhydding, Ilkley, West Riding. Deposit 1/7. Mr. J. 
Vickers-Edwards, architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
BirRMINGHAM.—Dec. \9.—For excavations, foundations 


and erection of lower ground floor of buildings in extension 
of Council: House. Deposit 5/7. 5s. Messrs..H: V. Ashley 
& Winton Newman, archtects, 14 Gray’s. Inn Square, 
London, W.C. 

BrADFORD.—Dec. 7.—For alterations to diving closets at 
the Union hospital laundry. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. Fred 
Holland, engineer and architect, 11 Parkinson’s Chambers, 
Hustlergate, Bradford, Yorks. 


BrisLey.—Dec. 28.—For improvement and enlargement 
of Brisley Church of England schools, East Dereham. 
Rev. W. H. Lowe, Brisley Rectory, East Dereham. 

Bury.—Dec. 11.—For heating proposed Council schools; 
Pine Street, with or without ventilation. Deposit 2/ Mr. 
Arthur W. Bradley, borough engineer and surveyor, Bury, 
Lancs. . 

CAVERSHAM.—Novy. 25.—For alterations and additions to 
property in Gosbrook Street, Caversham, Oxon. Mr. Alf. 
J. Smith, surveyor, 11 Bridge Street, Caversham. 


CHANDLERSFORD.—Nov. 23.—For erection of ‘a club- room 
and other work at the Half-Way House. Deposit 12 Mr. 
J. Ashton Sawyer, chartered surveyor, Winchester. 

CuHaTTisHamM.—Nov. 30.—For rebuilding tower buttress 
of Chattisham Church, Ipswich. . The. Vicarage. 


CosHam.—Nov. 29. cable works in new R.A.M.C. barrack 
block and. alterations to existing cook-house and bath- 
rooms, also sundry services connected with the main 
hospital at the Alexandra Hospital, Cosham, near Ports- 
mouth. Mr. Harry B, Measures, F.R.I.B.A., director of 
barrack construction, War Office, London, S.W. 

Dartrorp.—Dec. 4.—For construction of pump-house, 
storage tank, &c., off fvinads Road, Dartford. Mr..T. ‘ 
Tiffin, surveyor, Council Offices, Dartford. 

East Hartrorp.— Dec. 2.—For erecting a Council school 
to accommodate 240 scholars at East Hartford, near Cram- 
lington, Northumberland. Deposit 22 2s. Mr. C: Williams, 
secretary to the education. committee, Pearl Buildings, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


VELLUMITE 


EDINBURGH.—Noy. :30.—For erection of the fine- -art 
building at Saughton Park, for the Scottish National Exhi- 
bition, ‘1908. Deposit 12, 1s, Mr. James D, Gibson, sur- 
veyor, 60 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. . 


Fartswortu.—Nov. 30.—For erection of public library 
on site adjoining Council offices, Oldham Road. Deposit 2/, 
Messrs. Ogden & Hoy,’ architects, Examiner Buildings, 
Strutt Street, Manchester. 


Giascow. — Nov, 25.—For .(1) brick, (2) joiners’, 
(3) plumbers’, (4) plasterers’, and (5) slaters’ and rough-cast 
works required i in erection of a shelter in the Richmond 
Park. The Office of Public Works, 64 Cochrane Street, 
Glasgow. 

Harrocate.—For whole or separate trades required in 
alterations and additions to the Dirlton private hotel, 
Ripon Road.. Mr.. John Whitehead, architect, Herald 
Buildings, Harrogate. 

HatTFiELp.—Dec. 2.—For alterations and additions at the 
Sawbridgeworth, Fawbert and Barnard County Council 
school. Deposit 2/. Mr. U. A. Smith, County Surveyang 
Office, Hatfield. 


Huti.—Novy. 27.—For additions to Grammar school, 
Leicester Street. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 
architect, Town Hall. 

TO is Park.—Dec. 11.—For construction of coal 
bays, fitting and other workshops, stores, tool houses, con- 
veniences and other works to be erected at Kempton Park, 
for the Metropolitan Water Board. Deposit 5/. The 
Engineer of the Staines Reservoirs Communication Works, 
The Firs, Southern Road, Fortis Green, Finchley, N. 


Kinver.—Nov. 25.—For construction of pumping station 
and turbine-house, sluice gates, pumping and delivery mains: 
and reservoir, and other works in connection with water 
supply of Kinver, Seisdon, Staffs.. Deposit,5/ 5s. Mr. 
Sidney R. Lowcock, engineer, Temple Courts, Temple Row, 
Birmingham, or 50 ‘Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W, 

Lrereps.—Dec. 20.—For construction. Of...a ~ Watertight 
reservoir, to bé’ known as Leighton reservoir, comprising 
an earthwork embankment about 630 yards long, deep 
puddle and concrete trench, discharge tunnel, valve shaft, 
gauge basin, waste weir and by; wash, catchwater aqueduct 
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about a mile in length, construction of a road, bridges, 
boundary walls, caretaker’s house and other incidental 
works in connection therewith, situate on the Pott Beck in 
the urban district of Masham. Deposit 10o/. Mr. C. G. 
Henzell, waterworks engineer, Leeds. 

Lonpon.—Nov. 26.—For construction of a storm relief 
sewer between Upper Road and Greengate Street, Plaistow ; 
erection of a boundary wall, &c., at the ‘West Ham Corpora- 
tion pumping station, Abbey Mills ; erection of a house for 
the superintendent of the West Ham Corporation pumping 

station, Abbey Mills. Deposit 14 each. Mr. John G. 
Morley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E. 


Lonpon.—Nov. 28.—For sundry works in providing and 
laying patent terrazzo floor, plastering walls and sundry 
decorative works to wards Nos. 14 and 15 of the Infirmary, 
Marloes Road, Kensington. The Kensington Board of 
Guardians, Marloes Road, Kensington. 


Lonpon.—For steel buildings in connection with the 
Franco-British exhibition. Director of Works, Franco- 
British Exhibition Grounds, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 


MAIDENHEAD.—For erection of one or two private resi- 
dences at Maidenhead Court. Mr. Davy, architect, High 
Street, Maidenhead. 


New Hunstanton.—Nov. 29.—For enlargement of New 
Hunstanton. school, Norfolk. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. H. J. 
Green, Castle Meadow, Norwich, and Paradise Chambers, 
King’s Lynn. 

Overton.—Nov. 30.—For pulling-down tower of church 
at Overton, Hants, and rebuilding same. Messrs. Cancellor 
& Hill, architects, 12 Jewry Street, Winchester. 


.Paicnton.—Nov. 23.—For erection of science and art 
school in Bishop’s Place. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. W. G. 
Couldrey, architect, Palace Avenue, Paignton, Devon. 

ParkstonE.—Dec. 2.—For erection of three shops with 
residences, &c., in Bournemouth Road. Messrs. Smart & 
Wyeth, architects and surveyors, Bank Chambers, 220 Ashley 
Road, Parkstone, Dorset. 


RepRuUTH.—Nov. 27.—For erection of a police station 
and appurtenances at Redruth, Cornwall. Mr. Oliver 
Bo vellsarc architect, Penzance. 
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Val, LXXVII, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 
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PHILLI PSE PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


Lareesr SreaMm WeE.Li-Borrxg Toots IN. THEY KINGDOM. | 


WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. |i, 24 
a 6% 


and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


St. Annes-on-SEA (Lancs).—For Imperial Hydro, St. 
Annes-on-the-Seéa (150 bedrooms). Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. 
J. D. & S. J. Mould, architects, 52 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, and Walmersley Road, Bury. 

St. ANNES-on-SEA.—Nov. 30.—For supply of an orna- 
mental iron bandstand of 26 feet or 27 feet diameter, the 
price to include cost of bandstand and fixing same (the 
Council will provide the foundations). Mr. Thos. Bradley, 
clerk, St. Annes-on-Sea. 

St. MeLttion.—Dec. 3.—For building an organ-chainber 
and vestry, &c., at St. Mellion Church. Rev. F. Wintle, 
St. Mellion Rectory, East Cornwall. 

St. MicHaeEw’s Mount.—Nov. 30.—For erection of two 
cottages. Mr W. G. Painter, Steward’s Office, St. Michael’s 
Mount, Marazion, Cornwall. 

ScorLanp.—Nov. 27.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, glazier and painter, ironfounder and. 
blacksmith’s work of new elementary school to be erected 
at Broadsea, Fraserburgh. Messrs. D. & J: McMillan, 
architects, 105 Crown Street, Aberdeen. 

SILKSWoRTH. — Dec. 3. —For erection of Silksworth 
school, Durham. Messrs. Brown & Spain, 51 Fawcett 
Street, Sunderland. 

Soutuwick.—Nov. 25.—For erection of small addition to 
town hall. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. George Walter Warr, 
surveyor, Town Hall, Southwick, Sussex. 

StyaL.—Nov. 28.—For erection of additions to senior 
schools at Styal Homes, Cheshire. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. 
J. W. Beaumont & Son, architects, 10 St. James’s seh 
Manchester. 

SuTTON CoLpFIELD.—Dec. 12.—For enlargement of Bold- 
mere and Hill girls’ school. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. W. A. H. 
Clarry, borough surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfield. 

Wates. -— For extensions to engineering works, for 
Messrs. Mountford, Phillips & Co., Pontyclun, Llantrisant. 
Messrs. W. B. Jones & Peregrine, architects and surveyors, 
Bank Chambers, Station Road, Port Talbot. 

WaLtEs.—For new power station at Fforchdwm, for the 
Whitworth Collieries. . Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Neath. 

Wates.—Nov. 26.—For alterations to 55 High Street, 
Bargoed. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. Wm. Harris, architect and 
surveyor, Bank Chambers, Bargoed. 


: Pulsometer eng’e 


‘Pulsometer || 


Steam Pump. 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE GRIP 


MAKE THE BEST 
AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY Will pump dirty and gritty water. 
; Has no moving parts except the 
valves. 
Needs no skilled attention. 
Will work suspended by a chains | 


13 sizes in. stock. 
On Sale or Hire, 


‘Write for List No, 107. 


For full descrip. 
tive Catalogue,ad- 
dress the Patentee 


LONDON : tar : 
Offices & Shawnsbeas 
61 & 63 Queen Victoria St, E.G, 


READING: 
Works, 
Nine Elms Tron Works. 


a9 <a. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
_ Watrs.—Dec. 7.—For erection of forty houses at BOWBURN. 
Dyffryn, Goodwick, Pembroke. Mr. Hugh Thomas, archi- | For construction of sewers and sewage disposal. 
tect and surveyor, 9 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. Shannon. ; : <a ei . . 41,092 15 ae 
West Arpsiry.—-Nov. 25.—For various works (mason, Manners. . : : ; : a 1,010.7 Olam 
joiner, slater and plumber) required in erection of a play- Oliver . . . . . : Resa 999 19 7 
| shed at the Westerton school. Mr. Alexander Angus, West Reavell . . : : : . 9537-2 am 

Riding Education Office, Northgate, Wakefield. CaRRICK (accepted) . : : : : 956 15 I 

COLWALL. 


For construction of bridge sewer with manholes, &c. Mr. 


R. G. Gurney, peed en 
Johnson Bros. ‘ ‘ eee om} 
THN DERS. McCann . é : ‘ : : : 335 OG 
SS Meredith : : é : ; ; . 334. Ome 
BECKENHAM. Cooper . 4 : : : - .. 320° 0 
For street works in May’s Hill and Kingswood Roads. Mr. J. & A. Brazier. . . : . . | 316-0 ag 
J. A. ANGELL, engineer. Westwood . ; : : 268: ome 
: ’ 5 

TTGod Sone ; . £1,592 0 0 James, Colwall (accepted) : ; ‘ . 269.13 7aam 

Pearce . : 5 ; : : : OL SB 7o7IO he. CONWAY. 
Free & Sons : - 1,503 0 O| For excavation of trenches, providing, laying and jointing 
Mow em & Co., Westminster (accepted) . 1,488 0 0 about eight miles of cast-iron water-pipes, and other 

works. Mr. T. B. Farrineton, engineer, Llandudno, 

Clark . : : ; : : : . £43,959 14 0 
BLYTH. Tate & Gordon . ! , : ‘ . 40,619 Ore 
For kerbing, flagging and channelling Freehold Street. Mr. Dean & Sons. : ee ; - 39,726 I 6 
ROBERT GRIEVES, engineer. Law . ; : ; : ; . - --35;999 ; Oe 
Crombie & Sons. . 5 : : 4 5 4130.12: -0 Smart : : : . - 7 3515999" Oe 
Melarens : ; : ; : : (Pia Gut Blackwall & Co. . 5 . 5 . 35,000. "og 
McKinnon. 5 ENTE O UT sea ae : : : . . - 30,476 3 0 
utta Ona S : : ; ‘ » 30,350 Fane 
Rogson, Newcastle- -on- -Tyne (accepted) . 109 16 9 Mitchell & Son _ meter 
Rowell & Sons . A j 1 : «28,112: 16 
Graham’ 2--. : : : : 5 - 27,904 17) am 
BOSHAM. Jones. f ; : : j » 27,826) (Ou 
For alterations and additions to Bosham Council school. Bell & Sons ; 5 ; 2 : . 27,745 12a 
Mr. H. P. Roperts, architect, Horsham. Hill & Co. . 5 : ‘ ‘ : . 27,475 Oe 
Pannett . ; : 4 : - 8750 o Oo Johnson Bros. . g : ; : «8273140. Oem 
Linfield & Sons, Ltd ane ; : : 649 0 Oo Allen . : : ; f 5 : .° 26,164. 17 5 
Lindfield & Son ¢. : : 2 : Ss OAELOe- 6 Firth & Co. , : . : : 2. 25,804 Sie 
Hillman & Murrell é : ; 5 2. 5GORIO 40 Crawford . : : ; ; w/o SA, 560s Olam 
Tanner . ; : : ; 5 : BS oy Mead © Dh Gy Buckleyts. , F ; ‘ ; «-- 24,254 107g 
Wiggins. : : : i= SO7ATOO Brebuer & Co. . 23,6605. 10. ¢@ 
Porter, Selsey (accepted) i { ; KA ER EO O UnpERwoop & Bro., Dukinfield (accepted) 23,237 16 1¢ 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


"ROCHESTER KENT }} 
LONDON OFFICE 189 DUCEN VICTORIA STREEY ag 
or: 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


-Contractors to the ADMIRALTY,’ WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years*in succession). - 
| MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIO 
| €30,00C tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS. HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application 

the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. © 
ALL CEMENT: manufactured by MARTIN: EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


(HEA 


ESTIMATES ‘to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitted free LE E D 
For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


Tele. No. 2141. 


Vieoa RoBERTS 


CHERRY ROW, 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
COSBY. DARTMOUTH. 
For drainage works, Contract No. J. TuRNER, | For erection of house and boundary walling at Mount 
engineer, South Wigston. Boone. Mr. W. Percy Marr, architect, Dartmouth. 
Wright & Co. eh, S£eo8t oF oO) . Fillar ¢£1,01B10:,0 
Johnson & Langley. . ie ar Tk Wig heas Maunder 880 0 Oo 
Smart . % £ 4,903 oue Knight 875 raw Bao! 
Firth & C ie Triggs & Pillar 874 0 O 
oo 4,889 9 oO Watts & Back R65e- Oso 
Hutchinson & Son 4,664 0 Oo Witts & Sons, Strete ( (accepted) . $20).0-.0 
Hawley & Sons 4,639 0 0 EARL SHILTON. 
Davey 4,600 © ©O| For erection of new shops and stores. Mr. W. T. Grew- 
Wilmott . . 4,339 0080 cock, architect, Leicester. 
Stimpson & Rolleston 4,453 0 0 Mould & Co. oe 042 10 O 
Johnson Bros. 4,336 0 0 Box os 850 01 90 
Johnson & Son ada ae e Bradshaw Bros. 839 6 0 
Re Co.. 586 Batchelor & Sons 804 14 O 
4,290 9 0 Chaplin 795, O47 0 
Halford & Sons 4,273 0.0 Phipps . 788 0 0 
Dean A EShey Ono Greaves & Farmer 773 4 3 
Hickman Ai22) Oso Clarke . 769 15 oO 
Jewell . 3197601 ono ee ; 751 g P 
. 3 i owle 725 
Mitchell & Sons 3,949 9 Oo Ronee 17 16. 6 
Macdonald : a0) OOO Garner. 710 0 O 
Garlick . Sry Mey Ae) BENNETT, Earl Shilton (accep 695 oO O 
Palmer 557 5 3u ORO ELHAM. 
Edwards & Co. 3,668 © © | For outfall works for the workhouse. Mr. A. Rosert 
Buckley 3,557) Om O Bow Les, engineer, Folkestone. 
Wits & Powis, Sree Benita By126" 08 “0 Munro . . £1,028 10 oO 
Clarkay. : 1,010 16 II 
Sturry Building €e, O05" OkwO 
DUBLIN. Howland 990 2 I! 
Por reconstruction of premises in Stephen Street. Mr Pearson, Wilson é Cor O74. 54.6 
Geo. F. Beckett, architect. Browning 947 °3 7 
Crampton . £3,830 0 O Reeves O2 5a LEG 
Collen Bros. 3 SatGooy oO Lewis & Son G1Ons ONO 
Pemberton & Son 35008) 0 o:},) Parsons 91,0, 0 
Bolton & Sons A500) 0. 0 Clayson 904,11 4 
_ Good, Ltd. 3,450 o of Wilson 884 5 6 
. Pile : 3,400 0 O Ovenden S40e4 $1713 
eH. & J. Martin . aw Mee 0: O Gosby . 830 8 6 
: J. & R. THompson (accepted) 2,880 0 o His Skegness (accepted ) 8FE= 0.9 
) LIGHTNING 
) Fr & CONDUCTORS. G azed 
e Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


(LIMITED) 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


4 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


‘eiegrams, “ Photo, London.” 


| 
| 


) Architects, Engineers, Builders, &Cs 


'* TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
‘LACK LINE PRINTS. 


rmanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. ' 


’s Method of Perspective. 
| Write for particulars free. 


%.EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltd., 
| 13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
ple. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


30 PRESSED Smooth-faced Sioa oe re 
(Spaces L. HaRTsHindy 


RTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


fing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


“TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. . 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, “‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


QUANTITIES, tc, LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1907, price 6d., post7d.3 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & CO., LTD.,| 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STRFFT. © Ww 


The Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, Ltd., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND). 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN. 


Photo-Copies and 


ILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAFPHED. 


Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER; - 
Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE . 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 
cee -LIMITED, 


nee Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


TE IES ST SET TTI To 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Ramway (East End). 
CorsHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advane 


tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. Summers 
dried Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sonz Owners), 


‘Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 


Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. * 
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SUPPLEMENT 


For making-up Churchill Road and part of Cecil Road. 


Mr. F. T. Grant,, borough surveyor. 


LLANISHEN, 


Mr. G. E. Haruipay, architect, Cardiff. 


[Nov. 22, 1907, 


For erection of lodge, stable buthiiage: and motor-house. : 


aad Maintenance Co. 4998 f 2 Gileen: fi B40 ae 
Hes Ve ater aes Heieiy Ol ieoeer pace 1097 aa 
: Ox ardo : : Re ; ‘ Pew 
Woop & Co., Swanley Junction (accepted) 845 9 Oo Knox & Wells... : : : Laie eae 3 a 
Blacker Bros. : A sae ; + 14509: 10 BG 
HAYWARD’S HEATH. Allen & Sons 1,485 HOMES 
For erection of business premises, for Mr. C. W. Wood, bytes : 1,457° 1 7 
_ motor agent. allett . 1,453. © Oo 
Box & Turner . £2,008 .0 oO ue : . 1,444.0 0 
Anscombe 4 Se se Metis “We al Rea AN De eg MRO OO tO TAO elhuish Bros. 1,404 0 9 
Knight . ; 5 : f d 4 Ct IGOZS OO Howells : 1,404 Ca 
White . BAG Mhrag tbe s Naek . 1,815 0 o| Lurner&Sons . 1,396 9 0 
Finch 1,650 0 o| Gay 1,380 0 9 
Davies. 1,284 0 o 
TOTTERDELL, ‘Cardiff (accepted ) i, 24134 
HUCKNALL TORKARD. 
For Sree of villas. Mr. H. Spencer, architect, Notting- LEWISHAM. 
Hyde . ’ : £1647 2 2 For kerbing, channelling ang making-up the roadways in 
Bodill & Sons ° ° 161070. 10 Lewisham. 
Cooper, Ltd.. ; A ‘ i ‘ § 1600 0 0 Rides Street. 
Dove . } Pr akouson' oO PEARCE (accepted) . ; £314. 0 0 
Monks & Sons, Hucknall (accepted) 1,446 12 0 Tugela Street, 
For alterations and additions to the Seven Stars hotel. Mr. PEARCE (accepted) . : : ‘ Z 2 $4072 Oe 
H. Spencer, architect, Nottingham. Bare Raae 
Cuthbert. - £635 overe, SOY ; 
Cooper & Sons Boots WoopuHam & Sons (accepted) ; i 1,567 O00 Vem 
Bodill & Sons. 595...0"..0 
vee ae 580 0 oO LONDON, 
Dawe bare (accepted ) ees For making-up and paving roads in Streatham and _ 
5 Clapham. 
Cato Road. 
LETCHWORTH GARDEN CITY. Ires, Wimbledon (accepted) . £860 0 0 
For erection of a pair of residences in Norton Way, South. Mantilla Poad: 
See STONEBRIDGE & Fo t, architects, Ean: ae Mowzem & Co. (accepted). . : : 409 {oe 
Hurst . LIke yOO Nimrod Road. 
BECKLEY & Turpre (accepted) 1,150" 0) 40 Woop (accepted) . ‘ egy ; i) 4,103: .cOunes 


MARSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 
Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pieri 
Manufacturers, 


SULCGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, 
Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. ~ 


EXCELSIOR © 


HARD BLUE STONE 


principally used for Headstones, Grave Curbs, Basé 
Fonts, Tracery Work, Steps & Landings, quarried | 


Telephone: JAMES AKEROYD & SONS, LTD., 
No. 238 _. Woodkirk, near Dewsbury. — 
PRICES AND SAMPLES ON “APPLICATION. 


BRIXTON = : 

BRITISH FLOORING CO 
(W. A. OSBORNE). 23 Years with Jos, F. Hbner. 
MOSAIC in all its branches. — 

PARQUET. 

WOOD BLOCKS 

152 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C 

Pre ra BRN RPT EO ATA SAM GEST CS T a 


We hold an enormous 


Estimates from quantitiés by RmTuRN oF Post for buildings of any size. 
assortment of Sanitary Appliances and Brasswork, and having a large staff of competent men, can quote 
for work in any part of the world. 

Speciality:—Ornamental Lead Roof.Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. 


Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &c. 


WM. M; GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.W. 
sR Mi ce SS Mae A alae dnt nana enna Sted eh el Achebe 


Welephonme 327 Battersea. 


ERNEST MILNER, 


Architectural Photographer, 


Expert in Photography connected with LIGHT AND AIR, RIGHT 
OF WAY, DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDARIES, &c. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


ames Bedford & 60 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 


\ Mount Street, HALIFAX 


“* EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST 4 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


"Well made in strong Zin 


Thirty years’ experience. throughout. 
Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading Tendon: Contractors. Adapted to any style o 
Prices moderate. . Estimates free. . Proofs in few hours if required, Architecture. 

All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. ae 


Price Lists, Catalo#.6s 
| Estimates, &c., forwa det 
onapplication, 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 


Tele. Address : 
' “ Ventilator. Halif 


Tel. No.: 81 Y. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON~— continued, LONDON—continued, 
For ce ene ea school adjoining the Southfield school For erection of manual training centre for twenty boys and 
pee Orr science-room for girls in connection with the Thomas 
ore ee : : : : : 9) 245 9 0 Street School, Limehouse. 

Becton lS Be 20,863 38059, 1 “Perry a Cols Ob hae ee £1718 0 0 
Garrett & Son. : : : : - 20,037 90 0 Snewin Bros. & Co. . ; ‘ : 1,695 0 Oo 
OSs 1 8219 OKO | Kilby’ & Gaylord a) a aay 686. 0 0 
ns ee QTE NO O'| -Walk =, AG a ee Oxate BP 10 
Johnson & Co, . : ; . : - 18,991 90 oO Grover & Son . ‘ : : ; Wits GEOR O 
Wallis. elm 6p a 0 Sot FB,957 17S A? AN ilo te & SONS) ain th ey cee eee RETESET 0 
Rn i nr 18,884 © ©| Thompson & Beveridge . . . |. 1,567, 0 0 
Grover & Son . : : rae ~ - 18,683" 0-0 WeSsTR Thane eee ; ; eRe PROS OTs O 
Wall . ‘ : ‘ : . . - 18,676 0 0 Lawrance & Sons ° : : : Be 4 kee 
Davies : . ; . , : vAE18,662 thio Symes . , ' : P : . 1, 8205-0). 
Nightingale : : i ; ; w-bS,643°. 000 Chessum & Se p : i : fo AT 49 Baten 20 
J. & C. Bowyer . . . . . - 18,376 0 0 Lawrence & Son, Waltham Cross (recom- 

Wallis & Sons. nage 9 UR Oy 27 Ore OL mented ) > Gat ehh whe ee aarp ake asl ae 2A Sed Ce 
Waring- White Building Go. : ; 58,220. Oe O Architect’s estimate. ; f : Le VT eediorra 
Holliday & Greenwood E é : 9 ¥7,992¢10a : J ah ; i 
Leng . P j A f : . 17,949 0 0 For providing, laying, repairing, &c., tar pavement in 
Davey ‘ ? : : : ’ . 17,807 0 0 playgrounds of L.C.C. schools. 
F.& E. Davey . : ; ° , AL Hye) me 1. In the whole County. 
Galbraith Bros. . : : A ‘ PUNE RasG oT sees Hobman & Co. . " ’ : . £4,816 19 10 
J. & M. Patrick . : : ; : ewig amet Ae Chittenden & Simmons - «4,805 25.0 6 
Serivces SL. 16,612 “Oo So : J 
*' Coles, Town Hall Extension, Chelsea - North of the Thames. 
(recommended) } ; ; ; . 16,526 11 5 Hobman & Co., nd sey (recommended) 2,374 7 11 
Architect’s estimate . , A ; 18,4797) 0. 0 Chittenden & Simmons . - 2,341 9 10 
For the erection of additional day-room accommodation in 3. South of the Thames 
connection with Block M at Banstead asylum. Hobman & Co.. . : 0 2 SCAR ere O 
Lawrance & Sons . . . . “21384 ORO Chittenden: & Simmons, “West Malling 
Foster & Dicksee , : : é 1430 50; 0 (recommended) . * 2,494. 2 10° 
Holliday & Greenwood . . . MALE Bo Se ana BUS, Schedule of prices to be adopted. 
Lovatt, Ltd. . , : : . ‘ ant .821) 0-2-0 
Holloway : : , : . 1,325 0 o| For supply and erection of wrought-iron boundary and 
Patman & Fotheringham ; ; : sunt 3284'0°".:0 internal fencing at Eaglesfield, Shooter’s Hill. 
Greenwood, Ltd. . A ; : : Pathe 2007010 0 Elwood . ; F : : , é Bape {2°10 
Wiles & Sons ‘ ; - ; f esi roe 4. I McVey & Co. . : : : 166 15 9 
Potter . : : t : A Gat. OrEe OF 1 Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss : : ; orloantny oO 
ated a a OF Higgs . at OLGes O30 Hill & Smith . i 5 : ; ; Walser ony 
Les.ie & Co., Lrp., London (accepted). et One. O Faulkner & Sons . Saisie Ge 2 
Architect’s estimate : - Pat hsor O1.O ELWELt, Phoenix Ironworks (r ecommended) uM PACA. OF OC 


ae aT ELEPHONE 2353HOP 
2 


2 GEORGE S' 


SIONE & WOOD CARVING & ACiea anges 
Pedsnor DECORATIVE: PLHSTER: WORK: ION DON. se 


WILLESDEN PAPER 23: 


rehitects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue, 
i Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


-Wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE ; ; 
OR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap and 


Bo tise bP hark and olde excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &c. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


O RETE FLAGS. 


HARD and DURABLE. 


For price, delivered at any Station, apply 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 
_HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


LESS SLIPPERY THAN ANY OTHER ARTI- 

FICIAL STONE MADE. HYDRAULIC PRESSED, 

NO AIR CAVITIES, UNIFORM WEAR. EDGES 
SQUARE THROUCHOUT, 


WILL CUT AND JOINT LIKE 
NATURAL STONE, AND HAVE 
SIMILAR APPEARANCE. 


‘CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 


-. Price Two Shillings, Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT | 

S888 Se 

LONDON —continued. LONDON—<continued, 

For external painting, &c., at workhouse, Homerton. For adaptation of the Grove Road school, Marylebone, for 
Keetch . , ; ; ; . f .£740 0 0 the accommodation of sixty mentally defective children. 
Ashby Bros. . ' : : : é 9660220 0 Wall . : : : oe 813°. 0m 
J. P. McCarthy : : x : ; oP SOGGLO =O McLaughlin & Harvey F ? : 1,405 15 5 
Rogers . : : : 5 : Pe NSOOy 2 ONO Williams & Son . : : : i » | 19350: Ole 
Whitaker & Sons , ; 5 : : o: §89:0.%0 Staines & Son. . : ; : +327. Oma 
Vigor & Co... ‘ : : : f 560:4.0'- 0 Marchant & Hirst ; : ; / 9,204 ona 
Castle & Son . : ; ; : ; 5 FOG Oa TO Waring-White Building Ca : : «) 1,283 SoammE 
Barrett & Power . , . : Std ap GA OOO McCormick & Sons . MS. ; - 1,234 (Oome 
Greaves . : : : ; : : a 20RD 0 Lawrance & Sons 3 : : : . 1)228 0a 
Jolly ; ; : : : : ; hi Om -O Stevens & Sons . és ; : : o Tj227e OMe 
Inns ; : ; : : ; 125 OO cOre 0 Kearley : : : Z 8 3 ) 2,2 166 
Cordell & Sone ney tae ; ; : eA 5 ie aO Godson & Sons . s. L174) Oa 
M. McCarthy . 21-1 3975,50 10 Thompson & Beveridge (recommended ) (1,148 ome 
Butters, 19 Shore Road, N.E. . (accepted ) 385. ORO Architect’s estimate. : F : « L150 oom 

For erection of school for the accommodation of 120 mentally \ 

defective children, Priory Road, Kennington. MEXBOROUGH. 
Everitt . j ; 5 . : . £6,012 O O|.For erection of new school. 
J. & M. Patrick. : ; : : sR TO IO = O Accepted tenders. 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . : , : 5,017 14776 Smith, building boundary walls, slating, 
Lathey Bros. . . . . . Soaps bye oP 819 plastering and pene : : : £9,125 14 
ee 3 3 : : . ; 3 sf A023 170 50 Wade . ; : ; ; . 3,908 <0. 
a ; 3 ; , ; ; Tb AG Git rans reer 
J]. Smith & ore Bete ies There were thirty-two tenders. 
W. Smith & Son. ; i 2 5 5 AOOmr Os: MUMBLES. ; 
Jewell . . . . . . - 5,402 0 O/) For erection of bungalow. TONE i 
PT ie i oo . re ee fe) eee ungalow. Mr. A. Lestir Lewis, architect, 
Akers & Co: ee : ; : ‘ e522 OO Lloyd Bros. . i 4 : ’ j : 
Johnson & Co. 2. 2 : : ; Ree TOO230 520 oe eee : ; : ae : 
Bulled& Co... . . . . = <153139. 040 Morris, Mumbles (accepted) : ; ., 692: Oxamm 
Triggs . this : . : : aby Sl RO vO 
Garrett & Son Se ; : : c sib 15 000. 0. aoe PORTSMOUTH. 
Galbraith Bros. . ; : - 4,984 10 11 | For widening the South Parade pier and erection of central — 
Rice & Son (recommended) . A593 iD 220 hall and other buildings thereon. 
For erection ofa block of tenement Buildings and work- YELF (accepted) . : : : . $34,994 19 2 
shops at rear of Cannon Street Road, E. Messrs. For construction of filtration ae 
W. H. Waite & Son, architects, Eldon Street, EC; Mow tem & Co., Westminster (accepted) .£73,092 0 0 
Hayworth & Sons ‘ : : MLO PATeOreO 
Holliday. . : 5 : eesO8 BN Oc 7.0 REDHILL. 
Allen, Fairhead & Sons hen es : - 2,395 © ©} For erection of elementary school at Hooley Mead. Messrs. 
White i : : : : 7 ORO) Oo T. R. & V. Hooper, architects, Redhill. 
CastLE & Son (accepted) s : : io AIF 26: O80 Worssell . é - £7,045 0 oo 
HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LTD 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, — 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and al 
kinds of Builders and Contractors 

Ironwork. 


WE LDON STONE 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. _ 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNES 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. “ge 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOK. WELDON STONE QUARRIES. Corby, KETTERING. 
RESIST ERE SIERO E 


ect 


The 


RITISH MOSAIC ART C0, 
Tefeokanet 34 Emerald Stree, 
11058 Central.' London, W.C. | 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIG, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD B ie 


Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, E 
ESTABLISHED 1870. el passe “ May, Shel” 
> ey; oo 

WM. & THOS. MAY, Lte 
TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. i 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade 

Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &e. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for a ae 


“Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, , beautiful 
in its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedotn from Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, sho 


200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on app. 


cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 


bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property S | ee D U 3 
value. ‘ 


Write for our elaborate booklet, ‘‘ MODERN BATHROOMS,” 
also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask - Your Enquiries , diners “1 


for Booklet No, 6, sest free on application to Dept. F,, For CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL WORKS, 


Standard Sanitary Ifa, Co. ROOFING, STORACE TANKS, 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, F.C. _ CLAYTON SON & CO., Ltd., LEEDS: 
2.7 


For Index of Advertisers, see page - 
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SCUNTHORPE. ee ee 
For supply of cast-iron pipes, excavating and laying. Mr. . é Wyte 
mF BICKFORD, surveyor, Scunthorpe. For Pome aR errita at Council schools. Mr. J. L. 
aghorn } . : 3 ; . 2 ’ : ’ ; 
Behsinberlain . ; Pic a f Davirs, Cardiff (accepted ) Cane: : 7L1;564FO%: O 
icy & Co. "DU IEE A a WEALDSTONE (MIDDLESEX). 
: : : ‘ ‘ * 200 TO 9) For making-up Northwick Park and Gayton Road the 
i k & Ril ; . p Northwick Park and Gayton Roads on th 
a . Riley ; ; ; ’ ae 33 Northwick Park estate. Mr. H. Wacker, C.E., sur- 
t ; ; i } ; f ee , veyor. 
Becton ; ; oe ate Northwick Park Road. 
; é - : : : a) 201 StOunG : 
Knight . ; > | : . 268 11 4 Griffiths & Co. . : : : é Salt oy feet he 
Egan & Co. . ; e j ; ! ota. Mui Rogers & Co. ‘ ; : : : ; 704 4 4 
Hannay . : nates Trueman . : ; . : 2 - FOO": Zhe 
; : ‘ 5; . 12239) Tatar F : | 
Cooper & Berry. ; PS tel oi ree & Son. : ; : : : : 678 4 5 
Tuompson, Scunthorpe (accepted) : rer 2iG.. Ouro Brummell. . ; ; , : 1, 7A SSS 
Adams. j f ; F A 647 16 O 
SLOUGH. Mann, Edgware (accepted) : . : : 628 15 9 
For erection of stabling at the Manor Farm, Dorney. Mr. 
Gayton Road. 
r, es eae he Me a Griffiths & Co. . : 4 l : . 2,220 10, +6 

, Eye! . eee , : 5 : , : 4514 oe) Ranke eee “ aie are 

_Smi on. mf : ; ; i A25un G4 -G 5 : ’ : : ae es 
Burfoot & Butler... ; aye « 4 GENE OWIO eee a aie $7 pak Wendie * sd iy 
Atkins . : ; - ; ; 5305.0 OO nO ; : ae Leb he ald 

Jones & Son . : : : . 298 0 oO ee Son . : ‘ eR ‘e ‘ 

_ Bowyer, Slough (accepted pales ; ; e207, 20°20 M Be, ; f ; : Ch BRE Pe oe 
Burfoot & Son 5 3 a‘ h 200-20" sO ANN (acceptec hve ‘ ; . : BH Fy ae) eee 

TUNSTALL. WOLVERTON. 
For erection of elementary school. Mr. A. R. Woop, | For demolition of two dwelling-houses and erection of new 
architect, Tunstall. business premises, &c. Mr. A. W. Witson, architect, 
Sherratt. : ’ : iA10;G00' VO .0 Stantonbury. 

_ Tompkinson & Betteley : ; é PLPC a O20 O Sturgess & Sons . : hs . ; £1,379 fa Ke 
Cooke : : F 5 ' 1 10;9008:170° 0 Tranfield . , ‘ : ; E T3277 Ono 
Yorke & Goodwin : : : 2 9,550 70.50 Kemp & Sons . p ‘ i f ig kv 3 2A O EO 
Godwin : : ‘ é ’ .*- 9,844 0 0 Archer. z : : ; : ; fot 200 Oka 

~ Smith : j : : : : ppl Gly feo Xo rpege] Heap ». : F ; } ; : <U;2TE Se OY.'0 
Hodges ; F : : c : 891035 0G)0},.0 Revitt p ; : é tel 3203720" 0 
if Grant é at. ; , sl, 504, 10,5 0 Co-operative Builders . : ‘ ; et, FOGMLOR LO 

WwW. Grant & Sons : d : : EPO IE o%:'o Green : ; ’ F ; A s) sl O7 ee Or-00 

' Broadhurst & Son. : é : LAV HA5O.O% 0 Fisher . , : i ‘ ; , er Tobe uEO O 
Gallimore . ; : Lag. 20's4010:,),O Higgs . 3 4 T5095) 40.50 
WILTON, Newcastle (accepted) . ; PS COR NO O HawtTIN, Northampton ‘(accepted ) : +h F,0SdULO, 70 


Has been before the trade some years, 
and the constant and increasing demand shows that 
S A ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits. 


USED THROUCHOUT THE ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 


€ 2) IRarpedo ABLE WATER PAINT 


P GoLD MEDAL 
AWARDED 18 
=. ; Z 


SOLE’ PROPRIBTORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


30 Pentonville Rd. King’s Cross. JOHN H. FULLER & co., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, = 


Registered ali 
TRADE MARK | 


< 
2 one Mn, 
a ave 
BOX GROUND 9 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS 


MONKS PARK, 


CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT WESTWOOD GROUND, 


Be ee DON, ‘es Wiley ; : ER Gane 
BRADFORD ; Les NGLEAT: Wilts: Bulle 16TY -CEATURY, eee n e 
‘ s? ALDHELM * GO GROUND: Ss ONS PO RT WBORTEAND N D. 
32s BATH.& CONDON DEPETS 
LIVERPOOL. 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
_ EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L&S.WR. » NINE ELMS a} 
132 GROSVENOR R®&, PIMLICO. 


MANCHESTER : 


TRAFFORD PARK.. s 


| & For Index of Adwertisers, see page x. 


for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILOING MATERIALS. 
(ia My. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 
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WORKINGTON. 
For erection of pavilion for Golf Club, Messrs. W. G, 
Scott & Co., architects, pasa Se 
Boulton & Paul p é bane ome) 
Blakeley & Co. I9Ql. 5 O 
Simon 5 158 0 Oo 
Carruthers E45, 1640 
Bragg T4210. > 20 
Chambers TA2Ui (4-0 
Douglas . . A Mot QO OO 
Srert, Workington ‘(accepted ) 120.1070 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. Baston & Co., who are kncwn for their contrac- 
tors and builders’ machinery, have introduced an improved 
“elephant” which adds vastly to the power of vertical 
spindle machines. Their patent “One and all” seems to be 
equal to every requirement, such as moulded sunk panels, 
undercut mouldings, difficult stair shaping, tracery-work, 
mortising, geometrical forms for seat ends, stop chamfering, 
&c. Many builders have testified to its value in joinery, 
and there can be no question that it will soon save the 
outlay on it by the saving of labour. 

AGAIN it is a duty to call the attention of all engaged in 
building to the special diaries and blotting-pads which Messrs. 
Hudson & Kearns have been producing during a great 
many years. They have been loyal to the representatives 
of construction and are entitled as such to general recogni- 
tion. Purchasers have become accustomed to special kinds, 
but the blotting-pads marked “ No. 8” and “‘ Bankers” will be 
found most convenient in offices. 


A LARGE clock is just being erected in the church at 
Clifford Chambers, Stratford-on-Avon, by Messrs. John 
Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. It is being 
fitted with all the latest improvements and generally to the 
designs of the late Lord Grimthorpe. The same firm made 
a clock for Halford Church about thirty years ago. 


Messrs. E. H. SHortaAND & BrotHeEr, of Manchester, 
have recently supplied their warm-air ventilating patent 
Manchester grates to the Council schools, Lewes. 


CHIMNEY 


Coatoston 


this process cannot ‘be detected from Natural Stone. 


Che Coatostone Decoration Co., 77 Mortimer Street, W. 


LIGHT & AIR, RIGHT OF WAY, fa 
DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDRIES Erc. fie 


LEGAL TECHNICAL & COMMERCIAL fae 
WORK — PROOFS SAME DAY ey 
WHEN REQUIRED. of 


HIGHEST QUALITY WORK - 
AT MODERATE. TERMS 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATIONS, 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


For Interior and 
Exterior Detorations, | 


(NEAL’S PATENT) applied to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or J} 
ee surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses, |j 
with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work. By 


37, KING WILLIAM S? 


One of the special constructional features in the London 
County Council Day Training College just opened in South- 
ampton Row relates to the floorings adopted there, which 
are on the well-known “immovable-acme” system of 
“dowelled” wood blocks (W. Duffy’s patents), used for 
many years by the late School Board for London, and con- 
tinued by them up to the time of the London County 
Council taking over the educational department, who 
continue to use this. system throughout the schools, 
institutes, &c., coming within their jurisdiction. This 
decision is the result of it having been found that in the 
cases of school floors particularly—which are necessarily 
subjected to hard wear and tear—it is imperative that a 


really durable description of flooring should be adopted. 


Messrs. Bruce PresLes & Co. have been provisionally 
awarded the contract for: the electrification of the Moscow 
tramway system. The total cost will be upwards of 
2,000,000/. 

Tue tender of Messrs. Underwood & Brother, of Dukin- 
field (23,2372), has been accepted by the Cowlyd Water 
Board (Conway) for the laying of a new water main from 
Dolgarrog to Sarn Mynach. 

Tue Edinburgh Lunacy Board have agreed to a recom- 
mendation by the works committee to approve of a plan for 
the completion of the water supply to Bangour village in 
view of the probability, of a greater supply being required 
in future, and the serious expense which would be entailed — 
in obtaining a provisional order for extension of time to 
complete the works at Bangour. It was stated the cost 
would be about 1,000/. 


Tue health committee of the Birmingham City Council 
held a special meeting on Tuesday to consider the building 
plans of the chalets to be erected at Salterley. Grange, near 
Cheltenham, on the estate already acquired by the Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of providing a sanatorium for consump- 
tives. In addition to the chalets, considerable structural 
alterations to the house are necessary in order to adapt it to 
the requirements of an administrative block. Plans for 
this were also considered, and the committee will shortly 
make a recommendation on the subject to the City Council. 


PIECES, CEILINGS. 


MODELLING, - 


is also easily applied for renoya- 


Coatostone ting stonework and acts as a 


preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giving the 
appearance of new stone. No scaffolding required, 
all work done off ladders, For further particulars 


apply—- 


LONDON BRIDGE 
Telephone: $385 BANA. AND MUSCOVY HOUSE.EC. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings, 


Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE COTTON EXCHANGE, LIVERPOOL: 


TULLYLAGAN, CO. TYRONE, IRELAND. 


RAVENSMOUNT, ALNWICK, NORTHUMBERLAND, 


DESIGN FOR CLOCK TOWER, SALISBURY. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Admiralty have decided to rebuild at a cost of 
about 50,000/. the western section of the Admiralty break- 
water at Dover, which was broken through the Finland 
collision. The operations will occupy about a year. 

At Kilmarnock Dean of Guild Court on Monday plans 
were passed for the erection of a technical school in Elm- 
bank Drive at a probable cost of 16,000/. 

Tue Admiralty has decided to erect a large electricity 
station at Dover for power and lighting for the naval 
harbour. The contract for the work has been secured by a 

- Dover contractor. 

Tue Corporation of Shoreditch were ordered in the 

King’s Bench Division last week to pay to Mr. T. S. Harman, 


a contractor, 2,250/. and costs in respect of a fire at his pre-- 


mises, caused, in the opinion of the jury, by an electric 
motor which the Corporation had supplied. 

Tue Bury Joint Water Board have informed Haslingden 
Corporation that the high-level reservoir at Scout Moor will 
not be completed next summer as was hoped, and that they 
propose to ask Parliament for an extension of the time 
allowed for completion. 

Mr. G. W. Cuitvers has been appointed, in consequence 
of the death of the late Mr. E. Tidman, surveyor and 
secretary to the London and Suburban Sauitary Survey 
Association, 28 Victoria Street, S.W., with which his private 
practice has been merged. 

Tue town authorities of Winnipeg, Canada, have secured 
power to put plumbing into houses, calculating the expenses 
on a seven years’ basis, the cost being levied on the property 


ABATTOIR 
| Overhead 
| Weighing 

Machine. 


CSEESO 


—— With Patent —— 
4 PRINTING STEELYARD. 


W. & T. AVERY, Ltd., Soho Foundry, 


thus improved. The aim is to help people who cannot 
afford the whole cost at once to make their houses sanitary. 

Mr. W. H. Trentuaw, consulting engineer, informs us 
that he has taken into partnership Mr. A. E. Heming, 
recently constructional engineer to Marconi’s Wireless 
Co., Ltd. The title and address of the firm will be “ Trent- 
ham & Heming,” 39 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Tue Pall Mall Magazine Christmas Number has just 
been issued, and is up to the usual standard of this excel- 
lently produced magazine. An interesting illustrated 
article appears from the pen of Mr. Egan Mew, entitled 
“The Collection of Antiques.” 

Messrs. PatmMan & FoTHERINGHAM, of 100-2 Theo- 
bald’s Road, have secured the contract for the Norwich 
Union Insurance Society at the corner of St. James’s 
Street, W., and Piccadilly. This is to be a very handsome 
building, with marble front, &c. Messrs. Rintz & Ford 
are the architects, of Brook House, Walbrook, London, E.C,. 

Tue Southwark Borough Council are diverting the 
mains at the Elephant and Castle preparatory to construct- 
ing subways for pedestrians, which have become necessary 
owing to the enormous pressure of motor-bus, tram and 
general traffic which now pertains to this point. In all 
the work will cost something like 13,0007. 

Tue Llandudno Pier Company announce that they intend 
to apply to the Board of Trade next session fora provisional 
order empowering them to widen the pier, to erect and 
maintain pavilions and other buildings, to acquire certain 
lands, to lay down a line of tramway, to supply electrical 
energy and issue new by-laws and regulations. 

At the meeting of the Salford Board of Guardians 
last week tenders were opened relating to an extensive 
alteration of the drainage at the infirmary. Many of the 
tenders exceeded 8,o00/. in amount, much to the surprise of 
the members of the Board. After the lowest tender by a 
local firm had been considered, it was agreed to appoint 
a special cominittee in order to see if acouple of thousand 
pounds could be saved. 

Tue Woodbridge Urban District Council have accepted 
the offer of the Suffolk Electrical Supply Company to light 
the streets of Woodbridge during the next seven years for 
3507. per annum, the company to reimburse the Council for 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
WHOLESALE MEAT 
MARKETS at HOME 
AND ABROAD. 


e ¢ 


Capacities— 
500, 700, 1,000, & 2,000 Ih. 


¢ ¢ 
Graduated to suif 


Customers’. . . 
Requirements. . 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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obtaining expert advice. Electric lamps of the Osram type 
are proposed, and the contract is to include the provision, 
erection and maintenance of all the» machinery and 
apparatus required. The average annual outlay for gas 
during the last four years has amounted to about 370/. 

A PARLIAMENTARY return has been issued of all con- 
tracts made in the United Kingdom: for manufactured 
articles by the various Government departments in the 
past year, either with contractors outside the United King- 
dom or with contractors or agents who obtain the articles 
from abroad. From this it. appears that the Admiralty 
contracts of this kind were 97,827/,; War Office, 325,584/. ; 
Home Office, 1,726/.; Metropolitan Police,.706/.; prisons, 
13,704/. ; Post-office, 56,3404. ; stationery, 16,131/,;and works, 
65652. 

Tue large building known as Parkside, which adjoins 
the French Embassy at Knightsbridge, has been completed. 
On the ground floor are twelve shops, and above are forty- 
six suites of rooms. The architects are Messrs. A. H. 
Hart & Paul L. Waterhouse. On Tuesday Sir Thomas 
Brooke-Hitching and Mr. W. B. Essen, the owners, were 
entertained at luncheon by the architects. Among those 
who spoke on the occasion were Mr. Beattie, secretary of 
the Waring-White Building Company, Ltd.; Mr. Denell, 
the managing director; and Mr. Leaning, the quantity 
surveyor. 

THE Teddington Urban District Council have considered 
the question of the erection of a new bridge over the 
Thames at Teddington, and have uranimously adopted the 
following resolution:—‘‘That the County Council of 
Middlesex be requested to consider whether the time has 
not arrived when a bridge across the Thames at Teddington 
for vehicular traffic might, with advantage to the counties 
of Middlesex and Surrey, be erected, and thereby relieve 
the congested state of traffic at Kingston and Richmond 
bridges and certain other roads leading thereto.” At pre- 
sent there is a suspension bridge for foot passengers at 
Teddington, but no bridge for vehicular traffic between 
Richmond and Kingston, a distance of about five miles. 


Tuer Chemical Cleaning and Drying Company, 6 Argyll 
Street, W., of which Mr. T. Harris is manager, in order to 
carry out their numerous orders have introduced four of 


the new Barbe machines by means of which the acme of 
dry cleaning can be reached. They are specially adapted 
for furnirture fabrics ; they are of large size, and all goods 
go through a series of processes ‘until by means of force | 
and special cleaning spirit every particle of foreign matter _ 
is removed. When the goods are dry they are taken out and 
subjected to the finishing operations. The system is well 
adapted for antique and valuable textiles. The chemical 
action of ordinary drystuffs and cleansing mixtures is to 
affect colours and often injuriously. But by the Barbe 
system there is no risk of that kind, and the colours are 
estored to their pristine beauty. Architects who may be 
consulted concerning valuable furniture fabrics would do 
well to visit the establishment. 


Tue Birmingham Corporation gas department has issued 
a circular letter to certain customers resident outside the 
city, who have been approached with a view of inducing 
them to discard the use of gas in favour of electricity for 
lighting their premises. The letter states :—For lighting 
residential property, electricity at ad. per unit is several | 
times more costly than an up-to-date system of lighting 
with gas at 2s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet. One ordinary 
incandescent gas burner, lighted an average of three hours 
per day throughout the year, and yielding sixty-five candles 
of light, costs 12s. 4d. per annum with gas at 2s. 6d. per 
1,000 cubic feet; whilst a similar volume of light from 
ordinary carbon filament electric lamps, with current at 
4d. per unit, would cost 4/. 13s. 5d. The combustion of 
gas in a properly-ventilated room creates a good current of 
air, which helps to change and freshen the atmosphere of a 
room to a greater extent than would be the case if electricity 
were used. 


THE proposed acquisition of “‘ Beckett’s Park ” for Leeds — 
at a cost of over 250,000/., is causing much discussion 
locally. The park was the seat of Lord Grimthorpe, and 
the Leeds Corporation, by a majority of two, have rejected 
the proposal to purchase the estate. A special committee 
recommended that the estate should be acquired by the 
Council, a portion of the 464 acres to be used as a site for _ 
permanent training colleges, about 92 acres to be madea — 
public park and the remaining portion of 290 acres to be 
sold off as building land. 


IRON STAIRS, 


Straight and Circular. 


VERANDAHS. 


SLOAN & DAVIDSON, Ltd., Carrick Foundry, 
STANNINGLEY, LEEDS. 


STEEL ROOFS 


ZALES. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


W. & J. OAKES, 
Ainchor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 
Telephone No. 583. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 
STEEL and IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS, 


ROOF STEEL 
PRINCIPALS JOISTS. 


BERKEFELD 
FILTERS 


YIELD°GERM FREE 
WATER IN SUFFICIENT 
QUANTITIES FOR ALL 
PURPOSES. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION. 
MOST EASILY CLEANED. 


TF 
LE BSED TE ESS 


ga—— ~~ MOTOR GARAGE ROOFS 
eB OUR SPECIALTY: 
Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. 


BOULTON & PAUL, in. 

CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS. - NORW‘CH. 

STANLEY’S DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS 


are the Best, 


W, F. Stanley & Co., LTD., 


286 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


House Filter **H’’ for attaching 
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“=. 1HE City lands committee of the City Corporation has 
issued an order asking for the rigorous closing of the 
windows in the new Central Criminal Court. the chair- 
man states that it has been pointed out that the efficiency 
of the system of heating and ventilating which has been 
installed in the structure at very great expense is seriously 
impaired by the opening of the windows. Enormous 
yolumes of warmed and purified air have, he states, been 
allowed to escape in this way, and the interference with 
regular currents of air flowing through the ducts has 
resulted in a disorganisation of the system not confined 
merely to the rooms where windows have been opened. 


Grass telegraph poles are to be manufactured in a 
factory recently built at Grossahmerode, Germany. An 
architect of Cassel has been granted patents in Germany 
and other European countries and in the United States for 
a machine to be used in their manufacture. The glass is 
reinforced by wires suitably disposed. These poles, it is 
believed, will be particularly adapted for use in countries 
where wooden poles are quickly destroyed by insects or 
climatic conditions. 


AccorDiInG to the annual report of the inspector of 
plumbing at Washington, U.S.A., the labour troubles that 
have existed in this city during the year have greatly 
retarded building activities. The report shows that there 
were 32,100 inspections made, which is an increase over 
that of last year of 1,915, and 4,763 over the year previous. 
Inspector Davis points out that there are only six field 
inspectors employed in his office, who have to look 
after the work of 195 registered plumbers. The sum of 
50,000 dols. is suggested as necessary for similar work for 
the coming fiscal year. Public baths and baths for the 
public schools are urged as public necessities. 


Tue November report of the Amalgamated Society of 


Carpenters and Joiners states that the total membership is | 


70,100. On unemployed benefit there are 3,854 members, 
and on sick benefit 1,519 members. 


that the South-western Counties Federation of Building 


Trades’ Employers have joined the National Conciliation | 


Board of the Building Trades. This embraces the towns of 
Bath, Bridgwater, Bristol, Cheltenham, Exeter, Gloucester, 
Hereford, Stroud and Taunton. Liverpool branch pro- 


Mr. Chandler announces | 


| 


poses :—“ That this branch considers the Conciliation 
Board is of no advantage to the joiners’ societies, and asks 
the Executive Council to place the question of withdrawing 
from it before the members.” 

A HIGH tribute is paid to the progressiveness of some of 
the Chinese by Mr. A. W. Pontius, the United States Vice- 
Consul-General at Newchang, in a report to the Washington 
Bureau of Manufactures. He says the Chinese authorities 
are making good progress in establishing a proper drainage 
system throughout the Chinese city of Newchang, and 
although some hundreds of feet of drains have already 


| been constructed, the work is still far from completion. 


main roads have been macadamised, 
and the clean appearance of the streets is evidence 
of the painstaking work of the Board of  Sanita- 
tion. No refuse of any nature is allowed to be 
promiscuously dumped, and all shopkeepers are instructed 
to keep their premises in a sanitary condition. The foreign 
quarter has not been neglected, and the principal streets are 
all being macadamised, which is commendable on the part 
of the Chinesé authorities, as very little in the way of taxes 
is realised from the foreign section. The authorities, 
in realising the fact that they must keep up the work so ably 
conducted by the Japanese, are more than anxious to 
demonstrate their capabilities in governing and regulating a 
treaty port which is practically controlled by them. 

Tue town clerk of St. Pancras has received a letter 
from the London County Council with regard to the 
Borough Council’s refusal to contribute specially towards 
the formation of a new road between Gray’s Inn and 
Pentonville Roads, and the erection of a bridge, 60 feet 
wide, over the Metropolitan Railway station at King’s 
Cross, stating that, in the event of the continued refusal of a 
contribution, the County Council will have to consider the 
advisability of merely building a_ bridge sufficient for 
tramway purposes, without providing for ordinary pedes- 
trian and vehicular traffic. It is mentioned that, by an 
alteration of the original plan, the greater improvement can 
be effected for 35,000/. instead of 40,000/., the first estimate. 
The view of the general purposes committee of the Borough 
Council was that the improvement should be charged to the 
tramway account, or undertaken as a metropolitan, and not 
simply as a local, improvement; but they have addressed 
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another communication to the County Council in reply to 
the last letter, and promise to report on receiving an 
answer. 


A DRAWER STOP. 


A common cause of complaint with housekeepers is that 
with even expensive drawers it is not possible to make 
them dust-proof. In museums costly construction in metal 
has to be adopted to attain that end. Mr. James Parkin- 
son, of Liverpool, has patented a drawer stop which is 
easy of application and is effective. It will be seen from 


Section showing Drawer Open 


Top or Beare 


Section showing Drawer Closed. 
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the wood-block that a slip is screwed on the inside of 
the front of the drawer. The top or bearer has another 
slip, and, as will be observed, the projection in one fits into 
the hollow of the other slip, and the drawer becomes more 
tightly closed than is possible with plain surfaces. Like 
many of the most useful inventions it appears simple. But 
there is little doubt it can securely answer the purpose for 
which it was intended. 


DRY BASEMENTS. 


In our changeable climate, it is impossible to foretell when 
sewers will be found not equal to unanticipated demands on 
their capacity. In such cases the basements of houses 
suffer. T~To meet those emergencies is the object of Couzens’ 
patent gully trap, manufactured by Messrs. G & F. 
Couzens, of Cardiff. By means of a copper ball with an 
india-rubber casing above and below it, water is prevented 
from rising above the level of the gully. In dry weather 


when the water runs low the ball subsides, and becomes 
an, efficient obstacle to bar the entrance of sewer-gas. The 
arrangement is so simple, there is little likelihood of either 
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Ww 
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the ball or the seating failing in eftect. A copper. ball is 
also made an auxiliary in an interceptor, by which stoppage 
can be remedied simply by removal of an iron cover 
without opening the ground. The drain-rods can then 
have sufficient space to work in without the body of th 
water being increa sed. ; 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


THE catalogue of the chimney-pots and cowls belonging to 
the “ Empress” smoke cures of Messrs. Ewart & Son, Ltda 
clearly illustrates all the varieties which are adapted to 
meet the varying whims, as it were, of an enemy who 
unfortunately is allowed to have too much power. The 
principle is a movable head, which is noiseless owing to 
the ingenious method adopted for lubricating the parts, 
When oil is mentioned it might be supposed that constant 
attention is required. But the inventors say that when 
once oiled the cowl will work for many years without 
attention. ‘here are special chimney-shafts, flues, wind- 
guards and slips, and the prices are moderate. 


For a great many purposes concrete blocks and bricks 
are serviceable and they have been extensively employed 
in the United States. Some may suppose that they are 
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easily made. But if they are to compete with bricks or 
-machine-cut ashlar it is necéssary that’ appearance should 
beconsidered. The Swansea Stone Block and Machine 
Company, Ltd., produce machines which are adapted to all 
the varieties of concrete blocks which are now in use. 
They are obtainable at so low a price they are enough to 
tempt any steady workman to set up in business as a con- 
crete builder. One man can work the machine and turn 
out from twenty to twenty-four blocks in an hour. The 
catalogue supplies sufficient information about the whole 
process to enable anyone to conduct it. The outlay is so 
moderate that managers of estates would find it advan- 
tageous to have one or more of the machines in order to 
meet sudden demands where neither skilled labour nor 
bricks are at command. In the Colonies the machines 
would be invaluable. There is also one adapted to produce 
hollow blocks with plain faces, or rough faced, or as smooth 
-as tooled ashlar. There are special machines for window 
and door sills, pavement blocks and fencing. The com- 
pany also produce machines for bricks of sand and cement. 
It may be said without exaggeration that the system bids 
fair to cause a revolution in many kinds of building con- 
struction. 


TRAINING OF ENGINEERS. 


Aw address was delivered by Professor S. M. Dixon, as 
president of the Birmingham Association of Students 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. He said that 
although in the Birmingham University there were three 
separate departments of engineering, it was important to 
note that the work of these three departments was most 
intimately connected. All students working for the degree 
(which carried exemption from the examination for 
Associate Membership of the Institution of Civil Engineers) 
were required to work in the three departments. In fact, 
the existence of these three departments was as essential 
for the organisation of the work of instruction for that 
part of the course which was taken by all students as for 
the specialisation of the work for the advanced students. 
Specialisation began partly in the third year, and was 
carried out completely in the fourth year of study. It 
must be remembered, therefore, that many of the courses 


both in the lecture-room and laboratory given in the 
civil engineering department were taken by students who 
were specialising in electrical and mechanical engineering, 
and in“*the same way those students who were looking 
forward to degrees in civil engineering spent a large portion 
of their time in the workshops, laboratories, drawing offices 
and lecture-rooms of the mechanical and electrical depart- 
ments. In fact, the aim of those in charge was to make 
the training broad as well as thorough. Those who had 
drawn up schemes of university education for engineers 
had generally found that the limits of the course in civil 
engineering were more difficult to determine than any of 
its branches. In laying down the courses the. most impor- 
tant question to decide was which of the many important 
subjects might be omitted, for few people realised sooner 
than engineers that the day contained only twenty-four 
hours. Once they fully grasped the fact that it was impos- 
sible in any university course to accomplish more than a 
small part of the preliminary training of the engineer, and 
that the work of the university school was not to make 
engineers but to fit men in the best way possible to become 
engineers, they found that it was the principles and not the 
innumerable details of engineering practice on which stress 
should be laid in a college course. 

At the close of the lecture Professor Dixon conducted 
the party through the laboratories of the university, and 
gave demonstrations with the various testing and hydraulic 
machines, 


THE FORTH BRIDGE FOUNDATIONS. 


A STATEMENT gained currency on Saturday that the Dun- 
fermline Incorporation of Guildry had the power, if they so 
desired, of excavating the whin rock beneath the north 
cantilever of the Forth bridge, and that an omission on the 
part of the Forth Bridge Railway Company to obtain more 
than a surface right when the ground was acquired for the 
purposes of the bridge might result in compensation having 
to be paid to the Guildry and its tenants. We are informed, 
says the Scotsman, that the facts are as follows :—The main 
pier of the bridge adjoining the quarry worked by Messrs. 
Brunton, the quarry tenants, is not, as was stated, erected 
upon property formerly belonging to the Guildry, but upon 
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a site purchased from other proprietors, so that the present 


dispute in no way affects the stability or safety of that pier, 
for the better protection of which an additional area of 
rock was, we understand, taken some three years ago, so as 
to form a buttress between the pier foundation andthe rock 
being quarried. We learn also that the railway company 
in 1883. served upon the Guildry the usual statutory notice 
of their intention to take certain adjoining lands, one part 
of them lying to the south: of. the present pier opposite the 
quarry, and another part further to the east, on which the 
present coastguard station was-erected. Having failed. to 
arrive at an amicable settlement of the price, the. matter 
was referred to arbitration, under which the Guildry claimed 
for their interest in the rock as well as in the surface, and 
were paid for both, the amount awarded being made up of 
something like seven-eighths of the total for the rock, and 
the oversman’s formal award contains an express obligation 
upon the Guildry to convey the subjects, and also to dis- 
charge the railway company of all claims at their interest 
therein. _A conveyance was taken on these lines. .. lately 
the quarry tenants in prosecuting their operations réached 
the boundary of part of the property acquired from’ the 
Guildry situated under one of the spans of the. bridge, and 
as it appeared not to be the intention of the quarry 
tenants to discontinue the removal of the rock at what.was 
considered the boundary, the company called the attention 
of the Guildry to the matter, and were surprised to learn 
that the latter claimed to be still owners of the rock under- 
neath that ground, on the plea that the conveyance to the 
company does not specially mention minerals, and that as 
the deed is a statutory one it does not therefore carry the 
rock. The question is to be submitted for adjudication, 
and not a little interest attaches to the point, because one 
element of contention will doubtless be whether whinstone, 
in the general acceptance of the term, is or is not a mineral, 
or at least was so regarded at the time of the transfer. It 
was only within the last few years that ajudicial deliver- 
ance was obtained by another company. regarding freestone, 
which has been defined to bea mineral. Clay cther than 
surface clay was generally supposed to be in the same 
category, until the House ot Lords recently decided other- 
wise in the case of the North British Railway Company 
v. Turners, Ltd., relating to the clayfield at Portobello. 


MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


UnperR the advice of the architect the fabric of the Man- 
chester Cathedral is at present undergoing thorough repair, 
Much of the stonework and roof requires immediate atten- 
tion. The cost will be heavy, and it is estimated that the 
portion for which the churchwardens ‘are liable will alone 
be about 1,000/. Although the revenue from the Chapter 
estates is very large, amounting to more than 45,o00/. (the 
greater portion being handed to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners and by them distributed amongst the incumbents of 
churches within the old parish of Manchester), no part of it 
comes into’ the hands of the churchwardens, who have to 
rely entirely’ on voluntary contributions, mainly made at 
Divine service. This resource‘is not sufficient to meet an 
extraordinary outlay, and the Dean and churchwardens 
have issued an appeal for funds. 


. THE QUEBEC BRIDGE. 

At the: annual general meeting of the Royal. Scottish 
Society, of ,Arts, Professor T. Hudson Beare, of Edinburgh 
University, the president, occupied the chair. © % 

The President, after referring to the losses by death 
which the Society had sustained during the preceding 
session, and to the papers which had been read, passed on 
to the main subject of his address, which was entitled 
“Some Notable Events in the Engineering World during 
the Session .1906-7.” The lecturer first dealt with the 
Quebec bridge. This bridge, which will cross the St 
Lawrence close to Quebec—about 350 miles above the 
mouth of the river—was of the cantilever type. It had an 
overall length of 3,240 feet, with two anchor spans of 
500 feet each and one 1,800 feet central span, at a height of 
150 feet above water level. The big span exceeded those 
of the Forth bridge by go feet. The total weight of the 
superstructure was about 40,000 tons. The bridge was 
designed and constructed by the Phcenix Bridge Company, 
who were also responsible for the erection up to 
the time of the disaster. The ‘consulting engineer was 
Mr. T. Cooper. In the Quebec bridge, following the usual 
American custom, the various parts of the structure were 
pin-connected, the top chords of the cantilevers being built 
up of huge eye-bars, while the lower compression chords 
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were rectangular boxes, built up of four webs, each con- 
structed of steel plates. This form of construction of the 
compression members was open to criticism, as such struts 
were far less rigid than the cylindrical compression members 
of the Forth bridge. Claims had been made that the 
Quebec bridge showed considerable economy in design as 
compared with the Forth bridge, since the ratio of dead 
Joad to live load in the case of the latter bridge was 9} to 1, 
while in the Quebec bridge it was designed to be only 
4g to I. This economy ‘had been obtained, however, 
only by materially increasing the working stresses in 
different parts of the structure. In the case of the Forth 
bridge, where the steel used had a tenacity of 34 tons to 
37 tons per square inch, the working stress adopted in the 
compression members was only 7% tons per square inch, 
and this after making allowance for a wind pressure 
of 56 lbs. per square foot. In the Quebec bridge, though 
the tenacity of the material only ranged from 27 tons 
to 30 tons per square inch, very much higher working 
stresses had been adopted. In its general details the bridge 
corresponded closely with those of other large American 
cantilever bridges, and there was no doubt that the greatest 
care had been taken in securing the best quality of material 
and the very best workmanship. The work of erection had 
been in progress for three seasons, and it was expected to 
complete the entire bridge in the year 1909. The overhang 
at the time of the accident was apparently about 800 feet. 
On the afternoon of August 29 last the entire completed 
superstructure on the south side collapsed instantaneously, 
killing 75 out of the 86 men-who were working on it. 
From reports by those on the spot, it appeared that the 
whole structure fell within probably half a minute of the 
first collapse. At the time of the collapse all con- 
ditions were normal, and there was nothing, therefore, from 
this point of view to account for the disaster. A careful 
examination of the wreckage showed that the anchor arm 
moved bodily forwards towards the river, and its upper 
tension chords apparently maintained to a considerable 
extent their relative position. It had been stated that two 
days before the actual collapse the webs of this chord 
showed signs of buckling. Unfortunately, steps were not 
taken to remove at once the men erecting the bridge until 
the cause of this weakness could be investigated ; and this 


led toa lamentable loss of life, which might otherwise have 
beenisaved. The lecturer’stated that it was’ not desirable 
nor right that. any ‘positive opinion should be expressed 
with regard to the, causé of this disaster until the com- 
pletion of the inquiry which had been undertaken by the 
bridge’ builders and by the Canadian:-Government. » He 
himself, however, was of opinion that the ultimate cause 
would be found to be faulty design,:and not bad work- 
manship or bad material. 


FOLKESTONE PIER. 


At the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
on the 12th inst., a paper read was." The Extension, Widen- 
ing and Strengthening of Folkestone Pier,” by Mr. Hugh 
Torrance Ker. The author described the important harbour 
works which were carried out by the South-Eastern. Rail- 
way Company at Folkestone during the eight years 1897 to 
1905. A short historical account was given of the early 
works carried out for the purpose of providing shelter, and 
of the continuous fight against the travelling shingle which 
tended to block the harbour entrance. The accumulation 
of shingle against these earlier works resulted in high-water 
mark being pushed about goo feet seaward and the reclama- 
tion of about 26 acres from the sea. 

The old pier, in 1897, was in a very dilapidated con- 
dition and ill adapted for the rapidly increasing traffic. 
The number of passengers by the Folkestone-Boulogne 
route in the year 1905 was 257,000 and the value of the 
goods dealt with was 12,500,000/, The new works, 
designed to meet the increased traffic requirements, 
comprise the extension of the old pier by goo feet of solid 
work, with the provision of four new berths available at all 
tides and in all weather; the protection of the west face of 
the old pier by a solid wall carried down to a secure 
foundation ; the strengthening of the root of the pier by a 
wall founded on cylinders and protected by a wave-breaker 
of 20-ton blocks deposited pell-mell ; the renewal of the 
east face of the old pier in greenheart piling, and the pro- 
vision of a new deck throughout its length. The pier is 
provided with a sheltering parapet along the whole of teh 
western side. The parapet covers the railway-platforms 
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and provides a public promenade on the top. The main 
lines and sidings on the pier are controlled by electric 
signalling, and the whole of the pier, landings, station- 
buildings, &c, are lighted by electricity. The pier 
terminates in a round head 65 feet in diameter, upon which 
stands a granite lighthouse, exhibiting a fourth-order 
double-flashing light; and a fog-horn house with air-com- 
pressing machinery. 

The paper proceeds to describe the construction of the 
new works, and gives details of the extension, which was 
composed of 20-ton concrete blocks, of which 133,500 cubic 
yards were used in the works. 

Reference is made to the methods adopted for testing 
cement, and particulars are given of the boiling-test used as 
a measure of the aeration necessary. Experiments were 
made with roo-ton lots to ascertain the increase of volume 
due to aeration, and particulars are given of one of the con- 
signments tested in this manner which continued to increase 
at a rate sufficient to pay the cost of turning the cement up 
to the twenty-second turn. Tests extending to three years 
were also made of cement which had been adulterated with 
gypsum to control its setting properties, and the results are 
given, showing a serious diminution of strength in the last 
year of the test with neat cement, but.a steady increase with 
the mortar test. 

After a description of the block-making and stacking, 
mention is made of the staging trom which the actual 
building was carried on. This staging was 101 feet wide 
and 400 feet long, with its raii-level 21 feet above high 
water.’ It was formed of Oregon pine piles 18 inches by 
18 inches, carrying lattice girders of 40 feet span. The 
staging carried two 30-ton and two 20-ton goliath cranes. 
The 30-ton goliaths were used for handling the diving-bells, 
of which there were two, each 13 feet by 10 feet by 6 feet, 
weighing 26 tons. ‘The 20-ton goliaths were used mainly 
for block-setting. The blocks below low water were set 
block to block, without beds, by the divers. 
water the blocks were set in beds of 2-to-1 mortar, and the 
joints were grouted. At the outer end of the pier the 
foundation was 63 feet below high water. The whole of 
the west side of the pier is protected against undermining 
by aconcrete apron 13 feet wide. Above low water the 


pier is faced with granite which was built into the blocks ' during the construction. 


a oy 


7 aa 


Hig 


Above low | 


in the yard. . Grooves are formed in the granite where the 
landings occur, to receive the greenheart piles which 
carry the decks of the landings. Each berth is provided 
with a lower landing, 20 feet. wide, so that passengers may 
embark with convenience at any state of thetide. Slipways 
are also provided for the shipment of horses, of which 
traffic there is a considerable amount passing through 
Folkestone. 

The paper next describes the strengthening works at 
the root of the pier where, owing to the proximity of the 
old work and the amount of cover to be removed before 
obtaining a good foundation, it was necessary to resort to 
cylinders to obtain a secure footing in the lower greensand 
beds. The site of the cylinder foundation was in a re- 
entering angle exposed to a heavy wave-stroke. The 
cylinders, which were 11 feet in diameter, were in two 
rows. ‘Tiose in the front row were built up of steel rings 
5 feet deep, while in the back row the cylinders were made 
of concrete in sections, each weighing nearly 20 tons. The 
steel cylinders were sunk by means of compressed air, and 


| the concrete cylinders by grabbing in the usual way. The 


obstructions met with during the process of sinking con- 


| sisted of the débris of the old pier in the shape of rocks, 


concrete and old rails, which had to be cut through. The 
blockwork. wall buiit on the. top of the cylinders was 
backed with chalk filling, upon which the main pier-station 
was built. The cylinder-wall was protected from the ab- 
normal wave-stroke at this point by a wave-breaker com- 
posed. of 460 blocks, each weighing 20 tons, placed as 
irregularly as possible. Bes 

The main passenger-lines running on to the pier had 
been liable to damage during stormy weather owing to the 
loss of shingle which occurred during gales. Foreshore- 
protection works of a permanent character were therefore 
constructed, consisting of groynes, breast-walls and rock- 
work barriers. ; 

The paper concluded with a description of the green- 
heart face and new landings provided on the east face, and 
with a notice of the special cranes provided for the rapid 
handling of baggage. The works were designed by Messrs. 
Coode, Son & Matthews, and were carried out by Mr. Wm. 
Rigby, as contractor. Mr. Ker acted as resident engineer 
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_ EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


dn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. _ Our’ LEGAL ‘ADVISER will further 


answer any legal question that may be of interest to. 


our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Buila- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results. of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As oreat disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DupLry.—The Dudley education committee propose to 
erect a day training college. Architects desirous of sending 
a competitive design for the building are requested to make 
application to Mr. J. M. Wynne, secretary and director, 
Education Offices, Dudley, giving full particulars of similar 
work already carried out by them. 

HeErtFoRD.—Nov. 30.—The Corporation of Hertford 
invite designs for the erection of offices at a cost not exceed- 
ing 3,500/. Premiums of 5o0/. and 20/. will be awarded. Par- 
ticulars can be obtained from Mr. John H. Jevons, A.M.I.C.E., 
borough surveyor, Hertford. 

MaipENHEAD.—Designs for a new secondary school, for 
the Berkshire education committee. Awards of 100/., 50/. 
and 25/. respectively. Assessor to be nominated by Presi- 
dent of R.I.B.A. Particulars and conditions, 5s. The Educa- 
tion Secretary, the Forbury, Reading. 

Wa tes. — Dec. 19.— The Llandrindod Wells Urban 
District Council invite competitive schemes for (a) laying- 
out recreation ground ; and (8) erecting a pavilion and other 
buildings. Full particulars are obtainable from Mr. D.C. 
Davies, clerk, Llandrindod Wells. 

Warrincton.—Nov. 30.—The Directors of Warrington 
Garden Suburbs, Ltd., invite architects practising within 
a 30-mile radius of Warrington and architects having 
previous experience in the planning of garden suburbs to 
submit competitive designs for laying-out their estates at 
Great Sankey and Morrisbrook Farm, Grappenhall. Con- 
ditions and particulars may be obtained on deposit of 1/. Is. 
Mr. A. Bennett, Secretary to the Company, Market Gate 
Chambers, Warrington. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Army Contracts.—The Secretary of State’for War gives 
notice: that builders desirous of: being applied to when 
tenders are invited for work in the several military districts 
of the United Kingdom, and whose names are not already 
on the War Office List, should address the General Officer 
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commanding the district in which they desire to carry out | 


such services, giving trade and bank references, and stating 
whether they wish to tender for (a) jobbing work, painting 
and repairs; (4) new. buildings or works up to 5,000/. 
estimated value; (c) new buildings or works of any 
magnitude above 5,o00/. Applications unaccompanied by 
reference will not be noticed. 

Betrast.—Dec. 9.—For erection of one single-storey 
cottage in brickwork at Belfast, for the Great Northern 
Railway Company (Ireland). Deposit 2s. Mr. W. H. Mills, 
engineer-in- chief, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 


Ben Rhydding, Ilkley, West Riding. Deposit 17 Mr. J. 
Vickers-Edwards, architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
BiRMINGHAM.—Dec. 9.—For excavations, foundations 


and erection of lower ground floor of buildings in extension 
of Council House. Deposit 5/. 5s. Messrs. H. V. Ashley 
& Winton Newman, archtects, 14 Gray’s Inn Square, 
London, W.C. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 7.—For alterations to drying closets at 
the Union hospital laundry. Deposit 1/. Is. 
Holland, engineer and architect, 11 Parkinson’s Chambers, 
Hustlergate, Bradford, Yorks. 

BrisLey — Dec. 28.—For improvement and enlargement 
of Brisley Church of England schools, East Dereham. 
Rev. W. H. Lowe, Brisley Rectory, East Dereham. 

Mr. 


Pine Street, with or without ventilation. Deposit 27. 


Arthur W. Bradley, borough engineer and surveyor, Bury, | 


Lancs. 

BusHEey.—Dec. 3.—For ‘erection of a small sub fire 
station in Bushey Hall Road. Mr. John Wilson, clerk, 
Council Chamber, Bushey, Herts. 


CaDISHEAD.—Dec. 16—For erection of a public ele- | 


mentary school at Cadishead, near Manchester, to accom- 
modate 450 children. Deposit 2/ Mr. Henry Littler, 
county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 


| lington, Northumberland. 


1 | secretary to the education committee, Pearl Buildings, 
Ben Ruyppinc.—Dec. 6.—For erection of a school at | 


Mr. Fred | 


CuHATTISHAM.—Nov. 30.—For rebuilding tower buttress | 


of Chattisham Church, Ipswich. The Vicarage. 

CLirHEROE.—Dec. 3.—For erection of 19 houses in Low 
Moor. Mr, Edmund T. Welch, architect and surveyor, 
York Street, Clitheroe. 


Dartrorp.—Dec. 4.—For construction of pump-house, 
Storage tank, &c., off Victoria Road, Dartford. Mr. T. E. 
Tiffin, surveyor, Council Offices, Dartford. 

Dewssury.—Dec. 5.—For works required in the recon- 
struction of Cut End Mills, Savile Town. Deposit 1/. ts, 


| Messrs. C. H Marriott, Son & Shaw, civil engineers, Church 
_ Street Chambers, Dewsbury. 


East Hartrorp.—Dec. 2.—For erecting a Council school 
to accommodate 240 scholars at East Hartford, near Cram- 
Deposit 2/7. 2s. Mr. C. Williams, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


EDINBURGH.—Noy. 30.—For erection of the fine-art: 
building at Saughton Park, for the Scottish National Exhi- 
bition, 1908. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. James D. Gibson, sur- 
veyor, 60 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 

FaitswortH.—Noy. 30.—For erection of public library 
on site adjoining Council offices, Oldham Road. Deposit 2/. 
Messrs. Ogden & Hoy, architects, Examiner Buildings, 
Strutt Street, Manchester. : 


Hairax.—Dec. 12.—For works comprised in erection 
of stabling and loose-boxes for 18 horses, cart shed, fire- 
brigade station, three dwelling-houses, extensive yard forma 
tion and setting, also approaches and _ other works- 


| Mr. W. Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax, 
Bury.—Dec. 11.—For heating proposed Council schools, | 


HanpDswortH.—Dec. 9.—For heating, cookery and 
laundry extensions, Wattville Street Council school, and 
laboratory and woodwork shops, &c., in Rookery Road 
Council school. Deposit 12 1s. Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, 
architects, West Bromwich. 

HatTFIELD.—Dec. 2.—For alterations and additions at the 
Sawbridgeworth, Fawbert and Barnard County Council 
school. Deposit 2/. Mr. U. A. Smith, County Surveyor’s 
Office, Hatfield. 


Hurt.—Dec. 11.—For widening William Wright Dock 
entrance, comprising removal of about 2,700 cubic yards of 
old masonry, the construction of about 1,850 cubic yards of 
new wall in concrete brickwork and masonry, and about 
11,000 cubic feet of timberwork in jetty, &c, for the North- 
Eastern Railway Co. Mr. T. M. Newell, Dock Engineer’s 
Office, Hull. 
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IpswicH.—Dec. 9.—For alteration of and additions | Benwell refuse destructor. Deposit 1/4 1s. The City 
to the Municipal secondary school for girls, Bolton Lane. Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Deposit 17. 1s. Mr. E. T. Johns, architect, Tower Chambers, 
Tower Street, Ipswich. 

KEMPTON SO oe ada ee construction of coal 
bays, fitting and other workshops, stores, tool houses, con- : : 
ercetices and other works to be erected at Kempton Park, NorrincHam.—Dec. 4.—For minor ety to school 
for the Metropolitan Water Board. Deposit 52 The buildings for the two years ending December 31, 1909, in 
Engineer of the Staines Reservoirs Communication Works, each of the following districts, for the ieee wae 
The Firs, Southern Road, Fortis Green, Finchley, N. mittee :—Bulwell and Basford; Hyson Green, New Basfor 

. .. | and Sherwood; Eastern; Lenton and Central; Sneinton 

LaMBERHEAD GREEN.—Dec. 18.—For erection of a public : 


1 ‘ See at Pamberhead Gres Wie and Meadows. Contract No. 1 includes bricklayer, slater 
Wee cate 500 children. Deposit 2/ Me Fines gga and mason’s work; (2) includes carpenter and joiner’s 
a4 tee i mt p AHMET S| work (4)-4 ier’ rk. Deposit 
county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. Vorks: (3); laclades plumber sand placket s work p 


: ; 12. for each contract. Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city architect, 
Leeps.—Dec. 3.—For heating by hot water the Zion | Gyjldhall. 


chapel, Victoria Road, Kirkstall. Particulars on applica- OeEnron=- Nova sos benipulling! down towor ofschirett 
. ] th = : J Naa 5 ee rp pe 
Seg ee OF the premises at Overton, Hants, and rebuilding same. Messrs. Cancellor 


Norwicu.—Dec. 6.—For erection of Wensum View 
Council school. Deposit ros. Mr. C. J. Brown, architect 
and surveyor, Cathedral Offices, The Close, Norwich. 


Leeps.—Dec. 20.—For construction of a watertight | & Hill, architects, 12 Jewry Street, Winchester. 

reservoir, to be known as Leighton reservoir, comprising shat : £ h th 
an earthwork embankment about 630 yards long, deep atone pute ae 2.—For ae yi rile > ore ep 
puddle and concrete trench, discharge tunnel, valve shaft, We Hones va scptameaie Ech a jee 
gauge basin, waste weir and by-wash, catchwater aqueduct | 2 Se Park tects and surveyors, bank Uhambers, 220 Ashley 
about a mile in length, coxstruction of a road, bridges, | ®°@d, Parkstone, Dorset. 

boundary walls, caretakers house and other incidental RocHEsTEeR.—Dec. 24.—For construction of a covered 
works in connection therewith, situate on the Pott Beck in | service reservoir (iu concrete) at Broom Hill, Stroud. 
the urban district of Masham. Deposit tof Mr. C. G. | Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. William Banks, A.M.I.C.E., city sur- 


Henzel], waterworks engineer, Leeds. veyor, Rochester. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 3.—For supplying and fixing a temporary St. ANNEs-on-SEA.—Nov. 30.—For supply of an orna- 
school building, for the Wood Green education committee. | mental iron bandstand of 26 feet or 27 feet diameter, the 
Deposit 1/. 1s. The Surveyor, Town Hall, Wood Green. | price to include cost of bandstand and fixing same (the 


Lonpon.—Dec. 28.—For erection on school premises of | Council will provide the foundations). Mr. Thos. Bradley, 
a small house, North Surrey district school, Anerley, | clerk, St. Annes-on-Sea. 
S.E. Mr. Cecil A. Sharp, architect, 11 Old Queen Street, St. Mettion.—Dec. 3.—For building an organ-chainber 
Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. and vestry, &c., at St. Mellion Church. Rev. F. Wintle, 
MirFiELp.—Dec. 6.—For erection of a school at Mirfield, | St. Mellion Rectory, East Cornwall. 
Yorks. Deposit 1/. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county archi- St. MicuaEt’s Mount.—Nov. 30.—For erection of two 


tect, County Hall, Wakefield. cottages. Mr W. G. Painter, Steward’s Office, St. Michael’s 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNnE.—Dec. 9.—For supply and erec- | Mount, Marazion, Cornwall. 
tion of a small two-storey steel-framed structure, with ScARBOROUGH.— Dec. 11.—For erection of a post office. 


panels filled in with brick and covered with corrugated | Deposit 1/. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, 
sheeting, for bath and mess-room in connection with the |! S.W. 
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ScotLanD.—Dec. 9.—For mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, plasterers and painter’s work of alteration and repairs 
to manse of Cromdale. Mr. John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 


Si-KksworTH. — Dec. 3.— For erection of Silksworth 
school, Durham. Messrs. Brown & Spain, 51 Fawcett 
Street, Sunderland. 

SouTHAMPTON.—Dec. 4.—For alterations and additions 


to Warehouse F, Town Quay. Deposit 17. Mr. E. Cooper 
Poole, A.M.I.C.E., engineer, Harbour Board Offices, Town 


TENDERS. 
ASPLEY HEATH. 

For new dining-room at Brackenside, for Mr. J. C. Cleghorn. 
Messrs. STONEBRIDGE & Fott, architects, Bedford and 
Woburn Sands. 

SmItH (accepted ) : .127., Onia 

BEDLINGTON. 


For laying sewers and accessories. Mr. J. E, Jounsron, 


Quay, Southampton. surveyor. 
Sutton CoLpFIELD.—Dec. 9.—For erection of a school enna Soe ‘ ps ve a 
for 120 children in Hollyfield Road. Deposit 3/7. 3s. Messrs. Henderson 731 Be 
Crouch, Butler & Savage, architects, 39 Newhall ,Street, Ga 6665 ye 
Birmingham. McLaren . 621 tec 
Sutton CoLpFIELD.—Dec. 12.—For enlargement of Bold- Simpson. 615° 16% 
mere and Hill girls’ school. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. W. A. H. Robson . ' : ‘ ; 600 “1646 
Clarry, borough surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfield. Encar, Whitley Bay (accepted ) 538 13 6 


Tow Law anp Howpen-Le-WeEar.—Dec. 3.—For altera- 
tions and improvements at the Tow Law and Howden-le- 
Wear Council schools, Durham. The County Education 


BILSTON, 


For erection of Roman Catholic schools. 


Mr. J. P. Baxer, 
architect, Willenhall. : 


Committee’s Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. Marchant - £2,594 19 8 
TunstTALt (Staffs).—For supply and erection of a green- Shas sha : - 2,589 0 0 
house in the park, 45 feet by 18 feet. Mr: A. R. Wood, Speake & Sons 2,540 0 0 
surveyor, Tunstall Urban District Council Offices, Staffs. Wistance 2,510 0 O 
Herbert 2,472 ORS 
Wates.—Dec. 4.—For renovating the Farmers’ Arms, J. M. Tildesley 2,440 0 0 
Dowlais. Mr. C. M. Davies, 112 High Street, Merthyr. Cave & Son. 2,430 0 0 
“Wates.—Dec. 4.—For erection of twelve cottages at | i: Tildesley mitecpr ig 
Newtown, Mountain Ash, for Messrs. Nixon’s Navigation T. & S. Ham 25397 s09Ee 
Company. The Navigation Offices, Mountain Ash. Gough & Son 2,360 0 oO 
: Hammonds Bros. 2,326 0 0 
Wates.—Dec. 7.—For erection of forty houses at Griffiths 2,277 0 0 
Dyffryn, Goodwick, Pembroke. Mr. Hugh Thomas, archi- Guest & Son 2,230 ojo 
tect and surveyor, 9 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. Tooley . : : ; . ; ; 2,223 oles 
Wittanp.—Nov. 30.—For erection of a dwelling-house Hicxen & Sons, Willenhall (accepted ) 2222)" Ona 
at Willand, Devon. Mr. Wm. Barrons, Tiverton. Jordan . : . . : : 2,102 | Ovee 
WRENTHORPE (Yorks). — Dec. 2. — For erection of BIRMINGHAM. 
boundary wall and laying of new playground at the school. | For erection of school at Acocks Green, for 1,200 children. 
Mr. A. Angus, West Riding Education Office, Northgate, WHITEHOUSE & Son, Monument Road, 
Birmingham (accepted) . £13,083 0 oO 


Wakefield. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Aceurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
- and 832 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1908, price 6d., post7d.: 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & CO., LTD,, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 

STRUCTURAL’ ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 

HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 


For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


The Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, Ltd., 


KESWICK. (CUMBERLAND), 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN, 


| LAUNDRY 


‘SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEIGHLEY. 


MACHINERY. 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 
CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. 
Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd. Late 16 an) 


Street, W. 
_ 14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
GOWER STREET STATION, LONDON. 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Go. Ltd., Leeds, 


SPRAGUE & C0. 
(Limited) 
Photolithographers 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING ST., 
FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained ) 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co.| 


¢ Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


Telegrams, “ Photo, London.” 


To Architects, ‘Engineers, Builders, &c. 


‘‘ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


(Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth, 
R.’s Method of Perspectiwe. 
Write for particulars free. 


Ww. EF. STANLEY & co... Ltd... 


13 Railway Approach, ‘London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, “ Tribrach, London.” 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 
SPECIAL_HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced { , Trade Markt 


. L. HARTSHITA, 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD, 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago 
are as good now as when first fixed. 


5 Laurens 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. RamwaAy (Hast End). 
CorsHam Down Quarry (Entrance from Railway) 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply thea 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan 


LIGHTNING | 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
. Telegrams, ‘‘FuRsE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


Orders promptly executed, 


tageous to B rs. 
ageous uyer Summer 


Blocks selected to suit all requirements. 
érxied Stone for Winter use. 
All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sone OwneEns), 
Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts — 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIKMa&.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BUTTERMERE. DUNDEE. 
For constructing new road near Wood House. Mr. J. B. | For supply of 1,000 6-inch pipes and 1,000 4-inch pipes, for 
WILson, surveyor, Cockermouth. the Water Commissioners. Mr. G. Baxter, engineer. 
Cutting and Formation. Clay Cross Co. . : : * é ~ £1,794 12 3 
Glaister . : . . £299 15 0 Maclaren & Co. . F : ‘ . 1,698 17 Io 
Rice & Burns, Buttermere (accepted) : <P S2 Bere IO Macfarlane, Strang & Chae 2 , ~ 1,086 18: 4 
Fencing. Cochrane & Co. . ; ~2 1,643 7 2 
Bayuiss, Jones & Baytiss (accepted) - I40 0 0 Stewart & Co., St. Rollox, Glagow (ac- 
CARSHALTON. cepted ) ‘ ; : ero 7y Os 5 
For repairs and tar paving in Talbot Road and The Square. HESTON AND ISLEWORTH. 
Mr. W. W. GaLtr, surveyor. For making-up Argyll Avenue, Hounslow, and Castle 
Talbot Road. Place, Isleworth. Mr. J. G. Carry, engineer, Hounslow. 
Potter & Co. . : ‘ : ; : . 4384 14 4 Argyll Avenue 
Gatey "/). : : : : ine ZOO er Ae Fry Bros. . : ; ¢ : : . £1,080 9 3 
Kavanagh & Go: ; - ; ; ae 3507120 Watson, jun. , : ; : : THOS oo 0 
E.& E. Iles. : : ; ‘ ’ 21 94S EO Dykes. f : ; ; F ; é 980 19 9 
Free & Sons . : ; . , ee Ve gee 2 Free & Sons : . : : : ; O7o7he: G 
Chittenden & Simmons . : : ; an 369 LOEkG Gibbons ‘ : : : F ; ; 951 9 O 
otter. =2, : : ; ; é sit Sh see ae a Wheeler, ; ‘ : : : : 948 o 8 
Woodhams & Ce ; : : ; #307 “OR 1g Adams : ; : ‘ 4 . : 934R G 
May, Ashstead (accepted ) : : 4 j208) Lone Brummell . : : : : : i 927716 5 
The Square. Colbourn . 3 ; _ ; ; : 914 10 oO 
Potter & Co. . : : ‘ ; : « 2303, Ar ae Swaker : i i : ; 902. ka 4 
Catléy 0% - : : ; ; : o U20Gr Lous a Middlesex Contracting Ce cs : ' 5 885 0 oO 
Free & Sons . ; : s : : er LOA One LO Mowlem & Co... : P é s : 884 0 oO 
E. & E.lles  . 3 ; é : : oe AOC amon.) Thacker & Co. . ; ‘ , : 880 7 9 
Kavanagh & Co. . : ; : ; Bae ses pump ait Chapman (recommended) : ‘ 7 ; 557 .a9h0 
Woodhams & Co. . : : ; : ep Re head S| Castle Place. 
Potter. Koala . “e 45007- 490: bs”) Colbourineyy GRR MRe Gy joe lo eet rane itr o 
Chittenden & Simmons’. ; : : Pee Lowy e ame: Swaker : : ‘ } ; . ‘ 135 0 0 
Aedy . Pa te eo oe On 9 | | Thacker he Go gee easel Hava a enee. cee 127 11 9 
May, Ashstead (accepted ) ; : ; Pl e2i SOO Fry Bros. . 3 ; } : ; 126 19 9 
CUBBINGTON. Dykes . : . : : : : ‘ 12951250 © 
For erection of a clubhouse for Manchester Unity of Odd- Gibbons. : : : : . d tive Ge G 
fellows. Mr. Francis P. TREPEss, architect, Warwick. Free & Sons ‘ : : : i ‘ MRisac2 
Lord : i : ; ; , .£895 0 Oo Watson, jun. 2 A : , : 106 0 oO 
Smith & Sons. : : 4 : : eos tO 70 Adams : P ; P ‘ > ; 1ol. 2° 6 
Bowen . : : : : : : aeons O40 Brummell . ‘ ; : ; : : 99 0 4 
Bailey & Co. . : . : , : a0 t2.0 0. O Wheeler. , ; : : . : CE aaa ae 
Pratt : ‘ . : : : ; a Kohe OO Chapman z met : SZABO EL 
Gathercole . , ; ; : : a a750, 10.0 Middlesex Contracting Com: : : : VAS VaR TA®, 
Smith & Son . : : d ; % ay So 0” -O Mowlem & Co. (recommended) . : ‘ 7h 4.Ou-G 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


Suitable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
&c. It is easy to manipulate, and large areas canbe covered evenly. Whendryit presents a hard, brilliant'and durable surface, which will not crack. 
On properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. ' It dries in about 12 hours. 


London Agents— : ‘Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers; 


The Grooved Wall P 3 | 
B10 Dentoonild Bee Gee JOHN i. FULLER & CO., LTD., Minster Mills, READING.. 


BATH x PORTLAND SG ep otanapall 
QUARRY OWNERS. - mage" ro 


MONKS PARK, | iMateerries Test Brig | | conse Dovin’ 


STOKE GROUND, 
M DOWN, 
Packs 8 WESTWOOD GROUND, 


. HARTHAM. PARK 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
 dabepeate Ean and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


PORTLAND. 


ap 2 soted y : 
> HEAD BAT caus oniy:of the Sor, «aC ~) LONDON DEPOTS: 
OFFICES 0 bie optaines "ONE Figmo hs C.W.R ; WESTBOURNE PARK, 


LIVERPOOL. | ate 2 L&SWR.. NINE ELMS Sw. 


) 4 132 GROSVENOR RQ, PIMLICO. 5 
' 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS,Y for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING MANCHESTER. : 
» EXCHANGE ST EAST. and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. TRAFFORD PARK. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ISLEWORTH. 


For extension of the County school, 
Middlesex County Council. Mr. 
architect to the Middlesex education committee. 


Messom & Co. . $4,645 
Spiers & Son . 4,480 
Wisdom Bros. 4,339 
Treasure & Son . 4,338 
Francis, Ltd. 4,275 
Lawrence & Son. 4,144 
Fairhead & Son . AGuZ7. 
Minter . 4,090 
Renshaw 4,033 
Bollom : : 4,026 
Barker & Co., Ltd. 3,988 
Knight & Son 3,976 
Lacey ; 3,912 
Dorey & Co. 3,890 
Stewart : 3,860 
Hawkins & Co. 3,840 
Dickens 3,791 
A. & B. Hanson C ecommended) . 2 7k 


KIRKCALDY. 


0°90 0:0 00. 0°0°0: 0:.6°6 6°O 6:6 6.0 


Isleworth, for the 
H. G. Crotruatt, 


COFP9ODDADDDDDD GC OOO O00 


For construction and erection of a pair of 50-feet steel dock 


gates and swing-bridge of 50-feet span. 


Hanna, Donald & Wilson vee 759 
Mother ‘well Bridge ee STA: 
Thames Ironworks 5,564 
P. & W. MacLellan 5,198 
Orr, Watt & Co. . 5 ; ; . 5,006 
Branpon ‘BripcGE Buitpinc Company, 
Motherwell (accepted ) 4,827 
LOCHGELLY. 
For building town house. 
Accepted tenders. 
Wilson, mason ’ : ; eee 059 
Henderson, joiner 616 
W. & G. Easton, plaster 168 
Binning, plumber 149 


Robertson, slater. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 


jw 
I 
19 
15 
Io 


8 


ae) 


N 


9 O0OOMNO 


LONDON. 


For alterations and additions to 34 Milk Street. I 
A. Saut, architect, 10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 


Grover & Sons . £746 
Lawrance & Sons . 636 
Ashby & Horner , 598 
Mattock & Parsons (acceprens 591 
For erection of a pair of semi-detached houses. Mr. 


HENDERSON, architect, 30 Watling Street, E.C. 


Hatchman . 41,729 
oWic& oT Coopers: 1,296 
~ Reynolds, Hampstead (common 1,289 


For erection of tramways car-shed, Mare Street, Hackney. 


Martin Wells & Co. . . £30,565 
Coxhead . 29,500 
Parker 29,248 
Allen & Sons 28,640 
Shurmur & Sons 27,954 
Coles. 27,740 
Barker & Co. 27,655 
Grover & Sons . 27,330 
L. H. & R. Roberts 27,284 
Wall . : 27,150 
McCormick & Sons 26,896 
Dearing & Son . 26,797 
Dick, Kerr & Co. 26,659 
Chessum & Sons 26,480 
Holliday & Greenwood 26,429 
Nightingale 26,399 
Behrend 26,285 
Wallis & Sons 26,260 
Perry & Co. : 26,248 
Patman & Fotheringham : 25,093 
Price . 25,387 
Munday & Sons 25,107 
F. & H. F. Higgs 25,022 
Rowley Bros., Tottenham (recommendedy. 24,078 


Architect’s estimate 2 27,000 
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STIPPT.ENMENT 


LUDLOW. MANSFIELD. 


ay ee ere 4° Biorpier school Mr. F’arorp Brak- | For roads on the High Oakham Park estate. Mr. J. E 
OHA. ar 5 : pA 
perautert, Ors bant. GooDACRE, ea Mansfield. 


Willcock & Co. . : : ; F » £3,625 


o oO Trentham . : : . : eS 10. 0 
8 ae ; : , ° . 31014 Oo Oo Chapman & Ellis. ; i ; . Seach ESO TOO 
ete & Son : : : = 47 Ra Ole O Hawley & Son . : : : 3 ‘ 804° ..3...0 
 Whitti : . : 4 . °) 6813590" nO" O Greenwood . : : ; : ; : ashe Ou 0 
S even ay ; 3 : ; : oO iL tO =e OREO Lane Bros. . : : : : : : 824 0 0 
Bice s : ; F ; : : i tO Oa Belshaw & Son . d , : . : 800 0 oO 
Smith ‘ : ; : : : . 2,996 i R Keetch & Wainer : ; : ; : 780 an. 0 
Hayward & Wooster : : ; : 2 ree °o oO Salina ; ‘ ; ie ara 
Stephens, Bastow & Co... : - . 2,898 @ 10 Benner : B50 18 - 
eee 1 28C8 7 Beaman, Manstield (ageaiid) og sa S654 
Preece . : : : : : ; 2, O57 Oe 
Treasure & Son . ‘ ; A , vi) 2 S04 ie Oo MEXBOROUGH. 
Broad : . . . . . , - 2,760 0 O| For market exteusion. Mr. G. F. Carrer, engineer and 
Laat : : ; ; : ; : 22.725 OmLo surveyor. 
ryan . ; c : ; 2 ;495, OL sO 
Turford & Southward . Yee oe) eed to ; \ ; ; i “Als bite . ‘ 
Downinc & Rupman, Chippenham, Wilts Wellerman Broce : : Bie 0. Oo 
(accepted ) . . - 2,337 0 0 Carrs? f : : : , d oe ° oO 
MITCHAM. Sprakes & Sons . : : ; : sek SA keane 
For private streets. Leadley & Co, | .: : ; ‘ : ers tLe 
Acre Road. Huntingdon. : : pl, LOO. Oa.0 
E. & E. Ites, Wimbledon (accepted) PL38k ONO SMITH, Mexborough (accepted) : : 2 OAL 7 Bae OLR 
Boyd Road. : 
E. & E. Its (accepted) . i Ny ABITIE US (a\ (ares 
Briscoe Road. 
E. & E. Ines (accepted) . cba Gas knee SHREWSBURY. 
College Road. For reconstruction of drains at infirmary and other work. 
E. & E. ILEs (accepted) . : Seaoony GO 20 Cave & Son . } : ; < : VL SOSta HO 
Courtenay Road. Whitehead & Son . : ; : é TBA eRe tO 
E. & E. ILes (accepted) . ‘ S545 1 Onc0 Mellowes & Co. . : : : F SA oe on a 
Denison ‘Road. Beattie . , : : ; : : ne Pad Neves He 
E. & E. ILeEs (accepted) . . aS54e.0> <0 Wood . d ; ‘ : ; , Bape 1 tee ato 
Fortescue Road. Price : . : ; , we OA Oe 
E. & E. Ines (accepted) . ‘ A410; (0 McDonald & Hunt . ; , : - MeL 212 CO 
Miller Road. Woodcock & ey d , ‘ : PeeSOM LO oe 
E. & E. ILEs (accepted) . ; ; Zauedgi; Of O Knight . : : ‘ : : REO Ths 
University Road. Scull-Brosags: j F seb ODss huncG 
E. & E. Ives (accepted) . : s eg 5220" 0 Pace, Shrewsbury (accepted) . : : eb hOCs 5548 


The “‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Ave manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 2:3 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue, 
Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


A wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE : ; 1 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and ‘stands A Wike-WONe OD go hon Vai? conductor, and oHeeP and 
extremes of heat and cold. excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &e. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. e 


By Appointment to tbeit Majesties the King and Queen, 


WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. 


Manufacturers of DRAUGHTSMEN’S HEXAGON CAKE WATER COLOURS. 


RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


Architects and Engineers are invited to test the new— Piwatitdadiicone 
ENGINEERS’ CARTRIDGE DRAWING PAPER. | isis, sx coo 


Samples post free. (Watermarked: Engineers’, W. & N., Ltd.) 
TO BE OBTAINED OF THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS THROUGHOUT ,THE WORLD. 


“Illastrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request. 


E. A. BROWN & GO. 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ROCHFORD. 
For the erection.of a school at Sutton for the Rochford 
Hundred education committee. 


Chadwell Heath Joinery Co. - 44,405 0 O 
Whur . : ; : :  (AQOL- FO 0 
Bennett ; 3,880 0 oO 
Woodhams . 3'397.\0 WO 
Burgess & Bailey 3.76400 JO 
Smith & Son B73 5 eOy sO 
Flaxman E S075 0 tO 
Elvey & Son 3,491: 0 O 
E. Davey 3,410 200-0 
F. & E. Davey 3.3750. © 
Norden 3,309 IO0 Oo 
Willmott 3.321) 0 40 
F. Davey 2277 OLE O 
Moss & Co. . : : ; ; E 3,200 - O8n0 
Hammonp & Son, Romford (accepted ) . 2,170).0.40 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
For erection of village hall at Lye Green. Mr. W. Kirk, 
architect, Tunbridge Wells. 

Waters -25250.10 
437 9 Oo 


Connor Bros., Crowborough (accepted ) . 


EXTENSIVE additions are to be made to the Beckenham 
(Kent) electricity works. 

A NEW swimming-bath is to be erected at Croydon. 
The building will measure 120 feet by 61 feet, and the bath 
itself 100 feet by 35 feet. The cost is estimated at 8,o00/. 
A gallery for spectators on both sides will be included in 
the scheme. 

In May 1906 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of instituting in Scotland a 
system of registration of title. The Commission took 
evidence in Edinburgh in the early part of this month. 
They have arranged to hold a meeting in London on 
Monday next, December 2, to examine witnesses on the 
working of the compulsory system that has been on trial 
as an experiment in the County of London since January 
1899. The witnesses summoned include Messrs. T. Cyprian 
Williams and B. L. Cherry, counsel; and Messrs. C. M. 
Barker, C. F. J. Jennings and J. S. Rubinstein, solicitors. 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. T. A. Crombie, colonial merchant, of 65 London Wall, 
E.C., the London agent of the Kimberley Borough Council, 
has shipped this week per s.s. Bucrania for the use of the 
Kimberley Fire Brigade a steam motor fire engine, built 
by Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, Ltd., of Greenwich. The 
engine on her trials gave unqualified satisfaction both as to 
speed and handiness on the roads, and power in- pumping 
capacity, which amounts to 400 gallons per minute. 

Unber the direction of Mr. R. N. Butterworth, architect, 
Milford, the “Boyle” natural system of ventilation, 
embracing the latest patent ‘‘air-pump” ventilators, has 
been applied to St. George’s school, Harpenden. 

Tue Selly Oak workhouse infirmary is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke flues, the same being 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester. 

Tue stonework on the frontage to Daly’s Theatre has 
been very deleteriously affected by the London atmosphere, 
and much decay has taken place. With the object of pre- 
serving the stone from further decay a contract has been 
placed with Messrs. Farnham, Ltd., to waterproof the 
whole frontage by their patent paraffin wax process, by 
which means the pores of the stone are permanently filled 
with paraffin wax, which renders the further penetration 
of moisture impossible and therefore effects a permanent 
cure for the decay. The work is being carried out by 
Messrs. Farnham, Ltd., under the supervision of Mr. F. T, 
Verity, F.R.I.B.A., and Messrs. Riintz & Ford. 


Tue Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., supplied the St. Aldhelm 
Box ground stone which was used in Holy Trinity Church, 
Blackley, Manchester, for which. the contractors were 
Messrs. Webster & Cannon, of Aylesbury. The building 
was designed by Mr. Basil Champneys. The same firm 
supplied Monk’s Park stone and Corsham Down stone for 
Holy Trinity Church, Exmouth, nearly finished by Messrs. 
R. Wilkins & Son, contractors, Bristol, according to the 
design of Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, Westminster. 

A LARGE clock has just been completed for Menheniot 
Church, Cornwall, showing the time on three dials, striking 


“syuBy [BOPIpuyAD 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


3 FITZROY WORKS 
35210 364 Euston R2. 
ONDON, 


SOIBAA 1OqT a4} JO SJ9INposju] [BUITIIO oF 


. Collyhurst Wire Works, 
MANCHESTER. 


MANUFACTURERS CF 
Window and Fire 
Guards, Guards for 
Lifts, Wells, and 
Skylights, Sand and 


Colliery Screens 
and every descrip- 


tion of Wire 
Work. 


Grave 


CODES: LIEBER, A.3.0., 47H EDITION. 


Telegraphic Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 
Telephone No. 214. 

Ss eee . Leandon Agent—,.-..__. 
C. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 


~~ For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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hours and chiming the quarters with Westminster chimes. VARIETIES. 
It is fitted with all the latest improvements, including Lord 
Grimthorpe’s gravity escapement, and was made by Messrs. 
W. F. Evans & Sons, Soho Clock Factory, Birmingham. 


A neEw school is to be erected at Rayleigh, Essex, to 
accommodate 240 boys. 


The same firm have also just completed another one for Tue Local Government Board have sanctioned the 
Newton Abbot, also one with four dials being erected in | Heywood education committee’s borrowing of 8,595/. for 
Birmingham. the new day school in Hopwood. The sum includes 5504. 
Messrs. D. G. Somervitte & Co., reinforced concrete | for the site and 450/. for the furnishing of the school. 
experts, of 72 Victoria Street, S.W., have, in addition to a EXTENSIVE alterations, by which the seating accommoda- 


large number of other orders, just signed a contract for the | tion will be practically doubled, are to be carried out to 
construction and supply of the whole of the reinforced | Guiseley parish church. Sir Charles A. Nicholson, of 
concrete flocrs and roofs, on their hollow tile system, for | London, is the architect. 


the palatial new premises about to be erected for the Tue Local Government Board have issued a return on 
Norwich Insurance Company at the corner of Piccadilly | the operation of the Unemployed Workmen Act for the 
and St. James’s Street, of which an illustration appears in year ended March 31. In London 28,181 applications were 
the present number. received under the Act and 13,070 entertained, while in the 
Tue Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of | provinces 47,346 applications were entertained out of 58,820 
Trade have received from the British Consul at Lyons a | received. 
copy of a notice published in the Municipal Gazette of that 
city inviting tenders for the construction of a destructor for 
household refuse, the heat generated by which shall be 
utilised for motive purposes. The amount of refuse to be 
destroyed is calculated at 400 tons per day, and the electric 
energy to be obtained therefrom is to have a tension of 
about 3,500 volts. Tenders must be received by the Bureau 


THE public works committee of the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion are asking the Council to authorise an expenditure of 
3,600/. to construct an underground convenience in Station 
Street, at its junction with Hill Street. The conveniences 
already constructed are in the aggregate self-supporting, 
showing a profit of over 200/. per annum. 


de Travaux Publics, Hotel de Ville, Lyons, by January 15, THE Bermondsey Borough Council, at their meeting 
but tenderers must put in certificates of their competence | last week, decided to give the finance committee power to 
for the work not later than the 15th prox. | engaye counsel to defend any action brought against them 


by the guardians. The Council have refused to meet a 
precept of the guardians for 20,000/. for alterations and 

THE works committee of Dundee Town Council on} additions to the Rotherhithe infirmary, and the latter body 
Monday had under consideration the desirableness of | have threatened to take legal proceedings! 


e 


strengthening the hands of the engineer's department with | A sPECIAL meeting of the York City Council on Monday 
regard to new buildings, and the engineer was instructed to passed a statutory resolution to apply for powers under the 
report on the Building Regulations Act. | Light Railways Act for an order authorising the Council to 


Tue Bethnal Green Borough Council, with a view to | construct and work, or lease, electric tramways along 
erecting a new town hall and municipal buildings, have | specified routes throughout the city. It was intimated that 
issued the statutory notice under the Lands Clauses Con- | when the powers sought for were obtained it was the in- 
solidation Acts for the purpose of acquiringa site at Patriot | tention of the tramways committee to take a poll of the 
Square.(near the Bethnal Green Museum), containing about | citizens as to whether they will have the tramways under 
10,843 square feet. The estimated cost of the building is | municipal control or whether they will lease them to a 


20,000/. private company. 
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THE Strathclyde Electricity Supply Co., Ltd, have 
intimated to the Johnstone Town Council their intention to 
apply to the Board of Trade for a provisional order to 
permit them to provide electrical supply to Johnstone for 
lighting and power. The Corporation will hold an early 
meeting to consider the situation. Gas at present in John- 
stone is 2s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet. 


On Monday sixty-eight competitive designs for a muni- 
cipal secondary school for girls in Rotherham were on 
exhibition in the town hall. A school had to be designed 
to accommodate 300 pupils at a cost of 357. per head. Pro- 
vision was also to be made for an additional 200 pupils ata 
pro rata cost of 354. The site of five acres in Middle Lane 
has already been purchased. Mr. E. R. Robson, of London, 
is the assessor, and the premiuins offered by the governors 
are—first, 1oo/.; second, 50/.; and third, 257. The awards 
have not been made public. 


A SPECIAL committee of the Camberwell Borough 
Council was appointed in March last to inquire into the 
“‘srave charges made against past and present members of 
the Council” in reference to the purchase of land at 
Addington Square and Rye Lane at a cost of 38,645/. an 
acre. The committee, which included the Mayor, having 
investigated the whole proceedings in connection with the 
purchases, has unanimously decided that there is no proper 
justification for the charges. 

THE water committee of Glasgow Corporation recom- 
mend acceptance of the tender by Messrs. D. Y. Stewart & 
Co., Ltd., amounting to 14,7312. 13s 9d., for the supply of 
2,740 tons of 24-inch cast-iron pipes and special castings 
required for the second portion of the single and double 
lines of new mains to be laid from the valve chambers at 
Gorbals Waterworks to Kennishead Road, at Maxwell 
Terrace, Thornliebank. 

A scHEME of dock and harbour improvements involving 
an outlay of 125,000/. is shortly to be undertaken by the 
North-Eastern Railway Company at Hartlepool. The 
scheme provides for the conversion of the present Victoria 
Dock, Hartlepool, into an additional tidal harbour. The 
present dock gates will be removed and the entrance 
enlarged to a width of 200 feet. The dock will be deepened 
so that alongside the coal staithes, at present being built at 
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a big cost, there will be 24 feet at low-water spring tides, — 


Steamers of great size will be able to run in to fill bunkers 


or take cargo, and leave at any state of the tide, and it is — 
anticipated that the trade of Hartlepool will benefit greatly. — 
THE Sunderland distress committee held a special — 


meeting last week, when plans were submitted by the 
parks committee recommending the construction of a park 
at the west end of the town at a cost of 15,000/ and a sea 
wall at Roker at a cost of 5,500/ The schemes have been 
drawn up to find work for the unemployed, and the com- 
mittee decided to submit them to Mr. John Burns with a 
view to obtaining a grant towards the work. A deputation 
was appointed to see Mr. Burns on the subject. After his 
decision the plans will come before a special meeting of the 
Town Council, and it is hoped to have the work begun in a 
fortnight. ; 

Tue Board of Trade correspondent at Cape Town has 
forwarded a copy of the agenda of a meeting of the Cape 
Town Corporation on October 24, at which a proposal was 
adopted by the Council for the construction of a railway to 
the top of Table Mountain, the concession to be given to an 
outside body or public company to undertake the same, 
either with or without the right of providing an hotel. 


Alternative tenders will be invited for (a) the construction — 


of the railway, (0) the provision of the hotel, or (c) the right 
both to construct the railway and to provide an hotel in 
connection therewith. The concession will be granted for 


a term of 25 years, with the option reserved to the Council 


of the right to purchase at the expiration of that period. 

A LETTER was read at a meeting of the governors of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland technical college from the 
Glasgow Master Painters’ Association, recommending the 
day classes for apprentice painters be held on two days a 
week during November, December and January. The 
Association undertook to bear one-half of the salary to be 
paid to the teacher of the classes, on the understanding 
that the college would bear the other half. The committee 
unanimously agreed to recommend the acceptance of the 
offer of the Association, and appreciation of their action 
was generally expressed. The chairman remarked on the 
fact that the Painters’ Association had offered to bear one- 
half ot the salary of the teacher, and said this was-a pre- 
cedent in such classes. 
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} PREMISES_FOR THE NORWICH UNION LIFE IN SURANCE SOCIETY. 


NEWDIGATE PLACE, SURREY: THE HALL, 


CLYDE STREET SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, N.B. 


JATHEDRAL SERIES._SOUTHWARK: NORTH CHOIR AMBULATORY. 


THE Scotch Education Department has had prepared a 
manual of directions for the cleansing and disinfecting of 
schools, which represents the expert advice at the service of 
he Local Government Board. It is explained that the 
Jirections are based upon actual experience, take full 
account of actual difficulties and are the minimum that 
jught to be enforced by every School Board in the interests 
if the children. The concluding recommendation is that 
wery school ought to have a cleansing register, in which 
hould be entered the nature of the periodic cleanings, the 
late when each room is cleaned, and generally such infor- 
nation as may be necessary for the use of the Depart- 
nental Inspector or other official who may be charged with 
he duty of seeing that the cleansing is systematically and 
‘fficiently attended to. 

THE report of the Local Government Board for the year 
go6-7 states that since the Board’s constitution in 1871 
1ey have sanctioned the borrowing by urban and rural 
uthorities of 171,689,6847. An examination of the purposes 
w which the 6,214,709/. sanctioned during 1906 was to be 
xpended shows that 1,698,620/. was required in connection 
ith the sewerage of towns and villages, 431,5982. for the 
oustruction of works of water supply, 156,520/. for the 
rection of dwellings for persons of the labouring class and 
1¢ demolition of slums, 122,742/. for the establishment or 
alargement of hospitals, mortuaries and _ post-mortem 
oms, and 141,687/. for the provision of baths and wash- 
ouses ; 1,488,138/. was the anticipated cost of street widen- 
igs, the making-up of private streets and the construction 
f new streets and bridges; 1,161,1282 was required for 
is and electrical purposes, 18,515/. for municipal telephonic 
ystems, 18,962/. for purposes of sea defence, and 96,940. 
r the repayment of existing loans raised for various 
Irposes. 
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THE water committee of the Birmingham Corporation 
report that the Coventry Corporation Act, 1897, received 
the royal assent on August 2 last. Under it the Corporation 
of Birmingham are under legal liability, when the main is 
laid by Coventry, to deliver to Coventry a quantity of water 
up to 2,000,000 gallons a day from the Whitacre works. 
The water, which will be obtained from the river Bourne, 
will be filtered at Whitacre and delivered into the Coventry 
main under sufficient pumping head to reach the Coventry 
reservoir at Coundon. The water will be paid for by 
meter, with a minimum of 5,000/.a year. The Act includes 
provisions for the protection of Coventry in case at any 
time the water should fail to reach a reasonable standard 
of purity, and in that case Coventry has the option of 
terminating the agreement or taking Welsh water on 
arbitration terms. In order to comply with the provisions 
of the Act, it is necessary that the filter beds at Whitacre 
shall be thoroughly overhauled and remade, and the com- 
mittee have given instructions for this work to be put in 
hand forthwith. 


Mr. Joun Doueras, road surveyor to the Turriff district 
committee of the Aberdeenshire County Council, was 
charged at a Justice of the Peace Court at Aberdeen with 
contravening the Road Act, by permitting eighteen heaps 
of road metal to remain on the public road between Huntly 
and Turriff from August 21 to October 15—a longer period 
than was necessary for the spreading of the metal. It 
was also mentioned in the charge that Dr. Chapman, 
Turriff, had met with an accident while driving on 
the night of October 13, in consequence of his gig 
running into one of: the heaps of stones at the road- 
side. The accused denied the charge, and from lengthy 
evidence led, it was brought out that the night on 
which the accident occurred was very dark and that Dr. 
Chapman’s gig was upset. Mr. Douglas explained that the 
spreading of the metal was delayed more than usual this 
year asa result of the late harvest operations, which took 
up all the available labour. A penalty of 2/. with 3/. 
expenses was imposed. The Justices gave it as their 
opinion that there had been undue delay in spreading the 
metal on this occasion, and also that the authorities ought 
to provide recesses for road metal. 
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Ata meeting of Edinburgh, Leith and District Trades’ 
Council held in Edinburgh, attention was drawn to a dis- 
pute in connection with the wages of joiners working at the 
exhibition. The chairman said the contractor had dis- 
missed fifteen men who were underpaid, and he was not 
taking the objection lying down, since he had discharged 
two members of the Joiners’ Society. A resolution was 
unanimously adopted that the executive should take drastic 
measures to compel the contractor to implement the condi- 
tions of his contract, and expressing the dissatisfaction of 
the Council with the action of the contractor in discharging 
officials and members of the Joiners’ Society. A rider was 
adopted intimating that the Trades Council would advertise 
in the papers a warning to working men not to purchase 
season tickets for the exhibition until they were satisfied as 
to the fair conditions of labour at all works in connection 
with the construction of exhibition buildings. 

Mr. Epmonp L. O’Brien, Local Government inspector, 
opened an inquiry in the Kilrush Union workhouse relative 
to applications by the Rural District Council for the con- 
struction of labourers’ cottages. It is sought to have 152 
cottages erected, and to provide 39 plots of land without 
cottages at an entire cost of 28,0o00/, The Clerk: The 
estimated outlay in respect of each cottage was 182/. The 
Inspector said the Local Government Board thought that 
cottages should be built for 180/ each, and-he would 
suggest that the cost of fencing, viz. 12/. 15s., be reduced 
so as to bring the outlay down to the sum he had mentioned. 
In other parts of the country where labour was dearer it 
had been possible to do this. It was calculated that the 
carrying out of the present scheme as regarded the cottages 
would mean an annual loss on the rates of 118/. 19s., to 
which must be added cost of repairs and insurance. 

In his annual report Mr. A. James, borough surveyor a 
Kidderminster, states that satisfactory results have attended 
the experiments begun last year by placing tar on sections 
of the Birmingham Road to prevent dust. Considerably 
less dust arose from the portions of the road tarred than 
from the parts of the road regularly watered. In 
the winter months comparatively little scavenging on 
the tarred road was necessary, the roadway being nearly 
always free from mud, with the result that there 
was a considerable saving in the cost of scavenging 


and the durability of the road was prolonged. In th 
past year he had made further tests in three differen 
ways :—(1) Roads having good surfaces were tar-painted 
only; (2) where roads needed repairs the stone was tarred 
before it was put on, well rolled, and when consolidated 
hot tar was brushed over the surface; (3) where roads 
needed repairs stone was put down dry, thoroughly rolled 
till consolidated, after which a thick layer of well-tarred 
screenings was spread over the surface and rolled, being 
finished off with a coat of hot tar. The result in each case 
was perfectly satisfactory, reducing very considerably the 
dust and putting a splendid surface on the road, the top 
presenting the appearance of asphalte. In wet weather the 
roads were perfectly clean. 


MR. EDISON’S CONCRETE HOUSE. 


In the course of a letter, Mr. T. A. Edison gives the following 

further account of the proposed experiment in the manufac- 

ture of cheap house :—I now have a model, one-fourth the 

size of the house, designed by the New York architects. This 

winter I shall construct the iron moulds and devise machin- 

ery whereby a full-sized house can be cast in twelve hours © 
after the moulds are in position. At the end of six days 

the iron moulds are removed, and the house will be com- 

plete, including stairs, partitions, mantels, bath, &c., and 
after drying six days will probably be ready for occupancy, 

To build this house for 1,000 dols. it is essential that it be 

erected on sandy soil, as the material excavated for the 
cellar is all that is required to build the house except, of 

course, the cement. : The cost of the iron moulds will be 

about 25,000 dols., and the cost of the other machinery 
about 15,000 dols. From this outfit an unlimited number 

of houses can be erected. It is probable that companies 

will be formed who will have several moulds, each ‘of a 

different design, and will go actively into business. I have 

not gone into this with the idea of making money from it, 

and will be glad to license reputable parties to make 

moulds and erect houses without any payment on account 

of patents, the only restriction being that the designs of 
the houses be satisfactory to me and that they shall use 

good material. ; f 
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SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


A LecrurE on “‘ The Compurative Advantages of Syphonic 
Discharge versus Flush-down or Wash-down Closets” Ws 
delivered by Mr. W. Jennings (Messrs. G. Jennings, Ltd.) 
in the South London Art Gallery before the students of the 
Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts and local builders. 
[The chair was taken by Professor Henry Adains. 

After some preliminary remarks, the lecturer said he 
might be accused (possibly rightly so) of giving undue pre- 
erence to the inventions and productions of the firm with 
whom he had for so many years been connected, but even 
with this risk he preferred to speak upon the merits of 
hose appliances with which he was conversant, rather 
han to embark on a criticism of the productions of cther 
nanufacturers, with which they were probably at least 
is well acquainted and informed. 


oints between Metal, Soil and Waste Pipes and Stoneware 
Drains. 


The placement of all vertical soil and waste pipes on 
he outside surface of external walls of buildings has been 
miversally conceded to be a wise and proper procedure, 
s all joints being exposed to view can be periodically 
xamined and tested. Moreover, if by any mischance a 
int should be defective or unsound, the foul air is far less 
kely to escape into the building and prove deleterious to 
ealth than where waste pipes are fixed inside buildings. 
though much has been done, and many improvements 
ave been introduced in the manner of jointing pipes, 
ne of the most important connections of all in a system of 
rains appears to have been almost entirely overlooked. 
anitary engineers are contented to joint up vertical lead or 
on waste pipes to stoneware horizontal drains with nothing 
etter than a jointing material of Portland cement, which 
Imittedly has no affinity for or natural adhesion to metal, 
ith the obvious result that as soon as the joint sets—z.e. the 
ment becomes dry and hard—it contracts away from the 
etal pipe, leaving an aperture for the escape of foul air 
id sewage immediately below the ground-floor level, and 
so shallow a depth as to be invariably a source of great 
mger to health. It is no exaggeration to state that in 
varly 50 per cent. of houses which are tested the joint 


referred to is found defective. The trouble is, moreover, 
increased by the inevitable settlements (even though slight) 
which occur in connection with new work, as well as by 
the contraction and expansion of the metal soil or waste- 
pipes, due to climatic changes and other causes, resulting in 
the fracture of the cement and the pulling asunder of the 
metal and stoneware pipes. Messrs. George Jennings 
have given careful consideration to a means of effect- 
ing a permanent improvement in the method of 
connecting metal waste-pipes to stoneware drains, re- 
sulting in the designing and introduction of a novel 
and simple form of joint secured by two bolts and 
clips, by which the lead soil pipe is attached by an 
ordinary wiped plumbers’ solder joint to a brass thimble, 
the latter being securely fixed in the socket of the stone- 
ware socketed bend or drain pipe by means of two 
incorrodible metal bolts screwed into a metal ring on the 
back of the earthenware socket, thus affording an absolutely 
sound and permanently dependable connection. 

A slightly modified pattern is also supplied for con- 
necting iron soil and waste pipes to stoneware drains. The 
cost is small, and should form no obstacle to its general 
adoption by all who are desirous of obtaining a reliable 
joint and a security from leakages which it is seemingly 
impossible to obtain with any form of cement joint. 


Syphonic Water-closets. 

There are a great many varieties of wash-down water- 
closets, but the fundamental principle or design is more or less 
alike, being based on the cottage hopper basin and trap, the 
formation of which necessarily retains but a small quantity 
of water sufficient’only to form a shallow seal or trap 
between the apartment and the drain. The clearance of 
the basin is mainly dependent upon the perfect making and 
burning of the flushing rim, and the force of the discharge 
from the flushing cistern, which should be of not less than 
three gallons capacity to insure removal of the contents 
of the basin. In action the trap of a wash-down closet 
is never emptied, the water merely overflowing into the 
drain in equal quantity to that admitted into the basin 
through the flushing rim ; consequently the flushing of the 
drain is restricted to the capacity of the down service Pipe 
from the cistern, usually 13-inch diameter and equivalent 
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to about one-seventh of the area of a 4-inch drain; 
furthermore, the water, &c., discharged through the trap of 
the closet is obstructed in its escape by the atmospheric 
pressure in the drain. The shallow seal of water retained 
in the trap is so easily susceptible to variations of increased 
air pressure from the drain, as well as to syphonage, 
“waving out” and evaporation, as to form but an un- 
certain and unreliable barrier or safeguard against drain 
gases escaping into the apartment. The absence of a 
body of water in the basin leaves a large dry surface 
exposed for the adhesion of excrementitious matter which 
it is difficult to dislodge; whilst foul emanations freely 
escape and contaminate the air. The efficient working of 
wash-down closets, being entirely dependent upon the force 
and bulk of the discharge from the flushing cistern, in- 
evitably creates noise during action, which is frequently 
a great source of objection. In many instances it is 
impracticable to place the flushing cistern immediately 
above the closet on account of a window being situated in 
the back wall, and in such cases the flushing cistern has 
necessarily to be fixed on the side wall, involving bends 
and twists in the down service pipe, which seriously 
impede the flush and reduces its efficient power to an extent 
which it is generally impossible to compensate for by 
fixing the cisterns at a high level, on account of the com- 
parative lowness of ceilings in water-closet apartments. 
The keen competition amongst manufacturers to place on 
the market closets at the lowest possible price obviously 
tends to discourage proper care in selection of only per- 
fectly formed and “fired” pieces of earthenware, and 
the rejection of imperfectly made flushing rims and 
fans. A further frequent source of trouble and difficulty is 
caused by want of information as to the water pressure 
under which the flushing cisterns will be fixed, resulting in 
ball valves made for low pressure being fixed on main high 
pressure, which they are not calculated to resist or close 
against, thus causing overflows to take place, involving 
waste of water, inconvenience and annoyance. In attempt- 
ing to remedy the difficulty, the workman, from want of 
knowledge as to cause and effect, will usually bend the 
stem of the ball valve downwards so as to submerge the 
ball, and thereby increase the flotative power, and cause 
the ball valve to close against the water pressure ; 
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this course is occasionally successful in preventing the 
overflow and waste of water, but results in the cistern 
being only partially filled, and-in a totally insuff- 
cient flush to efficiently wash and cleanse the water-closet 
basin. The trouble is increased by water companies’ 
regulations requiring that ball valves shall be supplied 
capable of withstanding a water pressure (in some cases) 
of too lbs. per square inch. Manufacturers have no option 
but to comply with these regulations, and the cistern, 
after having been successfully tested on high pressures at 
the waterworks testing offices, are in numerous instances 
fixed under pressures of only a few pounds per square 
inch, the result being that the ball valves, being made 
with a very small waterway to resist the waterworks 
severe test, admit the water at such a slow rate that a 
considerable time is occupied in refilling the cisterns after 
discharge. This in cases of crowded and much-frequented 
retiring-rooms is a source of great inconvenience and 
results in inadequate flushing. This trouble could be easily 
obviated by p-oper information being furnished to the 
manufacturers when orders are placed as to the pressure 
the cisterns will be fixed under, and water companies 
agreeing to test the ball-valves up to the pressure for which 
they are constructed and intended to work. 


(To be continued.) 


Pians are to be deposited this month for a large steamer 
pier and harbour works in Gott Bay, Tiree, Argyle, also for 
another at Walls, Vaila Harbour, Shetland. Mr. Woulfe 
Brenan, Glasgow and Oban, is engineer for both schemes. 

H. M. Consui-Grnerat at Shanghai (Sir Pelham Warren, 
K.C.M.G.) has forwarded particulars relative to an invitation 
issued by the Municipal Council of the French Concession 
at Shanghai, for designs and plans for the construction of 
various municipal buildings. The competition closes on 
February 15 next. Designs, in sealed envelopes, should be 
addressed to “ Monsieur le Président du Conseil d’ Admini- 
stration Municipale de la Concession F rangaise, Shanghai,” 
The conditions of the competition, together with a plan of 
the site of the proposed buildings, may be seen by British 
firms at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Boardof 
Trade, 73 Basinghall[Street, London, E. f 
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REINFORCEMENT BY INDENTED BARS. eae on which the system is based, and tables which 
we ve ; wil enable an architect to work out for his own satisfac- 

VisITORS - the ‘sc pee Exhibition will remember | tion the particular form which he wishes to adopt. In the 
how at the stall o the company the patent indented Waldorf Hotel, in Rawson’s immense factory in Leicester, 
steel bars were used in order to sustain loads. The | in the Morning Post building, in the Albert Mills, South 
wide spans and varying curves in which they were bent Reddish, the Royal Insurance Office, Piccadilly, the 
would by itself be sufficient to suggest the lightness | Downside reservoir, the Cleethorpes water tower, the 
combined with rigidity which are among their qualities. | stadium at Shepherd’s Bush anda dock on the Clyde, we 
The photographs and models which were near indicated } have works on a grand scale. But if of lesser extent the 
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‘me of the immense works in which: the system was | work of the Shildon schools for the Durham County 
“ployed. The description which the company have | Council is no less interesting, for by means of the system 
jued corresponds in a large measure with the stall. | the foundations are guarded against any subsidences which 
le see, besides, illustrations of great works in which the | may arise from the unworked coal seams beneath the site. 
stem has been utilised, not only in the United States | That is a contingency to which new buildings in many parts 
din this country, but also'a full explanation of the | of England are liable, and it is well to know how safety can 
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be insured. There is a wide field for such an application 
of reinforced concrete. It may be. noted that the indented 
bars ‘are of British manufacture ; that the company guarantee 
the designs to withstand the loads specified, and their formulz 
and calculations are exhibited unreservedly. The illustra- 
tions we publish show the Shildon schools for the Durham 
County Council, and are photographs of the foundations in 
course of construction on the indented steel-bar system by 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH GAS INDUSTRIES. 


Tue annual dinner of this Society was held on Thursday 
evening, the 21st inst., at the Holborn Restaurant, Kings. 
way, Mr. Dugald Clerk, M.Inst.C.E., president, in the chair, 


There was a large attendance of members and among the 
guests present were :—Commander Caborne, C.B., Messrs, 
G. Croydon Marks, M.P., W. Doig Gibb (president of the 


SHILDON SCHOOLS, 


he contractors, the British Concrete Steel Company, of | 
Newcastle-on- Tyne. The catalogue which the Patent 
Indented Steel Bar Company, Ltd., has just issued, and 
which is replete with illustrations of the system, will be 
forwarded to any architect or contractor on receipt of a_ 


Institution of Gas Engineers), H. W. Bradley, Thomas 
Glover (Norwich), Frank Vallance, F.R.I.B.A. (president of 


the Society of Architects), H. D. Searles- Wood, F.R.1.B.A. 
(president Royal Sanitary Institute), J. W. Helps, Si 
Shoubridge, C. Meiklejohn, F. W. Goodenough, C. E. Brack- 


post-card at their London offices, Queen Anne’s Chambers, _ enbury, J. A. Guyatt, R. Bruce Anderson, Joseph Davis and 


Westminster, S.W. 
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Marks, M.P., proposed ‘The Society of British Gas Indus- 
tries,” and said he was very pleased to submit the toast, 
‘because the Society was associated with the well-being of 
the whole community. Then again, one of the objects of 
the Society was the making of clean trade. He had just 
returned from America and had visited among other cities 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Pittsburg. His impression was that 
if the methods of trading in America were more legitimate 
that country would not now be involved in a financial crisis. 
The Society represented the big gas industries and it was 


SHILDON 
ight therefore in upholding purity in trade and fair 
ealing. The President in responding said the co-operation 
etween the two distinct bodies, the Sociéty of British Gas 
adustries and the Gas Institution, had already been favour- 
ble to both, and one successful result of the combination was 
videnced in the Gas Exhibition at Manchester. The 
ciety had at heart the welfare of the people, and _ his 
fecessor as president, Sir George Livesey, could be relied 
pon to advance the object they had in view. The toast 
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of “ The Institute of Gas Engineers and Kindred Associa- 
tions” was proposed by Mr. F. J. West. The president of 
the Institute (Mr. W. Doig Gibb), in response, said he 
felt that both the Institute and the Society could mutually 
help each other, and he was hopeful that in the course. of 
time general clauses would be drafted between the two 
bodies which should be equally fair to both. Mr. J. 
W. Helps and Mr. Joseph Davis also replied. Mr. J. W. 
Broadhead submitted “ The Visitors,” and said the Society 
would shortly hold a conference with architects, and he was 
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sanguine that the outcome’of their deliberations would be 
that more attention would be paid by architects to gas 
lighting and heating than they had done in the past. 
Some few years back electric-light fittings lent themselves 
perhaps’ to more ornamental and decorative treatment than 
gas brackets,’ but nowadays the speaker believed more 
invention has placed gas’ on a par with electricity. Mr. 
Frank Vallance, in the first response: to the toast, said the 
title of the Society appealed to him, for it represented a 
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very great industry and a large amount.of capital. Mr. 
Broadhead hoped that architects would take more into 
account the use of gas as against electricity in domestic 
buildings. The speaker ventured to predict that gas 
would hold its own, for it had been his experience to find 
electricity superseded by gas. He knew of instances where 
electric installations had been taken out of a building and 
gas reinstated; this occurred particularly in places of 
worship and small shops. Then again, for street lighting 
the incandescent gas burner was far preferable to the 
electric light. He thought therefore a bright prospect 
awaited the manufactures represented by the Society. One 
fact which appeared rather strange to him, aad he could 
not account for it, was that with the advent of elec- 
tric power and light stations in towns the output of 
gas still went on increasing. Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, 
who also’ responded to the toast, said the Royal Sanitary 
Institute were not quite satisfied with gas fires as at 
present constructed. The manufacturers should look to 
this, for although progress had been made in the design- 
ing of gas pendants and brackets, such progress was far 
ahead of the improvements to fires. Speaking as an 
architect, no gas designed fire ever appealed to him. 
He was strongly in favour of heating by gas, but the 
fires must be improved in order to do away with the 
risk of contamination of the air. 

Commander Caborne, C.B. (member of Council of the 
Smoke Nuisance Abatement Society), said they could not 
abolish fog in London, but it would be possible to have 
clean fog if the barbarous fashion of burning smoky 
coal in grates was substituted by gas fires. The toast of 

“The Press and the President ” followed. 


CONCRETE BUILDING. 


At a meeting of the Liverpool Engineering Society, the 
value of reinforced concrete for building purposes was 
discussed, Mr. M. Kahn reading a paper on the subject. 
There was a large attendance, which included representa- 
tives of the Liverpool Architectural Society. Mr. Kahn 
said that in the matter of efficiency reinforced concrete is 
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permanent and proof against deteriorations to which other 
materials are subject, such as the rusting of steel, the rotting 
of wood and the decaying of stonework. It is unaffected 
by atmospheric action, it is absolutely fireproof, and its 
strength increases with age; while it makes possible a 
rapidity of erection not attainable with other methods of 
construction. On the point of economy, Mr. Kahn discussed 
the circumstances under which it is either cheaper or 
dearer than other materials, and suggested that if reinforced 
concrete is not in some instances the “ cheapest” method of 
construction, it isthe most economical when all things are 
taken into consideration. Mr. Kahn considered at length 
the strain-bearing qualities of the material, and argued that 
its successful use depended merely on the proper selection 
of materials, their handling and the supervision of the 
construction. Illustrative failures of concrete structures 
were analysed as to their causes, and Mr. Kahn insisted 
that the best design and the best method of construction 
when placed in the hands of careless or ignorant men will 
result in disaster. On the fire-resisting qualities of rein- 
forced concrete, Mr. Kahn admitted that ballast concrete 
was often considered unsatisfactory, but suggested such 
cases were due to the ballast being uncrushed, and that 
large stones when heated will fly apart. Ifthe ballast used 
in the test, he argued, had been crushed before being incor- 
porated with the concrete, the fire-resisting result would 
have been satisfactory, as was a test made by Mr. Kahn for 
the New York City Fire Department in 1904, when crushed 
ballast concrete was used. 


LESLIE WALKER ALARM AT THE GLASGOW 
UNIVERSITY. 


A DEMONSTRATION of the efficacy of the Leslie Walker fire 
detectors was given last week at the University of Glasgow. 
The north front of the College buildings, which embraces 
the valuable library and museum, has just been equipped 
with these appliances, and a large company, which included 
Sir William and Lady Bilsland, assembled to witness the 
display. The advantage claimed for this system of fire 
alarm is that it acts on the slightest abnormal rise of 
temperature. The instrument consists of a sealed glass 
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‘tube under vacuum partially filled with mercury; a 
main bulb filled with mercury, exposing a large surface 
to the atmosphere; a platinumce wire which is. fused 
into the tube containing the mercury and connected to a 
terminal ;and platinum wires fused into the normally empty 
contact tube and also connected with terminals. The 
appliances in. the library of the University, where the 
demonstration was given, are fixed to the ceiling, and are 
connected by wires to an indicator board, with bells and 
batteries, in the office of the master of works, and also in 
his house. The effect of abnormal temperature, such as 
would result from an outbreak of fire, is to expand the 
mercury and force it up the contact tube, thus setting the 
alarm bells in operation. If the fire is not instantly 
extinguished a second alarm known as the danger call is 
given by the mercury rising still higher. Professor Gray 
having explained the instrument, an interesting éxperiment 
was made. On the floor of the room, says the Glasgow 
Herald, was placed a wire crate containing a quantity of 
paper, to which a light was applied. The heat rising from 
‘the fire put the instrument in operation in twenty seconds, 
bells ringing simultaneously in the master of works’ office 
and house and also in the library, a connection having been 
made there in order to demonstrate the working of the alarm, 
to those present. By means of the indicators placed in the 
‘office the seat of the “ outbreak” was immediately located. 
A description of the instrument, with illustrative diagrams, 
‘was subsequently given in one of the classrooms of the 
College. 


IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURE. 


On Saturday, at a meeting in connection with the 
Staffordshire Iron and Steel Institute, held at the Institute, 
Dudley, under the presidency of Mr. R. Buchanan, a 
paper was read by Mr. J. Ernst Fletcher, M.I.Mech.E, on 
“The Influence of Gases on the Structure of Cast-Iron and 
Steel”. Mr. Fletcher remarked, says the Birmingham 
Daily Post, that steel, iron and all other metals converted 
from the solid to the liquid state by the application of heat 
contained, when liquid, gases in solution to a greater or 
lesser extent. These gases were driven out more or less 
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completely when the liquid metal passed to the solid 
condition. Three aids to such gas escape were used in 
practice, namely, rapid chilling, which, by causing molecular 
contraction, prevented the. inclusion of gas bubbles between 
adjacent crystals; very slow cooling of the liquid mass, 
whereby the gases could rise to the surface and thus leave 
a gas free liquid; and rapid chilling, aided by compression, 
which again brought the adjacent crystals of the solidifying 
mass into such elose contact that gas inclusion was im- 
possible. Professor Turner had suggested that the possible 
explanation of the difference in hardness and _ tensile 
strength in basic and acid steels was connected with 
gaseous influence, and this would, on closer investigation, 
appear to be the true explanation. Basic steel as was well 
known, was softer than acid steel of similar carbon content. 
Silicide of iron had a hardening effect on the structure of 
steel, and this fact, combined with the freedom of gas 
porosity, explained why acid steel was harder than basic 
steel. As in the study of the influence of silicon on 
the structure of acid steel, so in the case of cast-iron, 
silicon and manganese played an important part in, con- 
nection with the escape of gases during solidification. 
Experience in manganese-steel manufacture confirmed the 
statement that manganese hastened the solidification of cast- 
iron and steel containing higher manganese content. Thus 
manganese steel cast: at a high temperature into chill 
moulds. was found to solidify almost instantaneously when 
the solidifying point was reached; the gases escaped 
rapidly and left marked zones of weakness along which 
the ingot could readily be broken. The higher the tempera- 
ture at which iron or steel was cast, the more gases were 
absorbed, hence the need for extra feeding and efficient 
venting of the moulds. In his opinion, it was clear that 
the gases set free during the solidification of the iron 
(ferrite) in the iron carbon alloys, cast-iron and steel, played 
a much more important part in the structure of such alloys 
than was generally allowed. It would not be surprising if 
in the hands of skilled metallurgists, possessed of the 
necessary apparatus, it was proved that the “ contraction ” 
or shrinkage of metal was almost entirely due to the driving 
off of gases set free during solidification. The higher the 
combined carbon content the greater was the shrinkage. 
If, as appeared likely, carbon content was coincident with 
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freedom Be gas inclusion, then it would seem that | along a straight line of contact, but they grip each other a 

shrinkage and gas escape during solidification were inti- | right angles and interlock:' Additional cohesion is givey 

mately connected. The paper was illustrated by diagrams by corresponding strong’ notches and grooves provided ij 

and micrographs. Some discussion followed, and a vote of | the angles and along the arms of the slabs, so that a parti 

thanks to Mr. Fletcher concluded the proceedings. tion or wall erected’ with them is perfectly strong an 

rigid in any direction, They have been made in gypsun 

moulded in metal forms protected by patent, but am 

| material or composition capable of producing a perfecth 

, accurate and smooth slab may be used. The partition 

PROPPER’S SLAB PARTITION. will naturally possess all the qualities inherent to th: 

A NEW partition known as Propper’s, which has been | material used, such as being fireproof, &c. A level basis i. 

patented in all countries, has been introduced for use in | the only essential required for the erection of a Propper 

| slab partition, and, if necessary, a ground joist of oak wil 

serve the purpose. The putting together of thé wall is o 

“the simplest method. The door frames, which must hay 
the same.depth as the partition, are nailed against th 
latter. The fixing of the Propper- slab partition agains 
walls or ceilings is effected in the usual manner. Wher 
two partitions meet the arms of the crosses dovetail) 
Should any of the joints of the partition show a sligh 
unevenness it can easily be removed by scraping, and ; 

perfectly even surface will be obtained that can be papere: 

immediately. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


Wuat will undoubtedly prove a great attraction to thi 
popular place of amusement and education is now bein; 
carried out. His Majesty’s Commissioners of Works hay 
xranted the use of an additional piece of land to the exten 
of nearly three acres, and the workmen are already at wor 
laying it out, dividing it up into several yards, wher 
various sheds are to be erected, so that the public usin, 
Regent’s Park will be enabled to see the deer, which are t 
be transferred to this position. Within this strip of lan’ 
there are several shrubberies, which will be made int 
picturesque pieces of forest, and it, is contemplate, 
removing the bears to this position. “The Zoo,” as iti 
England by Messrs. Charles Ingram & Co., 26 Mark | commonly called, has been to all a pleasurable and instruc 
Lane, E.C. The slabs have the shape of across of equal | tive place to visit, and ‘any improvements thereto will bi 
arms. In consequence, the slabs not merely adjoin | sure to be of interest to most of us. 
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n view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
| connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
_ complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
_ difficult Act. °» Our’ LEGAL: ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
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_ ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


} 


[ BRIGHTSIDE” 
'ENT CALORIFIER. - 


Coa ae war BY H.M. 


PATENT CALORIFIERS 


(NO STEAM TRAP REQUIRED) 


For. HEATING APPARATUS and Had WATER 
SUPPLY. — 


SIMPLE IN CON STRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN. WORKING. 


OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. . 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
~ SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA "STREET, LONDON, SW. 


PRICE, LIs'D OW APPLICATION, } 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS; ETC: 

*" As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DurHAM.—Dec. 21.—For the County Council of Durham. 
Names of architects willing to submit competitive plans 
for training college for teachers. A selection of ten names 
will be made. An assessor will be appointed to adjudicate 
and select three designs. Premiums 250/.,, 1oo/. and 50/. 
respectively. J. A. L. Robson, accel for higher educa- 
tion, Shire Hall, Durham. 


ELLESMERE Port.—Dec. 10.—The Bebington and Neston 
District education authorities invite plans for a school for 
500 children from architects practising or resident in 
Wirral, Birkenhead cr Chester. Mr. J. Harding, clerk, 
Library Cottage, Bebington. 

RavcLiFFE.—Feb. 3.—The Radcliffe Urban District 
Council invite architects practising in Lancashire to submit 
designs and estimates for Council offices. Premiums of 
75/., 50. and 25/. offered for designs placed second, third 
and fourth. Mr. G. H. Willoughby will act as assessor. 
Mr. S. Mills, clerk, Council Offices, Radcliffe, Manchester, ~ 

Wates. — Dec. 19,— The Llandrindod Wells Urban 
District Council invite competitive schemes for (a) laying- 
out recreation ground; and (d) erecting a pavilion and other 
buildings. Full particulars are obtainable om My... BD. C.; 
Davies, clerk, Llandrindod Wells. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNMoUTH.—-Dec. 9.—For erection of golf house. Mr. 
W. Robson, architect and surveyor, Alnwick and Wooler. 

Betrast.—Dec. 9.—For erection of one single-storey 
cottage in’ brickwork at Belfast, for the Great Northern 
Railway Company (Ireland). Deposit 2s. Mr. W. H. Mills, 
engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

BirRMINGHAM,—Dec. 9.—For excavations, foundations 
and erection of lower ground floor of buildings in extension 
of Council House, Deposit 5/. 5s. Messrs. H. V. Ashley 
& Winton Newman, archtects, 14 Gray’s Inn Square, 
London, W.C. 
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Braprorp.—Dec. 7.—For alterations to drying closets at 
the Union hospital laundry. Deposit 14 1s. Mr. Fred 
Holland, engineer and architect, 11 Parkinson’s Chambers, 
Hustlergate, Bradford, Yorks. 

BrisLey.— Dec. 28.—For improvement and enlargement 
of Brisley Church of England schools, East Dereham. 
Rev. W. H. Lowe, Brisley Rectory, East Dereham. 

BripGNnortH.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a secondary 
school at Bridgnorth, Salop, to accommodate 200 pupils. 
Deposit 1/7, 1s. after December 12. Messrs. Pritchard & 
Pritchard, architects, Kidderminster. 


Brixton.—Dec. 7.—For alterations and additions to 
Brixton schools, near Plymouth. Messrs. King & Lister’s 
Offices, 8 Princess Square, Plymouth. 

Broapstairs.— Dec. 9.—For erection of a public con- 
venience at Clarendon Road. Mr. Hurd, C.E., Council 
Offices, Broadstairs. 

Bury.—Dec. 11.—For heating proposed Council schools, 
Pine Street, with or without ventilation. Deposit 2/. Mr. 
Arthur W. Bradley, borough engineer and surveyor, Bury, 
Lancs. 

Buxton.—For work and materials required in the con- 
version into shops, &c., of the old post-office buildings. 
Messrs. Bryden & Walton, architects and surveyors, 
Buxton. 

CADISHEAD.—Dec. 16—For erection of a public ele- 
mentary school at Cadishead, near Manchester, to accom- 
modate 450 children. Deposit 22 Mr. Henry Littler, 
county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

CarpirF.—Dec. 10.—For construction of a goods shed 
and offices at Newtown Yard, for the Great Western 
Railway Co. The New Works Engineer, Paddington 
Station, London. 

Cattat.—Dec. 7.—For erection of an additional block 
for males at the inebriates’ reformatory, Cattal, between 
York and Harrogate. Deposit1/. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, 
county architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

CockFIELD.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a temperance 
institute. Mr. James Howe, Cockfield, S.O., co. Durham. 

CoNSTANTINE.— Dec. 7.—For alterations to the Constan- 
tine Ponjeravah Council school, Cornwall, and new sanitary 


FLAXMAN; 


TILES. 


NOTED BRANDS. 


QUALITY/ GUARANTEED. 


Broseley . Rosemary 


offices, laying-out playground, &c. Mr. Sampson Hill, 
architect to the committee, Green Lane, Redruth. 

CovENTRY.—For erection of central stores, Holmsdale 
Road. Deposit 17 1s. Messrs. George & Isaac Steane, 
architects, 22 Little Park Street, Coventry. 

DartmoutH.— Dec. 12.—For erection of post office, South 
Parade. Mr. E. H. Back, architect and surveyor, Dartmouth, 

DartmouTtH.—Dec. 12.—For erection of two houses at 
Townstal. Mr. E. H. Back, architect and surveyor, Dart- 
mouth. 


_ Epinpurcu.—Dec. g.—For taking-down present walls 
and parapet railing, and erecting new copes and railings, and 
laying cement pavements at Saunders Street. The Burgh 
Engineer, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


FAKENHAM. — Dec. 18.— For erection of Buckenham 
memorial church, Fakenham, Norfolk. Mr. A. F. Scott, 
architect and surveyor, 24 Castle Meadow, Norwich. 


Fatmoutu.—Dec. 15.—For building of baptistery and 
porch at St. Mary’s Catholic Church. The Rev. Father 
Burns, St. Mary’s Presbytery, Falmouth. 


FELIxsTOWE.— Dec. 9 —For erection of a public conveni- 
ence in Undercliff Road East. Mr. H. Clegg, A.M.LC.E., 
Town Hall, Felixstowe. 


GooLe.—For erection of a school. Deposit 17. 1s. Mr. 
W. T. Silvester, clerk to the governors, 1o Victoria Street, 
Goole. 

GrancE Moor.—Dec. 9.—For all trades (with the excep- 
tion of joiner’s) in four houses at Grange Moor, Wakefield. 
Mr. James H. Hall, architect and surveyor, 132 Bradford 
Road, Hillhouse, and 10 Market Buildings, Market Street, 
Huddersfield. 

Ha.irax.—Dec. 12.—For works comprised in erection 
of stabling and loose-boxes for 18 horses, cart shed, fire- 
brigade station, three dwelling-houses, extensive yard forma- 
tion and setting, also approaches and other works, 
Mr. W. Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax. 

Hanpswortu.—Dec. 9.—For heating, , cookery and 
laundry extensions, Wattville Street Council school, and 
laboratory and woodwork shops, &c., in Rookery Road 
Council schoo]. Deposit 17. 1s. Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, 
architects, West Bromwich. 


[J. & W. WADE & CO 
Flaxman Tile Works, BURSLEM, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of TILES a 
CERAMIC MOSAICS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION 


ROOFING TILES... 


CANDY’S 


14 NEW STREET, 
BIRMIN GHAM 


delivered 
prices 
to your 

Station. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


With BALL BEARING FITTINGS. 
THE ACME OF PERFECTION. 


WORKS FREELY AND EASILY. 
Architects’ Specifications carried out in all kinds of Wood. 


For dividing Schools, Halls, & 
CAN BE OPENED AND CLOSED BY A BOY. 


' 


ESTIMATES FREE on application to— 


R. E. JAMES, 124 Princes Road, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs 
Pelee aindilialaiaaiend IC isomaicaviett indie Moat 


STOURBRIDGE 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDE 


FIRE BRICK 


HIGH TEMPERATURES. 
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‘Hurit.—Dec. 10.—For erection of a pavilion in the 
school playing field, Hedon Road. Mr. J. T. Riley, 
secretary of education, Education Offices, Albion Street, 
Hull. 

_ Huri.—Dec. 11.—For widening William Wright Dock 
entrance, comprising removal of about 2,700 cubic yards of 
old masonry, the construction of about 1,850 cubic yards of 
new wall in concrete brickwork: and masonry, and about 
{1,000 cubic feet of timberwork in jetty, &c., for the North- 
Eastern Railway Co. Mr. T. M. Newell, Dock Engineer’s 
Office, Hull. 


INGATESTONE.—Dec. 16.—For rebuilding the Anchor inn, 
Ingatestone, Essex. Deposit 2/ 2s. Messrs. Charles & 
W. H. Pertwee, architects, Chelmsford. 

IpswicH.—Dec. 9.—For alteration of and additions 
to the Municipal secondary school for girls, Bolton Lane. 
Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. E. T. Johns, architect, Tower Chambers, 
Tower Street, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 30.—For erection of a public library at 
Kilkenny. Deposit 2/ 2s. Messrs. E. S. Lowrey & Son, 
62 Dame Street, Dublin. 

Kempron Parx.—Dec. 11.—For construction of coal 
bays, fitting and other workshops, stores, tool houses, con- 
veniences and other works to be erected at Kempton Park, 
for the Metropolitan Water Board. Deposit 54. The 
Engineer of the Staines Reservoirs Communication Works, 
The Firs, Southern Road, Fortis Green, Finchley, N. 

LAMBERHEAD GREEN.—Dec. 18.—For erection of a public 
elementary school at Lamberhead Green, near Wigan, to 
accommodate 500 children. Deposit 27 Mr. Henry Littler, 
county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

LancLey Parx.—Dec. 14.—For erection and completion 
of four-stilled stable, loose-box, harness-room, pot-house, 
trap-shed, &c., at the Annfield Plain Co-operative Society. 
Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, architect, 22 Durham Road, Black- 
hill, Durham. 


Lerps.—Dec. 10.—For alterations to Park Temperance 
Hotel. Messrs. J. M. Fawcett & Son, architects, 26 Albion 
Street, Leeds. 


' Leeps.—Dec. 20.—For construction of a watertight 


an earthwork embankment about 630 yards long, deep 
puddle and concrete trench, discharge tunnel, valve shaft, 
gauge basin, waste weir and by-wash, catchwater aqueduct 
about a mile in length, construction of a road, bridges, 
boundary walls, caretaker’s house and other incidental 
works in connection therewith, situate on the Pott Beck in 
the urban district of Masham. Deposit 10f Mr. C. G. 
Henzell, waterworks engineer, Leeds. 


LicuFieLp.— Dec. 14.— For erection at Wissage of 
children’s homes. Deposit 3/. 3s. Mr. R. J. Barnes, archi- 
tect, City; Chambers, Lichfield. 


LiverPoo..—-Dec. 10.—For alterations and additions to 
company’s offices and warehouse at James Street, Liver- 
pool, for the Great Western Railway Company. The Dis- 
trict Goods Manager, James Street, Liverpool. 


Lonpon.—For demolition of an old house in Greenwich 
containing a quantity of valuable old building material and 
some genuine well-preserved unique fittings. Mr. H. 
Etherington, architect, 8 Gilmore Road, Lewisham, S.E. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 16.—For enlargement of Western Dis- 
trict Parcel Office and Mayfair Telephone Exchange. 
Deposit 17. ts. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Westminster. 


Lonpon.—Dec. 28.—For erection on school premises of 
a small house, North Surrey district school, Anerley, 
S.E. Mr. Cecil A. Sharp, architect, 11 Old Queen Street, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


Mitrorp Haven.—Dec. 10.—For building a home of 
rest and Bethel. Deposit 17 1s. ‘Messrs. Walter J. Wood 
& I. B. Gaskell, architects, Milford Haven. 


NEwarkK.—Dec. 18.—For erection of a secondary school 
for 150 boys (including boarding accommodation) off London 
Road. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Sheppard & Lockton, archi- 
tects, Bargate, Newark. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNnE.—Dec. 9.—For supply and erec- 
tion of a small two-storey steel-framed structure, with 
panels filled in with brick and covered with corrugated 
sheeting, for bath and mess-room in connection with the 
Benwell refuse destructor. Deposit 14 1s. The City 
Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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. Ramspotrom.—Dec. 16.—For new shop fronts to central 
premises, the Ramsbottom Industrial and Provident Society. 
Societys offices, 51 Bolton Street, Ramsbottom. 

*<Ripon.—Dec. ‘10.—For various trades in connection with 
Ripon ‘Girls Secondary school. Deposit 17, Messrs. Connon 
& Chorley, architects, 16 Park place, Leeds. 

RocuESTER.—Dec. 24.—For construction of a covered 
service reservoir (iu concrete) at Broom Hill, Stroud. 
Deposit 2/ 2s. Mr. William Banks, A.M.I.C.E., city sur- 
veyor, Rochester. 

SaLrorp.—Dec. 10.—For supplying and erecting boys 
and girls’ gymnasia at Chapter Square and Arlington Street 
recreation grounds. Mr. A. Wilsher, Parks superintendent, 
Peel Park, Salford. 

ScaRBOROUGH.—Dec. 11.—For erection of a post office. 
Deposit 17, 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, 
S.W. 

' ScHotes.—Dec. 16.—For whole or separate tenders in 
connection with the erection of a school at Scholes, near 
Holmfirth. Deposit of 1/2 to Treasurer, County Hall, 
Wakefield. Messrs. Joshua Barrowclough & Son, architects, 
Holmfirth. 

ScoTLanp.—Dec. 9.—For mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, plasterers and painter’s work of alteration and repairs 
to manse of Cromdale. Mr. John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 


ScoTLanD.—Dec. 14.—For construction of bridge for 
public road over the river Spey at Blacksboat and of 
approaches thereto, viz. :—(1) For construction and erection 
of the steel and ironwork, &c.; (2) for execution of the 
masonry in abutments, wing walls, river piers, parapets, 
&c., and also the formation of road approaches, &c. Mr. 
Pat. M. Barnett, engineer, 2 Westfield Terrace, Aberdeen. 


ScorLanD. — Dec. 19.— For the mason, carpenter, 
plasterer, slater, plumber, painter and glazier and heat- 
ing works of church and hall to be built at Kingussie. Mr. 
Alexander Cattanach, architect, The Laurels, Kingussie. 

Suitpon.—Dee. 11.—For erection of hydraulic-power 
house at Shildon Waggon Works, for the North-Eastern 
Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, the company’s 
architect, York. 


and verandah to Victoria Hospital. 


SWINDON. — Jan.. 
Messrs. pmaswoml & 
Pilcher, Central Chambers, Swindon. 

Sutton CoLpDFIELD.—Dec. 9.—For erection of a schum 
for 120 children,in Hollyfield Road. Deposit 3/.3s. Messrs. 
Crouch, Butler & Savage, architects, 39 Newhall Street, 
Birmingham. 

Sutton CoLpFIELD.—Dec. 12.—For enlargement of Bold- 
mere and Hill girls’ school. Deposit 1/. ts. 
Clarry, borough ‘surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfield. 

Wates.—Dec. 7.—For erection of forty houses at 
Dyffryn, Goodwick, Pembroke. Mr. Hugh Thomas, archi- 
tect and surveyor, 9 Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

Wates.—Dec. 10.—For erection of a school in Flint to 
accommodate 350 children. Deposit 2/. 2s. ee 3; oo 
county surveyor, Mold. 

Wates.—Dec. 28.—For the following works at Benga 
darren Council schools, for the Merthyr Tydfil education 
committee :—(1) Carrying-out alterations and additional 
classrooms, cloak-room, lavatories, &c., to three departments 
of present school, and erecting new latrines, boundary walls, 
asphalting playgrounds and laying new drains, &c.; (2) 
erecting new infants’ school, with covered playgrounds, &ce, 
Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, Central 
Chambers, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—Dec. 28.—For carrying-out alterations and 
erecting additional classrooms, cloak-rooms, &c., boundary 
walls, and forming new playgrounds, &c., at the Pant 
Council school, Merthyr . Tydfil. Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. 
J. Llewellin; Smith, architect, Central Chambers, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 


Mr. SypnEy ARNOLD, who is building a new theatre at 
Methil, N.B., has secured a site in a central position in 
High Street, Cowdenbeath, on which he is going to erect a 
handsome theatre. Building operations will be started 
immediately, and carried through so as to have the theatre 
ready for opening early in the spring. Plans, which have 


been prepared by Messrs. J. D. Swanston & Syme, Kirk-— 


caldy, will be presented to the Dean of Guild Court on an 
early date. 


1.—For. erection of proposed balcony 


Mr. W. A. His 
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TEN NDERS. BRAYBROOKE. 
For erection of Council schools.’ Messrs. Cooper & 
AUCHTERDERRAN. WIL I1Aqs, architects, Kettering. 
For erection of infant ase Hi the south side of the village. Smith & Cotton. . : : : . £1,003 10° 0 
ccepted tenders. Bott, Son & Palmer .. . : : ‘ OO 
Henderson, carpenter and joinerwork. Hocksley Bros. - . : . . . . 965 sO 
Lessels, iron and smithwork. Brown. . 955 9 oO 
Thomson & Co., plumberwork. Martin . ; ; ; : 924 0 0 
W. & J. Easton, plaster and cementwork. | Jarman &Son . : F . . . G2E 0 4 0 
Steele & Son, ‘slater and harling work. Higgins ; : : : ; : 899 0.0 
Cherry & Co., tilework. Phillips & Slew . F ‘ E : . 890 0 Oo 
Ritchie, asphaltework. Read . : ; : : ? ; 871 0 oO 
Haxton & Co., glazier. Henson & Ca : ? : : : : 865 oO a 
Be Brown & Son, Ltd. ’ , : : ; 847 10 oO 
BRADFORD. Driver . : : : 5 870 0 Oo 
For painting exterior of the union workhouse and hospital Co-operative Builders, Ltd. ; ae ge ae: 
buildings. Mr. Frep Ho .tanp, architect, Hustlergate, Hickman : : i ; : ; Bas aie 
Bradford. Bamford : : 850,..0 oO 
DL ée , ; Pod alto SMITH, Epmunps & Co. , Kettering (accepted) * 830 0 Oo 
Pwalton . ; ; ; ; ; i "625 dulo p Alleraas for additional glazed brick dado to internal 
' Townson A : ‘ : ‘ : » 600° (Geo [walls, £45 
‘Farrar. * 597 15 .°) For erect je aie ery I iaaee, MW. A. S 
' PRIESTLEY, 39 Ivegate, Bradford (accepted) se LOOM OER S x ae ian RN pices) aia iy , cna 
eidsivorth |. : 5 PRES MS y. B.A., architect, 45 Mountjoy ay Anes 
anway : ; ° 4,03 On.O 
Hynes & Sons . . ; ’ : a ae 6140 Oo 
BRIGHTLINGSEA, McCaffrey . , F ; A ; « » 4,607 To. 1O 
For erection of police station... Mr. Frank Wuursorg, Wynne . . : : : . . 4,600 0 0 
architect, Chelmsford. Stewart . : . . W A350 ONG 
“F. & E. Davey =. i : : : £3,188) 00 McKee & McNally Tay ; ’ : st 42875 08-0 
Smith & Son : : ; : F a0 3, Eek Oe O Nolan . : ; : ; - age plo s 
BeerceNsbarel sh . | Y. z099% 6) q |; (Colhoumy er... ny 3978s rho 
313999 
Lord : . F i ; : : - 3,050, *0" 0 Callan . . . - 3,895 © oO 
Potter & Gan j , ; ; ; . 3,055 0 Oo CLARENCE, Ballisodare (accepted) . ‘ =) 33595 sO0 
Bennett jn yh : ; : : P2080 T0%F0 CHESTERFIELD. 
Sharp : ‘ : ; : , . 2,899 to o| For making-up Burnell Street, Brimington. 
' Everitt & Son : : : : ; seziGOd yO O Cox & Co. : : : d : ; . £219. 16...0 
9 
Chambers . : : ; ; ; i NBRFAGE Oi” O Revill =. : 3 é : P : ss 10GeF 25) t0 
Kenney : 3 3 ‘ 5 eZee O Holmes & Sons. : : : 4 oy a LOSHeezoesO 
Spencer. Santo & ise : : Ete) 12,055 Os 0 Beighton . ; : : ; PA Blo ie 
Parren & Co. ; : Nee 2 G25 Oe. O Bateman 4 Los Laer 
Beaumont, Colchester (accepted) . Lee Aeon a) O SPIBY & Boor, Staveley (accepted ) d vt LOG ERS 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


~All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
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u oO ROCHESTER KENT 
: s LONDON OFFICE 139 DUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts Eight Years ‘in occassion 

RTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works: NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS ~ 

1,00C tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 

JTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and 4 all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to. 
é€ LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 

ALL CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE. es CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be abeplytely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


q AT i VINCENT ROBERTS 


__ ESTIMATES to ARCHITECTS’ Plans or SCHEMES submitied free’ LEE D Ss 
| For every description of PUBLIC or PRIVATE BUILDING, Greenhouses, &c. 


‘CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 


“Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, 


[Dec 6, 1907, 


12 THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 
SUPPLEMENT 
DEVONPORT. es conton. ec 
: , ; For erecting Thornwoo venue Council schoo essrs. 
Porclevelling paving atd.compl Sune hee iak ae Lopce & Dixon, architects, Manchester. Quantities by 
Jon TE URNS Roroue ise ieyee 6 Messrs. Cuas. JACKSON & Son, Manchester. a 
Doney j . -H358. 2 Brown & Sons, Salford (accepted ) . 410,695 0 o 
Pethick Bros. . 533.5 6 
Snawpon Bros., Plymouth (accepted) 460 1 8 HARLOW. 
For erection of county police station, Essex. Mr. Frank 
Wuitmorg, architect, Chelmsford. gay 
DUNDEE. Whiffen & ae i : . 44,5 5 5 4 8 
For bana of centre and textile blocks of Technical one ceo : : Tone : ¢ 
Accepted contractors. NS ee en 3 : 
Adam Will, masonwork. P&E Davey ; 4.337 oe 
James Laburn & Son, slaterwork. Padi 4.200 a 
James Laburn, plasterwork. Soeat 4,275 oe 
P. & A. Davie, painterwork. Poses Gon pnees Re 
The Pennycook Glazing Company, glazierwork. Meconee Sen bee of ae 
William Little & Son, fireproof floors and ironwork. Mattoak Bree 4,157 oo 
F, Braby & Co., roof trusses. [arenes Sane 4124 oom 
Walker & Sons, asphaltework. Couleon mal one 1.040. Onn 
Ashwell & Nesbit, heating: installations. Ci cae Gane 3,923 oa 
Custodis Company, chimney-stalk. Haskeloe soe 5.889 oun 
W. &. R. Brownlee, joiner contract for the textile block. F&A Wilmott 3 3878 cua 
James Crighton & Son, plumberwork for the centre block. Tee Edge : 5 872 5. 
John Orr, plumberwork for the textile block. Soearerecante BORey 3.850 oom 
ParREN & Sons, Erith (accepted y 3,650 0 0 
FETTERESSO. LATCHLEY. 
For heating installation at Fetteresso Castle, N.B., Mr. | For farmhouse at Solomon’s Farm. Mr. T. D. RATCLIFFE, 
ANDREW STEWART, engineer, Gilcomston, Aberdeen. surveyor, Tavistock. 
Dawson & Co. E71 OU NOLO Hosken & Adams . £830 0 0 
Robertson & Son POT 72 Ore O Ball : 784, 14 Ge 
Dinning & Cooke 649 10 6 Rendell . 3 780 0 0 
Smith & Co. 630 -*1 Medland, Clifton & Biddlecombe 692: 13a 
Electrical Engineering Co. 630 0 oO Welly 2% 685 o oO 
Mackenzie & Moncur 579 Oo Oo Kerswill & Collacott 672 4 6 
Tindall & Son 549 15 O Richards : 667-16) 3 
Brightside Engineering Co. 530-00 Yole & Collacott 642 0. oO 
Wood & Co. : EN we ake e Roxkilly . 598 9 6 
BLarIkIE & Sons, Littlejohn Street, Aberdeen Hosken, Compton (azcepied) . 5 550 0 O 
(accepted ) ; : : : . 428 18 10 Martin . ‘< : ‘ 457 0 Oo 


22 ee St 


oe 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


BSTONE & WOOD CARVING & 


) Telephone 
2353 mor 


SY DecORaTN PLASTER: WORK} 


IN 
ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressec 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 
— a a ethene 2g 


Telegraphie Address, ** QUARRIES, LEEDS.” 


Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


BY PppOUEN gat to their Majesties the Ring and Queen, 


WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. 


Manufacturers of DRAUGHTSMEN’S HEXAGON CAKE wATER COLOURS. 
RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


Architects and Engineers are invited to test the new— 


ENGINEERS’ CARTRIDGE DRAWING PAPER, [t= is an: 


Samples post free. (Watermarked: Engineers’, W: & N., Ltd.) ae | 
TO BE OBTAINED OF THE’ PRINCIPAL DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS THROUGHOUT (THE WORLD. 


“It. works admirably, 
takes ink and colour 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LEICESTER. 


For erecting children’s receiving home. 
architect, Market Street, Leicester. 


Mr. W. E. Keres, 


~ Johnson & Son . £2,200 
Chambers - = : 2,097 
Haskard, Rudkin & Beck 2,050 
Hanson, Leicester (accepted ) 2,050 
' Hardington & Elliott 2,030 
Bowles & Sons 2,029 
Hutchinson & Son 2,011 
Herbert & Son 2,009 
Elliott . 1,967 
Sharp . 1,967 
Stanger 1,943 
mOxD.., 1,940 
Chapman 1,930 
Bradford 1,916 


LONDON—continued. 


For providing hot-water boiler, with flues and connections, 
at infirmary, Homerton. 

0 oO Cannon & Son £263 10 o 
Io Oo Fraser & Co. . 255 oO Oo 
0 Oo Waldron : 245 00 
te) Ashwell & Nesbit . 2271 O 6 
oe) Tilley Bros. : 225 .O 
route) jJ.& F. May . : 205). 0. 10 
Ouro Griffin Ironworks Co. 199 10 oO 
0 Oo Cannon & Hefford . 198 I0 oO 
0 OOo Russell & Sons : : ‘ : Toe O~ O 
0 oO Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co. 1837 O° ‘O 
0 Oo Watkin . ‘ ; : : ; : OF aor 0 
O-O Bradley . : : ; 3 : ail OO ONO 
0 oO Potter & Sons, Putney Bridge Ironworks, 
0 Oo Fulham, S.W. (accepted) 144 0 0 


For enlargement and adaptation of the Berner Street school 


LLANDUDNO. for elder mentally defective boys (St. Georye-in-the- 
For supply and Gelivery of cast-iron spigot and socket pipes F pee 8 Lo 
and special pipes. Mr. E. P. SrepHEenson, engineer Clarke se Bee ; ar Bae 
_._ Llandudno. Willmott & Sans é ae : : : 
i. Measures Bros. . : «| 42,808 alae of Kirki@ Randalioe pe es 
_ Macfarlane, Strang & Co. si 2g OOsR RETO Bern as gree iy 
Cochrane & Co. . : 2,440 16 3 eine & Son ie oO 
Maclaren & Co. POA Tat Ai Wall Pie 6 10 
Stewart & Co. 2,409 13 4| Lawrence & Son . 1, i ome) 
Bingieross Comes ty 2,308 16 8/ Symes ; aa iN 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co. . ReGus tac 7 Chescunee aan. ; Tye pe fe 
Cochrane & Co. BehQel (es EI Leng, Deptford (recommended ) 1,892 Oo Oo 
Holwell Iron Co. . : ; ; a oye see Sa ae Architect’s estimate 2,025 0 0 
Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co. . : ware ble FO, TO : ; \ oo POes 
Stanton Ironworks Co., near Nottinzham For work to roofs of premises at Limehouse, E. Mr 
(accepted ) . 2,216 10 5 Tae eee 3 Crooked Lane, King 
illiam Street, E.C. 
Robey. . ; ehle7 AO 
LONDON. Derbyse. : : : + LAEES OOO 
For supply and e-ection of centrifugal pumps at Shad F, & T, THornE (accepted) eg Ds 1 O36 Or O 
Thames pumping station. | For repairs to premises, Bridge Road, Stratford, E. Mr 
Gwynnes, Ltd... . £4,427. 0 0 HerpBert RicueEs, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King 
Worthington Pump Co. aeasdas O2 O William Street, London, E.C. 
Cochrane. : ; 22858 0, 0 Erxincton & Sons (accepted) . hs it bine 
The Buttermere Green 


Slate Company, Ltd., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND), 


-Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 
LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. ' Tel. Address, ‘‘ May, Sheffield."’ 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application, 


W. & J. OAKES, 
Anchor Street, Hunslet, LEEDS. 
: Telephone No. 583. 


ONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING 
in all its Branches. 
TEELand IRON ROOFING and BUILDINGS. 


ROOF STEEL 
PRINCIPALS. JOISTS. 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
Special Estimates on receipt of particulars of requirements. : 


Z3OULTON & PAUL, in. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS . NORW'CH. . 


THE WOOD CARVING 


Windsor St., 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensive BIRMINGHAM. 
BALUSTERS, 
OVERDOORS, and CARVING 
of every description. 


weite FOR 
J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


| 00.) ELECTRIC 
LIE TS. 


A. SMITH & STEVENS, 


Our Automatic Electric Lifts 
are real labour-savers 
because they are reliable. 


NEWELS, 


Ts 
KiSHITH § STEVENS LOUDON £- MANCHESTER 


ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


BATTERSEA, LONDON, 


Manchester Branch.— 
Norton Street, Greengate. 


For Private Houses; City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
* JINGO ? Chimney Pots and 
“ JINGOSO.” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 

4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


é 

The “ JINGOSO ” | Birpmingham.— 

PATENT FIRECRATE, W. J. A. Kerr, 43 Church Street, 

i Air, ae 

oy Een njecior puncivle, ap the | SCOtland., 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts W. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, Gourock, 
ee Veived, Indiontcn Blower Dublin.— 
anid Glow) Combustion; ewanging Booth Bros., Upper Stephen Street. 
ret. 
A BOON TO. ARCHITECTS. ROU ate he! 

No:more Cold. Chimneys: ausmann Bros., Wynstraat 46, Wijn- 


haven 37. Rotterdara. 


jean LIST, and-dates. when they appeared 


of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 


published on Application to The Publisher. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. RICHMOND ~—continued. 
For work at Gun tavern, Poplar, E. Mr. HerBert RICcHEs, Kelletts : . . . : . » 23,916 15 2 
architect, 3 Crooked Lane, Nac, William Street, E.C. Pedrette . : : ‘ ‘ : s 22,850 re) 
| Bigs ae BS Thorne 5 ; : _ £227 O=0 McAlpine & Co. . . : (tie % 22,542 o 8 
Wess & Co. (accepted) . : ofthe ta, be OO TL RAO oe & Co... . . . , «22,422. eae 
For repairs to premises, Kingsland Road, London, N.E. beck yee eee & Price : : : 7 phic TAG 

Mr. Herpert Ricues, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King BH Penal cee ie BA os : 

William Street, E.C. . Pedrette & Co. , d 3 : i 19,980 4 10 
Barker . P 4 Sen , A110 5 40 Sohnsorte ieneelewie ae Gee ae 
Osborn & Sons ‘ 3 ; ‘ : > igh OZ Op120 Hay & Co : a : 
Hawtrey & Son. : ; 5 OS COW Or see ontree aaa ; i saa 5 
Newton (accepted) . sho : : Lua 80; OO rece ; : ‘Oa pes dj i 

For painting. works to two warehouses, Shoreditch, N.E. Macdonald. : ‘ : ’ : . 18,078 46.6 

Mr. Hersert RIcHEs, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King Rutter : ; 4 J ‘ 3 23 17,0898 5 eee 

William Street, E.C. Coles 4 : : A 5 ; 4 -. 17,346 cea 
Price ; ; é ; : . GOT) O80 RUGBY. nee 
Newton . : ; i Ses Op] AKON SOYA f A 2 
Osnomnis Sone (accehted i 4 To PERE OREO For construction of sewage purification works. Mr. G. D. 

. MACDONALD, engineer. 
| Mackay : é : ; : - £19,800 I 
RICHMOND. Foster & Micksce ; : i , = Ae 3 Oo 
For making-up of Beechwood Avenue and Burlington Macdonald . ; : A . ; 5 BOSS LT Ome 

Avenue. Mr. J. H. Brieriey, borough surveyor. Harrison & Co. . j ¢ : : . £0,505 Grau 
Fry Bros. ~ . ; s : 22/941 °o Oo Bell & Sons : ; : : : ~ 16,406 “oO a0 
Campbell & Handman : : : 2.4930 00. |): > Fords; : 5 ; : : 3 2 HER OOO) Onua 
Wimpey & Co. . ‘ : 3 ; fA 258082 Ore, O Firth :& Co, -¥3 ; R ‘ : 2 TS 370.1 tae 
Griffiths & Co. . é : ; e : 2,807 OPO Johnson Bros. . 3 “ 5 ‘ , Yk Ry 1 72 ooo 
Parry & Co. ; : 3 : 5 2.780) 1 One Johnson & Son . ; : : d > SEA, 780- 16 
Watson, jun. ; : : ; . 5 22h BO ONO Chamberlain. 5 ; : : + £4,288 > One 
Dykes . i : : : : e F255 7 Os Olio Eph es ; ; ; a 14,277 ee 
Kavanagh & Co. . 3 Pc7Bek Sig Oreo Lock, Andrews & Price ; ‘ : 14,2003 nee 
MowLem & Co., Westminster (accepted) 2,407. OO. Edwards KACO. ne : ; : : ~ ASTOR Oe 
Chapman . : : i : } £2, 400 Ono Jewell 4 : : f : -. 135348" Sane 

For construction, completion and maintenance of sewage YounG (accepted ) . . . . - 12,750 4 II 

works in the parishes of Mortlake and North Sheen. Moss & Sons. . - 12,588 5 Oo 

Mr. Wictiam Fairey, engineer, 69 Victoria Street, RUSHDEN. 

Westminster. For erection of mixed school. Messrs. SHARMAN & ARCHER, 
Muirhead & Co. ‘ 5 , 4 . £26,957 10 oO architects, Wellingborough. ES: 
Pethick Bros. . : yh, ; . 26,666 0 o Sparrow. : : ARES F £4,420 0 © 
Osenton’ 2 = : : 5 5 “|, 26,000;)2 (0-20 Archer . A F 4 : ; ; - Ag2Q7ee Oras 
Woodham & Sons : : : : 212245330 5502-0 Berrill & Green . : ; é ; o 4,250: 0meg 
Mowlem & Co: . : ‘ Z 3 2305 Oso} ee WWalliarott a SS ; : : ; wr 4a 22 ha fOnae 

(| HICHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LTD 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, ~ 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders and Contractors’ 

Ironwork. 


WELDON STONE, 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and HVEN COLOUR. 

For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKF. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


The 


AED H MOSAIC ART C0., 


LTD., 


| Telephone ; 34 Baier ald Street, i 


11058 Central.’ London W. C. 
3 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. — 


Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, » 


uSTABLISHED 1852. 


dames Bedford & C0. 


(Successors to 
‘Onis, WATSON, F.R.S.A., & Hit & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 


Sy Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘‘ EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST & 
SYPHON VENTILATORS — 


Well made in strong Zino 


Standard” Porcelain Enamel Ware.is ote in cost, sentte 

in its finish, and extremely durable... Absolute tebdor from 

cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection.’ A 

bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
‘ value. 


Write for our elaborate booklet, *‘ MODERN BATHROOMS,” throughout. : 
also for pur special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns Ask Adapted to any style ot 
for Booklet No. 6, sest free on application to Dept. F Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues. 
Estimates, &c., forwarde 
on application. 


Standard Sanitary Wfg,Co. 


22, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, £.C. 


Tele, Address : 
“Ventilator, Halifax.” 


Regd. No. 324.481, Tel. No: 81¥. 9 | 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a ee al ea WEST HAM. . 
Goodman & Murkett . ‘ . 44,200 O O/} For erection of house at pumping-station. Mr. J. G. 
Baynes. : : ‘ : 4 : wae Aly ac Mortey, borough engineer. 
Hacksley Bros. . : ‘ ‘ : aie, A OTOURO ATO Sherwood ’ ‘ : ? , : . £830 0 0 
Brown & Son, Ltd... ; : ; 00 fe OO Wood Bros. . . : : ; : RCE Ete 
Marriott . 2 37970) .0 0 Crisp & Jones ; Rete : : 745g OO 
~ Kettering Co- operative ‘Builders, Ltd’. Cut, O47 On bo Clemens. : : : ‘ é : 715800 
Swindall . 4 ; srs BOG 0 LO Webben wn? ; : ; ee: = uObue Gs O 
PARKWOOD, Rushden (accepted ht oe : 83,800.10 sO Quarterman . : hs ae : ‘ om OOGeO) 0 
SOUTHAMPTON. Wood . é * , : A = 69510. oO 
For erection of post office, for H.M. Office of Works, &c. Sands & Burley , ; ‘ : PERL IOSO—LO 0 
Waring-White pene Co. : : . 47; 386 oO Symes . : ‘ E ; : . 670 0 0 
Wise . : ; : : 720M OM O Abbot & Charlton : : : : moog. oF a 
Osman d : : : : : Peted Aa 3 | mando any Horlock & Son A ‘ ‘ ; : 0G bs Ore, O 
Cawte . : , ’ : : ily HEU Xo fe aie’ Luton. : : : : , ‘ wy 040050, 0 
Stevens & Co. 5 : : : ; 10,980" 70 0 Dennison : : i 4 ot 1 hy ge Ro: 
Norman 4 ; 3 3 . ; Wie 0,940 a7 6 Barrett, Smith & Co. ‘ ; : it H2Oye Oa O 
Preece . ; , , 3 ; : 0,500- -O-t0 Westgate s : d ‘ : , 628405 © 
Dyer & Sons J : ‘ : : 36,869 11.0 0 Moss & Co. . : ; . £6238 101-0 
Salter . 3 ‘ : ; ; ‘ 6,778! EO O Jerram, East Ham (accepted ve : , 613/50) 0 
usrats Gece : : ; p : : e770 3 > For construction of sewer between Upper Road and Green- 
Lon ! ‘ : mages eo hres gate Street. Mr. J. G. Morey, borough engineer. 
= Gea . . . : : : : ' HE mee § Anderson . : : ; : ; é £5,243 10 4 
ee re 2 soggnzonie began es MRE Daan eer 
: ‘ é : : ; Ad, . Jackson, ©. 5 : é ‘ ; 1 5, OlOe L2eLO 
; WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. T. W. Pedrette a 1605 
For erection of police quarters. Mr. Frank WHITMORE, Naame 4,864 11 2 
architect, Chelmsford. Smith Gon j j j ; 4,731 17 6 
Grainger. ey RRR <2, 08490 O60 1! lereanaid, Germ iueN oils. on" ho ae Ne ern gTr e 
Stephens, Bastow &Co. . . .  . 2,497 0 0 Mister PY Bartek Wik Ne NeGR ooni eens 
Re eee Oh BI 2,477 ONO | Forde Ulla ig Soxchieaeth eee ee 
Smith & Sons. - i : : HM25295* 60.150 BedrettanciCaan® ! ; nig AGRI 
Padley . . ° ° . . . - 2,255 O O Edwards & Co. . ‘ : 3,946 15 10 
Pavitt & Sons. . . . . eee Ae S205 On 0 D. T. Jackson, Barking ( (accepted ) : 1113:88sn53, 0 
Westgate. : 5 : ; : 27h42 2501 | <'0n'1'0 . 
F.&E. Davey . ; : ; . 2,225 0 0 For making-up streets. Mr. J.G. Mortey, borough engineer. 
Jarvis . f : 2 ; : Pea 1 98 s,05;/0 Group 1. 
Leaney & Gal é t : ; y ih 2,479:10.;,0 JeRRAM, East Ham (accepted) . - An bosny — 3 
Flaxman i ; ; : . see 25354Oy 0 Group 2. 
et Wilmott. ; eae j JeRRAM (accepted ) : ; i ; PA Oto Rete, 
. Hammond & Son 4 : 1 12;07O> 101.0 Group 3. 
Parren & Sons, Erith (accepted ) . ; i 41,098 ..0 «0 JeRRAm (accepted ) ‘ ‘ . . ois PSOZAVACUI 


For the effectual Protection and Preserva- 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood- 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished. 


AN ‘ | Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 


London Agents—™~ Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


The Grooved Wall Paper Coo JQHN H. FULLER & CO., Ltd., Minster mills, READING. 


Registered 


BATH & PORTLAND Sea Sayeay 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


S ici sche as Wie 4 COMBE DOWN, 
MONKS PARK, | ie 2 ie Taawat Nis tee STOKE GROUND, 
; WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 


CORSHAM DOWN , 
CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 7 ae ae | 
: Te veils Ean bed the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
BRADFORD, ; oa “\dilta: Built ate ars a atta and 
ALDHEEN Vf i< SHE > eae PO RT LAN D ‘ 


HEAD BAT iS Grae A aie of the Bary g_ >) LONDON DEPOTS: 


OFFICES ’D be pean ‘ G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, | 
LIVERPOOL . | —L&SWR.,.NINE ELMS Sw. 


152 GROSVENOR R2®, PIMLICO, 


40 iMPERI S,J/ fo Asan WATERPROOFING 
Sane SaeKS 209 P ae Sean meseeane Pa aNeesarehion X>) 
- ; . . . ‘Cc? My. a Se 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


— 


WEST HAM—continued. VARIETIES. 

THE erection of a theatre is about to be commenced on 
a site near Wimbledon station. The new building, which 
will accommodate over 3,000 people, will be opened in 


For boundary wall, &c., at the pumping-station. Mr. J. G. 
Mor ey, borough engineer. 


Webb. : : ‘ : : ‘ . 41,459 0 O August 1908. 
Ford . 4 . . . . . Ds oF eb et es he Ir has been reported to the local authority at Chapel-en- 
Sherwood . : : : : : - 1,354 © oO | le-Frith that out of thirty-four road bridges in the district 
T. Jackson . : : : ; ; - 1,303 3 8 | mo more than three can be said to be in good condition, — 
J. Jackson . ; : : ; A303 17 while twenty require rebuilding or extensive repair and 
es eleven ordinary repairs. Some of the bridges are admitted 
Crisp & Jones. , ; : ; Cia ae Cel to. he ta A dangerous condition. 
Clemens . ; : : ; . Pie ee AGS Owine to the extraordinary development of the parish of 
Wood Bros.. . : - + 1239 8 8 | Cathcart, the School Board have had in recent years to 
Horlock & Son . . . ; ; - 1,210 0 ©} erect no fewer than three new schools. It was recently 
Horswill . : : : : ; - 1,199 © ©O| agreed to build another one to meet the requirements of 
Moss & Co... ; : 5 ; : . 1,177 12 © | the Cathcart district. Accommodation is to be provided for 
Westgate . j 3 ; : 3 . 1,160 © © | 1200 scholars. ; ; 
Manders. : : ; ; é SMES eeeO THE proposal to increase the Australian duty on roofing 
Symes . } ; : t : : . 1,095 © o/ Slates exported to that country from 15 to 25 per cent. is 
Abbot & Charlton : : 2 : . 3,061 9 10 | exciting much anxiety among the quarry owners of North 
Jerram, East Ham (accepied)  . : . I,ort 12 o| Wales, who export enormous quantities of slate to 


Australia. They have decided to petition the President of 
the Board of Trade to endeavour to secure a reduction in 
Titi aL Re the tariff. 
TuHE electricity supply committee of the Stepney 
TRADE NOTES. Borough Council recommend “That the main tender, 
amounting to the sum of 28,140/, of Messrs. Willans & 
Robinson, for the complete equipment of the electrical 
generating portion of the station plant be accepted, condi- 
and high-class decorators, of Eastgate Row, Chester, as tionally upon the consent of the London County Council 
2 tu“ y) - being obtained to the necessary loans.” . 
agents for the sale of their “Sesame” doors in the town = s ; . ; 
of Chester and surrounding district. Messrs. John Taylor |, 1 4M inquiry held on Tuesday at the Guildhall, York, 
& Sons, Edinburgh, Ltd., high-class furnishers and deco- | !2to an application by the City Council to borrow 5,400/. for 
rators, of 110 Princes Street, Edinburgh, have also been ae asad. 3: aes ae ey nese) was pee 
: : ie Site ree-quarters of a million in debt and had an overdraft a 
appointed Aeris ole eee ae See the ark of 50,0002. The Local Government Board inspector 
Tue United Kingdom Fireproofing Company, Ltd., | complained that York had a very bad reputation for spend- 
47 Victoria Street, S.W., have secured the contracts for the | ing money first and asking afterwards for leave to borrow 
whole of the steelwork, fireproof floors, &c., for the new | it. The Lord Mayor claimed that York was no worse than 
telephone exchanges at Glasgow and Dalston ; these are in | any other city in that respect. The Board’s regulations 
addition to the large telephone exchange at Manchester | could not be carried out in their entirety. The inspector 
which they are at present carrying out. retorted that other cities managed to comply with them. 


en 3 REINFORCED 
le 
q U.K. CONCRETE 
And TERRA-coTTA FLOORS ~~ 


Are UNRIVALLED for the following reasons :— 


Messrs. PEMBERTON, ARBER & Co., of Gray’s Inn Passage, 
Holborn, the proprietors of the “Sesame” doors, have 
appointed Messrs. W. & F. Brown & Co., cabinet-makers 
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British Capital—_British Management—British Labour. 


Complete Schemes for Steel Frame or Ferro-Concrete Buildings submitted, and our experienced Engineers are always at your service. 


UNITED KINGDOM FIREPROOFING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


47 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, NICHOLAS LANE, E.C. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—SOUTHWARK: NAVE, LOOKING WEST. 


DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY HALL, LONDON. 


Tue Wednesbury Town Council on Monday considered 
a statement from the mining engineer with regard to the 
existence of a thick coal seam underneath the new public 
library, and that it was proposed to take steps to insure the 
safety of the building. Some of the coal is not solid as a 
result of its having been previously worked. It is, how- 
ever, proposed to provide concrete and sand dams. 


The housing committee of the Liverpool Corporation 
has had before it a statement by the city treasurer and con- 
troller as to the financial results of demolition and housing 
in Liverpool. The approximate cost of these operations, 
after allowing for sums realised by the sales of surplus 
land, to December 31, 1906, was 838,550/. 9s. 6d., being 
486,397/. 17s. 2d. for housing and 352,152/. 12s. 4d. for 
demolition. 

Tue Derwent Valley Water Board have accepted the 
tender of Mr. John Mackay, of Carlisle, for the construction, 
completion and maintenance of section “ E” of the Derwent 
aqueduct, extending from the end of one branch of section 
“D,” at a point near Belper, to Sawley on the Leicester and 
Derby pipe line, and from the end of another branch of 
section ‘‘ D,” at a point near Ridgway House, at Heage, to 
Langle Mill on the Nottingham pipe line. 

Durinc this week there has been on view at the premises 
of Messrs. Geo. Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons, Ltd., in 
West Halkin Street, Belgrave Square, some very fine 
carving in limetree wood (Grinling Gibbons style) for a 
ceiling in Mr. Henry Phipps’s mansion in New York, from 
the designs of Mr. Geo. A. Crawley, of that city. The 
central band of ornament is carved from solid wood 6 inches 
thick, while the four large cartouches are carved from solid 
wood 12 inches thick, and the composition is a mixture of 
fruit and flowers, &c. The work, which we had the pleasure 
of inspecting by invitation, was executed at the workshops 
of the firm in question.in Grosvenor Road, the modelling 
and carving having been done by Mr. F. Rogers. 


s y - 
ROYAL WARRANT 
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Mr. W. A. Ducat held an inquiry at the Manchester 
town hall on the 3rd inst., on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, into the City Council’s application for sanction 
to borrow various sums of money. The Council want to 
borrow 10,921/. for works of private street improvement, 
4,ooo/. for the purpose of the paving and highways yard 
in Factory Lane, Blackley, and 8,7o0/; for works of street 
improvement in Cemetery Road and Clayton Vale Lane, 
Newton Heath, and Corporation Street, Manchester. 


TueE Salford Board of Guardians have agreed to let the 
contract for the redrainuge of the Hope Hospital to Messrs. 
J. Gerrard & Sons, of Swinton, whose estimate was 5,99o0/. 
The drainage system has been examined by the medical 
officer of health for the borough and condemned, and 
members of the Board stated that the health of the nurses 
had been affected by the unsatisfactory sanitation. Fourteen 
tenders were considered, the highest being 8,598/. The 
lowest tender was accepted. 


In Belfast it was reported on Saturday that the Great 
Northern Railway Company intend at an early date to 
transfer their large locomotive works from the seaport town 
of Dundaik, county Louth, to Belfast. The directors of the 
company have had the scheme under consideration for 
some time. The site which has been acquired in Belfast 
is in the vicinity of the Bog Meadows, and the contemplated 
works will cover a much larger area than the present 
engine shops in Dundalk. The transfer will involve a 
heavy loss to Dundalk, as about 600 men are employed in 
the works, while a sum of 30,000/ is paid in wages 
annually. 


THe finance committee of the Birmingham Corporation 
have negotiated with the Prudential Assurance Company 
for the advance of loans of 39,568/. and 64,271/. on electric 
supply account, and a loan of 100,o00/ on tramways 
account, and the Company have agreed to lend the money 
on the following terms :—The amount to be paid over in 
December, 1907. The loan of 39,568/. to be repayable in 
twenty-five years by fifty half-yearly instalments, and the 
loan of 64,2717. to be repayable in. twenty-one years by 
half-yearly instalments. The loan of tro0,0o00/ to be 
repayable in twenty-five years by half-yearly instalments. 
Interest to be at the rate of 3/. 18s. 9d. per cent. per annum. 
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At Dundee a start is to be made immediately with the 
initial work connected with the erection of the new electric 
generating station at the east end of the harbour. ‘The 
electricity committee of the Town Council have agreed to 
accept the offer of Messrs. Robert M’Alpine & Sons, Glasgow, 
for the construction of the foundations for the station, the 
pump-room and river works in reinforced concrete .on the 
Coignet system. The cost will be about 6,o00/.' A large 
proportion of the expense, owing to the nature of the site, 
will be incurred owing to the necessity of reinforced 
concrete piles. The work will be proceeded with forthwith, 
and the city engineer is busily engaged preparing specifica- 
tions and drawings for the superstructure. 

Tue Market Harborough Urban District Council have 
adopted an original method of disposing of their ashbin 
refuse, according to the Manchester Guardian. The new 
plan is to pulverise the refuse, saturate it with tar and pitch, 
and then press it into briquettes. The new fuel, to which 
the name of “coalesine” has been given, burns freely in 
the boiler furnace or open grate without an excess of smoke, 
and leaves a soft, reddish, friable ash. Its calorific value is 
stated to be 3.33 lbs. of water evaporated per pound of fuel 
burnt, and it is estimated that the total cost of producing 
the briquettes, including power, labour, loan instalments 
and interest, does not largely exceed 4s. per ton, which 
would appear to leave a fairly good margin of profit. 

At the last meeting of the Bolton waterworks com- 
mittee correspondence was read between Messrs. Best & 
Sons, Ltd., and the town clerk as to the standard rate of 
wages clause proposed to be inserted in the contract No. 1 
for the construction of the Delph reservoir, and it was 
resolved that the following proviso be added :—“ That 
inasmuch as there is no navvies’ union in existence in the 
district of Turton at the date of this contract, the contractors 
shall not, in the event of a navvies’ union coming into 
existence during the continuance of this contract, be neces- 
sarily bound to recognise such union.” It was further 
resolved that the following be inserted in the contract with 
Messrs. Best & Co., Ltd. :—‘“If any workman considers 
himself incapable, through age or infirmity, only of earning 
the wages specified by the standard rate of wages clause of 
this agreement to be paid, he may be paid such wage as 
may from time to time be agreed upon in writing between 


CABOT 


INSULATING AND 
SOUN rilgtee to ING 


the contractors and the’President: for the time being of the 
Bolton Trades Council, and, failing such agreement, as may 

be fixed by the Mayor for the time pan of the botonae of | 
Bolton aforesaid.” 


VOLCANIC ASH CEMENT. ” 

ACCORDING to a report from Consul G. H. Scidmore, at 
Nagasaki, the Kyushu Kazanbai (yoleanic ashes) Company, 
which is composed of prominent business men of Nagasaki, 
is conducting a very successful business. It has been 
decided to construct a factory near Yobiko, and about 10,000 
tsubo (about eight acres) of land was recently acquired by 
the company for the purpose. The Saga-ken authorities 
have been applied to for permission to construct a light 
railway between Uchiage, where the first factory is situated, 
and Yobiko, a small port from whence the product of both 
factories could be shipped. When these undertakings are 
completed, the annual output is estimated at 700,000 bales. © 

At present the ashes, which are used as a substitute for 
cement, are supplied fa the Mitsu Bishi and Kawasaki. 
Dockyards, the Sasebo Naval Yard and the Wakamatsu 
Iron Foundry. Quantities have also been exported to 
Korea, North China, Shanghai and Formosa, and the de- 
mand is rapidly increasing. Forty thousand bales were 
recently supplied to the Sasebo naval authorities, and a 
contract has been made for the supply of 60,000 bales to be 
used in the harbour works at Keelung. The ashes are 
much cheaper than cement and almost as effective ; some- 
times the ashes and cement are used together most advan- 
tageously. The company paid a dividend of 9 per cent. for 
the first half-year on a capital of 200,000 yen (99,600 dols.). 

Mr. Scidmore adds that he is informed by a gentleman | 
connected with building work at Nagasaki that this cement 
is composed of volcanic ashes, to which are added sand 
and Portland.cement. The proportions of this mixture he 
has not been able to ascertain. 


Tue Doncaster Corporation have decided to promote a 
Bill in the next session of Parliament to enable them to 
construct a bridge over the Marshgate crossing, and also to. 
construct new roads and tramways, The estimated cost of 


the scheme is 100,000/. 


PREVENTS THE TRANSMISSION OF SOUND through walls and floors by absorbing and breaking up p the 


sound waves. No other Deafener does this. 
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degree of efficiency, with economy in cost and extreme durability, has been attained by CABOT’S QUILT. 
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A CONCRETE MAP. 


EARLY in January, 1907, the authorities at Washington 
decided to construct at the Jamestown Exposition a 


large relief map which should show the Panama Canal as 
finally planned, together with the topography of the sur- 
rounding country. After some correspondence Mr. Charles 
H. Johnson was selected to undertake the actual construc- 
tion, finally receiving orders early in March to proceed to 
the Exposition via Washington. The office end of the work 
was in charge of Mr. Ralph Whitman, then on the staff of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, who had collated all avail- 
able information in regard to the topography and placed it 
on a large map of the route of the canal, scale 150,000, 
taken from: the report of the Commission: of 1905, and 
mounted on cloth. 

On arriving at the site of the work on March 11, says 
the Engineering Record, the space allotted to the model was 
found to be covered with contractors’ shanties, one being 
in the process of demolition. The labour situation was 
bad, wages for common labour being 1 dol. 75 cents for 
eight hours, and the labour very scarce and inefficient. 
Cement finishers were almost impossible to obtain and 
wanted 50 cents an hour. Stone and cement for the con- 
crete were brought from one of the large contracting firms 
doing work at the grounds and were taken from cars on a 
track alongside the work, and was obtained from the beach 
about 200 feet away. 

After looking the situation over the map was laid out, 
the dimensions being 122 feet east and west and 50 feet 
north and south, its axis corresponding with the centre 
lines of two of the Government exhibit buildings, its hori- 
zontal scale being 12,000. The ground at the site 
was level; excavation showed, first, 1 foot of top soil 
mixed with roots, then about 3 feet of sandy clay, then 
18 inches of sand, then clay at ground-water level. It was 
decided to make sea-level on the map about 2 
natural surface of the ground, so that by grading up the 


spoil to form a raised walk around the map visitors would | 


be sufficiently above it to see over the tops of the hills. 
Some Greeks were put to work stripping off top soil 

and excavating for the Atlantic Ocean. A search for cement 

finishers produced a couple of negro helpers or second 


teet below the | 


hands, who were willing to work for 2 dols. 50 cents.a day 
and stayed with the work to the end. . The Greeks proved 
unsatisfactory and were discharged after about a week, 
their places being filled by negroes, who were on the whole 
very satisfactory ‘Jabour. One white man at 60 dollars per 
month was hired to run rod, hold tape, assist on carpenter 
work, &c., and with the writer and the negroes, varying 
from six to twelve in number, constituted the entire work- 
ing force. 

As soon as a sufficient area had been stripped work was 
started on laying out the Atlantic Coast line. The first 
method used was by setting up a plane table at one of the 
corners of the relief map, setting the edge of the alidade 
rule through the corresponding corner of the paper map 
and the point to be staked'out, then scaling the distance 
and setting the corresponding point on the ‘cround. This 
method proved to be too slow, and was discarded in favour 
of ohne developed by the writer, which was as follows :— 
The paper map was ruled off in rectangles corresponding 
to 20 by 30 feet on the ground, then a piece of tracing 
cloth the size of one of “these ‘rectangles was ruled off 
in squares corresponding to 1 foot square on the 
ground. The tracing cloth was laid on one of the 
rectangles on the paper map, the corners of the corre- 
sponding rectangle on the ground were staked out, and 
poles, marked off in feet, were laid 1 foot apart, parallel 
to one side of the rectangle. Then noting where the*coast 
line crossed the lines of the tracing, a line was drawn on 
the ground through the corresponding points of the poles. 
When the coast line had been thus marked out the clay was 
carefully cut away with a mattock and the bottom of the 
ocean levelled off 6 inches below sea level, thus allowing 
3 inches for concrete and 3 inches for water. 

As soon as two orthree hundred square feet of subgrade 
was ready the concrete was laid, the base being 23 inches 
thick, one part cement, three parts sand and six parts gravel 
or broken stone, mixed fairly wet. The top was 3-inch 
thick, mixed one part cement and two parts sand, and was 
trowelled to a smooth finish when it was to be covered 
with water. After the bottom of the Atlantic had all been 
laid work was started on the land, the hilltops and rivers 
being located by the same method as the coast line. Stakes 
were set to the proper grade for the hill tops, the river 
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PEALS AND SINGLE BELLS. 
NEW PEALS eos on the most 
approved principles 
Old Peals Rehung. Cracked Bells 
Recast. 
Estimates supplied on application 
Church and Schoo! Bells of various 
sizes kept in stock. 


Testimonial from J. R. CORDINGLEY, es Contributor of 4 
a of Ei ht Bells to St. John’s Church, Bradford, Yorkshire :— 
bs We think we have one of the finest peals in the country, ani 

lone that gives the ringers and ourselves every satisfaction. 
They are often heard at a distance of four miles.’ 
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SKIDMORE’S SAFES have been manufac- 
tured for over FIFTY YEARS and they 
are used by the leading Banking Companies, 
Insurance Companies, Jewellery and Bul- 
lion Dealers, Engineers, Merchants, &c., 
throughout the country. They are in use in 
many Municipal and other Public Buildings. 


OUR CATALOGUE gives full particulars, 
with specifications and prices. We shall be 
glad to post oneto you. May we? 


THOMAS SKIDMORE & SON, 
Staffordshire Safe Works, 
— WOLVERHAMPTON. — 
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wet and dry conditions, combined 
with its lightness, strength, and 
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the best wood for these pur- 
poses. Free Sample and other 
information mailed on request. 


ROBERT C. IRWIN, European Agent, 
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North-Western Hotel, Liverpool. 
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valleys were chopped out of the clay, being tested frequently 
for grade with the transit as the work proceeded, then the 
country between the hill tops and the rivers was modelled 
in to correspond with the contours on the paper map, and 


concreting begun. 

The vertical scale was set at 1=333, a vertical exaggera- 
tion of six, after several scales had been tried and this had 
seemed to be the most effective and natural. In finishing 
the land surface, practically all of which on the Isthmus is 
covered with a very dense forest of low growth, the attempt 
was made to get a finish which would have the same 
appearance as the real country were the latter viewed from 
a balloon at a sufficient height to make it appear the same 
size as the map. This effect was obtained by beating the 
surface of the concrete after it had been floated and partly 
set, first with a board set with wooden knobs and then with 
a block of wood and an irregular surface covered with 
battered tin. 

When the map was about half completed work was started 
on the concrete wall surrounding it. This wall showed 55 feet 
above the sea-level of the map on the inside and 23 feet above 
the surface of the walk on the outside; it was 12 inches 
thick and panelled on the outside. The panels were 
16 inches high, about 5 inches long and 2 inches deep, the 
moulding above the panels being 6 inches wide. By making 
the panels this length it was possible to divide the wall into 
twelve sections exactly alike, and one set of forms was used 
for the entire work. The inside forms were in two pieces, 
one 12 feet and the other 18 feet long, the full height of 
the wall, and were built of inch boards nailed to 2+4 inch 
verticals spaced about 2 feet on centres. The outside 
forms were built in panels, one form for each panel, and 
were 2 feet 9 inches high, the concrete being brought 
to the level of the bottom of the forms with slip 
boards. The forms were held in place by stakes at the 
bottom of the inside forms, through ties of telegraph 
Wire at the bottom of the outside forms, and board 
ties about 6 inches above the top of the forms. The 
wall concrete was one part cement, three parts sand, six 
parts gravel, mixed wet. The forms were pulled the 
morning after a section of wall was finished, and the 
exposed surface plastered with a thin coat of one to two 


; Shaded off dark and light to give the 


‘cement. 


wall was given a granolithic finish. 

When about half of the map and surrounding wall had 
been completed a start was made on the painting. The 
land surfaces were sized and painted one coat of flat green, 
proper hill and valley 
effects, the rivers being lined out in light blue. The 
bottoms of the oceans and lakes were stained blue, with 
light blue shading close to the shore. The paint stood all 
right, except when put on cement not thoroughly dry, when 
the first rainstorm turned it light yellow. 

Three concrete boxes were built outside the wall, 2 feet 
6 inches, square in plan, with the top flush with the top of 
the walk around the map. A 1-inch iron pipe was con- 
nected with the water main and run into one of these which 
was located at the head of the Chagres river. This fur- 
nished the water-supply to keep the lakes and oceans at 
the proper level, the water flowing down the Chagres, filling 
Lake Gatun, and then overflowing into the Atlantic and 
through the canal into Sosa Lake and the Pacific. A I-inch 
pipe under the locks permitted the draining of Lake Gatun, 
which, together with that of the other bodies of water, had 
to be done every fortnight. The outlet boxes for the 
Atlantic and Pacific were supplied with 6-inch earthenware 
drains connected with the sewer. The outlet was in the 
bottom of the concrete box and was stopped with a wooden 
plug sawed off at the desired water-level and having a cen- 
tral hole, which took care of the overflow during rains. 
When it was necessary to drain the oceans the plugs were 
pulled, and when replaced were made tight by shaking sand 
around them. The cost of construction was about 4,000 
dollars. 


Grarton Bridge, near Auckland, New Zealand, which 
is to be built of ferro-concrete, will have what is claimed to 
be the greatest single span for a bridge of this kind in the — 
world. It will cost 40,o00/. and will take 1,400 tons of 
The span of the main arch will be 320 feet. The 
total length of the bridge will be 910 feet, and the height 
from the top of the roadway to the deepest part of the 
gully 147 feet. There will be room for three lines of traffic 
and two side walks for pedestrians. 
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ENGLISH AND GERMAN POTTERY. 


_TuHE annual prize distribution connected with the pottery 
classes carried on in North Staffordshire under the Stafford- 
_ shire education committee took place on the evening of 
November 22 at the Hanley municipal secondary school. 
Mr. F. H. Wedgwood presided. Mr. H. H. Cunynghame, 
C.B., legal under-secretary at the Home Office, delivered an 
_ address, says the Staffordshire Advertiser, referring at the 
outset to Josiah Wedgwood, who combined in a remarkable 
degree just the qualities the speaker desired to inculcate— 
enterprise and caution, together with an artistic feeling, 
which he sedulously cultivated. He wished to speak of the 
artistic side of pottery-making as well as the technical side. 
No. doubt the students desired to become skilful potters. 
The one thing essential to success in a profession was to 
stick steadily to the work with an absolute determination to 
get to the bottom of it. That invariably and infallibly 
commanded success. It was a difficult thing to judge 
pottery. He would like them to be able to say, on picking 
up a piece of pottery, “Ah, yes, Wedgwood, 1797.” 
_“ How do you know?” they might be asked. “ Oh, I know 
the glaze,” they should be able to say. They could only do 
this by an immense amount of study. They must learn 
their art and not be too proud to learn it anyhow or 
anywhere. There were a lot of interesting things 
to be found in cottages, such as old English lustre. 
They must also keep a notebook and note down 
everything they could. A perfect knowledge of the 
different qualities of English and Continental pottery as 
exhibited in museums, and as made at the different 
potteries, was exceedingly valuable, but exceedingly 
difficult to obtain. Speaking of art, he advocated the 
application to the subject of common sense and suggested 
as a definition “ Art is a language.” The artist ought to 
have something that he wanted to convey to people; then 
he ought to speak in a language which they understood, 
and he ought to make it beautiful, charming and agreeable. 
In household pottery the thing they had to see to was that 
the jug, the set of tea-cups, or whatever it might be, had an 
appropriate decoration. In good china, for instance, where 
there was a considerable quantity left white, that looked 
nice. In the selection of ornament, let them always 


speak in the language people understood. Foreign art 
should be introduced very carefully. And let them make 
it as beautiful as they could. He deprecated the desire, as 
in France, for realism, and equally that for impressionist 
art. They must not be desperate if they could not all be 
wonderful artists. Something new in art only came to an 
artist once or twice a year. Many people would be content 
if they got a new idea once ina lifetime. Very good things 
could be done in a very ordinary way, and they must 
not expect too much of themselves or of other people. 
If they did all they could their powers would develop in 
spite of themselves. Speaking of styles, he recommended 
students to master the arts of the different countries for 
which there were facilities in the museums. As to the 
styles, Greek was the most important. The characteristics 
of the Greek school were severe balance and proportion 
always. The next in importance would probably be the 
Persian style, for the Persians were most wonderful masters 
of colour. The Italian majolica style would be important, 
as it showed how they could produce a wonderful and 
tremendous variety of colours, yet all harmonious. The 
next school in which he would advise anyone to study was 
the Chinese. He thought there was nothing better than the 
Chinese in the arrangement of the colours. These four 
classes—the Greek, Persian, majolica and China—seemed 
to him to be the most interesting phases for the pottery 
student to study. If the student wanted to decorate a jug 
with a spray of ivy let him go into the wood and get a 
piece of ivy, write a description of it and its manner of © 
growth, make sketches of it in charcoal, pencil, ink and 
colours, with the object of acquiring a complete knowledge 
of the plant. Then let the student put the ivy away, and 
draw the plant “clean out of his head.” He might at 
first find that he could not recollect how the veins were; 
and in that case he must go back and study the veins 
until he could draw the thing perfectly and entirely 
from memory. He would be making it true, and at the 
same time he would not be so lavishly copying nature, 
which would make the thing a mere transcript instead of 
a true design A true design ought not to be this or that 
particular piece of ivy, but an ideal ivy. Dealing with the 
technical side, the speaker advised students to begin on 
chemistry, lay the foundation of a solid knowledge of the 
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elements of pottery, the mystery of silica, copper, cobalt, 
magnesia and the various oxides, and above all: things do 
quantitative analysis well. Let that school lay a thoroughly 
good ground in chemistry and they would certainly improve 
the whole of the pottery artand trade. The speaker referred 
to the jealousy with which some old potters guarded their 
secrets, and said they still had their secrets, though Inany 
of the old secrets were secrets no longer through the 
advance of science. ‘They were welcome to their secrets 
while they lived, but they should leave them for others 
when they died, and not let anything die that would be of 
value. They should be neither too jealous of their secrets 
nor squander them all over the world. He had been lately 
in Germany, and he found that the German workman was 
more methodical and plodding than the Englishman. In 
Westphalia the potter was a much cleaner man_ than 
the majority of workmen in_ pottery places: But, hé 


had no hesitation in saying that the English were the’ 


more able race of the two, and we need not be too 
afraid of German competition. The Germans had had 
singular facilities up to the present ; they were a hard- 
working race, and it was. natural. that they should rise 
commercially. But the Germans themselves now admitted 
that the shoe was beginning to pinch them. They said 
that coal was getting dearer, everything was getting dearer, 
and his conviction was that in-a few years we would not see 
nearly so much danger in German rivalry. The English 
race was a mixture. We were not purely Teutonic. There 
was more Celtic blood in us than in. the Germans, and the 
consequence was that we had got greater gifts of imagina- 
tion and invention. The English race were the cleverer of 
the two. In this district they had coalfields remarkably 
near them—but they were engaged in wasting a great 


amount of heat in the most terrible way he ever saw—and_ 


with their own brains, and with the great pottery traditions 
of the district, he was quite sure that if they would only set 
to work and prevent waste, there was no need to fear the 
future of the pottery industry of Great Britain. 

Mr. W. Burton proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Cunynghame. He hoped that trom these pottery classes 
they were going to get the future managers and foremen of 
the potteries of the district. He did not look upon them as 
classes for training workmen at all. They were to train 


the future, masters of the trade—the men who would have 
the future guidance and control of the industry. He had 
been spending five or six weeks iu Germany, and he had 
seen the museums, schools of art and shops. The German 
potters were wonderful workmen—and wonderful copiers 
of other péople’s ideas. Their great object was to take 
what the English potters could do, what the Copenhagen 
people could do, what the Swedes could do, and “ do some- 
thing that looks like it when you can’t see it and sell it at 
half the price.” But that was a fact to be reckoned with, 
As Mr. Cunynghame had rightly said, the Germans as a 
whole were more industrious, they knew their business 
better, stuck to it better than we did. ’If Englishmen in 


every great industry were to retain the Supremacy they 


acquired by being first in the field—the first who ever 
organised industry on modern lines at all—it could only be 
because, along with the better brains of the breed, they had 


the same determination, energy and enterprise that their 


rivals in other countries were showing. 


THE OVERHEAD TRAMWAY SYSTEM. 
Art the invitation of the Birmingham and Midland Institute 
Scientific Society, Mr. Alfred Baker, the general manager 
of the Corporation tramways, attended at 4 ‘meeting and 
delivered an address descriptive of the mechanical and 
electrical contrivances in connection with the city tramways 
system. Mr. Baker said the majority of the citizens of 


Birmingham had, he thought, now come to look upon the © 


overhead system of tramways from a utilitarian point of 
view, and they would agree that, as a rule, after the first 
few days, they forgot all about the “ abominations.” The 
much abused overhead system was still the cheapest and most 
efficient system of locomotion yet devised. Many of them 
knew that the London County Council had been engaged 


during the past five years in putting down the conduit. 


system in the streets of London. A few weeks ago their 
tramway accounts were published, and they showed that 
the traffic receipts were enormous. In round figures they 
amounted to 1,414,0007, The expense of earning that 
sum was only 1,075,000/., leaving a balance of 340,000/, 
But here came the rub. Out of that balance of 
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340,000/,, interest and sinking fund on the capital 
expenditure absorbed no less a sum than 330,000/, leaving 
a net balance of something less than 10,o0o/. on a turnover 
of a million and a half sterling. Why, in Rirmingham, 
where of course the traffic could not compare at.all with 
London, it was expected: that the profits would far exceed 
that amount on about one-sixth of the London capital 
expenditure. Therefore he said the overhead system was 
by far the best in every respect, except perhaps from the 
zesthetic point of view. Of the three methods of overhead 
construction, the span wire system adopted by Birmingham 
was, in his opinion, far superior to the other methods. It 
was certainly neater, and it gave steadier running. Mr. 
Baker described the permanent way, the rolling-stock, the 
motors, the brakes and electrical equipment. He said new 
brakes were under test, and one had been recently inspected 
which promised to be “‘fool-proof.” If the brake continued 
to be satisfactory after an extended trial he would certainly 
recommend the tramways committee to use it on the steep 
gradients of the city, for they recognised that nothing must 
be left undone and no expense spared in order to secure 
the safety of the travelling public. 


BOLTON BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE. 


An important local innovation, and one that will be 
watched with considerable interest, has been introduced in 
furtherance of the building and kindred trades, the scheme 
taking the form of an organisation to be known as _ the 
Bolton Building Trades Exchange and Club, The Bow 
Street assembly rooms, says the Bolton Chronicle, have 
been rented, and these are to be adapted as a centre for the 
meeting of those engaged in building and the many kindred 
trades. The idea is not a new one; it has materialised 
with a large measure of success in such important centres 
as Bradford, Halifax and Huddersfield, but this is its first 
introduction into Lancashire. Mr. W. Grime is the chief 
spirit in the movement locally, and he is associated in the 
project with a number of prominent members of the Bolton 
building trade. 

The assembly rooms are admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose. Up to recently they have been utilised as a dancing 
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academy, but stern business: and serious enterprise are to 
take the place of toe tripping and frivolous fancies. aXe 
quote from a circular sent out, the objects of the Exchange 
are to provide a meeting-place for fraternal and business 
intercourse between its members; to become a centre for 
the buying and selling of all kinds of commodities used in 
different trades and the arrangement of contracts and sub- 
contracts; and for the recreation of its members. The 
social and recreational part of the movement, be it noted, 1s 
given the last place in the objects; the place will be an 
“ exchange,” a business centre, before anything else, and it 
is hoped to widen and extend the facilities now afforded 
builders for meeting on matters affecting more closely their 
common welfare. But the social side will not be overlooked, 
and two billiard tables are being installed, and there will 
be every facility for friendly intercourse. The rooms are 
spacious, and, newly decorated, should provide an accept- 
able retreat for business men when the ordinary day’s work 
is done. The prospects for the scheme are very encouraging ; 
indeed 400 men have already signified their intention of 
becoming members, and when the place gets in thorough 
working order the membership will probably be very 
largely increased, for there are many hundreds in 
the various branches of the trade—bricklayers, joiners, 
plasterers, slaters, merchants, concreters, plumbers, &e. 
Of course the institution is confined to the masters, and the 
Exchange is not intended for any one class of members, 
but for the whole trade and allied sections. At present the 
club is: privately owned, but eventually it will probably be 
run by a committee of members. The secretary offers to 
arrange all kinds of financial matters (temporary or per- 
manent) on behalf of members at a minimum charge, and 
any legal work required by members at special rates. With 
a nominal subscription and the maximum of facilities, the 
institution should have an extended period of great useful- 
ness before it. . 


Ar the sale of articles from the “Old Japan” exhibition 
at Earl’s Court a model of a pagoda, consisting of 20,000 
pieces of wood, was sold for four guineas and a fine 
Shibyama screen for five guineas. 
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. SANITARY. APPLIANCES. 
By Mr. W. JENNINGS. 
(Contcluded from last week.) 

Ir has become the practice on the part of many architects 
and others when selecting sanitary fittings for buildings to 
dispense with urinals, and direct that pedestal closets with 
hinged seats shall be made to serve the requirements of 
both closets and urinals. This procedure in the case of 
private closets or where the use is restricted to a few 
persons may be advantageously followed; but in public 
offices and similar situations where large numbers of 
persons congregate, no benefit is gained by the omission 
of urinals, as if the closets have to answer the double duty 
of water-closet and urinal more closets must obviously 
be provided than would be the case where the closets serve 
only the one purpose. Furthermore, a closet basin is 
usually 18 inches or less in height, convenient for 
sitting upon, whilst the customary height of a urinal 
basin from floor to lip is about 2 feet. Careless or indif- 
ferent persons will not take the trouble to lift the hinged 
seats, which consequeiitly become sprinkled and wetted to 
the inconvenience of the next user. In point of relative 
cost there is little or no difference between the price of a 
complete closet apparatus and that of a urinal ; but it must 
be remembered that whilst a urinal occupies approxim ately 
2 feet of wall space, and about the same or less projection, 
a closet requires a separate apartment about 2 feet 6 inches 
wide and 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet in depth, with walls or 
partitions, doors, &c., enhancing the cost as well as occupy- 
ing a large amount of space. For positions where the 
closet apparatus is required to answer the dual purpose of 
w.c, and urinal, a special pattern of closet has been in- 
vented by Messrs. George Jennings, Ltd., in which the 
basin is formed with an inclined or sloping raised back 
with a self-rising counterbalanced seat. It most satisfac- 
torily fulfils the two purposes, and is consequently largely 
adopted in positions where separate w.c.’s and urinals are 
not deemed necessary. 

Syphonic discharge closets, which may be considered a 
comparatively recent introduction, may be divided into two 
classes, one type being actuated by the withdrawal of the 
air between the two traps by aspiration or a sucking 
upwards due to the down rush of water in the flushing- 
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pipe and the consequent discharge of this foul contaminated 
air into the closet ‘apartment. This type of closet conse- 
quently is condemned’ by sanitarians as dangerous to 
health ; and furthermore the aspiration of the’air in the 
outgo of the closet seriously retards the escape of the con- 
tents. The second type is a closet known as the “Closet of 


the Century,” in which the syphonic action is generated by — 
the introduction of a jet of water into the outlet leg of the 


closet, driving the air between the two traps, through an 
escape pipe into the external air, thereby creating a vacuum 
in the outlet, and securing the discharge of the basin by 
atmospheric pressure. This apparatus has successfully 
withstood public criticism for upwards of ten years, has 
gained the highest awards of the Sanitary Institute and gold 
and silver medals, and is extensively adopted. The main 


features and advantages of this type of apparatus are the © 


security of two water seals—one contained in the lower trap 
of a depth of 13 inches, the other in the basin itself, and 


3 inches in depth, provision being made for a constant circu- 
lation of fresh air being maintained between the two traps, © 


and thereby the fresh air disconnection of the water-closet 
apparatus from the soil pipe or drain, which is advocated 
and sought for in arranging the discharges from baths, 
lavatories, sinks, urinals and other sanitary appliances, but 
which had never hitherto been ‘satisfactorily accomplished 
in connection with water-closet apparatus. 

The large bulk of water retained in the basin (some 
6 inches in depth with a surface area of 12 inches by 
9 inches and a water seal or trappage of 3 inches) is equal 
in quantity to that retained in a “valve” closet, but is 


secured without mechanism. A further unique and valuable ¥ 
feature peculiar alone to this form of closet is the entire 


forcible discharge oi the contents of the basin by employing 


atmospheric pressure equivalent to about 15 lbs. per square — 


inch, the consequent concentrated flush being sufficient to 
charge the drain with a solid bore of water during the time 
the closet is in action, thereby insuring the complete 
removal of the faecal deposit, and securing the drains in an 
efficient manner not possible with closets of any other 
system. An important and much appreciated improvement 
in the mode of flushing these closets consists of a simple 
form of pull-up regulating supply valve to which the water 
surface can be connected from a large main storage cistern, 
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thereby dispensing with the noisy, unsightly and objection- 
able flushing cisterns which are the bugbear of nearly every 
householder; whilst the requirements and regulations of 
the various water companies and boards are met and 
complied with by a simple contrivance in the interior of 
the valve, limiting the quantity of water supplied at each 
lifting of the handle to the maximum quantity prescribed 
and allowed by the water authority. 

Whilst sanitarians generally have for years been in 
unanimous agreement as to the vital importance and 
necessity of all waste pipes from lavatories, baths, sinks, 
urinals, overflows from cisterns and rain-water pipes being 
thoroughly disconnected from the main. or underground 
system. of drains by discharging the waste pipes at the 
ground level over a gully trap, and the by-laws of many 
sanitary authorities even stipulate and require that these 
waste pipes shall discharge on to an open horizontal 
channel at a distance of several feet from the gully, it 
appears a curious anomaly that no consideration has 
apparently been given to the advisability and need of dis- 
connecting the water-closet apparatus from the soil pipe or 
drain. Yet it will be admitted by all sanitary engineers and 
authorities that if it be essential to sever the direct con- 
nection of waste pipes conveying what may comparatively 
be termed innoxious liquids and matters, it should be 
of paramount importance to disconnect the water-closet 
from the soil pipe and drain through which are discharged 
the foulest and most deleteriots liquids and matters—the 
exhalations and gases from which are known to be of the 
deadliest character—so as to render impossible under any 
circumstances the admission of air of any kind from 
soil pipes into the ‘dwelling or building with which they 
are connected.- Notwithstanding the importance of this 
subject, the only attempt towards adopting some pre- 
cautionary measure was made some thirty years since by a 
few engineers to fix asyphon or hydraulically sealed trap 
at the foot of the soil pipe. This imaginary safeguard was 
at once found to be delusive and _ objectionable, as, 
while under certain conditions it formed no reliable 
barrier to the;passage of air from the sewer or drain, it 
effectively retarded the flow and free escape of the sewage 
into the sewer, and destroyed the valuable scouring power 
of the liquids due to the momentum generated by falling 
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from the upper floors of the building. Furthermore, as was 
clearly demonstrated by the late Mr. George Jennings, the 
eminent sanitary engineer, in his valuable and able letter 
to the Times under date September 14, 1865, the hydraulic 
seal of all traps in direct connection with main sewers is 
so very susceptible to, and so easily affected by, increased 
pressure of air on the sewer side of the trap, as to. be 
practically fallacious and dangerous to depend upon asa 
security for the purpose for which they are employed. 
This insecurity may arise from several causes, which are 
clearly explained in the late Mr. George Jennings’s letter. 

At the annual meeting of the Municipal and County 
Engineers held this. last summer in Liverpool, a paper was _ . 
read on these defects, and the solution of the soil pipe, 
drain and sewer ventilation problems of the nineteenth 
century, which excited considerable interest amongst those 
present. Time will not permit of my referring at length to 
the subject-matter of the paper, or to the discussion which 
took place upon it, but by many engineers it is considered that 
a hydraulically sealed disconnecting trap on main drains is 
worse than useless and should be dispensed with One 
of its defects is indisputable, viz. that it offers no resistance 
whatever to the pressure of air due to back flooding of 
tidal or storm waters in the sewers with which it is con- 
nected ; and, although it is not a new experience, |. may 
quote as valuable and interesting testimony on this subject 
an extract from a letter dated July 16 this year, written to 
the Surveyor by Mr. P. Dodd, C.E, borough engineer of 
Wandsworth, in which the writer states that he knows of 
instances of sealed manhole covers (weighing about 15 cwt. 
each) on the main sewers in the district of Wandsworth 
having been seen to rise and fall rapidly for several minutes 
as a result of the compression of sewer air in the manholes, 
caused by a sudden effluxion of storm waters into the 
sewers. If the pressure is sufficient to lift a weight of 
i+ cwt., it necessarily follows that it is sufficient to force 
intercepting traps which contain at most from 20 lbs. to 30 Ibs. 
in weight of water, and it consequently follows that the 
shallower seals of water-closet traps, gullies and the like 
are still more easily forced by such back pressure. 

And when it be remembered that the air in the branch 
drain on the sewer side of the disconnecting trap is ever- 
lastingly foul and everlastingly imprisoned—except when it 
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is driven: into the house drains by the back tidal pressure, 
as may occur occasionally during twelve months—it'can be 
imagined how deleterious to health this concentrated essence 
of sewer gas must be. 
illuminating purposes by distillation can only be effected in 
a closed retort ; and sewer gas is produced by imprisoning 
air in sewers and drains, in which sewage not only passes, 


but is frequently retained until decomposition and fér-' 
Ventilation on a large scale, such’ 


mentation takes place. 
as the entire abolition of intercepting traps, and the con: 
tinuation of all soil and other waste pipes above roof level, 
would, by establishing a constant circulation ‘of fresh air 
within ‘the sewers, and the consequent neutralisation and 
removal of poisonous’ vapours, check, if not entirely 
prevent, ‘the generation of sewer gas. But one great 
difficulty exists in adopting ‘such ‘a’ system’ of universal 
ventilation. ' Owing’ to the ‘great variation’ in the heights 
of buildings 'in''cities, as ‘for instance,’'a two-storey 


building adjoining one of four or more storeys, the termina- 


tion of the ventilating ‘pipe ‘at ‘the roof level of the lower 
building would possibly discharge in close ‘proximity to the 


windows of the higher building. Nevertheless,'much could’ 


be done to improve the state'of the air in the public sewers 
by carrying ventilating’ pipes from’ the sewers above the 
roofs of the many high buildings which are to be found in 
nearly all large towns. ' 

The great importance of securing the fresh air discon- 
nection of water-closets: from soil pipes and drains being 


universally conceded, it is now only necessary to explain the 


unique method by which this most important problem has 


| up fixed or stagnant air between the two water seals. 


The manufacture of coal gas for‘ 


or waste waters are being discharged down the closet. 


in course of time became converted: into dangerous gas 
(commonly termed sewer gas) due to the passage of fzecal 
and other impure matters; but, as will be noted, two air- 
pipes are ‘provided between the traps of ‘this ‘closet, the 
upper ends of the two pipes being continued through the 


external wall of the building, and terminating in the open 


air. Whilst the closet is not in action there is thus a free and 
uninterrupted circulation of fresh air between the traps at all 
times. In the event of the seal of the lower trap becoming 
inoperative through evaporation, syphonage or excessive air 


pressure on the’ sewer side, due to compression caused by 


gales or tidal influences, the vitiated drain air would naturally 
escape through either or both of the air pipes, as the 3-inch 


seal in the closet basin would in ‘this case form a reliable 


and effective barrier to any passage into the water-closet 


apartment or house. Furthermore, the air, whether stagnant, ~ 


tainted or otherwise, must be ‘driven outside the build- 
ing, and when the working of the closet has ceased, the 
requisite quantity’ of pure fresh air to recharge the tem- 
porary vacuum’ is supplied and drawn through the upper 
ventilating pipe. This same procedure occurs whilst slops 
‘The 
orifice of the outlet of the closet is 3 inches in diameter, 
equal to 7 square inches, consequently the atmospheric 


| pressure effecting the discharge ‘of the basin is equivalent — 


to 100 lbs. ejecting force, insuring the complete and forcible 
conveyance of the contents of the basin throughout the 
entire system of drains and disconnecting chamber into the 


Thigh 


sewer, a result never before attained with any other form of © 
been solved by Messrs. George Jennings. In the patent | closet. mater eo 
“Century” closet’ with ‘syphonic discharge, an entire in- 
novation in the practice’ of sanitary engineering has been 
introduced, inasmuch as in connection with this apparatus 
there are two traps or hydraulic seals, one being 
3 inches in depth and formed in the closet basin; the other 
1z Inch in depth, formed of lead or other suitable material 
placed at the end of the syphonic outlet leg of the closet. 
It might at first sight appear in absolute defiance to all 
preconceived ideas and rules of sanitary engineering to 
place two hydraulically sealed traps in such close and inti- 
mate juxtaposition on the same line of drain or soil pipe, 
as the result has always hitherto been to confine or’ bottle 
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At the monthly meeting of the Heywood and Middleton 
Joint Water Board it was reported that the expenditure 
on the new reservoir on Ashworth Moss to October Bi: 
excluding 33,7912 for land purchased. and interest during — 
construction, amounted to 212,227/, exclusive of plant — 
amounting to 6,580/. The chairman stated that the new — 
reservoir contained water to within a yard of the top water 
level, and so far the work had proved eminently satisfactory, 
no signs of leakage appearing in any direction. 
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As Westminster has become one of the most important centres 
of the professions of Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
arrangements have been made by Messrs. GILBERT WOOD 
& CO., Ltd., to establish Branch Offices in that district at 
43 OLD QUEEN STREET, 5S.W., Messrs. W. HAY 
FIELDING & CO. becoming the representatives for all 


business purposes. 


The Birmingham Offices are at 102 COLMORE ROW. 
E. D. AINSWORTH, Manager. 


AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Perth, Australia ; Welling- 
ton, Christchurch, and Auckland, New Zealand ; Launceston 
and Hobart, Tasmania. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


@nder no circumstances whatever can the Proprietors 
of this Journal guarantee alteration of copy if 
received after the first post_on Tuesday mornings, 
and no proofs can be submitted if copy arrives 
later than first post on Saturday mornings, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 


ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Iniperiai Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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DROP A POSTCARD FOR PARTICULARS. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and T enders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Duruam.—Dec. 21.—For the County Council of Durham. 
Names of architects willing to submit competitive plans 
for training college for teachers. A selection of ten names 
will be made. An assessor will be appointed to adjudicate 
and select three designs. Premiums 250/., 100/. and 50/. 
respectively. J. A. L. Robson, secretary for higher educa- 
tion, Shire Hall, Durham. 

RADCLIFFE.—Feb. 3.—The Radcliffe Urban District 
Council invite architects. practising in Lancashire to submit 
designs and estimates for Council offices. Premiums of 
75/., 502. and 254. offered for designs placed second, third 
and fourth. Mr. G. H. Willoughby will act as assessor. 
Mr. S. Mills, clerk, Council Offices, Radcliffe, Manchester. 

Wa es. — Dec. 19.— The Llandrindod Wells Urban 
District Council invite competitive schemes for (a) laying- 
out recreation ground; and (0) erecting a pavilion and other 
buildings. Full particulars are obtainable from Mr. D. C. 
Davies, clerk, Llandrindod Wells. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANDovER. — Dec. 19. — Separate tenders, endorsed 
“No. 1” and “No. 2” respectively, for execution of the 
following works :—(1) Rebuilding Charlton Bridge parapets ; 
(2) repairing the Andover Town Bridge. Mr. R. ‘Walter 
Knapp, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Andover. 


BAKEWELL.—Dec. 21.—For erection and completion of 
new closets, coal places and urinal at the union workhouse.. 
Workhouse Master’s Office, Bakewell. 


Barrow-1n-FurNEsS.—For erection of a flight of stone 
steps and work in connection therewith, at the secondary 
school, Duke Street. The Borough Engineer's Office. 


Barrow-IN-FurNESS.—For construction of laboratory © 
benches and plumbers’ work in connection therewith, 
breaking out window and door, &c., at the secondary school, 
Duke Street. The Borough Engineer’s Office. : 
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BripGNortH.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a secondary 
school at Bridgnorth, Salop, to accommodate 200 pupils. 
Deposit 1/. 1s. after December 12. Messrs. Pritchard & 
Pritchard, architects, Kidderminster. 


Bris_ey.—Dec. 28.—For improvement and enlargement 
of Brisley Church of England schools, East Dereham. 
Rev. W. H. Lowe, Brisley Rectory, East Dereham. 


Bristo..—Dec. 17.—For erection of a boundary wall 
and wrought-iron gates, St. Andrew’s Church, Avonmouth. 
Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, MIC.E., city engineer, 63 Queen 
Square, Bristol. 

BroomHILL.—Dec. 23.—For erection of a Presbyterian 
church at Broomhill, Northumberland. Mr. George Reavell, 
jun., architect, Alnwick. 


Bury. — Dec. 18. — For rebuilding fronts of shops. 
60, 62 and 64 Bolton Street, and 38 Rock Street. Mr, 
Arthur W. Bradley, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Bury, 
Lancs. 


CaDISHEAD.—Dec. 16—For erection of a public ele- 
mentary school at Cadishead, near Manchester, to accom- 
modate 450 children. Deposit 2/7 Mr. Henry Littler, 
county architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 


Catstor.—Dec. 20.—For construction of waterworks at 
Caistor, Lincolnshire, consisting of pumping Station, with 
machinery complete, covered service reservoir and distri- 
bution mains, for the Rural District Council. Deposit 5/. 
Mr. E. J. Silcock, M.I.C.E., Sanctuary House, 11 Tothill 
Street, Westminster, and ro Park Row, Leeds. 


CaRLisLE.—Dec. 23.—For carpenters and _ joiners, 
plumbers, plasterers, slaters, and painters and glaziers’ 
work in erection of four houses, Dalston Road, Carlisle. 
Mr. Matthew Johnstone, architect and engineer, 22 Lowther 
Street, Carlisle. 


CockFiELD.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a temperance 
institute. Mr. James Howe, Cockfield, S.O., co. Durham. 

CoLcHESTER.—Dec. 17.—For erection of mortuary at east 
end of St. Peter’s Street, immediately opposite the lower 
entrance of the Castle Park. Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. Herbert 
Goodyear, AIVMEGE ES borough engineer and surveyor, 
Town Hall, Colchester. 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUF ACTURERS 


CoLcHESTER.—Dec. 19.—For erection of pavilion in the 
new portion of the Castle Park. Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. Her- 
bert Goodyear, A.M.1.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, 
Town Hall, Colchester. 

Coventry. — Dec. 16. — For supply and erection at 
Foleshill works of a boiler-house Toof, 54 feet long by 
48 feet 6 inches wide, comprising about 3 tons of cast- 


iron and 18 tons of steelwork ; also for delivery to the 


Corporation gasworks sidings of sundry cast and steelwork, 
comprising about 18} tons of casting and 5 tons of steel. 
work. Payment tos. 6d. Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, 
engineer and general manager, Gasworks, Coventry, 

East Rounton.—Dec. 21.—For widening, &c., East 
Rounton Bridge (stone), near Northallerton, The County 
Surveyor’s Office, County Hall, Northallerton. 


FakENHAM. — Dec. 18. — For erection of Buckenham 
memorial church, Fakenham, Norfolk. Mr. A. F... Scott, 
architect and surveyor, 24 Castle Meadow, Norwich, 

FaLtmoutu.— Dec. 15.—For building of baptistery and 
porch at St. Mary’s Catholic Church. The Rev. Father 
Burns, St. Mary’s Presbytery, Falmouth. 

_GLossop.—Dec. 23.—For erection of a public elementary 
schoo] at Hadfield, in the borough of Glossop, on the site of 
the old Wesleyan school, Hadfield Road. ‘Deposit 2/, 
Messrs. Ogden & Hoy, architects, Examiner Buildings, 
Strutt Street, Manchester. 


INGATESTONE.—Dec. 16.—For rebuilding the Anchor inn, 
Ingatestone, Essex. Deposit 2/7 2s. Messrs. Charles & 
W. H. Pertwee, architects, Chelmsford, j 

IRELAND.—Dec. 30.—For erection of a public library at 
Kilkenny. Deposit 2/7 2s. Messrs, E. S. Lowrey & Son, 
62 Dame Street, Dublin, a 

TRELAND.—Dec. 30.—For construction and erection of a 
galvanised corrugated iron shed, 50 feet by 18 feet, two 
storeys high, with steel framing and steel roof principals, at 
their Cookstown station, for the Great Northern Railway 
Company (Ireland), Payment tos. Mr. W. H. Mills, 
engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin, or at 
the office of the district engineer, Belfast. 

LaMBERHEAD GREEN.—Dec. 18.—For erection of a public 
elementary school at Lamberhead Green, near Wigan, to 
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ieccommodate 500 children. Deposit 272 Mr. Henry Littler, 
ounty architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

LancasTER.—Dec. 30.—For various works (whole or 
eparate) required in erection of Y.M.C.A. building, China 
street. Mr. Spencer E. Barrow, A.R.ILB.A., architect, 
iverpool Bank Chambers, Lancaster. 


Lancuester.—Dec. 16.—For erection and completion of 
wo houses. Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, architect, 22 Durham 
toad, Blackhill. 

Leeps.—Dec. 16.—For several trades—namely, brick- 
ayer and mason’s, carpenter and joiner’s, plumber and 
Jazier’s, painter and coucreter’s work—required in the 
rection of covered ways (173 feet long) to connect block A, 
lock E, block B, block E 1 (infirmary sections of the Leeds 
yorkhouse). Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, architects, 
4 Albion Street, Leeds. 


Lrreps.—Dec. 20.—For construction of a watertight 
eservoir, to be known as Leighton reservoir, comprising 
n earthwork embankment about 630 yards long, deep 
uddle and concrete trench, discharge tunnel, valve shaft, 
auge basin, waste weir and by-wash, catchwater aqueduct 
bout a mile in length, construction of a road, bridges, 
oundary’ walls, caretaker’s house and other incidental 
orks in connection therewith, situate on the Pott Beck in 
we urban district of Masham. Deposit 10/7. Mr. C. G. 
lenzell, waterworks engineer, Leeds. 


Lonpon.—Dec. 16.—For enlargement of Western Dis- 
ict Parcel Office and Mayfair Telephone Exchange. 
leposit 1/. Is. 
Vestminster. 


Lonpon.—Dec. 19.—For erection of additions to accom- 
lodate 176 scholars at the Central Council school, Shake- 
geare Road, Acton, W. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. E. C. P. 
-H. Monson, architects, 182 High Street, Acton, W. 
-Loncmoor.—-Dec. 18.—For erection of ten ‘“b” married 
jidiers’ quarters at Longmoor, in the Aldershot command. 
leposit ros. Mr. Harry B. Measures, director of barrack 
struction, War Office, 80 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


Lymince.—Dec. 21.—For repairs to house adjoining 
rorkhouse premises at Lyminge, Kent. Mr. R. Lonergan, 
erk, 11 Cheriton Place, Folkestone. 


ELECTRIC | Froorine 


Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, &c., | 


Lonpon.—Dec. 28.—For erection on school premises of 
a small house, North Surrey district school, Anerley, 
S.E. Mr. Cecil A. Sharp, architect, 11 Old Queen Street, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


MaNcHEsSTER.—Dec. 23.-—For setting-back buildings in 
Regent Road and other works at Water Street cleansing 
depot. Deposit 27. 2s. The City Architect, Town Hall. 

NeEwark.—Dec. 18.—For erection of a secondary school 
for 150 boys (including boarding accommodation) off London 
Road. Deposit 2/. 2s. Messrs. Sheppard & Lockton, archi- 
tects, Bargate, Newark. 


NewcastLe.—Dec. 16.—For extensive additions and 
alterations to the Middle Boys’ school, Newcastle, Staffs. 
Messrs. A. R. Wood & Sons, architects, Tunstall and 
Burslem. 

Nortu Suietps.—Dec. 17.—For erection and completion 
of stores and offices on the Union Quay. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
Mr. John F. Smillie, borough surveyor. 

Ramspottom.—Dec. 16.—For new shop fronts to central 
premises, the Ramsbottom Industrial and Provident Society. 
Society’s offices, 51 Bolton Street, Ramsbottom. 

Reapinc.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a dwelling-house for 
the farm steward at Manor farm, Whitley. Deposit 2/. 2s. 
Mr. John Bowen, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, 
Town Hall, Reading. 

Rocuester.—Dec. 24.—For: construction of a covered 
service reservoir (iu concrete) at Broom Hill, Stroud. 
Deposit 2/. 2s. Mr. William Banks, A.M.I.C.E., city sur- 
veyor, Rochester. 

Sarrron Wa pen.—Dec. 16.—For enlarging’ present 
lavatory and providing new bath and eight lavatory basins, 


| laying on hot and cold water to same, &c., at the workhouse. 


Mr. A. G. Edward, 51 High Street, Saffron Walden, Essex. 

ScotLtanp.—Dec. 18.—For building a session house and 
for reseating and painting the United Free Church at 
fFoveran. Contractors will be met there on December 14 
at 11 A.M. Mr. Leslie Tait, Mill, Foveran. 

ScoTLanp. — Dec. 19.— For the mason, carpenter 
plasterer, slater, plumber, painter and glazier and heat- 
ing works of church and hall to be built at Kingussie Mr. 
Alexander Cattanach, architect, The Laurels. Kingussie. 
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ScHoLes.—Dec. 16.—For whole or separate tenders in 
connection with the erection of a school at Scholes, near 
Holmfirth. Deposit of 1/ to Treasurer, County Hall, 
Wakefield. Messrs. Joshua Barrowclough & Son, architects, 
Holmfirth. 

Swinpon.— Jan. 
and verandah to Victoria Hospital. 
Pilcher, Central Chambers, Swindon. 

TatrHam.—Dec. 18.—For rebuilding Clear Beck bridge, 
in the parish of Tatham, Lancs. Mr. John Beatson, sur- 
veyor to the Lunesdale Rural District Council, Hornby. 

Tuurnscor.—Dec. 18.—For additional ventilation, heat- 
ing, removal of gallery, &c., at Thurnscoe Provided school, 
Yorks. Mr. W. R. Hudson, divisional clerk, Educational 
Offices, Mexborough. 


1.—For erection of proposed balcony 
Messrs. Ainsworth & 


Wates.—Dec. 17.—For erection of a schoolroom at 
Brynna, Llanharan. Rev. D. Davies, 21 Chapel Road, 
Llanharan. 

Wates.—Dec. 19.—For erection of two shops and 


dwellings and stables and premises at Porthcawl. Messrs. 


George F. Lambert & Son, Prudential Buildings. 


Wates.—Dec. 20.—For alterations to old post office, 
Talysarn. Mr. Ellis F. White, architect, 17 Bridge Street, 
Carnarvon. 

Wa tes.—Dec. 28.—For the following works at Peny- 
darren Council schools, for the Merthyr Tydfil education 
committee :—(1) Carrying-out alterations and additional 
classrooms, cloak-room, lavatories, &c., to three departments 
of present school, and erecting new latrines, boundary walls, 
asphalting playgrounds and laying new drains, &c.; (2) 
erecting new infants’ school, with covered playgrounds, &c. 
Deposit 2/7. 2s. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, Central 
Chambers, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Wates.—Dec. 28.—For carrying-out alterations and 
erecting additional classrooms, cloak-rooms, &c., boundary 
walls, and forming new playgrounds, &c., at the Pant 
Council school, Merthyr Tydfil. Deposit 27 2s. Mr. 
J. Llewellin Smith, architect, Central Chambers, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

WeymoutH.—Dec. 24.—For erecting a bakery at Brown- 
low Street. Mr. S. Jackson, architect and surveyor, Bridge 
Chambers, Weymouth. 


SPRAGUE & C0.’s| MA 


(LIMITED) 
“INK-PHOTO’” 
PROCESS. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
FETTER LANE, E.C. © 
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SUPPLEMENT 


_detached or defaced. Avan will be sent to collect anything 


RSHALL & CO. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. | 
Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith: 


IGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


[Dec. 13, 1907. 


Wuitsy.—For additions and alterations to the Conserya- 
tive Club, Marine Parade. Mr. Geo. S. French, architect, 
Bank Chambers. 


WRreExHaAm. — Dec. 
bridge near Puleston Mills. 
surveyor, Johnstown. 


18.—For construction of a girder 
Mr. T. Rees Evans, district 


Mr. H. G. Wetts has just completed a long and im- 
portant novel describing a fierce inter-continental campaign, 
in which dirigible war balloons play an important part. 
This story, “The War in the Air,” is to bea leading feature 
in the Pall Mall Magazine during 1908, and the first instal- 
ment appears in the January part, published December 18, 


y 


Great CentraL Raitway.—The complete provision 
made by the great railway companies nowadays for the 
rapid conveyance of Christmas parcels and hampers is in 
striking contrast to the old-time methods, and the Great 
Central Railway Company are to the front in catering for 
the needs of the public at Christmas time, having made 
complete arrangements for the collection, quick transit and 
prompt delivery of Christmas packages in all the chief 
towns on their system. Frequent collections of parcels will 
be made at the receiving offices in London and the large 
centres, and the traffic will be despatched by the first avail- 
able train after receipt. Special trains will be run, and 
through vans attached to the principal express and ’ mail 
trains to accommodate the traffic. Reduced through rates 
are now in operation, and the minimum weights formerly 
charged on packages of perishables at owner's risk have 
been abolished and the charges are now computed at actual 
weight. The rates for parcels carried short distances are 
lower than those by parcels post, and in the case of longer 
distances the rates for parcels beyond 1 Ib. by parcel post. 
are not exceeded. A duplicate label should be enclosed in 
each package, so that the name of the consignee may be 
ascertained in the event of the outside address becoming 
you wish to despatch on ringing up Parcels Superintendent, 
Marylebone Station—No. 584 ne 


; Glazed 
‘Brick 


|The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., mi 


To keep out Damp and Water. th nag 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


W.J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” : 


QUANTITIES, &. LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1908, price 6d., post7d.3 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No: 434 Westminster. 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & GO., LTD,, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
. STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. © 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
and Railway Bridges, Buildings, & 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


Che Building Crade 


WEEKLY ONE PENNY. 

A Paper for all interested in HOUSE and 
HOME. At all Newsagents, Stationers and 
Bookstalls. 

Order at once.~ Or from Publisher— ~ 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


is essential, and the best results are obtain 
from the material and workmanship of t 


French Asphalte Co 


LIMITED, ~.. 


| B Laurens sé Pountney Hill (Cannon t E 


Telegrams, ‘“‘ Photo, London.” Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


To Architects, Engineers, Builders, Ge 


*« TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


(Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth,! 
R.’s Method of Perspective. 
Write for particulars free. 

Ww. EF. STANLEY & CO., Ltde. 


13. Railway; Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS, 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Also PRESSED Smooth-faced eaeneees 
caaen aate Ga ee L. HaRTsHItiy 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE co. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Bice Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago 
are as good now ag when first fixed. 


mR aL 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Ramway (East End). 
CorsHam DowN QuaRRyY (Entrance from TES 


BATH FREESTONE 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply 
sound and fine. Building Stones on tora : 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly execu ted | 
Blocks selected’ to suit all requiremepts. SUM 


éxied Stone for);Winter use. Fas ey 
All letters to be “(Gonn to “| 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sorm Qwxer: 


Corsham Down Quarry, Wii 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FRM 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 


CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES,” COMPO 
and: CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING,.. FITMENTS. 
Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 


‘HE. GAZE, Ltd (aes ee 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
GOWER STREET STATION, LONDON, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. BARNSTAPLE. 


For construction of sewer in the parish of Westdown. Mr. 


BARNET. Eric G, KInGwELL, surveyor, 85 Boutport Street. 
‘ : . : Ellis : : ; ; 5 : _ . £428 0.0 
‘or constructing Normandy Avenue, with soil and surface- Wroolwavy 22 0 0 
water sewers under, and including extra sewers across Ramee =f ‘ ; / : : : ; Br Loe 
fields. Messrs. Cuartes Sparrow & Son, surveyors, Pigot rs gees ; ; ; ; ; ae ae 
Finchley, N.. Quantities by surveyors. Slee. : ; A : : : , . 338 ad 
Pillar . : : : : : - £3,500 0 0 CarRTER, Barnstaple (accepted ) ; : oar 204.,".0%,,0 
Wheeler. A ; : : ; ee V7 aoe: Be 
Lavington Bros. . , é : : 2, 092%. O05 BRIGHTON. 
Neave & Son . : : . . - 2,956 © O| For providing sanitary fittings and external drainage at The 
Smith & Nad . . . . - 2,936 16 5 Rookery, Preston Park, Brighton, for the East Sussex 
Mann . . : . . . - 2,830 3 0 County Council. Mr. F. J. Woop, county surveyor, 
Adams . : : ‘ : ; : “023535 OO Lewes. 
Gibbons ‘ . . : . . - 2,345 0 0 Bostet Bros., Brighton (accepted). 
for foundations, drains, roads, fences, water: supply, &c., BURHAM. 


_ of isolation hospital, Mayslane. Mr. F. H. Trayten, 


For new Council school, for Surrey education committee. 
architect, 34 Great eens Street, W.C. ys 


Messrs. Jarvis & RicHarps, architects, 36 Victoria 


SPendreth . é ; ; , 12,380) OF © Street, S.W. 
Boulton & Paul . . . Cs Tea eS Wakeham Bros. . : 4 : : pei53 6. 05. ¢ 
Adams : : : ; : a 25252 1Onn@ ice) bn ; f : . 1,339 10 ¢ 
ee & Sons. ‘ : . : “Py Aa 07 Git) OF Higlett & Hammond . : ; ; | at (FRO cou 
ade . 1,997 9 0 g , = : : : aoe 
BENTHAM, Ritherdon Road, Balham, Pony Burges & Oday ‘ 5 os a i 
(accepted ) . . . : - 1,850 0 Oo Ellis &: ? : : : ‘ : 1,259 (ao) 
Hawkins & Co. : ; : . Pel, 247) nO 
Tribe & Robinson : 4 “ : ; ON Ome 
| BRISTOL. Drowley & Co. . é ; ; : : 28 ore) 
or rebuilding the Merchant Venturers’ Secondary and Kemp . i , i , : 2140 0 
Technical College. Mr. A. W.S. Cross, M.A., architect, Hughes & Co., Titds ah ; ; ; 2 ni 6 2 
46 New Bond Street, W. Quantities by Mr. A. G. Cross, | . Write & Co. (accepted) ‘ ‘ ; ie hte2 Ou 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 
Borse & Son ee dad : £38,360 rs 2 ie) EAST STONEHOUSE. 
Perkins & Sons .. 2 f ; ; 37,500 oO o| For sewering and making-up Battery Street South. Mr 
Dearing & Sons. , : ; 2 LOE Ow O C. H. TRouNCcE, surveyor. 
Humphreys’& Sons . : : : 35,500) [O00 J. Shaddock . ; : ‘ : 2 ~ £77008 5 
Wilkins & Sons. : 2 : ; we 430 uO 0 Doneyii : ‘ : : : A Bat fy Fo ce Tee. 
Cowlin & Son . “ ; : P P4523 ae On) O Crews. ; , : : ; : Aare. oO 
Parnell & Son . : ; ; : 2 3305 Fe O40 Portege , : : f : Sy FOO Orr 8 
Chessum & Son. ; 32,987 0 oO Jefford & Son. : : : , MP Ate TL ae) 
rs) We) W. C. SHADDOCK ( (accepted) ; : : Y One eo 2 


Witiock & Co., Wolverhampton ( ‘accepted ) 2,965 


ASHA Has been before the trade some years, 

NIT AR and the constant and increasing demand shows that 

ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, and others recognise its merits. 

SA USED THROUGHOUT THE- ELECTRIC UNDERGROUND RAILWAY OF LONDON. 
SOLE PROPRIBTORS AND MANUFACTURERS— 


spencer atc hae Gree: JOHN H. FULLER & CcO., LTD., MINSTER MILLS, READING. 
000000 eeithtenetaeed 


= 55 — 

GOLD MEDAL - 
Ba. 1896 — 
(35 4 


Cay 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 


M Fi 
TE Tadd Reea i WESTWOOD GROUND, 


FARLEIGH DOWN, i ee AMMAR NTN AF tip. 8 
: 2 SieAs,; lee ARO 
BRADFORD, | Sea LDHELS® SOx GROUND! Sta 


q | is eae PORTLAND. 
 omces BAT 


LONDON DEPOTS: 
G.W.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, 
LIVERPOOL. 
j ' 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 


152 GCROSVENOR R®, PIMLICO. . 


MANCHESTER. 
TRAFFORD PARK, 


for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING 


L&SWR., NINE ELMS Sw. | 
EXCHANGE ST EAST and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


For Index of Advwertisers, see page x. 
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For erection of school for the Carmarthenshire County Bendon _. 2 : : . 4115793 Oo ¢ 
education committee. Mr. W. Vincent MorGan, Martin, Wells & Co i é d 3 11,784. Gam 
county architect, Carmarthen. Drowley & Cont : ; ‘ ; . 11,679 Ome 

Evans . ; . : : 3 ; . 42,748 10 o Selway A é ; ; . 11,560" om 
Thomas ; : ; , ; ‘ nj REOOO DS, 20 Patman & Fotheringham ‘ P : Pe 11j521 ome 
Johns Bros. . 5 A : + $2,450 990 110 Winter d , ; Z P : - 11,500 OR 
Brown, Thomas & John 3 : 2 5 ATO. WO Lamplough é : , 3 ‘ .- 11,490.-Omm 
Lewis & Thomas. ; . : 3 St 400,70! 'O Hawkins & Co. . 4 4 : 3 - “11,366 “Ome 
1) Davies ic%) : ; ‘ : t OTE? BOON WO Spencer, Santo & Co. ; ; : >> 11,350 30mm 
Griffiths f 3 : : ; ; ee BOSS NOLO Gray . ‘ : ; ; . 11,306 ‘Omm 
Howell & Son . ‘ : “ : 22 380-,20- SO Thomas & Edge. ; ipgeRs 3 - 11,174 "Ome 
Vaughan . . ‘ : Ea, Saree SSB ais Gt Gibson ‘ j ; : ‘ ‘ + 11,045 9Ommm 
Mainwaring . : , ; : : F e2E ZAG STO. 4O Dorey & Co. : : ; : . 10,865. "Ome 
Phillips ; : : ; MELO iG/G) (oes fo) Pye, Parkinson & Cae ; : . 10,8236° ommn 
R. Davies, Carmarthen * ‘ 2,099 0 O Lacey, Hounslow (accepted ) : , - - 10,548 -omm 
* Accepted subject to approval. Hanson ae ; ; ‘ : . 10,485 “Ome 
GLASGOW. Architect’s estimate . : 5 : » 10,483 OMe 
works in connection with the cleaners’ block, Belvidere Dickens. ; : : 3 ; 0 10/421 
Accepted tenders. For paving a portion of Hornby Boulevard, and other works 
E. & J. Birroll, brickwork . . f . £2,594 6 10 in passages. Mr. A. H. Carter, surveyor. 

M'‘Donald, wrightwork . ; : S52 Oly, TAO Flornby Boulevard. ; 
any & Son, ‘plumbingwork : : a let Ove SO Meet ‘Hutton & Co. s : : ; : . £2,007 1Ome 
D. & J. M‘ Kenzie, plasterwork . : : 403) 91 =0 Ratcliffe s : : . : : . 1,917 9ae 
Stewart, heatingwork ; : ‘ 459 19 4 Ireland. : : ; f i . 1,798 Ome 
Woolliscroft & Son, Ltd., tilework : 3 A230 16s 20 Partington & Aseraft é 4 : ¥ . 1,639 Same 
Carruth, painterwork : : - ; 308 4 1 Meikle . 2 : : y : d . 1,592 12mm 
Munro & Son, gasfitterwork : ; : 197 t 2 20 Yates .. 4 ; : , ; : . 1,564 12mm 
Cuthbertson & Son, slaterwork . : : 187 0 oO Jackson E : : i . : . 1,516 12meea 
HOUNSLOW. Chadwick . . 1,402 13mg 

For erection cf schools. Mr. A. Lancetor Lanes, architect» Barmer, Walton, Liverpool (accepied ) - 1,289 1a 
Hounslow. Passages. 

Gray . 4 : ; : : £13; 073° 0.0 Hutton & Co. ; ; ' 4 : - 1,512 Tommy 
Messom & Sons. : : A : 12,980 0 Oo Meikle . : z 5 : ; . - 1,379 ae 
Lawrence & Son : : : ‘ Bibs 7). aero wee) Ratcliffe é ; : : - 1,321 SR 7aG 
Rice & Sons ; 3 , : : t) 12,107>.0.40 Partington & Ascroft ; ‘ x : - 1,289 11% 
Wall . E ; ; , 2 ; tak? 020 BO. 260 Yates . , : ; F ‘ : - 1,243 ie 
Beauchamp ‘ ; ; : : -) EA,O8O 516 34 Ireland. A : : ; ; : . 1,141 “Gay 
F. & E. Davey . ; : 3 j - H41,967/.0 SO Jackson : : : : : ; . “1,100 (79mm 
B. & E. Nightingale . : 4 ; a ATSB 00m 2 OLEO Chadwick . : : : : - 1,099 Tae 
Renshaw . : ‘ ; : : 5 11; 793 Oso BALMER (accepted) ; 4 : : . 1,015 Ome 


The ‘*‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLAB 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- | 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. _ 
Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDG} 
| 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassinde, Seyssel. 
THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Blbseey House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. Toleonae 


9169 | 


Se enper in Photography 6 
nected with LIGHT AND Al 


E R N E ST ~ MI IL RIGHT OF WAY, DILAPID! 


Urchitectural Photographer, TIONS, BOUNDARIES, & — 


Thirty years’ experience. Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. | 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. Telephone: 327 Battomet 


| 
} 
| 
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, LONDON—continued. 
For erecting two labourers’ cottages. Mr. Stan.ey H. Pace, | For erection of a manual training centre at Kennington 
architect, 6 Queen Street, Ramsgate. Road school. 
Simmons £595 o Oo Jewell . » $1,523, 5 0 
Browning 581 0 oO Downs 1,456 0 -O 
Turner & Watt 563 0 Oo Wiles & Sons 1,441 10 3 
Grummant Bros. AIO OO Everitt 1,390 0 Oo 
Martin (accepted) . ate Ore O Garrett & Son. 37 Ou 0.70 
Appleby & Sons . 15363) OF 0 
LLANDAFF, ALR tee bah oo 
For street works in Whitchurch Road. Mr. James Hotpen, Holliday & Greenw ood 1,284 0 O 
engineer, Cardiff. Galbraith Bros. . 1,273 13 3 
Evans SHAOL 1 Oreo Whitehead & Co. 1,268 oO oO 
Brock 363 oo Rice & Son . 1,265 0 Oo 
Davies . 358 o o| Bulled & Co. : 1,259 2 5 
Osmond & Sons 347°) O1nO0 Triggs ( recommended) . , : un. 1323000 Gone 
es ie Wi iat Cardiff ( baecebied |. Seas ° © | For constructing road out of Squires Lane. Messrs. CHARLES 
se oh) SOFT SPARROW & Son, surveyors, Finchley, N. 
LONDON. Rawkins & Jackson aes oO 
For sinking well and providing and fixing pumping plant | ae On arog 5 : 
at public baths, Manor Place, S.E. Mr. A. Harrison, Sak & Jette ea aa I 
borough engineer. | ee ee Z Bon re £ 
an & Sen : ; 3 é 2 AS 0SG" OG Rogers & Co. 1,728 0 0 
otter & Co. rick te ay Wheeler 1,719 10 II 
Williams & Co. ROU O RF Ballad Hi cae 
Tilling & Sons 2:0. te O ee tLe ahaa 
ot "880 ae | Neave & Son é et Oo oO 
Matthete EVs a ay Killingback & Co. 1,581 07-0 
Fy mee Ae °C 0 Vi, ea GrBBoNs ( (accepted ) I 54400 0400 
AYWARD-TYLER & Co., Queen Victoria 
Street (accepted) : . ca re For eee of London County Eouncll School of Building, 
OCA eat ; : BOO en, © Foster & Dicksee : : A ; « A227 B1o Or re 
For the erection of business premises at 214 and 216 Borough Spencer, Sauto & Co. 26,550 Gols 
High Street, S.E., for Messrs. Mathews & Co., bakers’ Kirk & Randall . 26,397 008.0 
fitters, of 152 Borough High Street. Mr. V. VAGNOLINI, | Smith & Son 26,395 oO oO 
architect and surveyor, 33 Stirling Road, Clapham Barker & Co. 26,225 O94 
Rise, S.W. Holloway Bros. . 26,000 oO Oo 
Shepherd & Co. 149,500 0 Oo Wall . ; 25,900 O oO 
Downs. ea 2h OO Leslie & Co. 25,414 0 O 
Parsons ‘ : ‘ 2 Onto Patman & Fotheringham 2524310 0 
Rice & Son, Stockwell Road, Clapham | Lawrance & Sons, Wharf Road, any ‘Road 
Road, S.W. BSE is a ; . rere OO (recommended) 24,996 0 Oo 


FOR ALL 
CLIMATES. 


See next isswe. 


CARBOLINE. 


NILLESDEN PAPER 


litects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. 


DUROLINE. | 


ire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE at, 
) GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands A wire-woye opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap and 


extremes of heat and cold. excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &c. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Hu DUNCAN TUGKER& SONS Lo 


TOTTENHAM. N. “e523 
JOIN ERY oF every nescription 


MOULDINGS  toaty otsicn 


5 KWIS KX oF ARI PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN “THE ARCHITECT” 
WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO 


LBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


Used by Leading Architects. 


TE LEPHONE 
TOTTENHAM. 


EGRAMS 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 

For construction of women’s underground convenience at | For erection of manual training centre on the Roman Road 
Elephant Headway, Southwark. Mr. A. Harrison, site (Bow and Bromley). 
borough engineer. Wally 2 ; : ; ; 5 pl Ou Bran 

Wisdom Bros... f : : . ne t490 O80 Wood . : 2 . : : . - 1,085 0 0 
Doulton & Co... ; , : 4 1,310 0 0} ~©6Perry & Co.. : : : , : 2st 0192 70: 20 
Mather: ; f P ; é ; 1200 2O6 Snewin Bros. & Co. . : . : : 998 Oo o 
Nightingale. ; : : : 1,085 OO Ford & Walton apo ghee . , . VN O77 Oe 
Patman & Fotheringham é : : S WAOAB LON O Thomson & Beveridge : ' . =" | 948.704 
Jennings, Ltd... Shiny % ; ; PS Ren Cee oly (e Killby & Gayford : : : . +. 9 O30. Ova 
Marsland & Sons. ; 3 ‘ : ‘ 985 0 oO Lawrance & Sons . . . . . 908 Oo oO 
Hanae ; 960 0 0 McCormick & Sons. 3 : : : 905 00 
Roperts & Co. , Highbury, N. (accepted) {2a 7O0250 570 Lawrence & Son . : : ; . 19 903. 20 ae 

Symes. E : : : : : : 890 0 Oo 

For making-up and paving of Montolieu Street, Putney. F.&T.. Therne = 5 : 881 0.46 
Mr. P. Dopp, borough surveyor (western district), J. Chessum & Sons, Bow (recommended) : 850: LO =a 
Wandsworth. 

: j For erection of six shops in Uxbridge Road, Shepherd’s 
eprint : : 3 ; coe = x eat W. Mr J. RICHARDSON, architect, farce 

g : : 5 ; 5 4 emit 
ee : ie : : ee a : KINGERLEE & Sons, Oxford (accepted ) . 17308) owe 
Mears . : ; : : : : ; are o o| For alterations and additions to 62 Great Cumberland 
Iles . : : ‘ : ; ESO 126 Place, W. Mr. F. W. Foster, architect, Bedford Row. 
Etheridge 4 : ; i : : Reais epic KrikKpy (accepted) . 5 : ‘ » B2391 Oe 
Adams . ; : : 5 ; sh Oe Ono. 
Mowlem & Co. ; é ; ; ; EAB AG< JO. MORTLAKE 
Party <6 ove : ; : ; : acevo uelo eine) ; 5 eee t 
Dykes. ? : ; : ; ; erage: For the construction of additional bacterial filters for 
Wheeler ; ; : . 337.0 0 Messrs. Watney, Combe, Reid & Co.’s Brewery. Mr. 
Hoffman (7 eCOHI ERE ae ; ; ; Vag ay WILLIAM FaIRLEY, engineer, 69 Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 

For making-up and paving Pirbright Road, Southfields. Mr. Jennings, Ltd. . : : : : ae A487. Ole 
P. Dopp, porouen surveyor (rector district), Wands- Pedrette : : é ; i 2:383- 2° 8 
worth. Woodham & Sons : : : 5 »1 9 25200 9 ag 

Hoffman ; ; 4 : 3 3 nee 045 14 O Pethick Bros. : ; ; ‘ : 2° 2,004, (0-40 
Fry Bross. : : ; ; ; 2.030.300 i-.0) Jackson : é ‘ : : ; wi My O20) a) Ae ae 
Mowlem & Co. . : 3 : i ST 9004.50 MO Hyde & Co. : ‘ i ; : of 8440 =e 
Potter & Co. : ‘ : . : 351,986 10,410 Kavanagh & Co. . 4 ; : : SAS 25 ML ee 
Wheeler : : 5 : Cian HL, O7 3745 On gO Catley . : : : ‘ - + 1,684 °0 Semm 
Kavanagh & Co. . : ; ; : LG GOBYERsO et LO Harrison & Co. . ; : <3 . 1,504> @ 0 
Etheridge . : : ; : : SAI OOT iG weO Griffiths & Co. .. ‘ ; 2 é . 29,578 16. oO 
Dykes . ‘ 5 : : : 2p214090:s 00. Jackaman & Son. 5 ; ‘ : Re it Woe 
Lane (recommended) Suara ss : : 2 1,097: “080 Jarman, Daws, & Cox, se wu e Pe 25 5 Bre) aes 


HILL & SMITH] 


Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IRON FENCING, HURDLES, GATES, 


CLOISONNE GLASS 


A decorative i : RAILINGS, penance IRONWORK, &c. : = 
_ material | esc 
transparent and 
oOpaqtle « 
Weather-resisting 


The. (oo: 
CLOISONNE . LAR 


co. 


40F Berners St.Oxfordst. | a 
| 40 er Condo ge 


Branch Office ; 23 Old Queen St., Westminster, S.W. 


° f, f Production 1906, 24,000 square feet. | i" : 
Prices fom 7). per Square foo New Catalogue out. él ‘ Sree =~ DOSCEASOOOA 
Tet 


S 
AR B i 


ci ’ 


= 
Wl 
ee Ml 


¥, 
CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE ABOVE oh aka Kall oR <a - 
118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, Ec. 


J.T. BARRETT & Co, _agespesS™ BUILDERS OF THE 
da’ AUSTIN STREET es BELF AST ROOF 


BEREST mccoy 3 | 
7 ne 2 ESTIMATES FREE. 


LATE OF McTEAR & Co. 


A LIST of ART PLATES ‘published in “THE ARCHITECT” will be 
forwarded on application -ta, GILBERT WOOD & CO. ' Ltd., Publishers, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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: NOTTINGHAM. (Received too late for classification.) 
For erection of hall. 
Evans (accepted ) . £17,272 0 0 BIRMINGHAM. 
For the extension of the Council House buildings, first con- 
NUTLEY. tract, comprisiig work up to level of upper ground floor. 
For erecting motor-house for Countess De la Warr. Messrs. H. V. AsHtEY & Winton Newmay, architects, 
F. W. Foster, architect, Bedford Rake eae tr of 14 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. Quantities by Mr. 
Gop.Ley, Crowborough (accepied ) Antuony Rowse, King’s Court, 117 Colmore Row, 


Me dy ac dane 
SEISDON. 


For construction of a pumping station and turbine-house 
and other works. Mr. Sipney R. Lowcock, engineer, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Mason . £18,784 2 4 
Lovatt 12, Goo i 7ewo 
Tilt Bros. 10,359 15 2 
Horton 9,612:'"'o <6 
Meredith 8.6397 
Neal 8,530 0 Oo 
Law 7 GIAO Oo 
Harper 7,010 0 O 
Dean . ; H 75000 Gh 
Edwards & Co. . 7,532 15 8 
Hadley & Sons . 7 453,000 
Vale & Sons TAZ UETSE IO 
H. Holloway 7,386 6 6 
Guest & Son... ‘ : ‘ ‘ PT ITA ORO 
G. Hottoway, Wolverhampton (accepted) . 6,700 0 o 
SPENNYMOOR. 
For flagging of the footpath from the Tunnel to Merrington 
Lane. 
Thompson & Barnes 303 1k) O 
Pickering ; : : ‘ : : ZIO"3 O 
CromsiE & Son, Middlesbrough (accepted) 236 16 o 


WALES. 
For alterations to the Bull hotel, Ebenezer, near Carnarvon. 


Mr. RicHArRD Hatt, architect; Masonic Chambers, 
Bangor. 
R. & H. Hughes, general work . 4182 10 oO 
Jones, plumbers’ work . Ar..0'! You 


Birmingham; and Mr. HucnH Warkiys, 12 Gray’s Inn 
Square, W.C. 


Extra for Granite 
in lieu of Darley 


Dale Stone. 

Trentham . £33,935 0 04. 42,053, 50.0 
Frith PUNE GK Fie Ae Re. 200 0 O 
Cunliffe 360075 0°. 0 2,000 O O 
Clifton 32,4701°0, 0 1,470 0 50 
Fish & Sons 2,350.20 90 1,900 0 O 
Hughes 32/2922 70. 0 2,064 0 O 
Davies 5 423190 KOs O 2,077 0 O 
Dallow & Sons 21,500' 20110 F,500! .OF6 
Blake i ‘ : 31,000 oO O 1,693 0 Oo 
Mussellwhite & Sapp 30,328 O O 2,430 ¢C O 
Pattinson & Sons, Ltd. 20,550. 400.0 2,000 O O 
Sapcote & Sons 29,75 5420%9.0 1,500 O O 
Johnson . P 20103 On 1,939.0 0 
Willcock & Co. 29,612 0 O 2.555.201 0 
Lovatt clotcl eee 29,285. 0 O I, G10%4 Gy 0 
Fenwick, Ltd. . 28,970 0 O 3,799-7.07 20 
Bishop. : 28,849 0 O 3,499 0 O 
Parnell & Son . 28,500 0 O 2, Oy bees CaO 
Harper ; 27,990 90 O 3,000), 01, 0 
Bowen & Sons. 27,046 0 O 5.27 OeOue 
W. & J. Webb. 27 AO pO 2,890 0 O 
Whitehouse & Sons. 27 fA OU 1,650° 0 O 
WaringWhite BuildingCo. 27,190 0 o 2,900 O O 
Lowe & Sons . e . 26,990 0 Oo 2,990 O O 
Barnsley & Sons 26,666 o o 2.000) <G2'O 
Moss & Sons, Ltd. 26,250 0 oO 2,260 0 O 
Rowbotham, Coventry 

Road, Small Heath, Bir- 

mingham (recommended) 25,877. 0 oO 2,006 0 :0 
Hopkins ; 25,000 0 O 2.220"70 © O 


Architect’s estimate, £28,700; extra for granite, £1,900. 
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WATFORD. 
For erection of new house and stabling, &c., in Park Avenue, 


for Mr. L. T. Simmons. Mr. G. RicxeErt, architect, 
195 Harwood Road, Watford. 
Bracey & Clarke . ‘ -41,115 0 oO 
Darvill . ‘ ; ‘ 998 oO oO 
CLIFFORD & GOUGH (accepted ) 97940 sO 


TRADE NOTES. 


In view of the serious fire which has recently occurred at 
Messrs. Gamage’s premises in Holborn, it behoves every- 
body to consider taking precautions to prevent the spread 
of fire by using a good fireproof material, such as Uralite, 
which has come under our notice in many instances. 
Where woodwork is exposed to fire, a great danger is 
averted by covering the same with Uralite. It is easily fixed, 
being cut with a saw in the same manner as wood, and 
lends itself to rapid erection. 

Unver the direction of Mr. E. T. Johns, architect, 
Ipswich, the “ Boyle“ natural system of ventilation, 
embracing the latest patent “air-pump” ventilators, has 
been applied to the manual instruction centre, Ipswich. 

Tue British Flooring Company, of 152 Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C., have appointed Mr. Jos. Grey, of 33 High 
Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne, their representative for the 
North of England. The company have recently secured 
contracts in Grosvenor Square, Wimpole Street, Bruton 
Street, Old Bond Street, Edmonton, Luton, Oxford, 
Birmingham (several), Wishaw, and South Wales, for 
parquet, wood blocks, mosaic, marble tiles and cementolith 
floors. 


Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co. have just completed the 
erection of a large Cambridge quarter clock at Broughton- 
in-Furness Church, and also a striking clock with two dials 
at Kenfield Hall, near Canterbury. The same firm are 
making a large striking clock with three dials 6 feet in 
diameter for the new offices at Hawarden Bridge Steel 
Works, Shotton, Flints, and a similar one for Trafford Park, 
Manchester, for the new offices of Messrs. Norbury, 
Natzion & Co. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
iS THE 22 ow 
(IMMEDIATE DELIVERY\ 
OF — 
PLAIN & RIVETTED 
STEEL WORK. 


BRIGHTON 


THE Stepney Borough Council have accepted the tender 
of Messrs. Babcock & Wilcox, at 8,523/., for the boiler-house 
equipment at the Blyth’s Wharf generating station, and 
the tender of Messrs. Willans & Robinson, at 28,1402. for 
the complete equipment of the generation portion of the 
Station plant. 

TuHeE Council schools, West Cowes, are being ventilated 
by means of Shorland’s patent exhaust roof ventilators and 
hygienic inlet ventilating panels, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


Messrs. Liserty & Co., Lrp., are carrying out the 
contract for decorating and furnishing three floors, con- 
taining 150 rooms, of the new Piccadilly Hotel in the Early 
English, Georgian, French and what has become known as 
the Liberty styles. 

Messrs. Farnuam, Lrp., are now carrying out, by their 
sand blast process, the restoration to its original colour of 
the stonework of the older portion of the premises of Messrs. 
Thos. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, under the supervision of 
Messrs. Smee & Houchin, Byron House, 82-5 Fleet Street. 
On completion of the work, the old portion of the premises— 
although built over thirty. years ago—will harmonise with 
the new extension just being completed. The same firm 
have just completed the waterproofing by paraffin wax 
and the cleaning by sand blast of the frontage of the old 
portion of Messrs. Hall Higham’s warehouse in Dale 
Street, Manchester, so that the old work shall tone with the 
new extension of the warehouse, which is now being 
completed. The work has been carried out under the 
supervision of Messrs. Charles Heathcote & Sons, architects, 
64 Cross Street, Manchester. 


Messrs. HERRING, Son & Daw desire to announce that, 


in consequence of impending rebuilding, they have removed 
their City offices to No. 12 Old Jewry Chambers, E.C., and 
they desire that all future communications should be 
forwarded to them at that address. 

WE have received the Christmas number of the Quarry, 
which contains a reproduction of “ Iona” marble in natural 
colours, together with an interesting article on the subject, 
with block analyses of the chemical composition. 


+> ds 
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Steel Works supplied.and erected by Messrs. Redpath, © - 
Brown & Co, Edinburgh. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ABBEYSTEAD, LANCS, 


DENHOLME, WALTON-ON-THAMES, 


A PAIR OF COTTAGES, 


THE GODBER MEMORIAL CHURCH HALL AND PARISH INSTITUTE, 
HUCKNALL TORKARD, NOTTS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.-SOUTHWARK: THE NORTH TRANSEPT 
FROM SOUTH. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Hornsey Borough Council has received the sanction 
of the Local Government Board to borrow 40,000/. for the 
erection of workmen’s dwellings. 


Mr. Francis REcKeEtts, of Queen’s Gate, London, has 
given 10,000/. to the Great Northern Hospital, Holloway 
Road, N., for the building of aconvalescent home in connec- 
tion with the hospital. 

In pursuance of the agreement under which the London 
and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company acquired control 
of the Standard Marine Insurance Company, Ltd., Mr. 
Wellington Archbold Williams has now been appointed 
managing director of the latter company, and Mr. James 
Primrose Rudolf, underwriter. 

“Lonpon by Night” forms the subject of one of the 
most noteworthy articles in the Christmas number of 
Harper's Magazine, which, in addition to much entertaining 


and instructive literature, contains an interesting account of | 


Worse : : : ” . 
the © Civilisation of Ancient Babylon,” while the numerous | Corporation report that prolonged negotiations took place 


illustrations throughout are of the usual high class. 

Tue Gorton Council has decided to make application to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 11,340/., 
the expenditure in respect of the new tramways which 


Reddish Lane, which connect Stockport with Reddish, 
Gorton, Openshaw and Cheetham Hill. 

Messrs. Cuyupsp & Son, lock and safe manufacturers, 
have acquired land on the Wednesfield Road, Wolver- 
hampton, for the purpose of erecting thereon large works. 


} 
| 


| of sewer No. 1 of the southern district sewage works 


re 1} , | through old coal workings in Darnley Street. 
have been laid in Gorton Lane, Wellington Street and | 


Nearly ten years ago the firm erected new works in 
Railway Street, but these are too small for the great growth 
of business. Messrs. Chubb propose, it is believed, to 
transfer their London workmen to Wolverhampton. 


Tue Westminster City Council have decided to purchase 
the freehold interests of certain property in Wardour Street, 
necessary for the improvement of that thoroughfare. It 
was stated that the initial expenditure on the scheme would 
be ro,ooo/. In the last six years Westminster has spent 
no less than 500,000/. on improvements. The London 
County Council decline to contribute to the scheme. 


From Columbia Mr. Consul Gillies writes that the city 
of Barranquilla has greatly improved during recent years. 
The streets, which were in very bad order, are now being 
attended to, and are being provided with good pavements. 
An impetus has been given to house construction by the 
cheapness of the sandstone bricks, which are made in very 
large quantities in the immediate vicinity of the city. 
Large lots of this brick have been exported to Cuba and 
also to Panama for construction purposes. 


At a meeting of Birmingham University a letter was 
read from Lord Calthorpe offering to give about 20 acres 
of land, formerly used as a Volunteer rifle range, as a 
recreation ground in connection with the university. The 
land, which adjoins the new university buildings at Bourn- 
brook, is valued at 15,000/., and follows a gift by his lordship 
and his brother in 1900 of the 27 acres which form the site 
of the new buildings, and which was estimated to be 
worth 20,000/. The offer was gratefully accepted. 


THE minutes of the sewage committee of the Glasgow 


with Messrs. Kinnear, Moodie & Co. regarding the extra- 
ordinary work and expense incurred in the coustruction 


The con- 
tractors have now agreed to accept 60,000/. in full settle- 
ment of their contract. Mr. A. B. Macdonald, the city 
engineer, reports the whole of the excess of 14,6182 11s. 
which will result in the cost of the contract is due to the 
extraordinarily heavy protective works rendered necessary 


' to secure the sewer in the old coal workings. 


D. G. Somerville & Co. 


The Specialist Contractors in REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


ARE YOU 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE AND 
STEELWORK P 
THEN SEND FOR 
AUR 1907 
CATALOGUE, 
WHICH EXPLAINS 
THE VARIOUS 
SYSTEMS 
AND SHOWS 
WHAT CAN BE 

‘DONE. 


Reconstruction of Town Quay, Southampton, as carried out by us in Reinforced Concrete, 


: TZ Wictoria Street, S.W. Works: 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE IS 
THE BEST 
POSSIBLE 
CONSTRUCTION 
IF PROPERLY 
CARRIED OUT. 


WE HAVE THE 
EXPERIENCE, 
PLANT, AND 
SKILLED MEN 
AND 
ENGINEERS. 


WE GUARANTEE 
YOU 
SATISFACTION, 


Southall. 


a8 


Ar the old town hall, Cardiff, last week, the property, { 


which comprised the old town hall, the old post office, the 
old police station, police court, parade ground and other 
buildings, making altogether a self-contained site nearly an 
acre in extent, freehold, with splendid frontages to St. Mary 
Street, Westgate Street, and a new 4o-feet street connecting 
the two streets mentioned, was put up for auction. Bidding 
commenced at 25,o00/., then there came offers of 27,000/, 
and 30,000/.,, and this was increased by 1,ooo/. bids until 
36,000/. was reached, when bidding stopped. On behalf of 
the Corporation, Mr. Douglas Young then bid 65,o00/. for 
the property, which was bought in. 


Waite the total units sold by the Marylebone municipal 
electric undertaking in the quarter ended June 30 last were 
1,600,776, against 1,487,114 in the corresponding six months, 
1906, the average price realised per -unit in the former 
quarter was 4.031d.—'‘a serious fall,” the electrical accoun- 
tant (Mr. E. J. Jennings) reports, ‘ from the estimated yield 
average for the year of 4.95d.” He considers that the 
average price for the year, inclusive of meter rentals, wili 
not exceed 4.4@. He attributes the lower yield (1) to the 
fact that the new business is of necessity larger for the 
cheaper classes of supply—motor and heating purposes, 
basement and sign-lighting; (2) to the fact of an increased 
number of “old” subscribers availing themselves of ‘the 
new tariff with the result that in seventy investigated cases 
the fall in the average price exceeded 50 per cent. 


CHRISTMAS ON THE ConTINENT.—Exceptional facilities are 
offered by the Great Eastern Railway Company’s-British 
Royal Mail Hook of Holland route for visiting Holland and 
Germany during the Christmas holidays. Passengers 
leaving London in the evening, and the Northern and 
Midland counties in the afternoon, arrive at the principal 
towns in Holland the following morning, Cologne at noon, 
Berlin, Dresden and Bale in the evening. Acorridor train, 
with vestibuled carriages, dining and breakfast cars heated 
by steam, is being run on the Hook of Holland service 
between London and Harwich. Through carriages and 
restaurant cars are run to Berlin, Cologne and Bale. 
Tickets at reduced fares will be issued to Brussels wa 
Harwich and Antwerp December 21, 23, 24 and 26, avail- 
able for eight days. Tickets dated to suit the convenience 
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of passengers can be obtained at the continental inquiry or 
booking offices, Liverpool Street station. 


At a meeting of Inverkeithing Town Council last week 
a report was submitted by a committee appointed to inquire 
into a complaint by a ratepayer that Mr. J. Lambert, who is, 
Dean of Guild, had been entrusted with Town Council con- 
tracts. The report stated that it was not the case that the 
Dean had been employed by the Council, but his son, Mr, 
Wm. Lambert, had on several occasions tendered for work 
and his offers had been accepted. The Council accepted 
the offers in the belief that Mr. William Lambert was actine 
as an independent contractor, and the committee were not 
in a position to say that that belief was not justified. While 
they recommended that no action be taken with regard to’ 
the complaint, they suggested that it might be a matter for 
after consideration whether the Council should employ Mr. 
Wm. Lambert for slater or plasterwork while his father 
remained a member of the Council. By the casting vote of 
the chairman the report was accepted. 


In a worthy spirit of enterprise the Great Central 
Company are catering handsomely for the Yuletide traffic. 
Most extensive arrangements have been made for the 
running of express trains, with buffet-car accommoda- 
tion, at excursion fares from Marylebone on’ Sunday, 
December 22, Tuesday, December 24 ; Wednesday (Christ- 
mas day) and Thursday (Bank Holiday). The cheap 
bookings apply to over 300 of the principal towns and 
holiday resorts in the Midlands, Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Lincolnshire and the general districts of the North. The 
facilities on the Sunday and Tuesday are offered in order 
that the convenience of different sections of the travelling 
public may be suited. The compartments of the trains 
represent the acme of comfort. They are luxuriously 


upholstered, well lighted, perfectly ventilated and main- 


tained at a genial temperature, without being stuffy. It is 
good to see a railway company so closely studying the 
needs of its patrons. Shopkeepers and others whose busi- 
ness will keep them in town until late. on. Christmas Eve 
will have the advautage of suitable trains to take them for 
the “ home holiday ” of the year. On applying at Maryle: 
bone station or any of. the company’s town offices, or 
sending a postcard to Publicity Department, 216 Maryle- 


‘‘ an entirely new type of Obscure Glass. 


— A NEW — 


Ornamental Glass 
of unusual Brilliancy TT . \* . 


Cc 
A 


and Character. 


MOST EFFECTIVE for 
GLAZING in 


Windows 

Door Panels 
Interior Partitions 
Window Enclosures 
Screens 

Leaded Lights 
Skylights, &c., &c 


SUPPLIED IN TINTS. 


“O>rH S0OuzZ—-sS m<m ow 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES— 


An Obscure, Ornamental 
Glass, which does : not 
lessen the light. 


Brilliant Daytime and 
at Night. 


Shows a splendid design 
when viewed from either 
side. 


Alt the surfaces are 
smooth, therefore does not 
* collect. any dust or dirt. 


= 


» 


Se 


* SEND FOR SAMPLES, 


MAXiwun LIGHT WINDOW GLASS COMPANY. 


Telegrams—‘ APLUSTRE, LONDON.” - 
2 ‘Telephone—5241 WESTMINSTER. 


A decided departure from 
the common sameness of the ordinary figured rolled patterns.” 


THE PATTERN IN THIS GLASS CONFORMS WELL TO ALL 
| GEOMETRICAL OR: ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES. 


Supplied in Squares or Sheets. 


28 Victoria St., Westminster, London; S.W.- ~ 
Also the “© MAXimum LIGHT GLASS” for increasing Daylight 5 to 20 Times. 


ARO ooo f ; 


for Industrial and Agricultural 
Sheds, Pavilions, Bungalows, Rail- 
way and Exhibition Buildings, 


Write for full particulars and, estimates to 
MURRAY, LOTZ & CO., 


LONDON, E.G. 


if 
Telegrams—* OVERARCHED, LONDON.” 


York; and J. POHLAG, Cologne. © 


Elevators, Conveyors .and 


SMOKY 


Applyto— 


SQ 


SS 
mu HOU 


“Chimney Expert and 
Ventilating Specialist, 


For Index of Advertisers see page x 


First-class patent Factory Railways, Electri 

Storage Battery, Lovonrote a at 
U ry de 
scription of Transporting Ma inery- 


Phoenix Patent Connectio 
woop FRAMING SYSTEN 


are the Cheapest and most Durable 


— Telegraph Poles and Supports. — 


102 FENCHURCH STREET 


British Representatives of C. W. HUNT & CO., Net 


CHIMNEYS 
How to cur them 


E. G. WRIGHT, 


‘EDWARD J: DOBBINS, - i 5 
rane ang rom. | pec U amma “GUILDFORD, SURREY. 
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bone Road, N.W., intending passengers will be supplied | next season. It is intended to construct the building of 
free of cost, with A.B.C. excursion programme, from which brickwork, faced with red and buff stock bricks with terra- 
they can readily ascertain just how, and at what cost, a long | cotta dressings, with verandahs and balconies on all sides. 
or short journey may be taken over this comfortable and Owing to its unique position, the treatment of the exterior 
eee nous system. has been very carefully considered, so as to give a 


In a contribution to the Royal Society of New South | Picturesque appearance when viewed from any point of the 
Wales, Mr. H. D. Walsh, M.Inst.C.E., the engineer to the | Compass. There will be a turret at each end of the four 
Sydney Harbour Board, deals eaihthe serious trouble | a0gles with a large octagonal dome in the centre. The 
caused by the ravages of various marine worms in timber | P!atform will be sufficiently spacious to accommodate the 
piles used for the construction of harbour works. As the largest Welsh choir, and purticular attention has been paid 
same organisms now infest all tidal waters in Great Britain, | f° the acoustic properties. Nurnerous entrances and exits 
the subject is one that appeals to harbour authorities, have been provided, and as the Council intend to lay out 
wharf-owners and others concerned in the provision of the surrounding grounds as ornamental gardens and 
accommodation for shipping of various classes. In addi- | terraces, the combination should form a great attraction to 
tion to the limnoria which honeycombs soft timber, and the | Rhyl, and supply a long felt want. The successful 
spheroma whose action is to erode the surface layers, we architects have had a large and varied experience in the 
have the formidable teredo, a worm sometimes attaining | Crection of entertainment buildings at sea-side and other 
the length of 6 feet and the diameter of more than half an | TeSorts, since their firms were responsible for the con- 
inch, and capable of boring into the hardest woods. Mr, | Struction of the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition in 1887. 

re ; | a Dag e 
Walsh says the teredo easily and rapidly ‘riddles iron- 
bark piles, and that the only timber which it dislikes 
is the Australian turpentine. Various expedients have 
been tried for the protection of harbour works from these SHEFFIELD CONTRACTORS. 
pests, a fairly successful but costly remedy having been a | yyyp following letter of protest has been sent by the 
sheathing of Muntz metal. Unfortunately it has. been Sheffield Master Builders’ Association to the town clerk 


proved by recent investigation that the metal is apt to | respecting the statements concerning construction of 
corrode, leaving a brittle shell which is ver y easily damaged. | .awers -— 


A far better practice than any attempt to protect so perish- Cross Burgess Street, Sheffield - 
able a material as timber is to abandon its use altogether December 9, 1907. 
in favour of ferro-concrete, a combination of steel and con- Dear Sir,—We beg respectfully to call your attention to 


crete which is immune from the attack of sea worms and | the report appearing in the daily papers of the Local 
unaffected by the slower but equally certain process of | Government inquiry held on Tuesday last, and to say 
natural decay. These facts are abundantly proved by sea | that the evidence given by the city surveyor and the 
walls, quays, wharves and jetties in various British sea- | chairman of the highways committee reflects so seriously 
ports. on the members of this Association that they considered it 
Ar a meeting of tte Rhyl Urban District Council, held | necessary to convene a special meeting yesterday for its 
on Monday, the oth inst., the designs of Messrs. Maxwell | consideration. — 
& Tuke and F. Bennett ‘Smith, F.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, | After considering the whole of the evidence given, the 
‘were selected, after a competition limited to SIX ar chitects, | meeting unanimously passed a resolution protesting in the 
for the erection of ,a pavilion to accommodate 2,000 people, | strongest possible terms against the persistent statements 
proposed to be erected by the Council on the farestiore at | to the effect that nearly all. the sewers laid by contractors 
Rhyl, and which it is hoped will be ready for use early | were, when taken out, found to be defective. 


joy Appointment to their Majesties the ting and Queen. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. 


Manutacturers of DRAUGHTSMEN’S HEXAGON CAKE WATER COLOURS. 


RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. i 


Architects and Engineers are invited to test the new— aiet wots ndhiabie 
ENCINEERS’ CARTRIDGE DRAWING PAPER. oe OL ead eal 


Samples post free. (Watermarked : En_ineers’, W. , Ltd.) 
/' TO BE OBTAINED OF THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS THROUGHOUT i\THE WORLD. 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


: To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
HOTOCRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C..  (iRst F00R) 


THE WELL-KNOWN FRIEZE 
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ie ra E=:—“<‘i‘iC CC RN ETE LD.” 
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A SplendidSExample,of COLOUR-WORK in Permanent Ink Photo. by M. PAUL AUBERT BAUDOIN. 


CILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., 6-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
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While the Association do not wish to positively state 
that every sewering job done by a contractor has been 
finished in the very best possible manner, yet they are 
forced to the conclusion that any defects which may have 
existed should have been effectually remedied by the Cor- 
poration’s supervision of the job, and on the other hand they 
could point to several instances of work done by the Corpora- 
tion which have not turned out satisfactorily.§, They consider 
that the instance given of an award against the Corporation 
of 16,000/. or 17,000/., when the Corporation thought the con- 
tract was completed, proves most conclusively that the plans 
and specifications must have been defective, and they cannot 
admit the implied inference that the Corporation could have 
completed this particular job in the same manner for 
16,000/. or 17,000/. less than the contractor. Moreover, the 
balance of evidence, and disclosures from time to time, do 
not warrant the assumption that in all cases work can be 
done more cheaply by Corporation Works Departments. 

The Association maintain that the work can be done 
as cheaply and as efficiently by contractors, and they 
cannot see why what is done every day in other large 
cities should be impossible at Sheffield. The inference 
to be drawn from the evidence as reported is therefore 
tantamount to branding the members of this Association 
and Sheffield contractors as a whole as utterly incapable, 
with the only alternative that it otherwise imputes to 
them a standard of business morality to which they even 
more strongly object. If the only evidence of an adverse 
character which can be brought forward is in relation to 
work done some fifteen years ago, surely that can be no 
reasonable argument against the contractors of to-day. 

In conclusion, the Association, on behalf of the building 
trade of Sheffield, wish to protest most emphatically against 
such an unwarrantable attack on their business capability 
and honesty, and think that at least some explanation is 
due to them.—Yours very faithfully 

(On behalf of the Association), 
Tuos. Smiru, Secretary. 

Mr. H. Sayer, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Sheffield. 


P.S.—A copy of this letter is being sent to the two local 
papers and to the President of the Local Government 
Board. 
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ELECTRICITY AND FIRE RISKS. 


At the monthly meeting of the Insurance and Actuarial 
Society of Glasgow Mr. T. Crichton Fulton read a paper on 
“Electricity: Where the Risk comes in.” He said that he 
proposed to treat the risks associated with electricity into 
two classes—preventable and unpreventable. Amongst the 
former were the fusing of gas pipes through arcing from 
steel or other metal tubes which had become “alive” or 
charged with electricity from a leaky conductor, and which 
were either in direct contact with the gaspipes or in con- 
tact through some earthed metalwork in the building. 
This constituted a grave risk, and was responsible for about. 
40 per cent. of the electrically caused fires in Glasgow. 
Amongst other risks treated of by the lecturer were 
those due to bad workmanship, faulty material, materials 
and apparatus wrongly or carelessly erected, apparatus and 
fittings erected in wrong places. Most, if not all, of these 
risks could be obviated or greitly minimised by careful 
supervision, inspection and testing by competent engineers 
at the time the work is done, and especially by inspection 
at intervals to detect in time dangers due to the deteriora-~ 
tion of materials. Amongst the so-called unpreventable 
risks, the lecturer classed all those that arose after the con- 
tractor was away from the job and the proprietor or con- 
sumer left to the freedom of his own will. Included 
amongst those were interference by other tradesmen who 
might be called in, and the numerous cases in which people 
in a house or building jeopardised property by ignorant 
usage or treatment of electric light or power apparatus, 
casings, tubings, wiring, or fittings. 


THE INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


THE annual dinner of this society was held on Wednesday - 
evening last at the Holborn Restaurant, Mr. W. J. Dibdin 
in the chair. Among those present were:—Dr. J. C. 
Thresh, M.D., D.Sc., Mr. W. R. Riley, F.R.I.B.A., Dr. W. R. 
Smith, M.D., D.Sc., Mr. W. Marriott, Dr. W. H. G. Macleod, 


' Mr. W. Whitaker, B.A., F.R.S. and Mr. W. H. Maxwell 
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The toast of “ The King” was followed by that of ‘‘ The 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers,” proposed by Mr. W. 
Whitaker. Inthe course of a short speech Mr. Whitaker said 
the present was an age of specialisation, when it was no 
good to have merely gained the proficiency of an engi- 
neer—it was necessary to have something in front of 

- thetitle. It was because of this that a great profession like 
the engineers would have departments which must be 
recognised by divisional marks and signs. He had been 
reading the presidential address to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and he found therein a note of congratulation 
because other societies were specialising in branches of 
engineers’ work, and that those other societies had done the 
Institution no harm but much good. The Institute of 
Sanitary Engineers was doing well he felt sure, because it 
had been brought to his notice that the metbers were dis- 
contented, and they wanted something more than they pos- 
sessed at present. Like some other societies, the Institute 
was in need of better quarters, and recently the members 
had agitated for new premises. Those were healthy signs, 
and he had come to the conclusion that their society was 
therefore in a flourishing condition. He hoped the members 
would never think their organisation was perfect, but 
always believe that there was still something further for 
them to do. 

Mr. W. J. Dibdin, who replied to the toast, explained 
how he came to occupy the chair. Mr. Baldwin Latham, 
he said, was prevented from attending because of ill-health, 
and their President-elect was unavoidably absent owing to 
municipal duties. Mr. Dibdin believed discontent was not 
altogether bad for a society, and there was no doubt that the 
want of room in the present quarters of the Institute was a 
pressing need. He hoped it would not be long before they 
had a more congenial home. The number of members 
was increasing both in London and the provinces; and 
although there was some remedy in the establishment of 
branch centres, yet it was necessary to improve on the 
accommodation at headquarters. 

Mr. T. B. Simmons (chairman of Council), who also 
replied, said he was glad Mr. Whitaker had mentioned the 
fact of the specialisation of the different societies. As was 
well known, the Institute was directly allied to the engi- 
neering profession, but they were, besides, an educational 
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body. With a view to making their educational work as 
interesting as possible a friend of the society had offered 
a gold and a bronze medal to the members. During the past 
year they had had an increase of sixty-three new members. 
The examinations held by the Institute showed an average 
of 60 per cent. in successful results. With regard to new 
offices he was pleased to be able to state that the Institute 
had acquired better premises in Victoria Street, and that the 
new President intended to deliver his opening address there 
on January 20 next. 

Dr. Thresh proposed the toast of “ Kindred Institutions,” 
and said he could not make up his mind to which the 
Institute was most closely allied. He had no doubt, how- 
ever, that one of the best societies an engineer could join 
was their Institute, for sanitary work meant the greatest 
good to the greatest number. He used at one time 
to think the increase of young societies was an evil, but he 
now believed they were justified in their formation. He 
felt, too, the younger bodies had galvanised many of the 
older societies into life, and that the latter were now 
becoming as energetic as some of the younger institutions. 
He suggested that it might be well if the sanitary bodies 
became affiliated in the same way as the medical societies 
had been brought together to form one Royal Society of 
Medicine, although each body remained distinct.- If the 
sanitary societies could unite like that they would be more 
powertul than they were at present. 

Mr. W. Whitaker in responding said there ought to be 
some federation between the sanitary societies with one 
common object. There might be some gain by federation, 
| though care should be taken to avoid loss to any society. He 
thought there were too many men working independently, 
and so duplicating the results of others. As a young society 
the Institute should guard its independence, but they should 
be ready to hold out the hand of fellowship to others who were 
their colleagues. He believed the societies of the United 
Kingdom to be on the whole in a very healthy state, and that 
there was very little jealousy among them. There might 
be little differences now and then, but generally their efforts 
were wholly for the good of humanity. Mr. W. J. Dibdin 
proposed “ The Visitors.” Mr. W. E. Riley, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. W. Marriott responded. The toast of “The Press” 
concluded the list. 
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AN ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. 


It is proposed to hold an electrical exhibition in Manchester 
next year. The following arrangements are suggested by 
the promoters :—An influential president to be elected; a 
vice-president or presidents to be elected ; a list of patrons 
to be secured; a general committee to be appointed, con- 
sisting of five representatives of corporations or councils 
donating to the funds, two representatives of supply com- 
panies donating to the funds, two representatives elected 
by the Institution of Electrical Engineers, one by the 
Municipal Electrical Association, three representatives of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers’ Association, two repre- 
sentatives of the Electrical Contractors’ -Association, and 
five representatives from among the general exhibitors. 
From this general committee an executive or acting com- 
mittee will be appointed, with full powers to carry out 
the scheme on behalf of the main committee. Hon. 
consulting engineers, Mr. S. L. Pearce and Mr. V. A..H. 
M’Cowen ; general manager, Mr. C. S. Northcote; organising 
secretary, Mr. W. Davenport. Profits arising out of the 
exhibition are to be allocated—(1) In a percentage return 
to exhibitors; (2) a pércentage return to donors; (3) a 
percentage to be contributed to charities connected with 


the electrical industry; and (4) a surplus, if any, to be | : é at : > 
: ¥ 2 “4 a Y | each'of the different varieties of goods, it would not be fair 


dealt with by the committee. The circular adds :—“It is 
of interest to put on record that after providing somewhat 
heavily for expenses to carry through the Olympia 
Exhibition, several items of which it will not be necessary 
to incur in connection with the forthcoming one, a very 
substantial surplus of 3,793/. was available to be dealt with 
for the benefit of the trade, and was distributed in the 
following manner :—2,168/. was returned to exhibitors as a 
percentage upon their space rentals, 110/. was awarded in 
prizes, 1,000/. was allocated to the benevolent funds of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers and of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association, and 515/. was invested 
by the trustees as funds for holding another electrical exhi- 
bition under similar auspices in London. It is fully antici- 


pated that the results of the forthcoming exhibition will 
materially exceed the figures-named, as the combination of 
all interests connected with the electrical industry will 
insure harmonious working.” 
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NEW CATALOGUE. 


Tue new catalogue of sanitary appliances manufactured by 
B. Finch & Co., Ltd., must strike everyone who opens it by 
the excellence of the illustrations, which present an array | 
that is more than sufficient for the sanitation of the largest - 
public institution. It is commonly supposed that such work 
need. be of only the plainest forms. But whenever there is 
a possibility Messrs. Finch in their mountings and in their 
marblework and pottery produce pleasing forms. The 
ordinary householder will also consider it an advantage to 
have the prices given not only of an appliance as complete, 
but also of the prices of the details, however small. The 
public may be glad to know that periodic inspections are 
undertaken by Messrs. Finch, and cisterns, baths, traps, &c., 
kept in order at a reasonable rate. They also prepare plans 
and specifications in connection with sanitary installations for 
architects. Having had experience for half a century and 
undertaken contracts for the Office of Works, the Admiralty, 
railway companies, clubs, hotels and hospitals, Messrs. 
Finch’s advice is worth seeking. | The appliances include 
varieties of closets, lavatories, baths, sinks, fittings, hot- ~ 
water cylinders, syphons, and, in fact, whatever is expected 

to be provided by sanitary engineers for public or private’ ~ 
use or for hospitals. As equal care has been taken with 


te et eh TF 


to describe any one class as if it were their specialty. But 
the fact that some of the appliances have been especially 
designed for the use of surgeons in hospitals and infirmaries 
suggests the confidence placed in Messrs. Finch and the 
tests to which their inventions are subjected. 


By instruction of the Birmingham watch committee, Mr. 


| A. R. Tozer, chief officer of the fire brigade, has circulated 


a printed notice calling attention to the large number of 
fires in the city which result from carelessness, especially 


_in the following matters :—(1) Throwing down. lighted 
| matches, (2) leaving candles, lamps or gas burning near; 


| curtains, &c., (3). carelessness in airing clothing. 


The 


| notice says :—“‘ 175 fires*occurred in Birmingham this year: 
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from these causes alone. The dangers to life and property 
from fire being so ‘enormous all citizens are earnestly 3 
requested to take every possible care in these matters.” 
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MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 


On Monday Mr. George Green, borough engineer of Wolver- 
hampton, read a paper before the members of the Midland 
Association of Local Government Officers upon “Some 
Aspects of Municipal Engineering.” Mr. Green said that, 
amongst other things, the municipal engineer must be an 
expert in hospital construction, for it was unfortunately the 
case that no town was complete without accommodation 
being provided for people who contracted smallpox or 
scarlet fever. It was not necessary that the engineer 
should be an architect capable of designing a beautiful 
building, but it was essential for him to understand how 
to provide a hospital containing all those modern improve- 
ments best calculated to enable patients to recover, and also 
to prevent the spread of the disease to other members of 
the community. Respecting the making and maintenance of 
roads, Mr. Green said that, largely owing to the motor-cars, 
a number of new methods of road-making had recently 
come to the front. Roads which a few years ago were con- 
sidered to be of the best type were now amongst the worst 
in the country, owing to the suction of the rubber tyres 
tearing up the binding and even the metal itself in wet, 
and particularly in frosty weather. There was also the 
fact that the cars created an appalling amount of dust as 
they were driven from town to town. This new problem 
which had to be faced by engineers had by no means been 
solved, chiefly owing to the great expense. He thought the 
most satisfactory solution would be found in treating the 
roads with some preparation of tar, either by using it as a 
matrix with the stone when being laid, or by painting it or 
spraying it on the surtace after the work of construction 
was completed. The former method was the most expensive 
in the first instance, but where it could be carried out it 
was the best method. 


‘DISPERSAL OF FOG. 


Tue Director of the Metecrological Office consented to 
examine and report upon the proposals of Signor Demetrius 
Maggiora “to prevent the formation of fog or to disperse it 
in case it is already formed, and also to disperse and 
destroy all clouds, and to prevent rain, hailstorms, lightning 
and thunder.” 


Dr. Shaw, who has now made his report, states with 
regard to the object of the invention :—‘‘ It once more raises 
the whole question of the possibility of affecting the weather 
by artificial means, which, whenever it has ‘been investi- 
gated by competent ‘authorities, has been decided in the nega- 
tive, except in the special case of the lightning conductor.” 
Apparently the process of bombardment which is the 
essential point of the invention in question has been recom- 
mended with similar confidence as a means of making rain 
instead of preventing it, in Australia and the United States, 
in which countries stress of weather is felt in the form of 
drought. 

The report proceeds, with regard to the claim of the 
inventor to prevent hailstorms :— 

“The prevention of hailstorms has been the subject of 
vast expenditure and prolonged investigation in Austria and 
Italy since the recrudescence in 1896 of the Medizval 
practice of weather shooting in a form of which Signor 
Maggiora’s apparatus affords the largest model. This new 
form introduced some new features from the point of view 
of experimental physics, and the movement swept the 
whole of Southern Europe with a wave of enthusiasm for 
weather shooting. After much inconclusive discussion an 
international conference of experts was invited by the 
Austrian Government to meet at Graz in 1902. The 
conclusion arrived at was that there was probably no effect 
attributable to the shooting, but the evidence was not 
sufficiently clear to justify the categorical statement that 
the - ineffectiveness had been proved. Further trials 
under careful conditions were therefore made in 
Austria under Professor Prohaska, and in Italy under 
a Government commission of which Professor Blaserna, 
senator, Professor of Physics in the University of 
Rome, was chairman. For brevity I quote only the con- 
cluding paragraph of Professor Blaserna’s statement :— 
The final result of the whole campaign against hailstorms, 
which has lasted five years, is entirely negative. It would 
have been much more gratifying if we had found ourselves 
able to adopt in future an effective method for combating 
one of the greatest enemies of Italian agriculture. Never- 
theless, though the final result is negative, it affords the 
consolation of finding ourselves in a position to state that 
no good is to be expected from the methods tried, and that 
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we must protect ourselves from the effects of this scourge 
by entirely different methods.” 

The subject was also dealt with in an-article in the 
‘“Meteorologische Zeitschrift,” and Professor Pernter, 
director of the Austrian Meteorological Office, the writer of 
the article, who took an active part throughout the investiga- 
tion referred to therein, states :— 

“Henceforth the matter is disposed of. Not only among 
scientific men, but also among all objectively minded per- 
sons among agriculturists. The failures at Windisch- 
Feistritz and Castelfranco, and the ineffectiveness of rockets 
and bombs, as demonstrated by the Italian experiments, 
entitle us to say, ‘Hereby the end of weather shooting is 
sealed.’ In a footnote, Professor Pernter adds :—‘ No doubt 
the future will yet see many who seek salvation in weather 
shooting in spite of all and everything; but science is 
entitled to leave them to their imaginings. For us the 
matter is disposed of.’” 

Dr. Shaw’s report continues— 

For all scientific meteorologists these conclusions are 
final. .No further expenditure upon the artificial modifica- 
tion of weather in the form of hailstorms can be justified 
on scientific grounds. 

The apparatus which Signor Maggiora now offers for 
removing London fog is apparently on similar lines to that 
supplied in Italy for dispersing hailstorms. From the 
scientific point of view, hail affords a much more specious 
opportunity for human interference than fog. The atmo- 
sphere is then in a state of great commotion preceded by 
abnormally unstabie conditions. A London fog is inci- 
dental to conditions of unusual stability, and Signor 
Maggiora’s memorandum suggests no physical process 
which could produce any effect in accordance with the 
known physical properties of the atmosphere. 

It may be remarked that the weight of a cubic mile of 
air is about 5,000,000 tons, and consequently the weight of 
fog-laden air in the case of a fog a mile thick extending over 
the district of greater London alone is 3,000,000,000 tons. 
It is obviously useless to attempt the motion of so great a 
mass by mechanical action. 

Dr. Shaw, in conclusion, states :— 

I may sum up by saying that the claim to prevent: or 
disperse fog is entirely unsupported by any evidence, the 
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claim to prevent rain is opposed by the more frequent claim 
of similar processes to produce rain in countries which 
suffer from drought, and the claim to affect hailstorms 
(which is associated with that regarding thunder and light- 
ning) is not allowed by the scientific experts of Austria and 
Italy who have conducted special investigations on the 
subject for their respective Governments. 

Having regard to the terms of this report, the public 
control committee do not feel justified in recommending 
the Council to expend money in connection with experi- 
ments with Signor Maggiora’s apparatus, but at the same 
time they think that the inventor should be afforded 
facilities to undertake experiments at his own expense. 
They have been in communication with the main drainage 
committee in the matter, and are informed that there would 
be no difficulty in providing a site for the erection and 
experimental use of the apparatus on the northern outfall 
sewer embankment. 

They have conveyed to Dr. Shaw our thanks for the 
valuable information which he has been good enough to 
furnish to the Council, and recommend :— 

“That the main drainage committee be authorised to 
allow Signor D. Maggiora the use of a site, on land held for 
main drainage purposes, in order to enable him to conduct 
experiments with his apparatus for the prevention and — 
dispersal of fog, and that the grant of any such facilities to 
Signor Maggiora shall be made on the distinct understand- 
ing that the experiments are not being carried out under 
the direction of the Council, and that the name of the 
Council shall not be used in any way in connection with any 
application for financial aid for working the invention.” 


THE gas committee of Glasgow Corporation have come 
to an agreement with the Ironmongers and Plumbers’ 
Associations regarding the supply and fitting-up of gas 
appliances (other than cooking stoves), the wages to be 
paid for such work, the terms on which the plumbers and 
ironmongers who are members of the associations are to be 
entitled to purchase goods from the Corporation stock, and 
the supply of gas for the purpose of exhibiting and giving 
in their premises demonstrations of gas appliances. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may. be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,™ As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 p.m. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DurHAM.—Dec. 21.—For the County Council of Durham. 
Names of architects willing to submit competitive plans 
for training college for teachers. A selection of ten names 
will be made. An assessor will be appointed to adjudicate 
and select three designs. Premiums 250/., 1oo/, and 50. 
respectively. J. A. L. Robson, secretary for higher educa- 
tion, Shire Hall, Durham. 

ILrorp.—The Governors of the Ilford Emergency 
Hospital invite plans for the erection of this hospital. 
Conditions and plans on receipt of 1/7, returnable. Pre- 
miums to amount of 150/. Mr. B. Henderson, hon. sec., 
24 Mansfield Road, Ilford, Essex. 

RADCLIFFE.—Feb. 3.—The Radcliffe Urban District 
Council invite architects practising in Lancashire to submit 
designs and estimates for Council offices. Premiums of 
752, 502. and 25/. offered for designs placed second, third 
and fourth. Mr. G. H. Willoughby will act as assessor. 
Mr. S. Mills, clerk, Council Offices, Radcliffe, Manchester. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AupLEy.—Dec. 31.—For proposed Council schools at 
Talke and Butt Lane, in the parish of Audley, near New- 
castle, Staffs, for 300 and 400 children respectively. 
Deposit 14. 1s. Mr. Graham Baltour, director of education, 
County Education Offices, Stafford. 

BakEWELL.—Dec. 21.—For erection and completion of 
new closets, coal places and urinal at the union workhouse. 
Workhouse Master’s Office, Bakewell. 

BANHAM.—Jan. 10.—For alterations and additions at the 
Banham school, Norfolk. Deposit 10s. Mr. E. J. Tench, 
architect, Royal Insurance Buildings, Upper King Street, 
Norwich. 

BECKENHAM.—Jan. 6.—For extension of the destructor 
house at the electric light works, Church Fields Road. 
Mr. John A. Angell, surveyor, The Beckenham Urban 
District Council, Kent. 


* ss BRIGHTSIDE” 
ATENT CALORIFIER, 


(NO STEAM 


No steam [rap required. 


PATENT CALORIFIERS 


TRAP REQUIRED) 


For HEATING APPARATUS and HOT WATER 
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SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION AND ECONOMICAL IN WORKING. 


SPECIFIED BY H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS AND LEADING 
ARCHITECTS FOR ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS. 


THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. 
SHEFFIELD, & 28 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 
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Birston.—Jan. 18.—For erection of new schools at Bull- 
holes, Bilston, consisting of boys’, girls’, infants’, and senior 
boys’ and girls’ departments, for 1,350 children, with out- 
offices and boundary walling. Deposit 17 1s. Messrs. 
Bailey & McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Wallsall. 

BirMINGHAM.—Jan. 21.—For erection of a Council school 
in Leigh Road, Washwood Heath. Deposit 24. Finance 
Office of Education Department, Edmund Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

BisHop’s SToRTFORD.—Dec. 23.—For extending engine- 
house at the waterworks. The Council’s Engineer, North 
Street, Bishop’s Stortford. 


BLAYDON AND CHESTER-LE-STREET.— Jan. 7.—The Durham 
County Council invite sole tenders for new council schools 
at Blaydon and Chester-le-Street. Plans, specifications and 
general conditions of contract can be seen and bills of 
quantities obtained as follows: (1) for Blaydon school—at 
the office of Mr. J. Morson, 77 Westgate Road, Newcastle- 


on-Tyne ; (2) for Chester-le-Street schools—at the office of 
Mr. W. H. Knowles, 25 Collingwood Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


BripGNoRTH.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a secondary 
school at Bridgnorth, Salop, to accommodate 200 pupils. 
Deposit 14 1s. after December 12. Messrs. Pritchard & 
Pritchard, architects, Kidderminster. 

Bristot.—Dec. 27.—For erection of porter’s lodge at 
Eastville Workhouse. Mr. J. J. Simpson, clerk to the 
Guardians, St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. 

BrisLeEy.— Dec. 28.—For improvement and enlargement 
of Brisley Church of England schools, 
Rev. W. H. Lowe, Brisley Rectory, East Dereham. 

BrooMHILL.—Dec. 23.—For erection of a Presbyterian 
church at Broomhill, Northumberland. Mr. George Reavell, 
jun., architect, Alnwick. 

CaruistE.—Dec. 23.—For carpenters and _ joiners, 
plumbers, plasterers, slaters, and painters and glaziers’ 
work in erection of four houses, Dalston Road, Carlisle. 
Mr. Matthew Johnstone, architect and engineer, 22 Lowther 
Street, Carlisle. 

CockFIELD.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a temperance 
institute. Mr. James Howe, Cockfield, S.O., co. Durham. 


East Dereham. | 


CovENnTRY.—Jan. 1.—For work required to be executed 
and materials supplied in° erection of corn exchange > 
and shops, Smithford Street. Deposit 12 1s. Mr. af E 
Swindlehurst, city engineer and surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, 
Coventry. 


DriFFIELD.—Dec. 23.—For erection of a motor garage. > 
Mr. Joseph Shepherdson, architect, Lockwood Street, 
Driffield, Yorks. . 


East Rounron.—Dec. 21.—For widening, &c, East 
Rounton Bridge (stone), near Northallerton. The County 
Surveyor’s Office, County Hall, Northallerton. ' 


EpInBURGH.—Dec. 23.—For forming bathroom and linen ; 
presses in main house building, Craig-Lockhart Poorhouse. 
Mr. R. M. Cameron, architect, 53 Great King Street, 
Edinburgh. 


FoLKESTONE.— Jan. 1.—For erection of elementary school 
in Chart Road. Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. F. Newman, architect 
and surveyor, 4 Bouverie Street, Folkestone. 


Griossop.—Dec. 23.—For erection of a public elementary 
school at Hadfield, in the borough of Glossop, on the site of 
the old Wesleyan school, Hadfield Road. Deposit 22, 
Messrs. Ogden & Hoy, architects, Examiner Buildings, 
Strutt Street, Manchester. 


Great Harwoop.—Jan. 7.-—For erection of public 
elementary school and technical instruction block at Great 
Harwood, near Blackburn, to accommodate goo scholars. 
Deposit al, Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribbles- 
dale Place, Preston. 


Grimspy.—Jan. 3.—For erection of a head post office. 
Deposit 1/7. 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate. 


8.—For erecting 
Mr. W. Bell, 


PULL jai 
Victoria Square. 
Railway, Yorks. 


shops and_ offices in 
architect, North Eastern 


Hastines.—Jan. 2.—For erection: of a covered way at 


| the workhouse, Frederick Road. Messrs. A. W. Jeffery & 


Son, architects, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


IRELAND.—Dec. 24.—For building a_ brick chimney, 
about 40 feet high, at Irvinestown. Mr. W. R. Irwin, 


! secretary, Irvinestown Co- operative Dairy Society, Ireland. 
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QUALITY] GUARANTEED. 
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Broseley . Rosemary 


Stoke-on-T rent, Staffs 
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BIRMINGHAM 
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4 


delivered 
prices 
to your 

Station. 


Eu. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE 
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IRELAND.—Dec. 30.—For erection of a 
Kilkenny. Deposit 22. 2s. 
62 Dame Street, Dublin. 


IrELanD.—Dec. 30.—For construction and erection ofa 
galvanised corrugated iron shed, 50 feet by 18 feet. two 
storeys high, with steel framing and steel roof principals at 
their Cookstown station, for the Great Northern Railway 
Company (Ireland). Payment tos. Mr. W. H. Mills 
engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin, or at 
the office of the district engineer, Belfast. 

LaNcASTER.—Dec. 30.—For various works (whole or 
separate) required in erection of Y.M.C.A. building, China 
Street. Mr. Spencer E. Barrow, A.R.I.B.A., architect 
Liverpool Bank Chambers, Lancaster. 

LicuFIELD.—Dec. 23.—For alterations to house and pre- 
mises adjoining Dr. Johnson’s house in Breadmarket Street. 
City surveyor. 

Lonpon.—Dec. 28.—For erection on school premises of 
a small house, North Surrey district school, Anerley, 
SE. Mr. Cecil A. Sharp, architect, 11 Old Queen Street, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

LymincE.—Dec. 21.—For repairs. to house adjoining 
workhouse premises at Lyminge, Kent. Mr. R. Lonergan, 
clerk, 11 Cheriton Place, Folkestone. 

MANCHESTER.—Dec. 23.-—For setting-back buildings in 
Regent Road and other works at Water Street cleansing 
depot. Deposit 2/. 2s. The City Architect, Town Hall. 

_ NOoRTHALLERTON.—Jan. 10.—For erection of a secondary 
school, including boundary walls, out-offices, &c. Mr. 
Walter H. Brierley, architect, 13 Lendal, York. 

OrRPINGTON.—Jan. 13.—For erection of fire station in 
Orpington, Kent. .Mr. W. J. Winter, building surveyor, 
Station Road, Sidcup. ; 

Prescot.—Jan. 5.—For construction of sewage-disposal 
works at Prescot, Lancashire. The works consist of con- 
structing hydrolitic tank, detritus tank and filters, storm- 
water filter, levelling and laying-out of land, &c. Deposit 
3/. 3s. Mr. Harry W. Taylor, A.M.I.C.E., engineer, St. 
Nicholas Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

RavciiFFE.—Dec, 21.—For erection of vicarage. Messrs. 
James Sellers,Son & Orrell, architects, Union Chambers, 
Bury, Lancs. 


public library at 
Messrs. E. S. Lowrey & Son, 


Reapinc.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a dwelling-house for 
the farm steward at Manor farm, Whitley. Deposit 27. 2s. 
Mr. John Bowen, A.M.LC.E., borough engineer and surveyor, 
Town Hall, Reading. 

RisHWworRTH. — Dec. 28.—For mason and bricklayer, 
carpenter and joiner, plumber and glazier, slater, plasterer 
and concreter’s work required in erection of a residence at 
Rishworth, Yorks. Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh & Graham 
Nicholas, architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 


RocHEsTeR.—Dec. 24.—For construction of a covered 
service reservoir (iu concrete) at Broom Hill, Stroud. 
Deposit 2/4 2s. Mr. William Banks, A.M.I.C.E., city ’sur- 
veyor, Rochester. 

St. HeLrens.—Jan.25.—For erection of schools. Deposit 
1, 1s. Mr. Frank S. Biram, architect, Hardshaw Street, 
St. Helens. 


St. Lronarps-on-Sea.—Dec. 24.—-For building a fire 
Station in Shepherd Street. Deposit 17 1s. Mr. P. H. 
Palmer, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 


ScoTLanp.—Dec. 23.—For mason, carpenter, plumber, 
slater, plasterer, and painter’s work in erecting a lounge at 
the Stotfield Hotel, Lossiemouth. Mr. R. B. Pratt, archi- 
tect, Town and County Bank Buildings, Elgin. 


ScotLanp.—Dec. 25.—For mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, glazier and painter, ironfounder, and 
blacksmith’s work of new central school at Fraserburgh. 
Messrs. D. & J. R. McMillan, architects, 105 Crown Street, 
Aberdeen. 

SHEFFIELD.—Dec. 24.—For conveniences at the corner of 
Sedan Street and Ellesmere Road. Deposit tos. The 
City Surveyor’s office, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

Swinpon.—Jan. 1.—For erecticn of proposed balcony 
and verandah to Victoria Hospital. Meéssrs. Ainsworth & 
Pilcher, Central Chambers, Swindon. 


Wates.—Dec. 21.—For erection of addition to Highfield, 
Carnarvon, and erection of motor garage. Mr. Rowland 
Lloyd Jones, architect, 14 Market Street, Carnarvon. 


Wates.—Dec. 28.—For the following works at Peny- 
darren Council schools, for the Merthyr Tydfil education 
commnittee :—(1) Carrying-out alterations and- additional 
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classrooms, cloak-room, lavatories, &c., to three departments THNDERS. 
of present school, and erecting new latrines, boundary walls, NOG is 
asphalting playgrounds and laying new drains, &c.; 2) ALDERSHOT. 
erecting new infants’ school, with covered playgrounds, &c. | Fo, rebuilding the Princess Hotel, Union Street. Messrs, 
Deposit 27. 2s. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, Central arent & Liovp, architects, Grosvenor Road, Aldem 
Chambers, Merthyr Tydfil. shict! ; 

Watrs.—Dec. 28.—For carrying-out alterations and Cook & Sons : : : 5 : . £3,000 0 0 
erecting additional classrooms, cloak-rooms, &c., boundary Martin, Wells & Co. . : ; ; . 3,050" O-mm 
walls, and forming new playgrounds, &c., at the Pant Edgoose ; 5 d 5 A : . . 3,039 Jo°7ae 
Council school, Merthyr Tydfil. Deposit 2/, 2s. Mr. Poulter Bros. : : : f if « -2,985° O ag 
J. Llewellin Smith, architect, Central Chambers, Merthyr Knight . : : : nee ; . (2,850 O—@ 
Tydfil. co ‘ : : : 4 : ; ; cs oO 

Wa rs.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a Council school at eon : : i : ; : 621009. aa 
Penmachno, oe Bettwsycoed. Dr. Williams, Mostyn Crospy &Co., Farnham (qceepied )iae - *4A0. 
Villa, Penmachno. 

Wates.—Dec. 31.—For erection of Council schools at BEVERLEY. 


Chwilog and Pentreuchaf, near Pwllheli. Mr. Rowland L. For sinking, boring and steining well, and works in connec- 
Jones, county architect, 36 High Street, Pwllheli. tion, for the Corporation. 


Brick Lining. Steel Cylinders, 
Wates.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a Council school at Lawson. : ; -£3,902 0 0 £3,611 © 0 
Llanfairfechan. Miss Williams, head teacher, Caersalem | Williamson &Co. . . 2,720 0 0 2,920 0 0 
School, Llanfairfechan. ViLLiERS, Beverley (ac- 
cepted ) for brickwor . 2,257 eae 2,369'17 
Weymoutu.—Dec. 24.—For erecting a bakery at Brown- Sangwin . : : <2, 8S geet =a 2,313. 4am 
low Street. Mr. S. Jackson, architect and surveyor, Bridge Chapman & Sons 5 «2,076 om 1,919: 98 
Chambers, Weymouth. Nunn. : ; 3 . 1,965 14) 10" °2;208 4 aaa 
Knox. ; f 61,959 16.8 2,389, 11 @ 
WHITEHAVEN.— Dec. 28.—For alterations to Old Clydes- Chamberlain . ; 2,955 Ome 2,001 0 O 
dale Bank, Lowther Street. Mr. J. S. Moffat, architect, Tilley & Sons . : . 1,838%s0m4 1,886 19 10 
Church Street, Whitehaven. Neal, Ltd. . 4 : i 1,762 FO 1,944 1-2 
Wuirpy.—Dec. 23.—For making additions to villa resi- | Johnson & Langley . . 1,727 18 3 £2,068 8 9 
dence at Sands End. Mr. Edward H. Smales, architect, 5 Crossland.  . . . 1,546 10 8 1,659 16 9 
Flowergate, Whitby. Mackay. ‘ . . 1,183 P Lees. 1,298 Om 
Wine (Leicuton Buzzarp).—Jan. 9.—For carting, exca- 
vating for, and laying and jointing of about five miles of CAVERSHAM. 
cast-iron water-mains, including fixing valves, hydrants, &c., | For alterations and additions to premises in Gosbrook 
the erection of brick service reservoir, filter-beds, sinking Street. Mr. A. J. Smiru, surveyor, Caversham. 
well, and the erection of pumping station, and all works in Robinson : : : : ; ' . 4228-415 16 
relation thereto, for the Wing Rural District Council. Batten Bros. . ; : ; : : «205; Onna 
Deposit 3/7. 3s. Messrs. Sands & Walker, engineers, Milton Wyeth . ? ; : : , : 1198 5 Faun 
Chambers, Nottingham. | Anc.iss, Caversham (accepted) : 3 - «138 15ee 
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CLAYGATE. ENFIELD. 
For making-up parts of Beaconsfield Road and Claremont | For making-up private streets. Mr. RicHarp Co. tins, 
Road. Mr. H.C. Reap, pane surveyor. 
Griffiths & Co. “41,395u 0-0 Ashton Road. 
James & Co. . 1,333 0 0 Jennincs & GRENFELL, Waltham Cross (ac- 
Ingram & Co. 1,220 0 oO cepted) . : é . £560 0 o 
‘ oe & Co. lieforays’ Xo). fe Ferndale Road. 
eee lei) to! ye Jennincs & GRENFELL (accepted) 345 0 O 
kK Bans hs 1,140 0 0 Malvern Road. 
a 0., Surbiton Hill (accepted) . 1,087.0 ‘o JENNINGS & GRENFELL (accepted) . ! wi395s \Oe 0 
4 966 0 0 Elmhurst Road. 
JENNINGS & GRENFELL (accepted) 570) 10'".0 
DARTFORD. Halstead Road. 
For alterations to fire alarm and telephone systems at Gore |. Jennincs & GRENFELL (accepted) . : 54 5MTOs sO 
foe fever hospitals. Mr. W. T. Harcu, engincer-in- | Nelson Road. 
chie 6 
ie Betts (accepted ) 325 Ol .O 
| eine Co. a 15 3 CH late Road, : 
Bell Telephone and Electric Company . Esa OnNGe ES (Acree) Era oe 
Bryden & Sons 287 0 oO GRAVESEND. 
Private Wire and Telephone Installation For making-up Portland Avenue. Mr.,F. T. Grant 
t= bs - ‘2 5 ’ 
. Company 278 0 0 borough surveyor. 
lectrical Engineering and Maintenance ‘Come W. & F. Tuffee Lss7e on 0 
2 pany fe 2290 Oar O Wood & Sons 536 0 oO 
annon OS 4" 226 8 o Masters & Co. So 52.07 4° 
Potter & Sons, Ltp., Fulham (accepted) 220 Oe! GO Iles. : 465 oO Oo 
Miskin, Ltd. : 456° 05 © 
ls Roap MAINTENANCE Company (accepted) 449 O O 
For erection of school at Tallistown. Mr. H. Waters, HUCKNALL TORKARD. 
architect, Ebbw Vale. For the laying of a sewer and other works. Mr. WILLIAM 
CoLBorNE, Swindon (accepied ) Ars oes y 16 Swann, Hucknall Torkard, surveyor. 
Hawley & Son {200 Lorna 
ELLAND. | Bradley FE7ZQOL5" +O 
For alterations to the Town Hall Hotel, Messrs. Samuer ae ite 
Jackson & Son, architects, &c., Bradford. | yee & Wainer ee a 6 
| 1,008 I 
Accepted tars Sinatie- 8.47 i fe) 
Marshall & Rushworth, mason Ry se Ko eae Barry . sea oO 
Crowther Bros., joiner Pees) ol CoxioGe 748 16 2 
Peel, plumber 2A Ss (0 Lock, ANDREWS & Price, Nottingham (ac- 
Wadsworth, slater and plasterer 10m 75. O cepted ) 700 O O 
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BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


Photo-Copies and 


Photo-Lithography. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
Nas. 2 and 3 TOTHILL STREET, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER, 
Telephone, No. 551 Victoria. 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurens ea FOUN Hill, Cannon St., H.C. 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Raruway (East End). 
CorsHam DowN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan- 


Orders promptly executed, and 
Summere 


tageous to Buyers. 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. 
éried Stone. {ax oe use. 
tters to be addressed to —- 
YOCKNEY & CO. (Sone Owners), 


Corsham Down Ses Corsham, Wilts 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS, 
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SUPPLEMENT : 
ISLEWORTH. LONDON—continued. 
For supply and delivery of about 1,500 tons of best hard | For the execution of (1) the roadwork and platelaying, 
Guernsey granite “pale for the Guardians. exclusive of the supply of rails and special trackwork, 
Mowlem & Co. "¢ : : ; ee Oras for the construction, on the overhead trolley system of 
nee Pen ecune 2 . j ; i : electric traction, of the new tramways from Hammer- 
Biookesle eee: : UGG Oat Sd Ree BRT eli smith, via Brook Green Road, Shepherd’s Bush Road, 
Sommerfeld . 3 ‘ ; ; ; + FAB TE eo Wood Lane and Scrubs Lane, to Harlesden, including 
Fry Bros. 3 : : : : j Piety 8 Relies ei a junction line to the Hammersmith car-shed, and: (2) 
W. & F. Manuelle . : 706 252520 certain paving works outside the tramway tracks for 
GRIFFITHS & Co., 35 and 37 Hamilton House street widenings along the route of the tramways. The 
(accepted) . : : A ; , By OOO total length of line affected is about 6% miles of single 
line. 
KING’S NORTON. Tramway works. Seat lene 
For making roads and paths at infirmary. Moran & Son. . . £45,962, 1 0 £7,899 10 @ 
TRENTHAM (accepted) . : ( ! £6735 10 Voi, > Muirhead. Co mies. - 43318 I 10° 8,304 © IT 
Fry Bros. : ; . AL,A3g Lory. 8,656 14 g 
White & Co, 5 . 41,751 16.0 4 7.23470. 
LLANDDANIEL. * Nuttall & Co. .\ A0;472IOGLS 6,530 9 9 
For erection of CM. chapel. Messrs. R. Davies & Son, National Electric Con- 
architects, Bangor. struction Co. . f » +30, 17osrR we 7,416 16 oF 
Evans & Pritchard . ‘ ; ; ; <Hso1 121050 Griffiths & Co. . ; 30,6301 S ane 6,898 7 2 
Hughes . : : : . . 6-7 355,0 20 Mowlem & Co.. : - 40,164" rang 6,229. 6 
Jones & Williams : ; : ; : ot FZOURO tO Blackwell & Co. é S36; R yn tee 6,772 136 
W. & O. Pritchard . : ; , : 5 O08 MOAO avi Ys | 3 4\2 30 ane as 8,560 8 4 
Evans. . 649 90 0 Underwood & Brother .. 30,6045 7am 6,142 19 II 
HuGHES, Newborough, Bodorgan (accepted ) be 15 FO Oa O Mancers . ; : . 34,3886 Le 6,235 130m 
Prytherch . . . . . . - 545.0 0 Hay & Co. ; : . 33,036 1am. 6,443 Gee 
Dick, Kerra Come. 2,43, STA0a eo 6,338 19 0 
LONDON. | Wimpey & Co. Ham- 
For the supply of steel underframes for the fifty tramcar mersmith (recommended ) 32,685 10 3 6,392 12 1m 
bodies which are being manufactured by the tramways . 
department for use on the London County Council For supply and delivery of about 136 tons of flat-bottomed 
tramways. rails and fastenings required for the Bow (first portion), 
Mountain & Gibson . : : : eee TORO Hammersmith (first portion) and Hackney tramways 
United.Electric Car Co. : ; ; PROOF Ot O car-sheds. 
De Berge & Co. . é : : ; 112,207 710, Bo Cammell, Laird & Co.. : ; j . 41,262 01 
Ditto, corrected ; ; : : O37 GTO lags Scott, [td ; 3 ee 20,135 Oe 
Turner. : bs : : : 22 The OeCO Steel, Peech & Tozer : : 3 j «1,134.5 TOs 
Heenan & Froude ‘ ; : : cy, L5O7RO nO Barrow Hzematite Steel Co... . oy?) Jt 1,084 Sa 
Hurst, Nelson & Co., Ltd. Motherwell Bolckow, Vaughan & Co.. . “> LOST 15 cage 
(recommended) . : , ? 5A KOT Resse Oa) teat ac ey Ns ‘Maclellan, Ltd. (recommen . 1,072 187 Gm 


LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRES 


For Joinery Work of all kinds, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, etc., Ex= 
terior or Interior Finish, Porch 
Columns, it is the Ideal Wood, 
For Conservatory and Greenhouse 
Construction its great durability — 
under almost intolerable alternate 
Telephone: }- wet and dry conditions, combined — 
No. 238 with its lightness, strength, and 
straightness of grain, makes it 
BRON s the best wood for these pur- 
poses. Free: Sample and other 
information mailed on request. 


« 


HstimatEes from quantities’ by. RETURN oF Post for buildings of any size. We hold an enormous ; 

assortment of Sanitary Appliances and Brasswork, and having a large staff of competent men, can quote ROBERT C. IRWIN, European A 
for work in any part of the world. Pear j 

Speciality.—Ornamental Lead Roof Work and Rain-water Pipes and Heads. Louisi ana Red Cy, Lisdafine’ Co.; 

—— > North-Western Hotel, Liverp 


Send for particulars of our Patent Water Heaters, &c. : nt 


WM. M; GLENDINNING, Hygienic Works, RATHGAR ROAD, BRIXTON, S.W. 


Retowone 327 Battersea. 


ERNEST MILN ER, 


Architectural Photographer, 


Expert in Photography connected with LIGHT AND AIR, RIGHT 
OF WAY, DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDARIES. &c. 


Thirty years’ experience. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford &' 


(Successors to 
CHAS.WATSON, F.B.8.A., & He 


Ventilating Engineers 


my Mount * Street, HALE 


‘* EXCELSIOR” EXHAUS' 
SYPHON VENTILATOR: 


Well made in strong ! 


Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public. Works for leading London oe throughout. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. ‘Proofs in few hours if required. Adept i ee bk 


All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 
80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, ‘S.W. 


peer 

Price Lists, Catalog 

Estimates, &c., forwat 
on application. 


As 


Tele. Address ‘ 
“Ventilator, Halifax. 


Tel. No.: 81 Y 


For’ Index of Advertisers, see page X. 


Regd. No. 321.634. 
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LONDON—continued, LONDON—continued, 
For supply of additional sub-station machinery, consisting 


For supply and delivery of special trackwork required for 
of one motor-generator. the construction of the new tramways from Hammer- 
Dick, Kerr & Co. . . 41,780 0 oO smith to Harlesden. 
British Westinghouse Aolertric and Manu- Allen & Co. . PAV IIS O00 
facturing Co. f ‘ : 1,733 0 o|' Hadfield’s Steel Foundry Co. ( -ecommended) 1,666 12 6 
Electric Construction Co. : ant OA be Gae oO Chief engineer’s estimate . ; ; ; 1,650 a ae: 
General Electric Co., Ltd. , Witton, Birming- 
ham (recommended) . . : F WD dei ssehel aot. Ho LOUGHBOROUGH. 
For alterations and additions to Markfield Church Elemen- 
For erection of a secondary school to accommodate 476 tary school. Messrs. BAarRowciiFF & ALLCock, archi- 
girls, Broomwood Road, Clapham. tects, Loughborough. 
Marsland & Sons : ; ¢ Pe ne Chapman : : ; : ’ é nese ome) 
Downs cP . : : 3 . 28,593 0 0 Moss : ; " : : , : 508 15 @ 
Lovatt ; ; ; R ‘ . 28,573 9 6 Shipman : A é ; : i wc FOSaras GO 
Appleby & Sone d , , . 28,560 0 0 Wileman ; F ; : : : 4005 1m O 
Holloway Bros. (London) . 28,077, 0 O Griffin Bros. . . . . . . - 493.100 
Carmichael , : 27,916 0 Oo Dobson . ‘ ‘ ; i ? : of AS Aan O 
Garrett & Son : ; 7° Oe Ou Corah & Son . : . : ‘ : 1) Ae CaaS 
J. & C. Bowyer . : ; ; 2 (27,685 Os" 6 Orton. : : : : . - 469 90 0 
Smith & Son ; 27,548 0 O Watson & Camm , ; f ; : whADOIrE Oy) 0 
Wallis & Sons 27,337. 0 +O Faulks. ; ; d ; - : ot AT Oe 
Wall . 2 27,030 17 0 Wesley . : Sh One O 
Whitehead & Ge: 26,900 0 Oo BARKER & Sons, Loughborough (accepted ) - -4AGHEOM.O 
Lawrance & Sons 26,875 0 O| For providing and laying about 3,300 superficial yards of 
Johnson & Co. . . . - 26,858 0 Oo 2-inch concrete flagging and 550 yards of blue brick 
Leng . . . . . . 26,855 0 oO paving, together with about 370 yards of splayed 
Smith & Sons 26,753 © O granite kerbing and channelling, &c. Mr. Arsert H. 
Waring White Building Co. 26,640 0 O WALKER, borough surveyor. 
Moss & Sons 26,573 10 3 Hawley & Son . ; : é : £11380 13 2 
J. & M. Patrick . . 26,193 0 Oo Faulks . ; f : , : ; 1,280 fe) 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd, Brixton (re e- Ellis & Sons : : : , ; 1,216 - O 
commended ) . . 25,919 09 9; ‘Trentham . , ; : : : SET ALO w Om 
_ Architect’s estimate . . . . . 27,038 0 O| Abell & Cammell 2 j RE EY sate ato 
; : : : Patent Victoria Stone Co., London : ster We bO7 as cee 
For erection of business premises at Borough High Street, Barker & Sons ¢ ; : L165 Om 0 
S.E.. Mr. V. Vacno.ini, architect, 33 Stirling Road, Palmer , : 5; } } é 1,142 3.0 
Clapham Rise, S.W. Croft Granite Co. ; . ; , » CR LZEeLOs es 
‘Shepherd & Co. . ; : é : 73);500-10: O Balle : : : : ; : SLITOL Ow -O 
- Downs. - q : : : ; et to5eO, O Gibbs Bros. . : : : : scat, OOS LLay O 
_ Parsons : : ‘ : a2 bo 7 O!.! O Cliffe Hill Granite Cas: ; 1,082 8 6 
Rice & Son (accepted) . : ; : ur ae he Be 0. O Moss & Sons, Loughborough (7 Deo 1049 18 4 


BATTISCOMBE & HARRIS. 


CARVED WOOD, FIBROUS PLASTER, AND CARTON-PIERRE DECORATIONS. 


CHIMNEY PIECES, CEILINGS. 


WALL PANELLING—ALL STYLES. MODELLING. 
47 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W. 


UIGHT & AIR, RIGHT OF WAY, pane | | *O 
DILAPIDATIONS , BOUNDRIES Ere GEO : DAVIS & C =f 
an RE . : 


LEGAL TECHNICAL & COMMERCIAL 


onemnceiang ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Memercrrraw rat 37, KING WILLIAM ST LONDON BRIDGE 
aaa UES NOE 7 cocsnc.3365 ant. ann MUSCOVY HOUSE.E.C. 


WILLESDEN PAPER ime 


irchitects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Markét. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue. 
Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


\ wire-wove translucent glazing material, an excellent SUBSTITUTE 


. ia ainda A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap and 
Sess; 2% non- eon unbreakable, flexible, and stan excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &c. 
extremes 0 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, | LONDON, N.W. — 


For Index of Adwertisers, see page xX. 


Sails 
tog 
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LOUGHBOROUGH—continued. SEAHAM. ;: 
For the construction of a steel and timber lifeboat house 


Honsup plying guddeying of about famines yaa ey and slipway. Mr. W. T. Douetass, consulting engineer, 


sanitary pipe sewer, &c. Mr. Arsert H. Waxker, 


borough surveyor 15 Victoria Street, London, S.W. ‘ 

Faulks : : : : : : . 4483 0 oO Wright : C : : F - £5,300 0 0 

Palmer .. : ; : ‘ : , 2443014 4 rae : Q : : ? : : : rea 0.8 

Thompson & Gamble. , ; j ieqTA: 64h Des ; : : ; : : - 4,074 0 0 
Hawley & Son ; ; : : ; WRU Lae Alnwick Foundry Co. . : ‘ : - 4,006 15 2 

Barker & Sons : : k ; AOA. 410 reve Co, : ; : . + 3441 0 0 

Moss & Son, Loughborough (accepted) .  . 402 17 3 atone : Piet : : 3,430 0 0 

Ball : 3 ; : : ; | 398 12. 6 Gradwell & Co. . ; : ‘ ‘ ; 93,402 7a 

CamppeLy & Hanpman, London (accepted) . 3,294 0 0 

NORWICH. 
For erection of Wensum View school. 

Hurn & Son, Norwich (accepted) 4 -49;790:20:'0 SOUTH MIMMS. \ 
For erection of police cottages. Mr. J. Drxon BUTLER, © 

PENARTH. F.R.I.B.A., surveyor to the Metropolitan Police. Quan- 


tities by Messrs. THurcoop, Son & CurpcEy, 8 Adelphi 


For street improvement works. Mr. E. J. Evans, surveyor. Perracarciand 
; : 


Mackay. & Davies °°.) 4” £762 119] \ Brightman » =), 
Evans . ; 5 : : : ‘ 2 3/00 [OREO Waterman 3 : : , ; - 1,740. Ome 
Ringham . . . . . . - 742 0 6 Godson & Sons . : : : : + 45743 Oye 
Hatherley & Co. . . : . : 2 7EL ale 2 Stapleton & Sons : 5 : ‘ -1,730 Gye 
Morgan... : . ; - 683 19 9] Newby Bros. : : 21,638 |. 
Collins & Co... . . ; ; - 65916 9] Pearson & Son. : f 1,619.17 24 
Wit.iams, Cardiff (accepted) . 5 ; 2 O43 203.80 Darvill . : : ; ; ; ; £1668. @Rmee 
Miskin & Sons. : : F : . 1,553... Oana 
RAMSGATE. Fairhead & Sons : , : 2 > 5555200 
For restoration to spire and tower of Christ Church. Mr. Willmott & Sons. ; : 5 ; OLS FL alee 
STANLEY H. Paczg, architect, Ramsgate. Bushell ; , : : : ; «ly 79 2 8 ee 
Dianwene : . : ? ; : .£720 0 Oo 
White . . j : ; ; ; 0795 JOO 
Hayward & Paramor . : ; : iP AO84e O10 SWINDON. 
Denne . nt ats 4 aie 030.0 0'! Por alterations and additions te. Maan arnsby Street. 
Browning ° re ako by Miia - 624 0 0 Messrs. BisHop & Fisuer, architects, Swindon. 
Martin . ; 5 A : 4 : -(( O183.30.080 Kilmister : j 3 f ; : £3536 Me 
GrummMant Bros. (accepted). ; ; se SAA Oso Ponting . ; i ; L i : 342) 2 oe 
Norman . : ; ; ; : i - 330%: 0 We 
SOUTHWICK. jLarrant5. é : if é ioe $396 3 Rome 
For extension of sewer in Cress Road and Church Lane.” Tydeman Bros. . : ‘ d 4 <5) 301 4 eae 
Woolgar Bros. : : : . ‘ . £286 19 Fo Colborne. ; : : : : ‘ . 285: Tale 
Bostet Bros., Brighton (accepted ) . , (273 30" 40 LEIGHFIELD, Swindon (accepted). : + 1284) Oe 
HICHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LTD 


WELLINGBOROUGH. f 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and al 
kinds of Builders and Contractors 

Ironwork. Me 
WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNES 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 4 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to é 
JOHN ROOKH. WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 


RR RE ER SE SS 
J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 
Consulting and Practical Scientist in _ 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “ JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, — 


By sending a current of Hot Air 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. - Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, ay he 
a Slow Combustion Swing) 
ret. i ey 
A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &e, 
*JINGO”’ Chimney Pots and 
“ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. _ 
Full particulars on application, — 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. : 


08, . 2 . 
ptandard™ Porcelain Enamel Ware is moderate in cost, beautiful] 
In its finish and extremely durable. Absolute freedom from 
cracks or crevices assures the maximum sanitary protection. A 
bathroom fitted with Standard” Ware greatly increases property 
; i value. 
Write for our elaborate booklet, ** MODERN BATHROOMS,” 


also for our special lavatory booklet, showing many new patterns. Ask 
for Booklet No. 6, sest free on application to Dept. F,, 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, £.C. 


The ine 


RITISH MOSAIC ART CO., 


LID. 


Telephone; 34 Emerald Street, [ 
11058 Central. London, W.C. Ad 


Workers in MARBLE MOSAIC, CERAMIC MOSAIC, 
GLASS MOSAIC, PARQUET and WOOD BLOCK. 


Terrazzo from 5/6 per square yard super, 7 


AAD Aiba ino aie dna AT 
For Index of Advertisers see page x: 
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TAVISTOCK. 


For reconstructing the drainage system at the Kelly College. 
Mr. Ws. Geo. Lang, engineer, Tavistock, 


» W.E. Shaddock . 
KERSLAKE, Tavistock (accepted) 
Engineer’s estimate 


1,478 II 
1,396 8 


1,441 0 


J. Shaddock . . 42,118 15 0 
Stephens tin ho aoe ee 
Pethick Bros. 1,644 0 O 
Minhinnick Bros. . 1,616 12 2 
Stanbury 1,506 10 6 
3 
5 
fe) 


TICKHILL. 

For erection of public library. 

Rawson & Sons, Tickhill (accepted) . £1,267 0 Oo 

TWICKENHAM. 
For erecting infectious diseases hospital. Mr. F. W. Pearce, 

surveyor, Twickenham. 

Messom & Sons, Twickenham (accepted) .£5,780 0 o 

WAKEFIELD. 


For pulling-down premises in Kirkgate and the erection of 
new hotel andthree shops. Mr. Arnotp S. NicHoLson, 
architect, Wakefield. 


Accepted tenders. 


Kitson & Sons, builder . A282 Tbe 
Squires, joiner Bae eo 
Gillott, plumber . 200m 0776 
Senior, plasterer. 126 19 oO 
Atkinson, slater . 5Un. 22 4 

id. Of9.0 


Turner & Sons, painter 


WALES. 
For a temporary school at Barry county school for the 
Glamorgan county education committee. D. PuGu- 
Jongs, F.S.L, county architect, Cardiff. Quantities by 
County Architects’ Department. 
Accepted tenders. 
_ Harrison & Co, superstructure, London 
Britton, substructure, Barry . 


390 0 O 
isu0 10 


WALES—continued, 


For alterations and additions to St. Athans Council school 
for the Glamorgan county education committee. D. 
Pucu-Jones, F.S.I., county architect, Cardiff. Quan- 
tities by the County Architects’ Department. 

Britton, Barry (accepted ) . £850 0 oO 


For the erection of a new Council school at Tongwynlais 
for the Glamorgan county education committee. D. 
Pucu-Jones, F.S.I., county architect, Cardiff. Quanti- 
ties by Architects’ Department. 

Swart, Llandaff North, near Cardiff (ac- 
cepted ) ; - $4,353 10 4 


For the erection of a new infants’ Council school at 
Gilfach-Fargoed for the Glamorgan county education 
committee. D. Pucu-Jones, F.S.L, county architect, 
Cardiff. Quantities by the Architects’ Department. 

Bonn, Beda Road, Cardiff (accepied ) $£2;8000°2 74 


For extensions, &c., to the Bargoed girls’ Council school for 
the Glamorgan County Council (education committee). 
D. Pucu-Jones, F.S.I., county architect, Cardiff. Quan- 
tities by the Architects’ Department. 
Wi.turams & Son, Bargoed, Glam. 
cepted ) : : : 


(ac- 
Pe Aah vos ge 


WILLAND. 
For erection of a dwelling-house at Willand. Mr. Wm 
Barrons, surveyor, Tiverton. 
Manning : 4840 0 oO 
R. Grater & Sons 777 AO 
Labdon & Sons 675 0 oO 
J. Grater & Son 669 0 oO 
Short & Son 64% 15 40 
Nicks Bros. ; 612 1O;0 
Sanders, Thorne & Co. . ; : : ARES Seer O 
Cuick & BraApBEER, Willand, Cullompton 
(accepted ) 566 0 oO 


MARPEDO WHITE JAPAN 


SLOW DRYING. 


Suitable for either exterior or interior High-Class Decorative Work, invaluable to Architects, Decorators, Ship and Yacht Builders, Railway Companies, 
When dry it presents a hard, brilliant and durable surface, which will not crack, 
On properly prepared surface one gallon of MARPEDO SLOW-DRYING WHITE JAPAN will cover about 80 square yards. It dries in about 12 hours, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers; 


JOHN H. FULLER & CO., LTD., minster mitts, READING. 


&c. itis easy to manipulate, and large areas can be covered evenly. 


London Agents— 


The Grooved Wall Paper Co., 
230 Pentonville Road, King’s Cross. 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE St EAST. 


_—_-F 


é. 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 
ip 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


Registeréd 
TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN.N 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, CE ec ea bea: 

Ra ADFORG! SHOUBAT, vite.” Bul 3 - and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
/ ic SARDHEY SG) BOR BANE e PORTLAND. 
f\ aw 
a HEAD BAT  oniy Of the Bary s_ LONDON DEPOTS: - 
| OFFICES ° Pat ate; G.wW.R ,WESTBOURNE PARK, | 

. L&SWR., NINE ELMS Sw. 
LIVERPOOL. UC ¢lu CMY 132 GROSVENOR. R2, PIMLICO. . 
for HARDENING, WATERPROOFING ; 


A ro ' TRAFFORD PARK 


MANCHESTER - $ 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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WIMBLEDON. TRADE NOTES. - = 
For the erection of a pair of semi-detached houses in | Mresps. Murray, Lorz & Co., of 102 Fenchurch Street, 
Durham Road, Raynes Park. Messrs. Berrrace & E.C., have been appointed by the Patrick Brass and Copper — 
SAVILLE, architects, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. Works (A. Low), Glasgow, their sole agents. for England © 
Payne . ; . - £1,424 15 ©] and the Continent, 2 
Gaze & Sons Spe Che oad Messrs. Ortzmann & Co., Ltp., have issued a catalogue 
Falvey . y : . , : * 11275 © ©) of “Presents for all Seasons” from their stock, showing 
ee Soe : . : 3 ; : ee : x furniture and decorative articles of an acceptable kind at 
bruton aes fe reduced prices. : 
Sullock & Sons ee oe Messrs. Rripotin write us that they are removing to 
Fox & Sons ; ee ° © | more commodious premises on January 1, and their address 
Batchelor hen ° ° | will be 3s Minories und Nos. 1 and 3 Haydon Street, E.C., 
Wood a Co. ee 4 e as and from that date. 
Spinner & Harris 1,138 W040 
Abate rie Ute NEW CATALOGUE. 
Allflatt. AWN Be War to Who) ; : : 
Cock jan TOORLO VO At the Christmas season thoughts of presents inevitably 
Suitth veeCo, 1,093 o o| arise. Some wish to receive them, others happily are pre- 
Wadese 1,090 0 0 pared to give them. _It is a difficult task apparently to — 
Pose 998 0 Oo select the gifts. Any liberal-minded gentleman or lady who 
Glanville 950 0 -0 wishes to givea token of goodwill to a young student of 
Baran’ 950 0 0 architecture or engineering should lose no time in obtaining 
roe ere 928 0 o| 2 copy of the latest catalogue of W. F. Stanlev & Co. 
Péesahie aa. 900 00 Every one of the instruments or _ appliances, however 
Tae 899 15 0 small, which is issued by the firm is remarkable for its — 
Deane ; 864° 6 I0 workmanship. That. does not, however, | affect its 
SHiall eos 872 o o| endurance, and a case of Stanley’s drawing instru- 
Crampton . 750 9 o| ments would enable the donor to be remembered for 
Marcnanr (accepted) 750 © o| Many a year. Indeed, a clever architect could lead a profit- 
able career with such ai equipment. But there are single | 
instruments which are also adapted for presents ; and, 
indeed, one’s memory might be kept green by offering one 
of the pocket compasses. We have so often referred to 
THE British Consul-General at Antwerp reports that | the variety of instruments for the office and the field pro- 
tenders are invited by the municipal authorities of that city | duced by W. F. Stanley & Co., it is unnecessary to 
for che construction of two groups of metal sheds on one of again treat of the subject. But we may add that new 
the new subsidiary docks at Antwerp. The estimated cost premises have been secured in High Holborn, in addition 
of the work is about 23,7362. Tenders, in sealed registered | to those which are well known to architects and engineers 
envelopes, should be delivered to le Bourgmestre, Hotel de | all over the world. It is also worth mentioning that 
Ville, Antwerp, not later than the 30th inst. A deposit of | Messrs. Stanley can now supply tracing paper, tracing 
35,000 francs (about 1,400/.) will be required to qualify 


cloths and detail paper of several varieties at moderate 
prices. 


E ; " 
is also easily applied for renova- 


Coatostone ting stonework and acts as a 


preservative, and to Cement Stucco fronts, giving the : 
appearance of new stone. No scaffolding required, } 
all work done off ladders. For further particulars _ 
apply— - 
‘| 
a] 


any tender. 
For Interior and = = 


Coatoston Exterior Decorations, 


(NEAL’S PATENT) applied to the face of Plaster, Cement, Wood, or || 
other surfaces, lined with mason’s joints and blocked out in courses, 
with indented lines, without cutting into the surface of the work. By 
this process cannot be detected from Natural Stone. 


Che Coatostone Decoration 


Co., 77 Mortimer Street, W. 


TUNSTALL’S = 


(GUARANTEED PURE TRINIDAD BITUMEN 


SHEETING AND DAMP COURSES, | 
Absolutely Impervious to Water, Dampness, and Moisture. Contains no Coal Tar, Coal Tar Pitch, or other Mineral Pitch. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World. 
$$ SEE SE ANT QACTUErS IN tne WOrid. 


Specified by all the principal Architects, Surveyors, and Engineers for Reservoirs, Filter Beds, Aqueducts, Lakes, Ponds, | 
Swimming Baths, &c., and all Damp Coursing Work. ; 


hil 
Contractors to'H.M. Government, War Department, Board of Works, and all the principal Corporations, Councils, and Local Boards. — 
Special Trade Discounts for quantities to Builders and Contractors. Samples, Prices, and References on application. 7. 


TUNSTALL & CO., Ltd., Leeds Bridge, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. Telephone 4120 (two lines), Telegrams: “ TUNSTALLS, LEEDS.” 


4 LiskT oF ART PLATES 
.PUBLISHED IN “THE ARCHITECT” 
WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO | 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, _ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


, BETHNAL GREEN MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 


CARDIFF EXCHANGE: THE ANNEXE. 


COTTAGE, BLEDLOW, BUCKs. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._SOUTHWARK: FOX’S SCREEN. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


A scHEME for the enlargement of the municipal electri- 
city works is to be laid before the Heywood Town Council 
in a few days. Enlargements are necessary because of the 
enormously increased demand for current for lighting and 
for tramway purposes. 

Tue Wednesbury Town Council have agreed that appli- 
cation be made to the Board of Trade for the revocation of 
a provisional order obtained by the Midland Electric Cor- 
poration for Power Distribution to supply electricity within 
the borough. 

Tue Arbroath Town Council have agreed by a majority 
to make an arrangement with Mr. George Balfour, London, 
or the company he represents, the undertakers of the electric 
lighting of the burgh, to light the High Street from Tower- 
nook to the Public Hall, Commerce Street, Millgate, and 
West Port as far as beyond the railway station, with arc 
lamps of 800 candle power, each at 12/ per annum, or 
1,000 candle-power lamps, each at 14/. per annum, to be 
switched off at eleven o’clock at night, and glow lights of 
50 candle power to be provided till daylight, or alternatively, 
2/, additional for each arc lamp to be kept burning till day- 
light,’ it being understood that all expenses for carbons, 
maintenance or otherwise, be paid by the company, the 
Council to have the option of using either the 800 or 1,000 
candle power lamps. The Council have agreed not to take 
up the question of lighting public buildings at present. 

Tue Washington Bureau of Manufacture states, on the 
authority of Mr. John C. Covert, the United States consul 
at Lyons, that a very important and far-reaching invention 
has been announced by which electrical power can be 
transmitted without the use of wires. It may be called an 
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extension of the wireless use of electricity, and it is still 
kept a secret, only one person in Lyons possessing a know- 
ledge of all the facts on the subject. He is a prominent 
broker who has financed the enterprise. He informed Mr. 
Covert that all the work in perfecting the invention was 
carried on in the country at the castle of a prominent 
manufacturer of Lyons, and that only two persons were 
permitted to know what was going on. Some two weeks 
ago the first experiments were tried, and a miniature street 
car was moved over a flat space by electricity communi- 
cated from a distance of several yards. The invention is 
being tried in Marseilles on a street car line, and applied 
to several different kinds of machinery. 


VARIETIES. 


On account of heavy outlay on water supplies and 
sewage works the Yeovil Town Council are unable at 
present to accept Mr. Carnegie’s offer of 2,500/. towards 
building a free library. 

Tue Royal Choral Society will give on January 1 at the 
Royal Albert Hall Handel’s “ Messiah” (with the original 
accompaniments). The conductor will be Sir F. Bridge 
and the organist Mr. H. L. Balfour. The band and chorus 
will number altogether 1,000 performers. 


Tue death occurred on Saturday at his residence in 
Sheffield of Mr. Fred Jeckells, one of the best known 
members of the painting and decorating trade in the north 
of England. Mr. Jeckells had been in failing health for 
some time. He was sixty-one years of age. 


Tue Admiralty have accepted the tender of Messrs. 
Relf & Son, of Plymouth, for the construction of an oil fuel 
depot at Turnchapel, on the eastern side of Plymouth Sound. 
The depot will provide storage for 30,000 tons of liquid fuel. 
The work will occupy about two years. 

Tue Bishop of Jarrow dedicated: a new large quarter 
chime clock, with two large dials painted and gilt and new 
bells, to the memory of the third Earl of Ravensworth, and 
presented by the widow, now the Countess of Mount- 


y = Foundry, 


Edgcumbe. The work has been carried out by Messrs. 


Che Avery Self-contained Gruck Weighbridge. 


Soho 
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Potts & Sons, Ltd., Leeds and Newcastle, who are also 
making an illuminated clock for Wallsend town hall, and 
another for the Mayor and Corporation of South Shields. 

Tue Prescot Guardians (Lancs) last week instructed 
their architect to submit an estimate of the cost of the 
proposed new buildings for male mental cases. At the 
next meeting a member will move that the previous 
resolution of the board giving their consent to the expendi- 
ture of 9,o0o/. for this purpose be rescinded, and that they 
be asked to substitute 10,0004. 

Tue December report of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners states that the membership is now 
70,259—-an increase of 2,361 as compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year, and of 3,322 as compared 
with February. If the new scheme of amalgamation with 
the Associated Society is carried, this total will be increased 
by over 6,000. The voting is to take place next month, and 
a special effort is to be made to get the necessary two-thirds 
of the membership to poll. 

THE quarry owners in the Carnarvon district have 
resolved upon further substantial reductions in their price 
lists of slates. These reductions will range from 5 per cent. 
to 1o per cent., and will represent a total reduction of about 
40 per cent. on the prices which ruled four years ago. It 
is believed that similar reductions will be made in respect 
of the Penrhyn, Dinorwic, and Portmadoc slates. 

THE water department of the Preston Corporation are 
confronted with a serious problem owing to a species of fine 
moss having found its way into the water mains and then 
into the service mains of houses in different parts of the 
towns. Whole streets are affected, and considerable incon- 
venience has been caused, the occupants having to carry 
water for drinking and cooking purposes from considerable 
distances. 

Tue National Association of Master House Painters and 
Decorators are to visit Birmingham next September fur the 
second time in their history. Since its former visit in 
1896 the Association, which was then in its infancy, has 
become a very powerful organisation. The forthcoming 
visit will be notable for an exhibition of decorative and 
applied art, for which purpose Bingley Hall has been taken. 
One of the features will be an historical exhibition of wall- 
papers of the last century. 


To prevent further inroads of the sea near Silloth, on 
the Cumberland side of Solway Firth, the local Council have 
decided to expend 4,o00/, in erecting protective walls. At 
one point the sea had made an inroad 160 yards long and 
10 yards wide, and there was imminent danger of further 
serious encroachment. It is hoped that the Cumberland 
County Council and other interested authorities will 
contribute. 

Tue Caledonian Railway Company are about to com- 
mence at Ferryhill, Aberdeen, the erection of new engine 
sheds, repairing shops, bothies for drivers and cleaners, 
stores, &c., which have to be completed by May 1 next. 
The buildings will cover an area of 230 feet in length 
by 200 feet in width. Messrs. Robert Bruce & Son, 
builders, Edinburgh, are the contractors for the works, 
which are to cost about 17,000/. 

THE scheme for the restoration of Bowden Kirk, N.B., 
is now practically complete. The church has been con- 
tinuously used for public worship for 800 years, and in the 
restoration the old lines will be faithfully followed, and as 
far as possible the old building will be left untouched. 
Internally there will be great alterations, but all will be 


done in accordance with the style and principles of the old — 


architecture. The work (which will cost 1,750/.) has been 
put in the hands of Mr. Macgregor Chalmers, architect, 
Glasgow. 

Tue Carnarvon Harbour Trust passed a resolution on 
Tuesday, the 3rd inst., in support of a petition by local 
slate merchants asking the Board of Trade to intervene 
with a view to obtaining a reduction of the new increased 
Australian tariff on slates, just raised from 15 per cent. 
to 25 per cent. ad valorem. The Harbour Trust have 
been informed by the Board of Trade that as the result 
of telegraphic communications the Australian Government 
had reduced the ad valorem duties on slates from this 
country to Australia from 25 per cent. to 20 per cent. This 
is not quite a return to the status quo ante, but it is a dis- 
tinct concession, and one that will be largely appreciated 
in Wales. 

Art the instance of the Medical Officer of Health, the 
Corporation of London is bringing to the notice of architects 
and builders the responsibility imposed upon them in con- 


nection with the conduct of building operations which are — 
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likely to involve any disturbance of human remains in the 
course of excavation. Except where a body is removed 
from one consecrated place of burial to another by faculty, 
it is not lawful, the Doctor points out, to remove any body, 
or the remains of any body, without licence. This prohibi- 
tion extends to any place of burial, and not merely to bury- 
ing grounds which have been closed. It has been held, for 
instance, to be an indictable misdemeanour to enter an 
unconsecrated burial ground, and, without authority, to dig 
up and carry away a corpse—“ and this even alth ough the 
person committing the act may have been actuated by 
motives of affection and respect to the dead, and of religious 
duty, and have conducted the removal decently.” 


It has been decided that St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, 
shall be the cathedral of the other new see which it is 
hoped to create in Warwickshire. Coventry and Lichfield 
in pre-Reformation times were seats of one bishopric, but 
the cathedral was burntin Henry VIII.’s reign. St. Michael’s 
is the second largest parish church in England. Being 
built by one generation (1373-95), it has a singular unity of 
its own. Its famous tower rises to a height of 303 feet, the 
highest of the three talk spires of Coventry. The interior 
length of the building is 293 feet and its breadth 127, 
but the lightness of its piers and the breadth of its aisles 
give it an appearance of much greater size. The chapels 
which once encumbered the interior are all swept away, 
leaving it perfectly clear with uninterrupted vistas. On 
its recent restoration 40,000/. was spent. 


Tue Liverpool City Council carried by a large majority 
an amendment of the fair wage clause in all Corporation 
contracts, the effect of which is to make the condition much 
more stringent. It was the complaint of trade unionists 
that the practice had developed of contractors paying trade 
‘union wages and observing trade union conditions merely 
upon the Corporation work thus obtained, while in all other 


work and for the rest of the year those conditions were | 


deliberately ignored. It was contended that this was unfair 
to those employers who observed the required conditions 
all round and not merely to enable them to secure a parti- 
cular contract. The amended fair wage clause therefore 


requires contractors to sign a declaration that they observe 
trade union conditions and pay trade union wages. 


| 2553 MOP 


BE ORTTIVE PLASTER WORKS 


Tue Sunderland Town Council last week adopted two 
schemes for providing work for the unemployed. The first 
was for a West End park costing 15,510/, of which labour 
would absorb 7,766/. The other was for a sea wall at 
Roker costing 5,500/., the fabour to cost 2,6232 The Local 
Government Board telegraphed that they would grant 
5,000/, to the park and 1,500/. to the sea wall. At the 
same meeting a long discussion took place on the report of 
the baths committee, who asked for sanction to borrow 
3,800/.,, which is excess expenditure on the building of the 
new bath at Hendon, for which the estimate was 11,000/. 
The work has been done by the borough engineer and his 
staff. A sub-committee who had investigated the matter 
reported that the work had been done satisfactorily, and 
that the town had got fair value for its money. Many 
members held, however, that private contractors would 
have done the work for the original estimate. In the end 
the report was adopted. 


In his annual report to the Glasgow Corporation, Mr. 
Thomas Nisbet, Master of Works, deals exhaustively with 
the work of his department during the past year. It states 
that the net capital expenditure for pavior work and repair 
of streets was 17,667/., or 3,617/. over the amount authorised. 
The increase was occasioned by experimental paving laid 
in Saracen Street and by the paving of various portions of 
roadways which had been widened, neither of which had 
been provided for inthe estimates. The estimated ordinary 
expenditure for the repair of streets, &c., was 86,204/, and 


| the estimated receipts 19,8457, making an estimated net 


charge against revenue of 66,359/. The actual expenditure 
amounted to 96,4712, and the actual receipts to 17,495/., or 
an actual net charge against revenue of 78,9767. Reference 
is made to the improvements effected in a large number of 
streets, and it is added that negotiations for many improve- 
ments are still pending. The following is the statement of 
notices received for openings to be made in the streets by 
Corporation departments, &c. :—Corporation Water Depart- 
ment, 1316; Corporation Gas Department, 475; Electric 
Lighting Department, 1201; Telephone Department, 45 ; 
Post Office Authorities, 141}; proprietors, under bonds, 
2,156/.— total, 5,334. 
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Tue Royal Commission on Canals and Waterways have 
recently obtained Treasury sanction for an inquiry into the 
probable cost of improving the canals and waterways con- 
necting the Midlands with the Thames and the Humber. 
Unless the results of this inquiry lead the Commission to 
reconsider their scheme, the investigation as to cost will 
not stop with these two routes, but will be extended to two 


more—namely, those connecting the Midlands with the, 


mouths of the Mersey and the Severn. Sir John Wolfe 
Barry and Partners have undertaken the investigation on 
behalf of the Commission. ‘The estimates as regards canals 
will be for two or three alternative gauges, of which the 
smallest will be a canal with locks capable of accommo- 
dating not only barges carrying 100 tons, but also multiples 
of smaller canal boats. 

In the Sheriff Court at Kilmarnock a joiner of Grange- 
mouth recently sued a restaurateur at Ardrossan for 41/7, 
the balance of the price of the joiner work of a tenement of 
houses in Grangemouth executed for the defender. The 
estimate for the work was 432/, and the cost was 473/. The 
defenders dispute the balance sued for on the ground that 
some of the woodwork was disconform to contract. Sheriff- 
Substitute Mackenzie allowed a proof as to the disconformity 
to contract of certain extra work performed by the pursuer. 
On Friday last the First Division recalled the judgment of 
the Sheriff-Substitute, and remitted to him to allow a 
proof, not on the question of disconformity of work to the 
contract, but on the question of whether the extra work was 
ordered by the defender’s architects. The court was satis- 
fied that the architect employed by the defender was put 
forward by the latter to represent him in the contract; that 
the architect, who was the proper judge of such matters, 
had expressed himself as satisfied with the work done and 
and had certified it; and that the only question was whether 
the architect had authorised the extra work in question. 
The Sheriff-Substitute was directed to dispose of the 
expenses of the appeal according to the result of the cause. 

A FEW months ago a bulge was noticed in the exterior 
face of the north wall of the vestibule and staircase of the 
ancient Guildhall of Norwich. It was found that, instead 
of the defect being local, a large portion of the wall was ina 
bad condition, and that the outer face had separated from 
the inner face, leaving a large cavity. The wall was shored 


from the outside and tied to the western wall internally. 
The floors and the roof were shored from the basement, and 
a commencement made of taking down the defective wall 
from the top, but although about three-quarters of the height 
of the defective wall has been taken down, no sound work 
has yet been found on which to rebuild. The city engineer 
is quite satisfied from an engineering point of view of the 
proper steps to be taken, yet, seeing the archzological 
interest of the building, he thought it would be advisable 
to consult some person thoroughly acquainted with dealing 
with repairs to heavy old buildings. Accordingly it was 
decided to call in Messrs. Thompson & Co., ecclesiastical 
builders, of Peterborough, and one of the specialist members 
of that firm will make an inspection. The whole wall has 
been found to have a decided tremor at the passage of every 
tramcar. The mortar, as far as the work has been pulled 
down, has crumbled to pieces, and most of the flintwork 
can be removed without difficulty with bare hands. 


COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, DUBLIN. 


In reply to a letter from Mr. William Field, M.P., in 
reference to the new College of Science for Ireland, the 
Secretary to the Commissioners of Public Works states 
that the statement that 40,000/. out of a contract for 110,000/. 
will be spent on Portland stone is a grotesque misrepre- 
sentation, if it means expended on Portland stone as 
delivered in Dublin, and a gross exaggeration even if it 
means expended.on the material worked and fixed in its 
position in the building. The total sum to be paid for 
Portland stone, including material, delivery, working and 
fixing is very considerably less than 40,000/.,, and that of 
that reduced sum probably not one-third is attributable to 
the cost of material and delivery in Dublin, the remaining 
two-thirds being for work to be done in Dublin. The Board 
are satisfied that Portland stone is suitable to Dublin 
atmospheric conditions, and trust there will be an end to 
the controversy regarding the merits of that 'material and 
Mountcharles stone. Mr. Field, in reply, states that even if 
Portland stone were suitable, there is no need to import 
material when there is such an abundance of native stone 
to choose from, and says he will later on ventilate the 
grievance in Parliament. 
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PROPERTY IN FEUDAL TIMES. 


A LECTURE was delivered by Mr. G. J. Johnson in Birming- 
ham on “ The Statute of Uses a.p. 1535 : its Causes and Con- 
sequences.” He said the old form of transferring land was 
very different from that in use at the present day. In the 
old days people thought little about title, the reason being 
that the possessor of the land only held it for his life, and 
he could net dispose of it without the consent of his lord. 
What they thought of first, last and before everything 
else was possession. And the possession of freehold land 
was technically known as seisin. One would have thought 
that the importance of seisin had been effectually done 
away with by the Real Property Act of 1845, but last April 
a case occurred which, by reason of the judgment of 
the late Mr. Justice Kekewich, was likely to raise a 
storm in a teacup. According to the old practice pub- 
licity was required. If aman wanted to obtain possession 
what did he do? He and the purchaser walked to the 
land to be conveyed, and in the presence of neighbours 
the possession was solemnly delivered from one to the 
other. The lawin the old days was dead against the secret 
practice which had obtained since the Statute of Uses. 
They wanted to know who was the man in possession, and 
he was required to be a man who could render feudal 
service. If he could not fight he had to pay. Indeed the 
old feudal system could be described as a territorial force. 
It brought in its train unbearable burdens on every feudal 
tenant, and at last relief was sought by severing the bene- 
ficial interest from the legal interest, and vestiny the beneficial 
interest in a body of trustees in trust for the legal owner 
or his heirs. This idea received the cordial approval of the 
ecclesiastic, but met with the bitter antipathy of the barons, 
whilst the common lawyers who were accustomed to deal 
with the seisin of land could not stand the new-fangled 
notion at all. It was a metaphysical proposition; it was 
beyond something which could be seen or felt. Being free 
from feudalistic restrictions it could be moulded in 
any direction. The evil results of the divided interest 
were set out at length in the preamble to the Statute 
of Uses by which the seisin was converted to the use. It 
transferred what was now called the legal estate from the 
man who held the common Jaw ownership to the man who 
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was to have the beneficial interests. And no use could be 
declared after the first use, and then there came the difficulty 
as to what source the seisin to serve any subsequent shifting 
use came from, seeing that the first use had been executed 
and therefore exhausted. To overcome this they set upa 
little doctrine known as “‘Scintilla juris,” which meant that 
there was a spark remaining behind which could be called 
into effect by another use being substituted for the first. 
This “scintilla” kept cropping up now and then, and was 
the subject of much debate, but the ‘“ Act to Amend the 
Property Act of 1860” quite settled it for ever. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Johnson urged the imperative necessity for 
legislation to render unnecessary reference to the piecemeal 
alterations of the last 400 years, and really to simplify the 
law of real property. 


AQUEOUS SUBSOIL OF LONDON. 
A PAPER on. “The Buried Rivers of London” was 
read by Mr. J. George Head before a meeting of the 
Aucticneers’ Institute of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 
London builders, he said, have frequently to carry their 
foundations down, either on piers built with hydraulic 
cement or on wooden piles treated with some damp- 
resisting preparation, through the saturated stratum until a 
firm basis is found. Examples are known where founda- 
tions have been carried down as far as 80 feet below the 
surface before a satisfactory base could be obtained. They 
might be able to see why water should be so plentiful if 
they considered for a moment the geological formation of 
the London district; it lay in a shallow, trough-like 
depression of the great chalk formation, which came to the 
surface at Rickmansworth on the north and Purley on the 
south. In this trough they had, resting on the chalk, a 
porous stratum called the London tertiaries, consisting 
of mixed sands, clays and pebbles; over this there 
was a dense bed of the London clay. This clay 
extended from Rickmansworth as far south as Mitcham, 
and varied in thickness from 400. feet downwards; at 
Kentish Town it was 236 feet, at Oxford Street 64 feet and 
at Mitcham it thinned out to nothing. On-the top of all 
this they had a bed of sandy gravel extending on both 
sides of the Thames to a total width of about five miles. 
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North and south of this sandy strip rose the clay hills, which 
on the northern side were capped with Bagshot sand. There 
were also patches of gravel, sand and boulder clay scattered 
all over the clay area. The lines of junction of the different 
rocks would facilitate the percolation and accumulation of 
water underground and the formation of shallow springs, 
which would feed the various streams. It would also be seen 
from the trough-like shape of the basin that much of the 
chalk lay higher than the superincumbent clay and sand, so 
that the water which was so abundant in the chalk would 
tend to rise round the edges of the clay or wherever it could 
effect a passage to the open air. That this was so was evident 
from the chalybeate and saline nature of the springs, indi- 
cating a deep and distant origin. The drainage of London had, 
of course, greatly lessened the quantity of these springs, and 
as far as external evidences went had altogether removed 
nearly all of them, a few only remaining, such as the 
spring in Well Walk, Hampstead, which still ran and in 
which the chalybeate taste was markedly discernible. The 
Roman Bath in Strand Lane still delivered 7,000 gallons 
daily. The horse trough in Cornhill was a familiar object, 
and was supplied by a spring which was described by an 
inscription on the trough. Doubtless there were others, 
but the majority had vanished. The watercourses were 
filled up and built over, the soakage which supplied the 
surface streams had been diminished by the drainage 
system, and where streams were fed by deep springs they 
had been enclosed in sewers specially constructed—the 
Ranelagh sewer for the Westbourne, the King’s Scholars 
Pond sewer for the Tybourn, and the Fleet for the Hole- 
bourn. But though they might imprison the main stream of 
a river in a sewer, they could not doso with its innumerable 
tributary rivulets. The brook in its course would be joined 
by many springs and rivulets which could not enter the 
closed sewer, and these, if they still ran, must be finding 
their way underground, and probably along the original 
course of the stream. Doubtless numerous instances would 
occur to many surveyors of the abundant presence of water 
under buildings, and it would be most interesting to note 
whether the situation was near the old channel of one or 
other of the London streams. He thought that in most 
instances this would be found to be the case—indicating 
that, in addition to the main streams flowing along the 
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sewers, there were trickling rivulets of pure water buried 
deep under our feet, creeping along the old channels, to 
which they clung with quiet persistence. They were the 
ghosts of the rivers that once beautified the environs of 
London town, and in the words of the old _ historian, 
‘whose sweet, wholesome and clear waters flowed rippling 
over the bright stones.” 


PRODUCTION AND PREVENTION OF SMOKE. 


A LECTURE was given by Mr. J. W. Graham, principal of 
Dalton Hall in the University of Manchester, before the 
members of the Birmingham Ruskin Society, on “ Smoke: 
its Production and Prevention.” Describing the smoky 
condition of English cities, Mr. Graham observed that the 
present condition of our towns represented a state of 
transition. He could not believe that the industrial 
districts of England would, or could be, always as they 
are. Jhe work of the twentieth century must be to adjust 
the needs of the works to the needs of the workers. We 
choked and coughed and slipped about under the constant 
irritation of our city atmospheres, and some of us took to 
drink in consequence. We knocked up against the smoke 
question in almost every effort made for the people’s good, 
temperance included. Unfortunately, our climate was such 
that smoke was not only an evil in itself, but an evil 
because of the fog which it caused. 

Speaking of the effect of smoke on climate, Mr. Graham 
said he felt that we should never have again in England the 
kind of weather there was half a century ago. Ruskin 
seriously believed that the weather of England had changed 
for the worse during his lifetime. He declared that a 
change began to come over the weather of England about 
1871, and it was a curious fact that that was the first 
year for which we had a record of our coal consump- 
tion. We now burned twice as much coal as we did then. 
France and Germany had become almost entirely industrial. 
Switzerland was completely industrial.- So that the effect 
of smoke on climate was a European phenomenon. He 
believed we were entirely altering the face of the sky. 
There was in the atmosphere an accumulation of carbon 
which seriously affected the whole of our weather. The 
solution of the smoke difficulty, he thought, would be found 
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in the direction of the use of gas, which was by far the most 
economical way of making power. The substitution of gas- 
engines for steam producers would reduce our coal bill for 
obtaining power by one-fifth. People all over England 
were no doubt well alive to this fact, and a change was 
going on. He had no doubt that before a generation was 
over the use of improved gas-engines would come more 
and more into vogue. It was well to make this change on 
another ground. The public did not realise how relatively 
near we were to the exhaustion of our coal supply. From 
calculations given in the appendix to the report of a Royal 
Commission, it appeared that if we estimated that the 
population would go on increasing with the corresponding 
decrement that had been observed since 1870, the coal beds 
we know of would be exhausted in 209 years from the 
present time. We had at present 100,000 million tons of 
coal, and there were 40,000 million tons supposed to 
be in the unproved coalfields which probably existed. 
These additional coalfields would keep us going for 
about another eighty years. It was certain that long 
before the coal was nearly exhausted a great rise in price 
would take place. Coal famines were becoming more and 
more frequent, and the return to normal prices after these 
famines became less and less strong. Prices would rise 
until they were checked by the importation of coal. Before 
the present century was over we would be in the midst of a 
severe coal famine, and as regards price England would be 
in the position of a country which had to import its coal 
from abroad. That was a very serious thing for our manu- 
factures and even our Empire. London would get a living 
by hotel-keeping and as the resort of fashion, and Birming- 
ham would become a place of interest for its old town halls 
and picture galleries. If there was nothing to take the 
place of coal—and a Royal Commission said there was 
nothing in sight to take its place—our Empire and our navy 
would be destroyed. In the face of such a situation the 
necessity for economy in coal consumption was paramount. 
But we went on wasting our coal, so that on the average 
only one hundredweight out of every ton was turned into 
effective heat. Ten horse-power worth of gas was wasted 
for every ton of pig-iron made. A great part of this waste 
could be saved by the use of gas for power purposes. There 
was no doubt also that domestic smoke could very largely 


be obviated by the use of gas. The domestic smoke ques- 
tion was the worst partof the problem. The thorough cure 
for the evil was the gas stove; but he hoped that before 
long we should be able to point to. coalite as a solution of 
the fuel difficulty. . Coalite was a perfect cure for smoke, 
and if it or any of its rivals could be sold at a reasonable 
price a solution of the domestic smoke question would be 
obtained. In the meantime our domestic grates should be 
reasonable ones. They should be constructed on the prin- 
ciples carried out by Dr. Teale, of Leeds. The grates should 
be firebrick fireplaces, with open slanting cheeks and 
a back sloping forward over the fire. The direction of the 
draught should be over and not through the fire. The man 
who used more gas than his neighbour was a public 
benefactor, because he produced less smoke. Therefore 
gas should not be sold at a profit by municipalities, and in 
the coal districts should not cost the consumer more than 
Is. 6d. or 2s. per 1,000 cubic feet. As to manufacturing 
smoke, owing to the mechanical stokers available, there was 
no need for it anywhere. Mr. Graham added that for the 
purposes of smoke prevention an amendment of the Public 
Health Act was needed, and the business of smoke preven- 
tion should be taken out of the hands of: local authorities. 
With the appointment of central inspectors, egged on by 
the Local Government Board, who should have increased 
powers, we should probably get the Act carried out. At 
present it was a dead letter, except in London and seven 
provincial towns. 


LUSTRED POTTERY. 


AN address on the methods of true lustred pottery decoration 
was given last week before the Northern Art Workers’ 
Guild in the Manchester Municipal School of Art by Mr. 
William Burton, the director of the Pilkington pottery at 
Clifton Junction and the historian of porcelain. For some 
years past, Mr. Burton said, according to the Manchester 
Guardian, we have been doing something to carry forward 
the old processes of lustred pottery. In so doing we had 
learned many things about the methods of the old potters 
who used that form of decoration centuries ago. We had 
learned what they did and why they did it, and how they 
got the effects, beautiful, subtle and strong, and very dif- 
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ferent from many of the things that have been used since. 
Lustred pottery possessed one prominent feature in 
common, and that was a shining metallic quality of 
surface which marked it off from every other kind of 
pottery decoration, though this quality was more or 
less manifest in all the decorations of this class: pro- 
duced during the last thousand years. The so-called copper 
and silver lustres of English pottery were introduced a little 
more than a century ago. Here the metallic quality was 
developed to the utmost, for pottery covered all over with 
such lustres as these recalled at once the characteristic 
appearance of vessels shaped in metal. There could be no 
doubt that the English potters of the: late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century thought they had discovered a 
delightfully simple method of making their pottery look 
like metal and resembling vessels made in gold or silver. 
They endeavoured to imitate the popular Sheffield silver 
plate of that day. Unconsciously, they seemed: to have 
been following the example of the first inventors of the 
lustre decoration, for there was no doubt that the potters of 
Egypt, Syria and Persia, who made the first “ lustres,” also 
hailed their invention as a brilliant discovery that enabled 
them to make pottery like gold. 

It was interesting to recall how soon the newly dis- 
covered metal platinum was brought into use for lustred 
pottery. Just as it was found that gold-chloride solution 
would furnish a coat of shining gold, one of the first indus- 


trial uses of platinum was its application in: a: similar way. 


to produce a shining deposit of platinum on crockery, which 
was known by the common name of silver lustre because 
of its resemblance to that metal in appearance. Wedgwood 
was one of the potters who made extensive use of these 
gold and silver lustres. If we examine examples of the 
fine lustres of the Persian, Spanish or Italian potters we 
should find that the decoration, however strong and metallic 
it might be in certain lights, was softened and beautified by 
a wonderful play of iridescent colour, so- that it assumed 
something of the changing quality of the inside of a pearl 
shell. ~ 

The only form of pottery decoration which ought to be 
called lustre was that which exhibited besides the metallic 
sheen this play of iridescent colour, and. in Mr. Burton’s 
opinion it would be better if our so-called English lustres 
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made with a basis of gold or platinum were described as 
“plated” or “ metallised” pottery, so-as to avoid the con. 
fusion of treating these not very artistic products as if they 
belonged to the same category as the splendid lustres of 
old time. Mr. Burton described the process of true lustre, 
and said that after it had reached a high pitch of excellence 
in Spain and in Italy it fell into almost complete disuse in 
Europe, and had only been revived since about 1860. - 
Where the method was originally invented was by no 
means certain. He could only say that it was probably 
invented by Egyptian, Syrian or Persian potters. working 
for the Arabs, and that’ it was extensively adopted by the 
Spanish potters, and especially by the Moorish potters of 
the south and east of the Peninsula, and afterwards con- 
veyed to Italy. | 

Certain interesting effects, Mr. Burton said, had been 
brought to light in their works at Clifton Junction, Man- 
chester. A great deal had been said as to certain glazes 
being much better for the lustreing process than others. 
They had found it possible to produce excellent lustres on 
glazes of every type—leadless glazes, lead glazes and glazes 
with or without oxide of tin. The value of the lustre 
process depended entirely on the artistic use of it. Having 
reduced the scientific and mechanical sides of the process - 
to something like order and method, they endeavoured to 
produce a new English pottery as artistic and beautiful as 
that of the Middle Ages. To this end they had gathered 
together a school of young English artists, all of whom had 
had some training in various art schools of the country 
under the control of the Board- of Education. Every 
piece of lustre pottery they produced was unique, for 
either the designs were original conceptions or adapta- 
tions of the painters themselves. In cases where they had 
been fortunate enough to obtain designs from distinguished 
decorative artists like Mr. Walter Crane no two pieces were 
reproduced in the same way. 

Some excellent examples of the work done at the 
Clifton Junction Pottery were on view in a case at the 
School of Art. Some pieces of lustre ware from the Victoria’ 
and Albert Museum were also lent to Mr. Burton by the’ 
Board of Education, while the lecturer showed a collection 
of pieces by Clement Massier, Jerome Massier, Cantegalli,' 
De Morgan and others. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL AD VISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. <All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperiai Buila- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


~ | Correspondents are requested to make their communications 


as brief as possible. The space we can devote. to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is. par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


RapcLiFFE.—Feb. 3.—The Radcliffe Urban District 
Council invite architects practising in Lancashire to submit 
desigus and estimates for Council offices. Premiums of 
75/., 50d. and 25/. offered for designs placed second, third 
and fourth. Mr. G. H. Willoughby will act as assessor. 
Mr. S. Mills, clerk, Council Offices, Radcliffe, Manchester. 

RocupaLe.—Feb. 1.—The Corporation invite designs for 
branch baths to cost not more than 7,500/. Premiums of 


Rochdale. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AupLry.—Dec. 31.—For proposed Council schools at 
Talke and Butt Lane, in the parish of Audley, near New- 
castle, Staffs, for 300 and 400 children respectively. 
Deposit 1/. 1s. Mr. Graham Balfour, director of education, 
County Education Offices, Stafford. 

BanHam.—Jan. 10.—For alterations and additions at the 
Banham school, Norfolk. Deposit ros) Mr. E. J. Tench, 
architect, Royal Insurance Buildings, Upper King Street, 
Norwich. 

BecKENHAM.—Jan. 6.—For extension of the destructor 
house at the electric light works, Church Fields Road. 
Mr. John A. Angell, surveyor, The Beckenham Urban 
District Council, Kent. 


Birston.—Jan. 18.—For erection of new schocls at Bull- 
holes, Bilston, consisting of boys’, girls’, infants’, and senior 
boys’ and girls’ departments, for 1,350 children, with out- 
offices and boundary walling. Deposit 1/. 1s. Messrs. 
Bailey & McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Wallsall. 

BrrMincHamM.—Jan. 21.—For erection of a Council school 


in Leigh Road, Washwoode Heath. Deposit 2/. Finance 
Office of Education Department, Edmund Street, Bir- 
mingham. 
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BLAYDON AND CHESTER-LE-STREET.— Jan. 7.—The Durham EciincHam. — Jan. 6.— For erection of a villa at 
County Council invite sole tenders for new council schools Eglingham, near Alnwick. Mr. M. Temple Wilson, archi- 
at Blaydon and Chester-lé-Street. ‘Plans, specifications and | tect and surveyor, Alnwick. 
general conditions of contract can be seen and bills of FoLKEstonE.—Jan. 1.—For erection of elementary school 
quantities obtained as follows: (1) for Blaydon school—at | in Chart Road. Deposit 17. 1s. Mr. F. Newman, architect 
the office of Mr JN g Wp Sei Wien ae and surveyor, 4 Bouverie Street, Folkestone. 
on tyne, (2) Jor Chester le ttect asc 0olseaauilleouce FuLMER.—Jan. 1.—For erection of elementary school at 
Mr. W. H. Knowles, 25 Collingwood Street, Newcastle-on- Fulmer, Bie to accommodate about eee children. 


Tyne. , Mr. W. C. G. Watkins, secretary, Education Office, Ayles-. 
BripGNoRTH.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a secondary bury. ; 


scl 3ridgnorth, Salop, to accommodate 200 pupils. ; : 
eee ‘ Ps eeu eee GooLte.—Jan. 8.—For erection of a school with care- 


it 17, 1s. after December 12. Messrs. Pritchard & : : : 
Depo ~ | taker’s house. Deposit 17. 1s. Mr. W. T. Silvester, clerk 


Pritchard, architects, Kidderminster. ; Is. 
oe ‘ ¢ to the Governors, 10 Victoria Street, Goole. 
Bris_Ey.— Dec. 28.—For improvement and enlargement 


of Brisley Church of England schools, East Dereham. TEL 1 : 70 
Rev. W. H. Lowe, Brisley Rectory, East Dereham. for the West Riding education committee :—(1) Additions: 


Castierorp.—Dec. 31.—For whole or part tenders in | and alterations to the Council school, Great Driffield ; 


erection of a dual secondary school at Castleford, Yorks, | (2) additions and alterations to the Council School, Wold 


: ies Wa ee 6 South Parade, | Newton ; (3) enclosing and forming playground at the 
Deposit 14 Mr. W. 5. Braithwaite, architect, eae se Council school, Withernwick. The Building Surveyor, 


Leeds. u 
; | County Hall, Beverley. 
CockFiELD.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a temperance G aie a _F ti ¢ bli 
institute. Mr. James Howe, Cockfield, S.O., co. Durham. REAT HIARWOOD.-~ Jan. "7. HOt) Crection aaa gauge 
: 2 elementary school and technical instruction block at Great 
Coventry.— Jan. 1.—For work required to be exccuted | Harwood, near Blackburn, to accommodate 900 scholars. 
and materials supplied in erection of corn exchange Deposit 2/. Mr. Henry Littler, county architect, 16 Ribbles_ 
and shops, Smithford Street. Deposit 1/ 1s. Mr. J. E. | gale Place, Preston. 
Swindlehurst, city engineer and surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, ae ao 
GREETLAND.—Jan. 8.—For mason (labour only), joiner,. 


Coven a: ‘ plumber, slater and plasterer’s work in erection of fifteen 
Devonport.—Dec. 31.—For erection of laundry at the through houses off Clay House Lane, Greetland, Halifax: 
workhouse. Messrs. Thornely & Rooke, architects, 29 St. | Mescrs. Richard Horsfall & Son, architects and surveyors, 
Aubyn Street, Devonport, or 11 The Crescent, Plymouth. 22a Commercial Street, Halifax. 
_ Dover.—Dec. 30.—For carrylug-out structural altera- Grimssy.—Jan. 3.—For erection of a public convenience 
tions to the St. Martin’s Council schools in Markland Road, in Riby Square behind Messrs. Waby & Cé.’s premises. 
Maxton. Deposit 1/. is. Mr. W. C Hawke, A.M.LC.E., Separate tenders for the sanitary fittings and appliances. 
borough engineer, Maison Dieu House, Biggin Street, Deposit 1/7. 1s. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, A.M.I.C.E., borough 
Dover. engineer and surveyor, Town Hall:Square, Grimstyi-2 = * 


EARLSHEATON.—Jan. 13.—For ulling-down and _ re- aot : 
Je S i = Grimspy.—Jan. 3.—For erection of a head post office. 


erecting retaining and other walls, flagging footways, kerb- : ; y 
ing, channelling and draining of High Road, Earlsheaton, | Deposit 14 1s. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate. 


Great DrirFieLp, &c.—Jan. 3.—For the following works, 


Yorks, for the tramway route. Deposit 1/. 1s. before | Hastincs.—Jan. 2.—For erection of a covered way-at. 
Dec. 31. Mr. J. H. Ward, surveyor, the District Council | the workhouse, Frederick Road. Messrs. A. W. Jeffery & 
Offices, Earlsheaton. Son, architects, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


THE WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS LTD. 
*““Relie£r Decorations. 


ANAGLYPTA & LINCRUSTA-WALTON, ‘| LIGNOMUR 
SALAMANDER |CAMEOID & CORDELOVA 
London Show Rooms: London Show Rooms: Works: Old Ford Road, Bow, E, 


71 Southampton Row, W.C. 
Works Tel. No. : 155 Darwen. 


London Tel. No. : 2731 Gerrard. 
F (ey Anaglypta, London.” London Tel. No.::.8769 Gerrard. 


\“ Anaglypta, Darwen.”’ Telegrams: ‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London.’’ 
SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATIONS and FULL PARTICULARS can be obtained on application to the respective Branches of The Wall: Paper Manufacturers Ltd., as above, 


RECONSTRUCTED STONE. 


By our process any kind of stone can be reconstructed from the stone dust of that stone. RECONSTRUCTED STONE can be caryed or mantle 
factured direct, complete with mouldings and enrichments with undercut relief, in any thickness from 3 in. at less than one-third the cost of stone. 
Full Particulars from Sole Manufacturers: 


W. 6, CROTCH & SON, sc: von? NORWICH, 
FALDO’S ASPHALTE. 


We are Manufacturers of and Contractors in Seyssel, Limmer, Vorwohle, Brunswick, Sicilian, 
British, and Acid-Resisting Asphaltes, and SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES for Great Britain and 
North America of the SEYSSEL Mines of Bourbonges, Lovagny, Bassinde, Seyssel. 


THOS. FALDO & CO., Ltd. Office: Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. Works: Rotherhithe. ome CERRABDS 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-1/ Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


1 Newman Street, W. 4 
; London Tel. No. :; 422 East. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Lignomur, London.’ 


Telegrams 
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fFUPPLEMENT 


Hutt.—Jan. 8.—For erecting shops and offices in 
‘Victoria Square. Mr. W. Bell, architect, North Eastern 
_. Railway, Yorks. 


_ IRELAND.—Dec. 30.—For ‘erection of a 
«= Kilkenny. — Deposit 2/. 2s. 
‘62 Dame Street, Dublin. 


* TRELAND.—Dec. 30.—For construction and erection ofva 
‘galvanised corrugated iron shed, 50 feet by 18 feet, two 
storeys high, with ’steel framing and steel roof principals, at 
‘their Cookstown station, for the Great Northern Railway 
Company (Ireland). Payment tos. Mr. W. H. Mills, 
engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin, or at 
the office of the district engineer, Belfast. 


Public library at 
Messrs. E. S. Lowrey & Son, 


IRELAND.—Jan. 6.—For erection of the following build- 
ings, for the Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) :— 


‘Three four-roomed cottages, in masonry, at Fintona station ey 


one four-roomed cottage, in masonry, at Ballyward station. 
Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street Terminus, 
“Dublin. 


LANCASTER.5~Dec. 30.—For various works (whole or 
-separate) required’in erection‘ of* Y-M.C.A. building, China 
“Street. Mr. Spencer E. Barrow, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Liverpool Bank Chambers, Lancaster. 


Lreps.—For the whole or any of the several trades in | 


connection with the erection of a pair of semi-detached 
villas in Sandhill Lane, Moortown. Mr. .G.-W. Atkinson, 
architect, 1 Mark Lane, Leeds. 


Lonpon.—Jan. 8.—For erection of coal store at the 
Brook fever hospital, Shooter’s Hill, 
‘Deposit 17. Mr. W. T. Hatch, engineer-in-chief, Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, Embankment, London, E.C. 


Lonpon.—Several contracts are still open for decorative 
plasterwork at the Franco-British Exhibition. Contractor 
of Works Office, Exhibition Grounds, Wood Lane, Shep- 
herd’s Bush, W. 


" * NEwsBURN-oN-TynE:—Jan.- 14.—For erecting a Council 
school to accommodate 480 scholars. Deposit 2l. 2s. Mr. 
C. Williams, secretary to the education committee, Pearl 


Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Woolwich, S.E. | 


ScotLanp.—Dec. 31.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plaster, plumber and painterworks of addition to United 
Free Church, Burghead. Messrs. Wilson & Walkér, archi- 
tects, Aberdeen. 

SoutH Banx.—Jan. 7.—Separate tenders only are in- 
vited for erection of proposed Unionist club premises. 
Mr. Fred Walshaw, architect, 59 Lorne Terrace, South 
Bank, S.O., Yorks. 

Soutu Etmsatr.—For erection of branch grocery stores 
at South Elmsall, near Doncaster. Messrs. Garside & 
Pennington, architects, Pontefract and Castleford. 

Wa tes.—Jan. 9.—For erection of Council school build- 
ings at Fishguard, Pembrokeshire. Deposit 1/7 1s. Mr. 
D. Edward-Thomas, architect, 17 Victoria Place, Haverford- 
west. 

Wates.—Jan. 18.—For excavator and mason’s work 
required in the erection of stone: and ferro-concrete bridge 
near Talley, Llandilo, Carmarthenshire. Mr. Charles H. 
Mounsey, county surveyor, County Offices, Carmarthen. 

WaKEFIELD.— Jan. 8.—For the enlargement of Wakefield 
Post office. Deposit 17 1s. Secretary,.H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


TENDERS. 


ACTON. 


For the erection of additions to Central Council school, 
Acton, for the education committee of the Acton 
Urban District Council. Messrs. E. C. P. & H. Monson, 
architects to the committee, 182 High Street, Acton, 
and 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. Quantities 
by Mr. F. T. W. Miter, 8 Dartmouth Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

Barrett, Smith & Co. . 


. £2,803 0 o 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . «0. 2,052 ro. oO 
Bissley , ‘ 2,520 0 oO 
Mason & Cooper . : . F a, 2,460,,.0.1°0 
Gibson : ' : : ; ; Peery, bee) de 
Smith & Co. 2,200 O15O 


- ELECTRIC 


~ 


FLoorING BLocks 


Stocked in all sizes. 


\ \ \ y Yj Y 
\ S Yy Z Yj 
» <7 Wy 
SN S UY 
S Ue Yi 


_————* 


FINEST ‘‘HYDRO” MADE. 


OTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
— MOTHER WELL.— 


CATALOGUES FREE. ’ 
Flooring 


MAKER OF HIGH-CLASS Be 


London Road, CARLISLE. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof, 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
' Works—_BRIDGWATER, 


Vol. LXXVI, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


PRICES FOR YELLOW DEAL, 
PINE AND OAK ON APPLICATION, | 


with special joint to conceal nails as above 
at the following low prices :— 
Wainscot. P. Pine. 
WILLIAM HATTON 15’"x 43" quartrd. 59s. 6d. per Bq.) 
| 9 . plain 37s. 6d. Prices on 


quartrd. 44s. 0d. 
Plain 30s. 0d. 


| ae ) 
Please apply for further particulars to 
ASEMENTS & SASH WINDOWS} viceRs Bros. Timber Mecchcats 


Only Address—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C 
Telephone 601 and 602 Avenue, 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
| Silver Medal, Paris, 1875, 
SOMERSET. 


PITCH 


application. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ACTON—continued, . eu BODMIN. 

Wilcock & Co. . £2,250 © o| For construction of sewage-disposal works. Messrs. S. W.. 
McCarthy B237: OURO fs a Son, engineers, Liskeard. 6 
Galbraith Bros. 2,220 0 0 ethick Bros. : : : t : $47 ig 0 
Clifton ~~ 42,200) Oud O Buscombe & Sons : 5 : x 6,000 0 Oo 
Dorey & Co. 21 OO RRO sox Roberts, Ltd. ; : : A ; . 5770212: 1 
Bollom — 2,188 - 0; 10 Fisher . : ¢ : é f ; . | 5,766 <0. 2 
Vigor & Co. 2,552 Owe O Grose . : : ; : ‘ 4 ste Sy 27 Teo @ 
Nightingale ; 2,180 0 Oo Nealhobtd i - : 5 A A 5h BoE T2A~1 
Abbott & Charltou PTA SI) ENO} Edwards & Co. . : : : 5 . eApQ2g. 1805 
Roberts 2,163 © Oj} Bennett : . ea 7 IQ: 92-7 
Minter 2,149 © O| Sreer & PEARCE, Plymouth. (accepted ). nith347 bE) co 
Dickens 5 : ; s : LE OOO NO nrO. 
Davey : . . . . . 2, 9D Og eS CHEADLE. 
Lamplough . 3 : ; ; ; ; se ° i For private street works, Cuthbert Road, Holmes Street,. 
Barker pears eis ; ( rs pled) ; aaa - - Platt Street and Maple Avenue. Mr. E. Syxes, engi- 
Hyve & Co., Norwoo utiction accepted) . ge fo) peer, (Goundih@mccas neces 
Architects’ estimate. . ° : st 2g OO Gosling & Stafford, London Road, Hazel 

BATH. Grove. . nee OS aaa eae 

For addition to the Capital and Counties Bank, Bath. Mr. COVENTRY. 
H. W. Martruews, architect, Bath. , ; : 
: a ‘ For sewering, metalling and paving the new road, &c., on 
Erwood & Morris j : ; : ae OOS Oar ne Binley Road Fatate. Messen maa , 
Hayward & Wooster . i ; : et 68oueu.O the Binley Road Estate. . FRANKLIN EWMAN,. 
Wills & Sons. : : , i hLTs5 20° 1OavO ARCH Rugby. a 
Long & Sons : ‘ . , j . 3,490 0 01 as Se SOs , ‘ Me, : ies II oO 
. OOle in ; : : . ; SOE 560s On Yo 
For new shop-front to No. 3 Quiet Street, Bath. Mr. H. W. Mods S Sone ; : ; , : Lge? 9 A 

MatrHews, architect, Bath. Wihnite = : ; é ; , E . 1,538 16. 2° 
Long & Sons . ; 4 : : f £296 20: FG Harper eyes ne. 
ace Wooster. : - : Br a Onl aw Bn, Market Harborough (accepted) eee 12 cae 
Cotterell Bros. ; d p ; ; I287 Ud LO 
Wills & Sons. ‘ : d é : —P2B7 EO Od 
Erwood & Morris . j ; : : ZT 5EnO,,-O8 CONGLETON. 

For constructing a new filter-bed and alterations to septic 
BLYTH. tanks, &c., at the sewage-disposal works at Arclid, for 
For resewering and paving portions of Back Bowes Street, | the Guardians of Congleton Union. 

Waterloo. Mr. Roserr GRIEVES, Surveyor. | Barke . i : if : i £21go % 
Simpson . : : g é : 4 DOR ESIC A. & C. Rayner : : : ; ; 2.245 2107 ae 
Henderson & Son . : : ; : erp Alay Mis iyae | Stringer ; | i : ; i : . 1860 O: XO 
McKinnon . : : é : :  23310S—hO Standwin : ; : : ; : 5 Sopot ie 
McLaren. 3 : >» DSC O Birchall Bros.. : ; : : : 25 MEPS 0 aoe 
Rosson, New castle- on- Ty ne (accep ed) < SObT -F3510 Hutton & Co. . . : ; ; . E78 One 


For the effectual Protection and Preserva: 
tion of Fencing, Weather Boarding, Wood: 
Paving Blocks, Damp Walls. Imparts a Rich 
Colour to Oak Fencing. Can be Varnished. 


Sample Gallons, 2/6 each. Tins Free. 


| London Agents— “ Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


The Grove waixsecce, UOHN H. FULLER'& CO., Ltd., minster mitts, READING. 


Registered i 
TRADE MARK |] 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


[Registered 
| TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN , 


CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


/) 


ev PORTLAND. 
Saale 


H ane aa 
HEAD .s BAH Sores ~ LONDON DEPOTS: 
2 be opt G.W.R , WESTBOURNE PARK, 


LIVERPOOL. asm wnat L&SWR., NINE ELMS a 


ng 
( 46 132 GROSVENOR RQ, Pim Lica 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, f/ for ree WATERPROOFING : 
6. EXCHANGE St EAST. : and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. MANCHESTER é 


TRAFFORD PARK. 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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DARTMOUTH. 


‘For erection of post office, South Parade. 


architect, Dartmouth. 
Yeo & Sons 
Drew 
Webber 
Knight. 
‘Gullett 
Row 
Anderson . 
eeesillarw 
Watts . 
omelets 


Ferris & Heypon, Dartmouth (accepted ) 
{For erection of two houses at Townstal. 


architect, Dartmouth. 
Gullett 
Watts. ; 
Ferris & Heydon 
Triggs 
Anderson : 
Maunder & Brad ; A 
Knicut, Dartmouth (accepied) 


DEVONPORT. 


‘For levelling, paving, &c., lane between Hornby Street and | 


Ryder Road. 
Doney. . } 
Pethick Bros. . 
Snawdon & Sons 


JEFFORD & Sons, St. Budeaux (accepted) 


Mr. J. F. Burns, borough surveyor. 


‘For levelling, paving, &c., lane between Hornby and Philli- 


more Streets. 
Doney . : 
Fethick Bros. . 
Snawdon & Sons 


JEFFORD & Sons, St. Budeaux (accepted) . 
For levelling, paving, &c., lane between Fairfax Terrace 


and Phillimore Street. 
Snawdon & Sons 
Pethick Bros. 
Doney 


JEFFoRD & Sons, St. Budeaux (accep/ed ) 


11 


SUPPLEMENT 
| FLITWICK (BEDS.) 
Mr. E. H. Back, For the erection of house. Mr. H. G. CoLE, architect, 
Bedford. 
afalyOR0. 0" 10 Warton & Dunstall , -5495 0 Oo 
{,890 0 o| £Martin 2 A : y 3 Pearse, yO 
1644 10 0) Negus : : : 2 : : SLAAGes Oy 'O 
1,585 3 1) Richardson & Putman 456 15 0 
1493 5 O| Botsford 449 0 O 
1450 0 0; SHARPE (accepted ) 449 0 0 
L41a= Of OF 
1,390 0 oa| 
Bee | 
Cane og ILFORD. 

- 1,350 1 10 | For erection of High Street Baptist school and institute. 
Mr. E. H. Back, | Messrs. GrorGe Baines & Son, architects, 5 Clement’s 
Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 

. £656 0 o| Parker . : ‘ : $2,885 14 4 
637".0 of. Carter 2 Oy sce oo 
602 17. 2| Coxhead BrOy OL AG 
596 0 oO | Smith & Sou 2.072 (a 4s 
595 12 of] Knight & Son 2,004. (OmO 
591 5 o} Mattock & Parsons 2,054 0 10 
560> Ge. | >yilles,. P 2 O44. OO 

| Lawrence & Son . 2O12aF O1LG 
| Castle & Son : : : : a 257m eso 
Battley, Sons & Holness. : : A) a5 aoe Ch 
Maddison : ; : 25351 Ono 

-£142 14 6 Hammond & Miles ae [oe i 
139 17 © Hammond & Son ; Ni SaRaal oO 
boar 4. Witimort, Ilford, Essex (accepted) : Ry ey teh baal Mts 
feet a S| . 2 

mETO7, 10° 9 ILFRACOMBE, 

I41 I O |} For the machinery of a combined refuse destructor and 

Bay Oh 23 | steam retuse plant. 

124 15 0 Heenan & Froude D£2478i oo 
Meldrum Bros. 21227. 0.0 
Johnson & Son 2204sO 

.£147 12 2!  Horsfall Destructor Co. PE IVarG: oO 
Page S.C Stirling Refuse Destructor Co. 1,801 0 Oo 
136 11 10| Goddard, Massey & Co. i725lo... 6 
127 12 10! Manlove, Alliott & Co. 1 S490 vO 


SPRAGUE & C0. 


(LIMITED) 


PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


of every description. 


4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 
: FETTER LANE, E.C. 


' Te:egrams, ‘“ Photo, London.” , 
| RRSNENSENEF EE WREST 
To Architects, ‘Engineers, Builders, &Ce 


_ “ TRUE-TO-SCALE ” 
BLACK LINE PRINTS. 


\Permanent, done on any Paper and Tracing Cloth. | 
R.’s Method of Perspective. 
Write for particulars free. 


STANLEY & CO., Ltd... 
__ 13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
‘Tele. 871 Hop. Telegrams, ‘‘ Tribrach, London.” 


IGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


_J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
a Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
lelegrams, “‘FURSE, NOTTiNGHAM.” 


ALEXR, FINDLAY & CC., LTD., 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 
SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


RAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, &c. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA STREET. S.W. 


Telephone, 1649 Holborn. 


ww. Ee. 


Architectural Modellers, 


Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
Manufacturers, 


SULCRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


MARSHALL & C0. 


The Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, Lid., 


KESWICK (CUMBERLAND), 


Proprietors of the Oldest and most Extensiva 
Quarries in Cumberland & Westmorland, producing 


LIGHT SEA GREEN, DARK 
SEA GREEN, OLIVE GREEN. 


QUANTITIRS, &. LITHOGRAPHED|| 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Sarveyors’ Diary & Tables for 1908, price 6d., post7d.,; 

Leather, 1s. 


Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


Fibrous Plaster Decorations. 
CEILINGS, CORNICES, COMPLETE SCHEMES, COMPO 
and CARTON-PIERRE, PANELLING, FITMENTS. 


Estimates for Architects’ Designs. 
16 Rabe) 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd. (8,26 #8 
14 & 16 EUSTON BUILDINGS, 
‘GOWER STREET STATIUN, LONDON. 


56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON ec 


Glazed 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


French Asphalte Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


Box TUNNEL, G.W. Ratuway (East End). 
CorsHAM DowN QuARRyY (Entrance from Railway), 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these 
sound and fine Building Stones on terms advan- 
tageous to Buyers. Orders promptly executed, and 
Blocks selected to suit all requirements. Summer 
¢xied Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sotz Qwners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts 
Note.—No Connection with other SATH STONE Fikes, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LEYTON. LONDON—continued. 

For cleansing, painting and _ repairs to’ two schools. | For making roads and laying drains from Acton Lane to 
Mr. W. Jacques, architect, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Workhouse buildings, Willesden, N.W.* Mr. A. Saxon 
Street, E.C. SNELL, architect, 22 Southampton Buildings, obi Be 

: Cann Hall Road. Church Road. Bendon : 3 s we; 140 O © 
Brown,& Son. *.  «... ~£569 3.0 £601 19° 3] Griffiths & Co. . 9 2 4) 
Hussey . . : ’ =n 35 0,7 0 25 Deere ee FL & E. Davey = . : : : ¢ ; 677.507 6 
Wood ; : . «F373 OO a Kavanagh & Co. . . ; ‘ : 5 669 0 2 
Barrett & Power. . - 427 0 0 270 0 0 Adams. : ; : : : Be fet Se tothe Minis: 
Power ° . , 3 : - 402 4 0 oe Hords , : : : pe; OST iO one 
Fox & Sons . . : BRP ETS 408 oO oO Catley . ; : 4 . ; : 620 0 oO 
Wick . . . . kG 7 Oe CALC 342 0 0 Fowles & Co., Ltd. ; : ; : : 600 0 Oo 
Measor & Son. . . 2952. 2259 4Il 10 2 Edwards & Co. j : 5 F : ; 595 0 Oo 
Sherwood : ws agai 04 G42, 10) OF, SAZO8 ORO Brummell . . ROOM GY He 
Hocking & Co:. . . - 333 9 © oe o 0} Whitus & Powis, Sudbury (accepted) . l) 46440! © 
Newmans 4 - 5 + 330 0 0 205 TO © | For the making-up and paving of part of Burntwood Lane, 
Bruton & Son . ; Bl EE hats Saige eee tl S.W. Mr. P. Dopp, surveyor for western district, 
Clemens . A n - 330 0 0 250. 700 SAT aot 

i andsworth. 

Stevens & Sons : : . 28328'7,0° 0 224070 vO er Ae 

Hoffmann . g : : : : ae Io 6 
Wood Bros. . , A » 8208415, 'O 220.10. .0 Hekes : ae aay. 
Woollaston Bros. . : 305 Ole 240° 0. 0 ioe. E. Mee : 5 , : ; : olga 
A ; : . ‘ ; 5 nl 20 270 Oman 
Clemens Bros. ; : . 299 10 0 es King) : Sh ae 
ae as caren ; ne we 3 Be Met! aWeodié Sons Je. os eee : Mee yeh 
4 : j : ; ees a Etheridge . : : : 4 2 1167 Ole 
Scot, ; Sal nc ; : a BEE TO ie 3 Potter & Co. 2 4 eae : . jG Oe 
Partridge. ; f ; be as Parry & Co. : : , oT TO8 iO) Ve 
Sims : : z : ae eae e aes verea Mowlem & Co. (recommended) z : i 10825 10589 
Coxhead . : , : ore oa ON Surveyor’s estimate. : i eu FOr g og 
Holmes . : : 5 B50: 40" 40 280 0 Oo 
Richards & Son. : 2258 10-0 198 12 oO NORWICH. 
Hubbard . : : n2s'5 4.0 «no. 283 o o| For erection of Wensum View Council: school.» Mr. C. J. 
P. McCarthy . SOT, 20 sO 207.020 Browy, architect, The Close, Norwich. 
Kazak, Belvedere (accepted) 173 0.0 194 10 oO Downing & Sons . . . . . . cele 995 

Smith 5. : : : 3 : 5 A 10,886: 

LONDON. Scarles Bros. , : ; : . : . 10,650 

For the supply of track rails, &c., for the London County Youngs & Son. : a : . 10,4649 

Council. Greengrass . . 4 a 5 x : . 10,457 
Cammell, Laird & Co., Ltd. : ‘ £15s S701 10 Hawes . 4 : ; ; : : : - 10,452 
Steel, Peech & Tozer, Ltd. : : 14,444 10 0 Hannant ‘ F : ; és : ‘ . 10,250 
Barrow Hzematite Steel Co., Ltd. ; aeils\ 202g eo Gill ; : ; ; 3 : f . 9,946 
P. & W. MacLellan, Ltd. . ; : EEL 3, LO ate) Spencer, Santo & Co: : : ‘ : j PHADGR? Hot 
Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., Ltd. . ; cEr'T 2803.90" 10 Hurn (accepted) . ; ‘ ; ‘ ; Ue Oy7 Ge 
Scort, Lrp., Hunslet, Leeds (accepted) 11,546 ©-‘0 Clark & Son. ; 3 : : : ; Pam Be 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


East Creenwich, 
London, S.E. 


Ly EXTRUDED BARS y Zw } 
A ae nn BRONZE. and other Alloys. 


=e ee TELEGRAMS 
: UMORTICOLE 
TOTTENHAM. ° LONDON” 


0 T LDI NG: 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SOUTHALL. | Clip Company is not only cheaper than lead, but it is 
For paving, kerbing and channelling works. Mr. R. Brown, eater and more effectual. First is laid down a locking 
engineer, Southall. clip which is nailed to the battens. It has holes for nails 
aA TRS | and a slit in it is intended to receive the clip. Both strip 
cceptea tenders. and clip are made of tin and have therefore sufficient 
Paving works. 
A. & B. Hanson, Southall . : é . £1,308 0 0 
Lea Road ( part of). 
A. & B. Hanson, Southall . - oe. tSleO 20 


Adelaide Road ( part of). 

A. & B. Hanson, Southall . : 
Talbot Road. 

A. & B. Hanson, Southall . : : a 400 On On 

Endsleigh Road ( part of ). 

A. & B. Hanson, Southall . ‘ : 
Gordon Road. 

A. & B. Hanson, Southall . F A Gee) fer Te. 


Inverness Road ( part of). 
A. & B. Hanson, Southall s : 


: 208 o o elasticity. The clip is L formed and made out of one 

piece. The vertical part, which, of course, is doubled, 

is cut to receive the slate, which is held securely, 

although there is no chance of breakage through expansion, 

contraction or other cause. Theoretically the arrangement 

. 533 9 © is ingenious; and as the clip has been used by railway 
_ companies, owners of breweries and other large establish- 
ments, experience has confirmed the conclusions which 
can be drawn from a single specimen. 


A. SLATE CLIP. 


States in roofing have not to endure much of a strain | Tue Mansfield Town Council last week gave a general 
except what arises from wind power and from the weight approval to the sewerage scheme submitted by the 
of snow. But the inclination of a roof makes them liable | engineers, and resolved that application be made to the 
to the power of gravity which causes them to become loose ! Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 38,000/. for 


Se Ry FO a Ea 


Sa ee POLLARD’S PATENT O ‘e) oO e) 


and to slide. In some French buildings precautions are | works of sewerage disposal, repayable in 50 years, and that 
taken which are enough to suggest that slates are hung | the borough surveyor, Mr. R. F, Vallance, be paid 1,500/. 
rather than laid. The English system, by which slates are | for his services in carrying out the scheme, including 
held in position by nails, is not always satisfactory. To | quantities up to 38,000/., 700/, to be paid at once, 300/. when 
increase the safety lead clips have been used, especially | the loan is received, and remainder as the work pro- 
where roofs are repaired. The new clip of the Lock S’ate | gresses. 


The ‘*‘MASTA” Patent Improved 


PARTITION BLOCKS AND CEILING SLABS 


Are manufactured chiefly of Stourbridge Fireclay, making them absolutely Fireproof and Sound- 
proof, and Exceptionally Light in Weight. Fibrous Ceilings made of same material. 
Full Particulars sent on Application, 


THOMAS WARD, Theatre Road, STOURBRIDGE. 


WILLESDEN PAPER ™: 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next isswe. 
Agents for— 


DUROLINE. CARBOLINE. 


ire-wove trans dlazing ial, an exc SUBSTITUTE , ; 

A wire wove translucent glazing material, an excellent St . | A wire-wove opaque ROOFING, a non-conductor, and cheap ang 
FOR GLASS, a non-conductor, unbreakable, flexible, and stands abd ih atan cite deb lvantiate ike ho 
patiérnes citiicat ailitcnen excellent substitute for slates, galvanised iron, tiles, &¢. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


v Appointment to their Majesties the Ring and Queen, 


WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. 


Manufacturers of DRAUGHTSMEN’S HEXAGON CAKE WATER COLOURS. 


RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


Architects and Engineers are invited to test the new— 


ENGINEERS’ CARTRIDGE DRAWING PAPER. 


Samples post free. (Watermarked: Epgineers’, W. & N., Ltd.) 
TO BE OBTAINED OF THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Sas 


“It works admirably, 
takes ink and colour | 
very well indeed.” 


THROUGHOUT .THE WORLD, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Unpver the direction of Mr. Ernest Collier, architect, 
Carmarthen, the “Boyle” natural system of ventilation, 
embracing the latest patent “air-pump ” ventilators, has 
been applied to the National school, Ferryside. 

Tue infectious diseases hospital, Leuchars, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester grates and special inlet ventilators, the same 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester. 

We have been requested to announce. that Messrs. 
Field & Scns, auctioneers, surveyors and estate agents, 
of 54 Borough High Street, Londgon, S:E, who took into 
partnership Mr. William Glasier in 1903, have added his 
name to the firm, and that in future it will be known as 
Field, Sons & Glasier. 


Tue Edison & Swan United Electric Light Co., Ltd, are 
supplying a new type of Jamp which they have named the 
" Black-Cap. ” The lamp, which bears the well-known 
trade mark “ Royal Ediswan,” is further distinguished by 
an illustration of a bird, and the words “ Black-Cap ” etched 
on the bulb. Briefly, the lamp has been placed on the 
market to meet the demand for a high-grade lamp, of 
standard pattern, suitable for use in all exposed situations, 
where the ordinary type would be unreliable owing to 
corrosion from damp or chemical fumes. The lamp is 
specially suitable for use in such places as mines, chemical 
works, breweries, laundries, cellarage, and all similar places 
where the lighting is exposed to either damp or fumes 
which would have a corrosive effect on the lamp caps, if 
left unprotected with the exception of the ordinary lac- 
quering. The cap of the new type is enamelled with an 
acid and waterproof enamel of high - flexibility and 
insulating qualities, and in addition to the protection 
afforded by this, the cementing of the cap to the bulb is 
effected by means of a waterproof cement, thus rendering 
the lamp absolutely impervious to moisture or fumes. For 
outdoor use, as street lighting, these lamps should be 
invaluable, as no special precautions are necessary to 
render the fitting weatherproof. The usual form of water- 
tight fitting hitherto necessary can be modified if required 
where these lamps are used, as the advantages of the lamp 


itself are so great. We are informed that in all details 
regarding insulation, the lamp more than conforms to the 
standard requirements and may be implicitly relied upon. 


VARIETIES. 


A FURTHER public library is to be erected for the Urban 
District Council of Ilford, Essex, in Balfour Road. The 
plans are in course of preparation by the surveyor. 


Mr. Basi, Pym EL tis, aged fifty- seven, of Bevendean, 
Oxshott, Surrey, engineer, a partner in the firm of John 
Aird & Cor son-in-law of Sir. John Aird, M.P., left property 
valued at 207, 3852. 


Messrs. Brown & Sons, of Salford, have commenced 
the work of the foundations for the large offices of the 
Royal Liver Friendly Society in Liverpool. Their tender 
for that part of the work was 31,500/. 


Tue Urban District Council of Wood Green, London, 
have decided to make application to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow 22,000/. for the purpose of 
purchasing land for a public park, sites for a secondary 
school, for a new fire station and for an elementary school. 


Mr. CHARLES CarTER, architect, of Nottingham, has been 
awarded the first premium for the new municipal offices for 
the Corporation of Hereford, the cost of which is not to 
exceed 3,509/. Messrs. Baines were placed second in the 
competition, for which there were ninety-eight entries. 

At a meeting of the Hanley Council the chairman, in 
moving the minutes of the sanitary comunittee, referred to 
the great progress made in the gas fires of the potting 
ovens in the district, and declared there was no doubt now 
that they were within reasonable distance of a smokeless 
potteries. 

Mr. Henry Biccin, of Sheffield, was elected president 
of the Yorkshire Builders’ Federation at the annual meeting 
at Hull on the 19th inst. Mr. Biggin is a member of the 
firm of Messrs. Ash, Son & Biggin, builders and con- 
tractors, and is recognised as one of the leading men in the 
trade in Sheffield and district. He has been president of 
the Sheffield Builders’ Exchange since its inauguration. Mr. 
A. J. Forsdike, of Sheffield, is treasurer of the Federation. 


GALVANIZED 


*SYUB], [BOEIPUI[AD 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks 


“illustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sert oa request. 


Telephone 327 Battersea. 


ERNEST MILNER, 


— «Architectural Photographer, 


491BM JOH OY} JO S199NpOsZU] [BULS}1O os, 


OF WAY, DILAPIDATIONS, BOUNDARIES, eas 


Thirty years’ experience. 

Over Ten Thousand Photographs taken on Public Works for leading London Contractors. 
Prices moderate. Estimates free. Proofs in few hours if required. 

All Photographs taken personally by Mr. Milner. 


80 THE GROVE, WANDSWORTH, S.W. 
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Tue Waterford Corporation last week acquired the 
Waterford toll bridge and ferry rights over the river Suir, a 
cheque for 63,8857. 17s. 9¢. being handed over to the bridge 
proprietors in full discharge of all claims. The bridge will 
be free from January 1, and it has been decided to invite 
Mr. John E. Redmond, M.P. for the city, to attend the 
demonstration at the throwing open of the bridge on the 
night of December 31. 


At Edinburgh the residential agricultural and sporting 
estates belonging to the Earl of Galloway in Wigtownshire 
were offered for sale by public auction on the 18th inst. 
The upset price was 487,000/. There was a large attend- 
ance, but there was no offer, and the sale was adjourned. 
The estates include the historic mansion of Galloway 
House. 


A suB-COMMITTEE of the general purposes committee of 
the Birmingham City Council considered the tenders 
received for the excavations, foundation and the construc- 
tion of the lower ground floor of the building to be erected 
on the site between Edmund Street and Great Charles 
Street as an extension of the Council house. It was decided 
to recommend to the full committee the acceptance of the 
tender of a local firm. 


A NEw town hall is to be built for the Bethnal Green 
Borough Council at a cost of 20,000/.,, the site selected 
being in Cambridge Road, at the south-east corner of 
Patrick Square, within two minutes’ walk of Cambridge 
Heath station. It has a frontage of about 80 feet to 
Cambridge Road and of 133 feet to Patrick Square, the 
total area being 11,000 square feet. The surveyor’s estimate 
of the cost is 22,100/,, including provision for an adequate 
supply of appropriate furuiture. 


A REpoRT on the subject of the unemployed has been 
submitted to the works committee of Dundee Town 
Council by Mr. James Thomson, the City engineer. He | 
states that on November 26 twenty cards offering work were 
issued, and on the 27th the work was commenced, 13 men 
accepting the offer of work. Having regard to the small 
number who responded to the invitation, a further 10 work 
cards were issued on the 28th, and of these five only availed 
themselves of the offer; and again on December 3 ten 
additional offers of work were sent out, and of these only 


three men turned out. Of the total number of 40 invita- 
tions for work there are at present 13 men working. 


A peputaTion of London !managers of the Theatrical 
Managers’ Association waited upon the committee of the 
Metropolitan Water Board for the purpose of pointing out . 
the enormous charges made upon them in respect of -water 
rates, which are likely to be increased owing to the new law 


coming into force on April 1, 1998. 


Tue markets committee of Edinburgh Town Council 
recommend the adjustment of the plans for the new 
slaughter-house at Gorgie in accordance with an arrange- 
ment arrived at with the butchers’ representatives, and to 
ask for a remit to obtain estimates for the work. Thesame 
course was adopted with regard to the plans for the corn 
market, in relation to which a petition was received from 
farmers, corn-dealers, and others, asking that the erection 
of the new premises should be proceeded with simul- 
taneously with the cattle market and slaughter-house. 

THE provision of a commercial pier near Langney 
Point, close to Eastbourne, is contemplated. Itis estimated 
that the cost of this work will be about 60,o00/. The site 
is about 14 mile east of the town and close to the Corpora- 
tion gasworks and the Corporation electric power station. 
The proposed works consist of two arms; the eastern arm, 
about 1,200 feet long, will be the landing stage, and-will 
provide a depth of 30 feet to 35 feet at high water ordinary 
spring tides. The western arm, 1,000 feet long, will form 
a wave screen or breakwater for the protection of vessels 
discharging at the landing stages. In rough weather these 
vessels will lhe to moorings and will be served by long- 
reach cranes. The deep-water structure will be built ex- 
clusively of armoured concrete, portions of the approaches 
being of timber. The engineer is Mr. A. E. Carey, 
M.Inst.C.E, 

Tue Liverpool Corporation propose to promote a 
“Streets and Buildings ” Bill, which suggests that additional 
provisions and further powers should be granted to the 
Corporation with regard to streets and buildings in the city 
of Liverpool and to the laying out and development of 
estates for building purposes; provisions as to new and 
existing streets ; power to the Corporation to purchase and 
sell lands; adjustment of boundaries and exchange of lands 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & GO, | summers 
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LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of 
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Gresham Works, 
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GILBERT WOOD & Co., Ltd. 
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terior or Interior Finish, Porch 
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For Conservatory and Greenhouse 
Construction its great durability 
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wet and dry conditions, combined 
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ROBERT C. IRWIN, European Agent, 
Louisiana Red Cyprus Co., 
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SMITH & PAGET, 
CROWN WORKS, 
KEIGHLEY. 
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Wholesale and Export. 


§ i d Road. 
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between owners of neighbouring lands; rights of land- 
owners and building owners in and over lands and build- 
ings of neighbouring owners; increase of width to which 
new streets must. be laid out; restrictions as to- value and 
character, of, buildings, to be erected ,on certain areas ; 
by-laws exemptions ; establishment and powers of standing 
arbitrator or other tribunal ; penalties ; demolition of build. 
ings; repeal, amendment and extension of Acts; general 


and incidental provisions. 


Tue Board of Trade recently issued the fourteenth 
annual report dealing with the change in the rates of wages 
and in the recognised hours of labour of the workpeople in 
the United Kingdom. The particulars relate to 1906 and 
the first half of 1907. The statements as to wages of 
course refer to the recognised rates per week or day 
and do not attempt to represent the actual earnings. The 
upward tendency in wages which commenced in the 
second , half of 1905 continued: throughout 1906, show- 
ing, for the first time since 1900, a total net increase 
im wages aS compared with the preceding year. The 
changes in rates of wages during 1906 resulted in net 
advances in all the principal groups of trades, with the 
exception of building and quarrying. Of the 5,140 work- 
people whose wages were reduced, 2,400 were engaged in 
quarrying and 2,200 in the building trades. Of the work- 
people whose hours were changed, 18,400 (or 33.5 per cent.) 
were in the metal, engineering and shipbuilding trades, 
and 14,400 (or 26.5 per cent.) were in the building trades. 
The 14,400 workpeople in the building trade group include 
nearly 4,800 operatives at Bristol, 4,000 plasterers in London 
and 2,700 carpenters and joiners at Glasgow. 


THe Local Government Board has reopened the 
question of the purchase of the electricity works by the 


Dover: Corpération on an'‘application for a further loan.. 


The Board, in a letter submitted to the Council on the 
18th inst., states that an investigation of the accounts 
shows that there has been an increasing annual loss during 
the period that the works have been~ carried on by the 
Corporation. The:purchase price appeared to represent the 
cost price of the works, which had been in working for 
seven years, and goodwill representing 52,370/. The Board 
wished to know “who advised the Corporation as to the 


dil ies 


price and on what information the valuation was made. On 
the information. before them they were of opinion that 
the advice on which the Corporation acted was entirely 


‘mistaken,:and that the company. in consequence received a 


sum considerably, in excess of the value of the undertaking. 
The Board asked to be furnished with~all documents. 
The Corporation last week ordered a reply that the loss is 
greatly due to the fact that; though they asked for a loan for 
forty-two years, the same as given to Metropolitan boroughs, 
they were only allowed thirty-five years. The Council were 
reluctant to raise the price of the current, though in 
Hastings and Eastbourne it was 20 per cent. more than in 
Dover. Copies of the engineers’ and valuers’ reports were 
ordered to be sent. 

A SERIES of experiments to demonstrate the relative 
speeds of electric and steam locomotive trains have recently 
been made upon a six-mile stretch of the New York Central 
Railway. The two trains, identical in weight, ran side by 
side upon an ordinary railway track with easy gradients 
and curves of average radius. Both the steam and the 
electric locomotives were of the latest design, the former 
weighing 108 and:the latter go tons.” 
electrically hauled train came in two lengths ahead, and 
reached a maximum speed of fifty-seven miles an hcur 
to the steam-engine’s fifty. The result of all the other 
five races was the same—victory for electricity. In the 
second run the electric train reached a speed of 60 miles 
an hour to the steam train’s 53.6, and in the third run 
61.6 miles to 56 miles an hour. In the last two trials the 
electric locomotive was run at full speed; with one coach 


1 


In the first run the: 


attached its maximum speed was 79 miles an hour, and’ 


without any coach over 80 miles an hour. Had not the 
precaution been taken of shutting off the power when 
rounding curves a speed of 90 miles an hour would prob- 
ably have been reached... The net result of these runs 
seems to be a demonstration that, the conditions being 
equal, a lighter electric locomotive will haul a load of 
given weight at a higher speed and with greater powers of 
acceleration than a steam locomotive. 

Ir is reported by Mr. S. P. Cockerell, commercial 
attaché to the British Embassy at Madrid, that, according to 
the Government returns, there were in Spain i In 1901 only 
861 electric power stations, of which 651 were restricted to 
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ILLUSTRATIONS.  - fam fully the advisability of installing electric light plants in the 

Sense Ere larger towns and even in‘the smaller ones, and quick action 

THE HENRY BRASS MEMORIAL ‘CHURCH, LONDON ROAD, REDHILL,*|:in the matter: would, in his opinion, fully compensate such 
SURREY. ’ A = i : : ; 

an undertaking. As regards the towns and villages which 


ADDITION TO HOSPITAL, GRAVESEND. are not yet lighted.by electricity, Mr. Cockerell states that 
' ; the north-west region of Spain (Galicia) is almost devoid 
ALMSHOUSES, GRAVESEND. of electricity. 
<a ta TuE slate quarrying district of Easdale (Argyllshire) is 
NORWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD: THE HALL. at present the centre of serious dissatisfaction on the part 


of the workmen, which threatens to lead to a stoppage of 
the works there. There are four quarries in the district, 
all under one management, and the quarries on the island 
; j of Easdale, owned by the Easdale Slate Company. Of late 
public lighting and 210 to private lighting. Since then the | the slate trade on the west coast has been unsatisfactory, 
number of power stations for electric lighting has increased | and an effort is being made to group all these quarries 
considerably, and it may be added also that the use of | under one management, to be in the hands of a new 
electricity in its multiple other applications has also in- | company to be formed in Glasgow. The system of working 
creased and become more general (transmission and dis- | the quarries hitherto has been what is called the “ crew’ 
tribution of energy, electro.chemical industries, smelting | system—that is, each crew, or section of men, contract to 
furnaces, &c.); but there.is,still a vast field for further | excavate an allotted portion of the quarry, dividing the 
industrial developments, as the supply of power which | labour so that the crew is responsible’for all the work in ~~ 
the country: affords is far yet from being exhausted. | that portion to the completion of the finished slate. .When 
Indeed, while some regions of Spain appear to be almost | the last pay was made, a new method of working the quarry 
over-developed, there are others which are completely | was intimated, namely, that the quarries be divided into 
abandoned. Most Spanish towns of any importance, Mr. | two classes, one to work as labourers in the quarry at 
Cockerell says, have a fair service of public and private | 6¢. per hour, and the other section on the bank at 
electric lighting, but business in this direction is not | piecework, as before, and to be paid at the rate of Ios. per 
by a long way yet exhausted, as many of the existing 1,000 slates dressed. The men unanimously reject these 
installations are deficient and could easily be reformed, | proposals, on the ground that the arrangement will be 
or competition could easily be effected under favourable | detrimental to the life of the quarries, inasmuch as it will 
conditions, thanks to the improvements which the construc- | lead to “ picking the eyes” of the quarries, and that in 
tion of electrical machinery and material have undergone | a short time they would become useless, thereby depriving 
during late years. And, furthermore, there are a consider- | them in future years of all hope of employment. They 
able number of towns, some of them of importance, which | unanimously adhere to the “crew” system, under which 
are not yet supplied with electric lighting. Leaving on one | uninterrupted employment is always available, an advantage 
side,the question of competition, there is, as stated above, | which they feel will be destroyed by the proposed system. 
still much to be done by way of electric lighting. for | They therefore intimated to the employers their absolute 
smaller towns and villages, and in Mr. Cockerell’s opinion | refusal of the system proposed, demanding the preservation 
an investment in-such undertakings would yield fair profits’| of the ‘‘ crew” system: On the part’ of the masters it is 
without going to great expense. There are in Spain in its | explained that they desire to give the new system a trial. 
various provinces over 400 towns and villages of over 4,000 | Both sides are meantime uncompromising in their attitude, 
inhabitants where there are no electric power stations. | and the present prospects are that the quarries will be 
British capitalists should, says Mr. Cockerell, study care- | thrown idle for some time. 
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SYRIAN ASPHALTE. : STRONG-ROOM FITTINGS. 


Ix his report the United States Consul-General, G. B. | IN his “ Almanac” for 1908 Mr. Puach refers with pride to 
Ravndal, writing from Beirut, says :— the foresight of one of his artists, George Du Maurier, in 

At the time of eee Heats the its eine ae representing an amateur, when he wished to give a delightful 
ploited were those at the headwaters of the Jordan, the | pysical evening to his friends going to a treasury and 


Hasbeya pits, the product of which is still sold to America Ba ‘ 
and Europe for use in the manufacture of black varnish (for taking from the shelves the compositions which one of the 


furniture, leather, &c.). The Hasbeya mines have been | Scientific instruments was to render. Anyone who wishes 
lying idle for several years, and it is old accumulated stock ; to emulate that amateur will find it to his advantage to 
that is on the market. examine the wrought-iron fittings which Messrs. Farrow & 

In my report alluded to I recommended that efforts be | Jackson have prepared. Their names have long been known 
made to obtain a concession from the “ Liste Civile” at | to all good people who feel a pride in the condition of their 
Constantinople for the further development and exploita- 
tion of the Hasbeya bitumen fields. Eventually the con- 
cession could no doubt be extended so as to include the 
Dead Sea and Latakia asphalte, and perhaps the phosphates 
of the Jordan Valley and other natural resources of Pales- 
tine, which, for industrial and commercial purposes, are as 
yet untouched, including the mineral waters and salts of 
the hot springs between Lake Tiberias and the Dead Sea. 

My recommendation still holds good and stands for 
what it is worth, except that in the meantime an Anglo- 
Egyptian company has obtained from the Imperial Govern- 
inent a concession covering the Latakia Mountains. 
Asphaltic layers have been found near Kferie, a village 
about twenty-five miles north-east of the port of Latakia, 
along the road leading toward Aleppo, which have been 
declared by competent mining engineers to be not only rich 
in asphalte, but also practically inexhaustible. Application 
has beem made by the company for the right to construct a 
light railway from the prospective mining district to the 
port of Latakia and also proper harbour facilities. 

Some two months ago I had a conversation with an 
American who is now buying up asphalte-bearing lands in | wines; and they have extended their work by preparing 
the southern districts of Palestine, in the region around | strong-room fittings for banks, solicitors’ offices, municipal 
Beer-Sheba and not far from the Egyptian boundary. I | offices, museums and public institutions where economy 
sincerely hope the enterprise will prove successful. | of space and safety are desirable. Their system is so 
American trade in Western Asia will be greatly encouraged | adaptable that it would be difficult to say for what kind of 
and promoted by American investments of capital out here | storage it is not fitted. The material employed is the most 
in public works, such as railways, electric street systems, | secure which exists. If the position of the store-room is 
telephone lines, tourist resorts, as well as in the develop- | damp, by galvanising the light bars no decay from rust can 


ment of natural resources which lie dormant. arise. 
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ARCHITECTS’ TECHNICAL BUREAU. 


‘THrouGuH the courtesy of the editor, we are glad to have 
this opportunity of drawing the attention of the archi- 
tectural profession to the establishment of the Architects’ 
Technical Bureau. 

We believe tiere are many among us who have for a 
long time felt the want of such an institution, and the 
reason is not far to be sought, when one glances at the 
immense growth and advancement that have taken place in 
building methods and materials during recent years. 
Simultaneously with this development is a proportionate 
increase in our responsibility and liability, and architects 
as a conscientious and professional body cannot afford to 
be without the ready means for acquiring disinterested 
information, which it is hoped to provide through the 
medium of this bureau. Architects are regarded by 
‘manufacturers as being too conservative, and one hears 
it on all sides that difficulty is encountered in 
‘bringing any innovation, however desirable and useful 
it may be, to the personal notice of architects. If manu- 
facturers knew how inundated we are with circulars, 
trade lists, travellers and so forth, they would not be sur- 
prised at architects turning a deaf ear to their proposals. 
One remedy is to centralise all catalogues, pamphlets and 
circulars ; have them carefully classified and tabulated, so 
that an architect when requiring any special information 
could obta'n it from a central office. This the bureau 
Proposes to do, and wherever practicable to make this 
information more useful by having tests and reports made 
by experts, these to be supported by the views of those 
architects who have had experience of the goods under 
-examination. By this means we believe confidence will be 
readily established, and progress, at present so retarded, 
greatly assisted. 

Apart from these reports, how deplorable is the waste of 
time incurred in searching through catalogues for some 
articular information that is required, and if eventually 
tound is often out of date. Manufacturers cannot keep the 
catalogues they send us up to date, for cost of materials, &c., 
fluctuates, but a central oftice can be kept so. 

It would, further, be most desirable, we are of opinion, 
to ascertain from some office where one could see in build- 


ings erected the materials or fittings, as the case may be, 
that it is contemplated to use. It is the intention of the 
bureau, with the permission of the respective architects, to 
make records of the firms supplying the materials and fittings 
to the various prominent buildings throughout the country as 
erected, and also to give the architect’s namie, for many of us 
are quite prepared to repose confidence in the judgment of 
some architect known to us who had used the contemplated 
goods, and these records would also be a ready means for 
ascertaining what architects had utilised the various 
materials, &c. 

We trust that architects generally will appreciate the idea 
that has resulted in the establishment of this bureau, for 
though at present we have over sooarchitects as subscribers 
from all parts of the country, we hope as time goes on to 
greatly increase our numbers. 

The bureau is to be under popular control, the committee 
being elected from the subscribers, and the strictest im- 
partiality wiil be observed throughout. 


Geo. Bertram Bulmer, Paul Ogden, F.RI.B.A. 
F.R.I,B.A. (Leeds). (Manchester). 

Alfred W. S. Cross, M.A., William A. Pite, F.R.LB.A. 
F.R.I.B A. (London). (London). 

Joseph Crouch (Birming- H. D. Searles - Wood, 
ham). F.R.I.B.A, (London), 

H, L. Goddard, M.A., Edwin Seward, F.R.I.B.A. 
F.R.I.B.A. (Leicester). (Cardiff). 

George Hubbard, F.S.A., Keith D. Young, F.R.I.B.A. 
F.R.I.B.A. (London). (London). 


Committee 


All communications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
at the offices, 11 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, 
London, W.C. 


CUCKNEY CHURCH. 


THE parish church of Norton Cuckney, near Welbeck 
Abbey, was reopened on Sunday. The church appears to 
have been rebuilt in the thirteenth century, the existing 
portions of this period being chiefly the tower and the 
porch. This thirteenth-century building is remarkable for 
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its great length, being one of the longest village churches in 
Nottinghamshire, the extreme length from east to west 
externally being 145 feet. 

The recent restoration works were planned last year by 
Mr. Louis Ambler, architect, of London, and the cost has 
been mostly defrayed by the Duke of Portland, who is lay 
rector of the church and patron of the living. 

The restoration is not complete, most of, the pro- 


posed work to the chancel and north aisle still re- 


maining to be done, also some of the work to the 
tower, but the following portions. have been com- 
pleted, enabling the church to be reopened. The ground 
on the west and south sides has been lowered to its 
original level, and the paths have been re-formed and 
the drainage entirely renewed. The bases and plinths of 
the porch and the plinth of the tower and nave are now 
disclosed, having been buried. The whole of the rough-cast 
has been removed from the walls, also the stucco from 
inside the porch, and the walls have been repaired and 
repointed, including the upper portion of the tower. 
Moulded stone cornices have been put to the nave walls, 
and the porch walls have been underpinned, the buttresses, 
bases and plinths repaired where now uncovered, and the 
gable raised and restored to its original pitch. Weldon 
stone has been used for the external masonry, the old Bol- 
sover stone quoins being reused. The external steps 
down to the porch from outside have been removed, 
the ground being now below the floor level of the porch. 
New open timber roofs of a higher pitch have been sub- 
stituted for the former low-pitched roofs over the nave and 
porch, and the south slopes have-been covered with green 
Buttermere slates, the old slates being reused on the north 
side. The floors of the nave, north aisle and tower have 
been lowered to what is believed to have been their original 
levels, about 18 inches below the ground outside, dis- 
closing the bases of the piers, which have been repaired 
and restored. The old Bolsover stone paving has been 
relaid in the passages, the nave passage being now made 
central, and the floors under the seats and in the tower 
(this space now forming a choir vestry) have been laid with 
wood-block flooring. The plaster has been stripped from 
the internal walls of the nave and the lower portion of the 
tower, and the walls have been repaired. and pointed. The 


a 


Manufacturers of 


thick layers of whitewash have also been carefully removed 
from the stone arches, piers and columns, revealing traces of 
old painted decorations and enrichments of various patterns 
and designs, probably stencilled. These have been preserved,. 
as far as possible, and the piers and arches have been re- 
paired and restored. 


The imitation panelling has been removed from the — 


sanctuary, and the plastered walls of the chancel and north 
aisle have been repaired and distempered. . New oak doors. 
with ornamental iron hinges have been substituted for the 
dilapidated deal doors throughout. The vestry fittings and 
inner.porch are of pitch pine. The old high-backed pews. 
have been removed.and new seating of pitch pine has been 
made at Welbeck for the nave, this and the vestry fittings. 
and the whole of the roof timbers having been stained a 
quiet shade of brown and varnished. 


THE MARBLE QUARRIES OF CARRARA. 


Few, if any, industries in the world have a greater per- 
centage of waste than marble quarrying as it is done 
in Italy, says Mr. Day Allen Willey, in the Scientific 
American, yet the famous Carrara deposits have been 
worked over 2,000 years, and according to the statements of 
experts who have examined the mountains of marble in 
this locality, the quality,of high grade material yet to be 
excavated is so great that Carrara promises to supply the 
present rate of demand for its marbles for centuries to 
come. 

When nature created this section of the Apuan Alps, 
she formed.a storehouse of marble that is truly marvellous 
in extent, for beds of the finest quality of the Carrara grade 
are known to exist as high as 5,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. The exact depth is unknown, as the deposits have 
as yet not been thoroughly investigated by the use of 
machinery. Test borings which have been made, however, 
show that a considerable portion of the mountain formation 


Teen or Ne 


in the commune of Massa, in which Carrara lies, seems to ~ 


be entirely of marble, and it is believed that in places the 


formation extends fully 500 feet downward, with not evena — 


layer or thrust of other stone. One reason why the extent 


of the resource has thus far been merely guessed at, soto ~ 
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speak, is because so much of it is hidden by great masses 
of debris—the waste from workings that date back many 
centuries. The quarrymen of olden times opened the beds 
which were most convenient on the mountain slope, and 
much of the refuse fell into valleys. Some of these piles 
are hundreds of feet in thickness, and the labour of remov- 
ing them would require so much time and expense, that it 
would not be profitable until the formation now so accessible 
has been taken out and the marble advances in price. 

The grain of the marble quarried at the present time 
is said to be fully as fine as that secured a century ago, as is 
shown,by,comparing the blocks with the waste taken from 
the older workings. It still has a greater reputation among 
sculptors than the Pentelic, Hymetian, or even the finest 
Parian, both by reason of its grain and the fact that it can 
be fashioned with such ease into statuary and other forms. 
In recent years the quarries of Carrara have had an annual 
aggregate output of about 200,000 tons. They supply the 
bulk of the marble used in Italy and Europe to-day for 
sculpture and other ornamental work, while, as is well 
known, a large amount is sent to the United States in 
blocks in the rough or in the finished form. 

These deposits are quite accessible, especially since the 
principal workings are now reached by a railway which 
connects them with the principal shipping point—the little 
seaport of Avenzaon the Gulf of Liguria. | Avenza is really 
only three miles from ‘the town of Carrara itself, but the 


miles beyond its borders. The nearest large city is Pisa 
in North Italy, 32 miles distant. Most of the marble at it 
comes from the quarries: to Avenza, is placed on sailing 


vessels and small steamers and carried to Genoa and Leg- 


horn, where there are extensive marble works. These cities 
are also the principal places for shipping it to other parts of 
Europe as well as America. At the present time about six 
hundred quarries in all are in actual operation. Of these, 
more than half are in Carrara or its vicinity, about fifty 
are in the city of Massa, and the rest scattered principally 
in the commune of Massa. They give employment to 
about 6,000 men and boys, and are the sole support of a 
population of nearly 75,000 in this part of Italy. 

As in other old industries, tedious and wasteful methods 
are still employed extensively at Carrara. Although steam 
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: é | a crank-pin-on the crank-shaft of the engine. 
quarries are distributed over an area which extends several | 


engine with the trucks through a system of gears. 


and electric-driven machinery for stone-cutting has been 
invented for a period of years, the Italians continue to use: 
hand drills extensively, and employ explosives freely in 
getting out the material, so that the visitor familiar with the 
system in America regards their antiquated ways with 
surprise. In the Vermont quarries, for example, most of 
the blocks of all sizes are secured by channelling entirely 
with power tools. Where these cannot be placed in 
service, pneumatic and electric-driven drills are substituted. 
The channeller travels back and forth on a track which is: 
pinned to the solid rock, making a ridge or channel which 
averages one and one-fourth inches in width and ranges: 
from four to ten feet in depth. This: incision is made 
parallel with the rails of the channeller track, but a few 
inches to one side. The machine cuts but one channel at a 
time, and in its operation is somewhat similar to the 
ordinary steam drill, with this exception, that the rotary 
motion is avoided. In order to cut the channel evenly, no less. 
than five drills are assembled, each having a separate bit 

Another type of cutting machine is operated either by 
steam or electric-power as desired. It is also moved back 
and forth on a track, but makes a channel on each side of 
the track and parallel with it. In this apparatus the drills: 
are also arranged in clamps in groups of five, the up-and- 
down stroke of the drills where operated by steam being 
obtained through a double system of leve rs connected with 
i Between the- 
levers is a system of springs, also between the lower lever 
and the frame, and the motion of the machine along the 
track is secured by connecting the crank-shaft of the 
With 
this type of channeller there is a constant relation 
between the speed of the machine and the strokes of the: 
drill. When electricity is used in place of steam-power, a 
connection is made between the electric motor and the 
shaft by means of bevel gears. 

The use of this labour-saving mechanism is one reason 


-why the American quarries can be operated at a profit, 


although most of the marble has to be lifted to heights 
ranging from 50 to 300 feet from the beds, necessitating the 
installation of powerful boom derricks and hoisting cranes. 
The Italians have one great advantage owing to the 
elevation of so many of their quarries. As already 
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“stated, beds exist in the Apuan Alps at an altitude of 
5,500 feet, while many of the workings are more than 
2,000 feet above the sea. Therefore much of the expense 
of derrick machinery is avoided, and the force of gravity is 
an economical factor that partly makes up for the enormous 
waste incurred by the methods of quarrying. While some 
of the lessees have installed drills actuated by steam and 
-electric-power, such are only occasional instances, much of 
the drilling being done with tne hand-power ratchet type 
of drill. Neither the channeller nor any other apparatus 
for grooving the marble has yet been employed except in a 
few works, the bulk of the product being obtained by blow- 
ing it out. The holes are drilled where in the judgment of 
‘the quarry director the explosion will be most effective, but 
before being charged they are usually enlarged by pouring 
nitric acid into them which eats away the interior. The 
explosive, which is usually blasting powder, is then inserted. 
In recent years the electric current has been introduced to 
ignite it, but in many of the larger operations the fuse is 
‘still employed. 

The charges are not always so distributed that the block 
desired is loosened, so a second blast is frequently necessary 
‘to completely detach the mass, when some of the needless 
surface is cut off on the spot with chisel and mallet. Then 
‘the material is ready to be transported to the marble mills 
in the valley or to Avenza for shipment by water. As the 
quarry may be several miles from the railroad, advantage 
is taken of its elevaticn. If it is a very large piece, an 
inclined. plane may be made, down which the block slides 
upon a wooden sledge, 
about it, which are run through pulleys, so that the 
‘speed can be regulated. At the foot of the incline it 
is Jacked up on a clumsy but strong cart drawn by oxen. 
Sometimes a string of twenty or more of these beasts are 
‘hitched to the cart by means of wooden yokes of the pattern 
used a hundred or more years ago. Thus it is transported 
to the railroad or mill. 

To save the expense of transporting refuse material, a 
considerable amount of the marble is sawed and finished at 
Carrara, but here again most of the work is performed by 
antiquated machinery. Plants where the slabs are actually 
sawed by hand are numerous. 
resembling the old-fashioned American bucksaw, but much 


controlled by ropes fastened | 


‘ from the other. 


A crude frame somewhat | 


larger, holds the saw blade, which is usually of steel and 
when new is about 5 inches in width. This is pulled back 
and forth across the surface of the stcne by two men, one at 
each end of it. Water flows along the cut from a wooden 
trough resting on one end of the block, and thus the metal 
is cooled. The work is so slow, however, that a groove 
4 inches deep is considered a fair day’s work, for which 
each man receives the equivalent of about 35 cents in 
American money. Recently several mills have been esta- 
blished containing gangs of saws moved by water-power, 
as in Vermont, but they cut only a small portion of the 
marble. Power is used more extensively for operating the 
finishing tables, where the slabs are smoothed and polished 
while rotating beneath pumice and wooden polishing blocks, 
although some of this labour is still performed by hand. 
Strange as it may seem, the Carrara deposits are not 
absolutely owned by any private individuals or com- 
panies. Since the era of the Roman republic, they have 
been what is termed State propertv in Italy. At one time 
they were under the control of the Bishop of Luni, the chief 
Roman city which was located in this portion of Italy, 
being ceded to the bishop in 1183. This will give an idea 


_of the long time during which the quarries have been in 


operation. The present method of working them is fora 
person to lease a certain portion. 
for this lease, however, is so small that it is but nominal, 
and the lessee practically secures the revenue from the 
industry without any expense except that incurred for the 
wages of the labourers, the cost and care of the draft 
animals and the machinery which he may install. These 
are reasons why the processes followed are still so 
antiquated in comparison with quarrying in other parts 
of the world. 

The different kinds of marble are not arranged in layers, 
but blend with one another like the colours of the rainbow. 
A little sandy coating covers the blocks and divides each 
It is noticed that where marble is exposed 
to the sun, it becomes harder; where it is placed in the 
shade, it becomes finer and softer. From an admixture of 
metallic substances, the marbles are sometimes marked, 
speckled, veined and spotted. Though the marbles are 
of great variety, they may all be reduced to three 


‘classifications of brecciati, bardigh, and bianchi. Although 
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the elegant drecciato is much liked for ornaments, and the | REINFORCED CONCRETE REGULATIONS. 


flowered bardiglo is useful, still it is the dianco which is of : : rad 
the greatest importance, and the white statuary marble Tue following regulations of the Bureau of Building 
is the noblest of all. It has many varieties. Sometimes. Inspection of Philadelphia, in regard to the use of reinforced 
it is of dazzling whiteness, sometimes it inclines to blue, | concrete, have been approved by the Director of the Depart- 
sometimes to flesh colour, as is the case with crestola, ment of Public Safety : 
which is by far the most beautiful. It rises in value in The term “ reinforced concrete” shall be understood to 
proportion to its freshness, its tint, its crystallisation and | mean an approved concrete mixture reinforced by steel or 
the size of the piece. Its freedom from impurities is also a_ iron of any shape, so that the steel or iron will take up all 
matter of much consideration. The crestola.is the choicest | the tensional stresses and assist in the resistance to com- 
of all, either on account of the beauty of its surface or pression and shear. 
because, from being less liable to chip, it can receive from Before a permit to erect any reinforced concrete 
an expert hand more finely chiselled and delicate features. structure is issued, complete specifications and drawings 
A beautiful proof of the excellence of this marble was shall be filed with the Bureau of Building Inspection, 
given by the sculptor Moli in his ‘ Pompeiian Mother.” | showing all details of the construction, size and position of 
The woman, flying with her child from the disaster, tries | all reinforcing rods, stirrups, &c., and giving the compost- 
to shield herself from the burning rain with some drapery | tion and proportions of the concrete. 
or a sheet, which she holds high above her head. The air | The execution of the work shall be performed by 
which she displaces in running swells the folds of the | workmen under the direct supervision of a competent 
drapery, which, owing to the masterly way in which these | foreman or superintendent. 
folds are executed, and the delicacy of the work, is so | Reinforced concrete construction will be accepted for 
fragile, that it seems as thin and transparent as if it were | fireproof buildings of the first class if designed as herein- 
linen. The most colossal monuments, however, the loftiest | after prescribed; provided that the aggregate for such 
columns and the most sumptuous vestibules are made a concrete shall be clean, broken, hard stone, or clean graded 
bianco-chiaro. gravel, together with clean siliceous sand or fine grained 
Nearly one hundred and fifty years ago the famous | gravel; should the concrete be used for flooring between 
Academy of Fine Arts was established at Carrara; but as | rolled steel beams, clean furnace clinkers entirely free of 
far back as the fifteenth century these marble mountains combustible matter, or suitable seasoned furnace slag may 
attracted the sculptor, and the little city has long been one | be used; when stone is used with sand gravel it must be OL 
of the actual art centres of Europe, though seldom heard | a size to pass through a 1-inch ring, and 25 per cent. of the 
of compared with Florence and other Italian communities. | whole must not be more than one-half the maximum size ; 
Michel Angelo worked here for years, and was one of the | and provided further, that the minimum thickness of con- 
first savants to realise the extent and quality of the beds. | crete surrounding the reinforcing members of reinforced 
Bandinella and many other masters of the chisel had studios | concrete beams and girders shall be 2 inches on the bottom 
in Carrara, and some of their creations are to be seen in | and 1% inches on the sides of the said beams and girders. 
the museum, which contains one of the most valuable col- | The minimum thickness of concrete under slab rods sh all 
lections of sculpture in existence, including pieces which | be 1 inch. All reinforcement in columns to have a minim um 
date back nearly to the era of the Roman republic. | protection of 2 inches of concrete. 
Carrara has also been a great school for sculptors. It has | All the requirements herein specified for the pro tection 
been said that even the quarrymen inherit a talent for | of steel and for fire-resisting purposes shall apply to 
fashioning with the chisel, handed down through generations. | reinforced concrete flooring between rolle d-steel beams as 
Certain it is that-a large number have become expert with | well as to reinforced concrete beams and to entire structures 
the use of this tool. in reinforced concrete. Any concrete str ucture or the floor 
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filling in same, reinforced or otherwise, which may be 
erected on a permanent -centring of sheet metal, of metal 
lathing ‘and*cutved* bars‘or a*metal“centring of any other 
form, must be strong enough to carry its load without 
assistance from the centring, unless the concrete is so 


applied as to protect the centring as herein specified for | 


metal reinforcement. 

Exposed metal centring or exposed* metal of any kind 
will not be considered a factor in the strength of any part 
of any concrete structure, and a plaster finish applied over 
the metal shall not be deemed sufficient protection unless 
applied of sufficient thickness and properly secured, as 
approved by the Chief of the Bureau of Building In- 
Spection. f 

All concrete shall be mixed in a mechanical batch mixer 
to be approved by the Bureau of Building Inspection, 
except when limited quantities are required or when the 
‘condition of the work makes hand mixing preferable; 
hand mixing to be done only when approved by the Bureau 
-of Building Inspection. In all mixing the material shall be 
mmeasured. for. each: batch. | 

When hand mixing is done under the aforesaid limita- 
‘tions, the cement and fine: gravel or coarse sand shall be 
‘first thoroughly mixed dry and*then made into a mortar 
‘by gradually adding .the preper. amount,of water. ° The 
crushed’ stone or gravel shall'be spread out to a depth not to 
‘exceed 6 inches, in a tight box or upon a proper floor, and be 
‘sprinkled with water as directed; the mortar is then to be 
‘evenly spread over the crushed stone, and the whole mass 
‘turned over a sufficient number of times to effect the 
‘thorough mixing of the ingredients. 

All forms and centring for concrete shall be built plumb 
and in a substantial manner, made tight so that no part of 
‘the concrete mixture will leak out through cracks or holes 
or joints, and after completion shall be thoroughly cleaned, 
‘removing shavings, chips, pieces of wood and other material ; 
andino débris of any. kind shall.be permitted to remain in 
the forms. All forms to be properly supported and: braced 
in a manner to safely sustain the dead load and the load 
that may be imposed upon’them during construction. 

The reinforcing steel shall be accurately:located in the 
forms and secured against displacement. 

Concrete shall be placed immediately after mixing. 

Whenever fresh concrete joins concrete that is set, or 


-In less than two: weeks ; 


partially set, the surface of the old concrete shall be 
roughened, cleaned and spread with cement mortar, which 


mortar shall. be. mixed-in: ‘Proportions: of: one_of, cement.to - 


two of sand. 

Concrete.shall not be mixed or deposited. in freezing 
weather, unless precautions are taken to avoid the use of 
material covered with: ice or. snow or that are in any other 


‘way-unfit for use, and that further precautions are taken to 


prevent the concrete from freezing.after. being put in.place. 
All forms under concrete so placed to remain until all 
evidences of frost are absent from the concrete, and the 
natural hardening of the concrete has proceeded to the point 
of safety. 

Concrete laid during hot weather shall be drenched with 
water twice daily, Sunday included, during the first week. 
The broken stone, if hot and dry, must be wet before going 
to the mixer. 

The time at which props or shores may safely be re- 
moved from under floors and roofs will vary with the con- 
dition of the weather, but in no case should they be removed 
: provided. that column forms shall. 


not be removed in less than four days; provided further, 


that the centring from the bottom of slabs and sides of... 


beams and girders may-be removed after the concrete has 


,Set one week, provided that the floor has obtained sufficient 


hardness to: sustain’ the :dead' weight of the said floorand 
that no load or weight shall be placed on any portion of the 
construction where . the-said centres have been removed. 

The concrete for all girders, beams, slabs and columns 
shall be mixed in the proportions of one of cement, two of 
sand or fine gravel, and four of other aggregates as before 
provided. T he concrete used in reinforced concrete-steel 
construction must be what is usually known as a “ wet” 
mixture. When the concrete is placed in water it must be 
placed in a semi-dry state. 

Only Portland cement shall be permitted in reinforced 
concrete constructed buildings. All cement shall be tested, 


‘in carload lots when: so delivered or in quantities equal to 


same, and report filed with the Bureau of Building Inspec- 
tion before using it in the work. Cement failing to meet 
the requirements of the accelerated test will be rejected. 
Soundness, Accelerated Test.—Pats of neat cement will 
be allowed to harden 24 hours in moist air, and then be 
submitted to the accelerated test as follows — A pat is ex- 
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posed in any convenient way in an atmosphere of steam, 
above boiling water, in a loosely closed vessel, for 3 hours, 
after which, before the pat cools, it is placed in the boiling 
water for 5 additional hours. 

Te pass the accelerated test satisfactorily, the pats shall 
remain firm and ‘hard, and show no signs of cracking, dis- 
tortion or disintegration. 

Such cements, when tested, shall have a minimum ten- | 
sile strength as follows :—Neat cement shall, after one day | 
in moist air, develop a tensile strength of at least 150 lbs. 
per square inch; and after one day in air and six days in | 
water shall develop a tensile strength of at least 500 Ibs. per 
square inch; and after one day in air and 27 days in water 
shall develop a tensile strength of at least 600 lbs. per square | 
inch. Cement and sand tests composed of one part of | 
cement and three parts of crushed quartz shall, after one 
day in. air.and six days in water, develop a tensile strength 
of at least 175 Ibs. per square inch ; and after one day in air 
and 27 days in water shall develop a tensile strength of at | 
least 240 lbs. per square inch. These and other tests as to | 
fineness, set, &c., made in accordance with the standard | 
method prescribed by the American Society of Civil | 
Engineers, may from time to time be required by the 
Bureau of Building Inspection. 

Walls.—Reinforced concrete may be used in place of 
brick and stone walls, in which cases the thickness may be | 


two-thirds of that required for brick walls as shown in the | 
Schedule, Section 18 of the Act of Assembly, No. 123 of the | 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, approved June 5, 1901, 
provided the unit stresses as set forth in these regulations | 
are not exceeded. 

Concrete walls in such cases must be reinforced in both | 
directions in a manner. to meet the approval of the Chief | 
of the Bureau of Building Inspection. 

Steel.—All reinforcements used in reinforced concrete 
shall be of standard grade of structural steel or iron of | 
either grade to meet the “ Manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications,” revised February 3, 1903. . 

Reinforced concrete slabs, beams and girders shall be | 
designed in accordance with the following assumptions and 
requirements :— 

(a) The common theory of flexure to be applied to all 
beams and members resisting bending. 


(6) The adhesion between the concrete and the steel is 
sufficient to make the two materials act together. 

(c) The design shall be based on the assumption of a 
load four times as great as the total load (ordinary dead load 
plus ordinary live load). 

(d) The steel to take all the tensile stresses. 

(e) The stress-strain curve of concrete in compression is 
a straight line. 

(f/) The ratio of the moduli of elasticity of concrete to 
Steel—— 


Stone or gravel concrete . é : : - I to 12 
Slag concrete . 1 to 15 
| Cinder concrete I to 30 


The allowable unit transverse stress upon concrete in 
compression :— 
Stone or gravel concrete 
Slag concrete . 
Cinder concrete : : : : 
The allowable unit transverse stress in 


600 lbs. per sq. in. 


400 h] ” 
250 », ” 


tension :— 
Iron 12,000 lbs. per sq. in. 
Steel 16,0008) = 4 Pa 


strength upon concrete :— 
75 lbs. per sq. in. 


The allowable unit shearing 
Stone or gravel concrete . 


| Slag concrete BOR ass ” 
Cinder concrete : é : <2 Si ss, > 
The allowable unit adhesive strength of concrete :— 
Stone or gravel concrete . 50 lbs. per sq. in, 
Slag concrete On ” 
Cinder concrete 1h." 3 van 


The allowable unit stresses upon concrete in direct com- 
pression in columns :— 


Stone or gravel concrete : ¥ « 500 lbs. per sq. in. 
| Slag concrete . } : - : a) ZOOLG 28 s 
Cinder concrete ESQ: ve, ~ 


The allowable unit stress upon hoop columns composed 


‘of stone or gravel concrete shall not be over, 1,000 lbs. per 


square inch, figuring the net area of the circle within the 
hooping. The percentage of longitudinal rods and the spacing 
of the hoops to be such as to permit the concrete to safely 
develop the above unit stress with a factor of safety of 
four. 
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When steel or iron is in the-compression sides of beams 
the proportion of stress taken by the steel or iron shall be 
in the ratio of the modulus of elasticity of the steel or iron 
to the modulus of elasticity of the concrete, provided that 
the rods are well tied with stirrups connecting with the 
lower rods of the beams; provided further, that wnen rods 
are used in compression, the approval of the Chiet of the 
Bureau of Building Inspection must be obtained. 

In the design of structures involving reinforced concrete 
‘beams and girders, as well as slabs, the beams and girders 
shall be treated as T-beams, with a portion of the slab 
acting as, flange in each case. The portion of the 
slab “that may be used to take compression shall be 
dependeut upon the horizontal shearing stress that may 
exist in the beam, and in no case shall the slab portion 
exceed twenty times the thickness of the slab. 

All reinforced concrete T-beams must be reinforced 
against the shearing stress along the plane of junction of 
the rib and the flange, using stirrups throughout the length 
of the beam. Where reinforced concrete girders carry 
reinforced concrete beams, the portion of the floor slab 
acting as flange to the girder must be reinforced with bars 
near the top, at right angles to the girder, to enable it to 
transmit local loads directly to the girder and not through 
the beams, thus avoiding an integration of compressive 
stresses due to simultaneous action as floor slab and girder 
flange. 

In the execution of work in the field, work must be so 
carried on that the ribs of all girders and beams shall be 
monolithic with the floor slabs. 

In all reinforced concrete structures special care must be 
taken with the design of joints to provide against local 
stresses and secondary stresses due to the continuity of the 
structures. 

Shrinkage and thermal stresses shall be provided for by 
the introduction of steel. 

In the determination of bending moments due to the 
external forces, beams and girders shall be considered as 
simply supported at the ends, no allowance being made for 
continuous construction over supports. Floor slabs, when 
constructed continuously, and when provided with reinforce- 
ment at top of slab over the supports, may be treated as 
continuous beams, the bending moment for uniformly 


distributed loads being taken at not less than WL/10. In 
cases of square floor slabs which are reinforced in both 
directions and supported on all sides, the bending moment 
may be taken at WL/20; provided that in floor slabs in 
juxtaposition to the walls of the building the bending 
moment shall. be considered as WZL/8, when reinforced in 
one direction, and if the floor slab is square and reinforced 
in both directions, the bending moment shall be taken as 
WL/ 16. 

When the shearing stresses developed in any part of a 
reinforced concrete building exceed under the multiplied 
loads the shearing strength as»fixed in this section, a 
sufficient amount of steel shall be introduced in such a 
position that the deficiency in the resistance to shear is 
overcome. 

When the safe limit of adhesion between the connate 
and steel is exceeded, provision must be made for trans- 
mitting the strength of the steel to the concrete. 

Reinforced concrete may be used for columns in which 
the ratio of the length to least side or diameter does not 
exceed fifteen. If more than fifteen diameters the allowable 
stress shall be decreased proportionately. Reinforcing rods 
that are introduced for lateral stresses must be tied 
together at intervals of not more than the least side or 
diameter of the columns. 

Longitudinal reinforcing rods will not be considered as 
taking any direct compression. 

The contractor must be prepared to make load tests in 
any portion of a reinforced concrete building within a 
reasonable time after erection, and as soon as may be 
required by the Chief of the Bureau of Building Inspection. 
The tests must show that the construction will sustain a 
load equal to twice the calculated live load without signs of 
cracks. 

Systems of construction differing from the standard 
already approved and tested may be required to pass a 
load, fire and water test, as present in Section 2 of the Act. 
of Assembly, No. 236 of the Commouwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, approved April 25, 1993. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Building Inspection may 
from time to time issue such modifications to these regula- 
tions as may be found necessary to conform to modern 
practice. 
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Sydney, Mel. 
CATALOGUE | MAN : bourne, Adelaide } 
and Brisbane, § 

GIBBS, BRIGHT & 
A. CO. Shanghai, j 

Yokohama,Hong 
Kong&Singapore, | 

W. H. Boyd & Co, 
Bombay, F. R.] 
Hit & Co., Royal} 

Insurance Build- 
ings. Calcutta, D, j 
T. KEYMER & CO, 4 


Iso some of the Stations _ 


of the Central London Railway. 
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The Blackwall Tunnel was Tiled by T. & R. B. 


several years ago, a 
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THE .SEASON’S GREETING. 
@ 
GOOD ADVICE to those going HOME for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR HOLIDAYS, 
A.B.C. PROGRAMME, containing full particulars of CHEAP EXPRESS EXCURSIONS by 


GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY 


from LONDON (Marylebone) to the 
MIDLANDS, YORKSHIRE, LANCASHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, “2 NORTH 


can be obtained free at Marylebone Station and one on and after DECEMBER 9, or will be forwarded post free to any address from 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, 216 Marylebone Road, N.W 


| Souvenir_Playing Cards, illustrating well-known places on backs, gilt edged, enclosed in 


pull-off boxes, and supplied by Ressrs. De La Rue G& Co., will be sent, post free, by 
| Publicity Dept., 216 Marylebone Rd., N.W., on receipt of nominal charge of 1s. per pack. 


Ars*MERRY CHRIS ITIMAS. 


PATENT VICTORIA STONE CO, “ocr 


FOR ALL HINDS OF ARCHITECTURAL WORK. 
To Match Portland and Red and Yellow Mansfield Stones, and other pleasing Colours. As Durable as Granite, Porosity same as Marble, 


ALL WORK UNDERTAKEN BY THIS COMPANY IS GUARANTEED. 


Architects’ Designs Executed with the Greatest Care in Various Colours. Evidence of Durabiiity—of 33 Years’ standing. Equal to Granite in any posi- 
tion or Climate, and specially adapted for the purposes of resisting the effects of sea-air and other atmospheric powers so detrimental to natural stone, 
Specimens of Mouldings in Colours and Carved Panels can be seen at the Architectural Department, Hamilton House, Bishopsgate Street, E.C, 
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BLEAK HOUSE, BROADSTAIRS 
The whole of the Stonework in building was supplied by this Company. 


‘ Registered Trade Mark: “VICTORIA STONE.” NON-SLIPPING AND NON-ABSORBENT. 
i: Head Offises : 10, 41, 12 & 13 Hamilton House, Bishopsgate Street, B.C. Tc'ePhoneNo: 2866, LONDON WATT. elerhone, 79 STRATFORD, 
he Works: Stratford Market Station se E. Railway), and at Sey Quarries, near Leicester. 
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YOU WANT 
INCREASE 


Guaranteed | 


| 20,000 


Fe $0, SEND US YOUR ORDER AND COPY BY 


I Tuesday, January 1st, 


FOR A PAGE IN OUR 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 


4, 000 copies. 


POST TO-DAY 
‘ce ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, |} 
~ || BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS | 


| 
ae : The Cheapest and Best way of 
| | bringing your Manufactures before 
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The KLEINE” patent FIRE-RESISTING 


Flooring, Staircases, and Roofs. 


| Constructed of 
REINFORCED 
HOLLOW BRICKS 


More Fire Resisting, Safer, 
Lighter, and more Sound- 
proof than Concrete. 


Saves Steelwork. 
Saves Time. 


No Thrust. 
No Cracked Plaster. 


Floors guaranteed for any load 


The 


“KLEINE” PATENT FIRE-RESISTING | 
FLOORING SYNDICATE, LIMITED, 
*133-136 High Holborn, London, W.C. NEW TOWER. BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 


Architect, Mr. W. Aubrey Thomas, Consulting Surveyor to Salvage Association, Liverpool. 
° Cees 2? 
Telegrams: “* Soundproof. Upwards of 16,000 square yds. of ' ‘Kleine’ Floors and Roofs, also all staircases on_ , 


Telephone: 3098 Gerrard. ‘Kleine’? system in above Building, 


BEXHILL “= CASEMENT 


ADVANTAGES. 
Perfectly weather and draught ° 


CONSTRUCTION. 


The Casements are hinged toe 
gether at the centre. The 
ends pivoted in metal shoes, 
which slide on runner blocks 
along the channel guides in 
head and sill. The} lower 
channel guide is fitted with a 
rack (raised and lowered by 
the centre lever handle), 
which engages with corres- 
ponding teeth in the lower 
runner block, thus enabling 
the casements to be securely 

< locked in any position ‘along 
the whole length of the frame. 

The locking arrangement is exe 
tremely simple, and cannot get 
out of order. 


proof. 

Cannot rattle, even in the highest 
wind. 

No cords or weights, and no bolts, 
locks, etc., as other patent 
windows. 

When fully cpen the whole area of 
ope: ing is exposed. 

Can be set at any angle against 
the vind. 

Each wi: ; acts as a stay to the 
othcr so that they cannot 
possibly be blown from the 
hinges. 

Both wings are simultaneously 
locked in any position. 

Nig it ventilation obtained by 
slightly opening the casement 
so that the sides still rest 
against the frame. Fresh air 
will be obtained from below, 
and foul air drawa out at the 
top. 


! 
7 THE EXTERNAL SURFACE OF THE GLASS IS ACCESSIBLE FOR CLEANING 
PURPOSES WHEN THE WINDOW IS IN ITS ORDINARY OPEN POSITION. 


SAMPBELL, SMITH, & CO., Ltd., Decorators, &c. 


Telephone: GERRARD, tt 


Ee e List and Specification of the Fittings, 95 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREE T, W. 


th ful? particulars, sent.on application. 
Motations given for JOINERY if desired. SOLE LICENSEES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
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5 Workmanship and Materials of the 
Highest Quality. 
Built to any Specification 
or Gauge. 


JPECKETT & SONS, Atlas Locomotive Works, BRISTOL. 


HOT_ WATER EAT 4 
i HORN “EE " Rapid Circulation System 


(REGISTERED). A REVOLUTION IN HOT WATER ag 
PERFECT REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE AND SLUGGISH APPARATUS. 


E. OLDROYD & CO., LTD., ENGINEERS, CROWN WORKS, LEEDS, 
CHIMNEY PIECES €teton omen 
GEO. JACKSON & SONS. 


Reproductions of Old Examples in Adam, Georgian and French Styles, 
Can be seen at 49 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


THOMAS CR OMe a 


GOVERNMENT AND RAILWAY CONTRACTOR, 
NORTEL ASHTON: mear. WIGAN, 
sbi Seg ““CROMPTON, NORTH eee 
me and export N WEL! r 


BEST WROUGHT- IRON ELDED HINGES. 


To any pattern suitable for Railways, igi Waggons, Shipbuilders, Engineers, and 
for all building purposes. 


Aliso PLATE LOcKS. 


The only British ce! of BEST STRONG BRIGHT STEEL BUTT HINGES. 
Double Jointed and Double FI 
All largely exported to foreign markets. The best, cheapest and most durable Hinges and Locks made. Prize Medal London — 
Exhibition, 1862, and Liverpool, 1886. Highest Awards. Liberal terms to shippers and the trade. Established over @ century, 
Supplied throgh factors and ironmongers only. x 


R. DEAN @ SONS, 
| CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ARCHITECTURAL WOOD WORK. of every The Factory is fitted up with all latest 
description for— Machinery and is noted for finish and 


— smart execution of orders. 
BANKS, HOTELS, CHURCHES AND PUBLIC oo 
BUILDINGS ;. OFFICE, SHOP, AND BAR |} “°C 
FITTINGS ; MANTELPIECES, INGLENOOKS, aes : 
DOORS, DADOES, ETC. 


OFFICE, 224 CENTRAL. 
Telephone { QEEICE. 2 3834 CENTRAL. 


HIGH-CLASS MODERN 


LAUNDRY 


MACHINERY. ¢ 
W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, Ltd. 


KEIGHLEY, YORKS. 


CAMPBELL im STAINED GLASS. 
CHRISTM AS, METAL CASEMENTS, STAINED PLATE GLASS, : 


GLASS AND MARBLE MOSAICS. 


a fe! Eile 


St. Oswald’s Studios, FIBROUS PLASTER. : 
West Brompton, S.W. CARTON-PIERRE & COMPO ENRICHMENTS. — 
Tele.: 1461 WEST. DECORATIONS. 


= 
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CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO. LTD. 


RADIATORS OF NEW DESICNS AND OUR OWN 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 


Hot Water and Low Pressure Steam Plants designed 
and erected for any class of Publicand Private Building. 


We prepare Plans and Schemes free of charge. Our expert 
knowledge guarantees the success and economy of every 
apparatus we design or erect. 


REFERENCES TO ARCHITECTS & LARGE CONTRACTS 
RECENTLY COMPLETED, 


IRON WORKS, THORNABY-ON-TEES, and Branches. 
Head Offices—65 & GSa SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


CALMON ASBESTOS SLATE 


The Lightest, Cheapest, and Best Fire-Resisting Building 
Material for Roofs, Ceilings, Partitions and General 
Building Purposes. 


; ‘ 
ae 


$ 
4 
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CHEAPER THAN LATH AND PLASTER. 


Strong, Light, durable. High Insulating Qualities render equally effective Prevention 
against Heat and Cold. Can be sawn and nailed like wood ; easy to work, and specially 
suitable for LIGHT BUILDINGS. 


CALMON ASBESTOS & RUBBER WORKS, Lt0., 


1,2 & 3 TRINITY PLACE, TOWER HILL, E.c. 


Fixing Asbestos Slate at Messrs, Waring & Gillow's new premises, Oxford St 
London, W. Over 100,000 sq. ft. have been used in this building. 


Thirty-fourth Year of Publication. Now Ready. 


“THE ARCHITECT’S DIARY” for 1908. 


Specially prepared for the use of ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, and ENGINEERS. 


These Publications contain not only the usual Diary, ruled and printed to a particular form, specially adapted for professional use, but, in addition, an Index, a Note-Book, a 
Rent and Insurance Register, a Cash Book, and a Ledger, with all the usual diary information, and much special matter referring to the various Architects’ and Engineers’ Associ- 
ations; a digest of all the Acts passed last Session ; contain also cases decided in the Superior Courts of Justice during the legal year, from November 1906 to August 1907, of interest 
to the Profession ; Regulations of the London County Council under the orders of the Council applying to Music, Dancing, Theatre, and other Licenses ; complete List of Metropolitan 
Surveyors and Districts, with Official and Private Address; Alphabetical Index.to the Practical Statutes, Stamp Duties, &c., the whole forming in ONE VOLUME A 


COMPLETE SET OF BOOKS FOR THE YEAR. The Editions are— ; ; ; 
No. 12.—One page to a day, size 8iin. by 5in., cloth, gilt, 4/6. | No. 13.—Two pages a day, size 83 in. by 5in., cloth, gilt, 5/6. 


“ THE BUILDER’S DIARY” for 1908. 


Specially prepared for the use of BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. 


. 11.—Two days on a page, ruled and printed to a special pattern; also contains Bill Register, Note Book, Rent, Insurance, and Mortgage Register, Cash Book, Ledger 
and mh? pages of Tables of great value to all engaged in the Building Trade, in all 460 pages, size 8g by 5, bound, whole cloth, gilt, Indexed, and paged to end of Diary. 


Price 4s. 6d. oo PE ee eee et ee es 

“ For use in the office of Architects and Builders they are better fitted than any diaries with which we are acquainted.”— The Architect. 

“ The novel and valuable feature of these Diaries is that each volume forms in itself a complete set of books for the year."—T7he Builder. 

“ We have used them ourselves throughout the year with much satisfaction, and are glad now todraw attention to the new batch sent us.’"—TZhe Building News. 
** Messrs. Hudson & Kearns’s Diaries “need no recommendation save a trial.”— The British Architect. 

* The Diaries published by Messrs. Hudson & Kearns are quite unrivalled for convenience and comprehensiveness,” ’—Building World. 

“ These Diaries may be said to have become the Diaries for the p Eeeteedons for which they are issued.”—Jllustrated Carpenter and Builder, 


Sole Publishers, HUDSON & KEARNS, Ltd., Hatfield Street Works, Stamford Street, S.E. 
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PURE TRINIDAD LAKE BITUMEN “wx WOVEN STEEL WIRE, 


DAMPCOURSE., in all widths, and in sheets 3 ft. wide a upwards, for 
LINING RESERVOIRS, TANKS and BRIDGES, ROOFS, &c. 


Patentees and Sole Makers— 


VICKERS & FIELD, Ltd.,GEldonSt.,E.C. 99 cscc. «ween 


TELEPHONE NO. 4258, CENTRAL. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 
‘PHOTOCRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. Price Lists and Estimates Free. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS, 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (RST 00k) 
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The Number indicates the Page in this issue on which the Advertisement will be found; where a dash (—) appear 
denotes that Advertisement does not appear in this Issue, 


Aeme Flooring & Paving Co. % 
(1904), Ltd. .......... dacnrenmeariretton Supp... 3 


Adamant Co., Ltd... 28 
«* Adamantine Clinker”’ rer: 

& Williamson)... -.cccccrsorsnves-eeee SUQD: 29 
A.B. oA inate Manufacturing 

C9) oes 8) «1: (Reena eae Supp. — 
fees eee & Som: Ltd. ...... Supp —- 
Alphons Custodis Sones Con- 

struction Co. .... g 3 
Anaglypta ©o...... ss 
Anthrol, LEG!) ...c6 os wevsasee ae 
Art Pavements and Decorations, 

GABA 2c aneansexce re netansancos dhewcinens 6 
Aspinall’s Enamel, Ltd. ‘00... Supp. — 
Associated. Portland: Cement 

Manufacturers (1900), Ltd. ..... . — 
Austin & C0. vce .Supp.— 
Automatic Fire Hydrant ‘and ‘En- 

gineering Co. vo... Deagscssuan earns Surp. — 
Avery W.&T..... nae —= 
Baker, W. E., & Co. ..... spantvaneesken < —_— 
Barnstone Blue Lias Lime ‘Co. is 

dB: Beem of» oreis. een eee ie SUP. 28 
Barrett, J. T Supp. — 
Barrett Manufacturing Co. . Supp. It 
Barrows & Co., Ltd. ....... ante xi 
Barwell, Jas.........00 Supp. —— 
Bassett’s Plaster Co. as —_— 
‘Batchelor; Bs Da so ceca ssecwweasnce Supp. — 
Bath Stone Firms, Ltd. Supp. 10 
Battiscombe & Harris., Supp. — 
Bedford, Jas., & Co. ..... Supp. — 
Bedford, Lemere & Oo.. ix 
Benson, WM.......cccsessveee Supp. — 
Berkefeld Filter Co., “Ltd. Supp. — 
Berkley, Jokn ........ (5 iv 

Bexhill Window Caserzent Co. Ree vii 
Bickley, Joseph Supp. —— 
Birkbeck Bank Supp. 4 


Blackburn, Starling & Co., Ltd....Supp. 15 
lJakeley, E. F. & C0... .cccecceeee SUPP — 


Blount & Sandford... xiti 
Bond & Batley ..... XV 
Boote, T. & R., Ltd. v 
Bostwick’s, Ltd. ...... S a et 
Boulton & Paul, Ltd. ...ecccevesessseee ‘Supp. — 
‘ Boyle, Robt., & Son, Ltd.) ......... 

Braby, F., & Co., Ltd. (London) snipe: a 
Braby, F., & Co., Ltd. (Glasgow)... lii 
Brady, G., & O0. wc. ge 4 iv 
Bratt, Colbran & Co...c.ceccccccceceees “Supp. — 
Brightside spd geaseth one Engineer: 

ing Oost arene upp. — 
Bristol Wire Rope Co. sees SUPP. — 
British Flooring Co.... «we S OPP, 7 
British Mosaic Art Co Supp. — 
British Uralite Ge. .... a mate 
Brookes & Co. ....0. piscaauvauuriieare sat Supp. — 
Brothers’ Patent Plaster Co., Ltd.Supp.— 
BrownEs AA-& OOS ov cccckenesecone SUPP: — 


Buttermere Green Slate Co,Ltd. Supp. 11 


Callender, G. M., & Oo., Ltd.......... Supp. 9 


Calmon Ashestos ne anes 
Works, Ltd. ...... seisahagtapdaeiak ix 


Calway, William .. iv 
Camelon Iron Co. . Seas Supp. 19 
Cameron & Roberton Supp. — 
Campbell & Christmas...... viii 
Candy, Walter C........:.... 5 Supp. — 
Carl Flohr. ............ — 
Carron Company... Supp. — 
Carson, W. & Sons..... — 
Carter & Co. ....... —_— 
Cartland, James, & Son. Supp. — 
Chance Brothers & Co... Supp. 20 
Chancellor ©., & Co, Supp 2 
Chappell & Payne ....... —_— 
Chappuis, P. B., & Co. — 
Chemical Dyeing and Cleaning Go. Supp.—— 
Chubb & Sons ..... maalgbeanves Gade dae Tiban i 
City Printing and Stationery Co. xi 
Clark & ©0......cee 


Clayton, Son, & Co 
Clee Hill Granite Go., Ltd. 
Cloisanziés: noice sae 
Cloke Bros. .. inka iiudannrasewcesede 
Coatostone Decoration Co. 


Oolumbian Fireproofing ©o., Ltd. ii 
Constantine & Son.ice.cceccseee wie xv 
Cook, R. J., & Hammond .... 
Cope,C.& F., & Co. ...... cae 
Copeman, John & Co. . 
Cordelova iveciessncscecevecsece 
Corker, J. & R., Lta awene ies 
Cotton, George & Ooi acccnee Supp. — 
Couzens’ Patent Anti- “Flooring 

Traps 
Crayford Sand Banks ‘(. T. “Corke) 
Croggon & Co. secceccossese 
Crompton, Thomas..... 
Crotch, W. G., & Son 


OO tere eeeeees 


Darlington & Co. vicsccsesrerseseecse xii 
Davis, Geo., & Co. .., 
Dawnay & Sons eet 
Dean, A. R., & Sons , 


Aes Os eenenbeerenson 


Dean, T.. 
De Laitte Aine Machine Lae ils 
D ‘lta Meta) Co., Ltd. we espp... 12 
Dennett & Ingle ...... 


Seer ee rperaeierseee 


sete eneees 


Dennis, Hy...... a iv 
Dent & Hellyer Supp. 5 
Diespeker, Ltd... i 
Dixon & Corbett “8 i 
Doulton & Co. .... Supp. 2) 
Downing, Gi. Hho cccssasecisevanee: an SUPP: 23 


Dowsing Radiant Heat Co. .........Supp. —= 
ee Tucker, Wm., & Sons, 
td 


sonsneesvares® dvstisesesSULPPse ale 
Dunkerley, C. C., & re ‘Lita. lana + SUpp. — 
Edinburgh Life Assurance Co.......Supp. 21 


Elliott, Samuel, & Sons... oy 
Ellis. J., & Sons, Ltd.......... 
Eliis, Partridge & ae Ltd. 
Empire Stone Co... 

Engert & Rolfe, Ltd... 


England” All-Steel Unbreakable 
URINE Sviipcenccecvetarscaves dbeeced whe exaiaee * 


Evans, W. F., & Sons. Sjcagchartacceiaesss UP Dssomld 


ee 


Aen eercoreeceenes 


Supp. 8 
-Supp. 3 


Faldo, Thomas & Co., Ltd... 
Farmer & Brindley, Ltd. . 
Farnham, Ltd. ........... 
Farnley Tron Co., Ltd... 
Farrer, William BE. ....... 
Faulds, J.G.,& Co. .... 


eseeceneee 


«Supp. 11 
..--.SUpp. —— 
Supp. — 


Ferguson, F. Prichard of xiv 
Findlay, Alexr. & Co. ..... . Supp. 11 
Fireproof OG). ciccivoor Supp. — 
Fletcher Russell., — 
OLIVA HDs. oe cssutiencstseesssSuenooes ockew —_— 
Francis, 8. W., & Co., Ltd Sis ssmpintse : iii 
Frazzi Fir eproof Construction Co.Supp. —— 
Freneh Asphalte Co. ......... Seeerey Supp. 11 
Fuller, J. H., & Co. .. 10 
Furse, W.J.. & Co..........00 aaeaeeaisie 11 
Galbraith & Winton ... ......0. s.0..SUDD. — 
Gatliff, Miss Maud xv 
Gaze, H. E., Ltd. ........ Supp. 11 
Gibbons, James ..........66 — 
Gibson, Arthur L., & Co Supp. — 
Gimson & Co... cece eeeee di 
Glendinning, Wm. M. Supp. — 
Glover, M., & Oo... Supp. — 
Goodall’s, Ltd. i 
Great Central Railway..,......00 00. v 
Greaves, Bull & Lakin, Ltd. Supp. 28 
Green, William, & Co. ........... «Supp. — 
Griffiths, WM. .....0..c.:c000 Sica _ 
FL TS. OO tock via cenabinn eesacterecasperse i 
Haines & Co......... = ..Supp.. ——~ 
Hall John & Son ....... le Supp. — 
Hants Art Tile Co. .......c..cssasseeee i 


Harcourts’ Window Sash Chains Supp. 5 
Hapt x York Nonslip Stone Co., 


DO eres awe seasaesaeebaseeskedn peasants Supp. —— 
Harling, Wired. — 
HaPrisse0 (2A ici csicccccecacasssoutae — 
Harris & Sheldon, Ltd. Supp. 1 
Hartley & Sugden ...... —_ 
Hatton, W. .....0 ra Supp. 9 
Hayward, W., & Sons Supp. —. 


Heathman & Co......... — Spesteecdees A XV 
Hempstead Patent Brick Co. . 


Henderson & Glass.......ccc00c08 Supp. 4 
Highfield Foundry Co., Ltd. Supp — 
ERIE Smith eek vcostveneccvaaaeys Supp. 15 


Hill, J. W., & Son 
Hobbs, Hart & Co., Ltd... ... 
Hodkinson & Co., Ltd. i 
Holme-Sumnery, F. ... .ccccceeceeceecees -Sur 
Homan & Rodgers (Manchester) 

Howards Jn +hcccreiav-avvocsaniieses a SLI) 
Howson, George, & Son, Ltd. .....Sapp.. 6 
Hudson & Kearns, Ltd. o..i... wee ix 
Hughes & Lancaster...... Rae 
Hutchins’ Roller Swing >. Rctepeas 


sereese 1 


Ingram, Chas., & Co.......<.... 
Ingram, Perkins & Co. 
Irish Marble Co. ..... 


Jackson, G., & SONS .escecesssssteeres 
James, RoBi &..dceans 
Japanol Enamel Co. . 
Jeakes, C., & Co. ...... 
Jeffrey & Co. ...... 
Johnson, Geo. 


Kang, J. A. & (Mack Fire. 


PVOOK GOs): 50scnecresssecrisesrsscreeessvsa MUPis—— 


PAGE 
Sap R. ——> 


Jones & Co....., ; ii 
Jones, John & Sons iv 
OY. COST whip We OO: essascstostpasne eee ce iv 
Kaye & 00., Ltd. vcsccsercer essere pp. 28 
Kaye & Sons Wiiiacdcuteimvenedy — 


PAGE 
Kinnell, 0. P., & Co., Ltd. ........008 ix 
EGO; ©5785 O00; ios. scccceveucevasosceceetstace — 
Kleine Patent Fire - fone. a 
Fjooring Syndicate, Ltd. ......... vii 


Knowles, Chas., & Co. .cecceesrseres 


Law rence, Thos., & Sons...........Supp. 29 
Layborn, Daniel & Co.... 


Lincrusta-Walton 
Lindsay, Alex. 
Liverpool and London and eee 


eeeeeee 


Leeds Fireclay Co...... weedeat aera SOpp. a 
Leslie Walker Fire Alarm Co....... — 
Lewis, Edw.,; & Sons... ......ssee0es Supp. 12 
Lewis, L., & Co. ...... Bes 15 


SOND OH sores ern eeeorrereoreeees 


Insurance Oo.. .........5. ete once pps ——— 
Local Government Journal .........Supp. 4 
London and Sarge ta Fire 

Insurance ©0. wo... cen Supp. 21 
Longmans, Green & Co. Vapeeneareteee Supp. — 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co. (R. C. $ 

DPW) seccstasetsakace soca 15 
Lumnby, Son, & Wood, Ltd. oe 
Luxfer Prisms 7 


TeV. Gtas: Oisiose dene ch secarasataevs oecamuecesiaves 


Macdonald & G02 .....sse-eececsesssveavne 
Macfarlane, een & Co. 
Maclellan, P. & W... 
Marion & Oo. ....... 
Marmor, Ltd. 
Marple & Gillott, Ltd 
Marsden Tile Co. 
Marshall & Co......... 
Martin Earle & Co., ‘Lita. 
Martin,G. W.,& Co. ve 
Mather & Platt Wowson Taylor) Supp. 

Maw & Co. ..S upp. 

Maximum Light Window Glass Co:Supp: 
May, Thos. & ©o0.........0 eae SUPP. 


sareunees 


re) ro ee | 
Pala eiece B 


McDowall, Steven & Oo.... 25 
Mead & Sons .i..c.scecceceosee 29 
iii 
Meighan, James & Son.., —_ 
Mellis, Daniel ........... iv 
Merryweather & Sons — 
Messenger & Co., Ltd.... Supp 5 
Metal Ladder Tape Co.... : xiii 
Metchim & Son.............06 sananacenekeen Supp. 11 
Middleton Estate and ea Co. Supp. — 
Middleton, R. si .. Supp. 14 
Milburn: J. ...... ~__.Snpp 28 
Mills, Geo., & Co. — 
Milner, Frnest? sieesdere Supp. 14 
Minton, Hollins & Co. —_— 
Monks, W. warctee Supp. — 
Morell, H....... os server SUPDs 29 
Murray, Lotz & C0. ....ccccseeese ceSUpp. 18 
National Fireproofing Co. ...sseee — 
National Prov. Institution «SUPP. —— 
Needham & Lowe.....0... -.... eae 
Nelson, Chas., & Co., Ltd. ete 3) 
New Expanded Metal Co. . 23 
Newman, Wim., & Sons .....scecesce 3 
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0 AK P AR a DWIN ‘C. WHITE, ENTRANCE GATES. 


Contractors’, Coachbuilders’, 


~ TIMBER MERCHANT, 
FENGING. BASINGSTOKE. and Bargebuilders’ TIMBER. | 


Wy -- 
Established 1792: -~ CONTRACTOR TO THE ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, & LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, - 
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WHITLEY PARTNERS 


RAILWAY WORKS, 
LEEDS, 


Sole Makers of the ORIGINAL 
Zand only GENUINE PEET’S 
a een Aye PATENT FULL-WAY STOP, 
) Fs 4 VALVE, in Brass and Iron. 


| Oak, Mahogany, Rosewood, Wainscot, Ebony, Walnut,! 
and Satinwood. 4 


Specimens and Prospectus post free from :. 
H.C, STEPHENS, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C, 


TWENTY-THREE DIFFERENT SIZES. 


SANKEY'S PERFECT DRAUGHT-POT 


(REGISTERED). x 
Made of IMPERISHABLE ZV 
——————*¥ >. 
TERRA-COTTA. es Ce 
BEST ———S=__ > —S 
SIMPLE. ape eee Ly 
SS PORTLAND head ot theewinary Tisews Book. ¥]a dee 
EFFECTIVE. ahead o eordinary lissue book. @7/= GOZe. 
SE ES CEMENT, Each Book contains 100 Sets and 
EVERLASTING. Ay 2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 
eS SE SUPPLIED ALSO WITH PRINTED HEADINGS 
CHEAP. ME, BRICKS, Send for Sample Sheets. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. SLATES, TILES, ko fee ice er ed sasonpeamabtoraes ace ago Sie 
V | GLAZED BRICKS, | THE CITY PRINTING & STATIONEXY CO. 
| . Bermond S « LONDON, S.E. 
SANITARY Bo Rien att Bee Cae ins 
OS SS SSS 
—_ Fine Bricxs, U¢ Birmingham Daily Gazette, 
aT A. Bo 7 | The Great contest HSWSRSBOR of 
: e Midlands, 
J H SAN KEY & SO Ni FIRE CEMENTS, Celebrated the 150th anniversary of its uninterrupted exist- 
8 a j ETC ence on November 16,1891. Is now connected by 
Estab. 1857. LTD. ? PRIVATE WIRE with its London Office 


Head Office : Essex Wharf, CANNING TOWN, E. 47 Fleet Street, E.C. 


BARROWS « CO., LTD., BANBURY, ™: ivan Wey neu 


Is freely acknowledged to be the most readable Paper in 
A Large Stock of PORTABLE ENGINES, New and Second-hand 5 to 25 H.P. the World. 


New MORTAR MILLS in all Sizes. Plain and on Wheels. ffi : 52 & 58 High St., Birmingham. 
Wewly-Designed COMBINED ENGINES, BOILERS, and MORTAR MILLS, Mounted on Rolled Stee) Dip es Sek Se High’ St, Birming han 
Girder Frame and THE 
High Travelling 
Wheels BRISTOL TIMES & MIRROR 
MORTAR-TIP 
CARTS. SAW {¥, IS THE BEST, LARGEST, AND 
BENCHES, with Most Widely Circulated Paper 
Rising and Falling i, IN THE 
Spindle. WEST OF ENGLAND 
AND 
The Recognised Medium 
ng ; FOR ALL 
ee aad HIGH-CLASS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Water Vans and 
Carts also a 


Specialty. BRISTOL: Small Street. 


Takes but little space, and is readily removed LONDON: 49 FLEET STREET 


THE PRINCIPAL COUNTY PAPER 

BY THE LATE H. STACY MARKS, R.A. IN THE MIDLANDS, 
‘A few Proofs can be obtained on early application Atvties wil snd it « mecteaigte 
to the Publisher. Price 1/6, postage free. RA AGP cod dik tae 


Published at Stafford every Saturday (price 2d.) 


GILBERT WOOD & CoO. LTD. by J. & C. Mort, and to be pa reenact roku 


arcdPrincipal Bookstalls 
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aA DARLINGTON See oe crcsn Wreanh. . 
HANOBOOKS. “Far superior to ordinary guides.” SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION, 

* chatwould not dhe date: & «fo » “Sir Henry PONSONBY London Daily Chronicle, ————————————— — —— — — 
gent tourist in Paris or in Rome oy Wey Is commanded by_ the HAN D BOO KS co 
Rive for such a hopin ast: ZS as Queen ¥e phe oe eae 
sr iky. Drone, agal" the his Handbook.” Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S, - » Now Ready. « « 

“Particularly good.” — The 1s. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
Academy. The Isle of Wight. The Vale of Llangollen. Brecon and its Beacons, 


“The result of long experi- 

ence and careful study.” 
Glasgow Herald. 

“Written in a _ delightful 
fiterary style.’’—Dundee Courier. 

“In this neatly bound book 
will be found all the interesting 
features, old and new, of the 
richest, largest, wealthiest, and 


The Channel Islands. The Norfolk Broads. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft and the Norfolk Broads. 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, and Dolgelly. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 


most popaions ely, in the Bristol, Bath, Chepstow, and phe Sion suPer leo, 
world ’’—Manchester Courier. 2 ” 
Suithe best | Handbook sare Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Anglesea 


Conway, Colwyn Bay, Bettws-y-Coed, Trefriw, Snowdon. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, and Dawlish. 
Torquay, Paignton, Teignmouth, Dartmouth. 
Piymouth, Looe, Fowey, and St. Austell. : 
Truro, Falmouth, The Lizard, Land’s End, Scilly Isles. 


London ever issued.’’—Liverpool 
Daily Post. 
4th Edit. Enlarged, 5s. 
60 Illustrations, 24 Maps 
and Plans. 


LONDON 
and ENVIRONS. 


By Emily Constance COOK 
~ and E. T. COOK, M.A. - 
Author of ‘‘Studies in 


Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Llangollen: Darlington & Co. ' London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Paris and New York: Brentano’s, Kailway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


giicaae a. PHOTOGRAPHS.—Birthday and Season Cards from negatives 
Tondon: by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Norway, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Sweden, Denmark, Russia, France, Germany, Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, 
Llangollen : and Egypt, 1S.5 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. Gd. List post free of DARLINGTON & Co., 


Darlingtor & Co. * Llangollen. 
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ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


The charge for Auctions, Land Sales, and Miscellaneous and Trade Advertise 
ments (except Situation Advertisements) is for Two lines and under (Eight words 
to the line), 2s, 6d. 3 for every additional line, 6d. Special terms for series of 
thirteen or more can be ascertained on application to the Publisher. 

The charge for Competition and Contract Advertisements, Public Companies, 
and all Official Advertisements, is 1§. per line of Eight Words. 

Front Page Advertisements, 28, per line. No Front Page Advertisement 
inserted for less than 58,5 or 21S, per inch. No reduction for a series. 

Prospectuses of Public Companies, £12 12s. per page. 
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SITUATIONS. 
The charge for Advertisements for “Situations Wanted” is Two Shillings 
Att Situation ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE PREPAID, 


Advertisements for the current week must reach the Office not later than 
Three P.M. on Thursday. Front Page Advertisements, Alterations in Serial 
Advertisements or Notices of Withdrawal must reach the Office by Tuesday Morning 
to secure attention for current week. 


SERIAL RATES FOR MISCELLANEOUS AND TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Advertisements on Inside Pages of less than a quarter page, per inch single 
column :— 


1 in, 6 ins, 13 ins. 26 ins. 52 ins. 
78: 6d. 6s. 6d. 6s. Od. 5s. 6d. Ss. Od. Ct ch, 


Front page advertisements One Guinea per inch deep by 22 inch wide, for on 
insertion or series. 


Per Column :— 


1 in, 6 ins, 13 ins. 26 ins, 52 ins, 
£3 Os. £2158. £2 10s. &2 6s. £2 Os. each, 
1 in, 6 ins. 13ins. - 26 ins. 52 ins. 
Per Page .. £8 88 £7 O08: £6 Os. £5 108: £65 6s, cach 
Half-page eee 4 10s. 3 15s. 3 10s. 3 Os. 2 15s. 9 
Quarter-page eve 2 10s. 2 6s. 2 Os. 1 16s. 1 10s. ” 


Special Positions Facing or Under Letterpress, Terms 
on Application. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO LTD., Publishers, Imperial Buildi gs, 
Ludgite Cirsus London, E.C. 


Street in Nuremberg. 

The Grand Canal and 
Church of St. Maria 
della Salute, Venice. 

The Ducal Palace and 
Pillars of St. Mark, 
Venice. 

Piazzetta San Marco, 

| _ Venice. 

' The Interior of St. 
Mark’s, Venice. 

The Rialto, Venice. 

Bridge of Sighs, Venice. 

Mausoleum of the Scali- 
ger Family, Verona. 

The Cathedral, Lau- 
sanne. 

Street in Schaffhausen. 

Basel, from the Rhine. 

Geneva, View of the 
City. 

Street- Scene in Geneva. 

Old Houses, Sion. 

Como from the Lake. 

The Cathedral, Milan. 

|The Cathedral, Milan 

(Interior). 

| At Domo d’Ossola. 

|} The Roman Forum. 

Temple of Pallas, Rome. 

The Cathedral and 
Bridge over the Sadne, 

| Lyons.” 

The Church of St. Sym- 
phorien, Tours. 

| Ancient Church, now the 
Corn Hall, Tours. 

Interior of the Castle 
Chapel, Amboise. 

| Interior of the Cathe- 
dral, Chartres. 

Antwerp Cathedral. 

Town Hall, Bruges. 

Hotel de Ville, Brus3els. 

Scene in Ghent, with 
Cathedral, &c. 

Cathedral, Malines. 

Kraenstrate, Malines. 

Hotel de Ville, Louvain. 

Tournay, with Cathe- 
dral. 

Palais du Prince, Liége. 

Hotel de Ville, Utrecht. 

View of Cologne. 


the 


PROUT'S. 
CONTINENTAL | 
SKETCHES, 


Proofs on Thick Plate Paper in Handsom 


The work consists of 75 Plates, and was originally 

published at 50 Guineas. 

size of Prout’s Drawings, and are an exact repro= 
duction by the: os 


PERMANENT INK ‘ 
PHOTO PROCESS. __ 


The Portfolio includes the fol-_ 
lowing well-known pictures :— 


May be obtained from all Newsagents, Booksellers 
Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON'S Bookstalls, or frot 


PUBLISHERS, 


Pearcy, seedy 


Portfolio, Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Size 21 inches 
by 15 inches, Price 42/= net. Y 
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The Plates are the full 


Hotel de Ville, Cologne, © 
On the Walls, Cologne. — 
City of Cologne. ae 
Near Godesberg. ae 
Braubach-on-the-Rhine. 


Rhine. = 
Coblence. 
The Cathedral. Mayence. 
Chateau de Martins- 
bourg, Mayence. 4 
Roman Pillar and View 
at Igel. 2 
The Dome, Frankfort. — 
Sachsenhausen, Frank- 
fort. 
View of the Castle at 
Heidelberg. 
Basel. 
Cathedral, Ratisbonne. 
View in Ratisbonne. 
Ancient. Building 
Ratisbonne. a 
Old Palace, Bamberg... 
View in Bamberg. a 
Wurtzburg, Ancient 
Bridge and Castle. 
View in Wurtzburg. 
View in Augsburg. 
View in Nuremberg. 5 
Strasbourg, with Cathe 
dvral, 
View in Strasbourg. 


View in Munich. 
View in Prague. ae 
Ancient Buildings i 
Prague. , ere 
St. Nicholas Churek 
Prague. 
Thein Church, Prague. 
Hotel de Ville, Prague, 
Street in Dresden. ; 
Ancient Buildings 
Dresden. 


View in Dresden. % 

Zwinger Palace, Dr 
den. = 

Zwinger Palace, E 


trance Hall and Gra: 
Staircace. 

Hotel de Ville, Bruns 
wick. ; 
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M.L.I. Plaster & Conerete Partitions. 


ARCHITECTS will tell you— BUILDERS will tell you— PLASTERERS will tell you— 
Tt is the MOST PERFECT It is admirable when erected. It is the cheapest form of reinforce- 
scientific reinforeement—Maxi- Sound as a brick wall. En- ™ent—simple to work, and affords a 


ai a s spl i Fe ‘4 iv 
mum strength, Minimum larges rooms 3 inches each Seat toed When qued:he recelven 
metal. way. a 


London Representative— 
¢ Mir. E. H. JONES, 
29/30 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 
Southampton Buildings, 
Holborn, London, W.C. 


Stocking Agents throughout 
the Country. 


e Metal Ladder Tape Co., Ltd., 


84 NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


HOUSE BUILT WITH HOLLOW CONCRETE BLOCKS. 


The PETTY JOHN SYSTEM of 
HOLLOW CONCRETE BLOCK MAKING 


is guaranteed to be the Simplest, Most Economical, Quickest and 
Best on the Market. Effecting a great saving over any other method. 


YOU MOVE the MACHINE and LEAVE the BLOCK STANDING 


Therefore there are ab-olutely no breakages. 


Write for Catalogue to: 


The SWANSEA STONE BLOCK & MACHINE CO., Ltd., 
5 NY EGUN LS Aivtccest eee ee ee 


For Index of Advertisers, 


see page x. 


‘SMALL HEATH,; 
BIRMINGHAM. 


and Chimes 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Beverley Minster, Truro 
Cathedral, Thurles Cathedral, 
Belfast Assembly Hall, and many 
others to Lord Grimthorpe’s designs. 
In 1897, writing to Vicar of Minchinhampton, } 
Lord Grimthorpe said: ‘* Smith of Derby will clock 
you in the best way and as near eternity as possible.” 


Church and Turret Clocks 


MANUFACTURED BY 


|W. F. EVANS & SONS, 


Sobo Clock Factory, 
HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM. 
Every Description of Tower Clocks, with or 


without Chimes, to suit all size Bells. Also Rail- 
way, School, Office, House, & Marine Clocks, &c. 


Estimates Free. Estd. 1805. 


BUILDINGS BOUGHT . 


To Take Down, in Town or Country. 
The full value given and quick despatch 
guaranteed by 


| BLOUNT & SANDFORD 


HOUSE-BREAKERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Nos. 53 to 57 Southampton St., Camberwel3. 
VALUATIONS MADE FOR BUILDERS FRED oF CHARGE: 


Subscription 
to this Journal 


[S 


For 12 months 
For 6 months 
For 3 months 


ea Ose 
ooh Oe 
bee) 


ALL THE LATEST CONTRACTS 


AND 


THE FINEST ILLUSTRATIONS 


in any Architectural or 


Building Trade Journal. 
SUBSCRIBE!!! 


AND 


Insure getting your copy. 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


CORPORATION OF LONDON. 
PUBLIC’ HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
Notice to Architects, Builders and: Others, 


HE attention of “Architects, Builders: and | 


other persons ‘connected with building operations in the 
City; which are likely to involve the disturbance of human 
remains,-is direeted to the responsibilities incurred by any 
breach ‘of ‘the following’ Section of ‘the Burial Act of 185,, 
and to the importance of at-once giving notice to the Medical 
Officer of Health of any cases where human remains are dis- 


covered, 
BURIAL ACT, 1857, Section 25. 


“Except in the cases where a body is removed from one 
consecrated place of burial to another by faculty granted by 
the ordinary for that purpose, it shall not be lawful to 
remove. any body, or the remains of any body, which may 
have been interred in any place of burial, without license 
under the hand of one of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of 
State, and with such precautions as such Secretary of State 
may prescribe as the condition of such license; and any 
person who shall remove any such body or remains, contrary 
to this enactment, or who. shall neglect to observe the pre- 
cautions prescribed as. the condition of the license for 
removal, shall, on summary conviction before any two 
justices of the peace, forfeit and pay for every such offence 
a sum not exceeding ten pounds.” BELL. 
Guildhall, E.C.: December 16, 1907. 


“TENDERS. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF SALOP. 
Higher Education Department. 


ENDERS are invited for the Hrection of a 


Secondary School at Bridgnorth to accommodate 200 
pupils. 

Plans and specifications may be seen, and forms of tender 
and bills of quantities obtained, at the offices of Messrs. 
Pritchard & Pritchard, Architects, Kidderminster, on and 
after December 12, 0n payment of One Guinea, which will be 
returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender. 

The lowest or any tender will not necessarily be accepted. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Bridgnorth Grammar School,” ar 
to be delivered to me, the undersigned, not later than Decem- 
der 31, 1907, at 5 o’clock P.M. 

W. H. PENDLEBURY, 
Secretary for Higher Education. 
St. John’s Hill, Shrewsbury : 
November 25, 1907. 


PARISH OF LAMBETH.—BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 
Drainage Works at No1wood Relief Station. 


HE Guardians of the Poor of the Parish 


of Lambeth hereby invite TENDERS for the reconstruc 
tion. of the drainage system at their Relief Station, Elder 
Road, West Norwood, S.£. 

Tenders, which must be in the undermentioned form, super- 
scribed ‘ Tender for Drainage, Norwood Relief Station,’’ must 
be sent to the Clerk to the Guardians hefore Ten o’clock on 
Wednesday morning, January 1 next, and will be opened at 
the Board Room at Noon on the same day. 


Drawings and draft contract may be inspected at these 
offices on any day between the hours of 10 and 5. 


Specification and form of tender will be supplied on personal 
application to the undersigned and on payment of £2 in respect 
thereof, which will be returned to each person sending a bona- 
fide tender, and copies of the drawing can also be obtained 
from the Clerk. to the Guardians on further payment of the 
sum of Two Shillings per copy. 

The Guardians do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest 
or any tender. 

By Order of the Guardians, 
W. THURNALL, Clerk. 

Guardians’ Board Room and Offices, 

Brook Street, Kennirgton Road, 8.E.: 
December 11, 1907. 


HUDDERSFIELD CORPORATION WATERWORKS 
, Leerhill Catchwater and other Works. 
Contract No. 1. 


4 pene Corporation of Huddersfield are prepared 
to receive TENDERS from contractors experienced in the 
construction of waterworks for the Constrnetion of a Catch- 
water, about three miles in length; a Road, about a quarter 
of a mile long; and a Siphon over the embankment 
of the Butterley Reservoir, all in the Wessenden Valley, 
reached from the Marsden station on the London and North- 
Western Railway, between Manchester and Hudderstield ; and 
for the Construction of a Filter-house, &c., for the Longwood 
Reservoirs of the Corporation, reached from the Longwood 
Station on the same railway. The drawings may be seen and 
specification, schedule of quantities, and form of tender ob- 
tained at the offices of the engineers, Messrs. G. H. Hill & 
Sons, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster, and Albert Chambers, 
Aibert Square, Manchester, on and after Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 11, upon payment of the sum of £10. This sum will, after 
the Corporation shall have come to a decision on the tenders, 
and not before, be returned to the tenderer, provided that he 
shall have sent in-a bona-fide tender, and shall not have 
withdrawn the same, and shall have returned the documents 
and drawings lent to him for the purpose of making up his 
tender. A limited number of sets of the drawings, uncoloured, 
are available, and wil: be lent to persons tendering in priority 
of apes on receipt of the sum of two pounds (in addition 
to the aforesaid ten pounds), which sum of two pounds will not 
be returned. A representative of the engineers will point out 
the position of the intended works on Wednesday, December 18, 
He will start from Marsden Station on the arrival of the train 
from Huddersfield at 10.37 A.M. Persons who have applied for 
and received the specification, &c., and intend visiting the sites 
at that time, are recommended to arrange as to carriages 
with Mr. Albert Schofield,.cah proprietor, Marsden, near 
Huddersfield. 


Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Deerhill Catechwater 
and other Works,” must be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Waterworks Committee, and received by me at the Town 
Hall, Huddersfield, on or before Wednesday, January 8, 1908. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 

Owest or any tender. 
By Order. 


J. HENRY FIELD, Town Clerk. 
Towu Hall, Huddersfield: December 6, 1907. 


TO BUILDERS. 


HE St. Helens County Borough Council 


invite TENDERS for the Erection of new Schools in St. 
Helens. 


On. deposit of One Guinea, which will be returned upon 
receipt of a hona-fide tender, plans and specification may be_ 
inspected, and bills of quantities and conditions obtained, at 
the office of the Architect, Mr. Frank 8. Biram, Hardshaw 
Street, St. Helens, on and after Monday, December 23, 1907. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tenders for New Schools, 
Sutton,” must be delivered to the undersigned not later than 
10 A.M. on Saturday, January 25, 1908. 


; W. H. ANDREW, Town Olerk. 
Town Hall, St. Helens: 
December 12, 1907. 


THE ARCHITECT & ‘CONTRACT REPORTER. 


“TENDERS. 


~ COUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 


New Council Schools at Blaydon and Chester-le-Street, and 
South Hetton. 


OLE TENDERS are invited for the Erection 
of the above Schools. 

Plans, specifications and general conditions of contract ean 
be seen, and bills of quantities obtained as follows :— 

For Blaydon School—At the Office of Mr. J. Morson, archi- 
tect, 77 Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

For Chester-le-Street. School—At the Office of Mr. W. H. 
Knowles, architect, 25 Collingwood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

For South Hetton.—At the Office of Mr. F. Rennoldson: 
architect, 37 King Street, South Shields. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘ Blaydon (or Chester-le-Street, or 
South Hetton), New School Tender,’ are to be sent to the 
undersigned on or before Tuesday, January 7, 1908. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any tender. 

A.J. DAWSON, 


; Clerk to the Education Committee. 
Shire Hall, Durham: December 13, 1907. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


HE Metropolitan Asylums Board invite 
TENDERS for the Erection of new Coal Store at the Brook 
Fever Hospital, Shooter’s Hill, Woolwich, S.E., in accordance 
with drawing and specification prepared by Mr. W. T. Hatch, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I:Mech.E., engineer-in-chief 
The drawing, conditions of contract, specification and form 
of tender may be inspected at the Office of the Board, Embank- 
ment, London, E.C., on and after Ten 4.m. on Monday, Decem- 
ie and can then be obtained upon payment cf a deposit 
(0) a 


The amount of the deposit will be returned only to persons 
who have sent in bona-fide tenders and returned the drawings 
and specification in accordance with the instructions. 

Tenders, addressed as noted on the form, must be delivered 
at the Office of the Board not later than Ten a.m. on Wednes- 
day, January 8, 1908. % 

By Order. 
T. DUNCOMBE-MANN, 
Clerk to the Board. 
December 16, 1907. 


WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
To Builders, Joiners, Slaters, Plumbers, Plasterers, Painters. 


PEE West Riding Education .Committee is 


prepared to receive whole or separate TENDERS for the 
Hrection of a New Infants’ School at Tinsley. 

Plans may be seen and bills of quantities obtained on 
application to this office. 

A deposit of £Lis required, which will be returned on receipt 
of a bona-fide tender. Cheques, &c., must be made payable to 
the West Riding treasurer and sent to him direct at the County 
Hall, Wakefield, otherwise applications will not be entertained 

Sealed tenders, properly endorsed, to be forwarded to the 
undersigned not later than 10.20.0n the morning of January 10, 
1908. All tenders received after this date will be returned. 

J. VICKERS-EDWARDS, 

County Hall, Wakefield: County Architect. 
December 18, 1907. 


LANCASHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
To Contractors. 


HE Lancashire Education Committee are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the Erection of a new 
Public Elementary School and Technical Instruction Block at 
Great Harwood, near Blackburn, to accommodate 90) scholars. 
The plans may be seen-and bills of quantities obtained at the 
office of the County Architect, Mr. Henry Littler, 16 Ribbles- 
dale Place, Preston, by payment of a deposit of £2, which will 
be returned upon receipt of a bona-fide tender. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any tender. = 


Tenders must be delivered before Twelve o’clock Noon on 
Tuesday, January 7, 1908, sealed and endorsed, to Mr. W. 
Sagar, White House, Rishton, near Blackburn. 

(Signed) HARCOURT FE. CLARE, 
Clerk to the Lancashire County Council. 

County Offices, Preston: December 1907. 

: ieee Managers of Brisley Church of England 
Schools invite TENDERS for the Improvement and 
Enlargement of the Buildings. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the schools on any 
day, and at any hour when the schools are open for instruc- 
tion. The work will not be begun before April. 

Tenders, fixing a date by which the work will he completed, 
must be sent to the Rev. W. H. Lowe, Brisley Rectory, Bast 
Dereham, on or before Saturday, December 23. 


The advertisers do not bind themselves to ac 
or any tender. 


cept the lowest 
NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 


To Builders. 
\HE Directors are prepared to receive 


TENDERS for erecting Shops and Offices in Victoria 
Square, Hull. 

Plans and specification may be seen and quantities anc 
further information obtained on application to Mr. Willian 
Bell, the Com;,any’s Architect, at York, on and after Wednes 
day, the 17th inst. 

Duplicate plans and specification may also he seen 
tion to the Station Master at Paragon Station, Hull 

Quantities supplied on personal application to parties tender- 
ing for the whole of the works. 

Sealed tenders, marked “Shops, &c., Hull,” to be sent to 
the Secretary at York not later than 9 A.M. on Wednesday, 
January 8, 1908. : 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 


any tender. 
R F. DUNNELL, Secretary. 
York : Decemher 16, 1907. : 


on applica- 


BILSTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


Education Committee. 
New Schools, Bullholes, Bilston. 
To Builders and Contractors. 


HE Bilston Education Committee are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the Erection of New 
Schools at Bullholes, Bilston, consisting of Boys, Girls, Infants 
and Senior Boys ard Girls’ Departments, for a total numbei 
of 1,350 Children, with Out-Offices and Boundary Walling in 
accordance with plans and specification prepared by Messrs. 
Bailey & MecConnal, Architects, Bridge street, Wallsall,- at 
whose offices and also at the offices of the undersigned plans 
may be seen. Bills of quantities may be obtained from the 
Architects on payment of a deposit of One Guinea, which wil, 
be returned on receipt of a bona-tide tender. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed “' Tender for Bullholes Schools,’ 
must be sent to the undersigned not later than Lwelve o’clock 
Midday on Saturday, January 18, 1908, 

No pledge is given to accept the lowest or any tender, and nc 
tender will be considered. from any person who does not bino 
himself to pay the standard rate of wages current in the dis- 
tr.ct to workmen engaged on the works. 

FRED. M. COOPER, 


a Secretary. 
Education Offices, Town Hall, Bilston 
December 16, 1907. 


TENDERS. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTE 
To Building Contractors. 


ENDERS are invited for the Erection 


Council Schcol in Leigh Road, Washwood 
Birmingham. 

Applications for forms of tender and hills of quantities 
‘be made on or before January 4, 1908, in the Finance Of 
the Education Department, Edmund Street, Birming! 
accompanied by a deposit of £2, for which a receipt 
given, and the amount of the deposit will be returned aft 
Committee’s decision, provided that the tenderer shall 


sent in a bona-fide tender, and shall not have withdr; 
same. The drawings may be seen on and after the sam 
in the Architect’s Office at the Education Department. — 
The Education Committee does not. bind itself to ace 
lowest or any tender, nor will the committee pay 
incurred in tendering. 
All workpeople engaged on any part of the work, w 
sublet or otherwise, shall-be paid not less than the minin 
standard rate of wages current in the district in which 
work or works may be constructed or executed, and no y 
shall be sublet to persons not paying at least fhe minim 
standard rate of wages in the said district. The tender of 
kerson or firm paying to their workpeo;le less than 
minimum standard rate of wages current in the distri¢ 
not be accepted. y 
Tenders must he delivered im sealed envelope, addres: 
the undersigned, not later than Twelve noon, on Tue 
January 21, 1908, endorsed “Pender for Couneil School, Le 


Road, Washwood Heath.” . oe 
JNO. ARTHUB PALMER %. 
Secreta 


Education Department, Edmund Street : 
December i3, 1907. 


COMPETITION. 


ILFORD EMERGENCY HOSPITAL. 


HE Governors invite Architects to com 
in the preparation of Plans for the erection of 
Hospital. i C : 

Premiums amounting to £150 offered. 

Conditions and plan of site will be forwarded to any 4 
tect on receipt of £1, which sum will be returned at the 
of the competition, after the selection has been made. _ 

The site adjoins Newbury Park Station (on the Great Ea: 
Railway Company’s Ilford-Woodford Line) and may be vie 
by arrangement. 
All communications (written only) to be addressed 
¥ HENDERSON, Hon. Secretary, 24 Mansfield Road, Iif 

SSeX. a 


SITUATIONS WANTED, 
RAVELLER desires APPOINTMENT 


town or country. Full knowledge of Builders’ requ 
ments, well up in constructional and wrought-iron art me 
work. Good references.—Address, Box 20, Office of * 
Architect,” Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 


AX Experienced Architect desires Tempore: 
or Permanent. Employment as Draughtsman, Colourist 
or Building-Modeller.—aAddress “ Delta,” Office of “ The Ari 


tect.’”’ 
Traveller or Representative, young A 


iS) 
A tect_and Engineer, now open. South and west ¢ 
tion and Wales.—M. S. A., 13. Halse Road, Salisbury, 


OUTH wants an Appointment. No sp 
qualification, but willing to work.—Box 203, Office 0: 
Journal. 


desires ENGAGEMENT; 15 years’ experience; well 
mansion building or alteration ; architects’ references; ' 
or country ; interview desired ; wages low for a long job 
off an £8,000 job.—Address, W. E., Office of ‘* The Architeci 
Contract Reporter.” ; 


Appointment. Recently passed examination for © 
Service. Highest references.—Box 155, Office of this Jow 


having fourteen years’ experience in designing, estimat- 
ing and surpervision, desires cha os of responsible posit: 
Apply Box 77, Office of this Journal. : 


TF Quartet ee: ASSISTANT requires SIT 


TION. Seven years’ experience, including four wit 
tirm of constructional engineers. Knowledge of caleu 
and designs for steel construction.—HERBERT, 4 Freeman 


Square, Bristol. : 

ee sess NCED Traveller seeks a G 
Appointment. Salary and Commission. Can g 

best possible references.—Box 171, Office of this Paper 


OINER’S FOREMAN seeks RE-ENGAI 

MENT. Excellent epee t of men and machines. 
and accurate setter-out. Good timekeeper. High >st refe 
Seven and a half years last situation. Age 33.—R. J. Br 
124 Beecham Road, Reading. : 


UNIOR DRAUGHTSMAN requires Positi 


well up drawing Office, tracing, colouring and detail 

small salary.—G. 32 Juer Street, S.W. 

7 QUANTITY SURVEYORS.—Work 
experienced, well up in prices, wants SITUA’ 

Wages £2—G., 40 Orchard Road, Brentford. : 


WEST CENTRAL DRAWING OF 
Drawings, Tracing: 
Perspectives, 
Sketches, eic. — 


Photo Copies by all processes. 


_F. PRITCHARD FERGUSON, 
& QUALITY COURT, CHONGERY LANE, LONDG 
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